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we  have  turned  to  the 
®®^®nth  circle  of  beatitude 
our  ascending  step, — 
f ^ though  had  we  not  assu- 
'■“ucc  that  still  two  lines 
^ passed,  we 
might  suppose  that  all 
had  been  already  seen.  We  are,  in  truth, 
so  near  the  sum  of  blessedness,  that  sepa- 
rate lights  are  swallowed  up  in  the  universal 
radiance.  Encompassed  with  a perfumed 
air  of  such  sweet  intensity,  we  shall  not 
easily  be  able  to  distinguish  the  fragrance 
of  any  fresh  flowers  of  the  divine  garden. 
As  a man,  who  has  travelled  over  much  of 
the  earth,  considers  how  he  has  been  in 
this  place  and  in  that,  and  ponders  many 
things,  so  we,  having  in  our  memory  the 
children  of  grace  who  inherited  the  first 
six  promises  from  the  mountain,  may  feel 
it  almost  superfluous  now  to  ask  where 
are  those  to  whom  were  made  the  seventh, 
or  that  which  is  the  complement  of  all. 
We  have  already  seem  them.  If,  in- 
deed, we  sought  to  imitate  the  style  of 
geometricians,  we  might  consent  to  this 
I suggestion  and  conclude  our  history  here; 

I for  in  their  lessons  they  take  for  granted 
1 whatever  has  been  taught  before,  and  pro- 
I ceed  to  explain  only  that  on  which  they 
I have  not  already  written.  But  we  would 
' follow  rather  that  of  the  philosophers,  who, 
I as  one  of  their  own  number  says,  accept 
whatever  comes  to  their  hand,  and  heap 


all  things  together,  even  such  as  had  been 
discussed  in  another  place.  To  those  who 
ask  now,  were  the  middle  ages  remarkable 
for  having  produced  a multitude  of  pacific 
men?  it  would  be  a sufficient  reply  if  we 
referred  them  to  the  former  books,  in 
which  they  have  seen  that  men  in  those 
ages  possessed  in  rich  abundance  the  first 
six  of  these  graces ; for  this  being  proved, 
it  is  a necessary  conscfjuence  that  they 
were,  indeed,  the  sons  of  peace.  Clearly 
there  must  have  been  much  peace  to  the 
poor  in  spirit  and  the  meek  ; for  if,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  latter  verified  the  promise, 
“ Omnis  locus  quern  calcaverit  pes,  vester 
erit,”*  they  were,  as  St.  Bemardine  of 
Sienno  distinguishes,  “ pacifically  consti- 
tuted the  lords  of  the  world."  As  clearly 
there  must  have  been  peace  to  the  blessed 
mourners  who  found  it  in  their  detachment 
from  the  world  and  in  their  tears  ; to  those 
also  who  so  loved  the  divine  law  as  to 
thirst  after  its  universal  reign ; to  those, 
again,  whom  mercy  and  love  necessarily 
rendered  peace-makers ; and,  finally,  to 
those  who  had  obtained  that  wisdom  from 
above  which  St.  James  describes  as  being 
first  pacific,  and  which  St.  Augustin  as- 
cribes to  the  pacific,  in  whom  all  things 
are  ordered,  and  no  motion  rebels  against 
reason,  but  all  things  obey  the  spirit  of 
man  as  be  obeys  whom  to  see  is  to 
see  peace. 


• Deut.  xi. 
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Nevertheless,  we  will  not  content  our- 
selves with  such  an  answer  ; but  to  illus- 
trate from  history  the  two  sentences  which 
yet  remain,  we  shall  devote  separate  books  ; 
and  if  our  wish  may  Ije  fulfilled,  although 
we  have  thus  seen  before  that  men  in  ages 
of  faith  were  eminently  the  lovers  of  divine 
peace,  and  the  blessed  suflferers  for  sake 
of  justice,  we  shall  still  adduce  historic 
proof  for  each  of  these  propositions  sepa- 
rately. 

Not  without  a mystery,  according  to  the 
gloss  adduced  by  Sl  Bemardine  of  Sienna, 
is  the  beatitude  of  peace  ranked  in  the 
seventh  degree  ; for  in  the  sabbath  of  true 
rest  will  be  given  true  peace.  And  St. 
Ambrose  shows  how  justly  it  follows  the 
beatitude  of  the  clean  of  heart ; since  it  is 
only  when  the  interior  has  been  purified 
that  men  can  begin  to  enjoy  that  peace 
which  they  can  then  impart  to  others. 
The  order  of  history  after  the  sermon  of 
our  Lord  upon  the  mount  will  not  be  found 
to  exclude  direct  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
love  and  possession  of  divine  peace.  The 
wise,  the  great,  the  unforgotten, — those 
who  wore  mitres,  and  helms,  and  crowns, 
— wore  all  encompassed  with  it.  What 
others  gained  who  with  no  less  purity 
walked  in  the  way  of  God  unnoticed,  may 
be  learned  from  him  who  prophesied  of 
old  that  such  should  dwell  in  peace  upon 
the  earth  ;*  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  the  his- 
torian who  has  profoundly  studied  the 
character  of  the  ages  of  faith,  who  is  of  all 
men  the  best  qualified  to  explain  the  true 
nature  of  this  divine  state,  and  to  appre- 
ciate its  felicity.  He  best  can  tell  how 
sweet  to  the  generations  of  men  is  peace ; 
he  best  can  show  how  to  cultivate,  preserve, 
and  impart  tranquillity ; so  that  when  re- 
ferring men  to  the  thoughts  and  manners 
of  Catholic  ages,  his  counsel  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  tlie  words  of  that  spirit  which 
cried  to  Dante  and  his  guide, 

“ If  ye  desire  to  mount, 

Here  must  ye  turn  : this  way  he  goes. 

Who  goes  in  quest  of  peace.”! 

To  men,  however,  who  are  wholly  igno- 
rant of  that  history,  and  who  judge  only 
from  the  reports  that  pass  current  when- 
ever the  voice  of  modern  sophists  has 
prevailed,  there  will  seem  to  interpose  an 
objection  of  immense  difficulty  ; for  they 
are  persuaded  that  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  contains  nothing  but  the  spectacle 
of  social  chaos,  an  uninterrupted  course  of 

• Baruch  iii.  t P“rg  xxiv. 


wars,  and  violence,  and  confusion.  The 
historians,  like  the  poets  of  our  days,  sing 
the  misery  of  man,  and,  like  the  fallen 
angels  in  Milton's  hell,  lament  the  destiny 
which  is  to  them  unknown ; but,  like  them 
also.  “ their  song  is  partial."  Nevertheless, 
however  we  may  be  convinced  that  their 
view  in  this  respect  is  mistaken,  we  cannot 
be  dispensed  from  seeking  to  prove  that  it 
is  so ; and,  therefore,  from  this  elevation 
where  we  stand,  our  steps  must  lead  us 
back  awhile  to  regions  of  sin  and  darkness, 
and  to  those  scenes  of  horror  which  modem 
writers  love  to  unfold. 

That  wars  and  violence  should  have  been 
found  in  ages  of  faith  is  an  observation 
which  affords  no  ground  for  combating  the 
truth  that  is  to  be  illustrated  in  this  book 
respecting  the  multitude  of  those  who  in- 
herited the  blessing  pronounced  upon  tho 
pacific  by  our  Divine  Saviour.  Under  the 
religion  of  Him  who  said  He  came  “ not 
to  send  peace  upon  earth  but  a sword,”  and 
who  never  promised  to  secure  the  interests 
of  the  world  and  of  material  prosperity, 
the  reign  of  temporal  order  can  never  be 
considered  as  an  accurate  criterion  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  approximation  of  ages 
to  the  true  end  of  man.  The  peace  which 
Ho  offered  was,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
something  different  from  this  temporal  ex- 
ternal order  which  many  enthusiasts,  in 
various  ages  of  the  Church,  proposed  to 
establish.  During  the  ages  of  faith  all 
who  heard  the  Church  were  perfectly  aware 
that  in  tho  present  condition  of  men  there 
must  be  wars  and  disorders  to  punish, 
correct,  and  try  the  human  race.  'If  in  the 
Church  of  G<^,  for  which  Christ  died, 
there  must  be  heresies,  what  Christian 
could  be  scandalized  at  finding  horrors 
affecting  the  material  order  in  the  world, 
for  which  Christ  did  not  pray?  St.  Theresa 
was  told  by  a spiritual  man  that  he  was 
not  surprised  at  theevilwhich  iscommitted 
by  men  in  the  state  of  mortal  sin,  but  that 
he  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  that  they 
did  not  cause  much  greater.*  Intervals 
of  order,  breathings,  as  it  were,  would 
occur,  but  nothing  more.  “ We  shall  rest 
during  a certain  number  of  days,  but  on 
the  next  we  shall  fight  again;”  and  in 
saying  this  to  Achilles  Priam  relates  the 
history  of  the  world.  What  Tacitus  says 
on  the  death  of  Vitellius  might  be  its 
motto : “ Rather  war  ceased  than  peace 
began. "j-  “Dumpaci  dat  tempus  hiems" 

* Caatle  of  the  Soul,  chap,  i- 

t Hist.  iv. 
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was  all  tbatCxsar  promised  ;*  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  not  a singular  epoch  when  men 
might  reckon  summers,  like  Thucydides, 
by  wars.  It  is  a fond  desire,  therefore,  of 
the  poet  to  find  a lodge  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness where  rumour  of  unsuccessful  or  suc- 
cessful war  may  never  reach  him  more. 
Pindar,  indeed,  had  said  of  the  sacred 
race  of  the  Hyperboreans,  that  they  lived 
apart  from  toil  and  battles,  undisturbed 
by  the  revengeful  Nemesis.f  But,  however 
heroes  and  their  feats  fatigued  the  former, 
he  was  forced  to  see  that  in  every  heart  are 
sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war.  “Is 
it  a thing  possible  that  this  world  should 
be  at  peace  ?"  asks  the  author  of  the  Tree  of 
Battles,  and  he  answers,  “ Truly  it  is 
not.  Nature  herself,"  he  continues  in  his 
quaint  but  forcible  style,  “ by  difference 
of  complexions  causes  war.  Let  there  be 
two  seigneurs  in  a country,  one  is  of  one 
complexion,  the  other  of  another.  One  loves 
justice,  the  other  simony  ; one  loves  mer- 
chants, the  other  men  of  arms  and  pillage. 
One  inclines  to  peace,  the  other  to  war ; 
one  sides  by  the  King  of  France,  the  other 
by  the  King  of  England.  Then,  supposing 
them  in  an  hotel  together,  one  likes  to  eat 
early,  the  other  late ; one  to  speak  too  much, 
the  other  to  listen  ; one  likes  white  wine, 
the  other  red ; and  thus  in  consequence  of 
the  complexion  of  human  bodies  scarcely 
can  there  be  accordance  in  this  world. 
Ood,  indeed,  can  make  peace  everywhere  ; 
for  he  can  make  all  men  good  and  wise, 
and  for  such  men  it  will  not  be  impossible 
to  remain  at  peace ; for  the  wise  man  is 
lord  of  his  stars,  and  if  by  carnal  inclina- 
tions be  should  be  bent  to  war,  by  the 
virtue  of  wisdom  he  can  surmount  the  in- 
clination of  the  flesh ; but  the  number  of 
the  unwise  is  great,  and  therefore,  war  must 
follow."!  ^’or  is  overmuch  importance 
attached  to  trifles  in  this  curious  passage. 
Sparta  sent  out  a great  armament  against 
Polycrates  of  Samos,  in  order,  as  Herodotus 
says,  to  revenge  the  plunder  of  a cauldron 
and  a breast-plate.  “ Here  bread  makes 
peace  for  you,"  says  St  Augustin.  “ Take 
away  bread,  and  see  what  a war  will  be 
within  you."^  The  mere  interview  be- 
tween worldly  chiefs  has  produced  great 
disorders.  Such  was  the  consequence  of 
that  between  Don  Fernando  IV.  of  Cas- 
tile, and  Denis  of  Portugal,  his  father- 
in-law  ; and  of  that  between  Philip  I.  and 
Don  Fernando.  Between  Hector  and 

• Lucan  ii.  ♦ Pyth.  x,  56. 

} L'Arbc*  des  BaUiUes.  f In  Paalm  zxxiii. 


Achilles  there  was  mortal  anger  which 
nothing  butdeath  could  appease,  on  account 
of  no  other  cause,  if  you  can  believe  the 
poet,  but  that  the  highest  virtue  was  in 
both.*  Strange  virtue  ns  it  would  have 
been  deemed  in  ages  of  faith,  but,  perhaps, 
consistent  with  all  that  fallen  nature  yields : 
the  most  amiable  of  ancient  poets  ascribes 
to  youth  in  happiest  times,  as  a matter  of 
indiflerence,  the  occupation  of  either  cul- 
tivating the  soil  or  of  shaking  towns  with 
war.-)-  The  schoolmen  see  the  necessity 
of  the  evil  from  estimating  the  confusion 
witliin  the  human  heart.  “ What  a per- 
turbation of  internal  peace !"  exclaims 
Hichard  of  St.  Victor  ; “ thoughts  contra- 
dict thoughts,  and  aflections  resist  aflec- 
tions : and  contrary  emotions  meet.  Nation 
rises  against  nation ; the  evil  are  divided 
against  themselves,  and  the  Lord  makes 
the  Egyptians  contend  against  Egyptians. 
Nay,  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  good 
sometimes  rise  against  the  good,  and  a 
man  fights  against  his  brother  and  against 
his  friend ; and  each  one  would  devour  the 
flesh  of  his  own  arm.  From  weakness  of 
the  head  and  will,  the  good  often  rise  against 
the  good,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  and  they  contend 
with  each  other  in  many  battles  and  sedi- 
tions ; and  never  in  any  state  during  this 
life  can  there  be  found  a firm  peace  or  a 
perfect  rest.”t  “ Yes,”  exclaims  Petrarch, 
“such  is  the  Tot  of  all  that  are  bom,  to  be 
ever  exposed  to  battle  either  against  foreign 
or  domestic  foes.  Our  first  and  last  hope 
must  be  Christ."}  “ Genoa  would  be  a 
happy  city,”  says  its  historian,  “if  it  could 
be  proclaimed  to  be  withoutconflicts  against 
foreign  enemies ; but  no  such  state  can 
exist  for  the  reason  that  no  mortal  can  be 
supremely  happy,  "||  or  as  Spenser  says, 
“ that  blisse  may  not  abide  in  state  of 
mortall  men.”  St.  Avitus  replies  to  Aure- 
lien,  who  had  congratulated  him  on  some 
interval  of  rest  amidst  the  invasion  and 
domination  of  the  Burgundians,  “Yes, 
doubtless  it  is  a manifest  sign  of  prosperity, 
however  fugitive  and  weak,  to  bo  able  to 
receive  news  from  one’s  friends ; but  this 
diluvian  tempest  of  events  and  disasters 
which  you  describe  can  never  wholly  cease 
from  agitating  human  things  so  long  as 
we  sail  on  the  ocean  of  the  world.  If. 
then,  we  are  allowed  a moment  for  breath 
in  these  calamities,  we  must  perceive  it  is 
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a suspension,  but  not  a termination,  of  our 
dangers — a little  gleam  of  light,  less  to  dis- 
sipate than  to  reveal  our  miseries,  in  order 
that  our  souls  may  be  the  more  tempered 
to  Buffering.  Cease,  then,  to  regard  these 
evils  as  tiiiished ; and  let  not  prosperity 
elevate  or  adversity  depress  you,  and  hope 
for  no  port  till  you  arrive  at  the  world 
where  tranquillity  will  reign  for  ever.”* 
Even  when  there  is  not  war  cither  between 
nations  or  between  kings,  between  kings 
and  people  or  monarchies  and  republics,  still 
to  vex  man's  peaceful  state  there  must  be 
battle  between  the  two  forma  of  the  human 
intelligence,  between  faith  and  rehellioua 
reason,  those  two  distinct  powers  having 
each  their  chiefs,  their  assemblies,  their 
pulpits,  and  mysteries  ; for  with  tlic  world 
began  a war  which  will  finish  with  the 
world,  and  not  before — that  between  faith 
or  the  Catholic  power,  and  negation  or  the 
rationalist  power  serving  a rebellious  will, 
the  one  descending  from  God  through  the 
patriarchs  and  the  Jews  to  Christ,  the 
other  from  the  demon  through  all  those 
who  have  imitated  his  pride.  History  is 
nothing  else  but  the  narrative  of  this  in- 
terminable struggle.  “ Impiorum  omnium 
caput  Diabolus  est,”  says  St.  Gregory.  So 
the  author  of  the  Tree  of  Battles  asks, 
“ Where  was  the  first  battle  ?”  and  an- 
swers, “ in  heaven,  when  an  angel  rebelled 
against  the  sovereign  Lord  God  ; and  truly 
it  is  no  great  marvel  that  in  this  lower 
world  there  should  be  many  great  and 
marvellous  wars  and  battles,  since  even 
above  in  heaven  there  were  wars  and  bat- 
tles."! This  great  battle  was  not  fought, 
however,  with  material  arms.  “It  was," 
says  Bossuet,  “ a conflict  of  thoughts  and 
of  sentiments.  The  angel  of  pride  said. 
Let  us  do  our  own  will  like  God ; and 
Michael  asked  on  the  contrary.  Who  is 
like  God  7 whence  is  his  name."  The' 
war  in  heaven  was  soon  finished,  but  it 
broke  out  afresh  within  the  human  heart, 
where  the  demons  hoped  to  re-establish 
their  former  empire.  When  there  were 
only  four  persons  in  the  world,  one  of  them 
slew  his  brother.  The  conclusion  which 
the  philosopher  comes  to,  hud  been  drawn 
by  Sl  Augustin,  “ the  first  founder  of  the 
earthly  state  was  a fratricide,  and  it  is  not 
strange,”  he  adds,  “that  its  history  should 
correspond  with  that  archetype.”;  But  we 
need  not  leave  the  middle  ages  to  find 
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profound  views  on  this  subject.  Vincent 
de  Beauvais  says,  “In  Cain  began  the 
malice  of  the  reprobate — in  Abel  the 
patience  of  the  saints.  Cain  built  an 
earthly  city,  and  congregated  wealth  by  ra- 
pine and  violence,  and  invited  his  friends 
to  robbery,  and  fearing  those  whom  he  in- 
jured, on  account  of  security,  collected 
them  in  cities ; and  Cain  is  bom  before 
just  Abel,  to  show  that  in  Adam  the  whole 
human  race  is  corrupted  in  mass,  and 
that  when  any  one  from  that  mould  is  i 
made  a vessel  of  honour,  this  proceeds  not 
from  nature,  but  from  the  mercy  of  God,  j 
calling ; the  studies  of  the  sons  of  Cain,"  j 
he  adds,  “ manifest  to  what  state  they  be-  i 
long."*  In  fact,  as  Frederic  Schlegel  re-  ' 
marks,  “ his  dccendants  are  distinguished  I 
in  all  the  original  records  and  traditions  1 
of  mankind  by  a skill  in  the  mechanical  ; 
arts,  in  working  of  metals,  by  a turbulent 
and  warlike  spirit,  producing  at  last  the 
race  of  giants.  On  the  other  band,  the  ! 
family  of  Seth  are  traced  by  the  character- 
istics of  piety,  reverence,  virtue,  and  pcace- 
ablcne.ss ! These  two  races  of  men  are 
marked  in  profane  monuments,  as  well  as 
in  holy  writ.”f 

Under  these  two  different  forms,  the 
race  of  men  is  presented  in  all  the  ancient 
traditions  of  the  world.  On  the  one  band 
it  is  a devout  race  seeking  God,  loving 
peace,  enjoying  long  life'in  a patriarchal 
condition  of  simplicity,  yet  not  without  a 
deep  wisdom,  as  may  be  learned,  not  merely 
from  perishable  rolls  of  writing,  but  from 
durable  monuments  of  stone.  On  the 
other  band,  a colossal  race,  of  strong, 
mighty,  wicked  sons  of  God's,  of  heaven- 
assaulting-giants,  as  they  appear  in  our 
later  heroic  fables.  This  division  of  men 
into  two  opposite  kinds,  mutually  opposed 
and  hostile,  forms  the  real  contents  of  the 
whole  of  early  history.  As  soon  as  this 
division  of  mankind  had  taken  place,  and 
two  wills  arisen  in  them,  one  a godly,  or 
at  least,  a will  desiring  God,  and  tlie  other 
a natural,  desiring  only  nature,  passionate 
and  disordered  will,  it  is  immediately  ob- 
servable, that  the  human  race  takes  two 
different  and  opposite  directions,  separat- 
ing from  each  other.  Although  that  oppo- 
sition was  pointed  out  as  a difference  of 
stem,  and  a division  of  two  people,  yet  it 
was  never  the  main  point  to  remark  it  as 
a mere  distinction  between  a noble  and  a 
weak  race  of  men,  as  later  writers  have 
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1 done  in  reference  to  the  Celtic  tribes.  In 
^ the  olden  times,  it  was  much  more  an 
I opposition  of  mind,  and  of  the  spiritual 
^ disposition,  than  a bare  differenee  of  origi- 
I nal  stock,  which  divided  the  world  into  two 
divisions,  each  hostile  and  combating  the 
other.  However  far  removed  in  time  from 
the  present,  “ they  may  be  regarded,”  be 
proceeds  to  say,  “ as  answering  to  the  two 
parties  divided  in  their  belief,  only  in 
another  form  and  manner,  and  under  other 
relations  from  what  now  exists.  It  wa.s,  in 
a word,  the  opposition  of  religion  and  irre- 
ligion,  but  on  the  vast  scale  of  the  original 
world,  and  accompanied  with  the  gigantic 
power  which  the  oldest  traditions  com- 
memorate. "*• 

These  arc  the  giants  spoken  of  in  the 
prophecies,  from  which  the  Church  reads, 
who  were  from  the  beginning,  knowing 
! war,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  chosen,  an 
! allusion  to  whom  explains  the  saying  of 
I Montaigne,  that  there  is  more  difference 
j between  some  men  and  others,  than  be- 
: tween  some  men  and  .some  beasts.  There 
were,  moreover,  other  considerations,  to 
convince  thoughtful  Christians,  in  the  ages 
of  faith,  that  the,  world  could  never  enjoy 
uninterrupted  tranquillity.  One  of  them 
' thus  sung — 

i“  Nunquam  bella  bonis,  nunquam  dUcrimina 
doauiit; 

Et  cum  quo  certet  mens  pta  semper  iLabct.'* 

I “ If  it  be  asked,"  says  another,  “ what  are 
the  causes  of  there  being  so  many  wars  in 
I the  world  ? I answer,  that  they  are  all  for 
■ the  sins  of  the  people,  to  punish  which 
God  permits  wars.  Men  of  amis  are  the 
scourge  of  God.  by  his  permission  to  punish 
sinners,  and  to  do  execution  upon  them 
in  this  world,  ns  the  devils  of  hell  do  in 
I the  noxt."-)-  •'  Times  of  war,"  says  St. 

I Augustin,  “ are  according  as  Gorl  judges 
littiiig,  to  punish  thchuioan  race.”!  They 
are  also  to  correct  it : therefore,  the  same 
great  doctor  said  to  the  men  around  him, 
" Scipio  wished  you  to  be  terrified  by  an 
enemy,  lest  you  should  give  way  to  luxury. 
Now  that  you  are  ground  down  by  an 
enemy,  you  do  not  even  repr.ss  it.  Per- 
didistisntilitatem  calamitatis,  et  miserrimi 
facti  esiis,  et  pcssimi  pcnnansisiis.  ’l 
“ Sadness,"  as  Richard  of  St  Victor 
says,  “when  it  is  chastized  by  Gmi  tries  to 
accuse  not  its  own  conscience,  but  His 
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justice,  and  fears  not  to  adduce  in  His 
reproach  what  God  prepares  for  its  correc- 
tion, and  as  it  were,  a medicine  for  its 
special  disease  : what  so  impious,  what  so 
alien  from  tmo  piety  But  still  the  end 
is  fulfilled.  “ By  adversity,”  as  he  ob- 
serves, “ the  reprobate  are  punished,  but 
not  corrected ; while  by  adversity  the  good 
are  corrected  from  their  evil,  or  are  pro- 
moted to  better  things."t  " Hence,"  as 
St.  Augustin  remarks,  “ God  sometimes 
executes  his  good  will  by  making  use  of 
the  evil  will  of  wicked  men."t  For  as  the 
Master  of  the  Sentences  shows,  "the  will 
of  God  is  always  fulfilled  by  man,  whither- 
soever he  turns  himself."|  F’rom  this 
knowledge  it  followed,  that  in  ages  of 
faith  a poet  would  not,  like  Virgil,  invoke 
with  surprise  the  muse,  to  tell  him  what 
anger  of  the  deity  “ insignem  pietate  vimm, 
tot  adire  laborcs  impulerit."|| 

Hear  how  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis 
speak : — " Thus  was  the  good  king  Philip 
do  Valois  a trae  Catholic,  therefore,  our 
Lord  wished  him  to  have  pain  and  tribu- 
lation in  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might 
reign  with  him  after  death  for  ever.^  With- 
out such  trials,  there  could  bo  no  exercise 
of  fortitude,  which  is  the  science  of  endur- 
ing contrary  and  formidable  things  !•• 
Still  less  would  a poet  then  have  referred, 
like  Cowper,  to  the  long  security  of  his 
country  from  war,  while  inflicting  it  upon 
other  nations,  as  an  argument  to  prove 
that  it  was  especially  favoured  by  God, 
addressing  it  in  lines  like  his. 

“ Peculiar  is  the  qrace  by  thee  possess’d, 

Tliy  foes  implacable,  Uiy  land  at  rest; 

Thy  thunders  travel  over  earth  and  seas, 

-Snd  all  at  fauinc  is  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease.” 

Ho  speaks  as  if  under  the  old  law,  not 
^the  new,  which  imposes  penance  on  nations 
as  on  men.  Dttring  ages  of  faith,  in  times 
of  overwhelming  disaster,  as  in  the  fifth 
century,  when  some  minds,  not  finnly 
settled  in  its  doctrine,  were  troubled  and 
filled  with  doubts  as  to  the  providential 
government  of  the  world,  there  rose  up 
men  to  repeat  and  develop  the  doctrine  of 
St.  Augustin.  Such  were  a Prosper  of 
Aquitaine,  a Salvicn  of  Jfarseilles,  a St. 
Eiicher  of  Lyons,  who  philosophized  like 
hit.i  on  the  iiiva-sions  and  wars  of  the  bar- 
barians. “Tliese  wars  and  desolations,” 
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»ays  a writer  in  the  year  890,  alluding  to 
the  Huns  in  a letter  to  the  bishop  of  Verdun, 
are  sent  to  punish  our  sins  and  load  us  to 
mercy.  In  all  ages  they  have  been  em- 
ployed for  that  end.  Blessed  Gregoi y,  in 
the  close  of  his  book  ‘on  Ezochiel,*  deplores 
the  calatnities  of  his  limes,  saying,  on  all 
sides  we  are  encompassed  with  swords,  and 
with  imminent  danger  of  death.  Blcsst*d 
father  Augustin  reproves  a bishop  lor  lament- 
ing over  much  the  ruin  of  his  city,”  and 
says,  “non  est  magnus  qui  magnum  puiat 
quod  corniunt  lapidcs  el  inoriuutur  mor- 
tales.’**  In  1330,  an  historian  of  Pavia 
says,  “ though  our  city  is  now  oppressed 
with  discords,  let  our  objectors  know  that 
God  has  inflicted  these  dissensions  on  it  as 
on  a city  that  He  loves  and  wishes  to  correct 
in  mercy ; for  doubtless  the  machinations  of 
these  sons  of  Belial,  who  by  His  just  per- 
mission have  risen  up  amongst  us,  will  only 
conduce  to  enhance  the  crown  of  the  good.'*t 

That  wars  and  troubles  were  unavoidable, 
had  been  recognised,  notwithstanding  the 
vain  Roman  fi)rmula,‘  by  ihe  ancient  sages 
and  poets,  who  endeavoured  also  to  trace 
the  evil  to  its  source.  Plato  finds  it  iu  the 
body,  which  in  fact,  explains  l»est  the  ]mm*i's 
words,  “ et  nuillis  utile  helium. “§  “Wars,** 
he  says,  “ proceed  from  the  love  of  riches,” 
and  we  are  ctunpelled  to  gain  riches  on 
account  of  the  body,  to  W n»Myica- 

(ofiiBa  KTa(r6ai  iia  t6  (7Wfui>{|  St.  Bonaveii- 
tura  shows  this  from  holy  writ.  Properly 
causes  strife,  as  appears  from  the  shepliords 
of  Abraham  and  of  Lot,^  and  those  of 
Isaac  and  of  Gerara.**  Hence,  the  poet 
says — • 

**  Si  dtio  de  nostris  tollas  pronomina  rebus, 
Prslia  cessarent,  pax  sine  Ute  furcu'* 

The  type  of  a muliiude  in  all  ages  is  the  1 
dealer  in  crests  for  helmets,  with  the  Gteek^ ; 
poet,  who  tells  Trugaeus  that  the  peace  has  • 
ruined  him,  dir«X«<rdv  fWV  rr)v  rf’xvrjv  xai  t6v 
jStov.ff  Such  was  Aiig'Uo,  and  we  should 
thank  Italians  for  so  concealing  his  English 
name,  who  replied  to  the  Pax  tecum  of  two 
friars,  who  came  to  see  him  at  the  castle  of 
Moniecchio,  may  God  deprive  you  of  alms  ! 
explaining  afterwards  his  reply,  by  remind- 
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ing  them  that  he  lived  by  war,  like  the 
Roman  conqueror  who  was  an  enemy  wher- 
ever any  money  could  be  extracted,*  and 
like  others  too  whom  we  need  not  mention. 

**  Anna  placcnl  miseris.  deuiuque  commoda  luxu, 
Yulnenbua  reparaniur.*’ 

Such  men  bv  violence  would  seek  the 
fomuie  of  the  Cid  and  his  companions,  who 
went  to  the  king’s  court  ujhjii  mules,  and 
who  returned  upon  horses.  .fEsehylus  only 
8!aus  the  fact,  that  the  Furies  wish  to  be 
fellow  inhabitants  of  the  same  city  with 
Mincrva.f  Virgil  speaks  of  her — 

« Cui  trislia  bella, 

Ircque,  insidicque,  et  crimina  uoxia  cordi.*’ 

Addressing  that  direful  enemy,  he  says, 

“ you  can  ann  brothers  of  one  mind  against 
each  other,  and  diffuse  haired  and  misery 
through  houses,” — “libi  nomina  mille,  Mille 
nocendi  artes.*'+;  He  again  represents  the  | 
type  of  a large  class  of  men  that  will  always  i 
exist,  in  him  who  says — 

**  Aut  pugnani,  aut  aliquid  jam  dudum  inraderc 
magnum, 

Mens  afritai  mihi,  nec  placida  contenta  qoiele  j 
esi.”§  ! 

Yet  to  fate  he  ascribes  it,  for  with  a deep  | 
groan  JEneas  says,  “ Nos  alias  hinc  ad 
lacrimas  eadem  horrida  belli  P'ata  vocanl.”j|  ; 
In  ages  of  faith,  the  poet  had  a refuge,  “ a | 
stormy  star  rules  this  place,”  says  Petrarch, 

“ against  which  the  best  remedy  is  flight. 
But  alas!  whither  can  we  fly  from  the 
thunder  of  fortune  ? One  resolution  1 have  ' 
come  to,  that  the  peace  which  wc  seek  in 
vain  from  without,  we  seek  within  us;  and  1 
that  which  the  world  hath  not,  wc  implore  | 
fnun  God.”^  Lucan,  whom  Dante  saw  so  j 
high  advanced,**  enumerates  all  the  causes 
which  iit]])elled  to  arms  the  raging  people,  | 
and  drove  peace  from  the  world.  He  speaks  ; 
of  wealth,  new  manners,  luxury,  prodigality,  I 
feasting,  the  dread  of  poverty,  the  desire  of  , 
joining  field  to  field,  unbridl^  passions,  and 
of  Rome  not  able  to  bear  herself,  “Nec  se 
Roma  forens.”  Passions,  indeed,  os  another 
keen  observer  says,  were,  and  ever  will  he,  a 
fruitful  source  of  war, f A before  and  after 
Helen,  for  whose  sake  so  long  the  time  was 
fraught  with  evil.  And  equally  iuseparable 
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from  this  prosent  life  is  that  darkness  which 
involved  the  mind  of  Scipio  or  of  the  poet 
Ennius,  which  makes  him  boast,  that  by  the 
slaughter  of  enemies  be  had  opened  for 
himself  a way  to  heaven.  That  the  fallen 
nature  of  man  is  blindly  amorous  of  war 
was  well  known  to  historians  of  the  ancient 
world.  “There  being  a numerous  youth." 
says  Thucydides  of  the  slates  of  Greece, 
“they  were  pushed  on  to  war  with  eagerness,” 
ip^yro  ft  tAv  nSktfunf*  I n the  year  1412  the 
old  men  and  the  young  disputed  in  Padua 
as  to  whether  they  should  make  war  or  not 
upon  Vicenza.  “Let  there  be  peace,”  said 
the  former;  “peace,  to  which  every  man 
tends  finally.”  “Let  there  be  war,"  cried 
the  latter,  and  their  voice  prevailed ; so  that 
no  one  could  speak  of  peace  in  Padua  with- 
out danger  of  death. f It  is  something  to 
find  one  point  here  in  the  dissent  of  the  aged 
on  which  the  resemblance  fails  to  that  pic- 
ture by  the  Greek  historian,  who  says,  that 
of  the  Athenians,  both  young  and  old  were 
smitten  with  the  love  of  that  unhappy  expe- 
dition against  Sicily ; though  the  rest  is 
sufficiently  similar,  fur  he  says  that  if  any 
man  disapproved  of  it  he  was  induced  to  keep 
his  opinions  to  himself,  fearinglest  he  should 
be  thought  disaflected  to  the  state.  So  it 
set  out  amidst  the  blast  of  trumpets,  and 
libations  to  the  gods,  and  the  cheers  of  an 
enthusiastic  multitude,  and  the  chaunt  of 
patons  that  rose  simultaneous  from  the  sea 
and  from  the  shorc.^  1 1 is  certain  that  there 
is  in  men  an  inclination  to  kill  and  to  destroy. 
Lucan  says  that  Caesar’s  soldiers  were  at  first 
reluctant  to  march  against  their  country,  but 
that  they  were  recalled  by  the  direful  love  of 
war ; and  he  says  that  Ctesar  himself  loved 
wars  for  the  sake  of  wars.  Some,  conversant 
with  later  times,  will  think  that  we  need  not 
go  back  to  Caesar  to  hear  those  words  as- 
cribed to  him.  “ In  vain  would  storms  rage 
i(  no  forest  intervened  to  feel  their  force : the 
flame  would  expire  if  it  met  not  obstacle,  so 
to  have  no  enemies  would  injure  me,  and  I 
should  consider  it  a loss  if  those  did  not 
rebel  whom  I could  subdue  by  arms.”  As 
De  Maistre  says,  “Man  sometimes  kills 
for  killing  sake.  Proud  and  terrible  king, 
nothing  can  resist  him.”  There  are  many 
nations  of  savages,  as  the  Pere  Lafiteaii  re- 
marks, who  catmot  exist  without  fighting. 
Catsar  himself  is  an  instance,  who,  as  the 
poet  says,  “ Furious  in  arms,  rejoicea  in 
having  no  way  unless  by  bloodshed : has 

• Lib.  ti.  8 
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pleasure  not  in  entering  gales  that  are  thrown 
open,  but  in  breakitig  them  down,  ' Nullas, 
nisi  satiguiiiu  fuse  Gaudet  habere  vias.’  "* 
Pompey  ascribes  the  same  initid  to  all  his 
soldiers,  eager  for  battle  when  he  sought  to 
avoid  it,  “ Mcluunt,  ne  nun  cum  sanguine 
vincanl.”-!' 

There  is  no  age  of  the  world  sectire  from 
such  images, so  leriiblyexpre.ssed  by  Homer, 
when  a hero  says,  “ To  mo  were  always  dear 
ships,  and  comrades,  and  wars,  and  arrows, 
and  all  the  things  which  are  bitter  to  other 
men.  To  me  these  things  are  sweet : they 
are  placed  in  my  mind  by  God,  for  each  man 
has  his  particular  delights,  which  are  dear 
to  himself  and  not  to  another.”!  There 
are  even  whole  nations  influenced  by  “that 
fierce  spirit  whose  unholy  leisure  was  soothed 
by  mischief  since  the  world  began.”  The 
Corinthians  said  that  the  Athenians  regarded 
rest  from  labour  as  no  less  a calamity  than 
ceasele.ss  toil,  and  that  it  would  be  a true 
assertion  if  any  one  aflSrmed,  in  brief,  that 
they  had  never  rest  themselves,  and  would 
never  sufl’er  other  men  to  have  resl.|  But 
leaving  heathens  and  their  times,  whose  ex- 
perience was  nut  unknown  to  men  in  Chris- 
tian ages,  wo  may  conclude  from  the  whole, 
that  conflicts  and  disorders  so  far  from  being 
thought  by  the  latter  irreconcileable  with  the 
existence  of  the  true  religion,  seemed  to  them 
a fulfilment  of  its  predictions,  and  an  evidence 
of  its  truth.  Su  Bonaventura  shows  that 
there  is  a four-fold  war  distinguished  in 
Scripture:  “war  between  flesh  and  spirit, 
unless  penance  pacifies  it ; war  between  man 
and  God,  unless  justice  pacifies  it ; war  be- 
tween man  and  angel,  unless  the  blessed 
incarnation  of  the  Son  is  applied  to  pacify 
it ; and  war  between  man  and  bis  neighbour, 
unless  patience  pacifies  it.”||  Seek  peace, 
and  follow  it.  lie  does  not  say,  adds  St. 
Augustin,  that  you  will  find  it  here;  but 
seek,  and  follow  it.  Whither  shall  I follow 
it  ? To  tho  place  to  which  it  is  gone  before  : 
for  the  Lord  is  our  peace,  who  bath  ascended 
to  heaven. 

In  this  world  it  is  impossible  that  there 
should  not  be  contentions  and  sorrow.^  The 
perverse  society  of  tho  impious,  observes 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  renders  our  condition 
so  uncertain,  that  the  prophet  says,  “ Neither 
on  entering  nor  on  leaving  the  world  is  there 
peace.”*  * 

“ Such  is  the  state  of  men ; thus  enter  we 

Into  this  life  of  woe,  and  end  with  nuseiee.” 
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What  is  tnan  ? Pindar  will  answer,  the 
shadow  of  a dream.  What  is  man  ? Cala* 
mity  itself,  says  Herodotus;  the  occasion 
of  miseries,  says  Philemon  ; the  plaything 
of  fortune,  and  the  image  of  mutability,  says 
Aristotle. 

**  If  you  read  all  the  writings  of  the  philo- 
sophers,” sa>s  one  who  sought  in  late  times 
to  imitate  them,  *'you  will  find  that  no  one 
wrote  with  more  discernment  than  Heracli- 
tus wept.”*  Chiisiituis  in  ages  of  faith, 
had,  it  is  true,  other  views,  and,  as  wc  have 
seen  before,  a different  experience ; yet, 
contrasted  with  the  peace  within  them, 
which  enabled  them  to  discern  what  must 
be  elsewhere,  they  would,  with  a slight  re- 
serve, subscribe  to  this  dcscripiiou  of  the 
external  world : 

'*  O,  why  doe  wretched  men  so  much  dcsiro 
To  draw  their  dayes  unto  the  utmost  date, 

And  doe  not  rather  wish  Uiem  soonc  expire. 
Knowing  the  miscric  of  their  estate. 

And  thousaud  perills  which  tliom  still  awate, 

And  he  that  hapric  seemes,  and  Iea^t  in  paync, 
Yet  U as  nigh  his  end  os  he  that  most  doth 
playne  ?”f 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  after  citing  the  opinion 
of  St,  Jerome,  that  our  Lord  we]U  not  be- 
cause Lazarus  was  dead,  but  because  he 
was  about  to  recall  him  to  the  misery  of 
this  life,  adds,  ''which,  perchance,  was  so, 
since,  from  the  sentiment  of  true  piety 
which  he  there  possessed  as  tnily  man,  he 
wept  over  the  miserable  lot  of  the  human  con- 
I dition  to  which  he  was  about  to  recal  Laza- 
' rus.”^  A tragedy,  a tragedy,  were  the  words 
which  the  venerable  Dora.  Didierde  la  Cour, 
abbot  of  S.  Venne,  was  heard  to  repeal  in 
his  last  hours.  Some  one,  who  heard  him, 
at  length  demanded,  " Father,  do  you  wish 
to  leach  us  that  this  life  is  a tragedy,  and 
that  you  have  played  your  part  in  it?”  ; 
He  replied  by  an  inclination  of  his  head  to 
' signify  assent.}  Of  the  life  of  faith,  opposed 
to  that  of  glory,  St.  Augustin  says,  *'  Bona 
cst,  sed  adbuc  misera.”|| 

Such  redectionsare  a necessary  preparat  ion 
for  the  sad  rciro8j)ecl  which  now  awaits  us, 
to  enable  us  to  understand,  with  the  great 
poet  of  the  ages  of  faith,  “how  hitter  can 
spring  up  wheu  sweet  is  sown.’*  For  at  that 
retrospect,  in  reference  to  these  happy  times, 
still  we  see  tlie  tenor  of  man’s  woe  holds  on 
the  same.  The  glorious  city  of  God  is  placed 
amidst  the  society  of  men  living,  as  St  Au- 
gustin says,  “after  the  manner  of  iiieu  under 

• HeinsU  Orat.  2'!.  f Spenaer,  iv.  3. 
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the  domination  of  rebel  angels."*  To  few 
generations,  therefore,  of  the  peaceful  race  ' 
can  an  historian  apply  the  Tbucydidean  ^ 
phrase,  aud  designate  them  avttptH 
Often  into  a Beet  falls  every  grove. 

“ - it  tristis  ad  itthera  clamor 

Bellantum  juvenum,  et  duro  sub  Marie  caden- 

Honore  Bonnor  assigns  as  one  of  bis 
reasons  for  composing  his  work,  entitled  the 
Tree  of  Baltics,  ilmt  he  can  hardly  name  a 
s]K>t  of  ground,  whether  coiiiuiy*  or  duchy, 
which  Bl  that  time  was  perfectly  at  peace. 

“ Many  sons  of  discord  and  enemies  of 
peace  were  still  in  the  kingdom  of  France 
and  in  other  kingdoms,"  says  the  great 
chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  the  Bald ; and  when  was  it  otherwise  ? 
Fearfully  significant  of  disetrder  in  the  world 
are  the  very  directions  given  to  visitors  of 
parishes,  as  these,  by  the  Council  of  Uheims, 
in  1408,  which  command  them  to  inquire 
in  each,  whether  there  be  any  chests  in  the 
church  without  necessity  arising  from  war.J 

The  Human  jxict,  speaking  of  the  Pbar* 
salian  tragedy,  declines  describing  the  worst 
scenes,  and  wishes  that  they  may  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion. 

“ .\h!  potiua  pereant  lacryma*,  pcreaptque  que- 
rela* t 

Quidquid  in  hac  acicgessbti,  Roma,  tacebo.*’^ 

If,  in  the  review  which  we  are  now  to  make 
of  the  wars  and  discords  which  desolated  the 
nations  during  ages  of  faith,  1 should  omit 
to  speak  of  many,  for  our  Itmiis  will  permit 
but  of  a rapid  glance,  which  can  only  catch  the 
most  prominent,  the  silence  will  not  proceed 
from  a similar  motive  ; lor  the  glory  of  the 
city  God  has  nothing  to  lose  by  bringing 
forward  instances  of  the  obstacles  opposed  to 
it  by  the  perversity  of  men.  These  are  the 
dark,  troubled  waters  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, 1 declared  we  should  meet,  and  which 
I pledged  myself  to  pass,  offering  also  to 
conduct  oiheis  beyond  them,  a confidence 
in  which  none  of  the  historians  or  moralists 
of  the  middle  ages  will  be  found  deficient, 
for  truth  they  fcll  needs  no  concealment. 
George  Stella,  in  the  preface  to  his  Annals  > 
of  the  Genoese,  declares,  accordingly,  that 
he  will  describe  boih  the  evils  and  the  good 
of  his  cnunirv,  in  order  that  the  understanding 
may  be  instructed  as  to  (he  condition  of  the 
limes,  and  that  the  mind  may  be  more  fer- 
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vently  impelled  (o  desire  ihat  peace  wliich 
the  world  caiiiiol  give.* 

The  gesis  of  kings  and  dukes,  and  in 
what  strain  sad  war  may  be  described,  has 
Ilonici  shown ; but  how  can  1 undertake  to 
give  even  a faint  idea  of  the  m ils,  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  blessed  peaceful,  which 
afflicted,  for  so  many  ages,  the  city  of  God? 
Schiller  says,  that  it  would  require  eternity 
to  consider  the  perplexed  image  of  the  ufli- 
versal  woe.  To  use  the  words  of  our  groat 
poet, 

“ We  ace  the  ground  whereon  theae  woes  do  He, 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  theae  piteous  woes, 
We  cannot,  without  circumstance,  deserj'.'* 

“In  the  world,"  says  St.  Hildegard, 
" there  are,  at  intervals,  times  of  insolence, 
and,  again,  times  of  contrition,  and  occasion- 
ally, times  of  the  lightning  and  thunder  of 
diverse  iniquitie5.'’-f-  These  are  the  funeral 
and  Tartarean  years,  of  which  St.  Augustin 
speaks,  like  that  when  Rome  saw  five  con- 
suls.i  These  are  the  hours  of  terrific  judg- 
ment, when,  as  at  the  Passion,  the  angels  of 
peace  weep  bitterly  ;§  when  the  holy  patient 
are  heard  to  breathe  a prayer  that  the 
rude  scene  may  end ; for  then,  as  an  old 
poet  says, 

“ Factum  eet  in  terris  quidquid  discordia  jiusit.”|| 

Then  all  things  are  in  disorder  excepting 
the  constant  minds  of  the  saints,  while  im- 
pious Mars  rages  throughout  the  world. 
Then  wars,  that  make  such  waste  in  brief 
mortality,  announced  with  “ cry  of  Haro," 
with  harsh  resounding  trumpet's  dieadful 
bray,  and  grating  shout  of  wrathful  iron 
anns,  furnish  occasion  through  all  lands  for 
deeds  unsung  by  poets  but  chronicled  in  hell. 
Then,  as  one  of  late  so  grandly  sings,  “ The 
sound  is  that  of  the  assault  of  an  imperial 
city,  the  hiss  of  inextinguishable  fire,  the 
roar  of  giant  cannon  ; the  earthquaking  fall 
ul  vast  bastions  and  precipitous  towers,  the 
clash  of  wheels  and  clang  of  armed  hoofs, 
and  crash  of  brazen  mail,  as  of  the  wreck 
of  adamantine  mountains,  the  mad  blast  of 
trumpets  and  the  neigh  of  raging  steeds, 
and  shrieks  of  women  whose  thrill  jars  the 
blood,  and  now  more  loud  the  mingled  bat- 
tle cry.”  Alas!  poor  sons  of  peace,  where 
are  they  the  while  ? Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  book  will  be  an  answer  to  this 

* Stellee  An.  Gen.  ap.  Muratori,  tom.  xvti. 
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question.  But  let  us  seek  to  distinguish  in 
brief  some  few  of  these  dread  intervals. 
They  occur  early  in  our  history.  Witness 
what  St.  Jerome  says,  “ The  mind  shudders 
to  contemplate  the  ruins  of  our  times.  For 
mote  than  twenty  years  the  Roman  blood 
has  unceasingly  flowed  from  Constantinople 
to  the  J ulian  .Alps.  Scythia,  Thrace,  Mace- 
donia, Dardania,  Dacia,  Thessaly,  .Achaia, 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  and  all  Pannonia,  have 
been  ravaged  and  laid  waste  by  the  Goths, 
Sarmatians,  H uns.  Vandals,  and  Marcomans. 
How  many  matrons,  how  many  virgins  of 
God,  have  been  a prey  to  these  animals ! 
Bishops  prisoners,  priests  slain,  churches 
overthrown;  horses  stabled  at  the  altars 
of  Christ ; the  relics  of  martyrs  untombed. 
Everywhere  grief  and  groans,  and  many 
images  of  death.  The  Roman  world  is  fall- 
ing, and  our  stiff  necks  are  not  bent.  The  east 
did  seem  safe  from  these  evils,  and  only  terri- 
fied at  the  intelligence,  when,  lo ! from  the 
utmost  rocks  of  Caucasus  there  have  come 
down  upon  us  wolves  not  of  Arabia,  but  of 
tbe  north,  to  ovenun  the  provinces.  How 
many  monasteries  captured, how  many  rivers 
swollen  with  human  blood  ! To  describe 
these  things,  Thucydides  and  Sallust  would 
be  mute."*  The  horrors  which  accompanied 
the  fall  of  tbe  Roman  empire  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  first  act  in  this  great  drama. 
Passing  over  the  long  and  cruel  wars  and 
spoliations  which  ended  in  the  subjection  of 
Italy  by  tbe  Longobards,-)-  if  we  turn  to 
the  state  of  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  we 
have  striking  testimonies  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  evil.  Affecting  are  the  complaints  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  on  occasion  of  the  war 
of  the  Burgundian  chiefs,  which  filled  all 
places  with  confusion  and  dismay.  Fauriel  i 
remarks  the  melancholy  which  pen’ades  men 
of  this  fifth  age  at  the  spectacle  of  the  wars  | 
around  them.  He  cites  the  letters  of  St.  , 
Avitus,  and  one  from  St.  Gennain,  bishop  I 
of  Paris,  to  Brnnehaut,  urging  her  to  use  j 
her  influence  with  Sigebert,  to  prevent  war.  ] 
"Although  these  countries,"  says  the  latter, 

“ are  accustomed  to  misfortune,  and  though 
we  seem  ap|)roaching  our  complete  destruc- 
tion, I should  not  have  despaired  of  seeing 
the  divine  mercy  suspend  chastisement  in 
expectation  of  an  amendment,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  absolute  rule  of  those  wills  which  en- 
gender death,  of  that  cupidity,  root  of  all 
evils,  and  of  that  fury,  which  destroys  all 
sentiment  of  prudence.”  J The  wars  of  the 
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Franks  in  this  century  were  peculiarly  hor- 
rible, in  as  much  as  they  dcvaslaletl  the 
country,  and  eradicated  the  very  fruits  of  the 
earth.  1 1 was  of  the  Franks  that  Libunius 
said,  '*  Peace  is  for  them  a horrible  cala- 
mity,"* and  to  Alaric  that  these  words  were 
ascribed : 

" Atque  utinam  cunctoa  licuisset  perdere  hello  !”v 

Disordered  us  were  these  times,  there  was 
still  something  left  of  horror  to  distinguish 
that  dark  episode  of  eighty-eight  years  which 
saw  the  reign  of  Clovis  and  the  fall  of  the 
Merovingian  race  in  the  confinement  of 
Childerie.  Then  came  the  civil  wars  in  the 
I time  of  laiuis-le-Dcboniiaire,  whom  Divine 
! Providence  seemed  resolved  to  punish  in  his 
I children,  down  to  the  third  generation,  in 
1 Charles  the  Simple,  whom  Herebert  put  to 
[ death  in  the  prison  of  Peronne.  Tnily  the 
domination  of  these  sons  was  violent  and 
disordered.  What  a piteous  tragedy  was 
that  which  in  one  act  displayed  the  unrivalled 
grandetir  and  prosperity  of  Charles-le-Gros, 
and  in  the  next  showed  his  sudden  destruc- 
tion, and  the  race  of  Charlemagne  extinct 
i beyond  the  Rhine,  while  perishing  in  France 
I about  the  same  time  in  the  misentble  ends 
I of  Charles  the  Simple,  Lotbaire,  and  Louis  ! 

, The  sufferings  of  men  during  these  wars 
may  be  conjectured  from  what  took  place  at 
the  storming  of  Chfilons,  or  from  the  elo- 
; quent  and  pathetic  picture  given  of  the 
horrors  which  attended  the  dismemberment 
of  Charlemagne's  empire,  by  the  monk  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Wala,  abbot  of  Corby.  At 
j this  e])t>ch  a bishop  of  Brescia  thus  writes 
I to  another  prelate : “ I beseech  your  fide- 
lity to  inform  me  what  events  are  pa.ssing 
and  what  peace  our  kings,  the  sons  of  Loitis, 
observe  with  Carolomatin  ; for  we  who  live 
in  Italy,  a prey  one  time  to  this  power,  an- 
other to  that,  are  anxiously  expecting  to 
hear  of  their  coming  to  an  agreement,  that 
we  may  know  to  whom  we  ate  to  bo  subject."! 
But  let  us  return  to  the  northern  invasions. 
Meti  of  early  times  had  glimpses  of  what 
was  in  reserve  for  the  world.  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  styles  Christians  “ the  peace- 
ful race,"  opposing  them  to  the  Scythians, 
Celts,  and  'Thracians.  § The  Goths  and 
other  northern  tribes,  as  Jornandus  says, 
“ used  to  boast  that  Mars  had  boon  bom  in 
their  country. "1|  The  answer  of  Gaiikater 
to  St.  Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  was,  " I am 
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neither  pagan  nor  Christian.  My  comrades  ' 
and  I profess  no  other  religion  than  a perfect  j 
confidence  in  our  own  strength  and  invinci- 
bility in  battle."  What  terror  pervaded  the  | 
peaceful  race  in  the  ninlh  century,  when  ' 
these  Normans  assailed  France  with  whole  , 
armies  of  such  men,  driving  before  them 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  the  clergy, 
carrying  the  relics  of  the  saints  as  their 
most  precious  treasures,  when  neither  the 
Merovingians,  nor  the  Carlovingians,  nor 
the  bishops,  could  defend  the  countiy ; the 
letter  of  Uincinar  to  the  pope  in  this  age  , 
being  a confession  of  the  inability  of  the 
latter!  "The  barbarians,”  as  Muratori  re-  i 
marks,  “ not  content  with  seizing  cities  and 
towns,  took  )K)S5e5sion  als<j  of  the  houses  and  i : 
j land  of  private  |>ersons,  killing  or  expelling  j 
their  owners."*  The  ravages  of  the  Danes  in  I 
Ireland  in  the  eighth  century,  men  like  those  ^ 
of  Homer,  to  whom  war  was  sweeter  than  a | 
retuni  in  ships  to  their  dear  fatherland,  ; 
their  repeated  invasions  of  England,  and 
their  wars  with  her  Alfred  and  St.  Edmimd, 
bear  witness  that  the  desolation  was  not 
confined  to  the  continent,  but  that  every 
where  the  peace  of  the  Christian  world  was 
disturbed.  Thus  returned  the  race  of  giants, 
when  " might  only  was  admired,  and  valour 
and  heroic  virtue  called.  To  overcome  in 
battle  and  .subdue  nations,  and  bring  home 
spoils  with  infinite  manslaughter,  was  count- 
ed the  highest  pitch  of  human  glory." 

In  the  eighth  century  nearly  the  whole 
of  Spain  had  been  subdued  by  the  Santssins, 
who  afterwards  seized  Sicily ; while  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Europe  the  invasion  of  the 
Huns  was  accompanied  with  indescribable 
horror.  These  ferocious  warriors  raised  a 
pyramid  of  a hundred  thousand  human 
skulls,  and  boasted  that  they  had  raised 
seventy  cities.  After  their  passage  of  the 
Rhine,  say  the  great  chronicles  of  St.  Denis, 

" all  Gaul  was  afflicted  with  battles : every- 
wheie  were  cries,  tears,  horrors,  slaughter, 
and  rapine."!  To  learn  the  calamities 
caused  by  the  Huns  in  general,  we  should 
read  the  different  chronicles  of  abbeys  pub- 
lished by  Canisius  and  Leibnitz.  The 
notice  which  occurs  of  them  when  brief  is 
no  less  significative.  Thus,  of  the  year  917, 
the  annalist  of  Corby  says,  “Tbe  Huns  laid 
waste  the  monastery  and  all  the  country 
about."!  Similarly,  respecting  the  irruption 
of  the  Tartars  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
chronicles  of  Austrian  and  other  abbeys  are 

* Antiq.  Ital.  i.  t Lit.  i,  6. 
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full  of  details.*  1 1 was  after  the  wars  of  the 
Italian  princes  that  Italy  was  invaded  by  the 
Huns,  whose  cruelties  may  be  collected  from 
the  letters  of  condolence  sent  by  Pope  Ser- 
gius III.  to  Leopard,  abbot  of  Nonantula, 
on  the  destruction  of  his  monastery  by  these 
invaders  in  908.f  Salomon  III.  bishop  of 
Constance,  who  died  in  919,  laments,  in  a 
solemn  poem  addressed  to  Bisho))  Dado, 
the  desolation  of  Italy  by  these  invasions, 
which  were  facilitau?d,  he  says,  by  the  civil 
wars  of  Lambert,  Berengarins,  and  the  sons 
of  Louis  Boso.  He  begins  by  showing 
that  the  whole  Christian  life  is  love : 

“ Quid  plus  ? posaidet  omne  bonum  possessor 
umoris, 

Nec  locus  est  mcriti,  si  deost  dilectio  cordi.*’ 

Then,  after  describing  the  state  of  Italy, 
whose  plains,  he  says,  are  whitened  with 
the  bones  of  the  .slain,  he  shows  that  the 
calamities  have  been  caused  by  the  absencr; 
of  a strong  hand  to  govern.  “Wonder  not,” 
he  says,  “at  such  horrors,  but  rather  that 
we  have  not  all  perished,  when  there  was 
no  one  who  could  say,  Do,  or,  Desist. 

Bat  unconverted  or  apostate  nations  were 
not  the  only  disturbers  of  the  Christian 
peace.  We  must  make  mention,  too,  of 
those  kings  and  feudal  tyrants  who  wrought 
so  many  a woe  for  fair  lands.  “ The  season 
of  the  year  when  kings  proceed  to  war,” 
.says  Radevicus,  the  continuator  of  Otho  of 
Frisiiigen,  .speaking  of  the  deeds  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  I.,  as  if  the  ancient 
phrases§  were  still  current. |(  “The  wars 
which  in  our  time  through  the  cupidity  of 
kings  have  raged  in  Italy,”  says  an  old 
soldier,  Antouius  Pontus,*i  Such  senten- 
ces convey  a mournful  lesson.  In  fact,  few 
ages  have  been  exempt  from  the  effects  of 
such  cupidity.  The  execrable  avarice  of 
Richard  1.  in  his  latter  years,  was  a great 
excitement  to  his  ferocity  in  making  wai.** 
“ Hear  me,  kings  and  princes,  hear  me,  I 
pray  you !"  says  the  monk  Nicholas,  in  the 
history  of  his  great  pilgrimage  to  Jerusaleu); 
“ What  makes  wars  between  you  but  irra- 
tional hatred  and  the  appetite  of  vain  glory, 
or  an  insatiable  ardour  for  possessing  lands  ? 
Alas  ! you  kuow  that  to  die  for  such  causes 
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is  not  a safe  thing  but  bitterly  perilous.”* 
What  the  pacific  suffered  from  wars  of  this 
de.scription  may  be  collected  from  incidental 
notices.  Thus,  in  the  Saxon  chronicle  we 
read  that,  in  the  year  1087,  “William  went 
into  Normandy  and  made  war  upon  his  own 
lord,  Philip  the  king,  and  burnt  Mante  and 
all  the  holy  ministers  that  were  in  the  town ; 
and  two  holy  men  that  served  God,  leading 
the  life  of  anachorets,were  burned  therein. "f 
Our  Norman  kings  were,  indeed,  terrible. 
Peter  of  Bloisknew  them  well.  “Oh,  God!” 
he  exclaims,  “Deliver me  from  the  neces.sity 
of  returning  to  the  odious  and  troublesome 
court  which  lies  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  where  order  and  peace  are  unknown.”^ 

When  the  English  deserted  their  fortress 
of  Benmrdieres  in  Limousin,  they  set  fire 
to  it ; and  when  Duguesclin  and  the  French 
airived,  “they  found  a priest  burnt, and  he  still 
held  a chalice  in  his  hand  ; at  which  specta- 
cle the  chivalry  of  France  had  pity.”§  The 
monk  of  Croyland,  after  describing  the  hor- 
rors of  the  civil  wars  which  terminated  with 
the  death  of  Richard  III.,  contrasts  the 
misery  of  life  with  the  happiness  of  dying ; 
for,  speaking  of  his  abbot,  Richard,  he  says, 
“ thus  did  he  exchange  the  troubled  life  of 
this  world  for  eternal  quieu"  His  conclu- 
sion is  affecting  : “ Qui  legis  haec  hominum 
tot  mutatoria  rerum  magnoriim,  enr  non 
mundi  mntabilitatem  totam  contemnis?  Cur 
vause  gloriae  pom  pa  te  mentemve  tangit  ?”|| 
The  wars  between  France  and  England 
w hen  the  family  of  Valois  came  to  the  throne 
of  the  former  kingdom  on  the  extinction  of 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  Capetian  line,  and 
the  wars  of  the  two  roses  during  fifty  years 
in  England,  and  those  of  the  English  kings 
in  Ireland,  must  certainly  be  considered  as 
indicating  a cruel  abuse  of  power  by  those 
who  sought  to  preserve  or  to  extend  it. 

The  wars  of  the  English  kings  in  France, 
indeed,  were  regarded  by  the  invaded  country 
as  a divine  judgment  in  vengeance  of  the 
policy  of  Charles  V.,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  ordered  the  great  schism  by  siding  with 
the  antipope.  As  a consequence  of  these 
wars  must  be  reckoned  the  ravages  caused 
by  the  companies  of  their  disbanded  troops, 
who  continued  to  desolate  countries,  even 
after  the  original  contest  had  ceased.  T races 
of  them,  perhaps,  occur  in  the  laws  of  the 
Visigoths,  one  of  which  is  directed  against 
those  who  assemble  troops  to  commit  mnr- 
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(Icrs : so  fresh  was  still  the  barbaric  element.* 
Muratori  describes  “ the  societies”  which, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  infested  Italy. 
They  used  to  plunder  lands,  seize  solitary 
castles,  lake  prisoners  for  ransom,  and  carry 
devastation  wherever  they  went.  So  one 
ancient  author  exclaims,  " O prief  and 
shame  of  Italy  ! The  holy  name  of  society 
is  now  assumed  by  traitors  and  plunderers, 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  prostitute  that 
sacred  and  venerable  name.”  These  were 
I not  alone  Italians,  but  Germans,  French, 

I and  Knplish.f  In  the  fourteenth  cenUiry, 

. the  grand  companies  ; in  the  fifteenth,  the 
! brigands  and  the  ecorcheurs ; in  the  six- 
j teenth,  the  adventurers,  who  were  also 
styled  devils,  having  no  more  p.ay  to  expect 
I from  belligerent  parties,  ravaged  France, 
j and  verified  what  pagans  had  experienced : 

“ NnlU  fides  picta»<iuc  ririf,  q\ii  caslra  soqumitur: 
Venales  maims : ibi  ubi  maxima  murcta." 

I “Sir  knight,”  says  a stranger  to  Gyron 
I le  Courtois,  who  conversed  with  him,  “1 
j am  lirehua  the  pitiless.”  “St.  Mary,”  ex- 
claims Gyron,  “what  say  you  ? If,  indeed, 
you  be  Brehus,  I know  that  you  bold  faiih 
neither  with  (iod  nor  man,  neither  with  the 
world  nor  with  chivalry. Such  were  the 
anlichivalrous  mercenaries.  Then  was  it 
the  maxim  not  to  travel  in  winter  after  the 
angelus  had  tolled  ; then,  at  one’s  gate  one 
had  to  speak  with  men  at  whose  hands,  and 
not  at  whose  countenances,  one  should  look 
the  while. § 

Few  abodes  of  peace  could  wholly  escape 
the  influence  of  disorders  in  the  world.  In 
an  ancient  dialogue  between  an  old  man  and 
a boy,  the  former  speaks  as  follows : 
“Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Lewis  were 
ravaging  the  country  with  their  wars  when 
1 was  a student  at  Vienna,  when  scholars  of 
both  countries  used  to  defend  their  respective 
princes  in  tedious  sombats  of  words.”  The 
hoy  then  interrupts  him : “ Strange  that 
Bavaria  should  have  been  so  desolated,  which 
was  so  shortly  before  at  peace.  Perchance, 
the  demon  who  goes  about  the  earth  per- 
ambulating it,  as  he  says  in  Job,  caused 
these  evils.”  The  old  man  replies,  “ I do 
think  that  the  demons  provoke  discords,  os 
is  related  in  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  where 
the  demon,  by  extinguishing  a light  wished 
to  cause  a quarrel  between  two  brothers,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  humility  of  one  of 
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them,  who  instantlyprostratedbimself  before 
the  other  and  appeased  him.  However,  the 
occasion  of  this  war  was  given  at  Constance, 
when  Duke  I.cwisinsuUcdhisbrolher  Henry, 
who,  in  revenge,  wounded  him  with  his 
sword,  and  then  lied  to  Austria,  where,  with 
his  nobles,  he  made  war  against  Louis,  and 
defeated  him.  How  many  battles  do  I 
remember  taking  place  in  difierent  countries 
in  my  lime!  The  first  was  in  1410,  be- 
tween the  king  of  Poland  and  the  Teutonic 
order,  in  which  there  fell  more  than  a hun- 
dred thousand  men.  In  1440,  the  Hun- 
garians invaded  Austria,  and  ravaged  it 
with  fire  and  sword.  I omit  to  speak  of 
the  other  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  Mark- 
feld,  which  has  seldom  peace.  Pangratius, 
a Hungarian,  long  disturbed  it ; but  1 have 
seen  the  end  of  all  consummation.  This 
man,  sitting  at  tabic  in  Buda,  cried  out, 

‘ Lo,  they  come  !’  and  dropped  dead.  Per- 
hap.s  he  saw  the  demons  coming.  He  was 
refused  burial.  Thus  evil  was  his  end,  as 
oHen  happens  to  the  oppressors  of  others. 

In  our  country  there  was  another  oppressor, 
who  at  length  used  to  be  seen  wandering 
from  town  to  town,  to  whom  scarcely,  as  to 
a beggar  for  God's  sake,  would  any  one  I 
give  bread.  In  Hungary,  after  the  doath  j 
of  Lord  Albert,  king  and  duke  of  Austria,  ij 
of  happy  memory,  many  battles  were  fought  ' 
which  1 pass  over;  as  also  those  between 
the  Venetians  and  Milanese,  the  French  ^ 
and  English.”*  Thus  the  experience  of  j 
each  man’s  life  could  entitle  him  lo  the  | 
praise  bestowed  on  Bayard,  that  “ he  was  | 
a true  register  of  battles.”"}* 

The  decline  of  the  feudal  powers  before 
the  centralizations  of  the  later  monarchal  ■ 
governments  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  | 
worst  evils  of  war.  The  French  poet,  who 
rather  pedantically  boasts  of  having  read 
the  wars  of  Alexander  and  of  Troy  the 
great,  of  King  Arthur  and  Charlemagne,  i 
of  Bleopaiois  of  Spain  and  of  the  Bound 
Table,  dtfclares  that  in  no  history  has  he  I 
found  mention  of  such  calamities  as  in  his  , 
lime  affiicted  the  world,  t The  sufferings 
of  the  parific,  in  disordered  limes,  are  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  contemporary  monu- 
ments. The  whole  lives  of  some  were  thus 
emb;ttcred.  Behold,  for  instance,  the 
troubles  of  Gerbcrt,  afterwards  Pope  Syl- 
vester II. ! He  was  at  Rheims  when  that 
city  was  laid  waste  by  the  sword.  His 
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house  was  plundered,  and  his  life  sought 
for  by  his  enemies.*  In  fiobbio,  as  at 
Rheims,  at  the  emperor’s  court,  as  in  his 
active  career  at  Ravenna,  and  at  Rome,  he 
is  seen  as  one  whose  life,  though  blameless, 
had  incurred  perpetual  strife.  Alluding  to 
his  three  years'  residence  in  France  he 
says,  in  a letter  to  Raymund,  abbot  of 
Aurillac,  “ There,  while  I endured  the 
anger  of  kings,  the  tumults  of  the  people, 
and  the  fury  of  adversaries,  I was  seized 
with  such  disgust  that  I almost  repented 
having  undertaken  the  pastoral  care."  At 
that  moment,  he  says,  such  are  the  distrac- 
tions even  of  Italy,  that  he  cannot  say  any 
thing  for  certain  respecting  his  organs,  or 
the  mode  of  using  them.-j-  ‘‘  Bear  assist- 
ance to  me,  father,"  he  says  to  Romulf, 
abbot  of  Sens,  “ that  the  Divinity,  who  is 
excluded  by  the  multitude  of  sins,  may  be 
bent  by  your  prayers  to  return  to  visit  us 
and  to  remain  with  us  for  ever.”l 

The  peaceful  race  may  seem  now  to  have 
drained  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup,  and  yet 
we  have  not  yet  reached  all  that  they  had 
to  taste,  for  in  still  worse  desolation  we 
shall  hear  them  cry — “ We  seek  not  peace, 
O heavens ! Excite  against  us  the  nations.” 

" omnibus  hostrs 

lieddite  nos  populis;  civile  arenitc  bcllum.”} 

" Contention,  sister  and  companion  of 
homicidal  Mars,"  as  Homer  says,||  " sooner 
or  later  arose  in  most  slates,"  not  without 
that  shame  which  indicates,  to  use  Pindar's 
words,  " the  departure  of  divine  protection, 
when  enmity  arises  between  those  who  are 
of  the  same  blood.  O ye  sons  of  meek- 
ness and  desire,  what  was  your  country 
then  ? “ No  more  your  country,  but  an 

impious  crew  of  men  conspiring  to  uphold 
their  state  by  worse  than  hostile  deeds, 
violating  the  ends  for  which  our  country  is 
a name  so  dear,  not  therefore  to  be  obeyed. 
Such  were  the  intervals  which  beheld  the 
long  civil  wars  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Rodolph  of  Habsburgh,  the  disorders  of 
the  great  schism,  the  wars  of  the  two  fac- 
tions of  Guelf  and  Gibeline,  the  wars  be- 
tween the  seigniors  of  Germany,  and  the 
free  towns  during  the  miserable  reign  of 
Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  the  rivalilies  of 
Burgundy  and  Orleans  in  France,  of  Habs- 
burgh  and  of  Luxembourg  in  Germany.” 

In  Italy  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  cen- 
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turies,  the  wars  of  private  men  were  mul- 
tiplied to  the  disturbance  of  all  states. 
Peter  Damian  describes  these  enmities  thus, 
“ a man  kills  another  more  powerful  than 
himself,  from  whose  son,  after  the  manner 
of  the  age,  not  after  the  laws  of  the  gospel, 
he  has  to  sustain  war,  the  avenger  breathing 
slaughter  and  rapine.*  In  France,  these 
petty  wars  and  dissensions  commenced  about 
the  year  103 l.f  In  the  twelfth  centuries, 
the  factions  of  Guelfs  and  Gibeline  began 
to  disturb  Italy';  but  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  the  heretical  emperor,  Frederic  II., 
that  these  first  became  serious.^  Then 
after  long  striving,  the  divided  citizens 
came  to  blood,  and  one  party  chased  the 
other  with  much  injury  forth.  This  was 
the  great  moral  plague  which  devastated 
that  noble  land  during  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 
The  name  of  Gibeline  was  first  used  to 
designate  those  who  followed  the  family  of 
the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  and  desired  its 
domination  in  Italy.  The  Guelfs  on  the 
contrary  were  those  who  disliked  that  domi- 
nation. “ These  latter,”  as  Muratori  re- 
marks, “ did  not  hate  the  empire,  or  refused 
to  obey  the  emperor  ; but  they  detested  the 
race  of  that  Frederic  I.,  who  had  destroyed 
so  many  Italian  cities,  and,  therefore,  when 
it  was  a question  of  choosing  between  a 
Frederic  II.,  or  an  Otho  IV.,  of  the  race  of 
the  Welphs  of  Este,  they  immediately  de- 
clared for  the  latter.  Moreover,  whenever 
there  was  a collision  between  the  empire 
and  the  Church,  they  stood  by  the  Church, 
knowing  that  not  even  the  emperor  himself 
was  exempt  from  its  jurisdiction.  These 
factions  divided  not  only  stales,  but  cities, 
and  even  families  and  single  houses,  brethren 
being  ranged  against  brethren  with  inde- 
scribable fury.’’§ 

“ When  Count  Gottfred  died,”  says  an 
old  writer,  “ there  arose  such  a discord 
between  the  Counts  of  Languscho,  and  of 
Turriani,  that  if  the  stones  had  eried  out, 

* Pax  fiat,’  peace  would  have  been  impos- 
sible.”||  Petrarch  gives  a sad  picture  of 
an  Etrurian  race,  distracted  by  factions — 
“ You  behold  nothing  safe  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region,  you  hear  of  no- 
thing peaceable,  you  feel  nothing  humanized, 
but  only  war  and  hatred,  and  all  things  like 

• Lib.  iv.  Epist  17. 
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the  works  of  demons."*  Our  great  poet 
has  made  us  familiar  with  these  scenes. 
“ Where  be  tlieso  enemies  ? Capulet ! 
Montagne  I See  what  a scourge  is  laid 
upon  your  hate,  that  heaven  finds  means 
to  kill  your  joys  with  love  !” 

To  these  calamities  we  must  add  the  in- 
surrections, which  from  the  eleventh  till 
the  thirteenth  century,  attcmled  the  rise 
or  struggle  of  the  Communes,  or  free  cities 
in  France,  and  the  local  wars  of  the  feudal 
nobles,  who  so  often  desolated  the  country 
around  them,  or  sought  to  punish  or  destroy 
each  other.  “When  such  times  come,” 
says  a later  poet,  “tyranny  must  be,  though 
to  the  tyrant  thereby  no  excuse."  Header, 
you  will  recollect  with  what  reserve  we  spoke 
in  the  second  book  of  those  who  dwelt 
within  the  feudal  towers,  only  endeavouring 
to  show  that  there  was  a chance  for  such 
men  to  enter  on  the  way  of  blessed  life. 
You  will  not  then  tax  me  now  with  con- 
tradiction, if  I present  before  you  many  of 
that  class,  as  cruel  tigers,  who  never  lay 
aside  their  ferocity.  “Lust  in  their  hearts, 
and  mischief  in  their  hands,  they  roam 
the  earth  to  prey  upon  each  other.”  The 
names  of  a meek  age  arc  all  associated  with 
fearful  traditions,  which  attest  tho  brute 
and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men,  hardy 
and  industrious  to  support  tyrannic  power, 
but  raging  to  pursue  the  righteous,  and  all 
such  as  honour  truth ! The  irroXimpBor  of 
Homer,  was  now  changed  into  a darker 
term.  “ Church  destroyer,”  was  the  surname 
of  the  count  de  Chalons,  in  the  time  of 
Louis  VII.  He  it  was  who  massacred  the 
monks  of  Cluny,  whom  his  ancestors  so 
dearly  loved. f In  the  reign  of  kiug.Iohn 
in  Fngland,  there  was  in  the  Fnglish 
army  in  Poitou,  a man  named  F.ngiierrand, 
of  immense  stature,  and  of  a cruel  heart. 
Such  was  his  ferocity,  that  he  often  broke 
the  gates  of  churches,  whence  he  was  gene- 
rally called  Hrise-Moutiers.  The  churches 
were  often  exposed  to  pillage,  but  as  fast 
as  violent  men  deprived  them  of  their  pro- 
perty, the  faithful  hastened  to  make  fresh 

• Epist  xi.  xii. 

t Capefigue,  Iliat.  de  Phil.  Auguste,  i.  8S. 


donations,  though  at  the  risk  of  being 
again  plundered.*  The  abbot  Sugcr,  in 
his  history  of  Louis  le  Gros,  says  of  Eudes, 
count  of  Corbeil,  “ hominem,  non  homi- 
nem  quia  not  rationalem  sed  pecoralem." 
Suger  wrote  to  Louis  le  .Tcunc,  to  tell  him 
that  some  of  his  barons  were  but  ravenous 
wolves  let  loose  upon  the  land.  “ Their 
life  was  but  a battle  and  a march,  and, 
like  the  wind's  blast,  never  resting,  home- 
less, they  stormed  across  the  war-convulsed 
earth.” 

Many  kings  of  France  were  obliged  to 
march  at  the  head  of  tlieir  armies  against 
such  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  Thus 
I’hilip  Augustus  made  war  upon  Hebert 
de  Charenton  us  also  upon  Kobert  de 
Bcaujeu  and  tho  count  of  Chalons ; but 
of  these  wars  I sh.all  have  occasion  pre- 
sently to  speak  more  in  detail.  In  Italy 
tho  same  class  of  tyrannic  men  existed. 
Pope  Innocent  thus  speaks  of  Eceelino  de 
Komana,  “Under  tho  form  of  a human 
countenance,  with  a bestial  mind,  thirst- 
ing for  Christian  blood,  ho  carries  on  an 
implacable  war  against  the  common  feede- 
rations  of  humanity.  Not  content  with 
raging  against  tho  bodies,  he  infuses,  by 
means  of  corniptors  of  Catholic  faith,  death 
into  the  souls  of  mcn.”t  The  chronicle  of 
Asti  declares  that  lie  delighted  in  killing 
men,  and  in  the  act  of  shedfling  human 
blood. J Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the 
chief  disorders  which  disturbed  the  world, 
during  the  ages  of  faith.  I have  not  sought 
to  palliate  or  suppress  them.  The  study 
of  history,  I am  aware,  will  enable  men  to 
proceed  with  the  pictnre  in  as  dark  colours 
as  any  fancy  can  desire.  Hut  we  must 
resign  such  employment  to  others,  and 
inquire  now  what  became  of  the  peaceful 
race  amidst  such  troubles,  and  assuredly 
it  will  be  a grand  spectacle  after  surveying 
them  to  behold  “ the  glorious  city  of  God, 
in  this  pilgrimage  of  time,  amidst  the  im- 
pious living  by  faith,  and  expecting  by 
patience  the  stability  of  tho  eternal  scat.”§ 

• St,  Victor,  Tableau  do  Paris,  i.  214. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 


RMS,  slaughter,  flames,  and 
blood,  float  in  fearful  vision, 
before  our  eyes,  when  lo!  a 
sound  of  prayer,  as  from  a vast 
concordant  multitude, 


-.May  thy  kingdom's  peace. 


Come  unto  us ; for  we,  unless  it  come. 

With  all  our  striving,  thither  tend  in  vain."’ 

These  are  the  blessed  peace  makers,  that 
glorious  fellowship  of  saintly  men,  whose 
varied  ministering  to  the  will  of  God,  as 
angels  upon  earth,  shall  now  be  the  object 
of  our  investigation,  as  far  as  can  bo  at- 
tested by  human  memorials,  which  here 
are  limited,  for  in  the  trials  of  a disordered 
world  these  souls  desiring  peace  only  rise 
for  a moment  upon  the  surface,  to  disap- 
pear again  in  the  refining  flame. 

In  order  to  signify  the  purport  of  this 
first  act,  in  which  they  will  appear  to  us, 
we  may  adopt,  as  an  expressive  sentence, 
that  wliich  is  prefixed  to  one  division  of 
the  history  of  Leopold  William,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  son  of  the  second  Ferdinand, 
composed  by  Nicolas  Avancin,  who  sums 
it  up  as  showing  “the  desire  which  he  had 
of  peace  in  the  midst  of  war.”  It  is  of 
tliis  desire  that  I have  now  to  speak. 

" Paccm  super  Israel such  was  the 
prayer,  during  ages  of  faith,  of  all  who 
belonged,  internally,  to  that  immense  so- 
ciety spread  over  the  earth,  the  members 
of  which  were  designated  by  Tertullian  as 

Sacerdotes  pacis,"  by  Clemens  .Alexandri- 
nils,  as  “the  peaceful  soldiers  of  Christ, "-f- 
by  St.  Bernard,  as  “the  order  of  the  pacific, 
far  above  all  others  ;’’J  and  the  diffusion 
of  whom  throughout  the  nations  was  re- 
marked even  by  profane  historians,  as 
tending  universally  to  a greater  order  and 
tranquillity  than  the  world  had  ever  before 
experienced.  “ One  single  century,”  says 
a late  writer,  “ had  transformed  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  from  blood-thirsty  savages  into 
mild,  and  humane,  and  affectionate  men  ; 
bad  banished  from  their  hearts  all  selfisb- 


• Dante,  Purg.  li. 

I De  Conreralone,  21, 


t Protrepticna,  c.  xi. 


ness,  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
barbarism,  and  in  its  place  had  implanted 
the  self-denying  and  magnanimous  vir- 
tues.”s  In  fact,  these  most  cruel  of  the 
barbarians  became  the  most  zealous  lovers 
of  peace,  insomuch,  that  more  than  thirty 
of  their  kings  and  queens  left  their  thrones 
in  order  to  serve  God  in  the  tranquillity 
of  the  cloister.  The  Franks  themselves 
now  gloried  in  a new  character.  The 
herald,  whom  they  sent  to  Morvan,  the 
chieftain  of  Brittany,  warning  him  of  the 
folly  of  becoming  an  enemy  to  the  emperor 
Lewis,  said  to  him,  “ The  F’ranks  are 
invincible  in  war,  but  pacific,  full  ef  reli- 
gion and  humanity,  and  never  taking  up 
arms  without  regret.”-)-  The  very  changes 
of  names  which  were  made  in  so  many 
places,  as  at  Beneventum,  which  had 
merited  its  former  sinister  title  by  the 
slaughter  of  30,000  Samnites,  indicated  the 
new  pacific  views  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.! 

“The  Langubards,  too,  had  been  terrible, 
but  when  tliey  renounced  Arianism,  and 
embraced  the  Catholic  faith,  they  con- 
tended with  other  nations,”  says  Muratori, 
“in  piety,  clemency,  justice,  and  humanity, 
so  that  the  people  were  happy  under 
thera.”§  In  short,  historians  of  the  middle 
age  in  general  estimate  the  titles  to  admi- 
ration, of  both  states  and  individuals,  by 
the  desire  which  they  evinced  of  peace. 
Thus,  all  that  wo  read  of  the  chief  eitizens 
of  Pisa,  in  1109,  whom  the  writer  wished 
to  condemn,  is  “ Filii  pacis  non  erant  :"1| 
yet  its  generally  meek,  pacific  character 
was  deemed  one  of  the  glories  of  that 
people,  while  the  warlike  temperament  of 
Genoa  was  traced  to  its  old  Ligurian  blood. 
In  those  times,  not  to  love  pcaco,  in  fact, 
was  deemed  synonymous  with  imperfect 
conversion ; and  so  another  writer  says, 
“ The  people  of  Placentia  are  prone  to  war 
and  discord,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gen- 

* Dunham,  Hiat  nf  the  Germ.  Empire,  in  58. 
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tiles,  who  had  here  a temple  of  Bcllona;” 
though  of  this  city  the  prophecy  of  Michael 
Scot  declares, 

“ Piacis  ut  unda  foret,  sic  pace  Placentia  floret.”* 

Other  cities,  as  Padua,  gloried  in  their 
love  of  peace.  "Mild,  quiet,  pacific,”  says 
an  ancient  writer,  “ are  the  Paduans, 
therefore,  their  diligence  is  turned  more 
to  discipline  than  to  arms;  thinking  that 
there  should  be  more  splendour  and  glory 
attached  to  letters  than  to  arms,  since  by 
laws  and  precepts,  rather  than  by  wars, 
men  are  first  collected  together  so  as  to 
form  a republic.  Therefore,  when  they 
contemplate  glorious  fame,  they  seek  that 
renown  especially  which,  in  all  ages,  has 
followed  letters.  For  by  discipline  and 
learning  men  provide  for  the  ornament 
and  utility  of  pre.sent  and  of  future  times, 
whereas  the  fame  of  soldiers  is  not  rarely 
buried  with  them  in  the  grave.”t  Thus, 
in  fine,  over  cities  might  have  been  in- 
scribed the  line  which  is  read  on  the  por- 
tal of  the  ancient  church  of  St  Peter,  at 
Louvain,  alluding  to  its  origin  : — 

"Mara  Pelro  ceaait,  pro  clavibus  hasta  rccesait." 

Serving  with  faithful  love,  until  iniquity 
should  pass,  and  all  princi|)ality  and 
human  power  bo  evacuated,  and  tied  be 
all  in  all,  the  Catholic  society  was  taught 
to  refer  all  iiso  of  temporal  things  to  the 
fruit  of  earthly  peai'c  in  the  earthly  city, 
and  in  the  celestial  city  to  the  fruit  of 
heavenly  peace.*  Tho  constant  voice  of 
its  chief  authority  on  earth  was  that  " in 
tho  good  of  pence  is  comprised  all  good,” 
as  Clement  I\\  reminded  the  citizens  of 
Florence.}  Every  longue  that  ventured 
to  admonish  it,  would  repeat,  with  the 
counsellor  of  kings,  that  " wherever  .lesus 
Christ  is,  there  is  peace  and  union.  || 
Every  teacher  that  its  common  voice  pn> 
claimed  remarkable,  dwelt  upon  this  theme, 
and  showed  that  peace,  whether  internal 
of  the  breast,  or  external  in  the  condition 
of  the  times,  or  supernal  in  the  peace  of 
eternity,  was  the  way  of  God.  all  whose 
paths  are  peace,  whose  name  is  tho  God 
of  peace,^  with  whoso  favoured  people  the 

* Chronic.  Placentinum,  ann.  1336.  ap.  Mur. 
Rer.  Ilal  Script,  xvi. 

* Comment.  Saronarolae,  Lib.  i.  ap.  Murat. 
Rer.  Ilal.  Script,  xxiv. 

{ St.  Autniat.  de  Civ.  Dei,  xix.  14. 

i Ap.  Martenu  Thes.  Anecdot.  turn.  ii.  436. 
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word  peace  signified  every  good,*  and 
whose  providential  government  of  the  world 
was  known  to  have  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning, no  other  object  but  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  fallen  man  ; so  that  Gotfried, 
of  Viterbo,  remarks  that  his  own  name, 
which  signifies  the  peace  of  God,  aptly 
belongs  to  him,  as  the  author  of  a work 
called  Pantheon,  which  contains  the  whole 
history  of  man  from  the  creation. 

Let  us  hear  speak  some  of  the  guides  of 
men  in  ages  of  faith.  “Peace,”  says  St. 
Bonaventura,  “ is  the  language  of  heaven, 
for  Christ,  who  came  from  heaven,  spoke 
that  language,  as  when  he  said,  after  his 
resurrection,  ‘ Pax  vobis.’  The  angels,  too, 
who  are  citizens  of  heaven,  spoke  it,  say- 
ing, ‘In  terra  pax;’  and  the  apostles,  taught 
by  Christ,  were  to  speak  it  on  their  mission, 
saying,  when  they  entered  a house,  ‘Pox 
huic  domtii.”'!  Taught  and  formed  by 
these  divine  instructions  we  find  on  every 
page  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
traces  of  pacific  hearts,  diffusing  a radiance 
through  the  darkest  gloom,  still  shining 
miraculously,  like  those  tapers  round  the 
body  of  St.  Hugh,  which  ancient  writers  i 
say  were  home  from  London  to  Lincoln, 
in  great  wind  and  rain,  without  being  ex- 
tinguished ;§  looking,  from  their  tranquil- 
lity, like  lamps  into  the  world's  stormy 
night ; like  stars,  while  clouds  are  passing 
by,  which  wrap  them  from  the  view  of 
foundering  seamen.  They  who,  from  the 
desire  of  eloquent  harangues  to  show  the  i 
excellence  and  good  of  peace,  refer  to  these 
ancient  hooks  may,  perhaps,  experience  a 
disappointment : for,  in  ages  of  f^aith,  men 
were  less  rhetorical. 

“ What  shall  I say  of  peace,  or  of  tho 
praise  of  peace?"  exclaims  St.  Augustin: 

" Your  afl’ections  anticipate  my  words.  I 
will  not  continue.  I cannot;  I am  weak,  i 
let  us  defer  all  praise  of  peace  till  wo 
arrive  at  that  country  of  pence.  There  wo 
shall  be  able  to  praise  it  where  we  shall 
tnoro  fully  possess  it.  Jerusalem  is  tho 
vision  of  peace,  and  all  who  possess  and 
love  peace  are  blessed  there  for  evcrmore.'H 
Yet  there  was  a language  in  which  these 
lovers  of  peace  on  earth  could  testify  their 
desire.  'Witness  these  altars  in  so  many 
churches,  and  especially  in  regions  often 

• Gen.  xxix.  6.  xli.  16.  Jott.  x.  21.  ISatn.x. 
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devastated  by  war,  like  Belgium,  which  are 
consecrated  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
ilary  of  peace.  Over  one  in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  at  Brussels,  there  is  inscribed, 
•'  From  war  deliver  us  as  from  pestilence 
and  famine."  Even  in  the  streets  and 
squares  of  Catholic  cities,  as  in  that  capital, 
wen,*  placed  solemn  sentences  deprecating 
war.  Over  the  door  of  an  ancient  curiously- 
carved  house  in  Beauvais,  near  the  cathe- 
dral, I read  inscribed,  " Pa.x  hiiic  domui. 
In  te  Uomine  speravi : non  confundar  in 
teternum.”  .Artists  were  representing,  like 
Callot,  in  horrible  imagery,  the  miseries 
and  calamities  of  war,  while  others  sought 
to  express,  in  caned  stone,  the  prayer  of 
fervent  souls,  that  the  mountains  might 
receive  peace  for  the  people,  and  the  hills 
justice.  To  others,  ilnaJly,  forming,  no 
doubt,  the  vast  undistinguishable  multi- 
tude who,  from  the  depth  of  their  souls, 
desired  the  countenance  of  the  pacilic  king, 
was  left  the  gift  of  tears,  which,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  was  their  resource  and  the 
universal  language.  We  read  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, in  the  time  of  Attila,  that  whenever 
she  looked  up  to  the  sky  her  eyes  tilled 
with  tears.  Thus  did  she  and  countless 
others  comply  with  the  injunction,  “ Ro- 
gate  qiise  ad  pacem  sunt  Jerusalem.”  I 
said  in  the  beginning  that  men  who  follow- 
ed in  the  track  of  ages  which  had  heard 
the  Church,  need  not  to  be  told  of  the 
horrors  which  afflicted  her  from  wars  and 
violence.  Her  children,  though  nurtured 
in  divincst  lore,  had  yet  been  conversant 
with  books  of  poets  and  chroniclers,  whose 
wild  but  holy  talk  had  not  left  even  their 
sweetest  years  ignorant  of  what  she  suffered. 
“ Thus  the  dark  tales  which  history  doth 
unfold,  they  knew,  but  not,  methinks,  as 
others  know;  for  they  weep  not.”  We 
cannot  open  any  of  the  familiar  letters  of 
the  middle  ages,  of  which  we  have  such 
immense  collections,  though  a modem 
author  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any, 
without  finding  traces  of  the  same  desire. 
Many  of  them  begin  with  these  words, 
“ Pacem  et  earitatem  diligere.”* 

Gerbert,  whose  calamities  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  calls  to  witness  the  clergy 
of  Gaul,  its  kings  and  nobility,  that  all  be 
asks  is  peace  : " Non  aurum  poscimus,  non 
preedam  requirimus  ; solacaritas  est,  quam 
interruptam  reposcimus.”  To  the  Em- 
peror Olho  he  says,  “ To  you,  to  your 
father, and  your  grandfather,  1 have  evinced 
the  purest  faith  amidst  enemies  and  wea- 

*  Ap.  Martene  vet.  Script.  Collect.  L p.  733. j 


pons,  through  wildernesses  and  haunts  of 
robbers,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and 
heat.  Wearied  by  so  many  tempests  I 
should  have  preferred  death  to  not  seeing 
the  son  of  Ciesar  reign,  w ho  was  then  a 
captive.  I have  seen  him  and  rejoiced  ; 
and  I wish  it  may  be  permitted  me  to 
rejoice  unto  the  end,  and  to  finish  my 
days  with  you  in  peace."*  Ivatberius, 
bishop  of  Verona,  writes  to  the  Empress 
Adelheid,  to  beg  that  she  would  procure 
peace  and  deliverance  from  his  adversaries 
while  he  is  engaged  in  building  the  church 
of  St.  Mary.  “ If  it  be  true  that  Nanno 
endeavours  to  persuade  all  my  enemies 
desiring  ray  destruction,  I beg  that  by 
your  power  you  will  preserve  my  life  a 
short  time  longer,  until  I shall  have  com- 
pleted the  structure  of  the  church  of  the 
bles.sed  mother  of  God.”f  Peter  of  Blois, 
writing  to  a foreign  bishop,  reminds  him 
of  the  words  of  the  prophet : “ Seek  the 
peace  of  the  city  to  which  the  Lord  hath 
made  you  migrate,  for  in  its  peace  will  be 
your  peace  ;”  and  concludes  that  such 
is  the  duty  of  all  Christians.  J We  shall 
see  as  we  proceed,  how  generally  this  was 
understood.  One  ancient  author  relates 
an  impressive  example.  In  the  month  of 
October,  in  1338,  “ in  the  silence  of  the 
night,”  he  tells  us,  “ there  appeared  cer- 
tain persons  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Transtiberi,  who  cried.  Peace,  Peace!  utter- 
ing no  other  words.  The  people,  hearing 
of  this,  went  to  the  houses  of  the  Ursinis 
and  Colonnas,  who  were  enemies,  and 
made  peace  between  them  in  a manner 
miraculous.”!  It  is  a fact  which  we  must 
notice  early,  that  it  was  with  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  pacific  that  the  people 
in  the  middle  ages  sympathized. 

They  were  lambs,  not  wolves,  that  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  had  then  to  feed  ; 
and  in  desires,  at  least,  pacific  were  the 
nations  whom  cruel  men  urged  on  to 
battle.||  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
everything  had  been  done  to  make  the 
English  love  war.  After  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  being  thoroughly  weary  of  it,  when 
the  chancellor,  wishing  to  rouse  a false 
honour,  addressing  the  Commons,  exclaim- 
ed, “What,  then!  should  you  wish  a 
perpetual  peace  ?”  “ Yes,  indeed,  we  wish 

and  would  accept  it,”  was  their  reply.  A 

• Ap.  Ducheaae,  ir. 
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Genoese  historian  of  the  tliirtecnth  century 
says,  that  in  general  it  is  n<‘ccssary  to 
comi)el  men  to  engage  in  battle,  and  that 
the  readiness  of  his  countrymen  to  fight  on 
one  occasion  was  a remarkable  exception.* 
In  1109,  the  forces  of  Pisa  and  Genoa 
were  about  to  engage,  when  suddenly 
Guido  de  Mercato,  consul  of  Pisa,  rode 
forth,  armed  cap-a-pie ; and  coming  up 
to  the  consul  of  Genoa,  said  humbly. 
“ Why  should  there  be  this  day  a mortal 
combat  between  us  ? It  would  please 
me,  and  all  that  are  on  my  side,  if  it 
should  also  seem  good  to  you,  that  there 
should  be  no  battle.  Peace  is  more  to  be 
desired  by  you  than  war,  and  I for  my 
city  wish  by  all  means  for  peace.  Answer 
me.  then,  quickly,  before  our  troops  en- 
gage.” “What  sort  of  peace  do  you  de- 
sire ?"  asked  PtOger,  the  Genoese  consul : 
“ He  is  the  enemy  of  God  who  despises 
peace.  Truly  I too  desire  peace  with  you ; 
only  I deprecate  a deceitful  peace,  and  fear 
lest  it  may  be  such  that  you  propose.”  To 
whom  the  consul  of  Pisa  answered,  “ God 
knows  that  with  sincerity  and  a pure  heart 
I ask  for  peace.”  When,  having  called  a 
council,  the  peace  was  declared  and  rati- 
fied.f The  history  of  Germany  presents 
a scene  of  the  same  kind,  which  shows  the 
chiefs  themselves  the  foremost  in  meeting 
peace.  In  1198  Odoacer,  hearing  of  the 
emperor's  death,  entered  Bohemia,  to  re- 
cover possession  of  it,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  declaring  war  against  his  brother ; 
but  Henry,  abhorring  civil  war,  and  more- 
over, wishing  not  evil  but  well  to  his 
brother,  in  the  very  night  before  the  in- 
tended battle,  having  held  a secret  council 
with  his  friends,  both  armies  being  igno- 
rant of  what  passed,  called  his  brother  to 
a conference,  at  which  he  expressed  his 
I desire  of  peace,  and  his  wish  to  remove 
j the  obstacles  to  it.  Then  the  two  princes 
1 gave  each  other  the  right  hand  in  pledge 
' of  friendship,  and  returned  to  their  tents. 

' Early  the  next  morning  each  army  was  on 
j the  march  home,  Henry  returning  to 
Moravia,  having  resigned  Bohemia  to  his 
I brother.  J But  still,  in  general,  it  was  the 
popular  voice  that  advocated  peace.  When 
the  treaty  was  made  between  Philip  Au- 
gustus and  Count  Philip  of  Flanders, 
whieh,  according  to  the  chronicles  of  St. 

* Jac.  de  Varagine  Chroaic.  Jan.  para  r.  ap. 
Mar.  Her.  It.  Script  tom.  ix. 

t Caffari,  Annal.  Gcnuciia.  Lib.  11.  ap.  Mur. 
Rer.  It.  Script  ri. 

J Chronic.  Monaat.  Admontenaia  ap.  Pea  Script 
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Denis,  was  made  “ as  if  miraculously,  being  j 
made  without  effusion  of  blood,  the  people," 
we  read,  “in  their  joy  rendered  thanks  j 
and  praise  to  our  Lord,  who  had  thus  j 
saved  those  who  trusted  in  Him."*  j 

The  exclamation  of  the  people  of  Beg-  | 
gium.  in  1800,  “Moriantur  milites  et 
habeamus  pacem,"  and  that  of  all  the 
Italians,  according  to  the  same  chronicle,  I 
in  1381,  “Vivat  Ilex  Bohemia)  et  pacem 
habeamus  !”-f-  are  other  instances,  w hich 
might  easily  be  multiplied.  Oh,  how  many 
amiable  sons  of  the  people,  like  others  | 
found  within  the  castles  of  nobility,  would 
have  responded  to  the  complaint  of  i^hil- 
ler's  hero  in  the  " W'allenstein !”  “ Tell 

me,  where  is  the  end  of  all  this  labour, — 
this  grinding  labour, — that  has  stolen  my 
youth,  and  left  my  heart  uncheered  and 
void,  my  spirit  uncultivated  as  a wilder- 
ness ? This  camp's  unceasing  din,  the 
trumpet's  clang,  the  never-changing  round 
of  service  and  parade,  give  nothing  to  the 
heart,  the  heart  that  longs  for  nourishment. 
There  is  no  soul  in  this  insipid  business. 
Life  has  another  fate  and  other  joys.”  The  ' 
verses  which  Cowley  addressed  to  Falk-  ' 
land  express  the  same  thought : 

“ He  ie  too  pood  for  war,  and  ought  to  be 
As  far  from  danger,  as  from  fear  he's  free.” 

“ Those  men  alone. 

Whose  valonr  is  the  only  art  they  know. 

Were  for  sad  war  and  bloody  battles  bom.“ 

“ God  has  created  iron  for  cultivating 
the  earth,  not  for  slaying  men.”  says  Don 
Antonio  do  Guevara,  writing  to  the  con- 
stable of  Castille.  Writers  of  the  middle  1 
age  extol  Galen  for  arguing,  contrary  to  | 
the  Sttigyritc,  that  the  formation  of  the 
human  body,  which  is  without  weapons 
of  itself,  shows  man  to  have  been  born  for 
gentleness.  They  knew  tl.at  youth  tamed 
and  made  innocent  by  the  true  discipline 
is  content  with  its  own  pacific  sports  and 
limbs  undecked  with  trophies  of  success  of 
war.  Possessing  its  naked  arms,  not  even 
the  ivory  shoulder  borne  by  the  Pelopid® 
would  inspire  it  with  envy.  “ Ob,  singu- 
lar serenity  of  writing!”  exclaims  iliehard 
of  Buri  ; “We  see  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
at  whoso  tremendous  name  every  knee 
should  bow,  stooped  down  to  write,  as  if 
to  teach  every  generous  youth  that  fingers 
were  given  to  men  for  writing  rather  than 

• Ad.  an.  1 1 84. 
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for  war,'  * You  smile  perhaps ; but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  many  in  these  ages  re- 
sembled in  disposition,  if  not  in.  feature, 
the  young  page,  of  whom  the  warrior  thus 
speaks  in  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  : — 

“ Alas,  poor  child  I unfitting  p.art 
Fate  doom’d,  when,  with  so  soft  a heart. 
And  form  so  slight  ns  thine. 

She  made  thee  hist  a pirate’s  slave. 

Then,  in  his  stead,  a patron  gave 
Of  wayward  lot  like  mine; 

A landless  prince,  whose  wandering  lifo 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife.” 

j Tho  universal  joy  expressed  at  all  ter- 
] minations  of  war  in  the  middle  ages  was 
j sufficiently  signilicative  of  what  the  nations 
j loved.  What  Cicero  says  was  then  more 
than  ever  true  : ” Nothing  was  so  popular 
as  peace."-|-  Gaufred.  canon  of  St.  Bar- 
bara, in  Normandy,  w rites  thus  to  a friend : 
“After  finishing  the  letters  which  I in- 
tended sending  to  you,  lo  ! a new  day  has 
risen  on  our  regions,  and  the  divine  cle- 
mency has  poured  a bright  light  into  our 
sad  hearts ; for  peace  is  made  betw  een 
the  king  and  his  sons,  and  so  peace,  long 
an  exile,  comes  back  to  us.  I return 
thanks  to  the  just  and  merciful  Creator, 
who  wounds  and  heals,  who  strikes  and 
makes  whole  again.”;  The  Spanish  chroni- 
cles, relating  the  victories  of  the  Christian 
arms  over  the  Moors,  are  chiefly  eloquent  in 
describing  the  peaceful  consequences  : “ In 
every  direction  arose  stately  monasteries, 
those  fortresses  of  tho  faith.  The  sacred 
melody  of  bells  was  again  heard  among 
the  mountains,  calling  to  early  matins, 
or  sounding  tho  angelus  at  the  solemn 
hour  of  evening.”  “After  the  defeat  of 
the  French,”  says  an  ancient  historian, 
“ when  the  stonn  of  war  seemed  to  be  pas- 
sed from  Italy,  evci^  one  hoped  that  she 
would  at  length  enjoy  the  long-desired 
peace ; so  in  sure  hope  of  quiet,  with 
minds  full  of  confidence,  men  offered  up 
their  prayers  at  every  altar.  1 also,  as  if 
emerged  from  a common  danger,  or  os  if 
escaped  from  shipwreck,  resolved  to  fear 
no  more,  and  to  bring  my  writing  to  an 
end.”§  , 

Thus  again,  in  13.5S,  when  universal 
peace  was  made  in  Italy,  in  the  city  of 
Milan,  there  were  processions,  wo  read,  and 
litanies  by  clergy  and  laity,  and  games  of  all 

* Philobiblion,  c.  xvi. 
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kinds,  and  infinite  joy.*  And  again,  in 
112();1,  when,  by  the  grace  of  God,  as  an- 
other historian  says,  “ the  kings  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  with  the  dukes  of 
Austria  and  Bavaria,  were  brought  to  con- 
cord, the  earth  rejoiced  at  the  peace.  The 
duke  of  Austria,  invited  by  tbe  king  of 
Bohemia,  entered  his  dominions  to  visit 
the  queen  his  sister,  and  similarly  the 
king  of  Bohemia  visited  Vienna,  when  he 
was  solemnly  entertained,  all  men  praising 
the  clemency  of  our  Saviour  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  pcace.”f  See  what  are  the 
temporal  fruits  of  peace,”  says  St.  Ber- 
nardino of  Sienna ; “ all  things  are  filled 
with  joy  ; agriculture  flourishes  when  mar- 
tial fury  interrupts  not  the  process  of 
nature  ; men  travel  securely, — no  robber  is 
feared  by  the  way ; domestic  virtues  reign ; 
cities  are  adorned  by  the  arts ; the  flocks 
and  herds  are  led  to  pasture  to  the  sound  of 
flutes  and  pipes  ; the  woods  are  made  tame ; 
houses  are  built ; families  are  multiplied  ; 
merchants  go  and  return  in  safety ; the 
tranquillity  of  monks  is  preserved  ; the 
offices  of  the  Church  are  celebrated  with- 
out interruption;  literary  studies  flourish; 
exercises  of  piety  are  performed  ; the  word 
of  God  is  honoured  and  fructified  amidst 
the  multitude  of  people ; every  one  has 
his  rights;  no  one  complains  of  injustice."; 
The  ancient  writers  bear  witness  to  tho 
truth  of  this  statement.  “ No  sooner  did 
the  Cisalpine  nations  breathe  from  war,” 
says  an  historian,  “than  the  cities  of 
Italy  assume  a pacific  aspect.  Immediately 
the  citizens  of  Parma  conspired  to  raise  a 
grand  church  under  the  invocation  of  the 
mother  of  God,  and  persona  of  all  ages  and 
conditions  engaged  in  this  undertaking 
with  one  heart  and  soul  ; fathers  and 
sons,  beardless  boys  and  married  men, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rank  ; and 
it  did  not  shame  noble  matrons  in  purple 
and  precious  robes  to  toil  under  the  weight 
of  vile  burdens.  Offerings  were  daily  brought 
with  festive  rights  and  music,  and  to  the 
music  of  sacred  bells  ; not  through  osten- 
tation, or  as  a spectacle  of  vanity,  but 
to  express  the  overflowings  of  a true 
piety.  Towns  and  villages  contended  with 
each  other  in  these  gifts,  and  even  from 
other  states  numbers  came  with  offerings. 
This  was  in  1521,  and  for  some  months  the 
whole  city  had  but  one  object  in  view,  nor 
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any  day  was  void  of  ceremonies.  Already 
the  august  walls  of  the  temple  rose  with 
admirable  l>caiity,  and  showed  the  distinct 
chapels  and  the  spherical  termination, 
which  by  a certain  new  device,  was  to  rise 
into  an  arched  vault:  when  suddenly, 
warlike  fury  announced  with  the  din  of 
trumpets  dispelled  our  joy,  and  gave  sig- 
nal of  wide  and  enduring  desolation.”* 

“ At  this  time."  says  Albert  de  Kipalta, 
in  his  annals  of  Placentia,  “peace  was  pro- 
claimed between  all  the  powers  of  Italy, 
so  that  the  pmphetic  sentences  seemed 
fullilled — behold  the  days  of  desirr:d  feli- 
i city  succeed  : it  is  a time  of  delight  for  us. 

[ Let  all  that  flourish  rejoice  with  me.  Wars 
I cease;  love  reigns,  everyone  crowned  with 
flowers  exults  : and  then  the  joy  of  the 
people  of  Placentia  corrcsjionded  to  the 
peace  ; and  the  Lord  looked  down  Ismignly 
I from  heaven  upon  our  city,  and  we  began 
I to  construct  a new  church,  and  the  bishop 
I came  in  procession  w ith  all  the  clergy  and 
I people,  and  solemnly  laid  the  foundations  ; 
and  the  next  day  there  was  a wondrous 
ofhcc  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  who  had  been 
buried  under  the  old  church,  and  such 
j was  the  multitude  of  persons  bearing 
tapers  in  their  hands,  that  from  the  frag- 
; ments  which  remained  .after  the  office,  five 
hundred  pounds  of  wax  were  collected. "f 
I Similarly  as  soon  as  Milan  found  her- 
I self  at  peace  under  Azo  Visconti,  the  histo- 
j rians  of  that  city  are  filled  with  admiration 
j at  the  beautiful  churches,  towers,  and 
' cloisters,  which  were  immediately  com- 
1 menced.J  How  remarkable  is  it  to  ob- 
I serve  whole  nations  actuated  like  one  man 
by  the  spirit  of  the  wise  king,  who  said, 

' “ Now  Jehovah  gave  peace,  therefore,  1 
1 thought  to  build  a house  to  his  name  "§ 
Thus  was  verified  the  sentence  of  Richard 
I of  St.  Victor,  that  “ by  prosperity,  which 
I dissolves  evil  men  into  themselves,  and  de- 
prives them  of  God,  the  good  are  nourished 
to  good  things,  and  protected  from  evil.'  || 

Some  modem  authors  would  make  us 
believe  that  the  French  sophists  of  the  last 
century,  “ were  the  first  to  advocate  those 
profound  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
human  race,  which  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a love  of  peace  ; that  they, 
above  all  the  earlier  teachers,  stripped  the 

• Carpeeani  Comment,  anortim  Temporum,  Lib. 
vii.  ap.  Marlene  vet.  Script.  Collect  loin.  v. 
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image  of  war  of  the  delusive  glory,  which 
it  look  in  the  primitive  ages  of  society, 
and  turned  our  contimiplalion  from  the 
fame  of  the  individual  hero  to  the  wrongs 
of  the  slaughtered  millions."  It  is  to  he 
lamented,  that  men  of  ability  should  thus 
fall  into  the  style  of  those  writers,  who 
possess  no  other  qualification  than  a de- 
plorable fecility  of  making  vague  and  sono- 
rous sentences.  We  shall  know  how  to 
estimate  the  justice  of  such  accusations, 
before  arriving  at  the  end  of  this  book ; 
but  even  already  we  can  discern  the  im- 
prudence of  the  zeal  w hich  prompts  them, 
regardless  of  the  terrible  field  for  recrimi- 
nation, supplied  in  the  tendency  of  modem 
opinions,  and  in  the  facts  which  attest 
their  power.  For  if  the  guides  of  men, 
in  ages  of  faith,  were  to  ask  in  the  words 
of  /Kschylus  to  his  rival,  those  who  now 
direct  the  public  mind,  on  what  account 
they  consider  that  a poet  should  be  ad- 
mired ? they  might  indeed  reply,  like  the 
pedantic  moralist,  " on  account  of  his 
making  men  better  citizens,"  but  assuredly  I 
the  former  with  the  strictest  justice  could 
then  repeat  the  groat  tragedian's  words, 
and  say,  "this  you  have  not  done,  but  on 
the  contrary,  being  good  and  generous, 
you  have  made  them  unholy,  adulterers, 
fond  of  glory  and  of  war,  and  of  insurrec- 
tion. You  did  not  receive  them  from  us 
such.  Unlike  what  they  are  now,  they 
were  then  breathing  piety  and  love,  and 
less  qualified  for  war  than  for  pence.”*  . 

“ We  were  at  all  times  they  might  con- 
tinue, “ for  pence : you  began  with  insur-  | 
roction ; the  very  hymns  of  your  chiefs  j 
sounded  like  a war-song  under  the  vaults  j 
of  Worms.  The  old  cathedral  trembled  l 
at  the  new  sounds  of  that  Lutheran  tumult, 
which  terrified  the  birds  in  their  oltscure 
nests  at  the  top  of  the  towers.  We  found- 
ed and  maintained,  you  have  divided 
kingdoms;  and  upon  the  heights  encircling 
towns,  where  wo  placed  churches  and 
monasteries  of  brethren,  who  were  to  pray 
for  peace,  you  have  mounted  your  artillery, 
lumiug  into  batteries  the  walls  that  were 
for  abbeys  reared.  .Are  mountain  valleys 
under  youi;  government?  They  present 
nothing  hut  fori  resscs  and  citadels — maga- 
zines and  men  of  arms.  Are  ancient  cities? 
Their  venerable  sanctuaries  of  peace,  adorn- 
ed with  all  the  precious  works  of  contem- 
plative art,  arc  converted  into  barracks  for 
your  legions.  'We  knew  the  calamities  of 
war  from  the  invasion  of  barbarians,  and 
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from  the  local  quarrels  of  petty  tyrants 
openly  wicked,  who  waged  it  on  a small 
scale,  not  for  glory  or  for  empire,  but,  like 
the  Ursinis  and  Colonnas,  for  life.*  You 
inflicted  them  through  system,  as  the  re- 
sult of  national  and  honourable  struggles, 
though  your  victories  were  not  the  solid 
joy  of  happy  men,  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
‘ but  the  vain  solace  of  the  miserable,  in- 
citements to  the  restless,  to  perpetuate 
other  evils. 'f  Our  wars,  when  not  necessary 
and  just,  were  the  result  of  passion,  and 
denounced,  stigmatized  as  evil.  Your  wars 
are  systematic.  You  make  war  by  system 
upon  distant  countries,  fur  some  frivolous 
pretext,  in  order  to  preserve  your  own 
citizens  from  rebellion  ; you  wage  wars  by 
system,  to  maintain  an  equilibrium  of 
nations,  which  would  otherwise,  thanks  to 
the  effects  of  yonr  revolutions,  prey  upon 
each  other.  Truly  our  neighbours,  since 
you  have  taught  them  your  philosophy, 
can  help  us  to  a comment  on  the  text. 
What  a contrast  is  there  between  the  genius 
which  presides  over  these  palaces,  in  which 
the  battles  of  every  age  are  represented  in 
order,  as  an  inscription  on  their  front  de- 
clares, to  proclaim  dl  the  glories  of  France, 
and  the  mind  which  imagined  and  admired 
that  poor  coin  of  the  middle  ages,  contain- 
ing the  figure  of  Ht.  ElizalH’th,  holding  a 
church  in  her  hand  with  this  motto, 
■Sancta Elizabeth, gloria  reipublicjB?'  .Alas, 

I doubt  if  the  warlike  fame  of  these  sons 
would  now  rejoice  the  dead,  according  to 
the  Homeric  notion."  j 

How  vain  is  modem  rhetoric  before  the 
reality  of  things  ! Europe  was  then  cover- 
ed over  with  pacific,  as  it  is  now  with 
military  institutions.  “ Whither  have  fled 
the  sounds  that  soothed  life  then — the 
mystery  and  the  majesty  of  religion,  the 
joy,  the  exaltation,  and  lire  peace?"  We 
have  seen  by  what  forms  the  youthful  mind 
was  then  moulded.  Images  or  symbols  of 
peace,  the  festival  of  the  boy  bishop,  or  of 
the  prince  of  youth,  with  his  processions 
sanctioned  by  the  clergy,  or  the  decoration 
of  little  altars  on  certain  days  of  universal 
joy,  seemed  not  opposed  to  the  cultivation 
of  that  heavenly  childhood  to  which  Christ 
has  promised  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; but 
rude  men  scorned  the  Church  for  accept- 
ing with  love  whatever  puerile  decomm 
prompts : and  now  the  child,  “ ere  he  can 
lisp  his  mother’s  sacred  name,”  as  Cowper 

* Garpesani  Comment,  suor.  Temp.  iii. 

f De  Civ,  Dei,  iii.  17. 

; Od.  zi.450. 


says,  “ swells  writh  an  unnatural  pride,  and 
lifts  his  baby-sword.  This  infant  arm  be- 
comes the  bloodiest  scourge  of  devastated 
earth  ; whilst  specious  names,  learnt  in 
soft  childhood's  unsuspecting  hour,  serve 
as  the  sophisms  with  which  manhood  dims 
bright  reason's  ray,  and  sanctifies  the 
sword  upraised  to  shed  the  blood  of  hapless 
men."  Tragteus,  who  could  not  hear  a 
boy  make  use  of  the  word  spear,  without 
crying  out 

’Acnridar  ; oij  rravati  fUfiyif/uvoy  dinri&ac  rnup ; 

and  who  quarrelled  with  him  when  he 
heard  that  his  father's  name  was  Lama- 
chus,  because  it  resembled  in  sound 

*Avdp6t  BiwXoftd)[OV  KOI  Kkawrifidxov  rtyot  vidr, 

could  seldom  have  a respite  from  irritation 
now.*-  Our  public  spectacles — our  palaces 
—our  museums — our  paintings,  would  all 
seem  to  announce  war  either  present  or 
impending.  The  rr^^wrai  rw  n-oXf/iocwv, 
and  the  arts  which  minister  to  the  vilest 
luxuries,  are  alone  in  groat  repute.  A 
nation  may  thus  appear,  like  the  Athenians 
of  old,  as  described  by  the  Corinthians, 
••  bold  and  daring  beyond  their  power,  and 
full  of  hope  in  dreadful  emergencies  ;"-f- 
but  Christians,  in  ages  of  faith,  desired  not 
such  renown.  Curious  it  is  to  find  the 
heathen  poet  representing  Minerva,  as  ex- 
horting the  Furies  to  refrain  from  infusing 
the  martial  spirit,  like  the  heart  of  cocks, 
into  her  chosen  citizen — 

f^Xovtr  o}t  Kapitay  dXtKToptyv, 

*Ev  Toif  ipott  dirroTo-ii'  lipvopv*Api7 
'Kfi^vXioy  rc  xal  npds  dXXj}Xovs  Bpaavv,'^ 

when  we  behold  the  image  of  that  bird 
that  most  delights  itself  in  war,  now  chosen 
to  supplant  the  lily,  which  betokened  peace, 
as  the  emblem  of  nations.  Assuredly  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  those  pacific,  who  so 
proclaim  themselves.  Their  guides  often 
resemble  men  described  by  Peter  of  Blois 
in  these  terms ; “ they  pretend  peace,  and 
nourish  hatreds : they  speak  of  fraternity, 
and  excite  enmities : they  are  full  of  anger, 
contention,  envy,  detraction  ; they  say 
peace,  peace,  and  there  is  no  peace. 
And  are  we  to  believe  that  these  are  the 
men  who  first  stripped  the  image  of  war 

• ArUtoph.  Pax,  1291. 
t Thucyd.  i.  71.  I lEKh.  Eaisen.  861. 
f Tract.  Quaica  aunt. 
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1 1 ol’  delusive  fjlory  ? What  skills  their  pro- 
j testations  or  the  panegyrics  of  their  ad- 
' inirer?,wben  we  see  them  every  day  verifying 
‘ what  the  ])rophet  long  ago  announced  of 
them  ? “ Mordent  dentibus  el  pnedicaut 

I pacem.'*  When  we  see  the  fruits  of  their 
I sowing  to  bo  injuries,  suspicions,  enmities, 
II  treasons;  when,  it  they  ever  desire  peace, 
I it  is  only  with  the  powerful,  as  when  Abiine- 
' lech  came  to  Isaac  on  seeing  him  prosperous, 

I when  if  they  can  iiiumph  they  make  a 
j solitude  and  call  it  peace. 

I It  is  in  modern  times  that  man,  after 
I perfecting  the  arts  of  destruction,  has  learnt 
’ to  name  all  hurtful  things,  as  ioruicrly  wlitle 
continuing  in  charity,  he  had  imposed  names 
I on  all  the  innocent  creatures  of  the  sanctified 
I muse,  and  had  taught  the  oflfice  of  each  choir 
I of  angels  whom  he  knew  familiarly  by  their 
titles,  their  employments,  and  their  beauty. 

I That  Great  Britain  always  gains  by  war  is  a 
I maxim  that  we  have  not  inherited  from 
I Catholic  liims,  when  the  desire  of  everv 
I people  was  that  expressed  in  the  old  line— 

' **  Pacem,  feiioitatetn,  saniutem  per  omuia  sscula 
! tribuat  Dcus.”* 

I 

f But  wc  need  not  leave  iniKlem  literature 
to  find  proof  of  w hat  I advance  here.  Fur 
who  has  not  remarked  the  sconi,  and  the 
bitter  taunts  with  which  Catholic  nations 
were  spoken  of  by  men  of  the  new  discipline, 
for  the  ver>  reason  that  they  were  not  trained 
to  war!  Such  travellers  in  their  descriptions 
of  them  adopted  the  very  words  of  Satan  in 
disdain  of  the  angels,  of  whom  he  said  in 
mockery — 

“Whose  easier  bu-iincss  ’twere  to  serve  Ureir  Lord, 

High  up  in  Heaven,  wiih  songs  to  hymn  His 
throne, 

And  practised  distances  to  cringe,  not  fighl.*’f 

Truly  the  heroes  of  their  predilection  are 
nut  exactly  itnitators  of  an  angelic  type. 
Daniel  Heinsius  can  hardly  find  w<irds  adc> 
quate  to  ex))iess  his  sense  of  tho  warlike 
glory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  says, 
‘*that  Mars  shines  in  his  countenance  ; that 
he  is  the  ofTspring  of  Mars,  and  Augustus, 
greater  and  better  than  Alexander  ; that  he 
was  never  a child,  never  a youth,  hut  always 
a king ; and  that  he  is  an  object  of  admi- 
ration, like  the  sun."J  Indeed,  the  imm 
who  leach  philosophy  to  kings  of  the  new 
religions,  fonnully  eulogise  Alexander,  whom 

• Ap.  (Irr’ihsl.  Al‘j5«iaunicftD.  Antiq.  tom.  iii. 
prefat  t Par.  Lost  iv. 

X Oral.  vii. 


Dame  placed  with  Dionysius,  where  the  * 
souls  of  tyrants  given  to  blood  and  rapine 
wail  aloud  ihoir  wrongs.  Fichte  defends 
him  from  what  he  terms  “the  misrepresen- 
tations ofseniimcutal  pigmies,’’  and  declares 
that  *Gt  was  a generous  and  glorious  idea, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  entcrpri>e  and  made 
it  successful.”  “ T ell  me  not,”  he  continues, 
*’o(  the  thousands  who  fell  on  his  expedition, 
tell  me  not  of  bis  own  early  death  : what  ' 
greater  deed  was  now  left  for  him  after  he  { 
had  realized  his  idea  than  to  die?”  How  | 
a student  conversant  with  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophers would  start  if  he  came  to  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  on  the  pages  of  St.  Thomas,  i } 
or  of  any  other  Catholic  writer  of  the  middle  ’ | 
ages!  Truly  the  highest  praise  that  could 
be  elicited  for  such  heroes,  from  the  lips  of 
the  schoolmen,  would  not  exceed  that  of  the  , ' 
poel—  I , 

1 i 

“ He  is  gone  whom  the  world  preferred  to  peace."*  1 ; 

l| 

Oh,  with  what  solenin  earnestness,  with  what  | ; 
majesty  did  they  admonish  kings!  “That  jj 
I man  carried  with  him  to  his  grave,”  says  r 
the  English  Chronicler,  William  of  Xew-  | 
bridge,  speaking  of  his  contemporary  Henry 
II.,  “no  part  «if  those  Irish  spoils  he  had 
coveted  so  eagerly  in  life,  risking  his  etcnial 
salvation  to  amass  them.  He  left  to  nu- 
ihankliil  heirs  all  that  he  had  acquired  with 
such  toil  and  danger,  and  thus  afforded  a 
salutary  lesson  to  many.’**|-  Raihorius  of 
V'erona  cites  the  words  of  our  Lord,  “By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  you  are  my 
disciples,  if  you  have  love  one  for  the  other,” 
and  then  adds,  “1  love  God,  each  one  will  ^ 
now  reply,  even  the  worst  of  all, even  atyrunt,  j j 
for,  alas  ! hatred  so  much  abounds,  that  no  I 
one  has  more  glory  tlian,  0 horrible  to  say  I 
it,  a murderer ; but  no  murderer  or  haler  of  ’ ! 
his  brother,  however  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  [ 
the  world,  hath  any  part  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God.”J  He  calls  murderers 
men  who  made  war  through  avarice  or  pride. 

St.  Aldhelin,  of  Sherburn,  denounced  in 
solemn  verse  vain  glory,  and  all  the  vices 
which  lead  to  horrid  war  § But,  in  general, 
men  who  instructed  kings  in  the  middle 
ages,  after  they  had  sung  (heir  Litanies,  in 
.vune  of  wliich  was  added,  “ Ab  appelilu 
inanis  gloriie,”||  never  supposed  it  necessary 
to  siiy  that  wars  fur  glory  were  sinful ; but, 

• Lucan,  ix.  t Rer.  .\ngl.  ii.  2G. 

^ Uatheris  Ver.  Hpist.  ad  Omucs  Fideics,  ap. 
Marlene  vet.  Script,  ix. 

{ S.  Aid.  tie  Ocio  Frtnrip.  Vitiis,  ap.  CanU.  I 
Led.  Antiq.  i.  | 

I Ritua  Vet.  Senenais  Ec.  ap.  Baluae  Mis. 
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appealing  to  the  conscience  in  general  terms, 
they  asked,  with  .Mcuin,  “where  will  be  the 
proud  ambition  of  secular  pomp  when  the 
spirit  returns  to  the  Lord  who  gave  it  ?”* 

“O,  wondrous  and  miserable  condition  of 
men,"  exclaims  Bartholomewde  Neo  Castro, 
“O,  wondrous  prodigy  of  divine  power  ! 
Those  whom  we  so  lately  beheld  in  glory  arc 
now  prostrated.  O ye,  therefore,  who  glory 
in  the  world,  learn  that  the  turnings  of  this 
earth  are  in  the  hand  of  the  Most  High,  and 
that  besides  the  law  of  the  larrd  there  is  no- 
thing durable.  What  profit  is  there  in  the 
favour  and  pomp  of  the  sons  of  men,  if  laying 
aside  the  fear  of  Christ,  yon  begin  to  rage 
against  theinnocent,  and  afterwards  are  struck 
and  removed  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ? Learn 
whom  you  ought  to  fear  in  heaven,  and  whom 
to  love  on  earth,  that  you  may  dread  the 
Lord  of  heaven,  and  never  rise  up  against 
your  brethren. ”f 

The  school,  however,  had  its  formal  dcci- 
•sions,  following  the  holy  fathers,  which  it 
adduced  in  all  treatises  on  government.  “To 
wage  war  upon  neighbouring  countries,''  it 
said  with  St.  Augustin,  “and  then  to  proceed 
against  others,  like  Ninus,  who  was  the  first 
to  wage  such  wars,  and  to  attack  and  subdue 
nations  through  the  desire  of  empire,  is 
nothing  but  robbery  on  a great  scale.  King- 
doms so  extended  are  great  robberies,  just 
as  robberies  are  little  kingdoms.  Only  when 
the  evil  gains  such  increase  that  places  are 
seized,  cities  occupied,  and  peopled  subdued, 
the  name  of  kingdom  is  applied  to  them, 
which  changes  nothing,  for  the  cupidity  is 
the  same,  only  in  this  case  there  is  added 
impunity. "J  “If  with  the  wish  of  killing 
another,''  says  St.  Bernard,  addressing  the 
Templars,  and  alluding  to  secular  warfare, 
“yon  should  happen  to  be  slain,  you  will  die 
guilty  of  homicide.  If  you  prevail,  and  with 
the  will  of  conquering,  or  of  punishing, 
should  slay  a man,  you  will  live  guilty  of 
homicide  : but  it  is  not  e.xpedient  for  you, 
whether  dead  or  alive,  conqitcror  or  con- 
quered, to  be  guilty  of  homicide."  The 
church  knew  the  evils  consequent  on  peace, 
but  her  voice  was  that  of  St.  Augustin,  who 
said  that  "it  was  better  to  pay  the  penally 
of  indolence  than  to  seek  the  glory  of  arms, 
and  afford  the  impious  spectacle  of  nation 
warring  against  nation. "§ 

Writing  to  king  .Ethelrcd,  and  to  the 

* Epist.  Iviri.  ap.  Caniaii  Lecliunis  Antiq.  ii. 

t Historia  Siciltie,  c.  36.  ap.  Mur.  Her.  It. 
Script,  xiii. 

! De  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  6.  Palatius,  Aquila  inter 
Lilia,  i.  2. 

j De  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  U. 


princesand  people  of  Northumberland,  Alcuin 
says,  "The  sweetness  of  holy  love  often 
compels  me  to  admonish  you  to  maintain 
that  peace  which  ought  to  be  between  you." 
To  the  former  he  says,  “Amongst  the  good 
works,  by  which  you  can  ascend  to  heaven, 
are  the  charity  of  God,  the  love  of  men,  and 
mercy  to  men,  and  patience  and  benignity 
to  all  men.  Let  no  secular  ambition,  no 
desire  of  vengeance  upon  enemies  impede 
your  course,  but  run  while  you  have  light, 
work  while  it  is  day,  that  you  may  come  to 
eternal  light,  and  with  Christ  and  his  saints 
to  everlasting  glory.  A king  must  not  desire 
to  seize  the  inheritauce  of  others,  for  the 
rapacious  shall  never  possess  the  kingdom  of 
God.  See  how  your  predecessors  perished 
on  account  of  their  rapines.  Alas ! how 
miserably  will  they  be  tormented  in  etenial 
pains ! Have  peace  with  each  other,  and 
benignity,  and  mercy,  and  justice  ; and  by 
concord  let  your  kingdom  be  maintained.”* 
The  sermon  of  John  Gerson,  chancellor 
of  Paris,  before  the  king  of  France  and  his 
nobles  in  1408,  beginning  with  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  “Veniat  pax,"  will  show  with  what 
eloquence  the  .scholastic  and  mystic  wisdom 
of  peace  was  announced  to  monarchs  down 
to  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.f  Indeed, 
many  of  the  ancient  laws  and  ordinances 
commence  with  declaring  that  nothing  belter 
than  peace  can  be  obtained  in  this  life.J 
But  let  us  hear  what  was  taught  by  laymen 
respecting  this  beatitude.  “ Wat,"  says  Sa- 
vedra,  “is  a violence  opposed  to  the  nature 
and  end  of  man,  whom  God  has  formed  in 
His  own  image,  and  to  whom  He  has  im- 
parted a share  of  His  power  over  all  things 
for  their  preservation,  but  not  for  their  de- 
struction."§  That  kings  must  prefer  an 
honest  peace  to  a useful  war  was  the  ma.\ini  of 
every  writer  who  touched  upon  the  subjecl.|j 
Petrarch,  in  a letter  to  Andrew  Dandolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  after  reminding  him  that 
he  had  from  the  first  exhorted  him  to  pre- 
serve Italy  from  war,  continues  thus  : " Be- 
ware, lest  when  nature  has  made  you  mild 
and  pacific,  and  not  you  only,  but  all  your 
people,  whose  happiness  depends,  not  on 
the  success  of  wars,  but  on  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  justice,  you  should  seem  to  be 
of  the  herd  of  those  who,  as  the  psalmist 
.says,  ‘ thought  iniquity  in  their  hearts,  and 
all  day  long  urged  battles.'  For  nothing,  I 
think,  is  more  odious  to  God  than  when  He 

• Ap.  <lc  Civ.  Dei,  iii.  14. 

t Gersonii  Op.  tom  iv. 

j Carol.  V.  in  Frotrni.  Leg.  Reg.  Capit. 

\ Christian  Prince,  ii.  321. 

II  Joan.  Palatius,  Aquila  inter  lilia,  x.  2. 
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bas  adorned  yon  with  some  especial  gift,  or 
virtue,  of  your  own  accord,  to  endeavour  to 
become  evil.  Follow  then,  not  tbe  fury  of 
the  vulgar,  but  your  own  nature,  and  with> 
draw  your  foot  while  there  is  time,  while,  as 
yet,  between  the  bitter  and  horrible  threats 
of  war,  one  can  still  hear  pronounced  the 
sweetest  name  of  peace,  that  you  may  be 
called  the  peace-maker  of  Italy,  and  trans- 
mit that  glorious  title  to  posterity.  I beseech 
and  implore  you ; I conjure  you,  by  the 
love  of  virtue,  by  tbe  love  of  your  country, 
by  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  through  which 
issued  that  most  sacred  and  innocent  blood 
which  has  redeemed  us,  not  to  despise  this 
counsel.”*  In  another  letter  to  the  same 
duke,  he  says,  “ Though  armed,  think  of 
peace,  love  ))cace,  and  bo  assured  that  yon 
can  win  no  more  brilliant  triumph,  and 
endow  your  country  with  no  richer  spoil 
than  peace.  When  it  is  a question  of  war, 
1 would  use  the  words  of  Hannibal,  who, 
though  of  all  men  the  most  warlike,  said, 
as  if  the  words  were  extorted  from  his  lips 
by  Truth,  that  ' a certain  |»cacc  is  better  and 
safer  than  a hoped-for  victory.’  And  if  he, 
who  burned  with  such  a desire  of  conquering, 
and  who  disturbed  peace  throughout  tlte 
whole  world,  said  this,  what  w ill  be  urged  by 
the  friend  of  peace  ’ Will  he  not  say, 
better  and  holier  is  a certain  peace  than  a 
certain  victory ; because  the  one  is  replete 
with  calm,  and  brightness,  and  grace,  and 
the  other  with  labour,  and  crime,  and  inso- 
lence ? What  is  pleasanter  than  peace  ? 
what  sweeter?  what  happier?  Never  can  I 
understand  what  pleasure  there  can  be  in 
making  war  u]>on  men,  who  under  other 
circumstances,  would  expose  their  breasts 
for  your  safety  as  for  their  own.  They  can 
tell  this  who  feel  an  efi'eininate  delight  in 
the  revenge  of  injuries.  But  it  is  better  to 
forget  than  to  punish,  to  appease  than  to 
destroy  an  enemy.  Gentleness  is  the  part 
of  men,  rage  of  wild  animals,  and  of  those 
only  the  most  ignoble.  If  my  voice  can  be 
heard  in  your  grave  deliberations,  not  only 
you  will  not  reject  peace  when  it  approaches, 
but  you  will  go  forth  to  meet,  and,  with  a 
close  embrace,  to  welcome  it,  that  it  may 
remain  with  you  for  ever.”'f 

That  the  new  law  of  forgiveness  was 
binding  even  upon  states,  and  that  public 
measures  opposed  to  it  were  the  evil  deeds 
of  worldly  men,  was  a lesson  taught  by  the 
great  Dominican  who  filled  the  see  of  Genoa ; 

It  would  be  long,”  he  says,  “to  tell  of  the 
victorious  deeds  of  our  state  ; therefore,  we 

• Epist.  ii.  15.  f Id.  Var.  Bpist.  i. 


shall  only  speak  of  four  of  these  ; for  every 
city  has  duties  to  fulfil  towards  God,  towards 
itself,  towards  its  friends,  and  towards  its 
enemies,  it  is  bound  to  evince  honour  to 
God,  to  procure  common  benefits  for  itself, 
to  give  consolation  to  its  friends,  and,  ac* 
cording  to  the  evangelic  rule,  to  show  love 
to  its  enemies ; but  as  worldly  men  desire 
rather  to  have  victories  over  enemies  than 
to  show  them  charity,  after  relating  how 
well  our  city  has  fulfilled  the  three  first  of 
these  obligations,  we  shall  have  to  speak  of 
its  victories  by  arms  in  ancient  and  modem 
times.”*  In  fact,  novel  as  the  assertion 
may  seem  to  those  who  only  read  Froissart, 
the  historians  of  the  middle  ages  speak  in 
general  with  regret  of  all  warlike  deeds.  It 
is  not  in  their  volumes  that  we  should  find 
a parallel  to  the  seventh  hook  of  Ctesar’s 
Commentaries,  where  he  describes,  in  the 
polished  easy  style  of  Madame  de  Sevigtie, 
tbe  terrible  wars  of  conquest  in  Gaul,  which 
led  to  such  iimncnse  results,  so  smoothly 
relating  the  nuiiibers  of  the  slain,  and  the 
shocking  ainour.ls  of  amputated  litnl>s.  In 
relation  to  such  events  they  might  have 
chosen  for  their  motto  the  verse  referring 
to  a battle  in  Ireland,  cited  hy  **  the  Four 
Masters,”  which  says,  “ the  poet  sung  not 
the  slaughter  of  that  field,  for  he  came 
away  from  it  with  sadness  in  his  heart or 
these  lines  of  Futberi  of  Chartres  : — 

**  Salve  jnimme  jHiter,  fi  r ot  omnibus  intogram  | 
aalutem, 

Qiiicutnquo  par-is  diligunt  quteiem  I 

Kt  qui  bella  voluni.  hos  contcre  dextrn  potenti 
Trudens  geheimc  tilios  maii^i.”  | 

Hear  how  Angelbertus  speaks  of  the 
battle  of  Fontanet,  at  which  he  assisted  as  a ' 
combatant : — 

*•  Dc  fralemi  ruplu  pace 
(iaiidel  Demon  impius. 

(trameti  tllud  ros  et  imber 
Nec  bumcctet  pluvia 
In  quo  fortes  cecideruut 
Preeiio  doctissiini. 

Lfliidc  pupia  lion  eat  digna 
Ne  canatur  mclodc: 

Oriens,  meridianns, 

Occidena  vel  Aquilo 
Plangent  lUos  qui  fucrunt 
lllic  casti  murtui. 

Malcdicta  dies  ilia 
Nec  in  anni  circulia 
Numcretur,  sed  radatur 
Ab  Omni  memoria; 

Jubar  solis  illi  dealt ; 

Aurora  crepusculo. 

Nuxquo  ilia  noz  amara 
Koxque  dura  nimium, 

* Jacobi  dc  Voragine  Chronic.  Janoens.  ap. 
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la  qu&  fortes  ceciderunt 
Pneliu  dmlusimi, 

Pater,  ntaicr,  soror,  fratcr, 

Quos  amici  fleverant.”* 

The  chroDicles  of  St.  Denis  might  justly 
praise  the  French  for  defending  their  cotintry 
against  merciless  invaders ; and  yet,  s}>eak> 
ing  of  the  wars  between  Philip  of  Valois  and 
the  king  of  England,  they  only  say,  “ This 
was  a year  of  misery  and  confusion ; for, 
between  the  two  kings,  there  was  nothing 
done  which  deserves  praise  : but  the  churches 
and  the  poor  common  peo])le  were  aggrieved, 
to  the  dishonour  of  all  Christendom,  which 
these  princes  ought  to  have  sustained. "f 

When  James  de  Voragine  speaks  of  the 
victory  of  his  countrymen,  the  Genoese,  over 
the  E^isans,  in  1245,  which  was  in  his  day, 
he  exclaims,  **  But  it  would  move  compassion 
to  mention  what  was  the  slaughter  of  (be 
Pisan8."J  Relating  how  the  Genot’se  and 
Venetians  weie  about  to  engage,  Raphagni 
Caresini,  chancellor  of  Venice,  savs,  “ It 
would  have  softened  the  hardest  hearts  of 
Slone  to  see  two  of  the  most  notable  and 
powerful  communities  of  the  world  intent 
upon  destroying  each  other  by  sea  and 
land.'’§ 

Speaking  of  the  wars  of  the  Normans  and 
others,  another  ancient  writer  says,  What 
tongue  would  suffice  to  describe  all  the  deso- 
lations, and  slaughter,  and  horror  of  every 
kind  which  followed  ! Alas  ! it  would  shame 
me  to  tell  of  what  happened  during  that 
time  in  the  Church  of  Christ : but  these  are 
the  Divine  judgments,  which,  though  hidden 
to  mortals,  are  yet,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  never  unjust.  ||  Otho  of  Frisengen,  in 
this  respect  laudable,  says,  in  his  Prologue 
to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.,  that  he  esteems 
happy  those  who  are  now  to  write  history, 
since  there  is  a return  of  peace,  and  that  the 
virtues  of  the  reigning  Caesar  promise  a 
long  and  happy  rest  to  the  people  of  the 
empire.  It  is  in  consequence  of  (he  en- 
couragement he  draws  from  the  cessation  of 
war  that  he  undertakes  to  record  the  deeds 
of  Frederic.*’^ 

Francis  Carpensari  of  Parma  begins  his 
history  of  Italy,  in  his  own  times,  with 
pathetic  lamentations,  on  account  of  the 

* From  a MS.  of  the  eleventh  eentnry,  in  the 
ancient  Abbey  of  St  Martial,  at  Limoges. 
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wars  of  the  French,  under  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  I.,  which  had  afflicted  his  country  so 
long.  Reflecting,"  he  says,  '*as  to  the 
cause  of  these  evils,  which  have  disturbed 
my  days  since  my  boyhood,  1 concluded  that 
it  was  nothing  else  but  the  ambition  of  a 
few,  than  which  no  pestilence  is  more  fatal  ; 
for  this  it  is  which  subverts  both  public  and 
private  tranquillity,  as  in  the  days  of  Marins, 
Sylla,  Julius  Ctesar, and  Pompey.  Always 
it  has  been  the  same  study,  the  same  insati- 
able rage,  auituting  the  minds  of  men."* 
After  relating  the  advice  of  Louis  XII.,  on 
his  death-bed,  to  Francis  I.,  to  cany  on  the 
war  in  Italy,  he  adds  this  terrible  sentence : 
“For  as  he  thirsted  after  warlike  deeds 
while  living,  so  going  down  to  the  dead,  he 
had  still  the  same  solicitude,  as  if  his  bones 
would  rest  mure  softly  when  his  ghost  was 
appeased  with  human  blood. "•|’ 

Speaking  of  the  war  of  iwro  years  between 
the  kings  ot  France  and  England,  caused 
by  the  Castle  of  Gisors,  in  1109,  the 
chroniclers  of  St.  Denis  say,  “They  came 
back  to  former  love ; but  before  this  could 
be,  there  were  many  innocent  people  slain 
and.  destroyed. "I  And  Suger  calls  that  war 
*‘an  execrable  perdition  of  men."  Let  us 
hear  the  preface  of  another  historian.  **  I 
know  not,  venerable  lather,  why  you  should 
have  committed  to  mewhat  you  could  execute 
better  than  any  one  else.  You  have  com- 
missioned me  to  write  histories  who  are 
yourself  full  of  histories,  old  andnew.  What 
1 have  written,  therefore,  is  all  to  be  ascribed 
to  your  command  ; and  if  you  should  order 
my  whole  work  to  be  throwm  into  the  flames, 
1 shall  not  be  troubled.  Four  things, 
especially,  seem  to  have  excited  the  ancients 
to  write  histories: — the  glory  of  praise,  the 
hope  of  gain,  the  love  of  eloquence,  and  a 
desire  of  imitation,  of  which  1 approve  only 
of  the  last,  and  not  even  of  that  wholly, 
lor  will  it  profit  you,  or  rather,  how  fatal  will 
it  not  be  to  the  salvation  of  your  soul  to 
emulate  either  Hector  the  brave,  fighting 
for  Troy,  or  direful  Achilles,  for  the  Greeks, 
or  the  beautiful  Turnus,  or  the  pious  <£neas, 
waging  war  against  each  other,  or,  to  go 
farther  back  still,  the  giants,  as  they  say, 
sons  of  earth,  taking  up  arms  against  God  ? 
These  things,  however  grand,  are,  in  imita- 
tion, most  rain.  What  shall  I say  of  the 
glory  of  praise,  what  of  gain,  what  of  inflated 
style?  Nevertheless,  such  imitators  have 
not  been  wholly  frustrated  in  their  aim. 


• Carpensari  Coraiaent.  suorum  temp.  Lib.  i. 
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They  found  what  they  sought.  Their  pr.ii'ic 
has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be  heard  while 
the  world  lasts  : but,  oh,  wretched  men,  who 
' made  war,  and  triumphed  thus!  Here  is 
; all  your  recompense,  all  the  reward  of  your  [ 
labour.  You  have  nothing  more  to  receive;  ‘ 
I but  to  a Christian  man,  who  has  a better 
' hope,  who  not  in  this  world  alone  expects 
' to  live,  there  should  be  a more  reasoimble 
I ground  and  motive  of  action.’** 

Honore  Bonnor  begins  his  celebrated 
I manual,  the  “Tree  of  Battles,”  saying, 

' **  But  since  I have  chosen  this  matter,  it  has 
' come  into  my  huagiriation  to  make  a tree  of 
mourning  at  the  comincncemcnt  of  my  book, 
to  signify  the  state  of  tribulation  in  which 
j the  holy  church  is  at  present  from  the  wars 
I between  princes,  and  ilie  disputes  between 
the  nobles  and  llie  comtn  lines.”  Walafried 
Sirabo  contrasts  the  historians  of  wars  with 
those  of  the  saints  : — 

“ Si  tantam  nienicre  stio  pro  carmine  famain 
Qui  scelcrosorum  mores  et  facia  tulerunt 
Laudihtis  in  c(clum  perru<«i  da’monis  arte. 

Ftivuia  nectent^  boininiim  monimetila  malonim. 
Cur  non  liberiius  sauclonim  facta  canamus, 
t^uos  placuis^c  Deo  nobU  miracula  prodimt, 

Qua:'  fidei  virtute  gerunt  per  muncra  Christi.”t 

! A curious  contrast  wiih  later  writers  occurs 
; also  in  the  desire  of  the  old  Catholic  histo- 
j rians  to  avoid  the  least  word  that  can  possibly 
' occasion  animosities  between  the  living, 
j The  Annalist  of  Modena  speaks  as  follows: 

I **  1 n 1 266  the  Modenese  besieged  the  Castle 
; of  Monte  Valerio,  in  which  wore  the  Grasulfi 
and  many  nobles,  who  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Argoncs  from  Modena.  One  thousand 
persons  wem  in  the  castle,  many  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  by  tlie  besiegers,  whose 
names,  I think  it  is  more  honest  to  pass 
over  for  the  sake  of  peace. "J 

Finally,  these  historians  generally  lake 
occasion  to  express  their  own  earnest  de- 
sire of  peace.  Thus  William  Ventura,  in 
his  history  of  Asti,  says,  “ Though  I have 
suffered  many  injuries,  yet  He,  who  knoweih 
all  things,  can  witness  that  1 have  set  down 
naught  in  malice.  Only  may  ho  grant  peace 
in  our  days a prayer  to  which  we  would, 
with  a pure  heart  respond,  Amen.  "Fiat 
pax,  Doinine,  fiat  pax.”§  Roderic  Sauiius 
concludes  his  history  of  Spain  by  praying, 

* .loan.  Legalli  Chronic.  Crenobii  S.  Godebardi 
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that  the  Most  High  may  teach  the  reigning 
monarch,  Henry  IV,,  to  direct  himself  and  ! 
his  subjects  in  the  way  of  peace.* * * §  I.anck- 
inann  of  Valckenstcin,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  narrative,  after  stating  that  the  empress  | 
Leonora  has  left  a son,  Sluximilian,  and  a j 
daughter,  Cuaegond,  adds,  "to  whom  may 
.Almighty  God  grant  pacific  times.  Anicn.”f  1 
And  the  bendiclion  of  God  on  the  Emperor  , 
Lewis  is  thus  invoked  by  Walafried  Strabo:— 

*'  Pacem  consilio  facial  rellnere  aalubri  > 

Quem  paci  atemae  munenbusque  parat."  .i 

On  the  other  hand,  the  horror  with  which  || 
every  idea  of  war  was  associated  is  often  ex-  | 
pressed  in  a very  striking  manner  by  the  || 
ancient  writers.  .Fohn  de  Monsierolio,  sec-  || 
retarv  to  Charles  VI.  of  France,  writes  as  | 
follows  to  Benedict  XL,  who  is  celebrated,  i 
he  says,  throughout  the  world  for  his  love  of  | 
peace,  which,  in  one  word,  expresses  all  good,  j 
"It  is  now  alxjui  sixty  yeais,  as  I hare  heard 
from  iny  elders,  since  this  war  between  kings 
commenced,  the  thought  of  which  fills  me 
with  bitterness.  If  I wished  to  relate  the 
evils  following  from  this  war,  I should  not 
know  where  to  begin.  Who  could  describe 
the  slaughter,  robbery,  burning  of  sacred  i 
places,  and  inhuman  ferocities  ? O pious  i 
Je.su,  who  can  relate  with  dry  eyes  how  i 
children  were  torn  fmm  their  parents,  and  | 
butchered  before  their  eyes  ? O cruel  deeds!  | 
0 execrable  barbarities  ! O heavens,  to  i 
what  times  have  we  been  resened,  when  j 
Christians  thus  persecute  Christians?  If 
the  just  can  scarcely  be  saved,  O what  be-  I 
comes  of  those  multitudes  living  and  dying  i 
thus  ?"+  ■ ‘ 

Radulf  Coggpshale  describing  the  devas- 
tations caused  by  the  wars  of  the  kings  of 
Fmnce  and  England  in  Richard’s  time,  and 
the  desolation  of  provinces  which  ensued 
from  their  di.ssensions,  adds,  " the  divine 
wrath  was  not  slow-  to  avenge  such  great 
impiety,  visiting  the  territories  of  both 
princes  with  pestilence  and  intemperate 
seasons  during  seven  years.”§  " What  ; 
then,”  exclaims  St.  Bernard,  "is  the  end  of  | 
this,  I do  not  say  warfare,  but  malice — non 
dico  militia;,  sed  maliti® — if  the  slayer  ’ 
sins  mortally  and  the  slain  perishes  eter-  | 
nally  ? Nothing  causes  wars  between  you, 
or  dissensions,  but  either  a movement  of 
irrational  anger,  or  a vain  appetite  of  glory, 
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or  ihe  cuj  idiiy  of  some  canhly  possession. 
Truly  for  such  causes  it  is  not  safe  either 
to  slay  or  to  be  slain.”* 

Man  may  dismiss  compassitju  from  his 
heart,  but  God  will  never.  That  the  blos- 
soms of  each  generation  should  be  destroyed, 
(hat  war  should  leave  once  happy  parents 
destitute  ere  the  cheek  of  him  be  clothed 
I with  down,  who  is  now  rocked  with  lullaby 
asleep, f that  the  blood-stained  sword  de- 
structive of  young  breasts,  as  the  Greek  poet 
says,  <m\ay)(v<av  furious  with 

rage  not  caused  by  wine,  should  leare  them 
to  deplore  a comfortless  old  age,  these  were 
j redcctions  which  inspired  with  an  indnite 
! horror  of  war,  the  vast  multitude  who  sought 
I to  imitate  Him,  whose  thoughts,  as  is  de- 
; dared,  are  of  peace  and  not  of  affliction. 

On  one  occasion  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
j having  ordered  that  no  quarter  should  be 
I given  to  the  Liegois,  the  body  of  the  sire  de 
Perwez  who  cuiumanded  them  was  found 
on  the  field  of  battle,  still  holding  by  the 
hand  that  of  his  son  slain  at  his  side.  These 
were  the  spectacles,  the  bare  mention  of 
which  disarmed  the  clorjuencc  of  vain  orators, 

' when  they  magnified  the  advantages  of  war. 

I The  mind’s  eye  of  those  who  heard  them, 

I was  fixed  on  the  father’s  agony ; they  wept 
i not,  they  were  silent ; hut  not  all  the  deco- 
rations of  a conqueror,  though  like  another 
Siccius  Dentatus,  he  might  wear  fourteen 
civic,  three  mural,  one  obsidional,  and  eight 
j golden  crowns  to  mark  his  success  in  a 
I hundred  and  twenty  battles,!  could  ever 
make  such  glory  appear  enviable  again.  An 
, Irish  synod  in  the  eighth  ceiiturv,  enumcrat- 
I ing  the  evils  of  war,  as  consequent  on  a 
' wicked  king,  notices  even  the  sufferings  of 
animals,  which  are  so  multiplied  in  such 
times, § not  overlooking  those  groans  of  the 
I expecting  creature,  of  which  the  apostle  so 
I beautifully  speaks.  |j  The  hatred  of  war 
! diffused  throughout  the  people,  is  indicated 
, strongly  in  these  old  national  proverbs,  one 
'■  of  which  requires  for  an  enemy  who  turns 
' a silver  bridge.  The  line  of  Prudentius  was 
: a popular  axiom  ; 

**  Nil  placitum  sine  pace  Deo,  non  munus  ad 
aram." 

The  collection  of  these  sentences  by  Wipo, 
addressed  to  Henry,  son  of  the  emperor 
Conrad,  which  was  ]>rinted  by  Marlene  from 
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a manuscript  found  in  the  abbey  of  S.  Mat- 
thew at  'Treves,*  bears  j)roof  of  the  pi'epon- 
derauco  of  the  pacific  desire ; as  in  the 
lines  ’ 

“ Pads  donum  omnihu*  cal  bonum. 

Qui  in  pace  fundantur  non  eradicantur. 

Incendium  bclloruro  curruptiu  e»t  tnorum. 

Bei.e  tredit  qui  neniinem  la^dU."  . 

I’veii  artists  conspired  to  the  same  eiid.  j 
Spanish  writers  say  that  Aurelius,  wm  of 
Alfimso  the  Cathidic,  is  always  painted  with  i| 
his  face  turned  back,  as  i!  through  shame  j| 
not  showing  it,  but,  like  another  Cain,  for 
having  killed  his  brother.-|- 

It  is  very  important  to  remark  that  Lucifer, 
the  first-born  of  the  demons,  was  chiefly  ' 
known  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  title  of  | 
“ the  enemy  of  peace.”  Such  he  is  called  | 
in  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  as  where  we  i 
read,  relative  to  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  *'  the 
enemy  of  peace  did  not  suffer  the  holy  | 
devotion  of  the  good  man  to  be  without 
battle,  but  endeavoured  by  hi»iself  and  his  j 
members  to  trouble  him  in  every  manner.”  \ 
So  also  Ottobonus,theconiinuatorof  Caffari, 
speaking  of  the  civil  feuds  in  Genoa,  in  j 
1 1S3,  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  Ingo  de  j 
Frexia,  says,  '*  the  seed  of  Satan  fell  and  ' 
took  root  in  the  city.”J  And.  in  the  book 
of  the  deeds  of  the  Marcschal  <te  Bouicaut, 
the  parlies  of  Guelph  and  Gibilline  a^e 
described  as  “ the  diabolic  custrun  sown  j 
amongst  the  Italians  by  the  enemy  of  hell.  § * 
The  holy  Scriptures  dictated  sucli  titles,  for  i 
Solomon  makes  the  absence  of  Satan  syn-  ' 


oiiyinous  with  peace.  " Requiem  dedil  | 
mihi  Domiiuis  per  circuituin,  et  non  est 
Satan.”  “The  demons,”  says  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  “ fallen  from  the  state  of  peace,  ; 
endeavour  multifariously  to  disturb  our 
pcace.”ll  Now  observe  how  this  idea  was 
ever  present  upon  suitable  occasions.  “In 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,”  says  a 
chronicle,  “the  emperor  Henry  111.  cele-  , 
bruled  Pentecost  at  Maycuce.  Shortly  be-  1 
fore  mass,  while  seals  were  preparing  in  the 
church,  a quarrel  arose  between  the  men  of 
the  archbishop  and  those  of  the  two  abbots 
of  St.  Gall  and  Fulda,  both  of  whom  by 
usage  were  to  sit  with  the  emperor.  'The 
two  parties  came  to  blows  ; the  bishops  and 
princes  hastened  to  aj>pca.se  the  liimuU ; 
the  combatants  were  reconciled  ; the  church 

• Vet.  Script.  Collect,  ix, 

t Alfons.  C&rthag.  Reg.  Htsp.  AaacephalscosU, 
ap.  Hisp.  illustrata,  1. 
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was  cleansed  and  purged,  and  the  ho]y 
mass  began.  At  the  words  of  the  se- 
quence ‘Hunc  diem  gloriosum  feeisli,'  a 
voice  was  heard  saying,  ‘ hunc  diem  belli- 
cosum  ego  feci.’  A shuddering  ran  through 
the  crowd  : but  the  emperor  understanding 
the  joy  of  the  demon,  said  aloud,  ‘ thou 
inventor  of  all  malice,  thou  hast  made  this 
day  warlike  and  sorrowful  to  the  proud,  but 
we  by  the  grace  of  God,  who  has  made  it 
glorious,  will  make  it  benign  to  the  poor.' 
Then  the  sequence  being  resumed  with  great 
weeping,  he  implored  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  perceived  by  the  tears  of  all  pre- 
sent, and  the  striking  of  breasts,  with  sighs 
and  groans,  that  his  invocation  was  heard. 
Mass  being  over,  he  sent  heralds  to  assem- 
ble all  the  poor,  and  then  ordered  to  be 
given  to  them  the  banquet  which  had  been 
prepared  for  himself  and  the  princes."* 
Such  were  the  couvictions  which  taught 
men  that  "even  were  there  rightful  cause  of 
difference,  yet  it  were  better  layre  it  to  ac- 
cord than  with  blood-guiltineise  to  heape 
offence  and  mortal  vengeaunce  joyne  to  crime 
ahhord.”t  The  principle  of  Greek,  and  espe- 
cially Spartan  humanity,  which  forb^e 
all  rejoicings  for  victory,  { entered  essen- 
tially into  the  manners  of  Catholic  nations 
in  ages  of  faith,  who,  as  we  observed 
before,  had  no  triumphal  arches  or  per- 
manent memorials  of  successful  war.  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  remarks  that  N uma, 
being  a Pythagorean,  was  the  first  who 
erected  a temple  to  faith  and  peace, $ and 
wo  must  remember  that  all  temples,  being 
erected  in  ages  of  faith  by  Catholics,  were 
so  many  memorials  of  the  love  of  peace. 
Sometimes  even  formally  so,  as  when  the 
people  of  Brescia  built  the  church  of  St. 
Francis  for  brethren  of  that  order,  in  pur- 
suance of  a vow  by  which  they  engaged  to 
build  it,  if  God  would  deign  to  make  peace 
between  their  contending  factions.||  Many 
things  in  ancient  manners,  are  to  be  refer- 
red even  to  a wish  like  that  expressed  in 
the  Virgilian  line, 

“ Ne,  pueri,  ne  tanta  aniniis  issuescite  bella.''1 

Thus  hunting  was  condemned  by  holy  men, 
as  by  Ambrose,  Gilbert,  and  Rupert,  ex- 
pressly on  the  ground  of  its  being  calcu- 

*  Hereumni  Comeri  Chronicon.  Ap.  Eccardii 
Corpus  Hist.  Medii  Mri,  tom.  iL 
t Spenser,  ii.  2.  S Plut.  Ages.  33. 

^ Stromal,  v.  1. 

I Jacob.  Malvecii  Chronic.  Brixisaum,  viii.  6&. 
ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It.  Script,  xiv. 
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lated  to  make  men  love  war.*  While  the 
vain  and  giddy,  and  profligate  part  of  society 
desired  troubles,  who  could  doubt  but  that 
the  vast  majority  were  represented  by  the 
grave,  thoughtful  barons,  and  the  holy  com- 
munities of  monks,  who  to  oRen  reflected 
in  the  silence  of  their  halls  or  cloisters  on 
the  miseries  which  follow  war  ? Those  in- 
numerable poetic  men  too  who  so  deeply 
sympathized  with  the  loveliness  of  nature, 
had  peculiar  grounds  of  their  own  for  ab- 
horring military  operations.  Hear  how 
Hugo  Falcando  speaks  to  Peter,  treasurer 
of  the  church  of  Palermo,  in  the  preface  to 
his  history  of  Sicily.  " I was  intending, 
dearest  Peter,  after  the  asperity  of  winter 
had  been  mitigated,  to  write  something 
joyous  and  agreeable,  that  I might  dedicate 
it  to  you  as  certain  flrst-fruHs  of  the  reviving 
spring,  but  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  king 
of  Sicily,  understanding  and  considering 
within  myseli  what  a change  of  things  that 
calamity  will  bring  about,  and  how  this 
most  peaceful  state  of  the  kingdom  will  now 
be  shaken  either  by  a hostile  invasion  or  a 
popular  sedition,  through  consternation  of 
mind  I abandoned  the  thought,  and  I pre- 
fer turning  to  grief  my  harp  and  changing 
my  song  to  mourning,  although  the  bland 
serenity  of  the  clear  heavens,  and  the  beau- 
teous aspect  of  the  groves  and  gardens  in- 
fusing an  incongruous  joy  into  my  mind, 
endeavours  to  turn  me  aside  from  that  re- 
solution ; for  what  place  is  there  for  lamen- 
tations, or  who  would  not  be  offended  at 
the  unseasonable  tears  which  flow  at  such 
a moment  as  this,  when  the  year  throwing 
off  the  white  hairs  of  decrepit  age,  becomes 
adolescent  again  in  the  flower  ol  youth,  and 
the  vernal  temperature  succeeding  to  the 
winter's  cold,  invites  the  birds  to  revive  the 
sweetness  of  their  long  intermitted  song  ? 
Yet  I cannot  refrain  my  tears  when  I think 
of  the  woes  approaching  Sicily,  which,  like 
a tender  nurse,  has  with  such  devoted  love 
cherished  and  nourished  me  in  her  bosom  ; 
for  now  I already  behold  the  turbulent  host 
of  the  barbarians  rushing  onwards,  opulent 
cities  that  had  so  long  enjoyed  peace,  de- 
vastated, and  all  the  horrors  which  must 
ensue  from  the  Teutonic  violence  agitated 
by  an  innate  fury,  stimulated  by  rapacity, 
deaf  to  pity,  insensible  to  religion.”  This 
prediction  was  written  on  the  death  of  King 
William  II.  in  1189,  and  verified  in  1101 
by  Henry  VI.,  who  married  Constantia  of 
Sicily,  f How  affecting  are  these  lamenta- 

* Audi.  Ciiino  de  Venatione,  Lib.  i.  c.  25. 
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tions  ! They  remind  one  of  these  ancient 
lines,  so  beautiful  and  sad  : 

'EXp^vrj  0afivrr\ovT€,  Kol 
KakKtirra  paxapav  df^y, 

Ztj\6s  fUH  <Tt0fy,  i>t 
AtHouca  dc  pf)  irp'iy  irui'OK 

*Yirtpfi^jj  pt 

Tlpiy  vtp  ;i^opua'crar  3r/)o7d«7r  wpay 
Kai  KaXAi)fcipovr  dotAi?, 

4iAo<rrc(^dvovr  rt  Kwpovt. 

*Idi  pop  ircfrvia,  irAd' 

Tdrd*,  rx^por  araoty  ttpy  air  oikui*. 

Tor  paiyaptyap  t tpiv,* 

“ O Peace,  fruitful  Peace,  the  fairest  of  the 
happy,  I am  wearied  waiting  for  thee  ! I 
I fear  lest  old  age  may  overwhelm  me  with 
! sorrow  before  I can  behold  thy  gracious 
countenance,  and  hear  thy  love-erowned 
choirs  and  thy  dulcet  strains.  Come  to 
me,  beloved,  and  ward  off  from  this  city 
hostile  rage  and  mad  contention."  If  the 
lovers  of  the  beauties  of  nature  had  thus 
peculiar  reasons  for  detesting  war,  those 
who  were  devoted  to  learning  had  also 
theirs.  Indeed,  the  consequences  of  war  to 
men  of  studious  and  philosophic  life  seem 
to  be  regarded  by  Plato  as  the  most  cala- 
mitous of  all,  as  depriving  men  of  the 
leisure  which  is  necessary  for  contempla- 
tion and  in  the  same  light  they  appeared 
to  the  learned  of  the  middle  ages.  Let  us 
hear  the  lamentations  of  Richard  of  Bury, 
bishop  of  Durham  and  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  “O 
Almighty  Author  and  Lover  of  peace,"  he 
exclaims,  “ dissipate  the  nations  wishing 
wars,  which  more  than  all  kiuds  of  pesti- 
lence arc  injurious  to  books.  For  wars 
wanting  the  judgment  of  reason,  make 
furious  aggressions,  and  not  using  the 
moderation  of  reason  without  any  diseern- 
ment  or  distinction  destroy  the  vessels  of 
reason.  Then  Apollo  is  subject  to  Pluto  ; 
then  wisdom  is  reduced  under  the  power  of 
phrenzy.  Then  winged  Pegasus  is  shut 
up  in  the  stable  of  Corydon,  and  Mercury 
perishes.  Then  Minerva  is  slain  with  the 
sword  of  error,  and  the  sweet  muses  are 
seen  oppressed  under  a morose  tyranny.  O 
cruel  spectacle,  when  Aristotle,  to  whom 
the  Lord  of  dominion  has  committed  domi- 
nion, bound  by  wicked  hands,  is  beheld 
carried  out  from  Socratic  houses ; and  he 
who  deserved  to  obtain  empire  over  empe- 
rors, by  the  unjust  right  of  war  is  subjected 
to  a vile  scoffer.  O iniquitous  power  of 
darkness,  which  (ears  not  to  cast  under  foot 

• Stobsi,  U.  401.  t Phedo. 


the  divinity  of  Plato,  who  alone  was  worthy 
in  the  sight  of  the  Creator,  before  he  had 
appeased  the  chaos  of  war  and  strife,  and 
bad  induced  continuity  to  propose  ideal 
species,  to  demonstrate  the  world’s  arche- 
type, and  to  trace  the  sensible  world  from 
the  supernal  example.  O tearful  sight, 
when  moral  Socrates,  whose  acts  were 
virtue  and  words  doctrine ; who  from  the 
principles  of  nature  produced  the  justice 
of  policy,  is  beheld  enslaved  by  a vicious 
wretch.  Then  we  weep  for  Pythagoras, 
the  parent  of  harmony ; then  we  pity  Zeno, 
the  prince  of  the  stoics,  who  rather  than 
betray  counsel,  bit  off  his  tongue  and  spat 
it  in  a tyrant's  face.  Alas ! we  cannot 
sufficiently  lament  with  adequate  mourning 
each  of  the  books  which,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  have  perished  by  the  calamity 
of  wars.  Who  would  not  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  such  holocausts  as  have  been 
offered,  when  devouring  flames  have  con- 
sumed so  many  innocents  in  whose  mouth 
was  found  no  guile,  and  so  many  treasuries 
of  eternal  truth  ? We  arc  scattered  abroad 
through  foreign  countries  ; we  arc  torn  and 
horribly  mutilated ; we  are  buried  under 
the  earth ; we  are  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
destroyed  by  every  mode  of  destruction. 
How  many  of  us,  by  Thcodoric,  during  the 
exile  of  Boethius,  were  dispersed  through 
different  climates  like  sheep  witliout  a shep- 
herd ! Truly  infinite  arc  the  tosses  of  books 
which  have  ensued  from  wars.  Therefore, 
since  we  cannot  adequately  deplore  them, 
here  let  us  cease,  and  only  beseech  the 
Ruler  of  the  world  to  establish  firm  peace 
and  to  remove  wars,  that  the  times  by  his 
protection  may  be  tranquil.”* 

Let  us  bear  another  of  these  men,  who, 
on  similar  grounds,  detested  war.  “ If  I 
were  all  tongue,  holy  father,"  says  Marsilius 
Ficinus,  writing  to  Pope  Sixtus,  “ I could 
not  express  with  what  joy  I heard  of  God 
having  appointed  you  for  our  pastor ; for  I 
hoped  that  when  the  highest  power  was 
joined  to  the  highest  wisdom,  that  golden 
age  predicted  by  Plato  would  return,  Alas  ! 
my  joy  is  changed  into  sorrow.  \Vho  would 
have  thought  that  under  so  wise  a pontiff, 
not  a golden,  but  an  iron  age,  would  suc- 
ceed ? An  iron  age  has  returned.  I see 
nothing  but  arms  fabricated  for  destruction ; 
I hear  of  nothing  but  the  sound  of  arms, 
the  sound  of  horses,  the  thunder  of  bom- 
bardments. I observe  nothing  but  weeping 
and  rapine,  and  flames  and  slaughter. "y 

* Ricbardi  de  Burl  Fhilobiblion,  c.  vii. 
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Pericles  said  that  for  those  who  have  a 
choice,  and  who  can  prosper  otherwise,  it 
is  a great  foUjr  to  make  war.v  Christian 
teachers  in  ages  of  faith  went  farther ; and, 
heedless  of  the  promised  gain,  they  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a crime.  Hereafter  we 
shall  see  what  were  their  distinctions. 
At  present  I shall  only  remark  that  pen- 
ance was  formerly  imposed  on  all  who  had 
been  in  battle,  even  though  it  were  just.f 
“By  the  ancient  canons,"  says  Chardon, 
“those  whohad  home  arms  in  a just  war  were 
irregular,  as  well  as  those  who  occasioned 
the  death  of  a criminal,  whether  as  parties 
or  Judges ; for,  though  there  was  no  crime, 
there  was  something  contrary  to  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  church,  which  abhors  blood.  J 
(irotius  remarks  that  with  the  Greeks  the 
canon  was  long  observed  which  excluded 
for  three  years  from  communion  those  who 
had  slain  an  enemy  in  any  war  whatever.  § 
Even  in  the  west,  in  the  Penitential  of 
Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  we  read,  "If 
any  one  should  kill  a man  in  a public  war, 
let  him  do  penance  during  one  year.’jl  By 
a council  held  in  in  the  diocese  of 
Bhoims,  a penance  was  im|H>sed  on  all 
those  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Sois- 
sons,  between  Charles  the  Simple  and  King 
Kohort.  Thedangorof  rushingintoalixed 
eternal  condition  out  of  the  very  flames  of 
rage  and  hate,  explained  such  discipline 
to  which  the  consciences  of  men,  in  ages  of 
faith,  gave  many  signs  of  responding,  witli- 
out  the  distinction  which  some  moderns 
ascribe  to  them  who  think  they  calmly  saw 
slaughtered  the  nameless  people,  the  “ mul- 
tam  sine  nomine  plebem.  ’l^  The  chroni- 
cles of  St.  Denis  relate  that  Sisebode,  the 
great  warrior  and  king  of  Spain  in  the 
seventh  century,  who  (xrnquered  Catalonia, 
used  sometimes  to  evince  marvellous  great 
pity  when  his  hosts  hewed  down  knights 
and  people.  He  used  to  call  out  to  the 
enemy  to  put  themselves  under  his  pro- 
tection, or  to  save  their  lives  by  flight ; and 
then,  with  deep  sighs  and  great  lamenta- 
tions, used  to  say,  “ Alas  I how  unfortunate 
1 am  that  during  my  reign  there  should 
be  such  a slaughter  of  people,  and  so  great 
an  effusion  of  human  blood  !"**  Bauldry 
de  Cambray  relates  that  after  the  cheek 
at  Soissons,  when  the  emperor  sent  to 
Ix)thaire  to  ask  him  to  fix  a field  for  battle, 
Geoffroy,  count  of  Anjou,  vassal  of  Hugues- 

• Thucyd.  ii.  Cl.  t Thomossin.  III.  ii.  70. 

I Hist,  ties  Savi amciis,  tom.  v.  c.  4. 

j l>e  Jure  llt'lltac  i'acia,  ii.  24. 

^ Fulberti  Caruot.  Opera,  p.  107, 

^ .tEneid.  ix.  313.  ••  Liv.  v.  c.  7. 


Capet,  cried  out  that  the  two  kings  might 
fight  in  single  combat  for  the  empire,  in 
order  to  prevent  so  many  men  from  slay- 
ing each  other  for  their  quarrel.  Edward 
III.,  in  his  letter  to  King  Philip  of  Valois, 
expresses  his  repugnanct.'  at  the  thought 
of  the  consequences  of  the  contest  between 
them,  of  the  destruction  of  the  people  of 
the  country,  which  he  says,  every  good 
Christian  should  shun ; and  to  avoid  shed- 
ding the  people's  blood,  as  the  quarrel  is 
personal  between  them,  he  offers  to  meet 
him  either  in  single  combat  or  with  only 
an  hundred  knights  on  each  side.*  The 
terms  of  the  treaty  pnicurcd  three  years 
later  by  means  of  the  cardinals,  are,  “ that 
it  is  granted  through  reverence  for  the 
church,  and  in  order  to  spare  the  subjects 
of  the  two  kings.”  Even  under  the  terrible 
dynasty  of  the  Merovingians  the  same  con- 
cern for  the  common  danger  breaks  out ; 
for  when  the  armies  of  Chilperic  and  Gou- 
tran  were  about  to  engage,  we  read  that  it 
was  some  good  men  who  had  compassion 
at  the  perdition  of  the  people  who  laboured 
to  make  peace  between  the  two  kings. -j- 

Inthe  Komances  of  Chivalry  these  scru- 
ples are  ascribed  to  the  most  warlike.  Thus 
in  the  book  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
the  chiefs  challenge  each  other  to  single 
combat:  “In  order,”  say  they,  “that  no 
more  of  our  people  may  be  slain  on  eitlicr 
side,  let  us  fight  eingly.”J  And  again, 
when  the  Count  de  St.  Pol  challenges  Fcr- 
rant,  count  of  Flanders,  we  read  that  they 
agreed  to  fight  together,  “in  order  that 
the  people  on  neither  side  should  bo  any 
longer  butchered,”} 

Edward  III.  before  making  war  with 
Philippe  de  Valois,  caused  to  lie  read  in 
the  churches  a circular  stating  what  efforts 
he  had  made  in  vain  for  the  sake  of  jjeace.|| 
lie  might  well  be  alarmed  at  the  doubts 
around  him,  though  it  was  easy  to  make 
his  cause  appear  just  or  plausible.  Ger- 
son,  in  a dialogue  between  a French  and 
an  English  knight,  has  shown  how  well 
they  were  founded.  To  the  question,  in- 
deed, of  the  former,  “are  you  contrite  and 
penitent  for  the  impieties  and  execrable 
homicides  committed  by  you  against  the 
French  ?”  he  makes  the  latter  reply  “no," 
and  defend  his  negative  by  the  assertion 
that  it  was  a just  war;  but  the  proofs 
which  he  then  adduces  to  the  contrary, 

■ Chroniques  tic  St.  Dt-ni.'i,  an.  1340. 
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could  not  have  been  unremarked  at  the 
time.  But  must  1 not  obey  the  king? 
asks  the  English  knight,  to  whom  the  other 
replies ; it  is  an  unjust  war,  founded, 
instigante  diabolo,  in  the  lust  of  rule  and 
in  the  pleasure  of  subduing  Christians : 
it  is  against  the  counsels  and  against  the 
beatitudes  written  by  the  finger  of  God. 
All  your  people  should  protest  against  such 
wars,  and  because  they  do  not,  they  are 
guilty  of  obeying  man  rather  than  their 
Creator."  “But  you  say  this,"  continues 
the  other,  “ because  you  are  a Frenchman, 
and  wish  to  discourage  the  English."  “I 
say  this,"  concludes  his  adviser,  “ because 
I fear  God,  who  is  truth,  and  not  the 
persecutors  of  my  country."* 

Towards  the  close  of  their  lives,  these 
doubts  and  scruples  became  really  trouble- 
some to  the  authors  of  such  tragedies. 
Lucan  represents  Cffisar  after  his  victories 
feasting  with  oriental  luxury,  and  spend- 
ing half  the  night  in  proposing  questions 
of  philosophy.  “ 0 sage  devoted  to  sacred 
things,  tell  us,"  he  says,  “ the  origin  of  the 
Pharian  nature,  the  site  of  its  territory, 
the  manners  of  its  people,  the  rites  and 
forms  of  the  gods,  and  whatever  is  in- 
scribed on  ancient  temples.  Always  in 
the  midst  of  battles  I have  had  leisure  to 
contemplate  the  stars  and  the  heavens ; 
and  such  is  my  love  for  truth,  that  there  is 
nothing  I so  much  wish  to  discover,  as  the 
source  of  the  Nile  so  long  concealed." 

The  questions  which  occupied  the  minds 
of  warriors  in  the  middle  ages  after  their  vic- 
tories, were  not  exactly  of  this  kind.  Such 
tranquillity  after  causing  the  death  of  men 
was  no  longer  possible.  It  was  nut  the 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  source  of  the 
Nile  that  troubled  them,  but  that  of  find- 
ing oceans  that  could  wash  out  the  spot — 
the  damned  spot  that  mocked  and  tortured 
them  in  their  glory. 

What  a sense  of  the  criminality  of  wars 
was  evinced  by  William  tlie  Conqueror  ou 
his  death-bed,  when  he  made  that  long 
discourse  on  his  own  life  from  childhood, 
to  the  friends  who  stood  around  him  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gervais ! As  the  noise  of  a 
populous  city  incommoded  him,  ho  had 
aaused  himself  to  bo  carried  without  the 
walls  of  Rouen  to  his  convent,  on  a hill 
towards  the  west,  which  duke  Richard  his 
ancestor  had  given  to  the  church  of  Fecamp, 
and  it  was  here  that,  attended  by  Gislibei^ 
bishop  of  Lisieux  and  Gontard,  abbot  of 

* Dialog,  inter  Frtneum  et  Angl.  Opera,  tom. 


Jumidge,  with  some  physicians,  he  breathed  1 
his  last.* 

“ Scro.s,  ft  non  nisi  taiitum  j 

Ut  dolcaiit,  oculus  aperit  Fortuna  tyrannis.”  j 

t 

At  the  siege  of  Brionne,  Gilbert  du  Pin 
commanding  the  assailants,  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  head  by  an  arrow.  Recover-  ; 
ing  for  a moment  from  his  swoon,  he  cried 
out  terribly  to  those  who  stood  round  him, 
“Wretched,  wretched  men,  what  is  it  you 
do  ? Why  waste  your  time  ? Why  attach 
yourselves  to  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
and  forget  the  things  which  are  truly  salu- 
tary and  durable?  If  you  knew  the  mis<^ries 
and  torments  that  you  deserve  for  living  i 
ill — if  you  were  to  see  the  horrors  of  which 
I have  been  a spectator  during  the  last 
hour,  certainly  you  would  esteem  as  worth-  ^ 
less  all  the  goods  of  this  perishable  world." 
With  these  words,  and  while  endeavouring 
to  add  others,  speech  failed  him,  and  this 
illustrious  knight  expired.f  Doubtless 
too,  the  impression  was  profound  and  often 
productive  of  great  effect,  with  which  men 
heard  related  the  visions  granted  to  dif- 
ferent persons  revealing  the  doom  of  war- 
riors who  had  desolated  the  earth  through 
avarice,  or  the  love  of  glory.  Such  was 
that  recounted  of  the  ficiy  torments  in- 
flicted on  Lewis  the  Landgrave,  when  after 
death  he  was  seen  emitting  from  his  eyes 
and  nostrils  sulphureous  flames  on  drink- 
ing from  a cup  presented  to  him  by  demons, 
and,  finally,  with  an  ironical  welcome  made 
to  descend  into  the  bottomless  pit  which 
was  uncovered  for  his  reception.; 

Such,  again,  was  the  terrible  account 
which  Peter  the  Venerable  gives.  A gen- 
tleman named  Humbert,  sun  of  a Seigneur 
named  Guichard  de  Belioc,  in  the  diocese 
of  Macon,  who  had  become  a monk  in  Cluny, 
having  made  war  against  other  Seigneurs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Geofroi  d'lden  was 
slain  in  battle.  Two  months  after  this, 
Geofroi  appeared  to  Milon  d'Ansa,  and 
prayed  him  to  tell  Humbert  de  Belioc  in 
whose  service  he  had  lost  his  life,  that  he 
was  in  torments  for  having  assisted  him 
in  an  unjust  war,  and  that  he  begged  him 
to  have  masses  and  alms  offered  fur  him. 
Milon  performed  the  commission  ; Hum- 
bert was  terrified  ; but  he  continued  to 
make  a bad  use  of  the  fortune  which  his 
father  had  left  him.  After  some  time,  in 

• Oideric  Vitalis,  Hist.  Norm.  Lib.  vii. 

s Id.  Lib.  viii, 

} Cesar  Heistcrbacb.  illust.  Mirac.  et  Hiit. 
Memorab.  Lib.  xii.  2. 
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broad  day-light,  Gcofroi  appeared  to  him, 
armed  cap-^-pie,  showed  him  his  mortal 
wound,  reproached  him  for  his  neglect, 
and  warned  him  not  to  go  to  the  war  with 
i I Count  Amedee.  Humbert  from  that  day 
i;  changed  his  conduct,  and  made  a pilgrim- 
J age  to  Jerusalem.  Peter  the  Venerable 
heard  this  history  in  great  detail,  as  having 
occurred  the  year  in  which  he  went  to 
Spain.* 

“About  the  time,”  says  an  old  writer, 
“when  king  Philip  was  at  enmity  with 
Cologne  on  account  of  Otho,  a certain 
John  the  Dane  laid  waste  the  province. 
When  bo  came  to  die,  he  cried  out  to  those 
who  stood  near  him.  ‘ Give  me  a sword, 
that  I may  drive  off  that  black  Moor.’ 
‘We  see  no  one,’  said  they,  ‘invoke  God.’ 
The  despairing  wretch  replied,  ‘What 
could  He  do  for  me  if  I did?’  ‘Much,’ 
they  answered.  ‘Then,’  said  he,  ‘if  you 
can,  0 God,  help  me  and  with  these 
words  he  expired.  I fear  such  a weak 
and  extorted  invocation  profited  him  but 
little. ’'-I-  Remorse  for  having  taken  part 
in  wars  was  a fruitful  source  of  conversions 
to  a religious  life,  ns  is  attested  by  all 
monastic  histor}’.  Many  a successful  war- 
rior wished,  like  the  Homeric  hero,  that 
! he  had  never  gained  such  victories  : 

« , 

as  fifj  o(f)f\ov  pucav  (ir  dtffka. 

Od.  X.  548. 

I Adolphus  and  Everhard,  brothers  and 
counts  of  Castro  Abzena,  in  1 133  were  in 
i the  expedition  of  the  duke  of  Limburgh 
I against  the  duke  of  Brabant,  in  which  so 
i many  fell  on  both  sides.  Everhard,  though 
he  had  slain  no  one  with  his  own  hand, 
was  yet  touched  with  extreme  grief ; so  that 
on  returning  to  his  castle  with  his  knights 
and  soldiers,  being  full  of  compunction  for 
the  perpetrated  sins,  in  order  to  satisfy 
God,  he  made  a holy  resolution,  changed  his 
clothes,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  escaped 
unseen,  and  set  out  for  Rome  : after  visit- 
ing which  he  went  as  far  St.  James, 
in  Gallicia  ; whence  returning  he  came  to 
Deildorf,  belonging  to  Morimond,  where 
for  a long  time  he  lived  as  a hired  swine- 
herd, till  he  was  at  length  discovered  by 
two  of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  who  re- 
cognised him  by  a scar  on  his  face.  After 
becoming  a monk  at  Morimond,  his  brother 
Adolphus  gave  him  his  castle  of  Aldenberg, 
in  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  where  he 
founded  an  abbey,  which  was  supplied 

• Bibliothec.  Cluniac.  i.  c.  7.  Dom.  Calmet, 
TraiU;  »ur  los  Apparitions,  tom.  ii.  171. 
t Ctesar.  Hcistcrbach,  Lib.  xi.  52. 


with  monks  from  Morimond.  It  was  a 
similar  conviction  that  caused  Simon, 
Comte  de  Crepi,  in  1077  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life.  Young,  rich,  and  powerful, 
his  conscience  was  alarmed  at  the  act  of  ' 
his  father  Radulf,  who  had  unjustly  seized 
the  city  of  Mondidier,  where  ho  w as  buried. 
Having  consulted  the  pope,  he  was  told 
to  remove  his  father's  body  elsewhere,  and 
to  have  mass  said  for  his  soul.  In  com- 
plying with  this  injunction,  the  sight  of 
his  father’s  body  struck  him  w'ilh  hon*or. 
“What  is  this  my  father  who  has  subdued 
so  many  castles  ?”  He  removed  it  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Arnoux,  at  Crepi,  where 
he  then  took  the  habit  Of  him  an  old 
Romance  testifies, 

“Ains  Tous  veuil  amantoivre  de  Simon  deCrespi 
Qoi  Ic  Comte  Raoul  son  perc  defoui, 

Et  truuva  cn  sa  buuche  un  froit  plus  que  deml 
Qui  li  rougoit  la  languc,  dont  jura  ct  menti. 

Li  cueiis  vit  la  mer^'eille,  moult  cn  fut  4bahi, 
£st-cc  done  mou  pire  qui  tant  ch&teaux  brouis, 

Ja  n’avoit  il  en  France  nul  Prince  si  hard!, 

Qui  osa  vers  Ii  fere  nc  guerre  ne  Estre. 

Dedans  unc  for^t  en  cssil  s’enfoui. 

La  deviut  charbouners:  y tel  ordre  cboisi.”t 

In  1266,  when  Paganinus  de  la  Turre 
was  slain,  the  party  of  the  Turriani  in 
revenge  put  to  death  their  prisoners  \ 
of  the  party  w ho  had  slain  him.  Napus 
de  la  Turre,  who  was  then  lord  of  Milan, 
not  l)eing  able  to  prevent  that  cruelty,  after 
all  his  ctTorts  to  oppose  it.  fled  from  Milan, 
weeping  and  exclaiming,  “Woe,  woe,  I 
fear  that  the  blood  which  has  been  shed 
this  day,  will  be  on  my  head,  and  on  my 
children. 

When  the  Lord  Canis  the  great  of  V erona 
came  to  die,  he  consigned  to  the  Venetians 
100,000  florins,  as  restitution  for  whatever 
he  had  unjustly  seized  in  war.§  In  syno- 
dial  statutes  of  the  year  1247  we  read  that 
no  alms  can  be  given  from  rapine ; but 
that  with  a view  to  restitution,  soldiers 
must  be  advised  to  make  great  and  spon- 
taneous alms,  clothing  the  poor,  and 
endowing  churches,  “ and  what  is  still 
holier,"  say  these  fathers,  “giving,  or  rather 
returning,  to  such  persons  as  have  been 
injured.”!!  Down  to  very  late  times  the 
Catholic  instruction  relative  to  war  pro- 
duced memorable  effects.  Many  years 

• Notitiac  .Abbat.  ord.  Cislcrticnsis  per  unirer- 
8um  orbem.  Lib.  ii. 

♦ Longueval.  Hist,  de  I’Eglise  Gal.  vii.  451. 

X Anu.iles  Mcdiolanens.  c.  38.  ap.  Muratori, 
lorn.  xvi. 

$ Hist.  Cortusiorum  dc  Novit.  Padua?,  vii.  10. 
ap.  id.  tom.  xii. 

II  Statut.  Ecclcs.  ap.  Martene,  vet.  Script,  vii. 
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before  bis  death,  the  Prince  do  Conti  sold 
his  possessions,  in  order  to  repair  the  in- 
juries caused  by  his  army.* 

Thus  did  the  Catholic  religion  revive 
and  strengthen  those  sentiments  implanted 
in  the  human  heart,  or  those  unextin- 
guishable  traditions  of  the  divine  law,  to 
which  Homer  was  not  insensible,  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  Odyssey,  he  seems  to 
evince  a certain  melancholy,  not  without 
remorse,  for  having  so  often  sung  of  war ; 
since  he  makes  Minerva  herself  thus  ad- 
dress Ulysses ; 


navf  erZxov  ofiouov  9roX(/ioto, 

MiJttwv  rot  KpoviSrjt  Kt^oX^irtTot  fvpvtma  Zfvt. 

xxir.  5(1. 

In  those  solemn  verses  which  were  to 
express  his  last  desire,  the  poet  represents 
Heaven  as  weaned  with  human  wars,  and 
anxious  to  confer  peace  on  men.  " Let  us 
consign  to  oblivion,”  says  the  highest  voice 
he  h^  learned  to  invoke,  the  slaughter 
of  sons  and  brethren,  and  let  there  be  the 
abundance  of  wealth  and  peace.” 


CH.\PTER  III. 


/E  had  occasion  to  remark 
in  relation  to  the  thirst  for 
I justice,  that  the  love  evinc- 
ed by  men  in  ages  of  faith 
for  the  ofiSces  of  the  church 
was  an  indication  of  their 
desire  of  peace.  Here  we 
must  observe  more  direct  proof  of  what  we 
then  inferred,  and  at  this  turn,  let  him  who 
would  conceive  what  history  can  never 
adequately  tell,  imagine  that  he  enters  that 
dunnestgloom  or  night  unlustrous,  through 
which  journeyed  Dante ; and  that  straight 
he  hears  voices,  and  each  one  seems  to  pray 
for  peace,  and  for  compassion  to  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  sins  away  ; their  pre- 
lude still  is,  "Agnus  Dei,”  and  through  all 
the  choir  one  voice,  one  measure  runs,  that 
perfect  seems  the  concord  of  their  song.f 
This  supplication  of  the  suffering  was 
that  also  of  the  militant  church,  which 
daily  offered  it  as  now  with  sighs  and  tears, 
and  by  the  light  which  this  reflection  casts 
on  history,  we  can  catch  a glimpse  for  an 
instant  at  the  immense  multitude  of  the 
pacific  men  who  in  the  middle  ages  were 
existing  upon  earth  ; for  as  many  as  were 
joined  in  spirit  to  the  church,  were  united 
with  her  in  this  ardent  and  insatiable  desire 
of  peace.  How  do  we  know  that  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  which  the  holy  fathers  call 

* Testament  du  Prince  de  Conti,  Paris,  1GG6. 
Reparations  des  dommages  causes  par  la  guerre, 
ap.  Monteil,  Hist,  des  Francis,  viii. 
t Purg.  xvi. 


the  house  of  peace,  was  so  profoundly 
attached  to  peace  ? From  a simple  review 
of  her  liturgy  : for  in  the  first  place,  her 
great  daily  sacrifice  itself  was  nothing  else 
but  the  mystery  of  peace,  the  pledge  of 
future  and  eternal,  the  diffusion  of  present 
peace  to  man.  At  this  holy  and  tremen- 
dous celebration  in  which  God  hath  given 
peace  reconciling  the  lowest  with  the 
highest  in  Himself,  the  good  of  temporal 
peace  was  also  formally  invoked,  at  the 
Gloria,  at  the  Te  igitur,  at  the  spreading 
of  the  hands  before  the  consecration,  at 
the  Libera  nos,  at  the  salutation  of  the 
people,  at  the  Agnus  Dei,  at  the  three 
prayers  which  follow  it,  and  in  the  prayer 
for  the  king ; for,  as  the  apostle  assigns 
the  reason  for  the  latter,  " that  we  may 
lead  a secure  and  peaceable  life,"  so  with 
that  intention  the  holy  church  prays 
for  all  rulers,  even  for  such  as  are  trans- 
gressors of  the  Divine  law  ;*  which  inten- 
tion is  formally  expressed  in  her  solemn 
litany  where  she  prays  that  kings  and 
Christian  princes  may  have  peace  and 
true  concord,  and  all  the  people  peace  and 
unity.  The  innumerable  priests,  who  cele- 
brated throughout  the  earth,  knew  that  the 
inestimable  price  of  the  world,  and  the 
great  Victim  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
could  only  be  immolated  in  a spirit  of 
peace,  and  with  a contrite  heart ; and  that, 

* HugonU  Ploriscenais  de  Regia  Potestate, 
Lib.  i.  4.  ap.  Baluia  Miacell.  ii. 
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as  Peter  of  Blois  says,  it  is  never  lawful  to 
offer  it  without  that  preparation.*  Ought 
a man  to  approach  the  altar  who  is  ex- 
cited against  another,  not  so  as  to  wish  to 
injure  him,  but  so  as  to  be  glad  that  he 
may  be  injured  by  another?  Ought  he  to 
wait,  you  ask,  until  the  excitement  be 
passed  ? “ Never  may  it  happen  to  me,’’ 

replies  St.  Bernard,  “ to  approach  the  sacri- 
fice of  peace  when  disturbed,  or  with 
danger  to  participate  in  the  sacrament 
in  which  God  reconciles  the  world  to 
Himself.”t 

St.  John  Chrysostom,  being  unable  to 
reconcile  two  persons  at  variance  with  each 
other,  was  somewhat  vexed  at  their  obsti- 
nacy. This  was  only  an  effect  of  his  zeal 
and  charity ; yet  he  did  not  attempt  to 
celebrate  the  Divine  mvsteries,  or  com- 
municate  on  that  day.  In  ord(;r  to  teach 
men  always  to  possess  their  hearts  in 
peace,  and  bear  in  mind  this  mystery,  it 
was  the  custom  to  wear  an  image,  called 
the  Pax,  next  the  bosom.  In  the  office  of  the 
regular  Hours  the  same  desire  is  expressed ; 
for,  at  matins,  at  that  “ most  sacred  time 
of  quiet  hours,”  the  lips  are  opened  to  the 
voice  of  psalmody,  which  is  to  finish  with 
the  day  ; and,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  “ the 
psalm  is  the  tranquillity  of  souls,  the  har- 
binger of  peace,  restraining  the  perturba- 
tions and  the  flood  of  thoughts,  repressi;^ 
anger,  reducing  to  concord  the  dissentient, 
reconciling  enemies ; for  who  would  ever 
count  him  an  enemy  with  whom  he  had 
sung  to  God  that  one  great  voice  of  the 
psalm  ?”J  At  Lauds  the  church  sings  of 
that  oath  to  Abraham,  “ a pledge  that,  de- 
livered from  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  we 
may  serve  God  without  fear,  and  have  our 
feet  directed  in  the  way  of  peace  at  the 
sweet  hymn  of  Prime,  she  prays  to  have 
the  angry  tongue  restrained,  lest  there 
should  be  beard  the  horror  of  contention. 
“Pacem  et  veritatem  diligite,”  is  then  her 
lesson,  and  “ Dies  et  actus  nostros  in  sua 
pace  disponat  Dominus  Omnipotens,”  her 
prayer : at  Tierce  she  prays  for  that  cha- 
rity which  is  synonymous  with  peace ; and 
at  Sext  she  sings : 

“ Extingue  flammas  litium, 

Aufer  calurem  noxium. 

Confer  salutem  corporum 
Veramque  pacem  cordium.” 

At  the  ninth  hour  she  announces  that 
great  peace  which  is  for  those  who  love 

• Petr.  Blescns,  EpUl.  Ixxxvi. 

t De  Prsecepto  et  Dispensat.  19. 

i In  Psal.  En.  Prol. 


the  Divine  law ; and  her  vesper  office  closes 
with  that  commemoration  of  peace  which 
is  so  familiar  to  all  her  children,  praying 
that  peace  may  be  in  their  day  ; and  tliat 
God,  from  whom  are  all  holy  desires,  right 
counsels,  and  just  works,  may  grant  to  his 
servants  that  peace  which  the  world  can- 
not give ; that  their  hearts,  being  given 
to  his  commandments,  and  the  fear  of 
enemies  removed,  the  times,  by  his  pro- 
tection, may  be  tranquil  through  Christ 
their  Lord.  At  the  complin  office  she 
prays  for  a quiet  night  and  a perfect  end, 
beseeches  God  to  visit  the  habitation  of 
her  children,  and  send  His  holy  angels  to 
dwell  in  it,  and  guard  them  in  peace  ; and 
then,  in  the  words  of  holy  David,  commits 
them  to  Him,  into  His  hands  commends 
their  spirit,  places  them  under  the  shadow 
of  His  wings,  and  thus  sweetly  and  divinely 
dismisses  them  to  their  rest.  “ According 
to  Plato,”  as  St.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
remarks,  “ the  greatest  prayer  is  that  for 
peaca”*  Wo  may  conceive  then  from 
this  one  obsenation  alone,  what  would 
have  been  his  judgmentof  theCatholic  litur- 
gy, and  of  our  hallowed  domes  wherein  such 
orisons  ascend.  But  every  thing  in  the 
church  was  intended  to  express  the  desire 
of  peace.  The  mere  ceremonial  to  a mind 
susceptible  of  the  beauty  of  order  imparted 
a solemn  and  delicious  calm.  John  the 
Deacon,  in  his  life  of  St.  Gregory,  says 
that  the  Gregorian  chaunt  was  substituted 
in  Gaul  for  the  Gallican,  because  the  latter, 
so  far  from  inspiring  in  the  hearers  a reli- 
gious serenity,  only  excited  violent  and 
disordered  sentiments.  That  the  object 
in  making  this  substitution  was  attained, 
is  attested  by  innumerable  witnesses. 
Some  declare  that  the  mere  intonation  of 
the  preface  can  often  make  their  tears 
fiow.  Others,  like  the  painters  of  the 
middle  ages,  repair  to  the  assemblies  of 
the  faithful  to  find  countenances  breathing 
a divine  peace.  In  effect,  there  we  still 
find  them.  One  time  it  is  the  angel,  as 
in  the  painting  of  Guido,  offering,  with  an 
innocent  smile,  the  chalice  to  the  Saviour; 
at  another  it  is  the  deacon,  as  in  that  by 
Domenichino,  of  the  last  communion  of 
St.  Jerome.  The  very  structures  announced 
the  good  of  peace ; for,  as  St.  Augustin 
says,  “ If  these  stones  and  beams  did  not 
cohere  tc^ether  in  a certain  order,  and 
pacifically  unite  into  each  other,  and,  as 
it  were,  love  each  other,  no  one  would  enter 
them.”-|-  How  many,  in  fact,  might  say 

* Stromat  ii.  5.  f Serm.  336.  in  Dedic. 
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with  CbBteaubriand,  “ I have  often  expe- 
rienced, on  entering  a cburcb,  a certain 
appeasement  of  the  troubles  of  the  heart." 
" Factus  est  in  pace  locus  ejus." 

But  who  can  worthilr  extol  the  language 
of  those  numerous  collects,  in  which  wo 
pray  that  God  would  grant  us  to  rejoice 
in  a peaceful  life  in  time,  and  to  find  the 
bliss  of  life  eternal.  On  the  second  Sun- 
day after  the  Epiphany,  the  words  are, 
" that  the  almighty  and  eternal  God,  who 
rules  celestial  and  terrestrial  things,  would 
hear  with  clemency  tho  supplications  of 
His  people,  and  grant  them  peace  during 
their  times  and  towards  tho  close  of  the 
year  tho  same  words  are  repeated.  " May 
tho  Lord  open  your  heart  to  His  law  and 
to  His  precepts,  and  may  He  make  peace 
in  your  days.  Creator  of  all  things,  God, 
terrible  and  mighty,  just  and  merciful, 
grant  us  peace." 

Traces  of  a sense  of  danger  from  present 
or  impending  wars  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  church,  and  1 know  of  no- 
thing more  affecting  than  these  indications 
of  alarm  associated  with  festivals  of  peace- 
ful joy.  A sense  of  the  contrast  between 
the  internal  kingdom  of  God,  established 
in  such  multitudes  of  men,  and  the  external 
world  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
dictates  many  of  the  prayers.  Thus,  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  the  Church 
prays  that  God  would  not  permit  them 
to  be  subject  to  human  dangers,  to  whom 
He  gate  to  rejoice  in  the  participation  of 
Divine  mysteries ; on  the  second  Sunday 
after  the  Epiphany,  she  beseeches  God, 
who  moderates  things,  both  celestial  and 
earthly,  that  He  would  grant  His  peace  in 
our  times  ; and,  on  the  twenty-third  after 
Pentecost,  that  those  whom  He  admits  to 
rejoice  in  Divine  participation.  He  would 
not  suffer  to  succumb  to  human  perils. 
On  the  day  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross 
the  Church  beseeches  God,  that  the  sacri- 
fice, which  she  immolates  to  Him,  “ may 
deliver  us  from  all  the  iniquity  of  wars." 
In  her  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  she  repeats  so  often,  she 
prays,  “Hostem  repellos  longius  pocemque 
dones  protinus.”  She  prepares  for  festivals 
by  supplicating  the  peace  which  is  requisite 
for  their  celebration.  Thus,  on  tho  eve  of 
the  Assumption,  she  prays  for  protection, 
in  order  tliat  she  may  assist  at  the  coming 
festival  with  joy  : and,  on  the  vigil  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  “ that  God  may  not 
permit  us,  who  are  eonsolidated  on  the 
rock  of  aj)ostolical  confession,  to  be  shaken 
by  any  perturbations.”  Indeed,  tlie  ancient 


preachers  remind  men,  that  “ they  must, 
on  the  approach  of  every  festival,  purify 
their  minds  from  all  anger  and  ill-will.'  * 
Hence,  in  1211,  after  the  burial  of  the 
Abbot  John,  when  the  community  of  Monte 
Sereno  met  on  the  Friday  of  the  week 
Lietare  Jerusalem,  it  was  the  advice  of  the 
prior,  that  the  election  of  his  successor 
should  be  deferred  till  after  Easter,  " lest, 
by  chance,  any  discord  should  ensue  that 
might  trouble  them  in  that  holy  time."f 
Hardly  a day  of  high  festival  occurs  with- 
out her  seeming  to  cast  a look  of  terror  at 
the  citizens  of  Babylon  and  their  wars. 
Witness  the  hymn  of  St.  Michael: — 

“ Anrclus  pacts  Michael  in  edes 
CccTitus  nostras  veniat,  serene 
Auctor  ut  pacts  lacrymosa  in  Orcum 
Bella  releget." 

And  that  for  All  Saints,  which  alludes  to 
the  invasion  of  tho  Northmen  : — 

“ Auferte  pntem  perfidam 
Credentium  de  nnibus, 

Ut  anus  omnes  unicum 
Ovile  nos  Pastor  regat.” 

At  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  'Virgin  there 
is  the  prayer,  that  “On  whom  her  birth 
was  a beginning  of  Salvation,  the  votive 
solemnity  of  her  nativity  may  confer  an 
increase  of  peace."  On  the  feasts  of  her 
Conception  and  of  her  Visitation  the  same 
words  nearly  are  repeated.  When  about 
to  leave  her  temples  to  celebrate  the  pro- 
cession of  Palm  Sunday,  the  deacons  say, 
“ Prooedamus  in  pace.”  To  whom  her 
choirs  answer,  "In  nomine  Christi." 

The  first  of  the  prayers  on  Good  Friday 
is  for  the  Holy  Church  of  God.  That  God 
our  Lord  may  deign  to  pacify,  unite,  and 
protect  it  throughout  the  entire  world ; 
subjecting  to  it  principalities  and  powers: 
and  that  he  may  grant  to  us,  leading  a 
quiet  and  tranquil  life,  to  glorify  God  the 
Father  Almighty.  Then  follows  the  prayer 
for  the  most  Christian  Emperor,  that  God 
may  render  all  barbarous  nations  subject 
to  Him,  to  our  perpetual  peace ; and  that 
He  would  look  down  benignant  on  the 
Christian  empire,  that  the  nations  which 
trust  in  their  ferocity  may  be  repressed  by 
the  right  hand  of  His  power. 

In  the  office  of  Holy  Satorday,  when  she 
lays  aside  her  penitential  vestments,  and 
prepares  to  celebrate,  with  all  the  beauty 


* Senno  S.  Maximi,  ap.  Baluze,  Misccllan.  ii. 
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of  holiness,  the  glorious  mystery  of  the 
Resurrection,  still  vigilant  and  forethought- 
ful in  that  hour  of  triumph,  she  prays 
Almighty  God  to  grant  her  ptaco  for  the 
season  of  the  Paschal  joy : “ Quiete  tem- 
porum  concessa,  in  his  Paschalibus  gau- 
diis."  She  prays  that  He  would  deign  to 
grant  to  kings  and  Christian  princes  peace 
and  tnie  concord.  At  the  Consecration  of 
the  Candle,  she  prays  that  all  the  clergy 
and  most  devout  people,  with  the  blessed 
pope,  and  each  bishop,  may  be  granted 
quiet  times  in  the  Paschal  joy;  that  God 
would  please  to  vouchsafe  the  king  a 
tranquil  time  of  perpetual  peace,  and  a 
celestial  victory  with  all  his  people. 

The  ves[)cr  hymn,  which  closes  the  Pas- 
chal solemnities,  indicates  the  same  ap- 
prehensions : — 

Quipsumufl,  Autor.omnium, 

In  hoc  Paschali  gaudio 
Ab  omni  mortis  impetu 
Tuum  defende  populum.** 

At  Pentecost  again,  in  the  vesper  ^ymn. 
she  prays  that  God  may  repel  far  from  us 
the  enemy,  and  grant  us  peace ; that  by 
such  protection  we  may  avoid  aU  injury  : 
and  in  that  for  Lauds  of  the  same  day 
she  sings, 

" Dimitte  nostra  crimina 
Et  da  quieta  tempora." 

On  the  second  day  of  Pentecost  her  words 
are  " ut  quibus  dedisti  (idem,  largiaris  et 
pacem;"  and  again,  “Be  present  with  thy 
people.  Lord,  and  those  whom  thou  hast 
imbued  with  heavenly  mysteries,  defend 
from  hostile  fury.”  Finally,  when  four 
Sundays  have  succeeded,  and  the  summer 
season  reigns,  she  prays  “ that  the  course 
of  the  world  may  be  directet^w  Divine 
, ordinance  pacifically  for  us  ; and  that  his 
, church  may  rejoice  in  tranquil  devotion." 

What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  men 
)■  in  the  middle  ages,  since,  as  each  thing  to 
more  perfection  grows,  it  feels  more  sen- 
sibly both  good  and  pain,  when  they  re- 
peated such  prayers ! and  what  echoes  must 
they  have  found  in  the  pacific  hearts  which 
only  God  and  angels  heard  ! History  and 
the  experience  of  all  ages  can  attest  how 
gronnded  were  these  fears.  “ The  Xorman 
army,"  says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “ passed  the 
sea  from  the  port  of  St.  Valeri  to  conqncr 
England  during  the  very  night  when  the 
Catholic  church  celebrates  the  festival  of  St. 
Michael  the  archangel."*  Rigaud  observes, 

• Hist.  Nor.  Lib.  iii. 


that  it  was  in  the  holy  week  of  our  Lord's 
passion  that  Richard,  king  of  England,  be- 
sieged the  castle  of  Chalus-chabrol,  for  the 
sake  of  a t*asure  found  there,  which  he, 
through  avarice  and  ambition,  desired  to 
posse.ss  ; at  which  siege  he  was  slain.*  We 
find  it  related  in  old  annals,  as  a remark- 
able felicity,  that  in  1038  the  emperor 
Conrad,  in  the  castle  of  Stella,  pacifically, 
and  without  any  molestation,  celebrated 
Easter;!  and  that  in  1099,  the  lord  pope 
celebrated  Christmas  in  great  peace.J  The 
great  Gerbert  was  not  so  happy  always ; 
for,  w riting  to  Arnulph,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
whom  he  styles  the  guardian  of  his  soul, 
to  whom  God  has  given  both  faith  and 
science,  he  says,  after  tlianking  God  for 
having  given  him  such  a constant  friend, 
who  refuses  to  believe  the  probable  but 
false  things  reported  of  him  by  his  enemies, 
“This  is  thy  gift,  O good  Jesus,  who 
makost  men  to  dwell  with  one  mind  in 
a house.  Far  from  hence,”  he  continues, 
"be  all  deceit;  let  peace  and  fraternity 
come  hither,  so  that  he  who  injures  one 
may  injure  both.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  power  of  Christ  no  tyrannic  force 
shall  deter  me  from  this  resolution : no, 
not  the  threats  of  kings,  which  in  this 
Paschal  festival  we  have  so  grievously  en- 
dured."§  In  remonstrating  with  the 
enemies  of  order,  the  clergy  used  expressly 
to  avow  that  they  desired  tranquillity  for 
the  solemn  rites  of  reUgion.  Thus  St. 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  said  to  an  oppressive 
government,  “suffer  the  people  to  follow 
their  own  pastors,  that  they  may  celebrate 
in  peace  the  divine  mysteries,  and  offer  for 
your  safety,  free  prayers."||  The  church, 
however,  in  the  middle  ages,  never  thought 
of  permanently  suppressing  hersolemnities 
in  consequence  of  persons  wishing  to  dis- 
turb them  ; a danger  to  which  they  were 
always  exposed.  In  general  the  civil  au- 
thority lent  its  aid,  as  when  King  Henry 
II. wrote  to  the  senechalofLyons,  to  remind 
him  that  the  procession  of  the  approaching 
festival  of  Corpus  Christ!  rendered  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  prevent  the  heretics 
from  interrupting  it.^  We  may  remark, 
too,  that  the  joy  with  which  a restoration 
of  peace  was  received  left  traces  in  the 
liturgy.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  having 

* De  Gest.  Phil.  August,  ap.  Recucil  dcs  Hist, 
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procured  a peace  on  the  festival  of  SS. 
Gcrvaise  and  Protasius,  decreed,  that  the 
Introit  on  that  day  should  be  ‘‘Loquetur 
Doininus  pacem."* 

But  it  is  not  alono  in  the  regular  offices 
of  the  universal  church  that  we  find  the 
desire  of  peace  so  fervently  and  religiously- 
expressed,  withindicationsof  the  difficulties 
of  maintaining  it.  We  find  many  ancient 
local  liturgical  monuments  which  convey 
a similar  testimony.  The  Litanee  of 
Hartmann,  that  used  to  be  sung  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gall,  contains  these  lines ; 

“ Pacem  pcrpctuam  roffitamus,  prospice,  Christe, 

Et  sans  vita:  gaudia  loiiga  diu.’*e 

In  another,  used  by  the  same  monks,  we 
read : ' 

“ iEtheris  blandos  facilesque  motus 
Fi-ugia  et  largos  remearc  qusstus, 

Regibus  vitam,  populisque  pacem 

Da  Fater  orbis.” 

And  in  the  hymn  for  the  festival  of  St. 
Gall, 

" Temporum  pacem.  fidei  tcnorem, 

Langiiidia  curam,  vcniamque  lapsis. 

Omnibus  priesta  pariter  beats 

Munera  vita?.’* 

In  some  ancient  collections  we  find  the 
ritual  of  a mass  for  peacc.J  In  a sacra- 
mentary  which  Martene  found  in  the  abbey 
of  Vaiiclair,  at  the  prayer  “Hanc  igitur 
oblationem,"  there  was  added,  " which  we  1 
offer  to  thee  for  peace  and  charity,  and  the 
unity  of  the  holy  church,  and  for  all  the 
Catholic  people,  for  those  who  are  in  dis- 
sension and  discord,  that  all  may  be  re- 
called to  charity  and  concord  : and  in 

the  archives  of  the  canons  at  Modena  there 
is  a sacramentary  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
written  in  the  ninth  century,  in  which  is 
found  “ Missa contra  tyrannos,"  from  w hich 
we  may  infer  what  was  the  ferocity  of 
many  feudal  lords.]]  Celebrated  in  the  ' 
middle  ages  was  the  antiphon  iledia  \Tta, 
which  was  sung  to  invoke  the  protection 
of  God  against  the  enemies  of  the  church 
who  disturbed  the  public  peace.^  “Media 
vita  in  morte  sumus ; quern  qumriinus 
adjutorem  nisi  te  Domine,  qui  pro  peccatis 
nostris  juste  irasceris.  Sancte  Deus,  sancte 
fortis,  sancte  et  misericors  Salvator  amarat 

* Andree  DanduUChiouic  vi.  2.  p.  13.  ap.  Mur. 
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morti  ne  tradas  nos."  Such  were  the 
words  of  this  hymn,  of  which  the  origin 
and  history  are  remarkable.  It  was  com- 
posed by  S'otker  Balbulus,  who,  born  of  a 
noble  family  in  Zurich,  became  a monk  of 
St.  Gull,  where  he  attained  to  eminence 
by  his  learning,  his  skill  in  music  and 
poetry^  and  his  knowledge  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  “ Xo  one,"  says  the  historian 
of  that  abbey,  “ ever  saw  him  unless  either 
reading,  writing,  or  praying ; he  wrote 
many  spiritual  songs : he  was  the  most 
humble  and  meek  of  men.  and  most  holy. 
The  faint  sound  of  a mill-wheel  near  the 
abbey  induced  him  to  compose  a beautiful  \ 
air  applicable  to  some  pious  verses;  and  ] 
the  looking  down  into  the  deep  gulph  at 
Martistobel,  and  the  danger  incurred  by 
some  labourers  in  building  a bridge,  whom 
he  saw  working  over  the  abyss,  suggested 
to  him  the  celebrated  song  of  Media  Vita.  "* 
So  far  this  old  writer  respecting  the  monk 
who  composed  it,  who  died  in  912.  and 
whose  name  was  inscribed  in  the  calendar 
of  the  saints  hy  Pope  Innocent  III.  So 
profound  were  the  emotions  inspired  by 
this  antiphon,  that,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  necessary  to  caution  men 
against  attaching  to  it  a superstitious  im- 
portance ; for  there  was  a disposition  in 
some  profane  men  to  regard  it  in  the  light 
of  a charm  that  could  avert  death,  or  cause 
the  destruction  of  an  enemy ; so  that  in 
war  it  used  to  be  sung  by  both  sides  with 
this  intention,  until  the  synod  of  Cologne, 
in  1 ,110,1  declared  that  no  one  should  sing 
it  without  the  bishop  s permission.!  Down 
to  very  late  times  it  used  to  bo  sung  at  St. 
Gall  every  year  on  the  Monday  in  Rogation 
week  during  a procession  to  an  awful  spot 
in  a valley  between  lofty  mountains,  where 
the  river  was  crossed  by  a bridge  ; and  the 
people  were  still  inclined  to  credit  a wild 
legend  respecting  its  origin,  which  was 
deemed  mysterious.  The  devotion  of  the 
forty  hours  prayer  instituted  by  a poor 
Capuchin  friar,  Joseph  of  Milan,  was  an- 
other exercise  especially  designed  for  times 
of  public  danger  or  calamity.  This  exercise 
was  in  memory  of  the  interval  during  which 
the  body  of  our  Lord  rested  in  the  se- 
pulchre.§ 

Besides  these  general  and  local  suppli- 
cations at  all  times,  history  mentions  many 
particular  occasions  when  God  was  solemnly 
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invoked  to  grant  peace.  In  472,  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris  celebrated  the  Rogations  round 
the  walls  of  Clennoiit,  to  obtain  peace  from 
the  assaults  of  Euric.  In  a letter  to  St. 
Mamertus,  be  says,  " It  is  reported  that  the 
Goths  are  in  motion  to  inrade  the  Roman 
Icrritoiy,  and  it  is  always  our  unfortunate 
country  which  is  the  gate  through  which 
they  pass.  What  gives  us  confidence  in 
such  peril  is  not  our  calcined  ramparts,  our 
worm-eaten  machines  of  war,  our  battle- 
ments worn  down  by  onr  breasts  ; but  it  is 
the  holy  institution  of  the  Rogations  which 
sustains  us  against  the  surrounding  hor- 
rors.”* Charlemagne,  after  taking  counsel 
with  his  spiritual  and  temporal  faithful, 
orders  a fast  of  three  days  with  abstinence 
from  food  and  wine,  till  nones,  at  which 
hour  all  arc  to  repair  to  the  churches  and 
sing  the  litanies ; and  among  the  causes 
which  call  for  this  is  the  continuance  of  war 
upon  the  borders  of  the  pagans.^  Charle- 
magne, in  a letter  to  his  wife  Fastrada, 
relating  his  victory  over  the  Huns,  says, 
" During  three  days  we  made  litanies  sup- 
plicating the  mercy  of  God,  that  He  would 
deign  to  grant  us  peace. "J 

Let  us  hear  the  old  historians  speak.  I n 
1260,  on  occasion  of  great  cruelties,  men 
I began  to  lash  themselves  at  Perugia,  and 
thence  successively  on  the  way  to  Rome. 
Peace  was  then  made  between  many  at 
j Bologna ; and  twenty  thousand  men  came 
! from  thence  to  Modena,  and  lashed  them- 
selves, and  peace  was  then  made  between 
all  the  Modenese,  that  is,  between  those  of 
Gotzano,  Rodilia,  and  Gomola ; and  from 
all  discords  and  wars  they  universally  ceased ; 
and  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  the 
Modenese  went  to  Reggio  and  Parma ; 
and  those  two  cities  made  peace  with 
each  other.  § In  1260,  says  another,  " The 
devotion  of  the  flagellants  jirevailed  in  Lom- 
bardy. Then  heruiiis  came  forth  from 
their  caves,  and  entering  cities,  preached 
the  gospel.  The  citizens  of  Asti,  with  the 
bishop  and  clergy,  went  in  procession,  and, 
kneeling  down  in  the  public  places,  cried 
with  a loud  voice,  ‘ Miscricordia  et  pax 
nobis  fiant.’  In  those  days  many  discords 
were  appeased. ”H  “All  the  people  of  Par- 
ma,” says  another,  " great  and  small,  with 
the  consuls  and  the  l^rd  Podesta,  went  in 
these  processions,  and  peace  was  made 

• Epiat.  vii.  1. 

t Ap.  Martene,  vet.  Script,  coll.  tom.  vu.  23. 

t Ap.  Duchesne,  Script.  Franc,  ii.  187. 

^ Annal.  vet  Mutinensium,  ap.  Muratori  Rcr. 
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between  those  who  were  at  war."*  In  1261, 
says  another,  “ by  means  of  the  devotion  of 
the  flagellants,  who  went  about  crying,  ■ Pax, 
pax  !'  many  enmities  and  wars  both  new  and 
old,  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  throughout 
all  Italy,  were  appeased,  and  exchanged  for 
peace.  Many  who  had  committed  homi- 
cide when  they  went  against  enemies,  placed 
now  their  naked  swords  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  in  order  that  they  might  uke 
vengeance  on  them  if  they  chose  ; but  these 
foes  threw  the  swords  on  the  ground  and 
prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  their 
enemies,  weeping,  so  as  to  move  all  who 
beheld  them  to  piety  and  exultation  of 
heart. 

Another  writer  says,  that  “the  tyrants  of 
cities,  by  edicts  and  tines,  put  a stop  to  this 
devotion  of  the  people.";  Philip  de  Valois 
opposed  it,  in  11149,  in  France,  where  ac- 
cording to  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  there 
were  as  many  as  eight  hundred  thousand 
who  practised  it,  amongst  whom  were  many 
great  men  and  gentlemen. 

Hut  there  are  still  more  admirable  ex- 
amples. Dante  seems  to  have  had  a sonl 
prophetic  when  he  says,  “ I marked  a tribe 
that  walked  as  if  attendant  on  their  leaders, 
clothed  with  raiment  of  such  whiteness  as 
on  earth  was  never  for  let  us  hear  what 
Italy  beheld  seventy-seven  years  after  his 
death.  In  1398,  says  an  ancient  writer, 
“ there  was  in  Italy  and  other  Christian 
nations,  a certain  wondrous  movement  of 
religion  and  ceremonies  called  ‘ the  whites.' 
This  began  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
where  a number  of  men  and  women  clad  in 
white  linen  went  processionally  through 
cities  and  towns,  singing  canticles  and  pray- 
ing to  God  fur  the  safety  of  the  human 
race,  and  at  intervals  kneeling  down  voci- 
ferating, ‘ Misericordia  Dio,  raiserieordia.' 
This  devotion  spread  through  all  Spain, 
thence  into  Gaul,  and  England,  and  Ger- 
many. and  to  other  most  distant  regions, 
with  an  incredible  similarity  of  ceremonies. 
It  was  on  the  1st  of  September  that  four  of 
the  company  of  the  whites,  in  that  habit, 
came  to  Ferrara,  who  were  received  with 
admiration  and  devotion,  because  the  fame 
had  arrived  before  them  ; and  on  the  2d, 
which  was  Sunday,  one  of  them  preached  in 
the  great  church,  and  explained  the  cause 
and  manner  of  the  institution,  and  related 
the  miracles  which  had  occurred  in  Spain. 

• Chronic.  Parmense,  ap.  id.  tom.  ix. 
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Coloniola,  singing  litanies,  and  crying  peace 
' and  mercy ; and  in  that  place  the  L«>rd 
‘ John,  lately  a knight  of  Lord  llaldimis, 
gave  them  abmidani  wine ; and  at  the  hour 
1 of  vespers  they  came  to  the  gates  of  the 
outskirts  of  Bergamo,  and  the  citizens  carried 
j out  to  them  meat  and  drink  in  abundance  : 
and  on  the  Sunday  the  priests  who  were 
t among  them  celebrated  an  infinite  number 
I of  masses  uiihont  the  gate  of  Oxio ; and 
then  ail  eloquent  priest  preached  about  the 
duty  of  making  peace  between  Christians; 
and  more  than  six  thousand  of  the  Bor- 
gomesc  came  to  this  sermon  ; and  be  said 
that  they  ought  to  observe  nine  days,  and 
then,  being  truly  penitent  and  confessed, 
they  should  be  absolved.  lie  said  that  six 
thousand  English  and  French  had  lately 
gone  to  Rome  clad  in  white,  with  the  same 
object.  After  hearing  him,  all  the  clergv*  of 
Bergamo,  with  the  nobles,  judges, ])hysuians, 
i and  other  good  men,  in  great  numbers,  and 
I with  an  infinite  multitude  of  women,  made 
I a procession  on  Sunday  to  the  church  of  St. 

Alexander  the  greater,  and  there  after  mass 
I brother  James  de  Urio,  a Dominican  friar, 

I preached,  and  on  the  Monday  they  made 
a procession  to  the  village  of  Sr.  Andrea  to 
. the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  where  another 
1 friar  of  the  same  order  preached,  and  on  the 
Tuesday  there  was  a similar  procession,  and 
many  masses  were  celebrated  in  the  church 
of  great  St.  Mary,  and  there  preached 
brother  Aloysius  de  Scalvc  of  the  order  of 
Minors;  and  on  the  Wednesday  the  pro- 
cession was  to  the  villages  of  St,  Slephano 
and  of  Oxio,  and  returning  tlirough  Colo- 
niola they  entered  the  church  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  there,  after  many  masses,  brother  .lames 
de  Urio,  the  Dominican,  preached.  In  the 
name  of  the  eternal  God,  and  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  mother  Mary,  amen  ; and  to  their 
praise,  and  the  gloiy-^  of  the  blessed  martyrs, 
Alexander  and  Vincent,  1 record  and  write 
that  on  this  Wednesday,  the  27ih  of  August, 
a vast  multitude  of  men  and  women  of  the 
cities  and  villages  and  district  of  Bergamo, 

I assembled  on  the  mountain  of  Fara  in  num- 
ber ten  thousand  and  more  ; and  all  unani- 
mously cried  out,  Peace  and  mercy,”  On 
that  mountain  many  masses  were  said  by 
the  bishop  of  Milan  and  brothers  .lames  de 
Urio,  Oprandinus  de  Cene,  Petrus  de  St. 
Pelegriuo,  and  Aloysius  de  Scalvc,  with 
certain  btoihers  of  the  order  of  Henniis, 
and  all  the  canons  and  clergy  of  the  churches 
of  St.  Vincent  and  Alexander,  and  all  the 
clergy  of  Bergamo  ; and  there  was  a solemn 
sermon  devoutly  preached  by  the  venerable 
brother  John  de  Rumano,  of  the  order  of 


Hermits  ; and  there  were  present  John  de 
Urio,  Panialcon  de  Roxiatc,  and  Antonio 
de  Havillis,  judges,  besides  procurators  and 
other  good  men  and  inatiy  noble  women  of 
the  city,  as  the  ladies  Clement  de  Gronago, 
P'ranccschina  de  Lands,  Bona  dc  la  Sale, 
and  others.  Then  they  weni  in  great  order 
two  by  two  to  the  village  of  St.  Laurence, 
where  they  halted  ; and  the  Lord  John  dc 
Casiiliono  seeing  ihein,  made  jiroclamation 
by  the  ])ublic  crier  of  Bergamo,  that  they 
must  depart  fioin  that  village,  and  iniwe  i 
elsewhere  for  lodging;  whereu))on  the  com-  ^ 
]>nny  decreed  to  pn>cecd  to  the  Ponte  S. 
Pietro,  and  there  they  rested  ; and  that  night 
they  all  spent  in  the  territory  of  Ponte,  and 
Ciirno,  and  Maragolda;  and  then  the  Lord 
John  dc  Casiiliono  made  proclamation  that 
all  banished  persons  might  come  securely 
to  the  said  processions  ; and  they  came  on 
this  safe  conduct ; and  the  people  of  each 
village  and  parish  carried  its  banner,  of 
which  there  were  more  than  forty;  and  then, 
on  that  mountain  of  Fara,  peace  was  made 
between  many  citizens.  On  the  Thursday 
the  procession  was  made  through  St.  Ger- 
vaiHC,  and  Capriate,  and  Brembato,  and 
Oiidigiiano;  and  peace  was  made  between 
infinire  numbers  of  the  men  of  Bergamo 
and  others:  and  on  the  Friday  they  passed 
the  night  at  Poniita  and  the  places  about;  : 
and  again  many  durable  reconciliations  were  | 
effected  ; and  on  the  Saturday  they  remained 
in  the  same  region,  and  made  peace  between 
great  numbers,  as  for  instance,  between 
Sulvinnm,  of  the  castle  of  St.  Gallo,  in  the  | 

! name  of  his  sons,  who  had  slain  Mazola  of 
i the  valley  of  St.  Pellegrino,  and  John  of 
I that  valley,  and  other  relations  of  the  said  j 
I Aluzola  : and  on  the  Sunday  the  blessed  , 
, company,  which  by  ibis  lime  was  estimated  ; 

I at  sixteen  thousand  persons,  all  clad  in 
while,  ciimc  to  Lemen ; wliere  it  remained  ^ 
alw  on  the  iSIonday  and  the  Tuesday, 
making  peace  Itetweon  an  infinite  number  j 
of  persons;  only  that  on  the  Monday  two 
hundred  of  the  company  went  to  Zonio  to 
make  peace  between  the  men  of  Ulira.^gugia 
and  those  of  Comello,  of  St.  John,  and  i 
certain  others  of  the  communes  of  the  valley  ! 
of  Brcmbana;  and  on  the  Wednesday  the 
blessed  company  came  to  the  mountain  of  ! 
Fara;  and  celebrated  peace  between  many; 
and  one  most  remarkable  was  that  between 
Bertosolo  and  the  brother  of  Bosellis,  and 
their  adherents,  on  the  one  hand,  and  John  i 
dc  Bosellis  and  his  sons,  and  Patasellus  and  I 
Lotta  of  Bosellis,  and  their  adherents,  on 
the  other;  and  about  nones  on  Wednesday 
they  left  the  mountain,  and  went  to  pass  the 
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night  in  the  ferritory  of  upper  and  lower 
Alzano  and  of  Ninibo,  making  peace  be- 
tween nmliiiudes;  and  on  the  Thursday 
the  said  company,  which  now  amounted  to 
twenty  thousand  persons  and  more,  remained 
there  and  in  the  adjoining  districts ; and 
peace  was  made  between  those  of  Ciimen- 
diino  and  of  Desinzuno  and  their  adherents, 
and  of  upper  Albino  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  lower  Albino  with  their  adherents 
on  the  other ; and  on  that  day  about  one 
thousand  of  the  blessed  brigade  went  to 
Gazunica  and  Veriua,  and  made  peace 
between  manyGuelphs  and  Gibcllines.  On 
the  Friday,  the  blessed  company,  all  clad  in 
while,  came  back  to  the  mountain  of  Kara ; 
and  it  was  about  the  eighteenth  hour ; and 
then  peace  was  made  between  innnineiuble 
persons,  and  forgiveness  was  passed  lor  all 
homicides,  robberies,  and  injuries  of  every 
kind ; and  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
brother  Aloysius  de  Scalve,  of  the  order  of 
Francis  ; and  he  dismissed  the  multitude 
with  benedictions,  and  all  returned  to  their 
habitations ; and  the  said  brother,  in  his 
sermon,  said  that  every  one  of  them  ought 
to  sav  a Pater  and  an  Ave  ever  afterwards, 
in  memory  of  the  said  blessed  company,  and 
ill  Older  that  the  l>ord  God  might  preserve 
a good  and  tranquil  peace.* 

George  Stella,  who  describes  as  an  eye- 
witness the  processions  of  the  whites  in 
Genoa  in  1388,  says  that  they  began  in  Pro- 
vence. He  cites  the  “ Siubai  Mater”  as  a 
hyujn  then  sung  for  the  first  time,  and  with 
stanzas  which  had  especial  reference  to  the 
desire  of  ])eaco  and  order  which  then  moved 
the  people.  Thus  they  sung  : 

Alma  salus  advocala 
Morte  Cliristt  ilesolata 
Miaerere  populi, 

Virgo  dulcis,  virgo  pia, 

Virgo  cleinena,  O Maria, 

Audi  prcccs  aervuli.” 

Children  of  twelve  years  sunt;  the  alter- 
nate verses,  the  rest  being  chaiinicd  in  full 
chorus,  and  at  the  end  of  every  three  stan- 
zas all  joined  in  singing  ‘ Stabat  Mater  do- 
lorosa,’ often  falling  on  the  ground,  and  with 
a loud  voice  crying  thrice,  ‘ Misericordia,' 
and  thrice  ‘ Peace,'  aflenvards  repeating  the 
Pater,  and  some  short  prayers  in  Latin. 
This  devotion  w»as  practised  all  through  the 
(Jeiioese  territory.  In  Pulcifera  there  had 
been  most  odious  enmities,  which  were  then 
suddenly  appeased.  In  Genoa,  goods  which 
had  been  seized  in  times  of  war,  were  now 
restored  to  their  rightful  owners;  many 


miracles  occurred  in  and  near  the  city.  At 
Vulluro,  a boy,  who  had  been  laid  out  dead 
for  three  hours,  only  without  the  paleness 
of  death,  whose  moiher  then  interceded, 
rose  up  sound  and  well,  while  the  multitude 
were  crying  thrice  ‘ Misericordia  seeing 
which,  many  of  the  Genoese  who  had  before 
derided  the  holy  processions,  were  moved 
with  zeal  and  the  fear  of  God.  It  was  on 
Saturday,  the  5lh  of  July,  that  they  first 
entered  Genoa  from  the  valley  of  Pulcifera, 
being  about  five  thousand  persons.  Some 
nobles  who  were  then  residing  in  their 
country  villas,  took  leave  of  their  families 
and  joined  the  crowd,  putting  on  white. 
Each  church  sent  its  clergy  and  its  cross  to 
the  procession ; thus  they  moved  in  order 
two  by  two.  The  citizens  of  Genoa  stood 
still,  looking  on  in  great  sweetness  of  spirit 
and  contrition;  and  on  hearing  them  cry 
out  ‘ Peace  and  mercy,’  many  burst  into 
tears.  Passing  through  the  city,  they  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary  de 
Monte  Bisanno,  and  afterwards  returned 
home.  On  Monday,  7th  of  July,  the  arch- 
bishop having  convoked  the  clergy  in  the 
cathedral,  sung  solemnly  the  mass  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds 
of  the  citizens  for  the  salutary  gift  of  peace. 
That  vast  church  could  not  contain  the  mul- 
titude. It  is  said  that  lights  were  seen  in 
the  air  over  the  Basilica  of  St.  Maria  Coro- 
nata,  and  of  St.  Lorciiza.  On  that  day  a 
vast  crowd  from  the  valley  of  Vulturro  came 
to  the  city  about  nones,  and  the  boy  who 
had  been  dead  was  with  them,  whom  they 
carried  on  their  shoulders,  as  the  people 
pressed  too  close  in  order  to  touch  him. 
That  night  a boy  who  had  been  lame  for 
si.'i  years,  so  that  he  could  not  walk  without 
crutches,  prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be 
healed  as  the  other  boy,  and  that  night  he 
recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs.  The  citizens 
of  Genoa  went  to  confession,  and  demanded 
forgiveness  one  from  the  other.  On  Thurs- 
day the  lOlh  of  July,  many  received  the 
Eucharist  at  the  mass  of  the  Aurora;  after 
which,  all  the  citizens,  the  nobles,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people,  the  matron,  the  virgins, 
the  widows,  the  hoys,  and  children,  and  ser- 
vants, all  in  white,  proceeded  following  the 
clergv  to  the  cathedral,  where  was  the  arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  James  de  Fli.sco,  on  a 
horse,  becau.se  through  old  age  he  could  not 
walk,  but  the  horse  was  covered  with  white  ; 
and  then  bearing  the  sacred  relics,  the  whole 
procession  moved  on  to  the  gale  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Thomas,  and  to  that  of  St. 
John  de  Pavairano:  the  number  may  be 
estimated,  since  the  whole  population  of 
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Genoa  was  present ; and,  between  many, 
peace  was  made  ; and  as  they  passed  along, 
the  villages  sent  forth  their  inhabitants,  girt 
with  a cord.  This  was  done  hy  the  |>eople 
during  nine  days,  exclusive  of  the  Sunday, 
walking  for  a great  part  of  the  night ; and 
daring  the  whole  time  all  labour  was  sus- 
pended as  on  Sundays.  Un  one  of  these 
days  the  brothers  of  the  order  of  Mitiors 
bore  the  relics  of  their  church,  and  on  an- 
other, the  Dominicans  carried  theirs ; and 
un  the  Sunday  the  laymen  of  the  city,  who 
were  of  the  fraternity  in  memory  of  the 
flagellation  of  Jesus,  made  their  procession. 
This  deroliun  of  the  city  spread  along  the 
eastern  shore,  so  that  in  Clavari  and  Ra- 
palli,  wliere  were  most  acute  hatreds,  that 
spiritual  rite  restored  sincere  peace  to  Gibel- 
line  and  Guelph.  These  ceremonies  ended 
on  Saturday,  and  on  the  Monday  following, 

I the  people  resumed  their  works.  From 
Genoa  this  devotion  extended  to  Pisa  and 
1 to  Rome.  At  Savona,  the  townsmen  re- 
fused to  admit  the  procession,  until  every 
one  laid  aside  the  white,  for  they  feared 
J some  design  against  their  town.  At  Venire, 

] the  jealousy  was  stronger,  so  that  the  Domi- 
nicans, who  wished  to  establish  it,  were  even 
fined.  At  first,  John  Galeozo,duke  of  Milan, 
refused  to  allow  it  in  some  of  his  cities, 
through  fear  of  a sedition ; but  when  he  fell 
sick,  he  permitted  it,and  the  processions  were 
made  with  great  devotion  of  the  people.* 


The  anonymous  author  of  a Paduan  chro- 
nicle says,  " this  devotion  so  pleased  the 
people,  that  many  on  their  death-beds  used 
to  desire  themselves  to  be  clothed  after  their 
decease  in  the  while  habit,  and  carried  to 
their  graves  by  men  similarly  clad,  which 
used  to  cause  great  compassion  in  the  be- 
holders and  Muratori  remarks,  that  “this 
was  the  origin  of  the  custom  still  prevalent 
in  Italy,  of  clothing  the  dead  in  while.”* 
I can  find  but  one  contemporary  writer  who 
speaks  of  it  with  disrespect,  and  his  whole 
style  is  pagan.  He  calls  it  “the  new 
superstition  which  descended  from  the  Alps 
into  Italy.”  He  expresses  disgust  at  every 
one  wearing  white  without  distinction,  of 
rustics  and  citizens,  servants  and  masters, 
and  at  their  sleeping  in  the  open  air  like 
cattle ; yet  he  docs  not  charge  them  with  a 
single  fault.-|-  After  what  we  have  seen, 
methinks  the  reader  may  be  left  to  form  his 
own  judgment  of  the  modern  historiatis  who 
have  dwelt  upon  these  events  with  a view  to 
ex|xise  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages. 

The  speedy  effects  of  this  supplication 
have  led  us  to  details,  of  which  we  shall  see 
more  hereafter.  Let  us  retrace  our  steps, 
and  inquire  what  was  the  kind  of  peace  that 
the  children  of  beatitude  expected  and  ob- 
tained on  earth. 

* Anliq.  IL  Izxv. 

t Platinnc  Hist  Mantuaoc,  Lib.  iv.  ap.  id. 
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''  peace  which  is  invoked  for 

Hmfl  i><’hops,  as  the  siicces- 

sors  of  the  Apostles,  in  cele- 
brating  the  sacred  mysteries, 
lEurUiQ  when  they  say  ‘ Pax  vobis,’  is 
not  the  worldly  and  uncertain,  but  the  divine 
and  eternal  peace  which  our  Lord  bequeathed 
to  his  disciples,  when  he  announced  to  them, 
that  ‘ in  the  world  they  should  have  tribula- 
tions.'” So  writes  Florus,  in  the  year  840, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  his 
beautiful  exposition  of  the  mass.* 

The  sole  good,  according  to  the  school, 
which  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  promised  in 
this  life  to  his  disciples  and  to  his  elect,  is 
peace,  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  breast, f 
peace  of  heart — tranquillity  1 the  sovereign 
object  vainly  sought  in  heathen  schools  of 
philosophic  lore.  With  magic  incantations 
Pythagoras  of  old  was  said  to  tranquillize 
the  mind  of  mourners,  and  restore  distem- 
peied  bosoms  to  apparent  peace.  J Cicero 
speaks  of  certain  chauuts  and  precepts  which 
the  adepts  of  that  school  used  to  deliver 
secretly  in  order  to  impart  tranquillity  ;§  to 
which  Horace  also  makes  allusion. ||  These 
are  the  pomps  of  orators.  What  they  sought 
is  here,  in  the  hearts  of  men  in  ages  of  faith 
— Peace.  "A  peace  unsung  by  poets,  and 
by  senators  unpraised,  which  monarchs  could 
not  grant,  nor  all  the  powers  of  earth  and 
hell  confederate  take  away." 

"Adversity,"  says  one  of  them,  “is  to 
every  man  according  to  his  interior.  The 
wickedness  of  one  man  cannot  hurt  another 
who  remains  innocent.  If  yon  are  good, 
and  simple,  and  devout,  no  one  can  take 
away  your  peace,  unless  you  voluntarily  re- 
sign  it.'f 

" Although  horrible  thunder  and  light- 
ning came  from  the  throne,”  says  another, 
"yet  the  seven  lamps  continued  to  bum 
tranquilly  before  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
tempest  were  not  extinguished.  So  no  diffi- 

*  Fieri  Mafcistri  opus  de  ezposit.  Missc,  tp. 
Marlene  vet  Script.  Collect. 

V St.  Thom,  de  Reg.  Princ.  iii.  16. 
t Porphyr.  de  Vita  Pyth.  65. 

4 Tnscuf.  iv.  D Ep.  i. 

1 Thom,  i Kempia  Epiat. 


culty  or  terror  can  disturb  the  peace  of 
holy  men."* 

'The  world,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  filled, 
as  we  have  seen,  with  war  and  misery,  while 
were  fulfilling,  as  St.  Thomas  shows,  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  who  said  that  of  peace 
there  would  be  no  end  ; for  be  spoke  of  that 
interior  tianquillity  which  those  enjoyed  who 
all  the  while  sat,  unappalled,  in  calm  and 
sinless  peace. 

Let  us  hear  how  they  explain  this  mys- 
tery. In  a two-fold  manner,  according  to 
Nicolas  de  Lyra,  there  can  be  peace  in  the 
mind — by  human  affection,  and  by  divine 
affection,  or  by  beatitude,  which  was  a gift, 
creating  a state  of  peace,  and  bearing  its 
fruits.  " Peace  of  beatitude,”  says  Diony- 
sius the  Carthusian,  "is  when  the  mind,  by 
charity,  rests  in  the  tnte  good."-|-  “ In  the 

love  of  God,”  says  St.  Augustin,  “ alone  is 
rest,  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived."! 
“ It  is  God  alone,”  says  St.  Thomas,  " who 
can  give  quiet  to  the  desires  of  man,  and 
make  him  happy. "§  Without  an  union 
with  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus  never  can 
peace  and  human  nature  meet.  " This  is 
the  true  rest  of  the  heart,”  says  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  "when  it  is  fixed  by  desire  in  the 
love  of  God  ; when  it  seeks  nothing  else, 
but  is  delighted  with  a certain  happy  secu- 
rity in  Him.'H  Then  cease  the  toils  of  the 
imagination,  those  wide-wandering  errors 
which  drove  it  round  the  world  ; the  floods 
of  passion,  swollen  with  horrid  woes,  are 
calmed,  love  divine  heals  man's  distraction, 
and  with  gentle  hand  soothes  him  to  peace. 

" Think  that  God  and  you  are  alone  in 
the  world,”  says  another,  "and  you  will 
have  great  rest  in  your  heart.'H  He  to  whom 
all  things  are  one,  and  who  refers  all  things 
to  one,  and  sees  all  in  one,  can  have  a firm 
heart,  and  remain  at  peace  in  God.”** 
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" A man  will  have  no  rest,”  savs  the 
Abbot  Allois,  " until  he  can  sav  from  his 
heart,  I and  God  are  alone  in  this  world.’’* 
As  St,  Augustin  says,  “God  cares  for  each  of 
us  as  if  He  cared  for  him  alone ; and  for  all 
as  for  each."f  Or,  as  St.  Gregory  says, 
“ God  has  regard  to  each  man  as  if  He  had 
no  thought  for  all ; and  He  has  regard  for 
all  as  if  He  had  no  thought  for  each.”^ 
“ With  a certain  simplicity  of  purity,”  says 
Albert  the  Great,  “ imagine  that  you  are 
alone  with  God,  out  of  the  world,  as  if  your 
soul  were  already  separated  from  the  body  in 
eternity,  and,  therefore,  no  longer  concerned 
about  secular  things,  nor  caring  for  the  state 
of  the  world,  neither  for  peace  nor  war,  nor 
fine  weather,  nor  rain,  nor  for  any  thing, 
but  adhering  only  to  God,  and  totally  fixed 
on  Hiui.”§  “ Cease  to  think  many  things," 
says  an  ascetic : “ join  yourself  to  one : 
let  others  seek  many  and  external  things. 
Do  you  seek  one  internal  good,  and  it 
will  suffice  to  you.  Behold,  one  man  seeks 
a villa,  another  goes  to  his  merchandize, 
another  heaps  up  gold  and  silver,  another 
desires  pleasure  and  honour,  another  friends 
and  relations,  another  delights  in  visiting 
his  neighbours,  another  repairs  to  cities  and 
castles,  and,  led  by  the  desire  of  the  eyes, 
traverses  various  parts  of  the  world  ; another 
labours  for  wisdom,  power,  authority.  Thus 
there  are  few  who  seek  one  thing  purely  and 
simply,  therefore,  few  there  are  who  find 
peace."||  Again,  he  says,  “ Between  the 
hope  of  good  and  the  fear  of  evil  the  secular 
and  carnal  heart  continually  fluctuates  : be- 
cause the  anchor  of  hope  is  not  fixed  in  a 
celestial  desire,  where  all  goods  abound  and 
perpetually  endure;”  “while  others,”  as 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian  says,  “ find  that 
nothing  is  sweeter  in  the  present  life  than 
to  adhere,  with  a tranquil  mind,  to  the 
Omnipotent  God,  the  fountain  of  all  excel- 
lence,”5[  not  praying  for  what  they  wish, 
but  for  what  He  may  choose  to  send,  ac- 
cording  to  the  sublime  answer  of  Thy  niarida, 
of  whom  old  philosophy  so  justly  boasts,** 
“You  speak  of  what  may  happen,”  says 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  “ approve  of  whatever 
may  follow,  as  done  by  God."  Cardan 
says,  “ Whatever  happened  to  me  through 
life  I knew  would  happen,  yet  saving  free- 
will ; and  I never  wished  any  thing  to 
happen  otherwise  than  it  did.  This  alone 
grieves  me,  if  I offend  God  in  any  manner, 

• Doroth.  Doct.  7.  ♦ Conf.  iii.  2. 
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for  he  is  the  Author  of  all  good,  and  this 
thought  alone  sometimes  distresses  me.”* 
Thus  one  perceives  that  the  lay  philosophers 
of  the  middle  ages  held  the  same  language. 

“ There  are  two  causes,”  says  Cardan,  “ of 
the  great  misery  of  man ; for  when  all 
things  are  vain  and  empty,  man  seeks  some- 
thing which  is  full  and  .solid,  and  every  one 
thinks  that  he  wants  that  solid  ; and  while  ' 
he  seeks,  and  does  not  find  it,  he  is  tor- 
mented ; but  much  move,  when  having  ! 
found  what  he  sought,  for  he  then  knows 
that  he  has  been  deceived,  and  something 
else  must  be  sought ; for  always  there  is 
something  wanting,  and  so  Augustus  com- 
plained that  he  wanted  friends.”f  “ He  i 
alone  has  peace  whose  heart  rests  in  God : 
all  other  men,”  he  say.s,  “ float  on  a tempes- 
tuous sea,  with  their  cargoes  of  riches, 
honours,  magistracies,  and  acquaintance  with 
princes.’’^  “ When  the  worldly  mind,"  says 
Petrarch,  “ does  attain  to  the  object  of  its 
desire,  still  it  cannot  rest.”§  So  exclaims 
the  modern  bard  : — 

“ Alas,  that  love  should  be  a blight  and  snare 
To  those  who  seek  all  sympathies  in  one ! 

Such  once  I sought  in  vain ; then  black  despair, 
The  shadow  of  a starless  night,  was  Uirown 
Over  the  world,  in  which  1 moved  alone.” 

How  unlike  the  Catholic  poet,  whom  God, 
with  secret  vision,  leads  on  to  peace  ! “No,” 
exclaims  Michael  Angelo,  to  one  whom  he  ^ 
loved,  “ it  was  not  a mortal  object  which  | 
presented  itself  to  my  view  when  the  serene  ( 
splendour  of  thine  eyes  first  shone  upon  me, 
and  ray  soul  hoped  to  find  in  them  the  peace 
of  heaven,  which  is  always  its  sole  end.”l|  I 
“ Detached  from  the  world,  to  seek  a sweet  i 
calm  in  thee,  O Lord,  I come  like  a frail  | 
bark,  long  tempest-tossed.  Thy  thoniy  I 
crown,  thy  wounded  hands,  thy  benign, 
humble  countenance,  are  a pledge  to  my  j 
troubled  soul  of  an  immense  atonement,  i 
and  of  its  fruit,  salvation. “ No  one,”  j 
says  Hugo  Victorinus  again,  “ can  be  hurt  j 
or  afflicted  unless  in  that  thing  which  he  j 
loves;  therefore,  he  who  loves  Him  only, 
who  can  never  be  taken  away,  cannot  in  any 
way  be  injured.”**  The  one  remains  ; the 
many  change  and  pass : cities  and  palaces 
are  transitory — high  temples  fade  like  vupoiur 
— God  alone  remains,  whose  will  has  p<»wer 
when  all  beside  is  gone. 

• De  Libris  propriis. 
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“ Worldly  men,"  says  St.  Thomas,  “who 
are  not  joined  to  God  by  love,  have  tribulations 
without  peace ; but  holy  men,  who  have  God 
in  their  hearts  by  love,  although  they  have 
tribulations  from  the  world,  in  Christ  they  have 
peace.”*  All  others  only  seek  to  blunt  the 
keenness  of  their  spiritual  sense  with  narrow 
scheinings  and  unworthy  cares,  or  ‘madly 
rush  through  all  violent  crime  to  move  the 
deep  stagnation  of  their  souls.’  " St.  Augus- 
tin speaks  of  one,  who,  being  asked  why  he 
wished  to  become  a Christian,  replied,  “On 
accotmt  of  the  future  rest."  To  whom  he 
answered,  “Thanks  be  to  God.  Brother,  I 
congratulate  you  : that,  amidst  the  tempests 
and  perils  of  this  world,  you  have  thought 
about  some  true  and  certain  security  ; for 
in  this  life  men,  with  great  labours,  seek  for 
rest  and  security,  but  do  not  find  them  : lor 
they  wish  to  rest  in  unquiet  things,  which 
remain  not ; and  because  these  ]tass,  and 
are  withdrawn,  they  are  agitated  with  fears 
and  sorrows,  which  prevent  them  from  having 
resl.”f  “ Believe  me,"  says  St.  Augustin, 
“ it  is  good  for  us  to  adhere  to  God  to  be 
attached  to  the  Divine  will.  This  is  heaven 
out  of  heaven.’’  “ Peace,”  says  St,  Boiia- 
venliira,  “ is  the  state  in  which  there  is 
delectation  in  God,  without  efficacious  con- 
tradiction from  the  flesh,  the  world,  or  the 
Devil ; therefore,  peace  is  the  slate  of  the 
most  purified  souls,  and,  consequently,  above 
all,  the  pacific  are  said  to  be  sons  of  God  ; 
for  though  mercy  makes  man  most  resemble 
God  as  far  as  external  works,  yet  peace  more 
assimilates  him,  as  far  as  internal  works.”! 

What  new  sounds  are  these  to  men  con- 
versant only  with  the  works  of  the  philoso- 
])hers,  and  what  concord ! “ One  voice 

comes  forth  from  many  a mighty  spirit, 
recalling  the  echo  of  primeval  years,  and 
the  tumultuous  world  stands  mute  to  hear 
it,  as  some  lone  man  who  in  a desert  hears 
the  music  of  his  home.  Truth's  deathless 
voice  is  heard  among  mankind  ; aud  though 
from  multitudes  there  were  no  responses  to 
her  cry,  though  there  were  men  to  rise  and 
stamp  with  blind  fury  on  their  pure  names 
who  loved  them,  still  there  were  many  who, 
at  the  summons,  yielded  up  their  hearts,  and 
found  peace.” 

After  reading  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions, or  any  other  ancient  treatise  relating 
to  the  art  of  tranquillizing  minds,  if  one 
lakes  up  the  Catholic  works  on  the  same 
subject,  one  experiences  a most  singular 
impression.  The  twentieth  chapter  of  the 

* Lect.  viil.  in  Joan.  xvi. 

t De  Catech.  Rudibua. 

j Compend.  Thaol.  Veritatis,  Lib.  v.  e.  &4. 


third  book  of  the  Imitation,  for  instance, 
will  then  give  rise  to  other  reflections  besides 
such  as  are  merely  pious : fur  it  will  be  clear  at 
once  from  the  contrast,  that  some  great  change 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  world  of  thought. 
Wo  should  never  think  then  of  saying,  that 
this  is  a writer  of  a superior  school,  and  of  a 
higher  philosophy  ; for  a conviction  imme- 
diately ensues  that  some  extraordinary  fact 
has  occurred  in  the  intellectual  world,  like 
those  revolutions  which  wo  find  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  physical  structure  of  the 
globe.  The  transition  is  so  sudden,  the 
intervening  space  so  immense,  that  one  can 
only  sink  upon  one’s  knees,  as  if  one  heard 
“ the  angel  who  came  down  to  earth  with 
tidings  of  the  ]ieace  so  many  years  wept  fur 
in  vain,  that  opened  the  heavenly  gales  from 
their  long  interdict.”*  The  angel  of  the 
school  in  few  words  relates  this  fact.  “ At 
the  opening  of  the  side  ef  Christ,  there  has 
been  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise : his  blood 
being  shed,  the  stains  are  washed  out.  God 
is  appeased,  weakness  is  removed,  sin  is  ex- 
piated, exiles  are  recalled  to  the  kingdom.”-|- 
Thus  then  according  to  the  holy  martyr 
Bonifice,  the  bles-sed  were  pacific  first  by 
having  peace  established  between  them- 
selves aud  God,  observing  what  He  pre- 
scribes, and  flying  from  what  He  bates.! 
“ Confonnity  w ith  Him,”  says  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  “ is  the  first  fountain  of  peace,”§ 
“ without  the  dignity  of  which  peace,”  as  St. 
Leo  says,  “there  are  only  similarities  of 
wicked  desires  and  treaties  of  vices."  “This 
peace,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ is  followed  by 
eternal  peace,  and  the  Lord  gives  both,  as  is 
written.  Peace  upon  peace  the  Lord  will 
give. "II  To  the  preservation  of  this  actual 
peace  between  the  mind  and  God,  all  other 
kinds  of  peace  were  directed  ; for  hear  what 
Su  Bonaventura  says,  " it  is  a high  degree  of 
concord  to  agree  with  all  men  as  far  as  one 
can,  in  order  that  all  perturbations  may 
be  avoided.  It  is  a still  higher  to  agree 
with  all  men  for  the  sake  of  one’s  own 
quiet,  lest  one  should  be  afflicted  in  one’s 
self.  It  is  the  highest  to  agree  with 
all  men,  lest  on  account  of  disquietude  of 
heart,  God  should  be  for  a long  or  short 
time  alienated  from  the  man,  or  he  from 
God.  In  all  these  degrees  was  Christ.''^ 
Hero  might  be  long  delay  to  mark  what 
peace  resulted  to  the  intelligence  from  the 

• Dante,  Purg.  x. 
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I submission  of  the  will  to  God.  With  what 
a tranquil  heart  does  St.  Bon.aventura  treat 
upon  the  awful  mysteries  of  predestination 
and  reprobation,  and  how  clearly  does  he 
perceive  that  necessity  is  excluded  !»  He 
at  rest  is  his  conclusion,  the  present  is 
thine  own,  and  love  and  joy  ran  make  the 
I poor  heart  become  a paradise,  where  peace 
i will  for  ever  dwell.  Best  from  superstition 
was  another  fruit  of  being  at  peace  with 
i God.  The  letter  of  Peter  of  lilois  to  tlie 
friend  who  asked  whether  the  fall  of  a cer- 
tain master  into  a ditch  of  water,  was  not 
foreshown  by  his  having  met.  tlie  monk 
William  of  Blois  that  morning  on  first 
I leaving  his  house,  is  an  excellent  reply  to 
I those  who  imagine  that  men  of  the  middle 
’ ages  were  unacquainted  with  this  rest.  He 
; shows  how  S.atan  only  attempts  to  destroy 
the  peace  of  the  heart  by  vain  curiosity, 
and  concludes  with  these  words:  “It  is 
my  opinion  that  Master  (i.  would  have 
incurred  tliedangcrof  submersion,  although 
he  had  met  with  no  monk  on  his  way.'f 
j “ The  Christian  law  having  forbidden  us 

I to  observe  omens,  tliey  have  rightly  ginwn 
obsolete.”  says  Cardan.;  Peace  with  the 

! evils  of  life  in  general,  was  a grand  result 

I I from  this  restored  hannony  Ix'tween  the 
soul  and  its  CreaUir.  " Venim  tamen  iu 
imagine  pertransit  homo,  sed  et  fnistra 
conturbattir  “ for  his  trouble,"  adds  John 
of  the  Cross,  “can  la"  of  no  use  to  him,  so 

I that  a spiritual  man  is  preserved  from  the 
>1  misery  of  the  world:  for  if  the  whole 

I world  were  reversed,  it  would  be  in  vain 
that  man  would  vex  himself,  and  the  soul 
would  receive  more  harm  titan  graxl  ; 
whereas  if  it  supported  patiently  idl  these 

j disorders,  it  would  learn  to  judgi;  more 
‘I  justly  of  its  adversaries,  and  to  apply  the 

I I remedy  with  more  facility  and  success.’'^ 
j]  “Yes."  says  S.  Grcgoiy  Xazianzen.  “all 
!l  that  has  oocurrcd  requires  on  our  part 
I courage,  a great  courage  : who  can  doubt 

it  my  dear  Theodore  ? We  have  seen  our 
altars  profaned ; our  mysteries  troubled  ; 
placed  ourselves  between  the  most  sacreil 
objects  of  our  worship  and  those  who 
assailed  us  with  stones,  we  have  found  the 
only  remedy  for  our  wounds  in  pntyer. 
The  chaste  shame  of  virgins,  the  modesty 
of  monks,  the  misfortunes  of  the  jjoor, 
nothing  has  been  respectial,  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  what  can  we  do  better  than 
have  recourse  to  patience  and  gentleness, 

• Compend.  Theol.  Lib.  i.  29 — 31. 
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than  give  to  our  brethren  a striking  e.x- 
ample  of  endurance  and  of  jieace  ?"  Thus 
effective  iu  Christians  w,as  tlie  speculation 
of  the  ancient  poet,  who  says  tliot  all  is  for 
tlie  best,  ailding, 

Marrjv  yip  ol&iv  a^loapa  &atpovw  f^pdaoi.* 

In  no  approved  work  of  the  middle  ages, 
do  we  find  any  trace  of  the  dispiosition  to 
cavil  at  or  “sadly  blame  the  jarring  and  i 
inexplicable  frame  of  this  wrong  world." 
Illustrious  lord  and  coinidaining  ronsta-  I 
hie,  is  the  salutation  which  Don  .Antonio  , 
de  Guevara  addresses  to  Don  Diego  de 
Velasijues,  constable  of  Castille,  rallying  | 
him  on  his  habit  of  filling  his  letters  with  ' 
complaints.  There  was  always  a stem  , 
monitor  for  the  Catholic  hero,  if  at  any  , 
time  like  .Achilles,  he  horribly  groaned  . 
apfpiaXioit  di  “ AA  by  should  we  in 

our  [K-evish  opposition  take  it  to  heart  ?" 
was  the  roply.  Fie  ! 'tis  a fault  to  heaven, 
a fault  to  nature,  to  ivason  most  absurd, 
whose  common  voice  proclaims  this  must 
be  so.  .Accordingly  he  is  at  peace  with 
whatever  I iod  sends,  and  finds,  even  “sweet 
the  uses  of  adversity."  He  knows,  ns  Diony- 
sius till'  Carthusian  says,  “ that  there  arises  i 
a la'aiity  even  from  the  evils  and  defects  I 
of  nature  iti  its  present  state  ;"f  and  as  !5t. 
Thomas  says,  “ that  Gixi  woubl  not  penuit  , 
evils  in  the  world,  unless  good  resulted  from 
them,  to  the  utility  and  Ix'uuty  of  the 
universe.";  “Malos  pro  Deo  lolernre  est 
stiperare,"  says  AA'ipo  to  tlie  son  of  the  em- 
peror Conrad,  adding,  “ what  will  you  not 
tolerate  for  Christ  for  you  cracified  ?'  § “ Not 
the  death  of  sinners  is  wished  by  the  Most 
High,  w ho  wished  to  die  himsedf  for  them," 
says  Richard  of  Buiy,  “ but  that  we  should 
raise  tlie  fallen  and  correct  the  perverse  in 
a spirit  of  geutleiiess.'jl  “ AA  lioevcr  does 
not  tolerate  evil  men,"  says  St.  Gregoty, 

“ hears  witness  against  himself  by  his  in- 
tolerance, that  he  is  not  good."  “ AA'lieii 
we  have  not  the  jiower  to  correct,"  says  St. 
Augustin,  “ wc  must  tolerate."  “ Have  a 
meek  pacific  heart  for  all  men,  whatever 
may  be  theiroffences,"  says  ,St.  Botiavcnlura, 

“ for  if  you  ought  not  to  seek  familiarity 
with  a man  on  iwcount  of  the  deforaiity  of 
his  life,  let  not  the  evil  which  he  has  from 
himself  so  displease  you,  as  to  make  you 
hate  tliG  good  which  he  has  now  from 
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nature,  and  which  he  will  [wrhapa  soon  j 
have  from  grace,  for  the  vicious  are  often  i 
converted.”*  But  it  was  not  alone  the  just 
who  were  tranquil  under  the  hand  that  in- 
flicted injury,  we  find  in  the  middle  ages 
that  there  was  provision  made  for  inspiring 
guilty  men  with  a disposition  to  regard  tlie 
Buflerings  which  they  underaent,  as  the 
earnest  of  a blessed  peace  which  was  for 
them  as  if  personally  prepared.  By  crime 
1 they  were  not  so  destroyeil,  but  that  the 
I eternal  love  might  turn  while  ho]>e  retained  j 
I her  verdant  blossom.  The  rite  of  public  | 
penance  for  homicide  in  the  tliirteenth  cen-  | 
■ tury,  or  the  fonn  of  sending  penitents  to  j 
prison,  show.s  that  men  who  had  committed 
crimes  were  at  jieacc  with  the  evils  which 
were  Uteir  punishment,  and  that  the  ' 
prison  itself  became  a holy  place,  de- 
signed for  spirits  going  on  to  blessedness. 
IjCt  us  hear  the  formula  which  was  com- 
posed in  1230.  “On  the  fourth  feria  in 
the  heginning  of  I,ent  the  penitent  who 
for  homicide  is  to  undergo  imprisonment, 
ought  first  to  receive  penance  for  all  his 
other  sins  from  his  parish  priest.  After 
this  he  is  to  come  to  the  church  with  his 
confessor  before  the  penitentiary,  who  is  to 
ask  him  whether  he  has  heen  to  confession, 
and  whether  for  that  homicide  he  wishes 
to  enter  the  prison ; and  then  on  his  an- 
swering rightly,  the  penance  is  imposed  in 
this  manner.  Through  the  whole  of  Lent, 

I except  on  Sundays,  he  fasts  on  bn-iul  and 
water,  and  makes  one  hundred  genuflex- 
ions, and  says  one  hundred  paternosters 
hy  day  and  one  hundred  and  ten  by  night. 
To  no  one  he  must  speak  till  the  hour  of 
tierce,  nor  after  compline ; nor  must  he 
wash  his  hands : the  ])riest  alone  must 
give  him  food  each  day.  He  must  sleep 
in  his  clothes,  anf  tipon  straw.  The  prison 
being  chosen,  the  penitentiary  goics  with 
him  to  the  place,  and  on  arriving  Itefore  it 
the  penitent  lays  aside  his  fonner  dress, 
and  all  linen,  and  puts  on  a rough  tunic 
and  cap.  Then  the  penitentiary  a.sks  him 
whether  he  is  tnily  penitent  for  all  his 
sins ; and  if  he  rightly  answers,  he  tells 
him  to  cast  himself  prostrate  on  the  earth 
before  the  prison,  and  say  thrice  ‘Mea 
culpa  peccavi,  Domino,  miscroro  mei.’ 
After  the  third  time  the  priest  begins 
‘Deus,  in  adjutorium  meum  intende,'  and 
says  the  seven  penitential  psalms,  with  the 
litanies  and  prayers.  After  this  the  priest 
sprinkles  the  prison  with  holy  water,  and 
incenses  the  whole  place  in  every  part  with 


ble.s.scd  incense.  Then  coming  to  the  peni- 
tent, who  still  lies  on  the  earth,  he  gives  ; 
him  holy  water  and  incense,  and  then  I 
taking  him  by  the  hand  he  leads  him  into  | 
the  prison,  anil  rei>eats  this  prayer,  ‘Com-  ■ 
mendamus  tibi,  Domine,  famulum  tuura  ] 
in  vita  iiriEsenli,  ut  ab  omni  malo  eum  j 
eripia.s,  et  intcroedente  beata  Maria  sem-  ■ 
per  virgine,  rum  omnibus  sanctis  ipsum  I 
ad  vitam  pt-rducos  oiternam.’  Then  he 
admonishes  him  to  give  alms  thrice  of  the  j 
bread  brought  to  him,  and  let  one  loaf  ' 
alone  be  of  such  quantity  that  with  the  re-  ] 
sidue  he  may  be  able  to  sup)>ort  himself."*  | 
Ala-s ! those  who  now  endeavour  to  discover 
the  best  discipline  for  prisons,  when  dis- 
ajipointed  of  their  aim,  might  learn  some- 
what from  this  passage,  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  believe  that  Heaven's  supreme 
decree  can  ever  Ismd  to  supplication,  and  | 
that  love's  flame  in  a short  moment  all  I 
fiilfila.  “ In  times  of  unreflecting  violence,"  : 
says  M ichelet,  “ of  crime  without  depravity,  I 
pity  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  guilty.  The  ( 
old  laws  style  him  paternally  ‘the  poor  | 
sinner."’!  The  very  word  for  him  in  old  j 
French  signified  the  unhappy.;  “Gieat  1 
care  must  be  taken,"  says  St.  Gregory,  j 
"lest  the  inordin.ate  defence  of  justice  i 
should  pass  into  pride,  and  so  while  recti-  j 
tilde  is  incautiously  loved,  humility,  the 
mistress  of  rectitude,  lie  lost- "§  But  to 
return  to  those  of  whom  peace  with  God 
was  the  unintemipted  state.  Of  such 
men  we  may  tntly  say  that  with  the  evils 
of  this  mortal  life,  in  general,  they  were  at 
peace — at  peace  with  evil  men.  at  peace 
with  whatever  Providence  permitted.  With 
the  same  tranquillity  of  heart.  Sir  Thomas  1 
More  rogarded  the  tyrant  who  condemned 
him  to  death,  and  the  destruction  of  his  I 
property  by  the  fire,  in  1 520,  which  he  de- 
scribes in  his  letter  from  Woodstock ; so 
that  the  poet  uncon  ciously  does  but  ex- 
press the  Catljolic  mind,  when  saying, 

“ Gentleness,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  endurance, 

I'hese  are  ihe  seaU  of  tbat  mo<«t  firm  assurance, 
Which  biirs  llie  pit  over  D«‘siructio»’8  ^trellglh. 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  re-wsuiae 
An  empire  o'er  the  disi-iituiftlcd  doom. 

To  sutfer  woes  which  lio)>e  thinks  ti<finile ; 

To  ft>rgive  wroug.s  darker  tlian  death  or  nighty  I 
To  love  and  bear,  to  hope,  this  is  to  be 
Good,  grout,  and  joyou.^,  bi’aulifnl  snd  free; 

This  is  alone  life,  joy,  empire,  and  victory.'*  i 
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With  regard  to  the  judgment  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  there  can  be  no  exaggeration 
here.  St.  Bernard  has  peace  with  abuses, 
and  prescribes  it  to  all  superiors.  “ Some 
abuses,"  he  says,  " may  c.\ist  without  in- 
volving men  in  censure : for  some  use 
all  these  things  as  not  using  them,  and, 
therefore,  with  no  offence,  or  as  little 
as  possible ; and  some  do  this  through 
simplicity,  some  tlirough  charity,  some 
through  necessity,  some  simply  hold  this 
because  it  is  prescribed  to  them,  being 
ready  to  act  otherwise  if  it  were  otherwi.se 
prescribed;  and  some  do  so  lest  they 
should  live  discordantly  with  tho.se  with 
whom  they  dwell,  following  in  these  things 
not  their  own  desire,  but  the  peace  of 
others ; and  others  do  so  because  they  are 
not  able  to  resist  the  multitude  of  contra- 
dictors who  defend  these  things,"*  Had  the 
apostate  of  Erfurt  followed  the  adviep  given 
him  by  Staupitius,  who  used  to  say  when 
he  complained  of  otliers.  “Abi  in  cellam 
et  ora,"  he  would  not  have  had  to  say  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  “ I am  the  enemy  of 
the  world,  I know  nothing  in  all  life  in 
which  I have  pleasure.  1 am  quite  weary 
of  living."  But  as  8t.  Augustin  says,  the 
heretics  have  not  peace.  “ For  peace,” 
he  adds,  “forbids  us  to  judge  of  things  un- 
certain, like  the  hearts  of  others.  Peace 
is  more  prone  to  believe  well  of  men,  than 
to  suspect  them.  Peace  orders  us  to  be- 
lieve well  even  of  the  evil ; whereas  heresy 
judges  and  condemns;"!  “they  hate  peace," 
he  says  again,  “who  separate  themselves, 
saying  that  they  wish  not  to  mix  with  the 
unjust;  but  this  is  not  our  doctrine.  They 
who  humbly  bear  with  the  evil  for  a time, 
will  come  themselves  to  eternal  rest ; this 
is  the  Catholic  voice.  They  say.  Touch 
not  the  unclean, — be  separate ; and  we  say. 
Love  peace,  love  unity.  You  know  not 
those  from  whom  you  separate  yourselves. 
Love  peace:  Christ  is  love,  Christ  who  is 
our  peace,  and  has  made  both  one : how 
can  you  then  be  pacific,  if  when  Christ  has 
made  one  of  two,  you  should  make  two  of 
one?"I  Peace  with  the  changes  that  occur 
in  all  human  things  was  also  formally  in- 
culcated. " 1 1 is  a sign  of  the  divine  spirit,” 
says  Cardinal  Bona,  “ to  follow  those  works, 
which  are  peculiarly  accommodated  to  the 
^e  in  which  we  live.  For  it  is  clear  that 
a different  mode  of  leading  men  to  salva- 
tion is  observed  by  God  in  different  ages. 
Thus  to  go  no  further  back  tlian  the  Chris- 

• De  Prcecepto  ct  Dispensationo,  c.  8. 
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tian  sera,  at  first  it  is  by  the  visible  descent 
of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  then  by  martyrdom, 
then  by  the  writings  of  doctors  confuting 
heresy."*  As  with  the  changes  of  the  world, 
so  with  those  of  their  own  life,  the  silent 
work  of  years,  men  were  then  sweetly  and 
unostentatiously  at  peace.  We  find  no 
allusion  to  it  in  any  solemn  discourse  of 
senators,  as  imparting  a sad  privilege. 
What  a picture  does  Petrarch  give  of  the 
last  years  of  Garcius,  who  clo.sed  a holy 
life  of  one  hundred  and  four  years  on  his 
birth-day  in  tlie  same  bed  in  w hich  he  was 
bom,  in  the  midst  of  a sweet  crowd  of 
children  and  grandchildren,  speaking  of 
God,  and  with  his  last  breath  saying,  “in 
pace,  in  idipsum  dorminin  ct  requiescani ! 

0 with  what  delight,”  he  exclaims,  “ have 

1 lived  with  these  old  men ! W ho  will 
feel  dis])leasure  at  the  thought  of  becom- 
ing ohl,  when  he  remembers  that  such 
men  were  old,  or  rather  who  would  not  re- 
joice to  resemble  them  even  in  their  age ! 
Let  us  struggle  no  longer  against  nature, 
but  resign  ourselves  gladly  to  age  and 
death.’!  In  fact,  he  invokes  no  impossi- 
bility, for  with  sickness  and  death,  as  we 
before  incidentally  observed,  men  in  ages 
of  faith  showed  themselves  to  be  unfeign- 
edly  at  peace.  The  chronicles  of  St.  Denis 
after  describing  the  anguish  and  distress 
occasioned  to  Louis  Ic  gros  in  his  last 
days,  from  the  quantity  of  medicine  or- 
dered for  him,  add.  “that  all  the  time  he 
was  sweet  and  gentle,  and  amiable  and 
kind,  and  that  he  received  all  as  if  he  felt 
no  ill.'!  I^he  memory  of  their  own  meek- 
ness as  evidence  of  their  conformity,  con- 
duced to  peace  with  death,  for  they  could 
then  truly  say  of  themselves,  “memento, 
Doniine,  David;  et  omnis  mansuetudinis 
cjus."  “Compare,  1 beseech  you,"  says 
St.  Ailred,  “with  all  the  riches,  delights, 
and  honours  of  the  world,  this  one  privi- 
lege of  Christ's  servants,  they  fear  not 
death. "§  The  men  in  ages  of  faith  who 
lived  so  much  in  temples,  who  received 
daily  Christ  as  if  in  their  arms,  “who  thus,” 
as  St.  Ambrose  says,  “saw  life,  could  not, 
as  he  argue.s,  have  seen  death.”  “The 
death  of  Christ,"  as  St.  Bernard  reminds  I 
the  Knights  Templars,  “was  the  death  of  [' 
their  death,  because  he  died  that  we  might  j 
live.", I “Death,"  says  Marsilius  Ficinus,  | 
“i.s  tlie  end  of  dHiig."  When  ,lobu  Bon-  I 
visia  of  Lucca,  a Minor,  was  dying  in  1472 
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in  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels 
at  Assisiuin,  to  the  physician  asking,  “if 
he  wished  for  any  thing?"  he  rc])lied, 
“nothing  but  death  and  God."*  Thus 
wras  realized  what  the  ancient  poet  fanci- 
fully said, 

“Pax  illia  cum  morte  data  C8t.”t 
Therefore,  we  read  upon  an  ancient  tomb, 

“ Parcite  vos  lacrimia  dulces  cum  ccnjuge  natse 
Viveutemque  Deo  erudite  Acre 

But  we  may  go  farther  still,  for  as  with 
death  so  with  tlie  grave  itself,  the  pacific 
were  at  j>eace.  There  was  peace  with  the 
tomb,  bccau.se  Christ  had  hallowed  it  by 
resting  in  it.  O wondrous  power  of  faith, 
to  sweeten  so  that  grim  dwelling  for  the 
soul's  poor  partner!  St  Bernard  says, 
“ tliat  among  spots  door  and  venerable,  the 
sepulchre  holds  a principle  jilace and 
St.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  citing  Isaia,  “erit 
in  pace  scpultura  ejus,"  adds,  “ for  by 
his  sepulture  he  made  pcacii  between 
heaven  and  earth,"§  In  a garden  ho  was 
placed  in  the  earth,  that  the  malediction 
on  Adam  might  be  eradicated,  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  cemeteries  of  the  ages  of  faith 
were  often  spots  of  natural  beauty.  In  the 
catacombs,  the  imagery  is  all  designed  to 
inspire  cheerfulness, — we  seeonly  paintings 
of  flowers  and  fruits  : the  tomb  was  made 
to  wear  an  engaging  and  almost  smiling  as- 
pect. “St.  Denis,  the  church  of  tombs,  is 
not,"  says  Michelet,  “ a sombre  and  sad 
pagan  necropolis,  but  glorious  and  trium- 
phant, brilliant  with  faith  and  hope,  vast 
and  without  shade,  like  the  soul  of  the 
saint  who  built  it ; light  and  airy,  as  if 
not  to  weigh  upon  the  dead,  or  hinder  their 
spring  upward  to  the  starry  sphercs.'H  The 
fact  that  a remembrance  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre reconciled  men  in  ages  of  faith  to  their 
fleshly  vesture  resting  in  the  tomb,  is  indi- 
cated by  that  intense  interest  inspired  by  it, 
wliich  appears  in  the  writings  of  St.  Augus- 
tin,^! St.  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  and  Bede  ;** 
and  in  the  popular  opinion  that  the  object 
of  the  crusades  was  to  recover  it,  ns  when 
Gregory  the  monk  of  Cassino  and  bishop  of 
Terracina.  entitled  his  poem,  written  in 
1 1 00,  “ De  transitu  Peregrinorum  ail  Sepul- 
chrum  Domini. "ft  In  order  that  so  holy 
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a monitor  of  peace  with  the  grave  might  be 
every  where  present,  sepulchres  were  erected 
in  churches  in  imitation  of  it.  Thus  we 
read  that  on  the  return  of  the  Milanese 
from  the  holy  land,  they  built  in  Milan  a 
church  rcscmlJing  that  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. Peter  Adorncs  is  said  to  have  made 
tliree  jounieys  from  Flanders  to  Jerusalem, 
in  order  to  give  an  exact  copy  of  it,  to  serve 
as  a model  for  the  church  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre to  be  erected  in  Bruges.  At  Abbeville, 
on  the  spot  where  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and 
the  crusaders  assembled  before  going  to 
Palestine,  the  beautiful  church  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  was  erected,  in  which  was  one  of 
tliose  tombs  where  the  solemn  office  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  used  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
Sunday  nearest  to  the  15th  of  July;  and 
such  crowds  of  pilgrims  used  to  attend, 
that  tents  were  generally  pitched  in  the 
cemete'ty  to  shelter  them  at  their  prayers. 
Similarly  in  the  church  of  the  holy  cross 
in  Torgau,  was  a holy  sepulchre  erected 
by  the  elector  Frederic  the  Wise,  in  1493, 
after  the  model  which  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Palestine.*  Sometimes,  as  we 
before  observed,  the  very  soil  of  the  holy 
city  was  added  to  show  more  palpably  the 
sanctity  of  graves.  In  Sicily,  as  at  Pisa, 
were  cemeteries  filled  with  the  earlli  of 
Jerusalem.+  Generally  lights  were  burning 
to  denote  the  imraorttil  hope  of  those  who 
slept  in  peace,  and  each  grave  was  in- 
censed as  an  altar,  on  which  was  laid  the 
last  offering  of  Christians.  Who  would 
feel  horror  at  the  tomb  in  which  Christ 
had  reposed  ? No,  each  grave  was  a holy 
place,  representing  the  end  not  of  life  and 
its  enjoyments,  but  of  death  and  of  all 
dead,  dreary  things.  Thus  solemnized 
and  softened,  death  and  the  grave  were 
mild  and  terrorless,  and  as  the  serenest 
sky,  redolent  of  joy  and  peace. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  reconciliation 
between  the  soul  and  God  ; from  which 
divine  and  present  source  followed  imme- 
diately the  second  kind  of  peace  expected 
and  enjoyed  by  men  in  ages  of  faith ; 
namely,  peace  witli  themselves  within  their 
brea-sts,  for  they  found  there  nothing  selfish 
opposed  to  the  order  of  charity,  having  as 
the  author  of  the  Imitation  counselled, 
“relinquished  themselves,  resigned  them- 
selves, and  reaped  in  conseijuence  a great 
internal  jicace.”t  How  sweet  were  the 
effects  of  such  tranquillity  is  shown  by 
Dante  in  tliese  bright  words ; 

« Chronic.  Torgavin  ap.  Canisii  Lect  Antiq. 

t Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  613.  J iU.  33. 
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*'  As  when  to  harbinger  the  dawn,  springs  up 
On  freshen’d  wing  the  air,  of  May,  and  breathes 
Of  fragianee,  all  impregn’d  with  herb  and  flower; 
E'en  such  a wind  1 fell  upon  my  front 
Blow  gently,  and  the  moving  of  a wing 
Perceiv’d  that,  movitig,  shed  ambrosial  smell : 
And  Ihen  a voice,  ‘ Blessed  are  Ihey,  whom  grace 
Doth  so  illume,  that  appetite  in  them 
Eahaleth  no  inordinate  desire, 

Stdlhuug’ring  as  the  rule  of  temperance  wills."  ’ • 

The  maintenance  of  this  interior  peace 
was  reduced  to  a science  in  ages  of  faitli. 
Tasso  speaks  of  the  science  of  j»ace  ns  a 
true  science,  by  means  of  whicli  men  can 
pacify  their  minds  and  overcome  tlie 
passions  which  lead  to  war.t  This  art 
was  taught  by  many  of  tlie  Cartlmsian 
order ; as  by  Diony.sius,  who  wrote  de 
Gaudio  spiritali  et  Pace  interna,  and  by 
Apselius  of  Breda,  who  wrote  de  vera 
Pace.;  as  also  by  other  great  mystics,  as 
by  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  who  wrote  de 
Eruditione  interioris  hominis.  Its  neces- 
sity was  recognised  even  by  the  physicians 
or  empirics  of  the  middle  ages,  who  were  also 
ministers  of  peace ; not  by  merely  inculcat- 
ing the  repression  of  angrj’  passions,  as  in 
the  address  of  the  school  of  Salerno  to  an 
English  king ; but  practically,  by  always 
looking  first  to  the  restoration  of  the  moral 
health,  and  by  insisting  on  having  the  soul 
treated  before  the  body  : for  tliey  began  by 
requiring  the  patient  to  confess  anil  receive 
tlie  communion ; that  is,  they  replaced 
him  in  harmony  with  God  and  man.  an 
immense  result  to  commence  with ! and 
accordingly  the  fact  is,  that  with  all  their 
inferiority  of  skill,  and  their  deplorable 
want  of  material  remedies,  with  every  thing 
physical  against  them,  they  succeeded  : 
they  cured.  The  state  of  nature  without 
this  supernatural  peace,  was  regarded  by 
all  as  involve  1 in  a disease  incurable,  in 
an  eternal  tempest  never  to  be  calmed. 
The  Gentile  philosophers  knew  that  the 
mind  by  evil  habits  was  broken  and  lace- 
rated ; and  as  Cicero  says,  “ that  with  such 
evils  afflicted,  not  only  we  could  not  be 
happy,  but  not  even  sound."§ 

St.  Augustin  says,  “that  God  permitted 
man  to  seek  himself,  and  find  his  own 
misery;  and  then  he  exclaims,  “0  malum 
liberum  arbitrium  sine  Deo  !" 

In  human  nature  was  the  triple  evil 
which  Vincent  of  Beauvais  ascribes  to  the 
fallen  angels — irrational  fury,  concupis- 
cence, and  a perverted  fantasy. ||  “Who  is 
able  to  relate  in  how  many  ways  the  vanity 

♦ Purg.  XXIV.  t Dialoghi  overo  della  Pace. 

I Boatius  de  Viria  iUust.  S.  Cartut.  Ord. 
f Tuic.  iv.  Bl.  1 Spec.  HUtoriale,  i.  10. 

of  affections  disturbs  peace  of  mind  ? There- 
fore there  is  need  of  constant  rigilance 
over  the  passions : and  as  the  father  of  a 
family  examines  his  house,  and  every  door 
and  window  and  comer,  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  robbers  or  fire,  or  dishonest  and 
unlawful  things,  so  a just  man,  sedulous 
explorer  of  his  conscience,  examines  all  the 
ways  and  turns  of  his  heart,  and  subjects 
them  to  the  rule  of  reason,  and  finds 
peace. ”♦  Of  this  state  we  find  mention 
even  in  old  historical  inonument-s.  as  tliat 
which  contains  the  words  of  the  rector  and 
university  of  Vienna  to  Dube  Alltert  VI. 
of  Austria  in  the  year  14(ltl,  when  com- 
plaining of  the  wounds  of  the  country. 

“ By  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents," 
said  they,  citing  St.  Augustin's  words  in 
his  xivth  and  xvith  books  on  Genesis, 
“the  whole  human  race  has  been  involved 
in  a triple  war — that  of  sensuality  against 
reason,  of  reason  against  the  will,  and  of 
both  against  the  observance  of  the  ilivine  | 
precepts."!  “As  the  knights  of  Oharle-  j 
magne."  says  the  chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  I 
“ employed  their  arms  against  the  enemy,  ■ 
so  must  we  use  our  anus,  which  are  vir-  I 
tues  against  vices,  faith  against  heresy,  I 
charity  against  envy,  lilswality  against  j 
avarice,  humility  against  priiie,  chastity  1 
against  luxury,  poverty  against  the  influ- 
ence of  prosperity,  silence  against  talkative- 
ness, obedience  against  carnal  courage.  No  ' 
one  will  be  crowned  unless  he  fights  loyally  1 
against  these  sins,  and  thus  as  the  knights 
died  in  battle,  so  should  we  die  to  vices.";  j 
The  calm  which  succeeds  by  grace  is 
what  St.  -Anselm  terms  “the  peace  lie-  ; 
tween  flesh  and  spirit,  or  lietweeu  our 
comiptible  nature,  and  that  which  is  in- 
corruptible ;"§  the  grounds  of  which  St 
Bonaventura  exposes,  saying,  “quis  restitit 
ei  et  pacem  habuit  ?"J  and  St.  Bernard  say- 
ing. “it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should 
be  contrary,  to  God.  and  coherent  in  itself ; 
but  whatever  is  opposed  by  God  is  opposed 
by  itself.  "*i  “ By  the  just  judgment  of  God," 
says  Peter  of  Blois,  “he  who  has  not  peace 
with  Christ,  cannot  have  peace  with  him- 
self."** “Look  on  your  mind,"  says  the 
school,  “it  is  the  btxik  of  fate,  ah!  it  is 
dark  with  many  a blazoned  name  of  misery." 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  thus  speaks  of  it.f! 

• Tnsc.  Spec.  Mor.  1.  p.  iv. 
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“ Peace  of  heart  must  be  preserved  in  purity 
of  conscience,  in  fervour  of  love,  in  bright- 
ness of  wisdom,  in  sweetness  of  devotion. 
Peace  and  sanctity  arc  joined  together. 
Pacem  sequimini  et  sanctimoniam.  Love 
secures  peace — ‘Pax  niulta  diligontibus 
legem  tuani and  wi.sdom  gives  peace,  for 
that  which  is  from  above  is  pacilic,  and  we 
read  ‘corona  sapientite  timor  Domini,  re- 
plens  pacem  et  snlutis  fruclum  and  that 
devotion  gives  peace  is  also  evident.  ‘ creavi 
fructum  labiorum  pacem.’  The  fruit  of  the 
lips  is  confession  of  sin,  instruction  of  our 
neighbour,  e.vhortalion  of  virtue,  abjuration 
ofrice,  frequent  and  fervent  prayer,  thanks- 
giring,  and  the  voice  of  praise.  Than  this 
peace  nothing  is  more  useful,  nothing  more 
sweet,  nothing  more  secure.  Useful  because 
by  this  is  acquired  riches  of  merits,  as  when 
tliere  is  peace  in  any  land,  men  trade,  and 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  gathertheir  fruits. 
‘Fiat  pax,  in  virtute  tua  et  abundantia  in 
turribus  tuis.’  Nothing  sweeter  for  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  is  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  nothing  more  secure  as 
when  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst,  and  after 
saying, ' pax  vobis,'  added,  ‘ ego  sum,  nolite 
timere.'  Have  pcai;e,  and  the  God  of  peace 
and  of  love  will  be  with  you."*  Let  us  hear 
John  Picusof  Mirandula,  .speaking  of  being 
crowned  with  theologic  felicity  by  Him  who 
makes  peace  in  the  highest.  multi- 
farious discord,  a gritwous  intestine  and 
more  than  civil  war  we  have  to  wage  within 
us,  which  philosophy  can  appea.se  and  set 
at  rest ; first,  moral,  by  rejiressing  the 
vioUmee  of  bniUd  pa.ssions  whii  h seek  like 
lions  to  slay  and  devour  us ; secondly, 
dialectic,  by  assuaging  the  contending  hosts 
of  reason,  anxiously  warring  with  syllogism 
and  treachery ; thirdly,  natural,  by  ap- 
peasing the  disputes  and  dissensions  of 
o])inion,  which  distriu't.  wound,  andlacerati' 
the  unquiet  mind  ; but  in  so  appeasing  us, 
philosophy  will  remind  us  that  nature,  ac- 
cording to  Heraclitus,  is  bom  of  war,  ami  on 
that  account  by  Homer  called  contention  ; 
therefore,  it  can  never  place  us  in  that  tnie, 
quiet,  and  solid  i>eace  which  can  Ix!  iin- 
parteil  only  by  its  queen  : that  is,  only  the 
gift  and  pri>ilege  of  most  holy  theology. 
To  her,  therefore,  it  will  point  the  way  and 
be  our  guide,  hastening  our  steps  when  we 
shall  espy  her  from  afar.  ‘Come  to  me,' 
she  will  cry,  ‘ all  ye  who  labour,  come  to  me, 
and  I will  refresh  you : I will  give  you 
peace,  tliat  peai-e  which  the  world  and 
nature  cannot  give.’  So  gently  called,  so 

• Spec.  Mor.  i.  iv.  22. 


bcnignantly  invited,  witli  winged  feet,  as  if 
terrestrial  Jlercuries  Hying  to  tlie  embraces 
of  our  most  blessed  mother,  we  shall  enjoy 
the  long  desired  peace — that  most  holy 
peace,  that  individual  conjunction,  unani- 
mous friendship,  in  w hich  all  minds  do  not 
in  one  mind,  which  is  above  all  minds, 
concord,  but  in  an  incfl’able  manner  evan- 
esce and  pass,  into  one.  This  is  that 
friendship  which  the  Pythagorean  said  was 
the  end  of  all  ]diilosophy  : this  is  that  peace 
which  God  made  on  high,  which  the  angels 
descending  upon  earth,  announced  to  men 
of  good-will,  that  by  which  men  themselves 
ascending  to  Heaven  might  become  angels. 
Let  us  wish  this  peace  to  our  friends,  to 
the  age  in  which  we  live  ; let  us  wish  it  to 
every  house  that  we  enter  ; let  us  wish  it 
to  our  own  soul,  that  by  that  it  may  become 
the  house  of  God, — tliat  after  by  morals 
and  dialectics,  it  shall  have  cast  off  its  de- 
filements, it  may  adorn  itself  with  a multi- 
plex philosophy  as  if  with  a courtly  apparel ; 
may  crown  the  summits  of  its  gates  with 
theology  ; so  that  when  the  King  of  Glory 
shall  descend,  coming  with  the  Father,  he 
may  take  up  his  abode  with  her.’’* 

"This  perfect  peace,"  says  a writer  in 
1 1-14,  w hose  judgment  is  that  of  the  middle 
ages,  “is  tlie  same  thing  as  tlie  spirit  of 
wisdom."f  "To  peace,"  says  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  ‘‘answers  the  gift  of  wisdom; 
for  unless  man  be  wholly  at  peace  in  him- 
self and  with  his  neighbour,  he  cannot 
contemplate  celestial  things ; but  when 
there  is  peace  between  the  mind  and  the 
flesh,  then  the  sjiirit  of  wisdom  elevates 
the  mind  to  contemplation,  and  subjects 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit : for,  as  Gregory  says, 
‘Gustato  spiritu,  desipit  omnis  caro.’ "J 
“Without  peace  of  mind,"  says  St.  Bona- 
ventura,  "no  one  comes  to  the  view  of 
contemplation."  The  Church  in  her  office 
during  the  octave  of  All  Saints,  cites  St. 
Augustin,  who  says,  “The  seventh  beati- 
tude is  wisdom,  or  the  contemplation  of 
tnith,  pacifying  the  whole  man,  and  assimi- 
lating him  to  Gotl  : and  the  angel  of  the 
school  shows  also  that  the  gift  of  wisdom 
belongs  to  the  pacific,  in  whom  is  no  re- 
bellious movement  against  reason.” 

Truth  hath  a quiet  breast,  which  even 
heathens  knew,  who  tried  to  make  men 
believe  that  always  in  the  mind  of  the  phi- 
losopher there  was  placid  peace.§  “Let 

* Dc  Hominum  Di^iitate. 
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him  tliat  would  live  well  attain  to  truth,” 
sav3  Plato,  “and  then,  and  not  before,  he 
nill  cease  from  sorrow.”*  And  poets,  ton, 
proclaimed  it,  like  him  of  later  days  who 
says,  “ At  first  my  peace  was  marred  by 
this  strange  stir ; now  1 am  calm  as  truth, 
its  chosen  minister."  This  the  holy  martyr, 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  felt  when  he 
began  his  letter,  in  IlOo,  to  the  King  of 
England,  with  these  solemn  words,  “Loqui 
de  Deo  valde  ipiiettB  et  libera-  mentis  est. 
Inde  est  quod  loquar  ad  Dorainmn  meum, 
et  utiuam  ad  omnea,  paeilicum."t  This  is 
expressly  ascribcsl  to  another  noble  ptv-late, 
of  whom  we  ix-ad  ; “This,  above  all.  was 
remarkable  in  Wazo.  bishop  of  Liege,  that 
in  every  business,  whatever  was  the  con- 
troversy, he  always  took  care  to  be  fortified 
with  inexpugnable  reason  ; and  this  he  did, 
because  circumspect  the  animal  of  God 
before  and  behind  directed  his  eyes  with  a 
good  intention,  and  so  fixed  them  with  tnith 
tliat  neither  by  hate  nor  favour  could  he 
ever  be  moved. "J  Of  St.  Hugo,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  similarly  we  read  that,  “No 
tumult,  no  importunity,  no  accumulation  of 
business,  no  sudden  and  unforeseen  event 
could  prevent  him  from  having  a heart  at 
peace  and  prepared. "§  “Non  dabit  in 
teternam  fluctuationem  justos,"  said  the 
Prophet,  and  the  promise  was  verified  in 
all  living  members  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
of  whom  St.  Bernard  says,  “We,  because 
we  are  of  the  church,  shall  not  fear,  while 
the  earth  is  troubled,  and  the  mountains 
moved  into  the  depths  of  the  sea."||  This 
is  Uiat  calm  consciousness  of  possessing 
truth  which  forms  tlie  Catholic  mind,  and  I 
which,  though  unknown,  was  yet  longed  for  j 
at  moments  by  all  who  were  separated  from  ! 
her,  who  cried  with  the  unhappy  poet  of 
our  times, 

*' Sacred  peace  ! 

Oh  visit  me  but  once,  and,  piiyiug.  shed 

Oue  drop  of  balm  upon  my  wither'd  soul." 

And  yet  he  too  could  say,  “There  is  one 
road  to  peace,  and  that  is  truth,  which 
follow  ye.  " Ah,  if  he  had  obeyed  his  own 
counsel,  how-  joyfully  would  the  Catholic 
Church  have  received  back  such  a son,  and 
how  would  he  have  been  comforted  in 
Jerusalem,  which  is  the  vision  of  |M>ace, 
into  which  city  of  God,  as  St.  Augustin 
says,  all  who  have  and  love  peace  enter ! 

• De  Repub.  vi.  t Epist  xlv. 
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“Qui  habitant  in  Hierusalcm  non  move- 
bimtur  in  aitemum."  Therefore,  they  who 
behold  the  vision  of  ix.-aee  are  immoveable 
for  ever.  Peace  is  upon  Israel. 

To  men,  who  an-  separated  from  tliis  j 
city  of  peace,  and  who,  perhaps,  like  the  i 
unhappy  Jow.s,  are  forbidden  so  much  as  | 
to  loTik  towards  it  from  afar,  these  truths  I 
appear  incredible.  Having  gone  down  from  | 
Jerusalem,  like  him  mentioned  in  tlic 
gospel,  and,  consequently,  subjected  tlicm- 
selves.  ns  St.  Odo  of  Cluny  remarks,  to  be 
stript  of  their  intellectual  goods,*  they  can, 
in  fact,  have  no  faitli  but  that  which  is  at 
the  mercy  of  men ; and,  accoixlingly,  we 
perceive  that  they  are  ever  thinking  of 
some  one  individual  or  other,  of  extra- 
ordinary talents  or  infonnation,  who  will 
be  best  able  to  defi-ud  them,  and  whose 
assistance  they  invoke  with  cries.  But  to 
use  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  poets, 
and  ascribe  tliem  to  a convertito,  amongst  j 
their  number.  “In  towers  and  huts  are  : 
many  like  to  me,  who,  hud  tliey  seen  the  | 
fonus  of  that  celestial  city,  or  heard  such  | 
lore  as  I have  learnt  from  her,  like  me 
would  fi-ar  no  more.”  Such  the  peace  that  | 
ilwells  from  forth  tlie  fountain  of  all  truth,  j 
and  such  the  rest  that  to  my  wandering  j 
thoughts  I found.  j 

Here  we  must  remark,  how,  while  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  powers  e.xercised  | 
their  just  authority  for  the  public  gfX)d,  ' 
the  minds  of  private  men  were  enabled  to  ! 
remain  at  peace  with  tho  adversaries  of  ! 
truth.  Modem  writers,  who  come  forward  : 
as  historians,  calumniating  Catholics  and 
the  Church  seem  to  suppose  each  moment  \ 
that  they  have  dealt  the  death-blow  to  their  ' 
faith  ; but  the  Catholic,  whom  they  accuse,  ' 
is  stronger  than  they  imagine.  He  may  . 
address  them  in  the  words  of  Orestes  to  ' 
the  Furies,  who  are  triumphing  over  his 
admission  and  say. 

Of  va  rovAr  Ko/urd^tts  XJyov.l  • 

Not  to  one  already  prostrated  do  you  boast  1 
this : iu  fact,  against  her  in  whom  he  j 
Ix-lieves,  nought  avails  their  utmost  wisdom.  | 
She,  with  foresight,  plans,  judges,  and 
carries  on  her  reign.  Armed  by  her  Catho- 
lics in  the  middle  ages,  as  at  present, 
could  meet  unmoved  the  polished  and 
high-finished  foe  to  truth  ; and  all  their 
confusion  was  to  see  such  delusive  hopes 
invite  despair  ; such  mockery,  such  decep- 
tion. 

* Bibliolbec.  Clan.  Coll.  i.  f Enmcn.  690. 
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An  old  French  writer  complains  of 
miserable  productions  being  hatched  over 
night,  and  sent  to  fly  abroad,  and  be  pre- 
sented to  heretics  and  Machiavelian  politi- 
cians, who  make  great  acimiint  of  diem ; 
and  while  reading  tliem  make  signs  with 
their  heaiis  and  amis,  like  the  Muileris  of 
Constantinople,  when  they  read  tlie  Coran 
of  Mahomet.*  Such  boasters  are.  indeed, 
more  mimerons  at  present ; but  I do  not 
think  there  walks  on  earth,  this  day. 
Catholic  BO  remorseless  as  not  to  yearn 
with  pity  at  the  sight.  “As  heresies  that 
men  do  leave  are  hated  most  of  those  they 
did  deceive,”  our  convertites  at  first  may 
woniler,  and  complain,  and  think  it  right 
to  raise  their  voice  at  every  instant  against 
those  « ho  rage  against  the  house  of  jieace ; 
but  this  pugnacity  does  not  last.  “Amaze,' 
says  Dante,  “ is  not  long  the  inmate  of  a 
noble  heart ; " and  soon  they  learn  to  feel 
how  alien  from  the  s])irit  of  that  house 
had  b'cn  these  first  im]ire«sions.  They 
may  still  give  a look  in  passing  at  the 
wretchedness  of  those  who  are  left  without, 
but  they  no  longer  feel  amaze,  or  se«'k  to 
answer  words  of  passion  and  of  vanity. 
The  psalmist's  rule  is  found  the  best : 
“ Nec  memor  ero  nominum  eomm  |kt 
labia  mea.”  One  avoids  mention  of  them, 
not  through  the  motive  of  Metellus  Numi- 
diciis.  who  says,  “ there  are  men  unworthy 
even  of  reproach  ; "t  nor  with  any  view  to 
the  utility  to  be  drawn  from  one's  enemies, 
according  to  the  Cluemncaii  sage,  whose 
treatise,  under  that  title,  indicates,  after 
all.  only  a selfish  morality ; nor,  again, 
from  following  the  advice  of  Marsiliiis 
Ficinus,  “in  Lethenm  fluvium  demergere, 
vilia  ut  preciosa  retineas."  but  rather 
through  fear  of  citing,  as  adversaries,  those 
who  may  shortly  become  friends;  for,  as 
St  Augustin  says,  “ the  city  of  God  is  to 
be  defended  against  many  enemies ; of 
whom  many,  the  error  of  their  impiety 
being  correeb’d.  become  citizens  in  it. 
sufficiently  worthy.";  Their  style  is  no 
longer  laboured  and  impassioned ; the 
soul,  in  possession  of  tnith.  dictates  lan- 
guage careless  and  secure. — 

Fix'd  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years 

The  pillar  of  the  eternal  plan  appears; 

The  raving  storm  and  dashing  wave  deflos, 

Built  by  that  Architect  who  built  the  skies." 

Where  there  is  little  of  true  zeal  to  pro- 
mote the  Church's  sway  we  find  that  men 

• Adrertisementa  dei  Cath.  Angl.anx  Francois. 

f Aul.  Gel.  vi.  ll.  J De  Civ.  Dei,  L J. 


are  ever  apt  to  rail  and  ca>'il  at  her  adver- 
saries. Such  ignoble  thoughts  are  far  re- 
moved from  those  who  pass  jvith  the  world 
for  exaggeraters  of  her  claims ; for  they 
are  full  of  love  and  indulgence  for  all 
whom  heresy  deceives. 

Writers  of  the  middle  ages  remark  that 
in  the  gospels  tliere  is  no  invective  against 
Judas,  or  Pilate,  or  the  cmcifiers  of  Christ. 
During  the  early  times  of  jHTseicutiou  we 
find,  from  exaniiiiing  the  catacombs,  tliat 
Christians,  instead  of  giving  vent  to  anger, 
by  leaving  memorials  of  their  suffering, 
chrwe  only  to  ri'present  flowers,  garlands, 
crowns,  symbols  of  jM*ace,  or  Christ  per- 
forming works  of  inerc^v,  or  pastoral  scenes, 
the  vineyard  and  the  gnn  es  of  palm.*  They 
were  at  peace  with  lh<»se  who  styled  truth, 
“an  execrable  sup<?rstition.”  And  what 
folly  not  to  b<‘  at  peace  with  them,  since 
whatever  they  do  must  tni*n  to  the  good  of 
the  church  ? The  impiety  of  Justinian,  in 
laring  his  hand  to  the  censor,  ordering  the 
clerg)”  not  to  obsc^rve  the  rubric  which  en- 
joins at  mass  the  secret  prayers,  furnishes 
now  a useful  proof  of  tlie  antiquity  of  the 
obsenance,  which  he  vainly  wished  to 
alwlish.f  Besides,  there  can  be  nothing 
novel  ti)  excite  amaze.  The  opinions  of 
Calrin  and  Luther  had  been  judged  and 
condemned  ages  before  either  of  those  un- 
happy men  existed.  Men,  who  reject  the 
authority  of  the  church,  are  but  as  flies  on 
the  ocean  to  those  who  view  them  from  j 
her  eminence.  Lowe*r,  p«'rchaiice,  with 
various  motion,  changes  the  soil  ; but  the 
lYK'k  on  which  she  stands  yet  never  trembled. 
When  the  formidable  erapeix>r  Frederic 
Barbamssa  and  his  son,  Frederic  11..  ro.se 
against  her,  she  utt»‘rod  no  cry  of  alarm:  ; 
she  knew  that  she  ha<l  right  on  her  side.  | 
The  times  may  be  threatening — the  nations 
may  imagine  vjun  things:  she  loses  not 
her  p<‘ace:  she  waits.  Patient  because 
eternal.  This  is  she, 

“ So  execrated,  e’en  by  those  whose  debt  , 

To  her  is  ever  praise ; they  wrongfully  j 

Willi  blame  requite  her:  and  with  evil  words, 
but  she  is  blessed,  and  for  that  recks  not; 

.\midst  all  primal  works  of  the  crealion  glad, 

Rolls  on  her  sphere,  and  in  her  bliss  exults."^ 

The  .spirit  of  forb«'urance,  and  of  pity  for 
unavailing  foes,  and  of  true  magnanimous 
liberality,  descended  thus  to  all  her  well- 
instructed  children.  Mark  llte  spirit  of 

* Raoul.  Rochette,  Tableau  des  Catacombes. 
t Bcned.  xir.  de  Sacrif.  Miasv,  i.  381. 

X Dante,  i.  7. 
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llic  following  passages  from  works  of  the 
niiihile  ages.  Ainorrieua  de  Creo,  sene- 
Hflial  of  Anjou,  wlio  wa-s  honourably  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  llota,  in  Angers,  is  thus 
commemorated  by  one  of  the  men,  whose 
order  he  had  oppressed  : “An  admindile 
knight,  who  if  lie  had  not  la'cn  seneschal, 
which  office  led  him  to  opjiress  the 
churches,  would  have  surj>a.ssed  all  men 
of  his  lime  in  chivalry."* 

“ I f I cannot  avoid  tlie  accusations  of 
severe  men,"  says  the  chronicler  of  the 
Carthusians,  “1  care  not,  provided  they 
permit  me  to  speak  to  myself  and  to  mine. 
Love  conducted  me  to  this  work.  I say- 
love.  which  ought  not  to  lie  accused  by 
any  gmid  man.  If  then  to  man  I should 
seem  through  the  love  of  love,  to  have  in- 
curred fault,  I trust  that  from  (lod.  the 
remunerator  of  love,  I may  deserve  to  ob- 
tain glory. "-f  These  pacific  friends  of  tnith 
do  not  even  wish  to  assume  a legitimate 
authority  in  imparting  it.  William  of 
Trahinac,  prior  of  (irandmont,  WTiting  to 
King  Henry  II.,  uses  these  words:  "Nul- 
lum Jus,  sed  nee  imjicrium  teneo  in  volnn- 
tatera  tuam : et  licet  liaberem  nullo  modo 
cogerem  te.  Ingenuus  est  enini  hominis 
animus;  mavull  duci  (|uum  trahi."J 

There  is  still  unotlier  reflection  sug- 
gested here;  for,  from  tlicse  observations, 
we  can  understand  the  comparative  ab- 
sence of  insanity  in  ages  of  faith.  The 
passions,  in  their  first  degree  of  intensity, 
having  been  thus  regulated,  madness,  which 
is  nothing  idse  but  tlie  some  passions  in 
their  second  degree,  as  physicians  of  our 
time  have  shown,  was  warded  olV.§  Van 
Helniont  remarks,  that  pn-sumption  is 
the  most  ordinary  form  of  insanity.  "In 
idmost  all  cases."  says  Alibert,  “]>ride  is 
the  predominant  symptom."  It  was  not 
wiinilcrful.  tlieivfore,  tliat  the  hospitals  of 
the  si.vteeuth  Ci'iifury  should  have  Is-en 
filled  with  men,  who  hiul  lost  their  wit.s 
through  enthusiasm  for  the  new  opinions. 
As  a consequence  of  those  opinions,  self- 
conceit.  egotism,  restless  amliition,  avarice, 
and  envy,  were  then  let  loose  upon  the 
intellectual  world,  and  we  reap  now  the 
fniits.  The  passions,  uncontrolled,  are 
true  mental  maladies.  La  Itniyerc  de- 
scribes madness  in  its  first,  Ksquirol  in 

• Chronic.  Turonense,  ad  an.  1222.  ap.  Martcnc, 
V*ct.  Script,  r. 

t Petn  Dorlaudi  Dicstensia  Chronic.  Cartusi- 
enae  Kpisl. 

J ,\p.  Marlene,  Thes.  Anecdot.  i.  561. 

1 Ksqutiol  dcs  Maladies  Mcntalea.  D'Alibcrt, 
rhysiulogie  des  Passions. 


its  more  advanced  stages.  Physical  dis- 
orders and  obliterations  of  intelligence 
augment  ns  peace  diminishes  in  the  heart. 
The  predominant  causes  of  mental  aliena- 
tion were  removed  by  the  Catholic  religion, 
while  its  manners  were  the  best  preven- 
tives ; for  no  one  iH-comes  insiuie  tlmmgh 
temperance.  disint»*restedness,  filial  n>sjH-ct, 
charity,  the  sense  of  duty,  humility,  and 
tnist  in  Gial ; so  that  a return  to  Catholic 
manners  would  infidlibly  presene  stx'iety 
fnim  the  terrible  sj«‘cUu:le  to  which  it  is 
now  every  ilay  more  and  more  e.vposcd. 

The  pacific,  who  are  thus  at  peace  witli 
GimI  and  with  their  own  heart.s.  wen-  then  to 
lie  at  pt'ace  externally  with  men,  “whom," 
a.s  St.  .lemme  remarks,  " they  could  never 
have  appeii-sed  if  there  had  continuetl  the 
war  of  vices  within  their  own  minds.”* 
" They  were  then,”  as  Peter  of  Hlois  ob- 
senes,  "pR-pared  for  following  peace  with 
all  men, "I  not  boasting  in  the  ciy  that  now 
prevails  of  |ieace  by  n-sistance,  but  in  that 
of  the  gospel,  peace  by  concession,  by 
forbearance,  forgiveness,  charity.  " This 
celestial  city,"  says  St.  Augustin,  “while  it 
sqjoiinis  on  earth,  calls  to  itself  citizens 
frian  all  nations,  and  collects  a foreign 
society  in  all  languages ; not  curijig  for 
whatever  is  ditTeRuit  in  manners,  laws,  and 
institutions,  by  which  earthly  la-ace  may- 
be either  acquired  or  held  ; cutting  olT 
nothing  from  them,  destroying  nothing, 
but  preseiv-ing  and  following  whatever, 
though  different  in  diffei-ent  nations,  is 
yet  intended  to  one  and  the  same  end  of 
earthly  peace,  prov-ided  it  dis‘s  not  hinder 
R-ligion.  The  celestial  city  uses  this  jx-ace 
in  its  peregrinations,  and  it  guaRls  and 
seeks  the  things  |>ertaining  to  the  mortal 
nature  of  man,  which  an>  not  inctmsistent 
w ith  piety  -.  and  this  earthly  jx>a«-e  it  refers 
to  celestial,  which  is  the  tnie  jx'iwe.’  J Such 
was  the  admirable  spirit  by  which  all 
Catholics  wen;  to  be  animated.  They  were 
to  Ix;  pai-ilic,  not  alone  with  the  amiable 
ami  the  kind,  but  with  the  froward.  and 
with  those  who  hated  peace.  This  leads 
ns.  then-fore,  to  the  third  souree  of  peace, 
n-cognised  in  ages  of  faith ; namely,  as 
St.  Uonaventura  says,  " humility  towards 
men."§ 

Who  is  angry  ? “ He  who  thinks  himself 
wise,”  replied  thirdan.  “ Humility,  there- 
fore, makes  us  pacific  towards  our  neigh- 
bour, and  by  this  jieat-e,”  says  St.  lioniface, 

• Comment,  in  Matt.  t. 

t EpLst.  xlvUi.  I Uc  Ci».  Dei.  lix.  17. 

^ DieUe  Salat,  vii.  6. 
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“we  shall  Ih>  the  sons  of  God.  Groat  is  the 
goodness,  iru'ttable  the  clemency  of  (iod.” 
adds  this  holy  nmityr,  “that  we,  who  jirc; 
not  worthy  to  1.m‘  the  sonants,  should  bo 
called  the  sons  of  God.  "*  St.  Augustin 
even  says,  that  “the  pacific  resemble  God, 
as  b<?ing  perfectly  wse,  and  formed  in  his 
imago  by  the  regeneration  of  the  renewed 
man.’’f 

Without  charity  there  is  no  peace;  but 
in  a former  book  we  saw  what  charity 
; n'igned  in  ages  of  faith.  The  nde  of 
' a.ssemblies  was  then  conformable  to  the 
j admonition  of  the  church  at  the  washing 
• of  the  feet  on  Maunday  Thursday.  “Where 
there  is  charity,  Gorl  is  there  ; and,  con- 
sequently, peace.  'J’he  love  of  Christ  hath 
colha-ted  us  into  one.  Let  us  rejoice,  and 
bo  glad  in  Him.  Let  us  fear,  and  love 
the  God  man.  And  fi*om  our  hearts  let 
us  love  one  another  sincerely.  Therefore, 
when  we  meet  together,  let  us  la^ware  of 
laung  divided  in  mind  ; let  malignant 
quarrels  cejise,  let  conhmtions  cease,  and 
let  Christ  God  be  in  the  midst  of  us." 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  after  repeating  the 
Divine  announcement  of  tlie  happiness  of 
the  pacific,  exclaims,  “O,  how  few  are  there 
who  attend  to  these  words  with  the  eyes 
of  their  mind,  and,  according  to  their  ad- 
monition, seek  beatitude  ! How  many  are 
there  who,  for  a tnfiing  injun'  by  words, 

! would  render  stri|>es  if  they  were  able  ; or, 

I in  defect  of  strength,  threaten  greater 
I things."!  Nevertheless,  the  dniam  of  the 
j amdent  pr)ct  was  njali/.ed  by  Catholic  in- 
structors in  ages  of  faith.  There  was  no 
one  so  ferocious  that  he  could  not  l)e 
tamed,  and  rendered  meek  ;§  and  certainly 
the  pacific  training,  the  practical  results 
which  prevailed  in  those  ages,  form  an 
astonishing  fact  of  history.  Innumerable 
are  the  affecting  examples  related  by  his- 
torians to  show  how  the  jirecept,  “ to  live 
at  peace,  if  possible,  with  all  men,"  was 
actually  reduccsd  to  practico.j|  W^e  meet 
wth  similar,  even  in  fables,  which,  often 
unintentionally,  represent  Catholic  man- 
ners. Thus,  in  the  tales  of  CeiTant<!s, 
the  young  and  noble  Spanish  gentlemen 
erfnce  a most  delicate  conscience  in  regard 
to  offences  against  peiua*.  The  thought  of 
having  inflicted  an  injury,  even  in  Uieir 
moments  of  triumph,  leads  to  great  con- 

• Serm.  iv,  de  Octo  Beat. 

4 Horn,  do  Scrm.  Dom,  i.  4. 

1 Hugo  St  Viet,  in  Matt.  ii.  c.  1. 

( Hor  Ep.  i. 

I See  Wal.  Strabo,  do  Vit.  St  Olhraari  Abb. 
0.  b.  ap.  Goldaat.  Alcmanuic,  Rer.  Script!,  p.  11. 
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trition,  and  to  solemn  vows  of  pilgrimage 
and  atmuanent.  ■ 

As  Venerable  Hede  says  in  the  office  of 
All  Saints,  “In  the  celestial  host.s  peace 
had  its  flowers,  with  which  the  soldiers  of 
Christ  were  crowned.”  Many  beautiful 
setit<-nces  of  holv  men  in  the  cloisters  of 

•I* 

peact;  passed  into  the  world  as  maxims  for 
the  general  direction  of  manners.  Such 
wer<!  tliose  of  St.  Columban  : — 

“Nontn,  qnacso,  jocis  Isdas,  nec  carmine  quen- 
quam.’’ 

And  again, 

“ Sint  tibi  paciiici  magna  dulccdine  mores. 

No  tua  pccniteat,  caveas,  victoria  temet 
Justitiic  et  pacis  placeant  tibi  verba  loquendo, 
Pax  precor  alma  tuo  placeat  tibi  semper  in 
ore.”* 

Pope  Innocent  III.  writes  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Kheims  and  his  suffragans,  com- 
plaining that  the  French  are  frequently 
excited  to  anger,  and  sometimes,  merely 
through  levity,  to  use  profane  and  horrible 
oaths  ; not  fearing  to  utter  what  we  should 
tremble  to  write.  He  sends,  therefore,  to 
charge  the  bishops  to  use  diligence  in  cor- 
recting this  evil.f 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  ancient 
guides,  in  stating  the  degrees  of  this  virtue, 
adopted  an  ord(?r,  the  verj'  inverse  of  what 
would  now  be  propo.sed.  They  began  where 
we  finish,  and  they  finished  where  we 
begin.  Hear  St.  Bonaventura  : “It  is  a 
high  degree  of  peace  to  spare  inferiors  if 
they  are  in  fault ; it  is  a still  higher  to 
converse  benignly  with  equals  : it  is  the 
highest  of  all  to  confonn  one’s  will,  in  all 
thing.s,  to  that  of  superiors.  Again,  it  is  a 
high  degree  of  peace  to  trouble  no  one  by 
actions ; it  is  a higher  still  to  trouble  no 
one  by  words,  either  to  his  face  or  behind 
his  back : it  is  the  highest  of  all  to  give 
no  just  occasion  of  offence  to  any  one  by 
signs  or  nods.  In  all  these  degnjes  was 
Christ,  according  to  His  words,  ‘Non  veni 
facere  voluntatem  meain.’  AgJiin,  he  is  in 
a high  degree  of  peace  who  does  not  pub- 
lish the  eril  of  his  neighbour : he  is  in  a 
still  higher  who  does  not  depreciate  the 
good  of  his  neighbour ; neither  blackening 
nor  inverting  it,  but  extolling  it : he  is  in 
the  highest  who  compa-ssionates  him  in 
his  defects,  and  njoices  with  him  in  his 
heart  at  his  advancement.”!  We  see, 

* S.  Coinmb.  Carmen  Monostichoa,  ap.  Canu. 
Lect.  Antiq.  i. 
t Inn.  Epist.  Lib.  xvi.  3. 

! De  Gradibus  Virtutum,  xiii. 
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then,  how  profoundly  laid  were  the  founda- 
tions of  soi'ial  peace  by  the  schoolmen. 

As  the  remainder  of  this  book  will  Iw 
occupied  with  the  historic  view  of  this 
external  peace,  here  break  we  off.  and  pro- 
ceed to  general  refiections.  respecting  that 
interior  peace,  which  was  its  source.  How 
much  of  this  was  granted  we  have  sei-n  ; 
but  still  we  must  remember  that  the  attain- 
ment of  the  true  and  perfect  |)eace.  even 
in  the  interior  world  of  the  soul,  during 
the  |>resent  life,  was  known  to  be  imjKis- 
sible,  as  all  moralists  of  the  middle  ages 
showed. 

The  mistake  of  the  philosophers  was 
their  supposing  that  the  wise  man  could 
enjoy  perfect  peac'e  in  this  life.  But  the 
Athenian  policy,  which  I’ericli-s  praises, 
cannot  lai  tran.sferreil  to  spiritual  things, 
so  as  to  l>e  sure  of  conquering  witliout  the 
habit  of  straggles  and  enduranci.’.* 

On  the  te.\t,  “'(Jod  plivced  before  the 
paradise  of  pleasure  cherubim,  with  a 
flaming  sword,  to  guard  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life,”  an  ancient  writer  says,  "By 
the  flaming  sword,  which  is  temporal  tribu- 
lation, and  by  cherubim,  which  is  plenitude 
of  science,  which  is  charity,  we  come  to 
the  tree  of  life-,  which  is  Christ,  and  live 
for  ever : for  no  one  can  come  to  the  tree 
of  life  unless  by  tliese  two  things  ; that  is 
to  say,_  the  endurance  of  mis(>rie.s,  and 
plenitude  of  sj'iencv;.  that  is,  of  love.'t 
“According,  indeed,  as  grace  is  increased, 
the  seeds  of  sin,”  says  Duns  Scotus,  “have 
less  power  to  disturb  our  peace  ; as  when 
a pebble  is  tie<l  to  the  wings  of  an  eagle, 
if  the  moring  ])ower  of  the  eagle  increa.se, 
though  the  gravity  of  the  pebble  will  not 
be  diminished,  yet  its  gravity,  as  to  efl’eet, 
will  decrease ; for.  in  projantion  as  the 
power  is  greater,  the  stone  will  lie  a less 
impediment  to  the  flight  upwanU."J  “But 
never  to  feel  any  disturbance,  or  to  surter 
any  sorrow  of  heart  or  body,  is  not  tlie 
state  of  the  present  life,”  says  the  author 
of  the  Imitation,  "but  only  that  of  the 
eternal  rest.'S 

You  preb’iid  to  possess  unalterable  tran- 
quillity. You  are  surprised  at  hearing 
“ Bella  premunt  hostilia,"  when  we  invoke 
peace!  Then  return  to  the  Porch,  and 
leave  the  school  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
can  only  thus  far  promise;  “Estotc  fortes 
in  hello,  ct  pugnate  cum  antiquo  serponie, 

• Thucyd.  ii.  3I>. 

t Wicboldi  Quaailionps  in  Octateuch.  ap.  Mar- 
(cne.  Vet.  Script.  Collect,  tom.  ix. 

I DumrScoLi  Lib.  iv.  Sent.  Lib.  iv.  9.  7. 

4 iii.  95. 


et  accipieris  regnum  tetemum.”  “Our 
Saviour,”  says  C'a'sar  of  Heisterbach,  “after, 
and  not  before  his  bujitism  sufferc'd  himself 
to  be  tempted,  and  the  apostles  sulTered  trials 
after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is 
the  religious  only  who  are  tem|ited  ; and 
others  are.  impreperly.  said  to  be  tempted, 
for  tliey  resist  not.  but  yield."*  The  reli- 
gious find  from  ex]>erience  as  a poet  says, 
“that  their  thoughts  straggle  to  take 
wildest  flight,  even  at  the  moment  when 
tin  y shouM  array  themselves  in  pensive 
order."  Here,  therefore,  we  must  attend  • 
to  the  distinctions,  so  often  insisted  u|>on  j 
by  the  guides  of  ages  of  faitli.  respecting 
(reace  in  general,  and  the  duties  of  those 
who  love  the  true  ja'ace. 

“All  men  love  peace,"  says  St.  Bernard; 
“few  deserve  it. "f  “Astliere  is  no  one,” 
says  Augustin,  “ who  is  unwilling  to  rejoice, 
so  there  is  ho  one  who  is  unwilling  to  have 
peace  ; for  when  men  wish  for  war.  they 
oidy  w ish  to  coiupier : that  is,  to  have 
peace : so  that  it  is  for  tlie  sake  of  ])eace 
wars  are  curried  on.  Kobljers  even  wish 
to  have  )wiu-e  wiOi  each  other,  at  least,  at 
home,  with  their  families.  And  if  we  con- 
ceive one  of  those  fabulous  monsters  in  his 
cave,  as  descrila’d  by  fajets,  we  shall  find 
that  he  wishes  to  be  at  peace  with  himself; 
for  which  end  he  slays,  ravages,  and  de- 
vours ; imd,  although  creel  and  ferocious, 
still  it  is  for  the  peace  of  his  own  life  that 
he  erui  lly  and  ferociously  provide.s.  Pride 
)>erversely  imitates  Gial.  It  hates  eipiality 
with  allies  under  Him.  It  hates,  there- 
fore, the  just  peace  of  God,  and  it  loves  its 
tin  just  peac*  ; but  not  to  love  peaci*  of  some 
kind  or  other  is  impossible  to  it;  for  no 
vice  is  so  contrary  to  nature  as  entirely  to 
destroy  the  la.st  vestiges  of  nature.  The 
wicked,  therefore,  desire  peace ; but  in 
comparison  with  tliat  of  the  just,  theirs  ; 
dm's  not  deserve  to  be  cidled  peace."!  Taci- 
tus says  that  “Tiberius  was  most  of  all 
anxious  to  prevent  things  at  peace  from 
Wing  disturWd.”§  Alexander,  too,  said 
that  the  object  of  his  wars  was  to  secure 
an  universal  peace  ; and  the  last  tyrant 
who  imitiibal  him,  amidst  all  his  conquests 
wa.s  directed,  we  are  now  told,  by  a pacific 
idea.  The  gentile  authors  recognised  the 
love  of  peace  as  ladonging  to  all  men. 
Hesiod  says  that  “NomortiJ  loves  war, 
but  by  neecssity  men  endure  that  heavy 
eontention.’jj  Cicsar  himself,  according  ' 
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to  one  of  the  poets,  propom  s battli;  us  the 
iiieuns  of  ]K‘acti,  sayitif;.  ‘‘This  victory  will 
establish  jH'Uce  for  us.  The  whole  world 
will  Ihj  disaniKsl  aftiTthis  contest.’  * It  is 
to  express  abhorrence  that  the  .1  upiter  of 
Homer  exclaims, 

Ahi  yap  rot  tpis  rt  iroXr^t  r«,  pa^at  re. 

“ Even  in  gliuliutora."  says  Cicero,  we 
often  see  a certoin  image  of  peace.  Thi'y 
confer  together ; they  seem  rather  {aicific 
than  angiy.  We  see  Ajax  and  Hector,  in 
Homer,  s)>eBking  to  ea»-h  other  before  the 
tight  gently  and  iiuietly."f  Of  peace,  he 
says  elsewhere,  that  tlie  name  itself  is 
sweet.;  And  every  one  knows  the  lines  of 
the  Homan  jaxjt,  which  uscrils'  to  soldiers, 
and  to  idl  engaged  in  arduous  labours,  the 
desire  of  ultimate  tran()uillity.§  Finally, 
no  temple  in  Home,  in  the  days  of  her 
fiUse  and  lying  gods,  was  more  sumptuous 
or  beautiful  than  Hiat  of  Peaett  “ Hut," 
say  the  philosophers  of  the  ages  of  faith, 
“all  peace  is  not  the  peace  of  the  Lord."n 
There  is  a tliree-fidd  evil  peace,”  says  St. 
Honaventura,  “ a wicked,  a pretended,  and 
an  inordinate  peace.  The  first  had  Pilot 
with  Herod,  wl»i  was  made  his  friend,  in 
the  death  of  Christ.  Of  this  we  read, 
‘Zelati  stiper  iniquos  pacem  peccatonim 
videos,’  The  second  is  that  of  Judas,  who 
betrayed  Christ  with  a kiss.  The  third  is 
when  a greater  obeys  a less,  a pndate  an 
inferior,  or  reason  sensufdity.  Such  peace 
is  worse  than  war : such  Jteace  Adam  had 
with  blve  ; for  he  was  unwilling  to  trouble 
her  delights.  Of  such  peiu  e the  Saviour 
savs,  ‘ Non  veni  pacem  mittere  in  teiTam, 
sed  gliulium.  ”'T  St.  Anselm  only  says, 
in  general  “ there  is  a canial  jteace  when 
infidels,  or  fidse  Christians,  agree  to  sin, 
and  thence  obtain  tlie  same  peace.’’**  “Not 
all  Jteace,  therefore,  makes  man  blessed,” 
says  a bishop  of  the  twelfth  century ; but 
orily  that  which  Christ  bequeathed  to  His 
discii)les.”tt  Of  other  kinds  the  world, 
indeed,  hears  frequent  mention.  Witli 
the  ancient  jtoet,  Potliinus  speaks  of  de- 
siring peace  and  jM-rja  tual  quiet,  and  of 
remoting  the  crime  of  wars,  and  all  the 
while  is  proposing  to  assassinate  Pompey.;; 
But  “if  you  do  not  love  justice,”  says  St 
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Augustin,  “you  will  not  have  peace  : for 
they  love  each  other.  They  are  two  friends. 
Pi'ihaps  you  wish  for  one  of  them,  but  not 
the  other.  There  is  no  one  who  does  not 
w ish  for  peace  ; but  not  all  |)ractise  justice. 
Ask  all  men,  even  the  wicked.  Do  you  wish 
for  Jteace '/  With  one  moutli  tlie  whole 
human  race  will  answer,  I wish  it,  1 love 
it.  Then  love  justice,  for  they  kiss  each 
other ; and  if  you  do  not  love  her  friend, 
peiu-e  will  not  love  you,  nor  come  U>  you. 
If  you  are  her  friend’s  enemy,  she  will  say 
to  you.  Why  do  you  seek  me  '!  Therefore, 
if  you  wish  for  peai;e,  la*  just.”*  The 
church,  in  her  evening  prayer  for  jteace, 
each  day  indicates  that  it  can  oidy  be 
vouchsafe<l  in  conjunction  with  right  coun- 
sels and  just  works. 

Some  desire  peace  through  avarice,  as 
in  tlie  comedy  of  Aristojdianes,  when  the 
.scythe-maker  exults  in  tlie  profit  which 
peace  has  brought  him.f  Others  desire  it 
through  sheer  luxury.  “ Perhaps  your 
feet  are  not  swift  to  shed  blood,”  says  Peter 
of  Blois,  “ but  your  affections  run  to  ac- 
quiesce in  flesh  and  blood,  which  shall 
never  jxissess  the  kingdom  of  God.”J  The 
linns  of  temjiorid  warfare  may  grow  rusty 
through  an  evil  jieacc,  as  when  those  of 
b'lysses  during  the  luxurious  rejwse  of  the 
suitors  lay  in  a comer  of  his  lofty  chamber 
defiled  with  smoke,  no  longer  like  tliose 
he  left  behind  him  when  he  went  to  Troy. 
Such  jieace  is  in  the  tyrant’s  palace,  where 
the  crowd  waste  6ie  triumphal  hours  in 
festival  and  song  : though  “what  does  he 
not  endure  from  lusts  and  self-reproaching 
conscience,  ere  he  can  obtain  the  comfort- 
le.ss  rejiose  he  seeks’?”  “Then,”  says 
Peter  of  Blois,  “a  man’s  enemies  are  those 
of  his  hoiisehold,  of  whom  Jeremiah  speaks, 
saying,  ‘ seduxerant  tc  viri  pacifici : inolliti 
sunt  sermones  ejiis  super  oleum,  et  ijisi 
sunt  jacula.’”§  ’Then  tliey  say  like  the 
king  Hezechiali,  when  Isaiah  the  prophet 
warned  him  of  the  desolation  coming  ujion 
Babylon,  “Sit  tantum  pax  et  veritas  in 
diebus  ineis!”  “ Only  may  there  be  peace 
in  my  days!” 

“This  is  a jieace,"  says  Peter  of  Blois, 
“which  has  neither  merit  nor  reward,  a 
jaeace  which  God  hates,  the  peace  of  earthly 
pleasures  which  our  Lord  came  to  de- 
8troy.”||  Of  this  St.  Augustin  says,  speak- 
ing to  men  who  ascrils'd  the  horrors 
attending  the  fall  of  the  Homan  empire  to 
the  Christian  religion,  “querant  tempora 
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I qiiibiis  non  sit  qiiieta  vita,  scd  potius  sccura  I 
j ncquitia.”*  “ For  why,"  he  says, ‘'afflicted 
j with  adversity,  do  yoii  complain  of  Christian 
times,  unless  because  you  wish  to  have  your 
I luxury  secure,  that  it  may  flow  on  iu  the 
! midst  of  depraved  mauuers  removed  from 
all  asperity  of  disquietude."  "h'or  you  do 
not  desire  peace  and  all  abundance,  in  order 
that  you  may  use  them  honestly',  modestly, 
soberly,  temperately,  piously,  but  that  an 
infinite  variety  of  pleasures  may  be  derived 
from  insane  e/Tusions/'f  Such  peace  was 
so  far  from  being  considered  as  the  criterion 
of  spiritual  advance,  that  it  is  even  denounced 
by  guides  of  the  middle  ages  as  the  presage 
ot  desolation.  '*  The  sixth  sign  of  the 
coming  of  Aniiclirisi,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
world,"  says  one  of  them,  “will  be  ]»eace. 
In  those  days  men  will  be  eating  and  drinks 
ing  in  security,  without  affection  and  w’iiliout 
mercy.  The  seventh  sign  is  not  only  s<'cu* 
riiy,  but  the  preaching  of  security.  They 
will  say.  Peace  and  security."  So  writes  in  | 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Fifth,  Nicolas  | 
Oremius,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  whose  curious  j 
work  on  Antichrist  found  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Victor,  can  never  suggest  the  idea  that 
it  was  a picture  of  the  manners  of  his  own 
times.t 

Again  we  find  denounced  as  most  evil, 
that  internal  tranquillity  which  is  based  on 
indifference  to  truth.  One  of  the  rules 
given  to  Charlemagne  by  Alcuin  is  directed 
against  this ; for  he  says,  '‘the  preaching 
of  peace  is  so  to  be  exercised,  that  under 
the  name  of  piety,  there  may  he  no  asser- 
tion of  falsehood.  For  as  it  is  most  detes- 
table to  break  peace,  so  is  it  blasphemy  to 
deny  truth.  There  is  a great  agreement, 
moreover,  between  true  unity  and  pacific 
truth. "§  Here  we  must  admire  the  provi- 

sions which  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  to 
guard  the  faithful  from  contracting  a peace 
of  this  description.  There  were  compara- 
tively but  few  then,  of  whom  it  might  be 
said,  “commixii  sunt  inter  gentes,  et  didi- 
ccrunt  opera  illonim."||  No  where  then 
would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  the  maxim 
of  Epictetus,  which  advises  every  man  to 
make  his  sacrifices  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lives.  It  was 
heresy  which  brought  back  this  kind  of 
peace.  Arius  assured  Constantine  that  be 
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was  a Catholic ; the  Calvinist  Count  Pala- 
tine said  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  “ that  he  ■ 
was  not  opposed  to  the  confession  of  .Angs-  I 
burg Bozc,  at  the  colloquy  of  Poissy,  | 
declared  himself  in  accordance  with  the 
Lutherans ; and  the  Vandois,  who  were 
Pelagians,  professing  a narrow  rationalism, 
in  one  day  united  with  the  Calvinists,  who  i 
held  a doctrine  exactly  opposite,  sacrificing  | 
their  creed  for  the  sake  of  a political  analocy. 
Such  peace  was  inadmissible  by  Catholics, 
whose  pretended  intolerance  consisted  in  a | 
resohuion  not  to  unite  with  error.  They  ! 
acted  as  if  guided  by  that  oracular  answer  j 
of  ..lischylus,  “ nourish  not  a lion’s  whelp  j 
in  the  city  ; but  if  you  will  nourish  it,  be  j 
ready  to  confonn  to  its  manners."'*  They  | 
saw  nothing  in  those  who  professed  to  estab-  i 
lish  a purer  creed,  to  justify  a wish  that 
posterity  should  confonn  to  their  manners  ; 
and  they  very  wisely,  iherefoie,  barred  all 
gales  against  the  progeny  of  their  brains. 
To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink  with 
both  their  eyes,  is  found  by  the  descendants 
of  men  who  first  received  error  into  their 
city  easier  than  to  think.  The  peace  they 
resolve  on  maintaining  is  with  the  prejudi- 
ces arising  from  their  birth  and  education, 
to  renounce  which,  they  would  deem  shame- 
ful, heedless  of  what  St.  Augustin  tells 
thcm.f  Hence,  very  often  follows,  a peace 
with  all  deadly,  all  forbidden  things : hence 
follow  “ reasonings  made  to  compose  a spirit 
well  inclined  to  live  on  terms  of  amity  with 
vice  and  sin  without  disinrhaiice.”  “ This 
itself  is  a grievous  sin,  and  the  sign  of  an 
obstinate  mind,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “that 
you  feel  yourself  opprcs.sed  by  no  sin,  as  a 
limb  that  has  lost  all  feeling  is  far  from  sound-  ) 
ness."t  “ Du  you  think,"  he  asks  another,  I 
“ that  in  peace  and  of  body  there  is  I 
peace  of  mind  ? You  will,  perhaps,  have  ' 
peace,  hut  it  will  be  most  biiier."§  '*  Pas-  j 
loral  images  and  still  retreats,  umbrageous  j 
and  solitary  seats,  sweet  birds  in  concert  | 
with  harmonious  strains,  are  then  all  enchant-  | 
ments  which  conspire  against  thy  peace,  | 
soothing  thee  to  make  thee  but  a surer  j)rey.  j 
Indifference  with  respect  to  religions  Iniih,  | 
to  which  such  peace  leads,  ascends  at  length 
' to  men  in  highest  office,  and  the  result  is,  I 
that  which  took  place  at  Geneva,  in  , 

when  the  council  abandoned  the  reins  of 
authority,  imagining,  as  De  Haller  says, 

' like  modem  politicians,  that  there  could  he 
I no  repose  until  the  disturbers  of  peace  were  ! 
I the  masters,  and  that  profanations  would 
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only  cease  when  there  was  nothing  more  left 
to  profane.”* * * § 

Such  peace  was  denounced,  in  ages  of 
faith,  as  belonging  to  men  loving  but  them- 
selves, and  who  have  no  charity : “ for 
though  in  charity  alone  is  peace,”  as  Peter 
of  Blois  says,  who  adds  that  “the  battles  of 
temptation  cease,  when  the  heart  begins  to 
exercise  it,”f  yet  this  pacihe  quiet,  this  de- 
licious sabbath,  this  sweetness  of  charity, 
which  alone  gives  rest  to  the  soul  of  man, 
will  never  suffer  a surrender  of  vital  in- 
terests ; it  requires  courage  and  heroic  re- 
sistance ; love  is  fire.  “ I have  come  to 
I send  fire  on  the  earth,”  says  our  Lord. 
“ Fire  always  feeds  upon  external  objects, 
and  by  kindling  them,  increases  within. 
i Arnulf,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  says  accordingly 
i to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  “If  you  pre- 
i fer  human  to  divine  favour,  and  consent  to 
abuses  of  profane  novelty,  you  cannot  only 
live  with  the  utmost  tpanquilliiy,  but  you 
can  even  more  than  before  reign  with  the 
king.”§  It  is  no  great  discovery,  therefore, 
when  a modem  author  tells  us,  that  the 
I archbishop  by  reasoning  in  a different  man- 
ner, might  have  enjoyed  the  king’s  friend- 
ship. True,  if  like  many  of  his  conterapo- 
I rary  prelates,  who  have  yet  descendants,  he 
! to  base  fear  yielding  had  abjured  his  high 
i estate ; but  that  man  lived  not  for  himself 
1 only,  he  was  kindled  with  the  fire  which 
j Christ  came  to  send  amongst  us,  and  con- 
I sequently  the  result,  instead  of  being  what 
'■  some  deem  wisdom,  the  fricnd.ship  of  kings 
and  the  repose  of  the  rich  and  a blind  life 
meanly  passing,  was  the  usual  lot  of  heroic 
viiiue,  succeeded,  indeed,  in  his  case,  by 
i the  martyr’s  crown  glorious  throughout  the 
i universal  world. 

Here  we  pass  beyond  our  present  limits. 
•Reserving  then  for  the  last  book  all  further 
ob.servations  on  such  peace,  let  us  hear  in 
conclusion,  what  Vincent  of  Beauvais  says 
of  evil  peace  in  general.  “There  is  a mul- 
tiplex evil  peace,  lor  there  is  a fantastic,  a 
sophi.slic,  and  a diabolic  peace.  A fantastic 
as  when  worldly  men  say  that  they  are  rich, 
and  are  at  ease  and  prosperous ; for  there  is 
no  true  peace  in  such  thing.s,  as  the  Lord 
saiih,  ‘in  mundo  pressurara  habebilis ; in 
me  autem  pacem.’  Sooth  it  was  a fantastic 
peace  which  the  city  ol  Jerusalem  enjoyed 
when  he  wept  over  it,  saying  * quia  si  cogno- 
vihscs  et  tu,’  and  that  there  is  no  earthly 
peace  in  earthly  riches  is  evident,  for  that 
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peace  derived  from  them,  always  contends 
with  the  conscience  and  harasses  the  interior, 
and  if  it  hath  not  an  exterior  enemy,  it  makes 
one  within  for  itself.  Neither  is  there  true 
solid  peace  in  pleasures,  for  when  the  men 
who  follow  them  say  peace  and  security, 
suddenly  ruin  cometh  on  them.  Solomon 
had  abundance  of  delights,  and  he  had  peace 
on  all  sides,  but  the  Lord  raised  against  him 
his  servant.  A voluptuous  life  induces  sorrow 
and  labour,  shame  and  death.  Nor  is  there 
true  peace  in  honours,  for  ambition  ever 
creeps  like  a cancer,  and  the  farther  it  leads 
man  in  honours,  the  greater  distance  is  he 
removed  from  peace.  The  way  of  peace 
such  men  know  not,  when  the  fear  of  God  is 
not  before  their  eyes,  and  all  such  persons 
have  but  a fantastic  peace.  There  is  also  a 
sophistic  peace,  as  in  vulgar  and  vrorldly 
friendships,  since  amongst  them  we  daily 
see  enmities  arise  which  cause  inexpressible 
bitterness.  * Homo  pacis  meae  in  quo  spera- 
bam,magnificabiisuperraesupplantationem 
and  often  with  such  men  it  is,  ‘ in  ore  suo 
pacem  cum  amico  suo  loquitur,  et  occulte  i 
ponii  ei  insidias.  Loquuniur  pacem  cum 
proximo  suo,  mala  autem  in  cordibus  eorum.’ 

In  these,  therefore,  there  is  not  true  peace, 
but  fear  and  the  suspicion  of  deception  and 
fraud.  There  is,  in  fine,  a diabolic  peace 
which  sinners  have,  ‘qui  Isctantur  cum  male-  i 
fecerint  et  exultant  in  rebus  pessimis : sed 
non  est  pax  impiis,  dicit  Dominus.’  For  a 
mind  coiTupt  suffers  many  and  horrible  pains. 
How  can  he  have  peace  who  bears  a sword 
in  his  heart,  who  lies  on  thorns,  whose  bed 
is  full  of  venomous  serpents,  who  dwells  | 
amidst  lions  and  dragons,  who  has  robbers 
in  his  house,  who  perceives  his  cruel  enemies 
raging  against  him,  and  plotting  to  devour 
him  every  hour,  and  sees  the  sword  of  ven- 
geance vibrating  over  him,  and  the  horrible 
abyss  of  fire  and  sulphur  yawning  beneath 
ready  to  swallow  him  up?  How  should  he 
have  peace,  who  resists  the  Author  of  peace  ? 
Truly  there  is  also  a diabolic  peace,  when 
sinners  who  dissent  from  each  other,  agree 
together  in  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  or  in 
attacking  the  church  of  God.”* 

To  thispeacethe  Count  de  Maistre  alludes 
in  a passage  of  fearful  eloquence,  where  he 
says,  “ Never  have  I read  the  anti-religious 
works  of  Hume,  without  a kind  of  terror.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  hardened 
character  of  Hume,  and  his  insolent  calm, 
must  have  been  the  last  penalty  for  that 
certain  revolt  of  the  intelligence  which  ex- 

• Vincent.  Bellov.  Speculum.  Mor.  Lib.  1.  par. 
iv.  22. 
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chides  mercy,  and  which  God  chastises  no 
more  except  by  retiring.”  From  observa- 
tions such  as  these,  St.  Theresa  on  one 
occasion  exclaims,  **^Iay  God  deliver  us 
from  the  many  ditferent  kinds  of  peace  which 
people  of  the  world  enjoy,  and  which  cause 
them  to  live  tranquilly  amidst  the  most 
grievous  sins,  for  these  do  not  deserve  the 
name  of  peace,  but  are  real  wars.”  We  have 
already  seen  enough  to  awaken  a suspicion 
in  the  most  ignorant,  that  much  real  peace 
was  internally  enjoyed  amidst  all  the  external 
wars  and  disorders  of  the  middle  ages  ; and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  cruel  internal  wars  and 
horrors  sufTiciently  manifested  indeed  around 
us  by  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans  “rage 
amidst  the  extenial  calm  of  modern  society.” 
In  truth,  the  ]>ortruits  of  the  middle  age 
and  those  of  a later  epoch,  indicate  the 
difiereuce.  Let  us  pause  a moment  to  ex- 
amine this  proposition.  We  have  before 
remarked  how  versed  in  physiognomy  w-ere 
men  in  ancient  times  : 8t.  Bonaventura,  in 
three  chapters  of  his  compendium,  gives  all 
the  eleincnls  of  a physiognomical  and  cranio- 
logical  system,  “but  the  doctrine  of  moriifi- 
calion,”  as  Ozanam  remarks,  “enabled  them 
to  escape  from  fatality  in  such  discussions.” 
“ This  very  year,”  says  Ciesar  of  H eisterbach, 
“when  our  abbot  was  going  to  the  general 
chapter  at  Viiriacum,  he  and  the  Abbot  of 
Siyinena  were  charitably  received  by  a cer- 
tain hostel ‘keeper  who  sen  ed  the  poor. 
Henry  our  cellarian  sat  by  his  side,  who 
after  supper  said  to  the  abbot,  Ms  that  man 
known  to  you  P’who  replied,  *ihat  he  was, 
and  that  he  was  a good  man.’  ‘Trust  me,' 
answered  Henry, ‘he  is  in  a bad  slate,  for 
as  he  sits  now  at  table,  there  is  smneihing 
infernal  in  his  countenance.’  Early  next 
morning,  while  Henry  said  mass,  the  abbot, 
as  he  told  me,  felt  a certain  strange  influence, 
which  left  him  power  to  pray  only  thus, 

' Domiue,  da  inihi  bonum  finem.’  The  same 
night  this  hosiel-kcopcr  went  to  the  river 
side  alone,  took  off  his  clothes,  and  threw 
himself  iu  ; but  as  be  could  nut  sink,  he  came 
out,  and  went  higher  up,  looking  fur  a deeper 
place  : the  watchmen  from  the  castle  saw 
him,  and  cried  out,  ‘ good  man,  this  is  no. 
season  for  bathing,'  for  it  was  Christinas 
night ; but  (he  miserable  wretch  plunged  in 
and  perished.”*  If  we  call  to  our  aid  this 
science  in  studying  portraits,  not  shrinking 
from  such  a task  through  fear  of  the  con- 
clusions to  which  it  may  lead,  and  after  all, 
as  Cervantes  makes  some  one  reply  to  an 
insidious  question,  what  should  we  have 


been  doing  in  the  world  so  long,  if  we  had 
not  some  little  knowledge  of  the  lines  which 
nature  has  engraved  on  the  face  of  all  men, 
ill  order  to  reveal  their  dis|>osiiion  ?♦  if  I 
say  we  sludy  these  portraits  of  ages  of  faith, 
we  shall  be  convinced  that  the  men  who 
resembled  them,  enjoyed  this  threefold  peace 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  That  serene  and 
beneficent  expression  of  countenance  ascribed 
to  the  young  Duke  l»uis,  the  husband  of 
St.  Elizabeth,  that  sweet  placid  look,  indi- 
cative, as  I^vater  observes,  of  genius,  wiiich 
Huffon  defines  as  only  a greater  aptitude  for 
patience,  is  characteristic  of  them  all.  “ Ecce 
homo  sine  querela,”  os  the  church  sings  to 
commemorate  her  confessors,  is  your  in- 
voluntary exclamation  on  seeing  them,  with- 
out waiting  to  hear  if  they  speak  in  that 
mild  plain  voice,  grateful  to  the  ear,  which, 
according  to.  Michael  Scot,  indicates  a pacific 
heart. f 

“ Look  at  the  effigy  of  patience,”  says 
Tertullian,  “that  tranquil,  placid  counte- 
nance, that  pure  front  contracted  with  no 
signs  of  grief  or  anger.  This  is  the  true 
Chrisiian  patience,  not  that  false  patience 
of  the  Gentiles,  patient  of  rivals,  impatient 
only  of  God.  But  this  shows  what  we  love 
— the  patience  of  God,  the  patience  of  Christ, 
patience  of  the  spirit,  patience  of  the  flesh 
as  becomes  those  who  believe  in  the  resur- 
rectit)n  of  flesh  and  spirii.”J  “ Truly,” 
says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ I do  not  believe  that 
it  di.spleases  God,  when  any  one  pleases 
men  by  the  grace  of  meekness  or  the  in- 
iniiion  of  sanctity;  lor  He  himself  who  is 
the  Maker  and  Redeemer  of  men,  gives 
such  serenity  and  sweetness  of  peaceful  joy 
to  the  countenances  of  some,  im]>aris  such 
a celestial  grace  to  all  their  words  and  deeds, 
that  they  conciliate  the  hearts  of  men  to 
themselves  at  the  first  sight,  so  that  they 
arc  revered  by  them  as  if  they  were  angels.”§ 
Where  will  you  find  these  looks  among 
p<»rtraits  of  men  that  represent  the  spirit  of 
anv  sinister  epoch  ? Tnily,  if  Shakspeare 
had  in  his  mind  these  latter,  whose  smiles 
are  only  sneers,  along  with  a bitter  splenetic 
misanthropy,  he  would  never  have  j>ul  such 
an  exclamalimi  in  Miranda’s  mouth  when 
she  first  sees  the  shipwrecked  party, 

" O wonder ! How  beanteous  mankind  is!'* 

Ah  no ! without  the  love  of  peace,  men 
resemble  not  the  sons  of  God,  but  him  who 
hears  these  wor4s  from  an  angel, 

• The  Egyptians. 

f Lib.  Physion.  Magist  Michael  Scot,  p.  11.  c. 
68.  X De  Patientia.  $ Serm.  1. 
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Think  not,  revolted  spirit,  thy  shape  the  same, 
Or  unditninish’d  bri;;htness  to  be  known, 

As  when  thou  sioudst  in  Heaven  upright  and 
pure ; 

That  dory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast  good, 
Departed  from  thee ; and  thou  resemhlest  now 
Thy  sin  and  place  of  doom  obscure  and  foul.’* 

The  martial  look  of  the  middle  a{res  did 
not  lequire  that  round  late  which  painters 
shun  as  full  of  vulgarity,  but  which  the  in- 
fluence of  Mars  was  thought  to  form.* 
Oil  the  contrary,  it  indicated  that  even 
temper,  that  culm  internal  peace  which  is 
the  sublimest  expression  of  force.  The 
tv|)e  may  be  witnessed  in  the  pacific  coun- 
tenance of  St.  .Tames  trampling  upon  the 
Moors  in  battle,  in  the  picture  by  Don  .Tuan 
Curreno  de  Miranda.  Modern  painters  who 
have  studied  countenances  among  those  whom 
the  French  extol  as  the  heroes  of  July,  of 
whom  Tacitus  would  say,  that,  like  the 
Catii,  “ ne  in  pace  quidem  vultu  mitiore 
mansuescunt,”  are  incapable  of  representing 
it.  There  was  a my.stic  air  of  sweet  sad- 
ness in  the  warlike  figure  which  denoted 
men  at  peace  with  their  own  conscience, 
and  in  charity,  performing  a stern  but 
necessary  task.  Mark  in  a curious  chapel 
in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St.  Omer,  tho.se 
four  awful  fignres  of  knights  on  horseback, 
armed  caji-a-pie,  with  lances  in  their  hands : 
their  countenance  bespeaks  serenity  : they 
ore  doing  their  duty  with  purity  of  intention  : 
ail  that  St.  Thomas  and  Denis  the  Carthu- 
sian wrote  to  soldiers  is  embodied  here. 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  ideal  of  manly 
worth  was  not  that  of  a wild  and  angry 
animal,  bespeaking  fierce  cruelty  in  look, 
like  that  reptesenled  for  the  model  of  sol- 
diers in  countrie.s  where  martial  glory  holds 
the  first  place.  Open  the  clmmicles  and 
the  chivalrous  romances,  and  you  find  the 
hero  rather  like  what  our  gentle  poet  terms 
some  Lord  lack-beard,  some  tender  jnvenal. 
Curious  as  the  fact  may  seem,  the  church 
deprecated  the  formidable  mustachoes  and 
long  beards  of  the  Longubards,  and  de.sired 
their  tonsure.  In  a most  ancient  ritual  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome, 
there  is  the  fonnnla  of  benediction  on  cutting 
oflT the  hair,  “ad  capillos tondendos.”  The 
prayer  was  as  follows  ; 

“ 0 Christ,  Almighty  Saviour,  innocent 
and  lover  of  innocence ; humble  and  pos- 
sessor of  humility;  meek  and  jiattern  of 
meekness,  who  laying  thy  hands  of  benedic- 
tion upon  the  little  children  coming  to  thee, 
didst  say,  * that  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 

• See  Agrip.  de  Occult.  Phil.  ii.  52, 

heaven,’  bless  this  thy  servant  whose  super- 
fluous hair  we  cut  oft'  in  thy  name  : grant  him 
undemtanding  with  the  increase  of  age,  that 
he  may  fear  thee,  know  thee,  and  keep  thy 
commandments,  and  that  by  thy  assistance 
he  may  attain  with  the  utmost  soundness,  to 
the  years  of  old  age,  through  thee,  Saviour 
of  the  world."* 

At  Ravenna,  before  the  door  of  the  church 
of  St.  Vitalis,  was  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the 
Longobard  Droctulfus,  who  was  a great 
warrior,  and  owing  to  his  long  beard,  for- 
midable in  aspect;  but  the  epitaph  shows 
that  the  custom  of  his  nation  must  not  lead 
to  a misconception  of  his  character,  for  the 
words  are 

“ Terribilis  visu  facies,  sed  corda  benigna.*’t 

Reader,  hast  thou  marked  in  journeying 
through  impious  lands,  how  even  peasants 
and  the  people  generally  do  gnarl  uj>on 
thee,  with  a scowl  that  threatens  torture,  if 
their  spile  had  power?  In  ages  of  faith 
such  were  not  the  faces  of  the  simpler  sort: 
for  Michael  Angelo  says,  “the  countenances 
of  the  rustic  people  show  what  passes  in  their 
souls.  One  sees  there  a peace  which  neither 
weariness  nor  hate  can  trouble."  Indeed, 
the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  had  a perfect 
consciousness  of  the  pacific  character  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  express.  We  fiud 
them  stating  that  the  countenances  in  a 
picture  to  rejiresent  an  assembly  of  legisla- 
tors or  holy  doctors,  ought  to  express  “ an 
imperturbable  calm,  a religious  sadness, 
tempered  by  the  dignity  of  apostolic  peace.’’ 
How  wonderfully  do  they  combine  in  their 
paintings  of  the  Saviour,  tranquillity  with 
pain,  serenity  with  sorrow : and  this  was 
the  mould  for  all.  Those  who  walk  beneath 
the  vaulted  aisles  of  Novon,  see  at  their 
feet  in  long  succes.sion,  figures  of  the  dead, 
whose  countenances  express  such  peace,  that 
none  can  doubt  whose  sons  they  should  be 
called.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  ex- 
pressly commemorated  in  ancient  characters 
as  having  been  pacific.  Thus  of  one  we 
read,  “ Vas.serius  imprimis  pacis  amans.’’ 

In  a word,  kneel  before  a painting  of  Cor- 
regio,  gaze  upon  the  smiling  face  of  his  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  dying  in  an  ecstasy,  as  if 
of  beholding  the  supreme  peace,  while  you 
hear  sung  the  “Agnus  Dei,"  by  a religious 
choir,  and  you  will  understand  w’hat  was  the 
state  of  hearts  and  minds  in  ages  of  faith, 
without  having  examined  other  testimony. 

* Murat  Antiq.  It.  xxiii. 

t Id.  xxiii. 
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having  the  go- 
''^rnment  of  the  soul,  I 
V - never  suppose,”  says 
Plato,  “ that  the  chorus  of 
follow  it ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  right 
manners  and  the  chorus 
of  the  philosophic  nature  will  he  its  train."* 
Peace,  we  may  now  say  in  like  manner, 
being  thus  established  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
one  cannot  believe  that  its  action  was  unfelt 
in  the  family  and  in  the  state ; that  houses 
in  the  ages  of  faith  witnessed  that  domestic 
confusion  of  which  the  wise  Homer  makes 
Telemachus  sav  that  it  would  be  much  belter 
to  die  than  to  witness  it  ;f  and  which  made 
the  poets  call  the  winds  brothers,  as  being 
always  at  strife  with  (gte  another,  and  full 
of  violence,  J We  have  already  more  than 
once  visited  the  interior  of  these  houses,  and 
we  must  now  again  return  to  view  them 
hastily  in  reference  to  the  beatitude  of  peace. 
The  middle  ages  expressly  distinguished,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  address  of  the  university 
of  V'^ienna  to  Duke  Albert  VI.,  domestic 
harmony  relative  to  the  government  of  the 
family  as  one  of  the  divisions  of  jieace  no 
less  important  than  the  political,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  mutual  concord  of  the  citizens.  § 
In  the  ninth  part  of  his  chronicle  of  (icnoa 
James  de  Voragine  treats  on  the  peace  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  hapjnness  of  families 
united  m conjugal  and  filial  love;  also  on 
the  duty  <»f  gentleness  towards  servants;  all 
which  part  Muratori  unfortunately  omits  as 
being  written  in  a rude  style ; observing 
al.so,  that  Genoa  in  his  time  has  better 
masters  for  such  lessons.  j|  All  guides  of 
the  middle  ages  lay  great  stress  u])ou  the 
maintenance  of  this  peace,  St.  'rhouias  as- 
cribing to  it  a certain  beauty  which  causes 
spiritual  joy  and  almost  ecstasy  in  the  be- 
holder. 5[  “ Dimiestic  discord  is  the  greatest 
of  all  evils,”  says  Cardan,  in  the  very  treatise 
in  which  he  sliows  the  utility  that  may  be 
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drawn  from  adversity.*  The  roots  of  such 
miseries  were  eradicated  by  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  vivified  and  enforced  all  the 
provisions  of  nature  ; for  humility  had  curbed 
ambition,  and  meekness  the  unruly  tongtic. 
We  have  before  remarked  what  simple  man- 
ners reigned.  Our  leaves  must  still  re- 
semble fonner.  Life  in  the  middle  ages 
was  not  that  ceaseless  struggle  for  distinc- 
tion which  the  Roman  satirist  describes, 
comparing  it  to  the  chariot-race,  in  which 
each  one  strives  to  get  before  the  other:  it 
was  not  so  rare  to  find  men  contented  with 
the  pre.sent,  and  ready  to  say  it  is  enough. 
♦iXoicrfacwTOTf  Trai'Twi',  the  disdainful  epithet 
applied  to  Agamemnon  by  Achilles,  in  his 
wrath,  might  have  been  used  in  the  middle 
ages  to  exjiress  the  same  feeling.  There- 
fore the  ])oel  represents  a Jew  boasting  of  | 
his  superiority  in  the  art  of  making  money. 

“ They  say  we  are  a scattered  nation.  I 
cannot  tell : but  we  have  scrambled  up  more 
wealth  by  fur  than  those  that  brag  of  faith. ’’-f- 
The  officers  of  I’hilippe-le-bel  are  reproached 
by  an  old  historian  for  having  such  niagni-  j 
ficent  gold  and  silver  plate ; but  these  were  t 
in  fact  men  like  the  Jew-banking  nobles,  ! 
who  then,  as  now,  were  such  enemies  of 
the  Church.  The  Catholic  nobles,  on  the 
contrary,  often  imitated  monastic  simplicity. 

H umbert  II.,  dauphin  of  V'ienne,  made  rules 
for  his  table  in  133(5,  which  Le  Grand- 
D’Aussy  says  would  be  fit  for  that  of  a 
convent  of  monks.  J In  casiles,  in  palaces, 
in  huts  and  .shops,  was  found  the  life  of  tho.se 
delivered  from  m semiilo  ambition.  With 
peace  of  heart  men  beheld,  without  court- 
ing, the  proud  thresholds  of  the  powerful. 
Secret  ambition  did  not  disturb  the  peace 
of  fricnd.xhips  which  wore  chosen  without 
regard  to  it.  “ In  their  friend.s,”  says  Peter 
of  lilois,  “ men  seek  jreace  of  mind,  not 
profit. "§  The  law  of  friendship  requites 

that  a friend  must  be  received  with  so  much 
the  more  reverence,  as  he  is  understood  to 
be  in  a greater  nccessiiy,”(|  “Desire  not  the 

• Lib.  iii.  c.  2.  t Marlow’c. 

f Hist,  de  1.1  Vie  Privee  dcs  Francais,  iii.  2GG. 
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shadow  of  a greater  name,  or  a particular 
acquaintance  with  many,  for  these  things 
generate  distractions  and  ereat  obscurities  in 
the  heart.”  Such  was  the  advice  of  religion. 
Accordingly  domestic  rotirenieni  was  a vir- 
tue of  the  middle  ages.  Bcrnardine  Scar- 
deniiio,  speaking  of  the  illustrious  women 
of  Fadua,  accounts  for  his  not  ciiumcruiing 
manv  by  observing  that  thev,  being  modest 
and  virtuous,  prefer  remaining  concealed 
and  unknown  to  being  seen  in  public.* 
Men  of  the  greatest  genius,  so  far  from 
evincing  a contrary  disposition,  were  ob- 
served, like  Michael  .Angelo,  to  shun  society, 
and  to  love  retreat,  if  not  soliiiide.  “ What 
can  conduce  more  to  piety  and  justice,  and 
to  a freer  life,”  snvs  Cardan,  “than  to  live 
in  your  house  hidden  and  removed  from  the 
public  scene  ?’*f  Cardan  remarks  that  all 
ambitious  persons  are  utHicied  with  anger, 
either  open  or  concealed  ; lor  many  things, 
he  says,  must  hap]>cn  to  make  them  angry, 
since  they  never  think  that  they  are  treated 
according  to  their  just  claim  :X  and  thus 
the  most  irreconcileable  enmities  are  those 
which  have  the  least  foundation.  Such  men, 
as  Horace  says,  will  hear  nothing  that  can 
extenuate  that  which  oH'ends  them.  They 
will  repel  the  physician ; they  will  he  angry 
with  the  friend.  “They  live  all  their  life 
long,”  as  Plato  says,  **  friends  to  no  one, 
but  always  either  tyrannizing  over  some  one, 
or  else  in  a state  of  senile  submission  to 
some  one  ; but  of  peace  and  true  friendship 
they  never  taste.”}  From  such  misery  men, 
in  ages  of  faith,  were  more  free.  Religion  so 
triumphed  over  natural  impossibilities  that 
even  persons  prone  to  anger  knew  that  their 
anger  was  unjust.  The  peace  of  all  relation- 
ship was,  therefore,  less  disturbed.  The 
spirit  of  Charlemagne  in  this  respect  be- 
longed to  the  middle  ages,  for  like  him  men 
readily  contracted  friendships  and  retained 
them  constantly,  and  worshipped  them 
holily.ll  Men  were  not  obliged  to  arm 
themselves  with  the  same  vanity  as  a defence 
against  that  of  others.  They  were  not  angry 
if  others  were  more  proud  than  themselves. 
They  had  learned  to  estimate  pride  in  them- 
selves as  well  as  in  others.  Their  prayer 
was  that  of  Fulberl  of  Chartres  : 

Da  procul  4 nobis  elatio  sistat  ut  omnis, 

Wuo  tibi  suhmis!«i  placeamus  peclure  puro. 

Ire  compeacens  siimulos,  fac  nos  patientes.” 

* Da  Antiq.  Petav.  iii.  16. 

f Df)  UUlitate  ex  advers.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 

X Id.  Lib  iii.  c.  11. 

4 De  Bepub.  ix. 
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In  their  hospitality  they  sought  concord, 
not  rivalry.  Their  dinner,  like  that  of  the 
ancient  philosopher,  might  have  convinced 
the  guest  that  the  desire  of  money  did  not 
disturb  thoir  j)cnce.*  Their  paleness  was 
not  that  of  men  who  arise  from  the  ambigu- 
ous su])pcr.f  I delight  in  a simple  table, 
and  I hate  a luxurious  one,  either  at  home 
or  with  others, ” says  an  ancient  Italian 
writer.J;  In  the  fourteenth  ceuiur}'  the 
nobles  of  Pavia,  when  they  invited  friends, 
had  a less  sumptuous  board  than  the  trades- 
people and  artisans.}  Antiquity  remarked 
I that  the  poet  Ennius,  the  friend  of  Scipio, 
lived  so  simply  in  his  house  on  Mount 
Aveiiline,  that  he  kept  but  one  servant,  and 
that  a woman.  The  middle  ages  beheld  the 
same  absence  of  vanity  and  its  train  in 
families.  Bruncllesco  lived  with  the  6rst 
sculptor  of  his  age,  Donatello,  as  the  work- 
men of  our  times  hardly  live. 

*'  Let  gay  and  toilsome  greatness  others  ple&sc, 

He  loves  of  homely  liuleuess  the  ease.” 

When  a man  had  a house,  and  a wife  in 
that  house,  and  as  Homer  says,  a boy  such 
as  every  oue  would  wish  a son  to  be,  ^ 

Kai  walr  oiuv  wov  nr  iMrrtu  c/x^mu  via,  j 

the  order  of  the  family  was  not  so  depen- 
dent upon  sen'ants.  The  prayer  of  St.  , 
Thomas  Aquinas,  “That  he  might  with  ' 
respect  to  the  care  of  his  own  person  be  ! 
troublesome  to  no  one,"  was  a very  general  | 
desire.  Sons  did  not  disdain  to  perfonn 
menial  service ; so  that  when  Imogen  puts  ! 
on  boy’s  clothes,  she  finds  the  life  they  in-  , 
dicale  laborious  ; yet  though  tiresome,  fiinii-  [ 
liar  acts  were  beautiful  thiongh  love.  In  | 
the  charming  ]>iciure  of  domestic  peace  | 
given  by  an  anonymous  author  of  the  four-  j 
leenth  century,  representing  the  manners 
of  the  Paduans,  we  find  that  youths  of  the 
noblest  houses  used  to  serve  at  table  when 
their  fathers  entertained  their  friends. || 

To  illustrate  Cardan's  remark  that  sweeter 
are  all  things  which  retain  the  appearance 
of  their  contraries,  one  might  have  noticed 
this  frugality  in  the  rich,  and  the  coarse 
simple  dress  and  menial  duties  of  their  suns. 
The  heir  of  the  family  played  the  part  of 
the  most  amiable  of  the  Homeric  gods;  be 
was  a sort  of  Mercury,  a mere  simple  lad, 
heedless  of  the  wet  or  dusty  foot,  to  serve 

• Tu*c.  V.  t Hor.  Sat.  U.  3. 

I Anl.  Galatei,  Descript.  CsUipolu  in  Thesaur. 
Antiq.  It.  ix. 

Anon.  Ticinens.  de  laudibos  Pspiw,  13. 

Mur.  Antiq.  It.  dial.  xsiU. 
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as  a guide  to  strangers  rpa(f)*p^p  rt  nd 
xrfprfv.  When  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  granted 
the  indulgence  to  all  who  visited  Route  at  the 
jubilee,  which  caused  such  immense  multi< 
tildes  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  to  repair 
thither,  we  read  that  many  youths  who 
had  no  horses  or  carriages  carried  their 
fathers  and  mothers  on  their  shoulders  and 
necks;  and  there  was  such  peace  aud  quiet 
through  all  Italy  that  every  one  went  se* 
curely."*  In  Catholic  countries  the  same 
spectacle  may  still  be  seen  on  occarion  of 
any  great  pilgrimage.  Peace  was  with  ser- 
vants in  each  family,  as  St.  Augustin  said. 
Cervantes  represents  a lover  and  his  ex- 
pected bride,  accompanied  with  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  many  relatives,  and  with 
all  their  domestics  enjoying  a party  of 
pleasnie  in  common  in  a delicious  garden 
on  the  sea-shore.  Great  im|>orlance  was 
attached  to  this  loving  iuiercouise  between 
I all  members  of  a hoine.  Cardan,  praising 
the  Venitian  patricians,  pariicularly  notices 
their  gracious  and  liberal  manners  towards 
their  scrvanis.+  He  recommends  the  utmost  ! 
gentleness  and  benignity  in  regard  to  them  ; I 
*'for,”  says  he,  “in  our  times,  on  account  of 
religion,  since  all  men  are  men,  domestics 
are  used  in  place  of  senanis.'*J  Sidonius 
Apolliiiaris  says  of  his  contemporary,  the 
noble  warrior  Vectius,  In  the  interior  of  his 
house  he  never  speaks  in  a lone  of  scolding, 
and  never  receives  counsel  with  a disduinlul 
air;  and  he  is  not  severe  to  search  out 
faults.  He  governs  all  who  are  subject  to 
him  less  by  authority  than  by  reason.  One 
would  say  be  was  rather  the  steward  than 
the  master  of  his  house.”}  Michael  Angelo, 
when  his  servant  Urbino  was  on  liis  death- 
bed, watched  day  and  night  by  his  bed, 
notwithstanding  his  own  indnniiies.  Ho 
writes  of  him  as  follows  to  Vasari : “ My 
friend,  I shall  write  ill,  but  I must  reply  to 
your  letter.  Urbino,  you  know,  is  dead. 
That  has  been  both  a favour  to  me  from 
God  and  a subject  of  bitter  grief — a favour 
because  he  who  in  his  life  took  care  of  me, 
has  taught  me  in  dying,  not  alone  to  die 
wiihoiu  regret,  but  to  desire  death.  He 
lived  with  me  twenty-six  years,  always  good, 
intelligent,  and  faithful.  I had  enriched 
him ; and  the  moment  when  I thought  to 
find  in  him  a staff  for  my  old  age,  he  escapes, 
leaving  me  only  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
again  in  heaven.  I dare  reckon  on  it.’* 
Then,  in  a letter  to  Cornelia,  bis  widow,  he 

* Amal.  Veteres  Mutinensium  ap.  Mur.  Rcr.  It. 
Script,  tom.  xi. 

t De  Util.  ex.  advere.  hi.  2. 

i Id.  iv.  2.  Ap.  Fauriel,.i.  400. 


I promises  to  adopt  their  son,  and  love  him 
, with  more  affection  than  the  children  of  his 
' nephew.  Mat  gnerite  of  Louvain,  the  patron 
of  servants,  was  a domestic  in  that  ciiy, 
whose  attachment  to  her  master  and  mistress 
was  sufficiently  attested  by  her  resolution 
to  embrace  a religious  life  along  with  them. 
Let  us  hear  Dionysius  the  Canhusiun  ad- 
dressing maniod  persons.  “ Act  and  speak 
to  your  servants  as  you  would  wish  others 
to  do  to  you  if  you  were  a servant,"  save 
Pope  St.  Grcgoiy  the  Great.  “ The  master 
and  mistress  should  show  themselves  towards 
nil  their  ser\’anis  loving,  puiicni,  bumble, 
and  ))acific,  while  at  the  same  lime,  just : 
they  should  treat  them  like  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  co-heirs  of  a celestial  kingdom. 
Never  should  they  speak  proudly  or  severely 
to  them ; but  if  any  fault  should  be  com- 
mitted in  the  family,  ibev  ought  piously 
and  patiently  to  bear  it,  or  with  charily  to 
correct  it,  remembering  how  many  faults 
are  couiiniiied  by  servants,  and  yet  how 
God  has  mercy  on  them.  Moreover,  ser- 
vants must  not  be  fatigued  with  immode- 
rate labour,  and  they  uiiisi  be  promptly 
paid  ; and  St.  Augustin  says  that  the  mas- 
ter should  discharge  an  episcopal  office  in 
his  house  by  instruciion  and  example."* 
Tuese  remarks  applied  also  to  the  life  of 
oppreniice.s  in  the  middle  ages.  Of  the 
amiable  relation  in  which  ihcy  stood  to  their 
superiors,  and  of  the  graceful  manners  re- 
quired from  them,  some  idea  may  be  funned 
from  the  rules  which  they  were  to  observe 
ill  order  to  ingiatiate  themselves  with  old 
and  yniing.f 

The  ancient  philosophers  recognised  the 
importance  of  exercising  a pacific  temper 
in  the  management  of  the  family.  *Ihe 
Pythagorean  discipline  required  mildness 
and  placability ; and  it  used  to  be  said  that 
no  one  ever  saw  a disciple  angry,  or  beat  a 
servant.  J Nevenheles.s,  there  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  any  thing  like  the  Chris- 
tian peace,  which  reigned  in  houses  during 
ages  of  faith,  was  ever  obtained,  before  or 
since,  where  the  same  religion  was  not 
found. 

“Patience,”  says  Tertullian,  “ornaments 
the  woman,  proves  the  man ; it  is  loved 
in  a boy;  it  is  praised  in  a youth;  ills 
revered  in  an  old  man ; in  every  age  it  is 
beautiful.”} 

Ourariisiins  have  effectually  contrived  to 
prevent  in  houses  a noise  which  Homer 

• De  Land.  Vita  ronjnaatorum.  a.  1^. 

t Michelet.  lmr«.d  a i’lIiM.  Unir. 

J Jsinhiich.  d*?  Fytb.  vita,  c.  3L 
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found  inseparable  from  ibe  o)>enmg  of  inag- 
ui&ceiit  doors;  ibe  sound  iroin  ihe  locks 
which  be  compares  lo  ihe  roaring  of  a bull.* 
It  would  be  well  if  ours  had  anived  at  less 
perfeciion,  provided  there  was  uo  other 
jamng  sound  more  od:ous  to  the  mind  that 
loves  tranijuillily.  But  it  is  easier  to  regu- 
late a piece  of  mechanism  than  the  human 
heart ; and  so,  while  all  is  perleeted  in  the 
material  order  beneath  our  roofs,  the  wrang- 
ling, and  the  contradiction,  and  the  sharji 
retort,  in  which  men  ate  so  valiant  where 
angry  conference  is  held,  continue  day  by 
day.  The  Pythagorean  precept,  never  to 
stir  file  with  a sword,  is  not  a household 
maxim,  where  harsh  words  arc  deemed  the 
best  and  only  medicine  for  the  passionate. 
In  the  middle  ages,  Catholics  hud  thetr 
maxims  not  less  qtiaiut  and  expressive. 

“It  wotild  be  wise  to  forget  ninch  fur 
quietness,"  says  the  Spanish  proverb.  " Lin- 
gua placubilis  ligno  vine  cst  compurabilis," 
says  another,  in  the  collection  of  Wipo,  ad- 
dressed to  Henry,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Conrad. t Don  Antonio  de  Guevarra,  iti- 
structing  a gentleman  of  Vulettcia  in  the 
duties  of  a husband,  tells  him  that  if  he 
wishes  to  reply  to  every  word  of  an  angry 
person,  neither  the  siretigth  of  Sauison  nor 
the  wisdotn  of  Solomon  would  sulhce  to 
him.*  The  manners  con.sequenl  on  faith 
had  preserved  families  ftotn  the  war  of  those 
whom  anger  could  soon  vainpiish.  None 
under  the  trtte  discipline  were,  “ sad,  in  the 
sweet  air  made  gladsome  by  the  snn,  carrying 
a foul  and  lazy  mist  within,  pining  in  their 
fierce  ire  ns  if  some  great  wrotig  they  had 
sustained  "§  .Against  what  the  ancient  poet 
terms  the  loathsome  disease  of  an  unbridled 
tongue  the  Church  had  made  express  pro- 
vision, so  that  in  ages  of  faith  the  peace  of 
domestic  life  was  more  secured.  We  have 
before  seen  what  was  the  dignity  which  it 
imparted  to  servants.  The  simplicity  of 
Catholic  manners  dispensed  with  senices 
that  are  painful  and  humiliating ; and  when 
essential  ditties  were  neglected,  the  remedy 
was  not  of  a kind  to  disturb  peace. 

Preaching  before  the  etnperor  Charles  V., 
Guevara,  bishop  of  Mondon-do,  demands, 
“May  we  be  angry  with  servants  when  they 
do  not  perfiirin  what  we  command,  and  when 
they  murmur?  I answer.  No.  We  should 
explain  their  fault  to  them,  and  if  they  do  not 
correct  themselves,  dismiss  thcm."||  Pas- 
sionate language  was  lo  be  os  alien  firom  the 
family  as  from  the  school. 

• Od.  xxi.  40. 

r Ap.  Martenu,  Vet.  Script,  iz.  i Epist.  1. 

( Dante,  i.  7.  - It  Epiat.  Liv.  11. 


We  read  in  the  statutes  of  a synod,  in 
tlie  year  l'.U7,  that  inquiry  was  to  be  made, 
whether  any  one  was  addicted  to  anger, 
and  if  any  such  were  found,  he  was  to  be 
advised  to  lay  a.side  bis  rancour.*  In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  a penance  of  three 
years  was  imposed  on  persons  who  cherished 
anger.f  Against  impatience  in  the  con- 
duct of  a household  many  excellent  books 
were  provided.;  No  thunder  of  words  was 
heard  in  religious  families,  in  which  it  was 
a law  to  speak  in  a soft,  gentle  tone.§ 

Lo,  when  on  a journey,"  says  St. 
Bonaventura.  teaching  the  shame  of  anger, 
the  intemperance  of  the  air  sometimes 
afflicts  us,  and  when  we  escape  to  shelter 
we  arc  glad,  and  think  of  it  no  more.  So 
should  we  forget  the  detractions  and  in- 
juries of  men.’  I)  Domestic  life,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  then  in  harmony  with 
the  scholastic,  from  which,  if  it  exists  any 
where,  a boy  now  returning  to  his  parents’ 
house  will  often  have  occasion  to  repeat 
the  exclamation  of  the  lad  bred  with  Plato, 
who,  when  he  came  home,  and  heard  hie 
father  vociferating,  cried,  " I never  wit- 
nessed this  while  I was  with  Plato."  John 
Francis  says  of  his  uncle,  John  Picus  of 
Mirandula,  “He  was  always  placid  and 
mild ; nothing  could  disturb  him,  and  no 
one  ever  saw  him  angiy.  ”AI  Such  was  the 
tvpe  of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  family  in 
ages  of  faith,  and,  in  one  respect,  that  of 
the  son  might  be  seen  in  Hector,  of  whom 
Helen  says,  in  her  lamentations  at  his 
funeral,  that  during  the  twenty  years  of 
her  residence  in  his  father’s  house,  she 
never  received  from  him  an  insulting  word; 
and  that  though  others  might  revile  her, 
he  was  always  to  her  like  a father,  gentle 
and  mild.**  Nevertheless,  what  may  seem 
incredible  to  many,  the  servant  sometimes 
sought  to  have  a froward  master,  and 
courted  sufferings  from  his  bad  temper. 
When  Bourdoiso  was  a youth,  he  used  to 
leave  a master  if  he  found  him  kind,  in 
order  to  seek  one  stem  and  difficult,  from 
whom  he  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  ill- 
treatment,  ft  Probably  he  had  difficulty  in 
finding  such.  Innumerable  passages  of 
ancient  books  enable  us  to  perceive  what 
were  the  delicious  fruits  of  peace  in  the 

* Ststiita  EccIvh.  Cenomanens.  ap.  Martene, 
Vet.  Script.  Collect,  tom.  vii. 
t De  Hemcd.  Peccat.  tom.  vii. 
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houses  of  Catholics  in  ages  of  fuitli.  Virtue 
and  knowledge,  gentleness  and  love — all 
that  could  make  this  world  a scene  of  de- 
light— were  all  combined  in  them.  I’etnireh 
speaks  of  the  sweet  place  where  he  had 
spent  his  days  amidst  his  family.  Such 
was  the  home  to  which  the  scholar  sighed 
to  return,  and  which  the  pilgrim  loved  to 
behold  in  passing ; when,  Is.'ing  called  to 
Udl  his  tale,  like  Ulysses,  he  used  to  come 
after  sun-set  to  join  in  the  conversation, 
sitting  near  the  tire.*  Such  a home  was 
j the  Castle  of  Capranica,  among  the  moun- 
I tiiina  of  Capr®.  w hero  Petrarch  was  receivtal 
I to  hospitality,  which  presented  such  a pic- 
ture of  peace,  and  sweetness,  and  concord, 

I with  all  the  elegance  of  the  muses,  while 
; wars  and  hatred  desolated  all  the  country 
i around,  that  he  compares  it  to  roses  and 
lilies  amidst  thoms.t  “ Who  could  believe," 
he  says,  “ that  Capranica  was  the  ivsidence 
of  the  mildest  .and  most  amiable  of  men  ? 
Orso.  count  of  Ampiillora,  trampiil  in  the 
midst  of  this  confusion,  lives  with  his  wife 
! in  the  happiest  uninsi,  gives  the  most 
obliging  reception  to  his  guests,  governs 
his  vassals  with  a strictnc.ss  tein)a'red  with 
love,  cultivates  the  muses,  and  seeks  the 
society  of  men  of  learning,  .\gnes  Colonii.a, 
his  wife,  is  one  of  those  women  who  can 
only  be  prai.sed  by  a silent  admiration,  so 
much  does  she  rise  almve  all  that  cun  be 
said  to  her  honour."  For  the  pilgrim,  it 
is  true,  there  was  a peaceful  rrsif  provided 
even  in  the  common  hostel,  as  old  charters 
can  attest;  for  in  1394.  .Ayinon  de  Chiss*'. 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  explained  his  motive 
for  building  in  the  street  Chenoise  a hos- 
pice to  receive  pilgrims  and  jioor  travellers 
who  should  pass  that  way,  by  saying,  in 
the  act  of  foundation,  “that  he  wished  the 
building  might  serve  them  for  a port,  in 
which,  amidst  the  agitation  of  their  bad 
fortune,  they  may  taste  calm,  at  least,  for 
a few  moment.s.";  As  we  see  in  the  tales 
of  Cervantes,  holy  images  and  symbols  of 
peace  were  round  the  hostel  yard  : tlie  very 
inn  was  thus  peaceful.  But  in  tlic  family 
which  received  tlic  pilgrim  in  their  villa 
or  their  castle  hall  he  found  the  same  re- 
pose for  his  heart:  there  he  loved  to  sit, 
not  to  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and 
birth,  and  echo  conversations  dull  and  dry, 
or  else  “ that  common,  false,  cold,  hollow- 
talk  which  makes  the  heart  deny  the  yes 
it  breathes;"  but.  because  sweet  and  sim- 
ple. and  yet  subtle  words,  would  cheer  the 

* Od.  XTu.  S70.  t Epilt.  ii.  1.3. 
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winter's  night,  and  make  him  love  each  | 
member  of  that  family;  and  the  fire  would 
tlu-sh  U|ion  his  face  till  the  day  might  dawn,  [ 
and  make  him  wonder  at  his  stay  ; there 
no  smooth  good-breeding,  supidemcntal  | 
grace,  with  lean  jierfommnce,  aja-d  the 
work  of  love.  There  he  found,  not  what 
the  poet  dreads — "a  duel  in  the  form  of  a 
debate,  tlie  cla.sh  of  arguments  and  jar  of 
words,  worse  than  the  mortal  brunt  of 
rival  swords.”  In  social  inU'rcourse,  argu- 
mentation and  vehemence  were  depn-cated 
as  subversive  of  tranquillity,  and  of  the 
serene,  affable  tone  which  should  distin-  i 
gtiish  it.*  What  he  wi.shed,  was  true. 
The  books  that  had  engaged  tlieir  child- 
hood pleased  them  at  a rips-r  age,  the  man 
B])pro\ing  what  had  charmed  the  Ixry,  and, 
therefoiv,  they  lived  in  comfort,  and  de- 
light, and  jieace.  The  idle  persons  con- 
demned by  tlie  ajaistle,  who  went  from 
huusi'  to  hou.se.  talkative  and  indulging  in 
that  curiosity  which  the  ancient  poet  says 
is  always  undevolent.t  formed  an  infinitely 
small  iKirtion  of  society  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  men  regarded  as  deadly  crimes  de- 
trai  tion  and  the  habit  of  looking  into  the 
vdees  of  friends,  with  eagle  eyes,  which 
even  the  Gentiles  branded. I 

“Be  not  inquisitive,"  said  religion; 

“ w hat  is  it  to  you  whether  such  a jierson 
lie  this  or  that,  whether  he  ai-ts  or  says  so? 
You  will  not  have  to  answer  for  others. 
Uouimit  all  to  Go<l,  who  sees  and  knows 
all,  and  preserve  yourself  in  peace,  and 
send  away  the  agitator  to  agitate  as  much 
as  he  wishes." 

Great  im|)ortance  wa.s  attached  to  the 
cultivation  of  a simple,  tranquil,  and  open 
manticr ; and  this  language,  for  manner 
is  idso  a language,  and  the  most  persuasive 
of  all,  as  a late  diplomatist  observed,  was 
sure  to  preserve  |ieace  in  families.  The 
brightness  of  domestic  joy  was  not  over- 
shialowed,  therefore,  by  tlte  presence  of  a 
gloomy  moum(‘r,  talking  of  Iteing  vexed 
of  late  with  pas.sions  of  sotne  difference,  i 
conceptions  only  proper  to  himself,  which 
give  some  soil,  fairhaps,  to  his  behaviour. 
The  men  of  the  ages  of  faith  have  not  to  tell 
us  how  they  spun  a shroud  of  talk  to  hide 
them  from  the  sun  of  this  fatniliar  life,  and 
that  this  seetns  to  be  but  (ptaint  mockery 
of  all  that  they  would  believe.  The  sweet 
charms  of  domestic  peace  cotdd  rivet  them  ■ 
to  home  ; tlieir  hojie,  besides,  was  not  built 
upon  the  false  earth's  inoonstancy. 

* Petrarch.  Ep'iat.  ix.  10. 

t Plautus,  Stichua,  i.  3.  | Hor.  Sat.  iii. 
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William  Ventura,  writing  in  1310,  in  liis 
I chronicles  of  Asti,  inserts  his  own  testament, 
and  the  instnictions  he  gave  his  sons,  to 
whom  he  says,  “Ifyou  should  be  trouhli'd  in 
person  or  property,  lie  patient  towards  all 
men,  and  do  not,  on  tliat  account,  cause  sad- 
ness to  your  families;  for  I was  in  many 
troubles,  and  by  patience  the  Lord  delivered 
me ; and,  remcmlKT.  that  by  many  tribula- 
tions we  must  ent»;r  into  the  kingdom  of 
! God."*  The  fetding  ascril)cd  to  Philoctetes 
I by  Soplnsdes.  which  is  so  prevalent  wherever 
i the  Catholic  religion  does  not  exist  in  all 
I its  force,  leaves  but  few  traces  in  the  litera- 
1 ture  of  the  ages  of  faith.  From  hours  of 
; nmaing  then  men  drew  forgiveness,  and 
' not  a still  greater  abhorrence  of  reconci- 
; liation.  “ Self-love."  says  one  of  these  hum- 
I ble  guides.  “ closes  the  eyes  of  the  mind, 
and  is  the  cause,  and  root,  and  nourish- 
ment of  all  evils.  0 Lord  .Tesu  Christ, 

I Sun.  whence  flow  the  rays  of  love,  how  in- 
1 sane  is  he  who  loves  only  himself!"f  Thus 
‘ peace  was  with  the  meek  and  lowly  of 
i heart.  Differences  of  character  and  of 
; graces,  were,  indeed,  in  each  house ; but. 

' say  contemporaiy  writers.  “ peace  was  with 
I the  two  lives:  the  discordant  life  was  ab- 
i sent  from  that  family,  tsnng  neither  with 
! Martha  nor  with  Mary,  nr.  if  it  was  there 
i for  a moment,  on  the  Lord  entering  it 
I fled."  “In  a house  in  which  Christ  is 
! received."  says  Pt'ter of  lilois,  “there  ought 
i to  b<’  no  murmurs  of  Martha  complaining 
• of  Mary  ; yi't  it  is  pious  and  pleasant  that 
, it  should  be  Martini  who  complains  of 
Mary,  and  not  Mary  of  >iartha."J  “There 
may  bo  differences,"  says  St.  Augustin, 
“such  as  iK'twis'n  Haniabas  and  Paul, 
which  did  not  kill  charity,  or  as  when  you 
resist  yourself  sometimes  without  hating 
yoiirseif."§  “Thus  the  apostles."  says  St. 
IJonaventura.  “ differed  .sometimes  from 
each  other,  as  did  even  the  angels,  as  we 
remark  in  the  Hook  of  Daniel. "j|  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  family  was  one  of 
universal  kindness.  The  epithet,  my  gentle 
son,  my  gentle  mother,  which  men  used 
on  every  occasion,  sheds  a lieautiful  light 
on  the  character  of  the  age.  What  domestic 
harmony  breathes  in  the  spiritual  dialogue 
of  .John  Gerson.  addressed  to  his  five  sis- 
ters. in  which  he  speaks  with  such  affection 
of  them,  and  of  Ins  two  brothers,  and  of 

• Chronic.  Astensc,  157.  ap.  Marat.  Her.  It. 
Script.  Umi.  xi. 

t Idiotaj  Contemp.  ,31.  J Seimo  xxxr. 

^ In  Ps.  xxxiii  En.'ir. 

II  Determinationei  (jusstionuni  circa  Reg.  S. 
Franc.  20. 


their  father  and  mother  !*  Never  was 
natural  affection  so  holy  or  more  intense. 
“Our  life  is  linished.  our  child  is  lost,"  is 
the  exclamation  of  parents  in  one  of  our 
old  books,  arguing  a more  just  affection 
than  those  cries  of  Priam,  who.  in  grief 
for  the  death  of  Hector,  inveighs  against 
his  other  sons,  calling  them  liars  and  evil 
childrt'ti,  and  wishing  that  they  had  perish-  | 
ed.f  But  religion  soothed  the  gentle  heart, 
and  the  gentleness  of  the  dove  wins  the  type 
of  all.  Men  were  gentle  in  eveiy  thing, 
in  disposition,  manner,  desires,  construc- 
tions. i'hat  iieauty  of  life,  which  Denys  the 
Carthusian  distinguishes  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Beauty  of  the  World,  was  found  in 
the  Catholic  family,  .\mbrose  Leo  says,  i 
that  the  jieople  of  Kola  so  love  beauty  | 
and  elegance  in  every  thing,  that  even  in  I 
choosing  names  for  their  sons  and  daughters 
they  select  such  as  are  most  beautiful.J 
Their  hearts,  in  short,  were  the  home  of 
even-  amiable  affection  that  makes  [leace. 

In  their  writings  they  w ish  to  transmit  the 
dear  familiar  name  ; in  their  paintings,  as 
we  may  witness  in  the  cloisters  of  Florence, 
they  represent,  for  saints,  their  wives,  and 
sons,  and  fathers ; on  their  tombs  they 
wish  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  peace 
that  they  enjoyed  on  eartli.  Thus,  on  that 
of  Guido  de  Hochfort  and  his  wife,  the 
illustrious  Lady  Mary  de  Chambellan,  in 
the  abbey  of  Citeaux.  it  was  said  that  she 
was  a mirror  of  peace,  and  that  the  peace 
of  that  family  was  never  troubled. 

“ Quoneques  entre  calx  ny  cast  mil  desarroy 
Noiae.  on  diacordc,  mais  en  paix,  en  juic 
Et  cn  amour,  qui  cst  de  lout  bien  mon  joyo 
lU  out  veacu  ensemble  tout  leur  temps-“| 

One  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  tone  of 
peace  and  innocence,  which  was  deemed 
essenti.al  to  domestic  life  in  all  it-s  relations, 
from  reading  the  beautiful  admonitions  of 
Ratherius  of  Verona,  given  to  all  members 
of  a house,  to  married  persons,  to  children, 
boys,  youths,  and  old  men  :||  and  Dante, 
too,  enables  us  to  collect  what  was  the  in- 
terior of  many  families  in  his  time,  when 
saying  that  youth  has  for  its  portion  obedi- 
ent* and  gentleness,  modesty  and  beauty ; 
that  its  ornaments  are  tenderness,  courtesy, 
loyalty,  temperance,  and  strength ; and  that 

• Gersonia  Opera,  tom.  ill. 
t II.  xxiv  253. 

I De  Nola,  Lib.  iii  c.  6.  ap.  Gnev.  Theaaur. 
Ant.  It  tom  ix.  I 

^ Voyage  de  Deux  Benedict  x 203.  | 

H Hatberii  Ver.  Episcop.  Prteloquionim,  Lib. 
ii.  ap.  Maiteue,  Vet.  Script.  Collect  tom.  ix. 
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old  age  is  the  season  for  imparting  what 
ha  - been  learned,  that  it  is  the  hour  when 
the  rose  opens  and  sheds  its  perfume ; that 
its  properties  are  prudence,  justice,  kind- 
ness, and  affability.* 

In  ages  of  faith,  as  at  present,  in  Catho- 
lic countries,  we  find  families  invested 
with  an  Homeric  and  patriarchal  charac- 
ter, which  argued  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  Under  the  paternal  roof  in  the 
house  of  Priam  the  fifty  sons  dwelt  with 
their  wives,  and  the  fifty  daughters  with 
their  husbands.!  Similarly,  in  the  castles 
of  the  middle  ages,  ns  in  France  at  present, 
the  married  children  remained  with  their 
parents. 

“I  only  ask  one  thing."  said  a young 
French  bridegroom  to  an  Italian  girl  who 
was  to  be  his  wife,  and  my  revered  friend 
Father  de  Geramb  heard  the  words,  “it  is 
that  you  respect  my  father  and  mother,  as 
I respect  them,  and  then  I shall  endeavour 
every  day  of  my  life,  to  render  you  happy."; 
What  may  seem  strange  to  some,  discord 
was  not  among  even  the  servant.s  of  diffe- 
rent masters,  as  in  the  hou.se  of  Lear’s 
daughter.  Daughters  were  then  bn;d  in 
bles.scd  Mary's  school,  of  whom  the  church 
says,  “When  did  she  ever  by  her  coun- 
tenance offend  her  parents  ? When  did 
she  dissent  from  her  relatives  ? When  did 
she  disdain  the  humble?  Nothing  stem 
in  her  eyes,  nothing  harsh  in  her  words, 
nothing  petulant  in  her  tone."  Filial 
obedience,  I must  repeat  it,  was  deemed  a 
subject  of  historical  importance.  The 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis  praise  Louis  le 
gros,  "because  he  never  in  all  his  life 
caused  the  least  trouble  to  his  fatlier."§ 
Beautiful  is  the  exhortation  of  Wipo  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  III.  to  induce  him  to  be 
ever  grateful  to  his  pious  mother,  who  had 
taken  such  care  to  have  him  well  instructed. 
He  says  to  him, 

**Cum  TKleas  alios  aeqairere  semper  AmicM 
Maier  in  bac  vita  non  plua  liui  venem 

The  respect  due  to  the  elder  members  of 
ea’h  family  was  maintained  by  the  positive 
authority  of  religion,  rather  than  by  anv 
general  reasoning  like  that  of  Pythagoras.*! 
Legislators  even  in  a paternal  w.ay  enforced 
it.  The  ancient  law  of  Berne  provided  that 

• Ozanam,  Essai  siir  la  Phil,  de  Dante.  161, 
f II.  vi.  J P^lerillage,  Ac.  li.  ‘^03. 

I Ad  an.  HOB 

t|  Wipuiiia  Pang.  ap.  CanUit  LccUuaea  Autiq. 
tim  iii. 

H Jainblich.  de  Pyth,  vita,  B. 


I the  grandmother  should  have  the  liest  place 
at  the  fire-side  and  that  if  a married  man 
continued  to  rc.side  with  his  mother,  he 
should  always  resign  to  her  the  best  place 
every  where.*  This  res|>ect  was  shown 
after  death. 

On  All  Souls'  eveitwas  the  custom  to  place 
ch.airs  round  tlie  fire,  and  to  leave  them 
vacant  for  those  who  used  to  occupy  thera.f 
I have  found  in  ancient  noble  French 
families  the  memory  still  fntsh.  of  sons  and 
daughters  who  when  themselves  aged,  would 
always  remain  standing,  till  their  fathers 
and  mothers  were  seated.  “ He  w ho  wishes 
to  lead  a tranquil  life,"  says  Cardan,  “ must 
above  all  things  have  a well-constituted 
house.";  Religion  secured  this  for  men. 

1 would  rather  not  be  an  emperor  and  an 
humble  son,  than  an  emperor  and  undutiful 
son.  Such  wsu'e  the  words  of  an  em]ieror'8 
son;  aud  Richanl,  archbishop  of  Canfi^r- 
buty,  after  citing  them  to  Henry,  eldest 
son  of  Henry  II..  adds,  "I  wish  you  knew 
how  sweet,  how  delightful  a thing  it  is  to 
have,  and  having,  to  venerate  parents.  This 
most  sweet  delight  is  often  not  appreciated 
until  parents  are  lost."§  Richard  I.  felt 
this  on  his  death-lx'd  when  he  ordered  that 
his  liody  shoidd  be  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Fonteverau  at  the  feet  of  his  father,  as  if  to 
implore  his  forgiveness.  Great  advance- 
ment did  not  interrupt  the  sweet  charities 
offamiliarlifo;  mark  an  instance  : — Master 
Peter  de  Vineis  to  his  most  pious  mother, 
her  most  devout  son  wisheth  the  constancy 
of  the  subjection  of  her  children.  “ Re- 
turning to  conscience,  1 recognise  that  not 
for  my  merits  hath  the  divine  clemency 
exalted  poor  me,  and  of  soft  clay  formed 
me.  when  it  granted  me  a fit  place  in  the 
imperial  court,  and  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
the  prince : for  God  had  respect  t<j  the 
humility  of  my  mother,  his  hand  maiden, 
and  of  my  poor  little  sister,  leailing  hitherto 
a sorrowful  life  : because  he  wished  by  mo 
his  servant  to  dispel  their  poverty.  Salu- 
brious admonitions  are  kindled,  therefore, 
dear  mother,  before  the  eyes  of  my  mind, 
and  thus  I will  conduct  mv'self  humbly  as 
long  as  1 live,  that  in  all  good  works  I may 
please  God  and  all  good  men.lj 

Filial  love  followed  men  to  the  cloisters. 
Hermannis  Contractus,  the  monk  of  Reich- 
naw,  though  his  chronicle  is  but  a short 

• Michelet,  Origines  du  Droit,  4M. 

t M-,alett  Hi-,1.  des  Frai>q,tit,  turn  vtii.  380. 

t De  Util  ex.  advent.  Lib.  t.  cap.  2. 

5 I’etr.  Hies.  Episl.  xlvii. 

I]  Ap.  .Mortcae,  Vet,  Script.  Cullcct.  tom.  it.  p. 
1160. 
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chronological  view  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  from  Adam  to  his  own  time,  inserts 
at  great  length  an  account  of  lus  own 
mother's  death.  “This  year,"  saith  he, 
“ 1053,  my  mother  Hiltnid,  wife  of  Count 
Wolfrad,  a pious,  mild,  liberal,  and  religious 
woman,  made  her  devout  and  happy  transit 
from  this  miserable  life,  in  her  sixty-first 
year.  She  was  buried  at  Aleshausen, 
under  the  chapel  of  St.  Udalric,  and  I 
placed  tliesc  lines  upon  her  tomb. 

* Mater  egenorom,  spea  auxiliumque  suorum : 

Religione  pios  prs  cunctis  fuvit  amicos : 

CuQctis  morigeram  se  dedit  et  ptacidam, 

Atque  manens  mitis.  patiens,  ac  acacia  litia 
Complacuit  tmiado,  O utinamquc  Deo, 

Crede  paaegyticia  nun  hec  me  diigere  vania, 
Nec  matrem  verbis  tollere  falsidieis: 

CoDsule  riiaiorcm  qaaqiiavcrsum  popularem, 
Uictaque  de  veris  paucula,  certus  eria.'  “* 

The  monk  of  the  middle  ages  can  give 
but  one  line  to  relate  the  fall  of  empires ; 
he  devotes  a page  to  commemorate  his 
mother.  Fraternal  love  has  left  many 
traces.  Thus  in  the  cathedral  of  Laon,  on 
the  tomb  of  Reinold  and  Hildegard  his 
sister,  were  these  verses ; 

“In  vita  cart,  post  mortem  hie quoqne  juncti ; 
Hosnec  mors  dirimit.  quos  humus  una  tegit. 

Hi  duo  diversas  tenuerunt  ordiiie  vitas, 

Vir  speculativ.am,  femina  pragmaticam. 

Hos  igitur  tibimet  paritcr  coujmig'-re  cmio 
Non  dedigneris,  Christe  redemptor,  Amcn.’’t 

We  have  before  seen  what  a part  obedi- 
ence from  a sense  of  duty  played  in  Catholic 
society.  Belial,  the  Demons  name,  was 
known  to  signify  without  a yoke,  or  without 
a master,  because  “ as  far  as  he  can,”  says 
St.  Bonaventura,  “ he  resists  Him  to  whom 
he  ought  to  be  subject.”;  One  chapter  of 
St  Bonaventura's  tract  on  the  six  w ings  of 
the  seraphim,  is  entitled,  “qui  sunt  qui 
magistro  non  indigent  Since  it  is  rare,” 
he  concludes,  " to  find  such,  there  are  but 
few  who  should  live  without  the  yoke  of 
obedience.  Therefore,  they  who  preside 
over  others,  ought  to  have  others  over  them, 
whom  they  may  obey,  up  to  the  chief  pon- 
tiff himself,  who  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ” 
Here  then  evidently  was  great  provision 
for  peace  in  the  family,  and  in  the  state. 
Moreover,  the  practices  of  religion  secured 
the  tranquillity  of  the  house.  To  represent 
the  occupations  of  life  at  the  present  day, 
where  the  manners  of  faith  have  perished, 

* Ilerm.  Coat  Chronic,  ap.  CanisiiLect  Antiq. 
tom.  iii. 

* Voyage  do  Deux  Benedict.  46. 

j Compend.  Theol.  Verit  Lib.  ii.  26. 


the  shield  of  Achilles  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient. War,  ambuscades,  marriages,  feasts, 
lawsuits,  plunder,  agriculture,  the  harvest 
and  vintage,  song  and  dancing,  fill  up 
completely  the  circle.  In  ages  of  faith  we  | 
must  recollect  men  had  other  exercises, 
more  redolent  of  tranquillity.  We  have 
before  remarked  that  the  very  construction 
of  houses  indicated  thoughtful,  and  we 
may  here  add,  peaceful  habits.  Sometimes 
an  inscription  expressly  proclaimed  thtd 
the  family  was  in  a deep  religious  sense  at 
peace.  Thus  over  the  door  of  a house  in 
the  eighth  century,  there  were  these  beauti- 
ful lines ; 

“ Qui  ^gyptioa  agni  dudum  de  sanguine  poatea 
Signavit,  nostros  signal  et  ipse  Deus.“* 

In  the  description  of  the  hotel  of  St 
Paul,  at  Paris,  in  the  time  of  King  Charles 
V.  wo  read  of  “ the  great  chamber  of  retreat," 
and  also  of  “the  chamber  of  study.”  In 
the  apartment  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
there  was  a cabinet,  which  was  called  “the 
retreat  where  Monsieur  Louis  de  France 
says  his  llours.  'f  That  interior  life  in- 
dicated by  the  mere  plan  and  form  of  these 
ancient  houses,  whether  isolated  in  the 
country  or  in  cities,  bespeaks  the  calm 
which  is  so  remarkable  in  ancient  writings. 

In  those  long  galleries,  those  vaulted  ( 
chambers,  those  turrets,  those  solemn  j 
chapels,  those  obscure  passages  leading  to 
some  secret  room,  where  the  winds  seemed  | 
to  bear  sweet  music  when  they  breathed 
through  the  dim  lattice,  men  of  former 
times  found  a peace  which  the  world  with- 
out could  seldom  give.  Here  was  facility 
for  recollection,  gravity,  and  silence.  On 
the  window  of  a house  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  were  these  verses  in- 
scribed : 

“ Ne  David  grabatum  tentator  callidua  intret 
Signetur  Domini  ista  fenestra  manu. 

Quadras  evangelii  defendat  numerus  omne 
Corpus  et  interius  cunctipotena  animam."t 

Where  the  chapel  was  not  part  of  the 
edifice,  access  to  the  sanctuary  was  always 
near.  From  the  old  palace  of  the  counts 
of  Flanders  at  Bruges,  those  princes  could 
pass  through  upper  halls  under  the  same 
roof  to  the  church  of  St.  Donat,  in  which 
Charles  the  Good  was  murdered,  at  one 
side,  and  to  the  chapel  of  the  holy  blood 


• Ap.  Marlene,  Vet.  Script  vi. 
f Michelet  iii.  486. 
j Ap.  Martene,  Vet  Script  vi. 
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at  the  other.  In  each  house  every  night,  i 
God  was  implored  to  send  his  holy  angels  j 
to  dwell  in  it,  and  to  keep  its  inhabitants 
in  peace : and  the  angels  being  of  the  j 
school  of  Him  who  loves  peace,  a.s  Peter  of  ; 
Jllois  says,  “being  themselves  herabls  of 
peace,  sons  of  peace,  were  known  to  require 
above  all  things  peace  and  concord,  so  that 
St.  Peter  desiring  the  peace  of  tlie  angelic 
society,  said,  * above  all  things  have  mutual 
churity.’  ”♦  Of  this  domestic  [>eace  in  ages 
of  faith,  the  ba.sis  no  doubt  was  the  sanctity 
of  marriage,  on  which  w(f  l)cfon;  dwelt,  ami 
the  sacramental  charac  ter  with  which  the 
conjugal  staU;  was  invested.  Thc,diploma 
granted  by  William,  King  of  Sicily,  to 
his  wife  .lane,  daughb-r  of  Henry,  King 
of  England,  l)egins  with  these  words,  “the 
conjugal  bond  is  made  venerable  by  the 
altitude  of  the  sacrament,  that  it  may  bind 
more  strongly  among  other  goods  of  peace, 
the  concord  of  human  things.’f  As  tlie 
church  says  in  an  ancient  formulH,  “society 
wa.s  constituted  by  that  nuptial  btuiediction 
which  alone  ha.s  not  lx'on_rt‘sciuded  either 
by  the  penalty  of  original  sin  or  by  the 
sentence  of  the  deluge. In  these  ages 
of  retiring  virtue,  marriage  was  a yoke  of  j 
love,  a.s  tluj  church  wished  it  to  l)c,  and  iw  | 
our  Shaks])euie  says,  j 

“ A pattern  of  celestial  peace.”  | 

1 

The  type  of  wedlock  then  was  witnessed  in  j 
Duke  Louis  of  Tlnu  ingiaand  St.  Elizabeth,  i 
to  whom  Alontalembert  compares  the  pic-  j 
ture  which  Dante  gives  of  a c*elestial  mar-  | 
riage,  saying,  “their  concortl  and  glad 
looks,  wonder  and  love,  anri  sweet  regal'd, 
gave  biith  to  holy  thoughts. "§  On  tliroue.s 
men  beheld  the  loving  unions  of  St.  Louis 
and  his  Marguerite,  of  Etlward  I.  and  his  j 
Eleonora.  “They  who  are  married,"  says  1 
Denis  the  Carthusian,  “ should  entertain 
for  each  other  a fourfold  love : spiritual, 
from  a consideration  of  the  sacramental 
bond ; natural,  from  thesiniilarity  of  nature, 
or  from  regard  to  their  pereonal  qualities, 
or  natural  gifts  ; social,  in  consideration  of 
the  pleasure  of  their  mutual  conversation  ; 
and  even  common  or  ordinuiy,  according 
to  the  .sentence  of  St.  Thomas  who  says. 

‘ that  it  may  be  lawful  within  tlie  limits 
prescribed  by  God.’  ”i|  The  church  could 
reckon  so  secundy  upon  these  fniits,  that 
we  tind  it  was  a constant  practice  in  the 
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middle  ages,  to  terminate  discords  by  a 
marriage.  “ One  of  the  benefits  resulting 
fntm  marriage,"  says  Denis  the  Carthusian, 
“is,  that  it  often  extinguishes  enmities 
between  kings  and  princes,  and  othere, 
apjieasing  troubles,  and  thus  saving  whole 
provim’es.’’*  j 

Shakspeare’s  friar  knew  this  well,  and, 
therefon*,  when  he  fust  hoars  of  Romeo’s 
love  for.luliet,  he  anticipates  a peace  be-  I 
ttveen  their  rival  houses  ; 1 

I 

“Come,  young  waveicr,  come  go  with  me. 

In  one  respect  I’ll  thy  osstsiani  be  ; 

Tor  this  alliance  m.iy  so  happy  prove, 

To  turn  your  household’s  rancour  to  pure  love."  j 

Thus  Friar  .lohn,  of  Vicenza,  ordained,  | 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  a marriage  between  j 
the  I..ady  Adelaide,  daughter  of  Lord  Al-  > 
lx*ric,  of  Romana,  and  Rainald,  sou  of  the 
marquis  of  EsU*,  which  measure  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  and  prai.se  by  the  crewd, 
who  were  present  when  he  proposi'd  it,f 
A Idoody  feud  having  divided  tho  house  j 
of  the  counts  of  J.andsberg,  Pope  Inno-  ^ 
cent  HI.  ])re]»ared  to  tenninate  it  by  a j 
marriage.*  'I'he  letter  of  the  college*  <*f  i 
cardinals  to  the  princes  of  Italy,  desiring  ■ 
them  to  receive  with  honour  the  I'rincess  [ 
Clemontia.  the  bctiDthed  of  Charles  of  Sa-  i 
lerno,  on  her  passage,  begins  thus  : “ I'he 
A[>ostolic  See  revolving  thoughts  of  peace, 
and  jireparing  quiet  a.s  far  as  it  can  for  the 
Chri.stian  people,  that  they  may  dwell  in  : 
secure  talsM  iiacles,  and  may  rest  in  opulent  j 
repose,  hath  advisedly  jmivided  fora  union 
by  the  bond  of  ntlinity  between  the  two  j 
illustrious  sons  of  the  Church,  Rodulph  ' 
and  Charles,  Kings  of  the  Ibiimins  and  of  . 
Sicily,  to  the  trantiuillity  and  peace  of  ! 
Christianity,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  i 
Catholic  faith,  which  will  be  promoted  by 
their  coiMord  and  unanimity. "§  In  i:U’2 
it  WU.S  decn*ed  by  the  council  of  the  citizens 
of  Brescia,  that  to  pre.sei-ve  }x*ace  la'tween 
the  noble  bunilies  that  had  la-en  so  long  at 
variance  under  the  banneis  of  Guelph  and  ! 
Gibelliue,  the  datighters  of  the  former 
should  be  married  to  the  sons  of  the  latter, 
and  the  sons  of  the  latbu*  to  the  daughters  ; 
of  the  foniier.  Then  the  son  of  Bertolus  | 
de  Madiis  wius  married  to  the  daughter  of  s 
Federico  de  Griffis,  and  tlie  daughter  of  j 
the  same  Bertolus  to  (ierard  de  Bmxnti, 

’ I 

whose  son  was  given  to  the  daughter  of  ; 
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Peter  de  Yseo.  Many  other  marriages  were 
then  celebrated  for  the  same  object.*  Again 
in  1:134,  in  consequence  of  a discord  wliich 
existed  between  tho  muniuises  of  liuscho 
and  the  Mala.si)ina,s.  tho  Lady  Agues, 
daughter  of  Larrd  William  lie  Hoscho,  was 
given  ill  marriage  to  Lord  I’rederic  Malas- 
pina.f  lu  tile  year  1*444,  the  government 
of  Bologna,  we  read,  made  peace  between 
many  of  the  citizens,  as  between  the  Dal- 
tinoa  and  the  Malatachos,  the  Ton'llia  and 
the  Andalos,  the  Gritlonis  an<l  the  same 
Andalos,  and  many  others,  for  which  pur- 
pose many  marriages  were  made,;  In 
1*4.58,  Lord  Albert  of  Dallino  was  mairied 
to  the  daughter  of  Ecceliiie  de  Torelli, 
“and  on  this  oia^asion,"  adds  the  historian. 
**the  two  last  from  being  enemies  were 
made  friends."  Similarly  in  l*4t)0,  many 
other  marriages  were  made  between  rival 
and  hostile  houses,  in  order  to  promote 
peace.§  -Another  writer,  in  LSdO.  says, 
“that  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia,  who,  ig- 
noble as  well  as  noble,  have  all  their 
peculiar  fiunily  emblems,  never  contract 
marriages  between  persons  of  the  same 
race,  hut  that  it  is  their  custom  always 
to  marry  into  strange  families,  whether 
of  equal  or  unequal  rank,  and  to  con- 
tract such  alliance  with  persons  of  rival 
or  hostile  houses,  in  order  to  jiossess 
or  preserve  peace."||  **  In  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.  William  Marchesella, 
of  the  family  of  the  .Adelards,  was  chief  of 
one  of  tlie  parties  in  Ferrara,  Taurcllus 
Salinguerra being  head  of  the  adverse.  -After 
his  return  from  tire  holy  land.  \Villiam 
having  no  ofl'spring,  adopUsl  as  his  heiress, 
Marchesalla,  the  infant  daughter  of  his 
brother  Adelard.  Then  wishing  to  pre- 
vide  lovingly  for  tho  safety  and  peace  of 
the  republic  of  Ferrara,  lest  it  should  be 
tom  by  discords  and  wars,  he,  by  his  testa- 
ment which  I have  seen,  and  which  is 
deposited  in  my  hands,"  says  the  historian, 
“delivered  his  ^opted  heiress,  not  yet  seven 
years  old,  to  the  guardianship  of  Taurello, 
the  chief  of  the  adverse  party,  as  the  future 
spouse  of  his  son.'H  Petrus  Cellensis 
writes  as  follows  to  a cardinal : “All  tilings 
tliat  are  done  in  the  church  of  God,  are  to 
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be  arlapted  to  the  great  rule  left  by  Christ  | 
for  all  Catholic  fathers,  which  detdares  that  I 
idl  the  law  and  the  prophets  are  included 
in  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour ; 
therefore,  venerable  father,  dispensations 
are  not  unwortliily  granted  for  a greater 
and  better  recomiience.  We  wish  you  to 
know  what  evils  and  what  slaughter  of 
men  have  atilietedour  lands  inconsequence 
of  the  wars  of  ccilain  noble  men.  Count 
Vischard  de  Ruzeius  and  the  Count  Re- 
censis  and  Hugo  de  Petripont.  Innume- 
rable men  have  been  slain  or  taken  captive. 
Religious  houses  have  been  plundered,  and 
other  evils  caused.  -At  length,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  goocl,  and  wise,  and  religious 
men,  they  arc  disposed  to  contract  marriages 
amongst  themselves,  that,  at  least  by  those 
ties,  they  may  be  induced  to  keep  peace. 
Therefore,  let yourdisi’retion  judge  whether 
the  obstacles  on  account  of  consanguinity 
ought  not  to  be  removed  by  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  pope,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
putting  an  end  to  so  many  evils."*  Thus 
it  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  men  in  ages  of  faith,  that 
marriage  could  be  any  thing  but  a souree  j 
and  bond  of  amity  and  peace  ; in  fact,  the 
inHuence  was  not  confined  to  the  imme- 
diate family.  “One  of  the  benefits  of 
marriage,"  says  Denis  the  Carthusian,  “is 
that  it  extends  and  secures  friendship 
between  many  persons,  since  all  the  rela- 
tions of  the  young  man  and  woman  are 
thus  brought  to  love  one  another  as  con- 
nections, "f  So  in  an  ancient  formula  the 
church  says  in  blessing  the  bride,  “F'loreutis 
r<*rum  pnesentium  copii.s,  fructificetis  de- 
center in  filiis,  gaudeatis  perenniter  cum 
amicis.";  Don  Antonio  de  (iiievara  speaks 
of  his  resolution  not  to  repeat  his  visits  to 
a house  where  he  was  received  with  such 
maigre  looks,  that  he  left  it  quite  confused, 
reiHjuting  tlie  worils,  “ijuia  faciem  frigoris 
ejus  quis  sustinebit?"  Such  were  not 
domestic  manners  inhistiine:  thel'atholic 
wife  of  the  ages  of  faith  was  not  like 
tlie  s|a*ctral  lady  of  Aprigny.  who  presents 
to  every  one  a frozen  hand  ; wherever  she 
aiqicared,  there  were  the  sweet  fniits  of 
peace.  “ It  is  natural."  says  an  ancient 
Gcnnan  law,  “that  woman  should  protect 
whatever  is  ]iursued.  A wolf  even  who 
should  seek  refiige  near  a woman,  ought  to 
be  suffered  to  live  for  her  love.'l  Perhaps 
it  was  from  this  sentiment  that  by  ancient 
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laws  the  house  was  an  asylum,  sacred  as  a 
church.  “ If  a man  be  pursued  by  an 
armed  man  to  the  house  of  another.”  says 
the  law  of  Augsbourg,  “ or  even  to  the 
stable,  the  armed  man  will  have  outraged 
the  master  of  that  house ; and  if  he  enter, 
the  outrage  will  be  more  serious  still.” 
“ To  enable  her  husband  to  live  pacifically 
and  with  delectation,"  says  Denis  the  Car- 
thusian, “ is  the  office  of  a good  wfe  ; and 
it  is  a great  happiness  for  her  when  she 
has  a pacific  husband  : so  before  contractr 
ing  marriage,  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  disposition  of  both  parties  relative 
to  their  love  of  peace.”*  This  harmony 
of  families  can  he  collected  even  from  the 
old  charters  of  foundations,  which  so  often 
specify,  that  they  are  granted  at  the  desire, 
or  even  by  the  order  of  mothers  or  wives. 
Thus  at  tile  end  of  a donation  to  the  Car- 
thusians of  Chalais,  we  read,  “the  seal 
of  Count  Guigo  d’Albon,  who  made  this 
donation  ; the  seal  of  Matilda,  who  ordered 
this  donation  to  be  mside.”  It  was  this 
Princess  Matilda  who  persuaded  her  hus- 
band, the  same  Count  Guigo  d’Albon  to 
make  peace  with  St  Hugues,  bishop  of 
Grenoble.  Thus  again  in  the  letters  of 
foundation  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  we 
read,  “I  Humbert  de  Miribel,  together 
with  Odo  and  others  who  have  jurisdiction 
here:”  and  these  are  Pontius  and  Boso, 
at  the  prayers  and  intervention  of  their 
mother. 

Pictures  of  the  domestic  peace  resulting 
from  love  in  marriage,  abound  in  our 
ancient  books  and  monuments.  Witness 
these  ancient  crosses  and  priories,  erected 
to  mark  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  de- 
ceased husbands  and  wives  rested  for  a 
moment  on  their  way  to  the  grave.  The 
priory  of  the  holy  cross  between  the  castles 
of  Eu  and  Treport,  was  founded  by  Robert, 
count  of  Eu,  in  memory  of  the  body  of 
Beatrix,  his  wife,  having  been  laid  down 
there  while  the  bearers  rested.  The  chro- 
nicles of  St.  Denis  abound  with  examples 
which  occur  incidentally,  and  the  simpli- 
city ivith  which  they  describe  the  grief  of 
the  survivor  is  often  aflecting.  “ Elle  ne 
vesqui  que  un  pou  de  temps,  ne  n’ot 
oneques  puis  joie  en  son  cuer.”f  Such  is 
the  style  of  these  passages,  of  which  we 
saw  instances  in  a former  book.  We  ob- 
served also  before,  that  love  was  proclaimed 
in  affectionate  terms  upon  tombs.  What 
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testimonies  to  conjugal  affe<‘tion  do  we 
find  on  sepulchres  in  the  l>eautiful  regions 
of  Italy,  which  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  • 
domestic  peace  that  had  reigned  in  these 
delicious  villas ! On  one  at  Sorentum,  John 
Orificins  thus  speaks: 

“ Heu  mihi  quas  lacrimas  conjuz  gemitnsque 
dolenti 

Linquis!  quos  reliquos  ad  mca  damna  dies? 

At  tantum  lacrinue  Iri.stos  gemitusque  ralebunt 

Dum  felix  tecum  condar  m hue  tumulo.”* 

Charles  Schott  styles  the  tomb  of  his 
wife  in  the  church  of  St  Gudule,  at  Brus- 
sels, “ a monument  of  love  and  sorrow.” 
After  stating  her  premature  death,  he  adds : 
“Vel  homo  non  sit,  vel  tetemura  doleret! 
Ego  certe  divulsam  a me  animam  non  prius 
lugere  dcsinam,  quam  mihi  cum  ea  peren- 
nare  detur  in  ccelis  cum  qua  ne  annare 
quidem  datum  in  terris.”  On  the  tomb 
of  the  very  illustrious  princess  Lady  Mary 
of  Burgundy,  wife  of  Maximilian,  after- 
wards king  of  the  Romans,  we  read,  “Four 
years  and  nine  months  did  she  live  with 
her  husband  graciously  and  in  great  love." 

In  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  was  the 
tomb  of  Catherine  Nogaret  de  la  Valette, 
on  which  was  an  affecting  epitaph,  stating 
tliat  her  husband,  Henry,  Due  de  Joyeuse, 
through  grief  at  the  loss  of  such  a sweet 
and  holy  ^nfe,  renounced  the  world  and 
devoted  himself  to  God  in  the  order  of 
Capuchins,  in  which  he  died,  as  frere 
Ange,  in  1608,  in  his  forty-first  year. 
Collections  of  letters  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony. Truly  affecting  is  that  of  Einhard, 
to  Impus,  abbot  of  Ferrers,  relating  the  j 
death  of  his  wife  ;f  and  that  of  Don  Antonio 
Guevara,  bishop  of  Mondonedo,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.,  to  console  the  com- 
mander Angulo  on  the  death  of  his  wife 
Aldonca,  whom  he  advises  to  go  to  com- 
munion, to  visit  hospitals,  moderate  his 
expressions  of  grief,  and  set  more  value 
on  being  a true  Catholic  than  a disconso- 
late widower.  What  affection  was  e^^nced 
by  Henrietta  de  Savoy,  when  the  idea  of 
losing  her  husband,  the  duke  of  Mayenne, 
caused  her  a sickness  which  terminated  in 
death  before  his  obseejuies  were  celebrated, 
so  that  they  were  both  carried  together  to 
the  same  vault  in  the  cathedral  of  Soissons. 
Vittoria  Colonna.  daughter  of  Fabricio,  on 
the  death  of  her  husband  Ferdinand  d’Ava- 
los,  marquis  of  Pescaro,  renounced  the 
world  in  the  full  lustre  of  her  beauty,  and 
consecrated  her  talents  to  celebrate  his 
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momorj’.  The  chivalrous  romances,  as 
pictures  of  real  manners,  might  su]>ply 
abundant  testimony.  What  conjugal  love 
in  that  of  Gilion  de  Trasignyes,  where  the 
messenger  is  afraid  to  announce  nbmptly 
to  tlie  wife  the  return  of  her  husband 
from  the  holy  land,  “lest  she  should  die 
through  joy  as  others  have  died.” 

It  will  not  be  wandering  from  our  path 
if  we  select  a narrative  from  an  ancient 
history  that  may  show  in  what  manner 
these  marriages,  which  were  so  productive  of 
delicious  peace,  were  originally  contrived. 
Let  us,  then,  hear  a chronicle  relative  to 
Henry  I.,  king  of  Germany.  The  duke 
Otho,  deliberating  with  his  w ife,  the  venera- 
ble matron  Hathawic,  respecting  the  choice 
of  a wife  for  their  youngest  son  Henry,  who 
was  beloved  by  every  one  for  his  virtues, 
it  was  reported  to  them  that  in  the  con- 
vent of  Herivord  there  was  a maiden  by 
name  Matilda,  noble,  virtuous,  and  fair. 
She  was  de.scended  from  W'itikind.  and  her 
parents  were  Count  Thietrie  and  Reinbilda, 
a Dane.  This  count's  mother  btnng  the 
abbess  of  Herivord,  had  received  the  girl 
to  be  educated  in  sacred  readings  and 
manual  work.  Duke  Otho.  therefore,  hav- 
ing heard  of  her  merit,  sent  his  son  Henry 
to  the  convent,  along  with  Count  Thietmar 
his  master,  in  order  that  he  should  judge 
for  himself.  So  he  chose  a numVier  of 
handsome  youths  to  accompany  his  son,  in 
order  that  he  might  proceed  more  laildly. 
On  approaching  the  convent  they  pitched 
tents  in  a field,  while  n few  of  them,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  prayer,  entered  tlie  church. 
There  they  saw  the  maiden,  sitting  within, 
holding  a psalter  in  her  hand,  most  de- 
corously and  reverentially  clad.  Henry, 
greatly  moved  at  the  sight  of  so  beautiful 
a person,  forbad  his  compiinions  to  mention 
for  what  purpose  they  had  come.  Then 
returning  to  the  tents  where  the  other 
youths  were  waiting  for  them,  Henry  put 
on  his  princely  attire,  and  so  came  back  to 
tlie  church  with  all  his  train.  On  asking 
permission  to  speak  with  the  abbess,  she 
came  forth  and  received  them  all  graciously. 
After  the  first  salutations  she  led  young 
Henry  and  the  count  into  her  chamber, 
and  there  conversed  with  tlicm.  The 
youth  taking  courage,  began  to  inquire 
respecting  the  maiden's  age,  and  lastly 
requested  leave  to  see  her;  who,  being 
called  by  the  abbess,  appeared  before  them 
with  all  her  chaste  virginal  modesty,  and 
a serene  lovely  countenance,  in  which  were 
sweetly  laid  the  colours  of  the  lily  and  the 
rose.  Without  further  delay  the  object  of 


the  visit  was  then  declared;  whereupon 
the  abbess  cast  down  her  eyes  and  re-  | 
mained  silent  for  a long  time,  as  if  in 
doubt.  But  when  the  youth  persevered  | 
more  and  more  in  his  petition,  that  vene- 
rable lady  said,  “ It  is  not  in  our  power  to 
give  her  to  any  one  without  the  counsel 
and  permission  of  her  parents,  of  whose 
intentions  we  are  ignorant.  This  only  we 
can  say,  that  from  our  part,  by  the  will  of 
God,  there  shall  be  no  obstacle  to  your 
nuptials ; for  we  have  long  heard  of  the 
excellence  of  your  house,  and  this  visit 
confirms  what  we  have  heard."  The  con- 
sent was  soon  obtained,  and  Henry  led 
her  into  Saxony  to  Walohusen,  where  the 
marriage  was  solemnized  with  great  joy. 
Who  can  describe  the  peace,  the  purity, 
and  the  Christian  graces  of  this  happy 
house.  The  history  which  records  its  virtue 
was  written,  by  desire  of  the  emperor  St. 
Henry.  “0  blessed  pair,"  exclaims  the 
author,  “ who  were  united  not  alone  in 
flesh,  but  in  one  mind  and  one  spirit, 
prompt  to  every  good  work.  The  one  love 
of  Christ  was  in  them  the  same  love  for 
their  neighbour — the  same  compassion  for 
their  subjects.  Persisting  thus  in  great 
prosperity  and  peace,  they  desired  by  the 
inspiration  of  God  Almighty  to  construct 
monasteries,  thus  diffusing  peace  around 
them.  If  she  heard  that  any  one  was 
oppressed  or  imprisoned  for  crime,  or  by 
popular  trial  condemned  to  death,  she  had 
no  cheerfulness  until  she  had  appeased  I 
the  king's  anger;  and  if  she  ever  was  dis- 
missed unheard,  the  king  on  retiring  would 
tremble  at  the  words,  ‘With  what  judg- 
ment you  judge,  you  shall  be  judged.' 
When  on  his  death-bed  at  Memleben,  he 
said  to  her,  ‘O  faithful  and  beloved  one, 
we  thank  Christ  that  you  survive  us.  How 
often  have  you  mitigated  our  anger,  re- 
called us  from  iniquity  to  justice,  and 
admonished  us  to  show  compassion  on  the 
oppressed !’  When  she  saw  that  he  was 
dead,  she  prostrated  herself  in  prayer,  and 
then  rising  up,  asked  if  any  one  were  still 
fasting  who  could  say  mass  for  the  soul  of 
her  Lord.  Adeldac,  a priest,  answered, 

‘ Lady,  we  have  not  yet  tasted  any  thing.’ 
The  venerable  queen  then  took  off  two 
bracelets,  which  in  general  could  never  be 
removed  without  the  aid  of  a smith  ; but 
on  this  occasion  they  seemed  to  yield  to  a 
touch  ; and  giving  them  to  him,  she  said, 
‘Take  this  gold  and  say  mass  of  the  dead.' 
As  long  ns  she  lived  afterwards  she  used 
to  show  great  favour  to  this  priest,  never 
losing  the  remembrance  that  it  was  he 
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who  first  sung  mass  for  the  soul  of  King  | camllos  ami  fixal  in  her  chariot,  to  dis- 
Hcnrv ; and  for  tlie  same  reason  she  finally  ; trihute  to  oratories  and  to  the  poor  ; and 
prevailed  on  her  son,  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  j in  winU>r  great  fires  used  to  be  lighted  and 
to  make  him  a bishop.  In  presence  of  the  ' kept  u]«  all  the  night,  both  in  houses  and 
deml  liody  she  tlieu  exhorted  her  two  sons,  in  the  open  air,  that  eveir  wimderer  might 
Otho  and  Henry,  to  union  and  peace,  have  warmth  at  need,  and  a light  to  direct 
reminding  them  of  what  is  said  in  the  his  steps.''* 

gosjsd  respecting  tlic  exaltation  of  the  Such  details  are  seldom  given  by  racxlem 
humble  and  the  liuiuiliation  of  the  proud.  historians  of  the  middle  ages.  A few  sati- 
As  a widow  she  was  a model  of  all  sanctity.  rival  verses  of  licentious  troubadours  must 
At  night,  when  all  were  asleep,  she  used  set  at  rest,  acconling  to  their  report,  the 
to  rise  and  enter  the  church ; and  Ixifore  question  res])eciing  the  peace  of  domestic 
the  cock  crew  she  used  to  finish  the  whole  life.  Their  pages  an>  to  record,  not  these 
psalter,  if  tlie  nights  were  not  short.  Xo  ' sweet  and  lovely  scenes  witliiu  the  paternal 
one  ever  saw  her  idle  from  good  works.  dwelling,  but,  as  Homer  says,  “slaughter 
She  was  mild  and  pacific,  ipiick  to  com-  and  bl<Kxl,  and  the  groans  of  men."  Yet 
passion,  judging  no  one,  condemning  no  when  such  was  the  pacific  order  within  in- 
one,  renderiug  to  no  one  evil  for  evil,  but  niimcrahle  families  we  should  Ire  justifli^d 
enduring  all  things  with  untroubled  love.  already  in  concluding  that  in  those  days 
She  used  to  minister  to  the  cock  who  an-  nourished  justice  and  abundance  of  peace, 
nounced  day,  to  call  up  tlie  faithful  to  , In  fact,  the  Church,  in  her  office  of  the 
sene  Christ ; nor  did  she  forget  the  singing  ; dead,  seems  to  hxrk  back  at  this  tranquillity 
birds,  for  whom  she  usisl  to  scatter  i of  domestie  life,  as  if  dying  men  might 
crumbs  under  the  trees  in  the  name  of  ! grieve  to  leave  it  “ non  aspiciam  hominem 
tlieir  Creator,  She  used  to  take  always  . villra,  et  habitatorem  quietis.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CT  not  within  the  family  alone  i therefore,  his  song  is  old:  he  has  grown 
peace  in  these  ^es  found.  i old  amongst  his  enemies : he  has  not  been 
The  whole  cirmmunity,  more  or  [ renewed  by  gracc.’  f Tlie  virtues  which 
^*^***'  influence  ; for  1 are  exclusively  found  in  the  garden  of  the 

wherever  the  Catiiolic  Church  | Church,  or  which  only  as  t'orced  e.xotica 
has  children,  there  must  be  jwace,  since  I can  be  sevm  elsewhere,  an:  all  the  delicious 
love  is  die  spirit  which  distinguishes  them  : graces  which  St  Paul  U-rms  tlve  fruits  of 

and.  therefore.  St.  Thomas  says,  that  the  j the  Spirit  charity,  joy,  jxiace,  patience, 
mere  view  of  the  order  of  Christiun  states  benignity,  gcxidness,  longanimity,  meek- 
causes  harmony  and  sweetness  of  mind.*  ness,  faith,  modesty ; opposed  to  enmities 
"All  who  arc  made  new  in  Christ " says  and  contentious,  emulations,  angers,  quar- 
St  Augustin,  “sing  what  the  psalmist  rvds,  dissentious  sects,  envyings,  homicides : 
tenns  a new  song  ; and  this  is  the  song  of  and  if  any  one  should  think  that  this  con- 
poace.  this  is  the  song  of  charity.  No  one  tradicts  vvhat  we  before  advanced  respecting 
who  separates  himself  from  the  alliance  of  the  noble  and  magnanimous  character  of 
the  saints  sings  this  new  song : for  ho  Catholic  morality,  let  him  be  told  that, 
follows  the  old  animosity,  not  the  new  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  middle 
charity,  which  is  peace,  the  spiritual  bond,  ages,  “ the  desire  of  human  glory,"  to  use 
the  edifice  of  living  stones.  He  bears  the 
thorns  of  dissension,  not  the  fruits  of  love: 
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the  words  of  St.  Thomas,  “t.ikes  away 
greatiu-.s.s  of  mind  that  “meekness  be- 
longs to  heroic  virtue  ;”f  and  peace  to 
youtli,  because  tlie  Catholic  religion  in 
soim^  degive  leads  to  a restoration  of  the 
state  of  innocence ; and,  therefore,  the 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  alluding  to  St. 
Louis,  say,  “The  king,  because  he  was 
young  and  gentle,  granted  them  peace  and 
love."; 

Hede,  when  stimming  up  the  praises  of 
St.  Aidan,  places  in  the  van  “studium 
pads."  This  pacific  character  is  eminently 
remarkable  in  the  care  evinced  by  men  in 
ages  of  faith  to  avoid  litigation,  to  shun 
disputes  of  every  kind,  and  to  repntss 
ambitious  desires  ; and  hence  a peai,el'ul 
tone  penaded  Catholic  society,  wliich  do- 
noled  the  multitude  of  the  sons  of  (jod  on 
earth.  Jiuratori  remarks,  that  tlic  occa- 
sions for  litigation  in  the  middle  ages  were 
much  fewer  thati  in  subsequent  times. 
The  poverty  of  those  ages  in  respect  to 
laws  had,  at  least,  this  aiivantage.  that  dis- 
putos  wen;  settled  in  tiiiich  ahort»'r  time, 
and  with  less  dilhculty.  Then  were  there 
men  instructed  and  skilled  to  dei’ide  be- 
tween justice  and  injustice,  though  they 
wanted  the  multiplex  legal  science  of 
mmlem  times.J  Ambrosius  Antpertus, 
the  imister  and  archchancellor,  as  some 
say,  of  Charlemagne,  shows  the  injustice 
of  having  doubtful  intricate  laws,  by  which 
the  |K)or  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
atlmini.stor  law.j|  The  evils  which  he  ex- 
{loses  explain  the  ancient  rituals,  in  which 
we  find  “ llissa  contra  judices  male 
agentes,"*!  and  the  law  which  required 
that  a priest  should  stand  on  the  judge's 
right  hand  during  the  trial.**  The  chro- 
nicles of  St.  Denis,  relating  the  death  of 
Alaurilien,  bishop  of  Cahors,  in  580,  say 
that  he  passeil  to  the  joys  of  paradise  ; for, 
besides  giving  immense  alms,  he  used  to 
sustain  and  defend  the  poor  of  his  church, 
and  of  his  diocese,  against  the  false  judg- 
ments of  felon  judges.ff  “In  80ii,  the 
pious  and  merciful  Emperor  Charles,” 
says  an  ancient  writer,  “remembering  the 
poor  who  wi're  in  his  empire,  and  who 
could  not  have  justice,  was  unwilling  to 
send  his  vassals  of  the  palace  to  adminis- 
ter it  to  tile  poor  for  gifts ; but  he  chose 
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an  hbishops  and  bishops,  and  abbots,  wiUi 
dukes  ami  counts,  who  hi«l  no  need  to  re- 
ceive gifts  from  the  innocent;  and  he  sent 
them  to  administer  justice  to  tlie  Church, 
and  to  widows  and  oqihans,  and  to  the 
poor  and  to  all  the  people."*  “ Let  the 
count  of  the  pnhu'f  jttiow, " says  the  capi- 
tulary, “ that  he  is  appointed  to  ailininister 
justice  to  the  jSKir  and  to  the  less  jiower- 
ful."  So  ill  seconded  wa.s  he  by  his  dukes, 
counts,  and  viscounts,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  choose  for  his  imperial  commissioners 
alntost  exclusively  bishops  aiid  abbots.  He 
had  so  little  confidence  in  laical  magis- 
trates, that  he  authorised  in  all  cases  an 
ajqieal  from  their  tribunal  to  that  of  the 
bishop.  I'ndcr  Louis,  his  son,  it  was  de- 
creed. that  in  the  malls  and  plocits,  first 
of  all  widows,  oriihans,  and  the  poor  should 
Is'  heard  ; and  if  they  should  be  unable 
to  conduct  their  causes,  that  patrons  should 
la>  given  to  a.ssist  them.  The  ancient  par- 
liaments were  judicial;  and  a modem 
author,  sjieaking  of  our  own,  says  that 
nothing  but  a complete  examination  of  the 
jwlitions  presented  to  the  king  in  parlia- 
ment can  convey  any  idea  of  the  facility 
w ith  w hich  tlie  humblest  suitor  obtained, 
at  least,  a hearing,  or  the  promise  of  a re- 
medy. “These  legi.slators,"  he  adds,  “knew 
that  the  .speedy  redress  of  minor  complaints 
was  the  great  secret  by  which  the  tranquil- 
lity of  tlie  commonwealth  is  8ustained."t 
Wise  and  careful  provisions  were  made 
that  judges  and  lawyers  should  be  men 
fearing  Uod.  and  that  if  any  base  persons 
should  be  detected  in  such  offices  they 
might  be  expelled  from  them.;  “The  pro- 
fession of  an  advia-ate,"  says  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterfiury,  “ought  to  be  venerable 
and  glorious.  What  he  has  received  gratis 
he  should  impart  gratis ; advocating  the 
caii.se  of  orphans  and  widows  for  the  utility 
of  the  republic,  and  for  the  liberty  of  the 
Chiin  li,  requiring  nothing,  receiring  what 
is  voluntarily  oficred,  delivering  the  weak 
from  the  hand  of  the  strong,  and  the  poor 
man  fnun  those  that  would  devour  him. 
A moderate  salaiy  would  profit  him  more 
than  to  receive  the  treasures  of  avarice; 
for  a little  is  Is'tter  to  a just  man  than  the 
wealth  of  sinners.  If  he  expended  freely 
and  without  remuneration  the  talent  of 
science  committed  to  him  by  ffod,  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  not  shortened,  that 
He  cannot  reward  him  according  to  or 
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beyond  his  merits."*  “Are  you  u lawyer," 
asks  Rntherius  of  Verona,  “and  do  you 
wish  to  be  a Christian  ? Remember  that 
your  name  is  ailvoeate,  and  be  a faithful 
minister  of  so  good  a thing:  for  of  our 
Lord  it  is  said,  that  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father.  Dissemble,  therefore, 
that  otlier  name  which  denotes  your  rel  ation 
to  causes,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  love.'  t 
That  these  views  of  the  profession  were 
often  realised  is  attested  even  by  tombs,  as 
by  that  of  Guillaume  de  Chamac,  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  who  died  in 
LS48,  and  on  which  was  rend  : “O  quam 
sollicite  quam  sancte.  quaraque  perite  jus 
studuit!"  At  Rome  there  was  an  institu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  legally  defending  the 
rights  of  the  poor.  The  pious  Giron,  who 
spent  his  life  in  defending  the  p<x)r,  may 
be  considered  its  founder.  Rome  tlien  be- 
held a society  of  men  of  the  first  talent, 
ready  at  a moment  to  succour  tlie  iiuligent, 
and  to  plead  their  cause  without  remunera- 
tion. Nevertheless,  to  litigation  under  tliese 
most  favourable  auspices  the  ancient  Catho- 
lic society  evinced  a repugnance  that  at  the 
present  day  seems  hardly  credible.  The 
Church  had  a horrorof  prosecutions.  Hence 
the  canon  of  the  synod  of  Eliberina  says, 
“ If  any  of  the  faithful  should  become  an 
informer,  and  by  his  information  any  one 
should  be  proscribed  or  slain,  be  it  decreed 
that  he  receive  not  the  communion  at  his 
death.”  This  was  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  a peculiar  position  : but  still  the 
pacific  shrunk  from  such  acts.  They  agreed 
ill  with  the  love  of  their  hearts.  The 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Mayenec  under 
Raban  Maur  decreed  that  all  clerks  and 
monks  were  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  any 
litigation  or  dispute  in  secular  courts,  ex- 
cepting in  defence  of  orphans  or  widows 
and  in  the  pastoral  instructions  of  a bishop 
before  the  year  .500,  we  read  this  sentence, 
“Let  no  one  amongst  you  be  litigious."§ 
The  general  chapter  of  Citeaux,  in  1188, 
prohibited  the  decretals  of  Gratian  from 
being  exposed  in  the  common  library, 
because  it  might  be  an  occasion  of  fall  to 
indiscreet  spirits : and  at  the  end  of  the 
next  century  Cardinal  le  Moine  forbad  the 
students  of  his  college  at  Paris  to  frequent 
the  schools  of  decretals.  “ What  is  this  I 
pray  ? ’ asks  St.  Bernard.  “ p’rora  morning 
till  evening  to  litigate  or  hear  litigations  ? 
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Day  after  day  uttereth  strifes  ; night  after 
night  indicates  midicc.  It  is  of  a stupid 
heart  not  to  feel  its  own  rontiniiol  vexation. 
‘Vexatio  dat  intellcctum  auditui,"  says 
some  one.  It  is  tme."*  PeUtr  of  Ulois 
wriU'S  to  a clerk  of  the  king  of  England, 
and  thus  dissuades  him  from  studying 
law:  “The  wisdom  from  above  we  know 
is  pacific.  It  asks  the  things  which  are  of 
peace,  and  with  those  who  hate  peace 
teaches  us  to  be  pacific.  But  the  science  of 
the  law  is  hardly  ever  pacific  ; because  it 
is  always  liligating  concerning  contrai  ts, 
or  injuries,  or  causes,  or  actions,  or  obliga- 
tions, judgments,  sentences,  or  apjreids,  or 
other  things  which  fan  the  ashes  of  litiga- 
tion when  tliey  would  otlierwise  have  been 
extinguished.  The  science  and  clorpicnce 
of  lawyers  ore  all  exen'ised  on  sins,  and 
filh'd  with  qusirrels.  What  spirit,  1 pray 
you,  now  dominates  in  the  profession  of 
law  ? The  spirit  of  elation,  of  cupidity,  of 
boasting,  of  r rror  and  giiidincss,  and  of  a 
pride  languishing  over(|uestions  and  battles 
of  words,  lending  men  into  the  guilt  of 
those  who  aredouble-tongued.seekiugfillhy 
lucre. "+  "A  certain  lawyer,”  says  Ca-sar 
of  Heisterbach,  “lately  died  in  Sa.xony, 
and  after  death  they  could  find  no  tongue 
in  his  mouth.  De.servedly  he  lost  it  dying 
who  had  so  often  sold  it  while  olive.  When 
master  Henry  and  Falco  of  Treves  died, 
many  noblemen  of  the  countiy  died  alsmt 
the  same  lime  ; and  1 remember  a certain 
canon  saying,  ‘these  nobles  did  well  to 
take  their  lawyers  with  them ; for  they 
will  stand  in  great  need  of  them.’  "J  This 
only  expressed  facetiously  im  opinion  which 
is  gravely  announced  in  our  time  by  a 
shrewd  observer,  who  .says  that  lawyers 
“ are  wann  in  tongue  and  cold  in  heart ; 
headstrong,  punctilious,  stringers  of  words 
together  for  ever,  and  enemies  of  logic,  for 
logic  goes  straight  to  its  end,  and  tlieir 
business  is  not  to  arrive  at  it  soon."  Now 
no  disposition  could  be  more  foreign  from 
the  Catholic  character  than  this ; so  that 
where  it  was  found,  historians  speak  of  it 
as  a singularity.  Thus  I’etms  Cyrnmus 
remarks,  that  the  Corsicans  are  so  skilled 
in  pleading,  that  when  a cause  of  litigation 
comes  on  you  would  say  they  were  all  good 
lawyers : though  he  observes  elsewhere, 
that  when  a controversy  arises,  even  in 
time  of  war.  they  choose  any  good  man  for 
arbiter,  and  obey  his  sentence  no  less  than 
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if  it  were  the  verdict  of  a legal  magistrate.*  | 
The  danger  of  being  involved  in  litigation  | 
is  adduced  by  St.  Nilua  as  a reason  for 
renouncing  the  world  and  fljdng  to  the 
desert.  “ One  man,”  he  says,  “ removes  the 
boundar)'  of  your  vineyard  to  enlarge  his 
own  ; another  sends  his  flock  upon  your 
lauds  ; another  turns  aside  the  water  from 
your  garden.  He  who  resists  such  things 
must  be  constantly  in  the  forum,  and 
exchange  the  contemplation  of  eternal 
things  for  the  cunning  watchfulness  of  a 
negotiator. "f  Gerbort,  afterwards  Pope 
Sylvester,  prefers  even  war  to  legal  pro- 
ceedings ; for,  writing  to  the  abbot  and 
brethren  of  Aurillac,  respecting  his  flight 
from  Rheims,  where  his  election  to  that 
see  had  excited  enemies  against  him,  he 
says,  “being  unable  to  take  revenge  by- 
force,  they  seek  to  do  so  by  law,  and  the 
strife  of  arms  is  more  tolerable  than  the 
discussion  of  laws.  ‘ Estque  tolerabilior 
armorura  colluctatio  quam  Icgum  discep- 
tatio.”“  In  fact,  the  very  suspension  of 
law  pi-oceedings  on  all  days  consecrated 
by  religion  showed  an  analogy  with  the 
truce  of  God.  “It  is  to  be  announced  to 
the  minister  of  the  republic.’'  says  a capi- 
tulary, “that  from  the  fourth  fcria  before 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  till  after  the  octave 
of  Easter,  and  from  the  fourth  feria  before 
our  Lord's  nativity  till  after  the  conse- 
crated days,  and  similarly  on  all  other 
days  of  fasting,  no  one  must  presume  to 
hold  any  mall  or  public  placit,  unless  it 
be  ‘ De  concordia  et  pacificatione  discor- 
dantium.’  There  must  be  no  litigations 
or  contentions,  lest  we  should  incur  the 
censure  of  the  Lord.  • Ecce  ad  lites  et  con- 
tentioncs  jejunatis.’”§  Ono  of  the  charges 
adduced  against  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  to 
warrant  his  deposition,  was  that  he  had 
held  a general  placit  in  holy  week,  when 
the  paschal  sacraments  are  celebrated  by 
all  Christians;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  prevented  the  priests  of  the  Lord  from 
fulfilling  their  offices,  and  grievously  op- 
pressed the  poor.ll 

“Let  no  priest  ever  excite  any  litiga- 
tion against  his  neighbour,”  says  a capitu- 
lary of  Charlemagne,  which  was  a lesson 
to  all  the  pacific.il  “ Let  no  one, " says  a 
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I decree  of  the  synod  of  Worms,  in  1700, 
I “receive  without  deep  examination  the 
accusation  in  evidence  of  a man  who  fre- 
quently litigates,  and  who  is  quick  to  ac- 
cuse.”* The  Proverbs  of  Wipe,  addressed 
to  Henry,  son  of  tlio  emperor  Conrad,  are 
full  of  denunciations  against  law-suits. 
“Viri  mites  renuunt  lites;”  and  again, 
“ It  is  better  to  hear  the  poor  than  the 
.sound  of  litigation."t  At  Nismes,  on  the 
tomb  of  Bernard  de  Trilia,  the  thirteenth 
provincial  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  it  was 
commemorated  that  he  had  never  had  a 
contention  with  any  one  : 

^'Constans  ac  humilis,  cumnemine  nulla  sibl  lis.”| 

The  avoidance  of  lawsuits  was  the  motive 
a.ssigned  by  Gregory  X.,  writing  to  the 
king  of  Sicily,  for  studying  law.  “That 
knowledge,”  he  says,  “is  given  in  order 
that  litigious  strife  may  be  removed,  and 
justice  secured."  From  the  same  motive 
U'stiuneuts  were  to  be  cautiously  made. 
Ives  dc  Neslc,  count  of  Soissons,  preparing 
to  join  the  crusade,  wrote  his  will,  which 
began  thus  : " It  is  a laudable  foresight 
in  a man  to  establish  by  testament  what 
he  wishes  to  bequeath  to  each,  in  order 
that  after  his  dcatli  peace  may  be  preserved 
between  relatives"!  .Among  the  rules  for 
the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  which  em- 
braced so  many  persons  living  in  tlie  world, 
we  read  that  they  are  to  use  every  effort  to 
avoid  lawsuits,  and  that  if  prosecuted  by 
others,  they  are  to  endeavour  to  terminate 
the  strife  by  a compromise.||  In  short, 
not  alone  those  who  were  in  philosophy,  as 
in  Plato’s  time,  but  multitudes  of  the 
faithful  engaged  in  the  various  active  pur- 
suits of  the  world,  were  so  averse  to  such 
proceedings  that,  as  he  says,  they  did  not 
even  know  tlie  way  either  to  the  place  of 
popular  assembly  or  to  the  courts  of  law, 
or  to  any  other  common  hall,  and  they 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  laws  or  written 
decrees.^  What  is  even  more  surprising, 
some  cities,  like  Genoa,  for  many  ages  had 
no  hall  for  the  administration  of  law.**  Of 
the  resolution,  prevalent  in  ages  of  faith, 
to  suffer  loss  rather  than  institute  legal 
proceedings,  we  had  occasion  to  speak  on 
a former  occasion,  citing  the  example  of 
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king  Robert,  that  paiicm  of  meekness,  in 
which  the  peace  of  God  seemed  visible.  In 
the  castle  of  Estanipcs,  one  of  the  inniiy 
poor  whom  he  fed  at  his  table,  while  lying  at 
bis  feet,  cut  from  his  knee  a gold  ornament 
and  fled.  The  queen,  on  rising  from  table, 
broke  forth  into  bitter  complaints.  “Who  has 
dishonoured  you  ?”  “ No  one,"  replied  the 

king;  “doubtless  this  gold  being  more  ne- 
cessary to  whoever  took  it  than  to  me, 
by  God’s  help  will  profit  him."  Another 
robber  cutting  of?*  the  fiinge  of  his  mantle, 
Robert  said,  “ Go,  content  with  what  you 
have  taken  ; some  one  else  will  want  the 
rest."  Peter  the  Venerable,  writing  to 
Odo,  ab?)ot  of  the  greater  monastery  of 
Tours,  expressed  the  general  conviction  : 
“This  I say,  that  it  is  safer  for  every  Chris- 
tian, and  especially  for  a monk,  to  possess 
somewhat  less  in  ])cacc  than  somewhat  more 
wriih  contention."  In  the  next  book  we 
shall  see  how  the  monks  acted  in  this  respect : 
here  we  can  only  observe  how  ibis  advice 
was  followed  by  persons  in  the  world.  The 
letters  of  Philip,  count,  and  of  Matilda, 
countess  of  Boulogne,  in  1228,  are  to  this 
effect : “Whereas  the  bishop  of  Meaux  says 
that  he  has  a right  to  be  received  into  our 
castle  of  St.  Martin  whenever  any  contention 
arises  between  him  and  the  count  of  Cham- 
pagne ; and  whereas  wc  are  iguoranl  of  that 
right:  nevertheless,  having  held  a council 
of  good  men,  wc  grant  for  the  good  of  peace, 
that  as  often  as  any  contentions  shall  arise 
between  the  said  bishop  and  count,  if  the 
bishop  should  not  dare  to  remain  at  Meaux, 
then  whether  we  be  in  the  kingdom  of  France 
or  out  of  that  kingdom,  he  may  be  received 
by  us,  or  by  whoever  may  bo  our  heirs,  into 
onr  fortress  of  St.  Martin,  and  have  twenty 
of  his  family,  with  their  horses,  in  our  town 
of  St  .Marlin. Thus  he  in  fact  yielded 
his  right  for  the  sake  of  peace.  Xerius 
Cap])oni,  the  Florentine,  used  to  make 
peace  between  citizens  who  were  at  law, 
exhorting  secretly  each  side  not  to  proceed 
further  through  uvarice.f  Claude  !e  Pelle- 
tier, comptroller  general  and  minister  of 
stale,  after  quitting  the  court  in  Ki97,  re- 
tired to  his  iiiagniliccnt  castle  of  Villcncuve 
le  Roy,  where  he  rnainiained  a discipline 
almost  monastic.  Here  was  a good  library 
and  a gallery  of  paintings,  with  inscriptions 
upon  every  part  of  the  walls,  and  even  u])on 
the  seats  in  the  park.  In  order  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  families  of  bis  people,  he  made 
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a juris-consult  come  from  Paris,  who  was  I 
to  refrain  them  from  going  to  law  with  each 
other,  and  to  bring  to  an  end  all  differences.* 
The  truth  is,  that  from  the  manners  of  the  ; 
first  Christians  must  be  (raced  this  repiig-  | 
nance  of  the  middle  agc.s  to  law',  and  also  | 
this  feeling  ol  its  inutility  ; for  even  the  | 
heathens  had  remarked  that  if  the  judges 
were  wise  men,  and  the  assembly  honest,  ! 
there  would  be  but  little  scope  lor  eloquence,  1 
or  need  of  that  art  iu  contending,  which  | 
consists  in  giving  a contrary  inflection  to  , 
that  which  had  been  bent  from  the  right  j 
linc.f  St.  Chrysostom  had  thus  sjmken. 
“It  is  best  to  prevent  private  litigation  by 
benign  compromise,  that  you  may  direct  a i 
friend  to  that  which  litigation  proposes  to 
effect;  but  as  for  accusations  before  the  || 
public  judges,  I do  not  say  abandon  them  ; 
lor  a compromise,  but  never  begin  them.'*  1 
The  clergy  in  their  pastoral  capacity  pre-  i_ 
vented  much  litigation.  Thus  Bourdoise  is  i 
described  as  reconciling  enemies  and  ter-  j 
minating  law  suits.  J Among  the  insiruc-  ' 
tions  to  visitors  pro|K>sed  by  the  council  of  i 
Rheims  in  1408,  we  read  that  on  coming  to 
each  parish,  they  are  to  inquire  whether  ^ 
there  are  any  mortal  enmities  between  j>er-  ] 
sims  belonging  to  it,  whether  there  are  any  | 
lawsuits  pending,  and  if  so,  whether  the  . 
parties  can  summarily  be  brought  to  con-  | 
cord.§  Bishops  generally  were  chosen  as  ■ 
arbiters.  Thus  wc  read  that  St,  Hngucs, 
bishop  of  Grenoble,  acting  in  that  capacity,  , 
used  to  terminate  quarrels  and  appease  en- 
mities by  the  charm  of  bis  evangelical 
language.  The  church,  however,  not  content 
with  individual  exertions,  had  organized  in 
most  places,  as  in  the  archbishopric  of  Arles, 
an  ecclesia-siicul  office,  or  court  of  arbiters, 
for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  disputes  and 
prereniing  lawsuits;!)  whose  decisions  gene- 
rally began  like  (hat  of  .Arnold,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  in  1140,  “because  it  is  written 
Beaii  pacifici.*’^  Besides  which  there  were 
councils  of  Prud’liommes,  who  arbitrated  in 
innumerable  cases,  and  arranged  them  amica- 
bly, to  whom  were  given  most  wise  and  just 
rules  in  the  time  of  St.  Louis.  Thus  in 
13()4,  Louis  de  Cbaiillon  regulated  a great 
difference  with  the  abbey  of  St.  Crepin  at 
Soissons,  respecting  seigiietirial  rights  ; and 
this  he  did  amicably,  instead  of  going  to  i 
law,  which  would  have  caused,  he  said,  much 
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pain  to  the  monks.*  In  1350,  the  chapter 
of  Soissons  chose  for  arbiter  of  their  diffe- 
rences, the  Bishop  William  Bertrand,  ihoiiph 
he  was  one  of  the  interested  parties  in  the 
cause.  He  then  called  before  him  twenty 
citizens,  and  gave  semenco  according  to 
their  testimony  on  ottth.’’f  Similarly,  a 
man  named  Notger,  having  a dispute 
concerning  a piece  of  ground  with  Gritnald, 
abbot  of  St.  Gall,  they  arranged  it  amica- 
bly. Their  chart  begins  thus : For  the 

love  of  Almighty  God,  it  must  be  an  ob- 
ject of  great  study  to  every  one  to  provide 
for  and  consolidate  every  where  peace  and 
concord,  that  quarrels  and  discords  may  be 
avoided  and  abolished.*'  Inumnerable  other 
cases  occur  oi  the  same  kind,  as  may  be 
witnessed  in  the  ancient  foniiulas  I)e  Trans- 
actionibus  et  Pactionibus and  in  the  great 
collection  by  Martene,  there  are  a multitude 
of  cases  of  arbitration  by  the  Pnuniommcs 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  that  between 
the  Seigneur  William  do  Calviniaco  and  the 
burghers  of  chatcati  Rodulph,  in  12*29,  and 
that  between  the  King  St.  Louis,  and  those 
of  Rupelle  in  123 1.§  The  lenns  of  the 
document  attesting  the  pacificatiun  of  dis- 
putes by  the  ecclesiastical  mediation  are 
remarkable.  Thus  we  read,  **  1 Hemy,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  Liege,  mindful, 
nay  solicitous,  of  our  Lord’s  example,  who 
coming  into  the  world  brought  peace  to 
men  of  good  will,  and  who  departing  from 
it,  left  peace  to  his  disciples,  make  known 
to  all  present  and  future,  how  the  contention 
is  terminated  between  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  Liege,  and  the  monastery  of  St. 
Huberl,"||  Again,  in  1090,  we  read,  Be 
it  known  to  all  the  faithful  in  Christ,  how  I, 
Hermann  III.,  though  a sinner,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  desiring  with  desire,  as  far  as  is 
possible  to  human  fragility,  to  eradicate  from 
the  whole  extent  of  our  see,  the  litigations 
of  controversies,  have  decreed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  hateful  discord  which  has  so  long 
abominably  existed  between  the  canons  of 
St.  Mary  and  the  monks  of  Brunwylre.”^ 
Again,  in  1 100,  “As  the  stale  of  the  whole 
church  is  consolidated  by  the  pacific  bonds 
of  charily,  and  as  the  unity  of  holy  society 
is  dissipated  by  the  pestiferous  scandal  of 
dissensions,  whoever  wishes  to  come  to  the 
visions  of  eternal  peace,  must  of  necessity 
study  with  all  diligence  to  keep  peace,  if 
possible,  with  all  men,  and  especially  with 
brethren:  therefore,  we  the  canons  of  the 
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church  of  Mans,  loving  peace  and  concord, 
and  desiring  to  take  away  from  the  midst  of 
u.s  the  evil  ot  di.scord,  have  put  an  end  in 
this  manner  to  iltc  dispute  which  has  existed 
between  us  and  the  monks  of  St,  Viiiconi.”* 
When  a reconciliation  was  effected  at  Rome 
between  Henry,  archbishop  elect  of  Treves, 
Theoderic,  abbot  of  St.  Matthew  in  that 
city,  and  .Alexander,  a monk  of  that  monas- 
tery, the  document  which  they  signed  attest- 
ing it,  began  tbits,  “The  pacific  hearts  of 
those  pers<nis,  enlightened  by  trmh,  and  by 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  teaching  peace  to 
men,  though  sometimes  liable  to  he  tom  by 
the  enemy  of  the  human  race  sowing  the 
seeds  of  hatred,  yet,  in  process  of  lime,  arc 
sure  to  expel  the  darkness  of  that  chief 
malignity,  and  to  recover  peace  which  puts  i 
an  end  to  all  strife."  These  men,  on  their  I 
reium  to  Germany,  were  ever  after  much  ;■ 
greater  friends  than  they  had  been  before  i; 
enemies,  f I 

No  loss  remarkable  are  the  hulls  of  popes  ;; 
confirming  these  decisions;  that  of  Innocent  | 
I\\,  in  1245,  confirming  the  arbilreinent  of  !| 
a certain  bishop,  begins  thus,  “From  a i, 
slonn,  the  sailor  endeavours  to  guide  his  1| 
ship  into  port  as  soon  as  possible,  lest  it  i 
should  be  left  tempest- tost  to  the  collision  of  ' 
the  waves;  so  does  a right  judge  endeavour  | 
to  conduct  a cause  from  the  angry  flood  of 
litigation  into  the  port  of  amicable  adjust-  i 
ment,  lest  under  the  continual  uproar  of  [ 
judicial  proceedings  by  the  confusion  of 
trials,  it  should  be  inextricably  involved ; 
for  it  is  an  injury  to  men  when  any  delay 
occurs  in  the  decisions  of  controversies."  J 
To  the  same  effect  writes  Innocent  III. 

“ We  have  decreed,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
put  an  end  to  this  strife  by  composition, 
rather  than  decide  it  by  a judicial  sentence." 
Adrian  1V\  speaks  thus  to  Henry,  bishop  of 
Beauvais,  “a  controversy  having  arisen  be- 
tween you  and  the  religious  brethren  of  St. 
Lucian,  they  have  decreed  rather  to  submit 
to  your  will  than  to  dispute  judicially  with  | 
your  nobility,  hoping  that  this  humility  will  | 
be  more  useful  than  any  litigious  dispuia-  : 
lions ; therefore,  by  apostolic  letter  we  ad-  ' 
monish  your  charily,  and  exhort  you  in  the 
Lord,  so  to  conduct  yourself  towards  them  • 
in  this  affair  of  the  tenths  and  fishing-rights, 
that  you  may  .seem  to  love  and  cherish  the 
religious  brethren  for  the  love  of  Christ. "§  | 
Alexander  111. writes  to  Henty',  archbishop  | 
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of  Rheim8»  saying,  he  should  restrain 
Guido,  bishop  of  Chalons,  from  receiving  a 
cause  against  a widow,  which  had  been 
I decided,  thereby  unjustly  and  against  reason, 

I fatiguing  her  by  expensive  litigation  ; you 
must,  therefore,  admonish  and  compel  him 
to  cease  from  molesting  her.”*  The  litiga- 
tions of  kings  and  great  men  were  often  not 
othetwise  settled.  Pope  Eugene  III.  writes 
to  Hugo,  bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  to  Ber- 
nard, abbot  of  Clainaux,  in  these  tcnns : 

**  Hearing  that  some  degree  of  rancour  has 
arisen  between  Louis,  king  of  the  Francs, 

< and  Hcnr}',  bishop  of  Beauvais,  we  were 
j died  with  vehement  grief.  In  order  to 
I eradicate  from  their  hearts  every  root  of  j 
bitterness,  wo  wish,  as  we  cannot  attend  to  j 
it  ourselves,  that  your  charity  would  under- 
take it.  Therefore,  we  beseech  you  to  re- 
pair to  the  king's  presence,  and  having 
summoned  to  it  our  brother,  the  bishop, 
that  you  would  examine  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint between  them  accurately  — absque 
strepitu,  and  having  removed  all  ground  of 
offence,  that  you  would  reconcile  them  to 
I each  other  in  concord  and  fraternal  charity, 
j so  that  the  royal  dignity  may  be  preserved 
in  all  its  integrity,  and  the  episcopal  honour 
I not  injured,  and  that  fraternal  charity  be- 
j twoen  them  may  be  re-established  with 
I perpetual  love.*'J 

I In  short,  one  has  only  to  open  the  letters 
j of  any  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  difierent 
I bishops,  to  see  proof  how  well  men  in  the 
I middle  ages  attended  to  the  counsel  of  St. 

I Paul,  to  bring  their  difference  before  the 
saints.  “The  wisdom  of  the  apostolic  see,** 
says  Innoccul  VI.,  alluding  to  certain 
statutes  of  Benedict  XII.,  “diligently  pro- 
viding for  quiet  and  peace,  willingly  explains 
and  elucidates  whatever  things  may  seem 
dubious,  lest  they  should  give  rise  to  litiga- 
tion and  strife.”^  Innumerable  cases  of 
property  and  inheritance  were  thus  sub- 
mitted to  Alexander  III.  to  all  of  which  he 
lent  a patient  ear;  replying  on  some  occa- 
sions, as  he  says  himself,  the  more  speedily 
on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  plaintifl.§ 
“It  is  our  office,*'  he  says,  “to  make  peace 
between  the  discordant,  and  to  procure  jus- 
tice for  every  onc."||  The  desire  of  all 
parlies  which  led  to  such  arrangements,  was 
eminently  pacific.  They  deprecated  the 
noise  of  legal  discussion  : so  we  read  in  the 
old  chronicle  of  Parma,  “those  on  both 
sides  promised  to  satisfy  each  other,  sine 
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strepitu  judicis.”*  On  the  termination  of  , 
diflerences  by  what  was  termed  “ the  judg-  j 
menls  of  God,’*  Muratori  treau  at  length. f , 
The  purgation  by  oath  was  always  sanctioned  | 
and  approved  by  the  Church,  as  was  also  ' 
purgation  by  the  Enchari.^i,  of  which  so 
memorable  an  example  was  seen  when 
Adrian  II.  received  it,  in  8b9,  from  King  | 
Lothaire  and  his  nobles,  who  were  so  soon 
after  struck,  as  it  was  believed,  by  diviue 
vengeance.  With  resiK'ct  to  the  other  modes 
of  discovering  hidden  truth  that  came  under 
this  class,  pious  hut  rash,  the  church  did 
not  invent  them,  and  the  Roman  pontiffs 
always  reprobated  them.  They  were  called 
vulgar  because  invented  by  the  people.  Such 
was  the  judgment  of  cold  water,  the  rite  of 
which  is  given  in  an  antipbonarium  of  the 
year  1150,  in  the  library  of  the  chapter  of  j 
Milan  : in  another,  the  names  of  Ix)o  111.,  i 
Charlemagne,  aud  blessed  Eugene,  are  1 
erroneously  proposed  as  an  authority.  It 
is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  death  ^ 
was  to  ensue  to  the  party  by  this  judgment.  I 
That  of  hot  water  required  that  the  hand  ■ 
only  should  be  immersed.  The  jiidgment 
of  the  cross  was  by  Ute  two  parties  standing  : 
before  llie  altar  with  arms  extended  in  form  i 
of  a cross,  while  the  jvassion  was  read  from 
St.  Matthew ; and  whoever  held  them  longest 
without  trembling  was  deemed  innocent.  A 
modem  historian  remarks  the  grandeur  of 
the  idea  that  the  guilty  man  would  be  the  | 
first  to  tremble,  and  hence  observes  that  these 
judgments  arc,  after  all,  one  of  the  glories  of  | 
the  middle  ages.  “They  show,”  he  adds, 
“what  was  deemed  the  force  of  conscience  and 
ofrcinorse,a  powcrwhich  it  must  be  admitted 
can  no  longer  be  found.”  The  fact  too  was, 
be  believes,  that  subsequent  examination 
generally  proved  the  justice  of  the  decision.  { 
No  truce  of  the  judgment  of  passing  through 
fire  is  found  in  the  west,  before  the  year  ^ 
ltX)0;  but  in  the  east  it  had  been  us^  in  \ 
the  Arian  controversy.  At  length,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Holy  See,  these  judgments 
were  wholly  abolished.  The  judgment  of 
the  cross  was  the  first  to  bo  suppressed, 
because  tho  people  were  told  by  Louis-le 
Deboimairo  that  it  was  irreverent  to  our 
Lord’s  passion : for  he  prohibited  it,  “ ne 
Cbristi  passio,  qum  glorificala  est,  ciijuslibct 
tcmcritate  contemiiii  habeauir,”J  The  judg- 
ment at  open  variance  with  peace  by  single 
combat,  is  traced  from  tho  pagans.  Livy 
relates  instances  of  its  use  in  Spain,  but  the 
Longobards  were  the  first  to  adopt  it  in 
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I Christendom;  and  Gundobadus,  kinp;  of  the 
Burgundians,  an  Arian  heretic,  was  the  first 
to  make  it  legal,  in  which  he  was  opposed 
by  St.  Avitus,  who  exclaimed  against  such 
a barbarous  and  impious  custom.  The  Goths 
were  averse  to  it,  as  were  also  for  a long 
time  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  Luitprand, 
king  of  the  Longobards,  declared  that  he 
acted  only  through  necessity  when  he  per- 
mitted it.  Being  unable  to  extirpate  the 
custom,  Louis-le-Debonnaire  on  one  occa- 
sion recorded,  at  first  refused,  but  after- 
wards, ihrottgh  the  same  necessity,  granted 
permission  for  a combat:  but  before  the 
duel,  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  reconcile  the 
parlies,  and  promised  to  pardon  the  guilty 
on  his  avowal.  However,  the  ca.ses  were 
but  very  few  in  which  the  ancient  laws  per- 
mitted such  combats  to  take  place.  Conti- 
nually did  holy  men  inveigh  against  the 
usage.*  Agobard  wrote  to  Louis-le-Debon- 
naire, to  persuade  him  to  abolish  the  Bur- 
gundian law.  “ How  is  this  ?"  he  says, 
" that  the  testimony  of  a Christian,  of  a 
dear  brother  in  Christ,  cannot  be  received 
in  courts  on  account  of  the  law  of  a certain 
Gundobad,  who  was  an  heretic  and  enemy 
of  the  Catholic  faith  ? Hence,  it  happens, 
that  not  alone  the  strong,  but  even  the  weak 
and  aged  are  challenged  to  combat,  and  that 
for  the  vilest  things,  whence  follow  execra- 
ble battles,  unjust  homicides,  cruel  atid  per- 
verse judgments,  not  without  loss  of  faith, 
hope,  and  piety,  while  they  think  God  is 
present.  This  is  a wicked  error  and  a con- 
fused order,  that  for  such  perversities  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  should  be  despised,  and 
Christian  peace  destroyed,  and  such  an  un- 
worthy notion  of  the  good  God  conceived, 
as  if  he  could  favour  the  rapacious  and  op- 
pose the  miserable.  The  doctrine  of  Christ 
is  that  we  should  give  up  our  cloak  and 
Bufifer  fraud,  rather  than  contend  ; but  these 
men  say,  fight  and  you  are  sure  of  victory. 
Then  the  two  parties  go  forth  audaciously 
to  fight  for  things  which  they  ought  to  love 
much  less  than  each  other.  When  was  the 
truth  of  religion  determined  by  such  com- 
bats ! The  truth  was  on  the  side  of  those 
who  were  slain.  If  in  this  life  the  inno- 
cent were  always  conquerors,  Pharaoh  would 
not  have  killed  Josiah,  but  Josiah  would 
have  killed  Pharaoh.  Herod  would  not 
have  killed  .lohn,  but  John  would  have 
killed  Herod.  Nor  would  that  holy  city 
Jerusalem,  in  times  of  grace,  filled  with  in- 
numerable multitudes  of  monks  and  clerks, 
and  other  faithful,  have  been  subdued  by 


the  Sarassins.  Nor  would  Rome  have  been 
conqitered  by  Goths,  pagans,  and  heretics. 
We  do  not  say  this  as  denying  that  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  sometimes  absolves  the  in- 
nocent and  punishes  the  wicked,  but  as 
showing  that  God  has  no  were  ordained  that 
this  should  be  so,  excepting  in  the  last  judg- 
ment, and,  moreover,  on  the  ground  that 
such  combats  are  contrary  to  Christian 
simplicity  and  piety,  and  to  the  evangelical 
doctrine,  and  that  it  should  be  far  from  a 
Christian  mind  to  seek  to  escape  the  adver- 
sities of  this  world  by  conflicts,  and  to  gain 
its  joys  by  battles  ; since  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  celebration  of  mass,  we  frequently 
beseech  God  to  grant  us  for  his  love  to  de- 
spise the  prosperous  things  of  this  world, 
and  to  fear  not  its  adversities.  The  Chris- 
tian mind  must  be  fixed  on  future,  not  on 
present  things,  for  events  in  the  present  life 
are  subject  to  a hidden  dispensation,  as  the 
Holy  Scripture  testifies  : the  faithful  mind 
must  not  suppose  that  Almighty  God  wishes 
to  reveal  the  secret  things  of  men  by  hot 
water,  or  hot  iron,  much  less  by  cruel  bat- 
tles ; it  is  allowed,  indeed,  to  judge  between 
brethren  that  contentions  may  be  appeased, 
but  the  utility  of  judges  consists  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  causes,  and  in  the  subtlety  of  in- 
vestigations, as  when  Solomon  decided 
between  the  two  women  ; but  when  this  law 
of  the  heretical  Gundobad  prevails,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  finish  causes  by  legal  discus.sion, 
or  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  but  the  jndges 
must  decide  by  battle,  which  no  sacred 
authority,  no  reason  sanctions."*  Again, 
elsewhere,  he  says,  “woe  to  Babylon,  that 
great  city,  for  the  day  and  hour  of  its  judg- 
ment cometh.  But  if  the  judgment  of 
Babylon  be  thus  a thing  to  come  at  some 
future  day,  why  do  its  citizens  suppose  that 
God  judges  so  frequently  ? This  sentence 
proves  that  his  judgments  are  hidden  and 
impenetrable:  theiefore,  we  conclude,  that 
it  is  a foolish  and  proud  presumption  to 
suppose  that  the  divine  judgments  can  be 
clearly  manifested  by  batlles."f  Such  were 
the  pacific  grounds  on  which  the  judicial 
combat  continued  to  be  condemned  in  all 
subsequent  woiks,  till  its  abolition,  as  may 
be  seen  in  L’.Arbre  des  Batailles  and  many 
others. 

But  it  was  not  alone  to  litigation  that  the 
men  of  the  middle  ages  were  averse;  to 
disputation  in  any  form  that  was  not  the 
result  of  charity,  they  evinced  an  insur- 
mountable repugnance ; and  this  was  another 
cause  why  society  amidst  all  its  disorders. 
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I ever  retained  an  eminently  pacific  tone.  In 
I the  first  place  their  religion  forbade  them 
to  be  disputable.  “ Noli  contendere  verbis," 

[ said  the  unerring  text,  adding  “ad  nihil 
I enini  mile  esi,"  which  had  been  verified  in 
all  ages,  as  when  the  R0117.es  of  Japan  ap- 
proved, and  the  multitude  seemed  to  decide 
in  favour  of  the  disputations  in  public  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  which,  nevertheless,  led  to 
no  conversions.  Petrarch  cites  the  saying 
of  VaiTo,  “nitniutn  altercando  veiitas  ainit- 
titur,"^  which  agreed  well  with  the  views  of 
men  whoso  lives  were  to  show  forth  the  rule 
“non  inconientioneeteTnulaiione."  “While 
there  is  battle  in  words,"  says  St.  Hilary, 
of  Poitiers,  “while  there  is  question  of 
novelties,  while  there  is  occasion  from  am-  1 
biguilies,  while  there  is  quarrel  concerning 
authors,  while  there  is  contest  in  studies, 
while  there  is  difficulty  in  consent,  while 
each  one  begins  to  be  odious  to  the  i 
other,  no  one  is  near  to  Christ,  for  this  is  to  I 
wander  before  the  uncertain  winds  of  doc- 
trines, to  be  filled  with  perturbations  while 
we  teach,  or  with  errors  while  we  are 
taught.*’f  “ 1 wonder,”  says  St.  Bernard, 

“ how  your  religious  ears  can  endure  to  hear 
these  disputations  and  battles  of  words, 
which  profit  more  to  the  subversion  than  to 
the  discover^'  of  truth. "J  But  you  shine  in 
an  argument:  you  cause  truth  to  triumph? 
“It  is  better  to  bum  than  to  shine,”  replies 
Peter  of  Blois,  “ Lucifer  shone  and  fell ; 
Seraphim  burned  and  stood  ; because  cha- 
rity never  faileth.”§  Moreover,  “I  wish,” 
he  says,  “ that  no  man  who  has  not  an  exer- 
cised understanding,  would  ever  dis|)uie  with 
a heretic  or  a Jew.  Justinian,  the  most 
Christian  Emperor,  decreed,  by  general 
sanction,  that  no  man  should  dispute  on  the 
Trinity  or  the  Catholic  faiih.”(j  It  is  rash 
to  speak  on  things  ineffable,  to  think  on 
things  that  surpass  thought.^  “On  such 
matters,"  says  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  “I  would 
rather  be  silent  than  define  any  thing  un- 
worthily by  a rash  disputation ; for  the 
heavenly  attitude  of  the  mystery  cannot 
clearly  be  exjwsed  by  a corruptible  longue.  j 

“ Let  all  inquiry  on  such  matters  cease,”  | 
says  Peter  of  Blois  ; “ close  the  well  lest 
the  ox  or  the  ass  should  fail  into  it.”ff 
Disputation  was  not  needed  by  men  whose 
minds  were  secure  in  the  confidence  of  pos- 
sessing truth,  and  who  enjoyed  that  peace 
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of  intelligence  to  which  the  prophet  alludes 
when  saying,  “ sedebit  populus  mens  in 
pulchritudine  pacts,  in  labemaculis  fidueix, 
in  requie  opulcniiae.’*  In  Greece,  we  are 
told  that  philosophy  would  have  never  been 
in  such  honour,  if  it  bad  not  flourished  by 
means  of  the  conientions  and  dissensions  of 
learned  men.*  So  it  is  according  to  St. 
Athanasius,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  heretics, 

“ who  are,”  he  says  “ lovers  of  eternal  dis- 
pulaiions."f  “Of  each  of  whom,”  as  Cicero 
says  of  Epicurus,  “ it  is  characteristic  that 
he  should  audaciously  defend  his  decrees, 
as  of  so  rmble  a lover  of  wisdom  :”J  but  so 
far  were  Catholics  from  cherishing  this  kind 
of  spirit,  that  they  believed  it  their  highest 
privilege  to  be  delivered  from  the  strife  of 
tongues.  “ Amidst  such  contradictions  of 
philosophers,”  says  Wibald,  abbot  of  Corby, 
“whom  should  we  have  followed,  if  He  had 
not  come  who  saith  ‘ Ego  sum  via,  veritas, 
el  vita  Now  a rustic  and  illiterate  man 
can  acutely  discover  and  profoundly  judge, 
and  copiously  develop  iniih.  As  for  these 
sophistical  disputes,  they  should  he  left  to 
amuse  those  who  argue  thus.  Mouse  is  a 
syllable,  but  a syllable  does  not  eat  cheese: 
therefore,  a mouse  does  not  cat  cheese.  Let 
us  study  rather  what  belongs  to  justice  and 
piety,  to  frugality  and  modesty,  following 
our  great  contemporary  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  whose  eloquent  voice  can  awaken 
sleepers,  or  to  say  m(»re  truly,  the  dead."§ 
On  all  occasions  they  deprecate  contention. 

“ Saving  the  Catholic  Aiith,”  say  Rathcrius 
of  Verona,  in  his  book  of  instructions,  “our 
office  in  general  is  to  avoid  the  ditch. 
*Malimus  alicnis  sennouibus  humiliter  ce- 
dere  quain  perlinacilcr  conientionibusdeser- 
vire.’”||  “I  cut  short  this  discourse,"  says 
St.  Bernard,  “because  a few  words  in  peace 
are  more  useful  than  many  with  scandal.  1 
wish  1 may  have  written  these  few  things 
without  giving  scandal.”^  Peter  of  Blois 
thinks  it  would  be  better  to  keep  within  his 
breast  the  little  book  on  Christian  friend- 
ship which  he  has  composed,  and  in  order  j 
to  prevent  the  discussion  of  critics,  to  say  of  | 
it,  “secreium  mourn  mihi,  secreium  meum  i 
mihi."**  It  was  sufficient  for  Catholics  to  ! 
know  with  St.  Augustin,  that  against  reason  * 
no  one  sober,  against  the  Scriptures  no 
Christian,  and  against  the  church  no  one 
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who  is  pacific,  ever  holds  an  opinion.  It 
is  needle-ss,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ to  pro- 
tract discussion.  You  have  Moses  and  the 
Prophets;  you  have  doctors  and  pastors 
sent  to  the  ministry  of  the  faith.  Who 
hears  these,  hears  Christ.  You  have  an 
abbreviated  word,  if  gracious  brevity  delight 
you,  have  charity,  and  do  what  you  will.”* 
“Ask,"  no  says,  “for  understanding  with 
David,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  not 
beyond  or  short  of,  or  contrary,  but  accord- 
ing to  it,  which  alone  brings  peace."  Pray 
that  his  good  Spirit  may  sound  within  your 
heart  without  sound,  and  without  the  noise 
of  words,  that  it  may  speak  all  truth.  By 
following  these  precepts  men  were  soon  led 
to  feel,  with  St.  Bernard,  that  it  was  “ the 
highest  kind  of  victory  to  yield  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  that  not  to  resist  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  was  the  highest  honour 
and  glory. ”f 

The  pacific  tone  of  the  scholastic  debates 
has  struck  the  attention  of  some  modern 
authors.  Groiius  praises  the  modesty  of 
the  schoolmen  in  contending  with  reasons, 
and  not  with  re])roaches  and  the  disgusting 
scurrility  of  an  impotent  mind,  acc(>rding  to 
the  custom  of  his  own  age.J  In  fact, 
wholly  unknown  to  the  ages  of  faith,  were 
the  literary  quarrels  which  disgraced  the 
fiflcenih  century,  when  Filelfo,  Niccoli, 
Poggio,  Giiarino,  and  Valla  displayed  their 
heathen  erudition  in  furious  and  ignoble 
discussions.  No  less  foreign  to  them  were 
the  angry  polemics  which  heresy  has  brought 
into  vogue.  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  in  his 
disputations,  always  proposed  his  opinion 
with  meekness  and  sweetness,  with  an  un- 
speakable moderation,  without  any  show  of 
presumption,  and  without  the  least  offence 
to  any  one ; but  carried  himself  as  a man 
who  regarded,  not  gaining  the  victory,  but 
merely  endeavoured  to  make  known  the 
truth.  In  what  a spirit  of  peace  did  the 
general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
i in  1680,  endeavour  to  recal  the  Protestant 
j ministers  !§  The  voice  of  the  Holy  See 
was  always  rather  that  of  entreaty  and  ad- 
monition than  of  command.  It  is  curious 
to  trace  the  connection  between  this  style 
and  that  Catholicity  of  mind  which  inakes 
; the  humble  men  who  speak  victories,  for 
those  who  showed  a disputation  to  cavil  at 
the  supreme  authority  have  in  all  ages  been 
remarkable  for  the  violence  of  their  tone. 
Agobard,  for  instance,  is  severe  and  harsh 
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in  his  criticism,  and  deprived  of  all  patience 
on  account  of  some  most  innocent  lines  in 
the  Aniiphonarium  of  Lyons  :*  and,  clearly, 
the  violence  of  the  illustrious  men,  Gerson 
and  Paschal,  was  not  unconnected  with  their 
frequent  cavils  at  the  Holy  See.  Men  who 
do  not  go  the  whole  way,  unreservedly,  with 
truth  find  themselves  on  a declivity  ; and 
to  the  point  where  they  stop  they  feel 
obliged  to  cling  with  nails  and  feet,  and  to 
push  with  vehemence  against  all  who  would 
make  them  descend  still  lower.  VVe  hear 
of  the  disputes  of  the  schoolmen  ; and  it  is 
true  they  disputed,  for,  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
“there  are  points  on  which  the  learned  and 
the  best  defenders  of  Catholic  rule  mav 
differ  from  each  other  without  compromise 
of  faith. "-f  “ As  sons  of  peace,  they  could 

by  no  reason  be  induced  to  de.sert  unity ; 
but  that  would  not  have  been  sufficient,"  as 
St.  Bernard  says,  “ unlcffii  they  had  defended 
it  with  all  their  strength."  J As  Dionysius 
the  Carthusian  says,  “ nothing  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  servants  of  God  as  to  love  and 
keep  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  recal  to  its  unity  all  who  dissent 
from  it.’*§  But  their  disputations  were 
holy,  and  pacific,  and  calm  as  the  eternal 
reason.  The  school  was  not  that  stormy 
scene  of  discord  and  trouble  described  by 
Plato,  where,  as  he  says,  many  wings  of 
souls  arc  broken,  IloXXat  iroXXA  mtph 
&pavovTai.\\  The  maxim  there  followed  was 
that  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Thomas,  “ Dili- 
gite  homine.s,  interficite  errores."  It  was 
proved  possible  there  to  know  something 
without  noisy  altercations.  Not  clamour, 
but  meditation,  made  its  disciples  learned  ; 
and  truth,  in  silence,  had  charms  enough 
for  them.  A certain  Christian  dignity  reigned 
there.  There  were  no  disputes  with  tltese 
strange  logicians,  who  lay  down  a principle 
and  shrink  from  its  consequences;  light 
mind.s,  which  fly  after  an  image,  and  which 
turn  round  themselves  like  the  leaf  at  the 
mercy  of  every  wind.  Trusting  in  God, 
men  understood  truth,  and,  being  faithful, 
they  acquiesced  in  his  love.  And  after  all, 
what  were  their  disputes  ? John  Picus  of 
Mirandula  says,  that  there  are  many  places 
in  which  the  Scotists  and  Thomists  are 
thought  to  differ  from  each  other,  where,  on 
the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  they  are 
agreed.^  The  fact  is,  tliat  the  agreements 
of  the  holy  fathers  and  the  schoolmen, 
through  the  long  series  of  Christian  ages, 

• Opera,  391.  + Lib.  i.  c.  2.  cont.  Julian. 

f St.  Bern.  Epist.  exxv.  § De  Pace  interna. 

i|  Pbtedrus.  ^ Joan.  Pic.  Mir.  Apolog. 
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constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking;  mini- 
; culous  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  our  religion, 
j What  an  astonishing  conformity  exists  be- 
! tween  them  all ! Open  the  works  of  St. 
; Augustin  and  of  St.  Thomas.  What  do  you 
find  in  the  one  which  is  not  in  the  other? 
The  same  truths,  the  same  proofs,  same 
objections,  same  answers,  same  consequences, 
drawn  from  the  same  principles ; equally 
zealous  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  the 
sacred  deposit  of  sound  doctrine,  they  always 
appear  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  en- 
lightened and  sustained  by  the  same  grace.* 
Nor  was  it  alone  from  the  school  that  the 
contentious  spirit  was  banished.  In  social 
intercourse  it  was,  comparatively  with  earlier 
and  later  times,  unknown.  We  read,  indeed, 
of  a young  physician  of  Cyprus  being  very 
familiar  with  Charles  V.  of  Fiance,  because 
he  could  speak  good  Latin,  and  was  very 
argumentative  ; but  the  latter  qualification 
was  certainly  not  much  in  request.  The 
pertness  of  an  Anaxagoras,  who  said  that 
: snow  is  black,  and  the  mania  for  argumen- 
I tation,  which  impelled  the  ancient  critics  to 
I dispute  about  the  quantity  of  a letter  in  the 
word  quiesco,-f'  indicated  a temper  very 
different  from  that  of  the  lovers  of  peace, 
as  we  find  it  expressed  in  the  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages.  Manners,  as  we  before 
remarked,  were  then  characterized  by  that 
sweet  gaity  and  serenity  which  the  least 
warmth  of  discussion  would  wound.  Ac- 
cording to  what  is  related  of  the  Abbe  Bar- 
I thelemy,  men  had  even  the  air  of  reminding 
others  of  that  which  they  taught  them,  in- 
stead of  resembling  those  who  ask  questions, 
as  if  for  the  pleasure  of  contradicting  those 
who  answer  them. 

Innumerable  persons  in  the  world,  from 
being  associated  in  the  third  order  of  St. 
Francis,  were  guided  in  conversation  by  the 
rule  of  the  Minors,  “ In  viasive  in  domibus 
non  litigent  neqne  contendant  verbis,  seu 
alio  quovis  modo."  The  great  and  learned 
Jannotius  Manetti  of  Florence,  who  used  to 
begin  every  day  before  light  by  hearing 
mass  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
when  a young  man  used  frequently  to  dis- 
pute among  the  learned  who  frequented  the 
booksellers’  stalls,  or  in  the  public  square 
of  Florence.  He  spoke  Latin  as  if  it  were 
his  mother-tongue.  One  day  he  had  a long 
and  sharp  discussion  on  philosophy  with 
Leonardos  Aretinus,  secretary  of  the  Floren- 
tine people,  in  which  he  spoke  with  such 
force  and  applause  that  Leouardus  felt 

* Tonron  Vie  de  St.  Thom.  405. 
t Aol.  Gel*  vi.  15. 


wounded,  and  proceeded  to  use  language 
towards  him  of  great  severity,  but  Jannotius 
replied  so  benignly  that  the  other  became 
ashamed  of  his  own  rudeness.  After  the 
discussion,  when  the  crowd  had  dispersed, 
I.conardits  continued  to  reflect  on  what  he 
had  said  to  Jannotius,  On  the  next  morning, 
layitig  aside  respect  for  his  own  dignity,  he 
went  to  visit  him.  When  Jannotiits  saw 
him  coming  to  his  house  he  was  astonished 
that  a man  of  such  authority  and  fame  should 
visit  him  so  much  his  jitnior,  who  ought,  on 
the  contrary,  to  repair  to  his  house  : bttt  Leo- 
nardits,  without  replying,  desired  that  he 
would  walk  aside  with  him,  as  he  wished  to 
speak  with  him  in  private.  So  they  walked 
together  to  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  and  then 
Lconardits,  stopping,  and  tuniing  to  him, 
said,  “Yesterday  evening  I spoke  to  you 
with  violence  and  disdain  ; but  1 have  been 
punished  for  it,  having  passed  the  whole 
night  without  sleep  in  consequence,  atid  I 
could  not  test  till  I besought  you  to  forgive 
me.”  Jannotius  then  declared  that  there 
was  no  cause.  " I received  your  words,"  he 
said,  “without  being  disturbed,  as  coming 
from  one  whom  I loved  and  venerated.  The 
concern  I feel  is  on  seeing  you  forget  your 
dignity  to  come  to  the  house  of  a private 
man,  which,  before  this  day,  you  have  never 
been  seen  to  do."* 

In  general  the  men  of  the  middle  ages 
were  not  afflicted  with  what  the  ancients 
tenned  the  disease  of  speaking  ; which  ren- 
dered persons  not,  indeed,  eloqttont,  but,  as 
Epicharmes  said,  incapable  of  silence,  Tri- 
themius  deemed  it  useful  to  write  a book 
entitled,  yXarrnxfiopiaii,  that  is,  teaching 
fertility  of  tongue  a trouble  which,  if  he 
had  written  in  our  times,  he  might  have 
spared  himself.  “The  noisiest  streams  are 
the  shallowest,”  says  Hare,  alluding  to 
intelligences.  Abstinence  from  words  as 
well  as  from  fle.sh  was  even  recointnended 
by  the  Church  during  her  penitential  sea- 
sons, as  in  the  matin-hymn  fur  the  first 
Simday  of  Lent : 

“ U tamur  ego  parcius 
Verbis,  cibis,  etpotibus.” 

And  generally,  with  men  of  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline, the  tone  of  conversation  would  be 
enough  to  make  the  modems  suppose  that 
the  hour  was  always  day’s  decline;  for 
travellers  remark  that  about  sunset  talkative 

* Naldo  Naldi  vit.  Jannotii  Manetti,  ap.  Mur. 
Rer.  It.  Script,  tom.  xx. 
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men  the  most  fond  of  disputation,  become 
no  longer  offensive,  and  even  almost  lapse 
into  silence.  Of  a truth  the  pacific  faithful 
seem  like  weary  men  when  confronted  with 
the  eternal  revivers  of  often-refuted  errors ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  remark  of  a learned 
Frenchman,  that  the  Catholics  had  a good 
cause  and  defended  it  ill,  whereas  the  here- 
tics had  a bad  cause  and  defended  it  well. 
The  former  knew  the  inutility  of  such  means 
of  defending  truth,  and  the  certain  injury 
which  would  result  from  them  to  ]>eace. 

The  repression  of  ambitious  desires  has 
been  presented  so  frequently  in  the  course 
of  this  history,  that  we  catinot  be  expected 
to  cite  further  evidence  on  that  head,  though 
it  is  esttential  to  bear  in  mind  the  conse- 
quences which  must  have  resulted  frotu  it 
to  society,  whenever  we  meditate  on  the 
peace  which  reigned  in  ages  of  faith.  Here 
the  moderns  themselves  raise  their  hands  in 
admiration  of  the  spirit  of  Catholic  times. 
" We  merit  pity  at  the  present  day,"  says 
one  of  them.  “The  human  condition,  it  is 
true,  was  never  more  equal,  but  the  desires 
of  man  have  advanced  far  beyond  his  pro- 
gress. Never  was  ambition  more  impatient 
and  more  prevalent.  Never  were  so  many 
hearts  a prey  to  such  a thirst  for  all  good 
and  all  pleastires  ; proud  pleasitrcs  and 
gross  pleasures ; thirst  of  material  pros- 
perity, and  of  intellectual  variety;  every 
thing  appears  possible,  and  enviable,  and 
attainable,  to  all.  The  world  has  never 
seen  such  a conflict  of  phantasies,  of  preten- 
sions, of  exigencies ; has  never  heard  sitch 
a sound  of  voices  rising  together  to  claim  as 
their  right  what  they  desire  ; and  it  is  not 
towards  God  that  these  voices  rise.  Ambi- 
tion is,  at  the  same  time,  extended  and 
lowered.  The  popular  instructors  of  our 
age  are  not  the  religious  precejttnrs  that 
fonnerly  taught  the  jteople.  And  can  we 
wonder  at  the  deep  agitation  and  at  the 
immense  disgust  which  disturb  nations  and 
individuals,  states  and  souls  P As  for  me, 
I wonder  that  the  disgust  is  not  greater,  the 
agitation  more  violent,  the  explosion  more 
sudden.”*  Thoughtful  men  may  well  be 
struck  at  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
society  around  them  to  that  of  all  Eurujtean 
states  in  ages  of  faith.  Thanks  to  the  holy 
ofEces  of  the  Church,  by  constant  assist- 
ance at  her  sacred  mysteries,  men  had  then 
generally  received,  according  to  her  prayers, 
that  ineffable  gift  by  means  of  which,  miti- 
gating earthly  desires  they  learned  to  love 
celestial  things. -p  They  bad  remarked  with 

* Guizot. 
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St.  Chrysostom,  that  tlie  importance  at- 
tached by  our  Lord  to  humility  and  to 
baptism  was  the  same ; and  that  he  ex- 
pressed it  by  the  same  words.  With  hearts 
inclined  to  the  divine  testimonies,  and  not 
to  avarice,  one  main  root  of  dissension  was 
cut  off.  Men  acted  from  the  conviction  of 
what  Alcuin  quaintly  expressed  in  writing 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Vedas : that  it  waa 
better  to  have  God  in  their  hearts  than 
money  in  their  purses.*  What  the  ancient 
philosopher  vainly  sought  for  was  then 
realized.  “ invenitur  quid  sit  quod  natura 
spectet  extremum  in  bonis,  quod  in  malis 
ultimum  ; quo  referenda  sint  ofiBcia,  qum 
degendm  tetalis  ratio  deligenda."f  Hence, 
that  scientific  appreciation  of  the  folly  of 
ambition  and  of  the  glory  which  men  can 
bestow.  “ SufiBciebat  mihi  paupertas  mea," 
says  Peter  of  Blois ; “ sufficiehat  mihi  prse- 
esse  tantum  corpori  meo.ut  non  regnaret  in 
me  peccatum.”;  Ambition,  that  mother  of 
hypocrisy  .which  plays  such  an  immense  part 
later,  was  unma-sked.  Not  for  an  instant 
could  it  impose  on  the  penetrating  mind  of 
the  humble  sons  of  peace,  who  with  a glance 
detected  its  stupidity.  “ So  unless  you  be 
a legate,  Rome  cannot  have  a pope !”  waa 
all  the  reply  that  Gerard  of  Angouleme 
could  draw  from  St.  Bemard.§  " If  a 
bishop  should  say,  ‘ I do  not  wish  to  be 
under  an  archbishop,’  or  an  abbot,  ‘ I do 
not  wish  to  obey  a bishop this,"  said  he, 
" is  not  from  heaven,  unless  you  should 
have  heard  an  angel  saying,  ‘ I do  not 
wish  to  be  under  archangels.’  ”||  How 
impressive  were  the  contrary  examples 
which  abound  in  old  history  I In  1151, 
on  the  death  of  the  Abbot  Meinher,  of  Monte 
Sereno,  Arnold  was  elected  to  succeed  him, 
a man  every  way  fit,  and  who  gave  great 
hopes  of  future  utility ; but  the  Marquis 
Conrad,  the  great  benefactor  of  that  house, 
wished  the  election  to  fall  on  Eckehard, 
who  was  also  a man  of  laudable  fame  ; for 
with  ardour  desiring  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  Monte  Sereno,  he  tliought  it  most  im- 
portant to  choose  a man  from  the  church 
of  Hall,  where  holy  discipline  flourished. 
Arnold  learning  his  intentions,  and  con- 
sidering that  more  injury  would  accrue  to 
the  monastery  from  offending  the  marquis 
than  utility  from  himself,  though  exhorted 
by  the  brethren  who  had  chosen  him  to 
persevere,  after  some  deliberation,  present- 
ing himself  as  abbot  elect  before  the  arch- 

• Alcuini  Op.  i.  49. 
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' bishop  of  Magdoburg  according  to  custom, 

I he  declared,  in  presence  of  the  marquis, 
who  was  at  his  side,  that  he  felt  himself 
I incompetent,  and  that,  therefore,  he  relin- 
[ quished  the  appointment.  Thus  Eckehard 
was  elected  and  coiiCrmed ; but  tlie  said 
Aninld  afterwards  presiding  over  Luppol- 
disberge,  governed  that  house  strenuously, 
and  to  the  great  increase  of  religion.* 
Charlemagne,  moved  by  the  piety  of  fallen 
majesty  in  Desiderius,  entered  his  prison, 
fell  at  his  feet,  begging  forgiveness,  and 
even  asked  him  to  take  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration ; but  that  king  replied,  “Was 
it,  tlien,  without  the  nod  of  Almighty  God, 
who  transfers  and  changes  empires,  that 
I our  kingdom  was  transferred  to  you  ? Rule 
j the  empire  committed  to  you.  then,  pru- 
dently : govern  the  people  in  peace  ; and 
I for  me  it  is  sufficient  to  serve  henceforth  ; 
I the  Supernal  King."t  How  admirable,  ; 
again,  was  the  scene  at  Mayence  on  tlie 
election  of  Lothaire,  duke  of  Saxony,  to 
I the  imperial  crown,  when,  what  the  old 
‘ writers  term,  “ the  holy  humility  of  illite- 
j rate  laics  gave  so  fine  a lesson  to  ecclesiaa- 
I tics  to  desire  not  the  honours  of  this  j 
world  !"I  The  same  spirit  descended 
through  all  ranks,  so  that  at  Modena,  in  ! 
I l;i07,  after  electing  several  men  to  the 
i supreme  authority  under  the  title  of  cap- 
tain. every  one  rleclined  it.  in  consequence 
of  which  Modena  remained  that  year  with- 
'.  out  any  chief  to  preside.l  Ambitions  joys 
I found  hearts  too  much  otherwise  occupied 
i to  admit  them  ; for  the  desire  of  St 
I Colnmban  was  often  realized.  His  advice 
I was  this  : 

“ .aint  tibi  divttiir  dirinn>  rlcfrmata  Icgis 

Omnia  qnfe  dts^ilca  aenpserunt  ante  mafdstri. 

Vet  qme  doctiloqni  cetinenint  crimiina  vatca; 

Has  cape  divitias:  acRipcr  conlemne  caducas.“|] 

It  was  in  these  ages,  we  must  rememljcr. 
that  such  multitudes  were  devoted  to  the 
inmnent  and  holy  occupations  of  the  peace- 
ful muse ; rqc  diroXcjinv  Mowrqc,  as  Plato 
tenns  it,  honouring  God  and  the  friends 
of  God  with  choral  songs.  It  was  then 
that  thrice  each  day  every  tongue  repeaU’d 
an  angel's  words;  it  was  then  that  every 

• Chronic.  Montis  Sereni,  ap.  Mcnckcnii  Script. 
Rer.  (ierm.  ii. 

1 t Jacob.  Malvccii  Chronic.  Brixianum,  iv.  95, 
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one,  from  the  rustic  to  the  king,  was  taught 
and  conjured  to  imitate  the  good,  to  tole- 
rate the  evil,  and  to  love  all.*  Behold  the 
children  of  the  Church  flourished  thus  aa 
the  peaceful  lily  before  God  ; and  if  there 
was  any  interruption  to  their  tranquillity, 
it  only  arose  from  the  fact,  that  ^1  were 
not  found  faithful.  For,  as  Theodorus  says, 
after  hearing  Socrates  discourse  divinely 
on  the  true  life  of  happy  men,  certainly  if 
the  Church  could  persuade  all  men  of  what 
she  said,  as  she  convinced  her  own  disci- 
ples, tliere  would  be  more  peace  and  fewer 
evils  among  men  than  at  present.!  We 
have  before  seen  what  a new  character  both 
cities  and  the  scenes  of  rural  life  assumed 
in  ages  of  faith.  The  angel  of  the  school 
shows  that  a wise  government  ought  not 
to  favour  the  inordinate  growth  of  cities, 
because,  he  says,  a state  is  more  pacific  of 
which  the  people  are  less  congregated  within 
walls,  as  the  close  assemblage  of  multi- 
tudes gives  occasion  to  strife  and  sedition, 
and.  tlierefore,  there  should  l>e  limits  to 
the  commercial  spirit.;  The  Catholic  re- 
ligion, however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  pro- 
lific in  the  foundation  of  cities  ; but  what 
we  have  here  to  remark  is  the  pacific  cha- 
racter whii’h  belonged  to  them.  SL  Thomas 
desires  that  the  tranquillity  arising  from 
the  aspect  of  the  country  should  not  be 
excluded  from  them.  Therefore,  in  the 
choice  of  n site,  he  says,  that  beauty  and 
I delectation  must  be  consulted.  “There 
j ought  to  Is-,"  he  says,  “if  possible,  groves' 
and  streams,  and  a near  view  of  mountains 
to  refresh  the  sight.'^  In  a former  book 
we  remarked,  on  visiting  a city  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  how  peaceful  were  tlie  impres- 
sions. Perhaps  1 wa.s  then  deemed  fancifiil ; 
yet  hear  how  those  observations  are  con- 
finned  by  the  te.stimony  of  a modem 
traveller,  who  thus  describes  an  evening 
in  Antwerp  : " Not  a sound  disturbed  my 
meditations.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  one 
or  two  women  in  long  cloaks  or  mantles 
glided  by  at  a distance;  but  their  dress 
was  so  shroud-like,  and  their  whole  ap- 
pearance so  ghastly,  that  1 should  have 
been  afraid  to  accost  them.  No  village 
amongst  the  Alps,  or  hermitage  upon 
Mount  Lebanon,  is  less  disturbed.  You 
may  pass  your  days  in  this  great  city,  with- 
out being  the  least  conscious  of  its  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants,  unleas  you  visit  the 
churches.  There,  indeed,  are  to  be  heard 
devout  whispers ; and  sometimes,  to  be 

• S.  Aapiixt.  de  Catechis.  rudilms. 
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sure,  the  ponderous  bells  strike,  and  such 
a peal  of  chimes  succeed  as  shake  the 
whole  edifice  : but  walk  about,  as  I do,  in 
the  twilights  of  summer,  and  be  assured 
your  ears  will  be  free  from  all  molestation. 
You  can  have  no  idea  how  delighted  I was 
with  this  contrast  to  the  tumult  and  up- 
roar of  London."  Another  describes  the 
peaceful  silence  of  Bruges,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing only  heard  in  the  streets  a hai"p  from 
a high  casement  accompanying  a voice  of 
thrilling  power — a measure  fitting  sooth 
for  some  gay  throng,  though  it  fell  from  a 
grim  turret.  The  author  of  the  rhythmic 
description  of  Verona,  written  in  the  eighth 
century,  after  giving  a view  of  its  former 
state,  its  forum,  and  its  citadel,  adds : 
“ Behold  the  city  of  evil  men,  who  knew 
not  the  law  of  God;  but  when  Christ  had 
come  and  suffered,  and  the  Gentiles 
hastened  to  believe,  then  happy  Verona 
was  protected  by  most  holy  guardians,  who 
defended  it  from  the  worst  enemy ; and 
then  followed  in  long  order  those  pontiffs, 
martyrs,  and  confessors,  with  whose  holy 
bodies  it  is  so  gloriously  enriched."* 
Michael  Savonarola,  describing  Padua  in 
1440,  says  that  by  the  visible  things  which 
it  contains  the  mind  may  be  inflamed  to  a 
love  of  things  invisible.  Of  the  churches 
he  speaks,  first  to  show  that  eternal  are 
to  be  preferred  to  temporal  things ; and 
he  observes  that  the  numerous  porticoes  in 
the  city  dispose  minds  for  peaceful  contem- 
■ plation  and  the  study  of  wisdom.  This  city, 
he  adds,  possesses  objects  which  delight 
the  sight,  and  which  conduce  to  promote 
the  Christian  religion ; and  then  he  speaks 
of  its  monasteries,  far  removed  from  all 
noise  and  interruption,  where  religious 
men  devote  themselves,  in  the  sweetness 
of  profound  tranquillity,  to  divine  contem- 
plation.f  Angels  of  peace  were  painted  over 
the  gates  of  cities,  as  at  Soissons.l  as  if  to 
proclaim  that  they  were  places  of  refuge 
for  unhappy  men;  and,  in  fact,  after 
Toulouse  had  declared  that  she  would  de- 
fend all  who  fled  to  her,  cities  became 
asylums  for  serfs  who  sought  protection. 
The  feudal  tyrants,  enemies  of  peace,  whom 
we  shall  presently  speak  of,  seldom  turned 
their  reins  to  enter  these  narrow  streets, 
between  these  solid  habitations,  from  which 
men  whom  they  had  plundered  or  op- 
pressed might  look  down  upon  them.  Of 
the  peaceful  solemnities  which  took  place 

• Ap.  Msrtene,  Vet.  Script,  coll.  tom.  ii.  p.  10. 

* Comment.  Savonarolm  de  laiidibua  Patavii, 
Lib.  i.  ap.  Muratori,  Her.  It.  Script,  tom.  xxiv. 
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within  their  walls  we  cannot  omit  mention  ; ; ! 
for  assuredly  they  contributed  to  impart 
to  them  this  pacific  character.  Such  were 
those  religious  cavalcades,  as  at  Malines,  i 
of  angels  and  saints  representing  the  litany  1 
of  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  proclaiming  by 
inscriptions  that  peace  should  flourish 
in  tlieir  days ; such  those  processions  of 
the  pardons  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  in 
which  used  to  walk  as  many  as  three 
hundred  pilgrims  of  St.  James,  and  the  Sire 
de  Salency,  as  descendant  from  St.  Me- 
dard ;*  and  such,  too,  tliose  at  Marseilles, 
which  still  can  be  remembered  by  the  aged, 
when  enemies  followed  by  their  friends,  used 
to  visit  their  enemies,  and  embrace  tliem; 
and  then  return  to  receive  in  their  houses 
these  same  enemies,  in  order  to  confirm 
their  peace  in  the  name  of  heaven.f  Not- 
withstanding all  that  feudal  tyrants  in- 
flicted on  the  innocent,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  country,  too,  more  or  | 
less  participated  in  the  pacific  influence.  : 
To  one  who  travels  on  foot,  there  is  a ; 
great  difference  between  coming  every  six  | 
miles  to  a cross  by  the  way  side,  as  in  Ca-  ' 
tholic  lands,  and  finding  the  stocks,  as  in  ! 
England,  which  stand  at  the  entrance  of 
every  village.  In  the  middle  ages  no  one 
ever  passed  a cross  without  uncovering  and 
kneeling,  as  Van  Dyck  is  said  to  have  ^ 
always  done;  and  such  moments  could  ' 
not  have  been  wholly  withotit  effect  upon  ' 
the  tempests  of  the  heart.  St.  Bonaven- 
tura  says,  it  is  the  cross  which  causes  peace  | 
within  it 

**  Cor  in  emee,  crux  in  corde. 

Absque  sorde  sit  cum  corde, 

(jure  trxnquillum  feciat.”  I 

It  was  something  to  see  attested  every 
where  that  He  who  wore  the  platted  thorns 
with  bleeding  brow  rules  universal  nature; 
when  it  was  so  well  known,  that  whatever 
proud  towers  might  be  near,  happy  was  he  ’ 
who  walked  with  him — who  saw  his  image 
in  the  fairest  scenes,  and  felt  that  by  his 
presence  they  were  fairer  still.  In  another 
respect,  also,  the  highways  in  the  middle 
ages  were  associated  with  an  object  of 
supreme  peace.  St.  Thomas,  it'  his  treatise 
on  the  duties  of  government,  showing  the 
imporUince  of  establishing  roads,  a-ssigns 
for  reason,  that  there  may  be  less  difficulty 
in  visiting  churches,  and  in  obtaining  by 
indulgence  peace  with  heaven.;  The  dusty- 
footed  had  no  longer  to  fear  as  disdainfiil 

* HUt.  do  Soiwons,  iL  370- 
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the  epithet  conipodes,  used  once  to  express 
contempt;  for  beautiful  were  the  feet  that 
trod  the  paths  of  peace.  And  in  Catliolie 
countries  still,  when  you  sit  beside  a public 
way  thick-strewn  with  summer  dust,  and 
see  a great  stream  of  jKople  hurrying  on, 
you  may  feel  almost  assured  that  it  is  some 
friend  of  God  who  draws  them  to  gain  in- 
dulgence where  his  relics  lie. 

In  the  middle  ages  religion  endeavoured 
to  extend  to  the  most  uncultivated  minds 
the  peace  which  flows  from  the  obsenation 
of  nature  and  the  labours  of  a country  life. 

A little  book  was  compose-d  in  1379,  by 
order  of  King  Charles  V.  of  France,  for 
the  use  of  rustics,  entitled.  The  'I'ruc 
Government  of  Shepherds,  of  which,  the 
object  is,  to  raise  the  rural  life,  to  give  the 
peasant  an  interest  in  it,  and  to  console 
him  after  the  calamities  of  war. 

"Evidently,"  says  a French  historian. 

" it  is  the  king  himself  who  has  turned  I 
shepherd,  and  who,  under  this  habit,  j 
comes  to  assist  the  people,  discoursing  ] 
I sweetly  to  them,  encouraging  and  instruct-  ; 
ing  them.  When  the  lambs  arc  shorn,  he 
says,  the  shepherd  ought  to  be  without  sin, 
and  be  should  have  been  to  confession 
first.  They  ought  to  be  treated  lovingly: 
the  profession  is  very  honourable  and  of 
great  authority ; Abel  having  been  the  first 
shepherd,  and  the  patriarchs  and  kings  of 
old  having  tended  their  flocks  in  person. 
The  matter  of  the  book  belongs  to  philo- 
sophy. It  treats  on  the  philosophy  of 
shepherds.”* 

In  genera],  the  obstacles  to  tranquillity 
being  removed,  a habit  of  calm  and  deep 
observation  was  fostered  in  the  country. 
If  you  will  hear  the  men  of  the  middle 
ages  sweetly  talk  of  the  natural  world 
around  them,  you  will  be  told  that  the 
good  of  jieace  is  visibly  written,  as  if  by  the 
finger  of  God,  in  all  creatures.  Dionysius 
the  Carthusian,  following  Augustin,  re- 
marks that  God  has  not  left  the  entrails  of 
the  smallest  and  meanest  animal,  not  the 
wing  of  a bird,  or  the  blossom  of  an  herb, 
or  the  leaf  of  a tree,  without  its  propriety 
of  parts,  or  without,  as  it  were,  a certain 
peace.!  The  universe  breathes  peace. 

" How  quiet  is  the  night ! 

The  trees  are  mutiuiilcas;  the  cloudless  blue 

Sleeps  in  the  firninment;  the  thoughtful  moon, 

With  her  atteudsut  tisin  of  cirebng  stars, 

• Le  Vrny  Regime  ct  fJouTcruement  dcs  Bcr- 

Sera,  ct  Bergdres  Composd  par  Ic  Rustique, 
chan  de  Uric,  c.  3,  4,  8 
I’l  t Diouya.  Cart,  de  Yeuustate  Mundi. 


Seems  to  forget  her  journey  through  the  heaTens, 

To  gaze  upon  the  beauties  of  the  scene." 

Between  the  visible  frame  of  things  M»d 
the  human  soul  possessing  the  Catholic 
faith,  there  was  a mysterious  bond  and  an 
ineifable  interchange  of ; yrapathies.  These 
mysteries  of  intelligence  were  not  left  un- 
explored in  the  midille  ages ; but,  above 
all,  their  eflccts  were  profoundly  expe- 
rienced. Hence,  an  entire  world  of  peace 
was  at  the  disposal  of  men,  however,  in 
other  regards,  wretched. 

O God,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
was  their  exclamation  often ; what  peace 
in  all  tliy  works  where  sin  cannot  enter ! 
what  peace  in  the  vast  sea  spread  out  in 
calm  majesty;  what  peace  in  the  sweet 
aspect  of  the  mcarlows  and  the  valleys, 
surrounded  by  the  blue  mountains  ; what 
peace  in  the  holy  silence  of  tlie  woods, 
and  in  the  banks  of  the  clear  winding 
streamlet ! Only  in  the  human  heart, 
where  passions  reign,  is  there  foul  con- 
fusion. But  experience  proved  that  the 
mere  aspect  of  this  loveliness  could  allay, 
like  music,  both  those  passions  and  that 
tempest  of  disordered  thoughts.  If  hearts 
had  not  loved  peace,  it  is  true,  all  this 
eloquence  of  natural  objects  would  have  I 
been  powerless,  or  rather,  it  would  have  I 
only  enhanced  the  trouble  of  the  mind 
diseased.  But  there  never  was  a time 
when  such  multitudes,  embracing  men  of  ! 
intellectual  greatness  and  of  mighty  energy.  I 
loved  and  yearned  for  peace ; never  were  1 
there,  consequently,  so  many  true  lovers  of  : 
nature,  whose  life,  exempt  from  public 
haunt,  found  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  j 
the  running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones, 
and  good  in  every  thing.  Such  philoso- 
phers, for  religion  made  them  truly  lovers  of  j 
w isdom,  lived  in  the  manner  that  Petrarch  I 
describes,  speaking  of  his  own  residence  ! 
on  the  Sorgia,  "tranquil  and  at  rest,  con-  ! 
tent  with  little,  wanting  nothing,  expecting  ' 
nothing,  counting  it  sufficient  recreation  ^ 
to  wander  on  the  mountains,  or  near  the 
fountains,  or  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  fields,  j 
loving  the  sequestered  spots,  rejoicing  in 
the  dewy  caves,  or  the  rocks  lined  with 
moss,  or  the  flowery  meadows,  day  and 
night  consorting  mth  the  muses,  having 
many  books,  with  only  rustic  furniture  and 
most  frugal  fare,  being,  as  it  were,  present 
with  the  intelligences  of  the  greatest  men, 
and  endeavouring  all  the  while,  like  the 
apostle,  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  stretch 
foiward  to  the  things  which  are  before  ; in 
regard  to  imperfections,  indeed,  men.  but 
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in  peace  of  mind,  as  they  sometimes  un- 
consciously avow,  almost  angels.”* * * §  Their 
ears  could  catch  amidst  tlie  country  echo- 
ings  sweet,  to  murmur  through  the  heaven- 
breathing groves,  and  melodise  with  man’s 
blest  nature  there.  What  peace  did  St. 
Elizabeth  imbibe  from  the  country  when 
she  used  to  pray  and  meditiite  in  the  fields 
near  Marboun?,  or  near  the  fountain  iu 
the  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  near 
the  village  of  Schroeck,  during  a walk  of 
two  leagues  occupied  in  contemplation  !f 
An  old  Spanish  writer  says  that  men 
pa.ss  whole  nights  keeping  vigils  and  going 
about  the  streets  of  Cordova,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  odours  from  the  fragrant 
groves  surrounding  the  city,  with  which 
1 the  whole  air  is  perfumed. j Only  war, 

; that  channels  fields  and  bruises  flowerets 
; with  the  armed  hoofs  of  hostile  paces,  could 
interrupt  the  free  wild  walks  of  those  to 
whom  each  rock  or  grove  was  an  attraction. 
In  peace  every  delightful  spot  was  acces- 
' sible  to  all ; there  were  no  horrible  threat- 
I enings  placarded  upon  trees  to  awe  the 
I wanderer  in  quest  of  peace ; tyrants,  who 
placed  round  their  dwellings  contrivances 
of  destruction,  were,  on  that  account  alone, 
deemed  infamous.  The  true  pacific  would 
never  declare  war  upon  the  stranger  or  the 
poor  for  visiting,  uninvited,  tlieir  retreats; 
i so  that  in  Catholic  lands  the  lovely  scenes 
i of  nature  are  eqjoyed  by  every'  one  in 
1 common:  and  this  I found  “in  realms 
I where  the  air  we  breathe  is  love,  which  on 
! the  winds  or  on  the  waves  doth  move, 
harmonizing  this  earth  with  what  we  feel 
above.” 

At  the  beautiful  villa  of  Nazareth,  in 
the  land  of  Pausalippo,  was  this  inscrip- 
tion. 

“ Nazareos  quicunquc  Lares  et  anicena  virefa, 
Frondosumque  jiipum,  cultaque  mra  vides, 
Sis  felix ; vaiiosque  animo  seclude*  pavorcs ; 

Non  Deus  hie  curva  falce  timendus  adcst, 
Non  custos  rigidus,  non  durus  vinitor  uHus; 

Non  lalrat  ad  qucrulas  ore  lycisca  fores; 

Sat  largus  dominus,  sat  illi  dextra  benigna, 
Hujus  berum  quivis  se  putet  esse  loci.' ’4 

In  those  happy  regions  I saw  verified  what 
poets  fancifully  sing  of  transformation. 
Thou  knowest,  reader,  if  thou  be  one  of 
us,  that  in  lands  where  error  is  wide  spread, 
hard-featured  men,  with  proud,  angry  looks, 
or  cold,  staid  gait,  or  false  and  hollow 

• Petrarch.  Epist.  vii.  4.  xi.  14. 

f Montalembcrt,  Hist,  dc  St.  Eliz.  259. 

J Ambros.  Moral,  dc  Cordnba. 

§ Antiq.  ct  Hist.  Campanise,  c 5.  ap.  Grtev. 
Thes.  Antiq.  Ital.  ix. 


smiles,  or  the  dull  sneer  of  self-loved 
ignorance,  or  such  other  foul  masks  with 
which  ill  thoughts  hide  that  fair  being  who 
was  new-born  to  a blessed  childhood,  make 
us  sick  at  heart  to  pass  them.  Well,  it  is 
true,  they  have  infected  rich  men  nearly 
all  the  world  over  with  their  malady,  but 
still  where  the  Holy  Church  commands 
the  people  the  number  of  their  imitators 
is  small.  A few  of  these  ugly  human 
shapes  and  visages  pass  here  and  there 
isolated  and  hannless,  but  those,  amongst 
whom  they  pass,  seem  mild  and  lovely 
forms,  breathing  love  and  peace.  All  things 
seemed  to  have  put  their  evil  nature  off ; 
peace  makes  a new  earth,  and,  as  Florus 
says,  the  heavens  themselves  seem  more 
than  usually  serene  and  mild  ; for  when  I 
looked,  behold  men  walked  one  with  the 
other,  even  as  spirits  do ; none  fawned, 
none  trampled ; hate,  disdain,  or  fear, 
self-love  or  self-contempt  on  human  brows 
were  seen  no  more  inscribed.  None 
frowned,  none  trembled,  none  with  eager 
fear  gazed  on  another’s  eye  of  cold  com- 
mand ; none  wrought  bis  lips  in  truth- 
entangling  lines,  which  smiled  the  he  his 
tongue  disdained  to  speak;  none,  vrith 
firm  sneer,  trod  out  in  his  own  heart  the 
sparks  of  love  and  hope  till  there  remained 
those  bitter  ashes,  a soul  self-consumed, 
and  the  wretch  crept  a vampire  among 
men,  infesting  all  wth  his  own  hideous  ill. 
The  loathsome  mask  had  fidlen — the  man 
remained,  new-created,  equal,  just,  gentle, 
innocent,  and  wise.  The  old  historians  of 
Italy  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  sweet 
pacific  character  of  different  states,  and 
the  harmony  which  reigned  in  them  be- 
tween rich  and  poor.  Thus,  of  the  citizens 
of  Bergamo  in  707,  we  read,  “The  people 
have  seldom  any  contests  with  each  other ; 
for  golden  peace  binds  them  in  a stable 
manner.  The  poor  man  and  the  rich  have 
peace : 

‘Pace  manct  pauper,  pacis  quoque  fodere  dives.’  "• 

“Deservedly,”  says  another  writer  in  1830, 
“ is  there  a double  P in  the  name  of  this 
city,  Papia,  in  which  the  lips  are  joined 
together  on  account  of  justice  and  peace, 
which  met  and  kissed  each  other  here 
when  the  Longobards  made  those  most 
just  laws  which  it  has  preserved  in  peace 
to  this  day.  It  is  Papia,  as  if  parens 
pictatis,  arnica  Pacis — ^peaceful  city,  in 

* Magistri  Moysis  Carmen  de  Laudibus  Ber- 
gomi,  ap.  Muratori  Rer.  Ital.  Script,  v. 
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wliich  from  the  time  of  blessed  Syrus,  its 
apostle,  no  prophet,  excepting  Boethius, 
who  died  here  an  exile  for  justice  and 
truth,  has  ever  sudered  martyrdom  for  the 
name  of  Christ."*  “The  inhabitants  of 
Nola,”  says  Ambrose  Leo,  “have  never 
nourished  seditions  or  civil  feuds.  In  our 
time  such  madness  is  unknown  them.'T 
To  that  love  of  beauty  and  elegance  in 
every  thing  which  made  the  people  of  that 
state  exclude  all  deformity  from  tlieir  city, 
and  allow  of  no  trades  but  such  as  are 
wholesome  and  necessary  to  innocent  life, 
this  writer  ascribes,  not  only  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  handsome  persons 
found  amongst  them,  but  also  their  placid, 
amiable,  and  benevolent  manners  ; all,  he 
says,  mutually  love  one  another.  There 
are  no  factions,  no  homicides,  no  treasons, 
no  robberies.!  Without  doubt,  the  im- 
mense development  and  influence  of  the 
fine  arts,  inspired  as  they  were  by  the  ex- 
quisite sentiment  of  truth  and  beauty, 
tended  to  calm  the  angry  passions  of  men, 
and  to  promote  the  delicious  enjoyment  of 
social  peace. 

The  gentleness  and  meekness  which  Ug- 
faelli  ascribes  to  the  whole  people  of  Amal- 
phi  justify,  as  he  says,  the  remark  of 
Leander  Albertus,  that  the  whole  country 
of  that  people  is  a paradise.  When  hearts 
were  in  charity,  and  minds  enabled  to  dis- 
cern the  source  from  which  all  loveliness 
proceeds,  each  generation  could  in  peace 
eqjoy  all  that  was  intrinsically  good  and 

* Anon.  Ticinens.  d«  Lsadibui  Papiw,  tp.  id. 
Rsr.  lul.  Script,  xi. 

* Oe  Nol^  Lib.  i.  e.  15.  ap.  Grnv.  Theta ar. 
Antiq.  Ital.  ix. 
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beautiful,  without  cutting  off  any  part 
or  excluding  any  class  from  partaking  of 
the  Divine  bounty.  There  was  much  more 
to  unite  than  to  separate  high  and  low, 
and  in  aflection,  and  a common  fund  of 
sympathies  to  equalize  all  conditions ; for 
what  all  prized  most  was  the  Creator's 
workmansliip,  and  not  the  tinsel  with 
which  riches  that  belong,  but  to  a few  could 
overlay  it.  “ Kven  independent  of  spiri- 
tual considerations,”  says  Dionysius,  the 
Carthusian,  “no  one  should  be  proud  of 
his  nobility;  for  it  often  happens  that  the 
child  of  a rustic  is  handsomer,  and  more 
ingenious,  and  more  noble  in  mind  than 
the  son  of  a king."*  And  as  these 
were  the  goods  most  coveted  where  Catho- 
lic manners  reigned,  it  was  easier  to 
satisfy  the  desires  of  men  without  dis- 
turbing the  order  and  the  calm  of  life. 
But  all  this  tranquillity  could  be  traced  to 
that  possession  of  truth  within  the  city  of 
God,  where  angels  and  ministers  of  grace 
were  commissioned  to  dispense  peace. 
Yes ! that  annual  benediction  of  the  Com- 
mon Father  from  the  Portal  of  St.  Peter, 
urbi  et  orbi,  descended  on  the  city  and  on 
the  world.  Those  who  received  it  in  per- 
son returned  consoled  and  strengthened; 
but  all  men  were  blessed.  “ Urbi  et  orbi.” 
When  those  paternal  arms  were  raised  to 
God,  the  spirit  of  peace  was  sent  to  all  the 
nations,  and  to  all  the  races  of  the  earth. 
So  life  glided  smoothly,  more  golden  than 
that  feeblcd  age  renowned  in  ancient  song ; 
not  vexed  with  care  or  stained  with  guilt, 
beneficent,  approved  of  God  and  man,  and 
peaceful  in  its  end. 

• Direct  Vila  NebUium,  $. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


have  seen  the  influence 
? of  pacific  hearts  upon  tlie 
! i family,  and  upon  social 
^ intercourse  in  general : let 
us  now  consider  it  in  re- 
ference to  the  state  and 
to  the  political  order ; for 
which  purpose,  aa  we  proceeded  with  re- 
ference to  the  meek,  we  must  examine 
what  were  the  general  views  and  princi- 
ples in  regard  to  peace,  on  which  all  govern- 
ment rested  in  ages  of  faith,  and  then 
attend  to  the  fniits  which  resulted,  no^ 
withstanding  the  disorders  of  which  we 
have  already  traced  the  sad  existence. 
What  is  the  origin  of  rule  ? The  answer 
of  the  ages  of  faith  may  be  collected  from 
these  words  of  King  Manfred  to  the  count 
of  the  Pisans. — “Freedom  of  will  and 
ai'tion  having  been  granted  to  our  human 
nature,  and  the  disobedience  of  our  first 
parents  having  entailed  a proneness  to 
transgress  on  all  theirposterity,  the  Creator, 
in  his  mercy,  ordained  princesand  ministers 
of  justice  upon  earth,  in  order  that  we 
should  secure  to  all  our  subjects  peace  and 
justice,  and  that  all  may  live  under  our 
dominion  in  pacific  tranquillity.  "* 

"If  truth  were  to  possess  the  minds  of 
all  men,"  says  Agobard,  " the  things  of 
the  world  would  remain  in  peace  even 
without  rulers  and  princes;  but  now,  be- 
cause he  who  did  not  stand  in  truth  never 
ceases  to  act  against  truth,  and  while  men 
sleep  to  sow  the  weeds  of  scandals,  finding 
hearts  sufficiently  apt,  which  receive  and 
nourish  his  seeds,  the  evil  of  commotion 
abounds,  which  disturbs  the  quiet  of  peace 
and  unity:  therefore,  there  is  need  of  soli- 
citous and  watchful  men,  to  act  against  the 
comipters  of  truth  and  peace.’t  Such 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  schools.  “ As 
we  find  in  material  tilings,"  says  Denis 
the  Carthusian,  “that  nature  gives  to 
each  that  by  which  it  may  attain  to  its 
perfection,  so  the  people  are  committed 
to  a chief,  by  means  of  whose  labours 

• Ap.  Martenc,  Vet.  Script.  Collect,  ii.  1221.- 
t De  Comparatione  utriuaque  Kcgim. 


and  solicitude  they  may  arrive  at  their 
perfection  and  intended  end ; namely, 
felicity  and  peace.'*  “The  good  of  the 
multitude,"  says  St.  Thomas,  "seems  to 
be  order  and  peace,  which  is  tranquillity 
of  order ; so  that  the  end  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  is  pacific  order. ”f  Now 
mark  how  well  it  was  understood,  as  men 
reminded  Duke  Albert  of  Austria,  that 
“the  first  duty  and  the  real  glory  of  a 
ruler  is  to  secure  peace  to  the  people  com- 
mitted to  him.”J  Ansegisus  bears  witness 
that  Charlemagne,  in  making  his  laws, 
declares  his  great  object  to  be  peace.  “Be- 
fore all  things  he  sought  tlie  defence,  and 
exaltation,  and  honour  of  holy  mother 
Church,  and  that  the  people  should  have 
peace  and  justice."  “The  royal  elevation 
attains  to  its  greatest  height  when  it  puts 
an  end  by  just  sentence  to  the  quarrels  of 
all  men."  Such  is  the  exordium  of  one  of 
his  diplomas.!  It  was  his  great  care,  says 
Heumann,  that  all  men  should  live  quietly 
and  orderly,  that  they  should  avoid  strifes, 
or  that  their  causes  should  be  justly  de- 
cided.;! The  office  of  temporal  govern- 
ments. as  realized  in  Charlemagne,  w-as 
to  protect  religion,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
discords,  and  to  maintain  order  and  peace 
in  the  Catholic  society. It  This  is  expressed 
in  the  lugubrious  rhythm  on  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  composed  in  St  Columban's 
abbey  of  Bobbio,  and  thence  disseminated 
over  Italy. 

“ Pater  communia  orfanorum  omnium,  peregrin- 
onim,  viduarum,  virginum  ; heu  mihi  miacio ! 

Christc,  coelorum  qul  gubemaa  agmina,  tuo  in 
regno  da  requiem  Carolo:  heu  mihi  miacro 

In  accordance  with  this  principle  the  act 
of  accusation  brought  against  Louis-le- 
Debonnaire  rested  on  his  not  having  pro- 

* De  Vila  et  Regim.  Frincip.  Lib.  Ui.  c.  4. 

« Q.  ciii.  art  2. 

I Thom.  Ebendorff  Haaelbach.  Chron.  Auatriac. 
ap.  Pea.  tom.  ii. 

I Ap.  Heumann,  de  Re  Diplom.  i.  32. 

II  Id.  i.  91. 

It  Moeller,  Man.  d'Hiat.  du  Moyen  Age,  i.  9. 

**  Ap.  Mur.  Her.  It  Script  tom.  ii.  p.  11 
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vided  sufficiently  for  the  public  peace : 

! though  pacific  in  heart,  he  was  to  be  de- 
I posed  bceause  of  the  diverse  expeditions 
I which  he  made  in  the  kingdom  committed 
I to  him,  not  alone  uselessly  but  injuriously, 

! in  which  innumerable  crimes  were  per- 
I petrated ; homicide,  peijury,  sacrilege. 

; adultciy,  rapine,  burning,  and  oppression 
i of  the  poor.*  Similarly,  in  later  times, 
j Wenceslaus,  king  of  the  Romans,  was  de- 
posed by  the  electors  “ because  he  did  not 
labour  to  prevent  the  holy  Church,  the 
sacred  empire,  and  all  Christianity,  from 
being  disturbed,  a.s  he  waa  bound  to  have 
done  by  his  offioe.''t  “It  is  the  office  of 
the  royal  meyesty  to  provide  with  pious 
solicitude  for  the  quiet  of  the  churches," 
say  the  ordinances  of  Louis  VI.  and  I,ouis 
VII.,  kings  of  France.;  The  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  writing  to  Henry,  abbot  of  | 
Fulda,  observes  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  i 
imperial  mqjesty  so  to  provide  for  tlie  | 
churches,  that  their  ministers,  enjojing  j 
the  sweet  delights  of  peace,  may  so  much 
the  more  freely  be  devoted  to  the  divine 
service,  as  they  enjoy  security  under  the 
rule  of  a gracious  prim;e.§  So  also  Lewis,  i 
the  brother  of  Charles  the  Bald,  is  reminded  [ 
by  the  bishops  that  the  oflBce  of  a Christian  ! 
king  is  to  defend  the  Church,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  Chris- 
tendom.ll 

Let  us  hear  the  letter  of  Pope  Adrian, 
in  869,  to  all  the  glorious  dukes,  counts, 
and  other  primates  in  the  kingdom  of 
Charles:  “All  virtues,  indeed,  arc  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  but 
none  are  more  useful  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  in  mutual  love  with  all  men, 
and,  especially,  among  the  more  sublime 
personages  whose  example  so  much  the 
more  moves  others.  Therefore,  in  those 
presents,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  I 
admonish,  entreat,  and  exhort  you,  to 
endeavour  to  cause  and  maintain  the  good 
of  peace  in  all  men,  and,  especially,  among 
the  princes  of  the  world.  You  are  not 
ignorant  how  the  pious  Emperor  Lewis 
spares  not  himself,  but  endures  all  things, 
and  declines  no  suffering  in  order  that  he 
may  promote  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the 
faithful. "If  So  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrers, 
in  850,  instructing  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Bald,  begins  by  taking  this  duty  for 
granted,  saying,  “ Ut  pacifice,  feliciterque 

* Ap.  Duchesne,  An.  Franc,  ii. 
t Ap  Marlene,  Yet.  Script,  tv.  31. 
i Id.  vii.  70. 

^ Ap  Heumann,  do  Ro  Diplom.  iii.  3,fa, 
y Ap.  Buoniue,  ad  an.  658.  5|  Id.  ad  on.  869. 


regnetis."  “In  order  that  you  may  reign 
pacifically  and  happily,  you  must  always 
return  thanks,  and  pray  with  daily  sup- 
plications to  Ood.  your  Creator  and  future 
judge."*  Godfried  of  Viterbo  says  to  Henry 
VI.,  who  was  then  a youth  of  great  promise, 
showing  him  how  he  should  ride  the 
empire, 

“ Proapice,  qnicquid  agia,  te  tibi  r.osce  mapia, 

L.-iiilms  c-t  ubi  te  aulam  conatringrre  legem. 

Qiiain  v.-iriits  populua,  aut  inagnoa  vincere  regea, 

Paco  frui,  punirc  miiloa,  Henrico,  Ubora. 

Si  scclua  cxploras,  pax  erit  absque  mora.t“ 

So,  again,  the  Empress  Richenza  says, 
“Constituted  by  divine  Providence  over 
kingdoms,  that  we  may  root  up  what  is 
noxious,  and  plant  with  the  Prophet  what 
is  salubrious,  we  wish  to  extend  our  care 
to  all  our  provinces,  that  we  may  allay  the 
disturbanci'  of  troubles,  and  cause  all  to 
preserve  mutual  charity  towards  each  other, 
being  governed  in  the  bonds  of  true  peace."; 
“Quia  scriptum  cst,  bead  pacifici,"  was  so 
strictly  a diplomatic  phrase,  as  appears 
from  the  ancient  monuments,  that  even 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  writing  to  make 
peace  between  two  Norwegian  princes,  is 
obliged  to  use  the  same  language  : “ The 
royal  unction  and  chief  dignity,"  he  says, 
“are  constituted  in  the  world  by  the 
celestial  dispensation  to  procure  peace  and 
justice  for  the  people  and  nations  I subject,"! 
The  letters  of  King  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
in  1401,  contain  this  passage  : “The  sove- 
reign Lord  and  Creator  of  all  things,  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  deigned  to 
humble  Himself  to  take  human  form  to 
visit  and  redeem  His  creatures  that  are 
maile  in  His  own  image,  taught  his  disci- 
ples above  all  things  to  have  and  retain 
peace  amongst  themselves,  thus  instructing 
all  that  would  follow  him  to  seek  peace, 
which  is  the  sovereign  good  in  this  mortal 
habitation.  Therefore,  we,  who  by  divine 
grace  and  ordination,  are  established  in 
royal  dignity,  wish  and  desire  with  all  our 
strength,  following  the  instructions  of  our 
said  sovereign  Lord,  to  guard  and  govern 
all  our  subjects  in  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  take  from  tljem  till  matter  of  divisions 
and  discord.’  "j|  Canute,  king  of  Denmark, 
writing  to  the  Emperor  Conrad,  in  1151, 
says,  "The  King  of  kings  for  this  end  hath 

* Kptst.  Ixiii. 

t Pantheon,  ap.  Mnratori.  Rcr.  Itsl.  Script  vii, 

I Ap.  Hcmnann.  dc  Re  Diploin.  iii,  *.13. 

I Ap.  Maiienc,  Vet.  Script,  ct  Mod.  Collect,  ii. 
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constiUlted  and  cliosen  you.  tlmt  you  may 
be  the  father  ofjustice.andasonofpcat'e."* 
This  principle  is  announced  in  pror  hiiining 
I a new  emperor.  The  prince  electors  having 
j made  their  choice,  published  it  to  the 
p<'op!e  in  these  terms:  “We  have  chosen 
the  I>ord  Rupert  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  trusting  that  he  v^ill  procure,  with 
tJie  greatest  diligence,  peiu  c both  in  the 
holy  Church  and  in  the  sacred  empire.”t 
“ Tlie  prince,”  vve  read,  in  the  Siieculum 
Morale  of  Vincent,  “ought  above  all  tilings 
to  study  clemency  and  peace  after  the 
j example  of  King  Aasuerus,  who  says,  “ when 
;!  I nded  over  many  nations,  I was  unwilling 
] to  abuse  my  power ; but  I sought  with 
I cleiuency  to  govern  my  subjects,  that  passing 
their  life  in  silence  without  any  terror,  they 
might  enjoy  that  peace  which  is  desired  by 
all  mortals.”  In  short,  the  avowed  object 
of  all  government  in  ages  of  faith  was  to 
secure  gloiy  to  God.  and  pem'e  on  earth 
to  men  of  gcxid-will.  The  Catholic  religion 
I admitted  of  no  other. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  the  holy 
Church,  in  tlie  benediction  of  tlie  Pasi-hal 
candle,  prays  for  the  king,  that  God, 
know  ing  the  vows  of  his  desiiv,  by  the  gift 
of  ineiruble  piety,  and  mercy,  may  grant 
him  a tranquil  time  of  perpetual  peace,  ami 
a celestial  victory  with  all  his  jieople.  In 
the  ceremony  of  coronation  the  piudlic  cha- 
racter of  government  is  beautifully  c.v- 
pre.ssed.  In  the  Roman  ordo  for  the 
crowning  of  the  emperor,  the  Church  prays 
that  God  may  deign  to  visit  liim  os  Samuel 
in  the  temple,  and  inundate  him  with  the 
dew  of  that  wisdom  whiidi  blessed  David 
received  in  the  comimsition  of  the  Psalms ; 
that  he  may  have  confidence  in  danger  and 
I patience  in  prosperity ; that  his  nobles 
may  keep  {>eace  with  him,  love  charity  ; 
ami  that  the  people  may  flourish  in  |ieaee, 
with  tlie  benediction  of  eternity.  At  the 
coronation  the  pope  a.sks  the  em|a'ror  if 
he  wishes  to  have  peace  with  the  Church, 
and  he  answering  thrice,  “I  wish  it,”  tlie 
pope  adds,  “and  I give  you  peai’e  as  the 
Lord  gave  to  lus  disciples at  the  same 
time  kissing  his  forehead  and  his  chin, 
boUi  his  knees,  and  lastly  liis  mouth. 
Then  the  pope,  citing  the  apostolic  ad- 
monition. " Manuni  cito  nemini  imposu- 
eris,”  addresses  him  in  these  words  : “ Do 
you  wrish,  as  far  as  possilile,  to  labour  in 
the  divine  service  ? Do  you  wish,  by  the 
divine  assistance,  to  guard  your  manners 

* Ap.  Mutene,  Vet  Script  &c.  tom.  ii.  p.  496. 

I t Ap.  id.  ir.  22. 


from  all  evil  ? Do  you  wish  to  observe  so- 
briety witli  the  divine  assistance  ? Do  you 
wish  to  abstain  from  all  shameful  gain  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  cultivate  in  yourself 
humility  and  patience,  and  incline  others 
to  the  same  ? Do  you  wish  to  be  afiable 
and  merciful  to  the  poor  and  to  strangers, 
and  to  all  the  indigent  ?”  To  each  in- 
teiTogation  he  aitswers,  “In  quantum 
[Kjssum  volo.”  Then  the  [lope  places  the 
crown  on  his  head,  wHUi  these  words  : 
“ Receive  the  sign  of  glory  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Sou,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost : that,  despising  the  ancient  enemy, 
and  de.spising  the  contagion  of  vices,  you 
may  so  love  judgment  and  justice,  and  so 
live  mercifully,  that  from  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  you  may  receive  the  crown 
of  an  ctonial  kingdom  in  tlie  fellowship  of 
the  saints.”  After  the  mass  and  the  litanies 
of  tlie  saints,  the  archdeacon,  with  the 
other  deacons  of  the  palac.e  and  others 
standing  iH-lwcen  the  cross  and  the  altar, 
sing  aloud,  “ Our  hope,  our  salvation,  our 
victoiy,  our  honour,  our  gloiy,  our  impreg- 
nable wall,  our  [iraise,  our  tiiiimph  ;”  and 
between  each  exclamation  the  choir  re- 
sponds. “Ciiristu-s  vincit,”  adding  after  the 
last,  “To  him  lie  praise,  honour,  and  empire, 
world  without  eiiil.”*  In  the  order  for 
the  coronation  of  Lewis  HI.,  in  b77,  at 
the  anointing  tliere  was  a prayer,  that 
“Almighty  (iod  who  enriched  Solomon  w ith 
the  inetfable  gift  of  wisdom  and  peace, 
would  deign  to  decorate  this  His  servant 
with  tlie  same  grace,  and  to  anoint  him 
with  the  oil  of  grace  with  which  He  anointed 
priests,  kings,  prophets,  and  martyrs,  who 
by  faith  compiered  kingdoms,  workeil  jus- 
tice. and  obtained  the  promises ; that  Ho 
would  turn  His  countenance  to  him.  and 
grant  him  peace ; that  He  would  convert 
his  enemies  to  the  benignity  of  peace  and 
charity,  so  that  under  his  rule  all  the 
clergy  and  people  might  enjoy  tranquillity 
and  peaee.  't 

The  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  crowning 
Otho,  in  9:(0,  when  giving  him  the  sword, 
said,  “Take  tliis  sword  witli  which  you  may 
exisil  all  adversaries  of  Christ,  barbarians, 
and  evil  Christians,  and  sustain  the  most 
finn  fieace  of  all  Christians  and  when 
investing  him  with  the  robes  which  de- 
scended to  the  ground,  he  said  it  was  to 
admonish  him  to  persist  in  maintaining 
peace  unto  the  end.;  At  the  coronation,  in 

* Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  dissert  iii. 

t Ap.  Uiicliesne,  tom.  ii. 
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1252,  at  Aix-la-Chnpelle,  the  marquis  of 
BrandcburR  said,  “'rake  the  sceptre  of  the 
kingdom,  that  you  may  govern  all  men  of 
good-will  in  tranquil  peace."#  When  the 
counts  of  Flanders  took  possession  of  their 
states,  th('  ceremony  was  pcrfoniied  by  the 
abbots  of  St.  Peter,  at  Ghent,  who  said  to 
them,  in  giving  the  sword,  “Gird  thy  sword 
upon  thy  thigh,  and  mark  that  the  saints, 
not  by  the  sword,  but  by  faith,  conquered 
kingdoms.  Be  strong,  and  fight  tlie  bat- 
tles of  the  Lord.’  t The  very  choice  of  titles 
to  express  the  imperial  and  royal  power, 
indicated  the  priority  of  a pacific  character 
over  eveiy  other  qualification.  Thus  the 
Carlovingians  were  addressed  as  “the  most 
serene  and  most  tranquil  emperors  ” In 
the  old  diplomas  the  epithets  of  honour 
are  serenity,  mildness,  clemency.  Hear 
how  the  people  saluted  Charlemagne  when 
Pope  I,eo  crowned  him  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  on  Christmas-day.  They  cried 
I out,  “August,  crowned  of  Gixl,  |)ciiceable 
emperor  of  the  Komans.’  I In  public  acts 
he  is  styled  the  most  serene  Charles,  great 
pacific  emfieror.l  Agobard's  address  to 
Louis-le-Delxinnaire  is,  “to  the  most  Isuiign 
of  the  lienign,  to  the  most  tranquil  of  the 
meek  and  his  exhortation  is.  that  he  w ho 
illustrates  faith  may  propagate  also  peace.|| 
In  another  work  he  says  to  him,  “ 1 be- 
seech your  most  tranquil  longanimity;'*' 
tmd  elsewhere,  “ I Ixiseech  your  impertur- 
bable meekness  and  most  tranquil  pni- 
dence."*#  Admonitions,  founded  on  these 
titles,  were  repeatedly  addressed  to  rulers. 
"What  shall  I say  of  the  affection  which 
you  have  for  the  public  peace  of  all,”  says  ! 
Poggias  to  the  king  of  Arragon.  “seeing 
that  you  style  yourself  king  of  peace — 
magnificent  title,  surpassing  that  of  all 
empires,  exceeding  all  triumphs  ! This  is 
great  praise,  and  I know  not  whether  it 
be  obnoxious  to  a single  stain.  Certainly, 
among  mortal  men.  nothing  is  more  salu- 
tary, nothing  more  gracious,  nothing  more 
holy.  By  adopting  such  a name  you  show 
what  is  atlirmed  by  tlie  wise  of  old,  that 
wars  are  only  to  lie  undertaken  in  order 
that  we  may  live  in  peace;  for  they  are 
never  to  be  commenced  w ith  any  other  end 
or  hope.  Therefore,  0 most  worthy  king, 

* Rcr.  l,eod.  sub  IlGinslergts,  ap.  Mi  rlcne, 
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! if  yon  persevere  in  this  will,  and  realize  it 
by  deeds,  you  will  surjiass  the  glory  of  I 
all  the  princes  that  ever  were  illustrious 
among  men.  Augustus  is  eited  as  amongst 
the  best;  but  dink  were  the  stains  of  his  | 
early  and  latter  life;  whereas,  your  deeds 
are  exempt  from  all  shade  of  eruelty  or  1 
viohmee.  You  have  shed  no  blood.  In  I 
your  aetions  one  finds  no  proscriptions, 
no  trace  of  slaughter.  Victory  herself,  by 
nature  so  insolent  and  proud,  you  have  ' 
conquerad  by  humanity.  The  injuries  of 
your  adveraaries  liave  lieen  only  an  occa- 
sion of  iiraelisiiig  clemency  and  forgive-  I 
ness,  b'inally,  you  have  procured  for  all 
leisure,  repose.  i>eaee.  Witliout  the  terror 
of  an  army,  you  liave  delivered  the  country 
from  disturbers  of  order.  There  is  the  ! 
same  security  in  country  and  town,  so  that 
under  your  government  a golden  age  may 
he  said  to  have  returned."#  I 

A French  historian  remarks  that  the 
ecelesiiustiral  ehanuter  of  the  kings  of  | 
Frunee  presents  a }mcitie  image  when  con- 
tra.st<’il  with  the  martial  feixieity  of  the  I 
English  PlantngeneUs.  The  tnith,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  half-sacerdotal  character  i 
attached  to  monan-liy  wa,s  not  confined  to  | 
that  of  any  nation.  It  lielonged  to  the 
type  of  tlie  Ciitliolie  nder,  whose  throne, 
deemed  saeri'd,  God  and  his  angels  were 
invoked  to  guaril.  “ The  Casar  being 
elecU'd.  his  oflice,  to  exjiress  it  in  a word,  ' 
says  an  old  writer,  “is  to  he  a rival  of  the 
pontitf.  vEmulamini  charismata  meliora.’ 
The  one  has  the  keys  of  the  temple,  the 
other  of  the  kingdom.  What  is  Cicsar's 
! is  given  to  Ciesar,  what  is  God's  to  God, 
in  the  elnirch  the  pontiH',  in  the  tribunal 
the  emperor,  both  for  peace;  the  one  for 
that  of  souls,  the  otlier  for  that  of  bodies. 
Such  was  the  ancient  concord  between  the 
priesthood  and  the  empire. "+  This  accounts 
for  the  priestly  gravity  which  was  required  | 
in  kings.  “'The  king."  says  a counsellor  ! 
of  Chailes  VI..  “who  docs  not  perform  his 
duty  to  God.  his  Creator,  cannot  discharge 
it  to  his  people.";  “The  king  ought  to 
live  in  peoe--  of  conscience,  and  his  thoughts, 
in  time  of  prayer,  ought  to  lie  free  from  all  j 
noise  and  secular  care ; and  in  order  to  ■ 
pray  God  and  consider  well  his  affairs,  he 
ought  to  be  fieaccahle  and  free  from  all  [ 
tribulation.  But  this  is  a very  difficult 
thing  for  persons  who  desire  the  vain  glory 
of  tills  world, — as  difficult  as  to  be  at  sea 
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without  fearing  the  stonn,  or  to  hear  thun- 
der without  dread.  The  king  ought  to  be 
Mery  high,  despising  earthly  things,  and 
coveting  those  that  endure  for  ever.”*  In 
truth,  all  the  ceremonial  of  courts  was  cal- 
culated to  confirm  these  views.  The  pro- 
gresses of  the  first  Otho,  on  festivals  from 
his  palace  to  the  church  and  back,  pre- 
sented an  image  of  the  best  kind  of  con- 
querors and  a glorification  of  sacerdotal 
peace  ; for  on  all  festivals,  we  read,  he  used 
to  proceed  to  vespers,  and  matins,  and 
mass  with  venerable  procession  of  bishops 
and  clerks  of  other  degn^e  with  crosses,  and 
holy  relics,  and  thuribles,  conducted  to 
the  church,  and  then,  with  great  fear  of 
God,  he  used  to  stand  and  sit  till  all  was 
finished,  speaking  nothing  but  what  was 
divine ; and  tlience  to  his  chamber  he 
returned  with  many  lights  and  gi*eat  com- 
pany of  priests,  and  dukes,  and  counts.f 
What  pacific  notions  of  kingly  power  do 
such  scenes  indicate ; especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  time  had  not  then  come 
to  mock  at  form  ; and  that  grave  magis- 
trates and  the  whole  people  regarded  them 
as  the  safeguards  of  the  republic.  Stephen 
Pasquier  says  that  the  holy  relics,  given 
by  St.  Louis,  are  the  best  jewels  of  the 
kings  of  France,  which  they  should  pre- 
serve with  more  care  than  their  crowns.* 
So  when  the  count  of  Flandero  went  into 
Italy  against  the  Sarassins,  on  the  pope 
abandoning  to  him  all  his  treasure.s,  he 
would  take  nothing  at  his  departure  but  a 
particle  of  some  holy  rolics.§  Their  thrones, 
in  fact,  were  established  upon  the  peace 
for  which  the  holy  martyrs  died ; while 
many  kings  desired,  like  all  other  devout 
lay  men,  to  cultivate  a sacerdotal  taste,  and 
so  far  in  all  their  actions  to  imitate  the 
ministers  of  peace.  The  king  of  France 
sat  as  a simple  canon  among  the  canons  of 
St.  Quentin.  Tours,  and  Ambrun.  Their 
education  was  in  the  temples  of  peace. 

Rigord  begins  his  history  of  Philip 
Augustus  by  addressing  his  son  Louis  in 
these  words : “Let  our  holy  mother  Church 
exult  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  for  tlie  Lord 
will  visit  his  people,  and  will  have  com- 
passion upon  his  servants.  Truly,  a voice 
of  joy  and  exultation  hath  sounded  in  the 
tabernacles  of  the  Francs  when  they  see 
their  king,  educated  from  his  cradle  iu  the 
studies  of  wisdom,  preparing  his  throne  in 
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justice  and  judgment,  uniting  wisdom  and 
royal  power,  granting  to  the  poor  peace, 
and  to  the  Church  its  ancient  dignity^ 
gloriously  to  govern  the  kingdom  com- 
mitted to  him  in  the  kiss  of  justice  and 
of  peace.’’*  That  was  a curious  contention, 
described  in  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis, 
between  the  king  of  France  and  thebi.shop 
of  Paris,  when  they  strove  to  conquer  each 
other  in  pity,  and  made  battle  for  mercy, 
in  order  that  the  poor  might  be  enriched 
by  their  trcasures.f  The  symbols  of 
majesty  were  all  designed  to  indicate  the 
pacific  end  of  power.  Those  kings,  who 
contrived  in  their  blazon  to  turn  spear- 
heads and  impure  toads  into  lilies,  em- 
blematical of  purity  and  peace,  had  in 
view,  no  doubt,  the  wands  which  angels 
bear  in  the  oldest  representations  of  mem- 
ber of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  which  are 
all  crowned  with  that  flower.  In  heraldic 
painting  the  white,  we  read,  was  the  most 
noble  colour,  after  azure,  as  signifying 
purity,  charity,  and  innocence.^  The 
symbol  of  Ghent  was  a lion,  crowned, 
sleeping  on  the  knees  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. Kings  often  over  their  armour  wore 
sacerdotal  vestments,  as  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  old  pictures  of  St.  Ferdinand.  The 
Emperor  Otho  II.  had  a vestment  on 
which  could  be  read  all  the  Apocalypse.§ 
St.  Louis  had  precious  vestments  of  different 
colours,  at;cording  to  the  solemnities  of  the 
day.  In  short,  the  whole  state  was  founded 
on  the  pacific  type  of  the  best  kingdom. 
The  pacific  character  of  royal  majesty  was 
a religious  idea,  emanating  from  what  was 
believed  of  the  celestial  dominations  and 
powers ; for  it  was  a devotional  exercise  in 
reparation  of  the  sins  of  anger,  passion, 
and  revenge,  to  offer  to  God  the  peace, 
mildness,  and  tranquillity  of  the  thrones. 
The  Christian  religion  had  put  eveiy  thing 
in  its  place,  so  that  the  hierarchy  of  men 
was  as  complete  as  that  of  angels  in  the 
order  sho^vn  by  Dionysius.  As  in  the 
latter,  thrones  aro  after  Seraphim  and 
Cherubim,  so  in  the  state,  physical  force 
was  regarded  after  love  and  science.  In  the 
ancient  Cluistian  sculpture,  dominations, 
which  command  angels,  and  principalities 
which  rule  over  men,  oio  represented  with 
crowns  and  sceptres;  but  powers  which 
command  the  Satanic  race  are  shown  with 
spears  and  shield,  since  the  devil  only 
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yields  to  force.  Therefore,  the  crown  and 
sceptre  were  the  symbols  of  royal  {>ower, 
and  the  maxim  was,  “ Tis  more  kingly  to 
obtain  peace  than  to  enforce  conditions  by 
constraint.”  The  spirits  which  foi-med 
the  choir  of  thrones,  so  near  to  the  glory 
of  the  majesty  of  God,  were  called  angels 
of  peace,  for  they  participate  in  the  divine 
peace,  and  are  called  to  communicate  it  to 
men.  It  was  through  their  intercession 
that  the  faithful  hoped  to  obtain  the  peace 
of  soul  which  is  promised  to  the  children 
of  God.  Hence  they  invoked  the  king  in 
a temporal,  as  tliey  did  the  thrones  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  to  reconcile  enemies,  while 
they  sought  to  imitate  them  in  being 
angels  of  peace  towards  their  fellow  men, 
by  an  unalterable  sweetness  and  a patience 
which  nothing  could  overcome.  “ Whence 
is  jurisdiction  ?”  “ I answer,  from  God,” 
replies  the  author  of  the  Tree  of  Battles. 
“Who  was  the  first  judge  over  men  ? God. 
Then  by  natural  necessity  and  divine  right 
rulers  were  made  ; and,  certes,  it  was  rea- 
sonable that  men  who  were  to  live  reason- 
ably should  be  subject  to  a ruler,”  You 
perceive  then,  reader,  how  sublime  was  the 
tj'pe  proposed — it  was  the  gf>od  and  clement 
king,  to  whom  all  good  things  are  pleasing.* 
Accordingly,  the  pacific  thought  appears 
through  all  instructions  administered  to 
kings — the  rule  of  all  power  being,  in  fact, 
that  of  the  dinne  wisdom,  invoked  bv  the 
Church  in  the  first  of  her  anthems  pre- 
paratory to  Christmas,  of  which  she  says, 
“Fortiter  suaviterque  disponens  omnia.” 

John  of  Salisbury  says  that  a prince 
should  imitate  blessed  Job.  He  does  not 
propose  Alexander  or  Cu?sar,  but  the  model 
which  teaches  men  that  “ constant  patience 
wll  give  more  pleasure  than  all  the  pf)wer 
of  the  world.”  “ The  life  of  Job,”  he  says, 
“ is  a model  for  nile — free  from  all  ambition 
or  covetousne.ss,  or  the  desire  to  join  field 
to  field  as  far  as  the  ends  of  space,  ns  if  one 
alone  were  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  kings  thus  hear  and  obsenc  the  voice 
of  God,  they  will  fulfil  their  days  in  good 
and  their  years  in  glory.’f  “Patience,” 
says  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  “which 
opposes  sadness,  is  most  tiecessarv  to 
princes ; for  as  it  is  their  office  to  restrain 
the  anger  and  impatience  of  their  subjects, 
and  to  lend  the  discordant  to  pence,  it  is 
necessary  that  they,  above  all,  should  Ik^ 
patient.”J  “Blessed  humility,”  he  says 
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again,  “is  more  especially  necessary  to 
noble  persons.”*  “A  king  who  is  not 
humble,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ is  a tyrant”! 

Genase  of  Tillebuiy  begins  his  book, 
entitled  Otia  Imperialia,  addressed  to  the 
Emperor  Otho  I V.,  by  wishing  him  peace, 
interior  and  exterior.  He  says  that  the 
king  and  the  priest  are  both  ailministrators 
of  the  divine  law  ; and  lie  tells  him  that 
it  would  be  better  his  empire  should  lie 
diminished  in  extent  of  territory'  than 
cormjjted  by  iniipiity  through  defect  of 
justice,!  Innumerable  diplomas  of  tlie 
ancient  emperors  begin  with  this  sentence : 

— “Having  always  Wfore  our  eyes  tlie 
divine  examination  of  the  last  judgment."! 
This  was  conformable  to  the  aduce  of  St. 
Adalbert  to  Otho  III.  when  he  saw  him  j 
at  Maycnce,  and  exhorted  him  to  remember  j 
death,  to  make  himself  a father  to  the  j 
poor,  to  fear  the  strict  judgment  of  God,  . 
to  love  merev,  and  to  rocoll<M:t  ever  how  ' 
narrow  is  the  way  which  leads  to  life,  and  I 
how  few  enter  by  it.jl  | 

“ We  exhort  your  noble  prudence,”  says  t 
Pope  Anaclet  to  the  Empress  Richenza,  • 
“ that  amidst  royal  can>s,  and  the  solicitude  j 
of  secular  afi'ai  rs.  and  the  glories  of  the  world , i 
you  mav  have  vour  heart  alway.s  directiKl  to  I 
the  Lord,  not  affecting  the  praises  of  men  | 
by  your  pious  works,  lest  you  should  within  t 
be  displeasing  to  the  eyes  of  God.  Sedu-  j 
lously  exhort  your  husband,  our  dearest  ! 
son  Lothaire,  the  most  Christian  king,  so  * 
to  preside  w'ith  human  power  over  an  f 
earthly  king  lorn  as  to  please  always  Him  j 
who  is  above  us,  by  whom  kings  reign,  and 
princes  e.xercise  justice — who  transfers 
kingdoms  when  He  will,  who  makes  kings 
inglorious  and  encompasseth  tlieir  reins 
with  a cord.’H  Bt.  Peter  Damian,  de- 
sitribing  the  humble  entiy  of  the  Empress 
Agnes  into  Rome,  says,  that  it  was  so  be- 
cause (dl  the  glorj'  of  the  king’s  daughter 
is  within.  “ We  sometimes  fast  from  meat,  ' 
but  you,”  he  says  to  her,  “fast  from  pur- 
ple: you  fast  from  a crown  and  from  all 
the  magnificent  pomps  of  imperial  glory. 

To  abstain  from  these  on  which  the  carnal 
mind  feeds  so  delectably,  may  not  unde- 
servedly l>e  styled  a fast.  0 w'hat  a grave 
an  i laudable  abstinence — after  being  Su- 
sannah with  your  husband,  to  have  become 
an  Anna  when  he  is  no  more.”  Lupus, 
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abbot  of  Ferrers,  concludes  a letter  to 
Charles  the  Bald  thus,  “you  know  how 
often  I implore  the  clemency  of  God,  that 
Ho  may  grant  you  a bloodless  victory,  per- 
petual |>euce,  a hatred  of  vices,  the  posses- 
sion of  virtues,  and  so  to  reign  on  earth, 
that  you  may  not  lose  a kingdom  in 
heaven.''*  “ The  king  should  ever  re- 
member," says  another  counsellor  near  the 
throne,  “how  the  glory  of  this  world  is 
very  little  and  vain,  and  how  power  is  frail, 
and  passes  soon."t  “ 0 kings  and  princes, 
hear,"  cries  another.  “Love  the  light  of 
wisdom,  all  ye  who  preside  over  the  people; 
for  as  it  is  your  otlice  to  jvresene  them 
in  a virtuous  and  pacific  state,  the  study 
of  wisdom  is  above  all  to  you  necessaiy. 

! As  eveiy  action  of  a Christian  should 
I spring  originally  from  divine  charity,  kings 
I and  princes,  in  idl  their  tem]s)ral  and  ex- 
I tomid  actions,  should  keep  in  view  a spiri- 
tual end  ; namely,  the  salvation  of  those 
committed  to  them,  that  they  may  have  a 
pacific  life  on  earth,  and  etomal  glory  in 
heaven  : for  the  law  and  civil  goveniment 
arc  ordained  to  this  end,  that  their  subjects 
should  lead  a pear  eful  life  in  this  world, 
which  means  a i»eaceful  life  according  to 
' ' the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; that  they 
1 1 should  have  (reace,  not  only  among.st  each 
'I  other,  and  with  foreign  nations,  hut  also 

I within  their  own  minds  with  Gotl,  resting 

II  in  charity  and  obedience  as  in  the  supreme 

I good.  'l  Lupus  reminds  the  Emperor 

I I Charles  the  Bald,  “lliat  they  w ho  will  not 
!l  be  pacific  cannot  be  sons  of  God. ”§  Wipo 
1 1 impresses  on  Henry,  son  of  the  Emperor 
ii  Conrad,  the  proverb  which  says  “that 
l|  wisdom  is  bettor  than  secular  power. "||  The 
d bishops  of  France  addressed  Lewis,  brother 

' of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  these  words  : " he 
ij  who  says  that  he  remains  in  Christ,  ought 
jl  to  walk  as  He  walked,  who  said,  ‘be  ye 
i 1 perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.' 
I And  if  you  ask  how  can  I be  perfect  ? this 
I you  will  be,  we  answer,  if  the  cupidity  of 
glory  <loth  not  intlarae  you  ; if  you  desire 
not  riches,  nor  power  ; and  if  you  attend  to 
your  own  conscience,  and  not  to  tlic  fl.it- 
tering  words  of  others — if  you  rt-nder  to 
God  what  belongs  to  Gi«l,  and  as  a just 
Cifisur,  if  you  render  to  your  subjects  what 
belongs  to  your  subjects,  defending  the 
church  and  Christendom,  and  all  the  people 
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of  Christ  in  equity  and  peace."*  " Do  you 
wish  to  be  a Christian,  and  are  you  a King," 
asks  Katherius  of  Verona,  who  answers, 
“ Beware  then  of  the  vices  which  are  often 
disguised  as  virtues ; beware  of  mistaking 
insane  impatience  for  fortitude,  of  suppos- 
ing that  you  serve  justice  when  you  are 
gratifying  your  auger.  Beware  of  cruelty 
and  iuijiious  ambition.  Be  brave,  not 
proud,  temperate,  not  remiss,  just,  not  cruel. 
Keinember  the  woe  jironounced  on  those 
who  love  to  join  house  to  house,  and  field 
to  field,  and  consider  how  grievous  is  the 
crime  of  cupidity,  which  can  destroy  both 
you  and  your  people.  Ile.spect  and  defend 
the  ministers  of  Christ.  While  you  rejoice 
on  hearing  daily  sung  in  the  church 
‘Domine  salvum  fac  Ilcgetn,’  fear  what 
follows,  ‘ et  exaudi  nos  in  die  qua  invoca- 
verimus  to.'  if  you  shotdd  forget  or  neglect 
to  fulfil  the  office  of  a Christian  king,  for 
what  should  avail  their  prayer,  if  you 
should  prevent  them  from  leading  a tran- 
quil life  ■?  The  apostle  commanding  us  to 
pray  for  kings,  dukes,  and  all  in  authority, 
adds,  ‘ut  quietam  et  tranquillam  vitam 
agamus :'  beware,  therefore,  lest  while  this 
which  gives  you  such  pleasure  is  sung,  God 
should  be  invoked  against  you,  while  we 
ciy  out  for  ourselves,  and  while  those  cry 
out  who  are  unanimous  with  us  in  voice 
and  charity.  And  think  not  to  say  that 
evil  prayers  would  not  be  heard ; for  though 
we  are  bound  to  pray  for  those  who  perse- 
cute us,  still  remember  that  God  has 
declared  lie  will  avenge,  and  that  speedily. 
His  elect  who  cry  out  to  him  day  and 
night.  Continue  then,  0 good  king,  to 
prt'.servo  Uie  citizens;  accept  if  it  be  from 
strangers,  but  give  to  your  own,  and  re- 
member that  you  ought  to  bear,  not  to  press 
the  people.  Be  erect  to  the  proud,  but 
submissive  to  the  bumble,  mild  to  all, 
affiiblo  to  all.  moderate;  remembering 
that  |K>wcr  is  for  utility ; and  he  who  has 
not  patience,  ought  not  to  have  power, 
‘ non  debet  habere  potestatem  qui  non 
habet  patientiam.'  Love  the  good,  and 
pity  the  evil,  for  as  the  proverb  saith,  ‘ the 
best  tiling  is  to  extirpate  not  criminals,  but 
crimes.’  ‘ Res  enim  optima  est,  non  scele- 
ratos  extirpare,  sed  scclera ;’  and  with 
respect  to  the  peace  of  your  kingdom, 
beware  of  those  who  disturb  it,  and  you 
know  it  not.  Whence  that  most  holy  king 
cried,  ‘ Delicta  quis  infelligit  ? ab  alicnis 
parce  servo  tuo.'  Think  not  that  Crimea 
can  be  cleansed  by  alms.  What  alone  can 
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take  them  away  is  to  cease  from  commit- 
ting them  ; blit  daily  sins,  such  as  giving  a 
harsh  word,  &c.,  may  be  thus  blotied  out. 
Inlcrrogaie  who  of  ibe  ancient  kings  walked 
jnslly  and  wisely  ? Who  sought  most  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  who  ruled  ihe  people 
with  moat  jusiicc  ? who  sought  most  lo  do 
the  will  of  God,  who  conslrnclcd  churches, 
founded  monasteries,  ordained  hospices  ? 
I'.mbrace  him,  lullow  him,  imitate  him. 
Beware  how  you  seize  upon  the  property 
given  for  holy  ends.  If  they  by  giving  it 
gamed  eternal  life,  yon  by  taking  it  will 
acipnre  hell,  for  the  things  of  ihe  chntch 
are  fiery.  Choose  ministers  who  will  re- 
prove you  in  mercy,  and  not  pour  on 
your  head  the  oil  of  poisonous  and  deadly 
adulation.  Take  heed  lest  while  in  edicts, 
letters,  and  decrees,  you  are  styled  pious, 
in  deeds  you  appear  impious.  I’lace  a 
bridle  on  anger,  and  limit  to  avarice.  Com- 
passionate your  poor  cmnpaiiions,  1 .say 
not  servants  nor  subjects,  lint  companions, 
for  in  Christ  wc  are  all  one."*  Peace  with 
ihe  indigent  and  with  the  immense  class  of 
suhjecis  that  required  relief  and  assistance, 
was  lo  be  secured  by  the  alms  and  miinili- 
ceiice  of  ihe  slate,  “every  ruler,"  as  St. 
Thomas  shows,  "being  bound  to  provide 
for  them  Irom  the  common  trca5iiiy.’’f 
Unknown  to  the  Catholic  society  of  the 
middle  ages,  weie  those  ancient  horrors  of 
theRoman  tax-gatherers  in  Gall,so  mimitcly 
described  by  Lactanlius,  who  compares  the 
desolation  to  that  of  cities  taken  by  storm, 
and  to  the  exaclion.s  of  a conqueror  at  the 
head  of  his  army.J  When  Hugnes  dc 
Bourgogne  passed  a decree  lo  levy  an 
impost  on  the  people  of  Grenoble,  the 
bishop,  John  de  Sassenage,  cited  the  canon 
of  the  last  council  of  Lateral],  by  which 
rulers  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  aiialliema, 
to  oppress  their  subjects  by  such  levies. 
Hiigues  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  swear 
that  he  would  desist  in  fuiiire  front  .such 
attempts,  and  preserve  faithfully  all  liberties 
and  good  customs.  It  is  curious  to  lemark 
that  the  first  rulers  who  departed  from  the 
)>acific  ideal  of  government  in  this  respect, 
were  those  who  sought  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  anthorily  of  the  Holy  See. 
With  respect  to  the  details  of  adininisiration, 
we  should  observe  how  the  most  minine 
directions  for  rule  were  dictated  with  a view 
lo  peace.  Thus  Dionysius  the  Carihusi  in 
says,  “that  kings  and  princes  should  be 
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affable  and  familiar  towards  their  nobles, 
and  should  induce  their  wives  lo  be  affable 
lo  the  wives  and  daughlers  of  the  nobles, 
lest  if  ihe  latter  should  perceive  themselves 
slighted,  they  might  excite  their  husbands 
lo  cause  seditions  and  troubles  in  the  stale.’  * 
Thus  the  Templars  explained  the  fiiendsliip 
which  existed  between  their  grand  niastcr 
and  the  Sultan,  by  .saying,  that  “the  foniicr 
showed  him  that  affection  and  honour,  in 
order  lo  preserve  the  lands  of  the  Christians 
in  peace,  and  jirevcnt  the  incursions  of  the 
Saiassin3."-j-  if  you  usk  the  chief  advan- 
tage from  the  iiisiittiiion  of  coin,  St.  Thomas 
replies,  “ lliat  it  is  the  prereniion  of  strife 
ill  commerce:"!  or  from  that  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  he  gives  the  same  an- 
swer ;§  or  from  the  division  of  properly,  and 
it  is  still  the  samc.||  Or  if  von  ask  why 
no  one  can  assume  the  coat-anus  of  another, 
the  aiillior  of  the  Tree  of  Buttles  replies, 
that  princes  being  hound  lo  maintain  their 
subjects  in  peace,  so  ilial  soberly  and  paci- 
fically they  may  live  under  them  without 
wronging  each  other,  and  as  Ihe  assuming 
of  another  man's  coal-arms  would  be  a cause 
of  quarrel,  therefore,  the  sovereign  is  bound 
to  prevent  it.  As  in  the  lessons  themselves, 
so  in  the  choice  of  the  men  who  are  lo  give 
them  to  kings,  the  desire  of  ]ieace  is  dis- 
cernible. In  France,  dining  five  centuries, 
from  Siiger  to  Fleury,  the  priest  reigns  al- 
ternately with  the  legist.  Similarly  in 
Germany,  it  is  the  pacific  Bruno,  archbi.shop 
of  Cologne,  who  administers  the  kingdom 
in  the  absence  of  the  emperor ; and  what  a 
labourer  for  peace  was  lie  Peace  must 
have  been  the  olject  of  governmeni,  when 
•such  men  as  St.  Bernard,  Siiger,  and 
Mallhew,  ahhols  of  Si.  Denis,  Wibald, 
abbot  of  Corby,  Peter  of  Biois,  and  others 
like  them,  were  chosen,  whose  pacific  man- 
ners, as  in  the  instance  of  Cotton  in  the 
lime  of  Heiiiy  IV.,  used  lo  make  them  be 
styled  tile  good  angels  of  the  coiiri.  "One 
caiiiiol  blit  remark,”  savs  Michelet,  “the 
singular  laleni  of  ecclesiastics  for  political 
governmeni.  This  must  arise  from  the 
wi.sdoin  resulting  to  them  from  the  confes- 
sional. riiere  they  learn  lo  read  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  there  they  find  what  is  else- 
where never  fmind, neier  written  " Richard, 
arclihishop  of  Canierhury,  in  his  letter  lo 
Popo  Ale.xander  111.  excuses  the  Luglisb 
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I bishops  for  attending  in  the  royal  councils, 

1 saying,  **  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
I people  they  should  attend  there.”  “ I hey,” 
lie  says,  "‘ought  to  arsisi  the  king  in  his 
councils,  who  know  how,  and  wish,  and  have 
the  power  to  coirjiassionaie  the  nnluippy,  to 
provide  for  the  peace  of  the  land,  and  the 
safety  of  the  jieople,  to  instruct  kings  to 
jns'ice,  and  subjects  to  virtue.  By  the 
episcopal  incdiaiion,  the  rigour  of  justice 
; is  soficnt'd,  the  cry  of  the  poor  is  hcaid,  the 
i dignity  of  the  church  maintained,  the  want 
of  the  indigent  supplied.  There  ensues 
freedom  for  the  clergy,  peace  for  the  people, 
rest  for  the  monasteries,  justice  for  all.  If 
we  prohibit  bishops  from  associating  with 
the  king,  we  shall  lake  away  rest  from  the 
\ monasteries,  consfilaiion  from  the  oppressed, 

I and  libetty  from  the  church.”*  Peter  of 
Blois,  describing  the  council  of  state  in 
I England,  says,  “that  the  most  intricate 
1 questions  respeciing  the  kingdom  are  pro- 
posed there,  and  that  each  member  delivers 
I ins  opinion  without  conleniion  or  obstinacy, 

' while,  elsewhere,  grammarians  are  disputing 
; about  .syllables,  with  tumuli  and  vocifera- 
I tion.”f  “ We  will  st>  jmivide  for  your 
j honotir  and  welfare,”  he  writes  to  the  eldest 
I son  of  Henry  II.,  “that  yon  shall  obtain 
1 more  by  peace,  than  you  could  extort  by 
! fire  and  sword. ’ J Goldasl  says  to  John 
! Swichuvd,  archbi>^hop  of  Mayence,  *'  what 
others  by  force  of  arms  could  never  do.  you 
have  eflecied  ; for  you  have  caused  all  sub- 
jects to  live  in  sife  and  trancpiil  jieace, 
provmg  yourself  truly  a worthy  archclian- 
cellor  to  a pacific,  and  glorious  emperor. ”§ 
So  the  bishop  of  Mondonedo,  ]>reacher  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  says,  “it  is  much 
belter  for  a republ  c to  endure  s«une  wrong 
and  injustice,  than  to  have  recourse  to  war, 

I and  it  is  certain  that  our  Lord  will  bear 
I rather  the  hearts  of  those  who  pray  fur  peace, 

' than  the  trumpets  which  are  to  proclaim 
war  ’ ll  What  rest  for  the  pe«>j)le  when  such 
! men  were  in  the  royal  councils!  John  of 
! Salisbury  savs,  “llml  the  interests  of  the 
)>ooT  people  should  be  the  objects  of  para- 
; inouni  solicitude  with  a king  and  that 
! the  public  welfare  consists  in  nothing  else 
but  in  the  security  of  individtials.”**  “The 
]>rejudice,”  as  Niebuhr  terms  itj-ff  which 
I existed  in  favour  of  elderly  counsellors,  as 
j wiser  than  the  young,  may  be  noticed  al»o 
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as  symptomatic  ol  the  pacific  mind.  “Kings 
should  choose  wise  couuscJlois,  we  read,  m 
order  that  they  may  govern  ]>ucificallyj  and 
enable  their  .subjects  to  lead  a innquil  life. 
Each  counsellor  must  beware  lest  he  should 
ever  act  by  the  impulse  of  passion,  or  of  his 
own  will,  or  from  a root  of  pride,  lest  anger, 
impatience,  or  any  other  vice  should  disturb 
his  judgment.*  Counsellors  of  .state  were 
to  be  men  of  eminent  patience,  to  hear  and 
endure  conirarv  opinions  ;-f  and  it  was 
deemed  “ belter  to  choose  good  men  of 
moderate  capacity,  than  men  of  splendid 
abilities,  with  less  viriue.”J  In  fact,  the 
people  still  held  to  Cato's  maxim,  “that  no 
one  could  be  a good  senator,  who  was  not  a 
good  husband.”  “The  king  ought  not  to 
have  faith  in  a man  who  boasts  to  be  wise, 
but  wltose  wtirks  are  not  good,"  says  Pierre 
Salmon,  addressing  Charles  VI. ; “ for  many 
words,"  he  adds,  “ are  vain,  and  works  show 
the  man.  The  counsellor  should  be  a patient 
man,  and  obedient  to  the  holy  Church." 
Nor  was  it  only  pacific  men  who  were  the 
counsellors  of  kings.  The  government  of 
the  stale  was  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, us  that  of  the  family  in  which  every 
natural  and  legitimate  influence  was  recog- 
nised. During  the  desolation  of  Frejus, 
after  its  invasion  by  the  Surassins  in  the 
tenth  cenim  V.  Augustus,  count  of  Provence, 
look  possessi<»n  of  some  property  belonging 
to  the  churches  of  our  Lady  and  of  St. 
Leonce.  When  Riciilpbe,  bishop  of  the 
see,  remonstrated  with  him,  the  count  re- 
])lied,  “ that  he  was  very  anxious  to  satisfy 
him,  but  that  he  wished  first  to  confer  with 
his  wife,  and  the  loids  of  his  counci].”§ 
Women,  therefore,  were  hoard  ; who,  as 
daughters  of  the  church,  are  ever  the  advo- 
cates of  peace.  We  must  obseive,  then,  on 
entering  into  this  pacifical  ideal  of  govern- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
emperers  declared  publicly, in  their  diplomas, 
that  they  granted  privileges,  through  tlte 
interces.sion  of  their  wives  and  mothers;  for 
what  can  show  more  clearly  that  they 
ruled  by  b»ve,  and  not  by  force  ? Thus 
Loihaire  I.  soys  in  one,  “because  our 
beloved  wife  Hirmingard  desires  and 
in  another,  **  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Ein- 
jriess  Hiiiningaid,  our  beloved  wife.”|| 
Lewis  II.  similarly  ascribes  b.s  act.s  to 
the  advice  of  his  consort,  "because  our  be- 
loved wife  Angilbeiga  has  suggested,"  and 
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in  another,  “ by  the  inlenention  of  AnijU- 
bergu,  our  most  beloved  wife/’*  The 
infiticnce  of  Hirtnemrnde  appears  no  less  in 
ihe  diplomas  of  Charles  the  Bald.  “ Because 
our  sweetest  wife  Hinnenirude  propos»*d 
and  in  another  " at  the  suijgesiion  and  praver 
of  our  dearest  wife;*’  and  ajiain,“at  the 
salubrious  exhortation  of  our  behived  wife 
Hinncntrude.'l'”  Uda,  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Amulph,  is  similarly  coimnemomted  in  the 
diplomas  of  her  husband  : “ bv  the  inter- 
vention of  our  beloved  w ife  Cda  and  else- 
where, **  at  the  admonition  and  praver  of 
Uda  our  beloved  wife/'J  lleiirv  the  i'owlei 
•peaks  in  like  terms  of  his  Maiiida  : “beinj{ 
asked  by  our  wife,  Queen  Matilda;'*  and 
in  another,  *‘al  the  call  of  oiir  beloved 
wife  Alatilda.  ’ The  Othos,  her  sons  in 
various  diplomas,  ascr.be  their  acts  to  her 
intercession:  “at  the  entreaty  of  the  vene- 
rable and  beloved  Lady,  our  mother,  Matil- 
da;" and  in  another,  "obedient  to  the  power 
of  our  beloved  inuiher  Queen  .Matilda;’' 
and  in  another,  "by  the  imervention  of  our 
graudmolher,  the  most  mild  .Matilda,  and  of 
our  mother,  .\*leIheid/’§  Oiho  I.  prwlaims 
the  influence  ol  hiswif*  Ediiha,  dauj^hier  of 
Edward,  kinj' of  England:  "by  the  iiiter- 
veniion  of  our  dear  wife  Editha  and  in 
another,  "as  our  ears  were  assailed  by  our 
beloved  wife  Editha. "||  The  intervention 
also  of  Adelheid  is  frequently  proclaimed  in 
the  diplomas  of  Oiho  I.:  "if  conformable 
to  the  pious  solicilalions  of  our  beloviHl 
Adelheid,  we  ordain  honours  to  the  churches 
and  in  another,  "by  the  advice  and  inter- 
cession of  Adelheid,  our  beloved  wife.” 
Nineteen  diplomas  of  this  emperor,  with 
similar  avowals  are  cited  by  Heinnann.^ 
with  eleven  of  the  second  Oiho,  declaring 
"that  he  acts  by  the  advice  of  his  Lady 
mother  the  Empress  .Adelheid  because,” 
be  says  in  one,  "our  I^dy  mother  the  most 
serene  Empress  .Adelheid,  with  inaiorna) 
confidence,  has  boldly  intetvened  with  our 
filial  majesty,  tniicating.**  Otho  III.  avows 
the  same  lespect  for  her  as  his  grandmother: 
"by  the  intervention  of  our  belmcd  grand- 
mother, the  Empress  .Adelheid  ;**  and  in 
another,  "for  the  love  of  Gud,  and  at  the 
prayer  of  our  beloved  grandmother,  the 
Empress  Adelheid,**  &c.**  1 he  influence 

of  rheophauU,  daughter  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror. is  attested  in  ma  ny  diplomas  of  her 
husband,  Uibo  11,  Thus  the  expressions 
"by  the  intervention  of  our  beloved  wife 
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Theoplmnia,"  and  " following  the  suggestion  j 
of  our  beloved  wife,”  occur  in  thirteen  ofhis  | 
charters  cited  by  Heuumnu,  while  il  is  no 
less  visible  in  those  of  her  son  Otho  IIL,  I 
twelve  of  w hich  attest  that  he  acts  from  the  1 
love  of  God,  and  at  the  request  of  his 
dearest  mother  Theophania.*  1 he  uame 
of  Cunegnnd  is  found  similarly  in  the  dip- 
loma.s  of  her  husband,  Henry  II.  "by  the 
inienemion  of  our  beloved  wife,  Cunegnnd;”  i 
and  ill  another,  "havingconsulted  ourdearest 
wife,  Cunegnnd and  " at  the  prayer  of  our 
most  loving  wife,  who  is  our  flesh  and  " on 
account  of  the  devotion  of  our  beloved  wife;” 
which  expressions  occur  in  iwenty-ihree 
charters  cited  in  this  work. f Conrad  II.  de- 
clares in  thirty-ihree  diplomas,  that  he  acts 
by  the  inieivention  and  advice  ofhis  sweetest 
wife  Gisela,  who,  as  n mother,  exerts  a siini-  | 
lar  influence  over  Henry  III.,  many  of  I 
whose  charters  avow  that  they  are  given  at 
luT  request.  J Henry  HI.  similarly  declares,  ■ 
that  he  act.s  at  the  prayer  of  his  first  be-  | 
loved  wife,  Cunehild,  daughter  of  Canute,  ' 
king  of  England  ; as  also  by  the  iuierven-  I 
tion  of  his  .seexmd  wife,  Agnes  daughter  of 
William  count  of  Buictiers.  "At  the  prayer  1 
of  our  beloved  wife,  Agnes,"  is  the  pream- 
ble to  iwcmy-five  diplomas  of  this  emperor, 
cited  by  Hemiiann,§  whose  influence  e.x- 
lended  even  to  Henry  IV.  her  son,  as  is 
attested  by  tweuiy  of  his  charters.  Bertha, 
the  first  wife  of  the  latter  emperor,  is  named 
in  fifteen  diplomas,  as  "the  beloved  wife, 
by  whose  iniervention  they  are  granted. ”||  j 
Henry  V.  avows  in  many  charters  here  | 
cited,  that  he  acts  by  the  inieivention,  and  | 
ihnuigh  the  love  of  his  dearest  wife  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  king  of  England.^ 
Similuily,  it  is  at  the  siiggesiiuii  and  prayer 
of  his  beloved  w ife,  Kiclieiiza,  that  the  Em- 
peror Lothaire  declares  several  diplomas  to 
be  granted:  "for  the  love  of  God,  and  at 
the  prayer  of  our  dearest  w ife  Richeiiza,”  is 
the  expression  used  on  one  occasion.**  The  ' 
intervention  ol  Geriiudo  is  repeatedly  avow-  i 
ed  in  the  diplomas  ol  her  husband,  the 
Emperor  Conrad  111.:  "following  the  in- 
stinct of  our  beloved  wife  Gertrude,”  is  the 
preamble  to  one  of  these. -f-f*  Htuiinann  re- 
marks, that  from  the  time  of  Frederic  1.  the 
names  of  the  Empresses  hardly  ever  appear 
ill  this  inaiinei  ; though  he  discovers  in- 
stances in  which  the  intervention  of  Beatrice, 
wife  of  Frederic  I.  and  of  Margaret,  the 
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wife  of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  are  acknowledged 
in  (he  ancient  manner. 

Again,  parlianienls  were  a pacihc  instilu- 
lion  of  the  middle  ages,  which  would  supply 
a curious  contrast  with  those  of  later  times. 
Pasquier  says,  that  “as  Louis-le-Debon- 
naire  was  more  inclined  to  console  his  people, 
than  to  perform  great  exploits  and  deeds  of 
arms,  he  wished  principally  to  maintain  his 
grandeur  by  the  solemn  assemblies  of  par- 
liament.'’* The  fact,  however,  is,  that  in 
(he  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  a 
demand  for  representation  to  parliam<'nt,  or 
to  the  states  general  in  France,  was  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  involve  individuals  in 
vexation. It  followed  from  the  object  of 
all  Catholic  government,  that  no  great  im- 
portance was  attached  to  any  mere  form  of 
administration.  “It  matters  not,"  says  an 
historian  of  Genoa,  "whether  our  city  be 
ruled  by  consuls  or  by  a podesta,  or  by  a 
captain,  or  by  abbots ; for  if  it  is  best 
governed  by  consuls,  then  consuls  are  the 
best ; if  best  by  a podesta,  then  the  podesta 
is  best ; if  best  by  a captain  or  by  abbots, 
then  these  are  the  best  government.  What 
we  want  is  jteace,  and  what  we  must  avoid 
is  discord."!  In  fact,  in  1 190,  the  Genoese 
changed  their  form  of  govemmenl,  by  choo.s- 
ing  a podesta  instead  of  consuls;  and  this 
they  did  because,  as  many  of  the  citizens 
were  aspiring  to  be  consuls,  much  envy  and 
I hatred  arose  in  the  city.§  The  truth  is, 
that  (he  monarchal  government  prevailed 
throughout  Christendom,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  found  most  conducive  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  The  relative  merits  of  al! 
forms  of  rule  are  estimated  by  St.  Thomas, 
according  to  their  greater  or  less  fitness  for 
maintaining  peace  ;||  and  the  establishment 
of  the  imperial  election  was  itself  the  con- 
sequence of  a pacific  thought ; for  the  third 
Otbo,  having  no  heir,  the  others  having 
obtained  the  empire  by  inheritance,  he 
petitioned  Pope  Gregory  V.  to  ordain  elec- 
I tors  throughout  all  Germany.  Of  those 
I who  thus  drew  their  origin  from  the  Holy 
See,  three  weie  spiritual,  the  archbishops  of 
Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne ; and  four 
laical,  the  king  of  Bohentia,  (he  Count 
Palatine,  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  duke  of  Saxony.^  But  whatever  was 
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the  form,  nothing  so  contrary  to  charily  and 
peace  as  a systematic  opposition  or  an 
organized  disorder  entered  into  the  theory 
or  practice  of  government  in  ages  of  faith, 
when  men  studied  hanuony  in  the  structure 
of  the  universe,  to  co])y  it  in  their  own 
works.  If  we  might  borrow  such  a phrase, 
there  were  no  antispastic  unions  then.  “One 
difference,"  we  read,  “between  a king  and 
a tyrant  is,  that  the  former  seeks  to  make 
his  subjects  agree  together  for  the  public 
good,  while  (he  latter  seeks  to  set  them  at 
discord,  lest  they  should  rise  against  him- 
self."* The  least  circumstance  that  could 
favour  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  was 
deemed  important.  “Do  not  execute  what 
you  have  deliberated  on  by  night,"  says 
Cardan;  “but  what  you  have  determined 
by  day,  for  that  will  please  afterwards ; and 
those  are  the  safest  decisions  which  are  ap- 
jiroved  of  by  a mind  at  peace."f  We  see 
from  the.se  few  glimpses,  taken  almost  at 
random,  what  a contrast  existed  to  later 
times,  when  senates  were  a scene  of  civil  jar, 
a chaos  of  contrarieties.  We,  too,  have 
counsellors  for  kings,  and  parliaments  for 
the  community  ; but  what  fearful  tempests 
in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  those  who  are 
now  chosen  to  legislate,  where  the  calmest 
in  the  storm  are  masters  of  their  passions 
less  to  repress  than  direct  them  ! What 
would  Peter  of  Blois  have  said  if  admitted 
to  their  deliberations?  “One  would  have 
taken  the  members,”  says  a keen  observer, 
" for  maniacs  in  a cell, raging  and  unchained, 
rather  than  for  legislators.  Their  eyes  rolled 
fire  mixed  with  blood.  Breathless,  they 
darted  at  the  speakers  looks  of  lightning. 
They  bounded  on  their  seats ; exclatnations, 
mixed  with  threats,  burst  from  between  their 
teeth.  There  was  transport  in  their  brain  ; 
they  stamped,  they  burled  in  these  fils  of 
parliamentary  excitement,  while  the  spec- 
tators stood  aghast.  Around  me  were  mur- 
muis,  sarca.sms  the  most  cutting,  epithets 
the  most  revolting,  cries  inarticulate,  groans, 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  the  howl  of  wild 
animals.  The  confusion  was  indescribable."! 
Compare  this  with  what  we  read  of  Catholic 
senators  in  ages  of  faith.  What  do  the 
headstrong  splenetic  men  deserve  who  now 
occupy  their  seats,  for  continuing  to  defeat 
the  end  of  all  their  noble  and  pacific  labours  ? 
For  sole  punishment  they  should  he  con- 
demned, on  going  out,  to  turn  their  eyes — 
for  the  force  of  nature  is  very  great — upon 
portraits  of  a Suger  or  a Sir  Thomas  More. 
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The  jxidicial  olTicc  of  CKtholic  monarchy 
must  be  noticed  in  proof  of  its  pacific 
character.  The  lepslative  right  of  the 
people  was  granted  to  the  king,  a,s  the 
juiisconsults,  at  the  diet  of  lloncaglia  in 
1 1 5H,  said  to  F rederic  Uarbarossa.#  During 
the  coronation  of  the  duke  of  Carintliia, 
three  families  have  the  right  to  cut  down, 
bum,  and  pillage,  to  show  that  the  moment 
of  interregnum  is  the  sleep  of  justice,  and 
that  the  people  must  hastily  obtain  a 
defender,!  If  the  visitation  of  men  were 
pence,  their  rulers  were  to  be  justice,;  The  j 
rigour  of  the  punisher  was  the  pence  of  | 
the  people.!  Hut  woe  to  those  who  pre-  j 
sided  over  men  unless  God  ixresided  over  ! 
them  :|1  “without  whose  grace  neither  has  I 
a prince  honour,  nor  the  people  peace,  ' 
neither  religion  rest,  nor  the  chumh 
liberty.  Wipo,  chaplain  to  the  Empe- 
ror Henry  III.,  shows  him  the  duty  of  ] 
mirgling  law  and  mercy. 

“ Esl  bona  temperies,  quam  Irx  ct  (rratiamiscent;  ’ 
Ha*  »i  coajaiicleD,  gimerabunt  pacts  aniurcm. 
Pcccatuni  pcrcnl,  pcccalor  vivere  discat. 

Qui  ae  cunvertit,  non  cst  bic  qui  fuit  ulim.“** 

The  sword  itself,  in  the  imperial  insignia, 
denotes  only  justice  ; for  thus  Godfrid  of 
Viterbo  says  to  Henry  VI.  : 

“ Judicii  siamini  gladius  monstrarc  videtur, 
yuu  maleficloruni  feritas  reasare  jnbetur  ; 

Nam  at  tardus  crit,  pax  vacuata  perit.‘*ff 

As  for  the  sword  of  conquest,  Peter  of  I 
Blois,  advising  Henry  11,.  says,  “You  will  | 
find  among  the  Homan  princes  no  shedder  I 
of  blood  whose  blood  was  not  in  return  ! 
shed  ; but  thosi*  who  used  the  sword  only  j 
to  justice  paid  the  tribute  of  the  human  j 
condition  by  a natural  death.";;  All  texts  j 
of  Scripture  that  seemed  to  contradict  such 
views  were  interpreted  in  a pacific  sense, 
as  the  words  of  the  Prophet.  “Maledictus 
qui  prohibet  gladium  suum  a sanguine," 
which  Peter  of  Blois  understands  as  the 
word  of  exhortation  from  tlie  mortification 
of  sin.!§  The  king,  therefore,  was  the 
pacific  judge,  a title  and  office  which 
French  writers  say  their  kings,  above  all 
others,  desired  for  themselves,  wishing  to  ! 
be  represented  always  not  combatting,  but 
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sitting  on  the  throne  of  justice  ;*  and  in 
fact,  as  Bonald  observes,  according  to  the 
ancient  and  venerable  spirit  of  the  French 
constitution,  justice  was  superior  to  force, 
and  the  magistracy  was  Itefore  the  army. 
The  nobility  itself  was  rather  judicial  than 
warlike  ;+  for  the  glory  of  arms,  in  a Chris- 
tian people,  grew  pale  btdore  that  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  triumphs.  The  words 
of  the  French  bishops  in  to  Lewis, 
brother  of  Charles  the  Bidd,  show  what 
was  then  deemed  the  proper  qualification 
for  the  olfice : “ Constitute  counts  and 
magistrates  who  hate  avarice  and  detest 
pride ; who  do  not  oppress  or  dishonour 
the  pea.sants  ; who  do  not  hold  courts  for 
sake  of  luirre ; but.  in  order  that  widows 
and  orphans,  and  all  the  people,  may  have 
jtistice  ; and  who  stvidy  to  recall  litigators 
to  concord  rather  than  seek  to  derive  any 
profit  from  their  litigation  ; and  who,  if 
they  cannot  jiacify  tliem,  will  judge  justly. 
Similarly,  if  you  would  be  a Christian 
king,  make  counts  like  yourself ; men 
fearing  God,  showing  themselves  btmign 
and  atl'able  to  thi'ir  peasants.";  “A  judge," 
says  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  instructing 
kings,  “ must  beware  of  evincing  impatience 
or  any  perturbation,  for  he  ought  to  judge 
with  a tratuptil  heart.  He  must  not  have 
compassion  on  the  jator  to  such  a degree 
ns  to  derogate  from  truth  and  equity  in 
judgment.'!  But  it  is  Philip  de  Beau- 
manoir,  counsellor  of  liobert,  count  of  Cler- 
mont, son  of  St.  Louis,  whom  especially 
we  should  hear  in  this  place  to  leant  how 
pacific  were  all  views  of  administration. 
“The  great  hope,”  he  says,  “that  we  have 
in  the  aid  of  Him  by  whom  all  things  are 
prospered,  and  without  whom  no  good 
work  could  prosper — the  Father,  and  the 
•Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  are  one 
God  in  trinity — hits  put  into  our  heart  and 
umlerstanding  the  thought  of  finding  a 
book  by  which  those  who  desire  to  live  in 
peace  may  be  taught  how  to  defend  them- 
selves from  wrong,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  cotmty  of  Clermont,  in  Beauvaisis  ; 
the  customs  of  which  county,  aliove  all 
others,  we  are  bound  to  discover,  for  this 
reason,  especially,  that  God  commands  us 
to  love  our  neighbour  ns  ourselves,  and 
that  we  an*  of  that  county,  all  whose  in- 
habitants, therefore,  we  must  endeavour  to 
lienefit  by  our  lalamrs.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  whoever  would  be  a loyal  bailitf  ought 
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to  possess  ten  virtues,  of  which  one  ought 
to  be  lady  and  mistress  of  all  the  othera, 
since  without  it  the  others  could  not  be 
governed,  and  that  is  called  sapience  or 
wisdom.  The  second  virtue  is  that  the 
bailiff  ought  to  love  with  all  his  heart  God 
our  Father  and  our  Saviour,  and  for  tlu5 
j love  of  God.  holy  Chundi,  and  not  with 
, the  love  which  some  serfs  have  for  their 
seigneurs,  who  love  only  because  they  fear 
I them  ; but  with  entire  love,  as  a son  should 
love  his  Father.  ‘ Car  de.  lui  amer  et 
servir  vienent  tout  li  bien.’  Nor  has  he 
sapience  in  him  who  above  all  things  does 
not  open  his  heart  to  the  love  of  God,  and 
much  matter  should  we  tind  for  speaking 
on  this  head,  but  that  it  would  lead  us  far 
from  our  subject ; and  besides,  holy  Church 
shows  and  teaches  us  it  every  day.  The 
third  virtue  is  that  the  bailiff  should  be 
sweet  and  debonnaire,  without  felony  or 
cruelty ; but  not  gentle  to  felons,  lest  he 
should  place  in  peril  of  death  those  who 
wish  to  live  in  p«>ace ; btit  sweet  to  the 
good  and  to  the  common  people.  The 
fourth  virtue  is  that  he  be  ready  to  hear, 
and  full  of  long  suH'ering,  and  not  quick 
to  answer  or  to  be  angry.  The  fifth  virtue 
is  that  he  be  brave  and  vigorous  without 
indolence,  for  if  he  were  a coward,  he 
would  not  dare  to  make  angry  the  rich 
man  who  would  have  to  appear  against  J 
the  poor;  or  he  would  not  indict  death  on  I 
those  who  desened  it  through  fear  of  their  j 
lineage.  Therefore,  he  must  not  be  a 
coward,  hut  brave  and  without  fear ; that 
is,  he  ought  to  he  wi.sely  brave,  for  there 
is  a foolish  braverv',  vviiich  belongs  not  to 
his  office,  but  to  the  foolhardy.  The  sixth 
virtue  is  that  he  he  generous,  and  liberal, 
and  courteous,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
loved  by  God  and  the  world ; for  in  the 
avaricious  heart  loyalty  cannot  have  a 
lodging.  The  seventh  virtue  is  that  he 
obey  the  commandments  of  his  seigneur 
in  all  that  he  commands  with  loyal  justice: 
for  the  bailiff  would  not  be  e.vcnseahlo 
before  God  if  he  were  to  do  wrong  to  any 
one  in  order  to  obey  his  seigneur  ; and  the 
bailiff  must  rather  leave  tlie  service  of  such 
a seigneur  than  do  such  evil ; for  the  sires 
are  not  worth  serving  who  take  more  care  1 
to  do  their  own  pleasure  than  to  maintain  i 
right  and  justice.  The  eighth  virtue  is,  i 
that  he  be  very  knowing,  so  as  to  discern 
the  good  from  the  evil,  and  in  all  relations, 
above  all  to  know  who  are  tlie  peaceable 
and  who  the  troublesome ; that  he  may 
protect  the  one  and  restrain  the  other; 
that  he  may  terrify  and  constrain  the  trouble- 


some, so  that  the  peaceable  may  live  in 
peace.  The  ninth  virtue  is  that  he  be 
skilled  with  subtle  intelligence  to  put  to 
profit,  without  doing  wrong  to  any  one,  the 
lands  of  his  seigneur.  The  tenth  virtue  is 
the  best  of  all  the  others,  for  without  it 
the  rest  are  nothing  worth ; for  it  is  that 
which  enlightens  all  the  others,  and  that 
is  loyalty ; for  whoever  is  loyal  is  wise  to 
maintain  loyalty;  for  better  is  a man  loyal 
and  with  little  sense  than  him  who  is 
cunning  without  loyalty.  Disloyalty,  when 
it  is  ItMlged  in  the  heart  of  a man  who  has 
much  land  to  maintain,  can  sow  much 
jHiison  ; for  all  kinds  of  evils  can  come  from 
it.”  In  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  work 
he  speaks  thus:  "After  we  had  thought 
much  on  this  whole  matter,  it  seemed  to 
us  that  then!  is  nothing  which  we  ought 
so  much  to  covet  as  firm  peace  ; for  those 
who  have  firm  peace  established  in  their 
hearts  are  justly  sires  of  the  world  and  com- 
panions of  God  ; for  the  man  is  sire  of  the 
world  in  as  much  a.s  he  is  in  good  thoughts, 
and  has  his  heart  in  peace  so  ns  not  to  covet 
wrongfully  any  earthly  thing ; and  he  is  com- 
Itanion  of  God  in  as  much  ns  he  is  in  a state 
of  grace  and  vvitlioutsin  ; fur  without  these 
two  no  one  can  liave  liis  lienrt  e.stablished 
in  firm  pence : for,  if  lie  be  covetous  of 
eartlily  things  in  any  malicious  manner, 
his  heart  is  at  war  and  in  tribulation  in- 
stead of  being  in  peace;  and  if  he  be  not 
in  a state  of  grace,  hut  in  mortal  sin,  then 
his  own  conscience  makes  war  with  liim, 
for  we  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any 
man  so  evil  as  not  to  liave  war  in  his  heart 
if  his  conscience  hi.-  troubled:  therefore, 
whoever  would  have  firm  peace  ought, 
above  all  tilings,  to  love  ami  prize  God,  and 
to  despise  earthly  tilings ; and  tlien,  tliongh 
he  shonld  have  assault  of  war,  or  any  loss 
of  friends  and  sulistance,  if  he  love  God 
and  covet  linn  peace,  he  will  suffer  his 
tribulations  witli  sucli  good  grace  tliat  they 
will  little  or  not  at  all  grieve  liim.  Since, 
then,  we  liave  said  that  firm  peace  is  the 
best  tiling,  we  pray  Him  who  is  the  foun- 
tain of  ]ieace,  that  is  to  say,  Jesus  Christ, 
tlie  son  of  St.  Mary,  his  blessed  rnotlier, 
who  draws  from  tliat  fountain  and  dis- 
pimses  police  to  his  friends,  to  deign  to 
grant  us  peace  in  such  manner  as  to  con- 
duce to  tlie  saving  of  our  souls  according 
to  Hi.s  power  and  mercy,  which  power  can 
do  all  things,  and  which  mercy  is  compa- 
rable to  no  other  mercy.  Amen."* 

Peace,  again,  is  indicated  in  that  relation 
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which  existed  in  ages  of  faith  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  jxawer.  “The  king- 
dom and  the  priesthood  were  made  one.”* * * § 
Religion  and  politics  did  not  interfere  with 
each  other.  There  was  harmony  between 
them.  There  was  between  them  a common 
fund  of  thoughts,  sentiments,  and  designs. 
As  St.  Thomas  observes,  “The  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  from  Constantine  to 
Charlemagne,  were  obedient  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  full  of  reverence  for  its  decisions  ; 
as  were,  professedly  at  least,  the  emperors 
who  succeeded  down  to  tlie  third  Otho,  all 
whose  intention  seems  to  have  l>een  to 
favour  faith  and  to  honour  the  holy  Roman 
Church.”!  Under  the  Carlovingians,  in 
every  political  mission,  in  every  temporal 
affair  requiring  two  persons,  a bishop  and 
a count  were  always  united  as  the  agents 
of  government ; never  a count  or  bishop 
alone.;  The  bishops  are  exhorted  to  agree 
with  the  counts,  and  the  counts  with  tlie 
bishops,  in  order  that  both  may  fulfil  their 
respective  ministry.  Thus  a capitulary  of 
789  says,  “Let  there  be  peace  and  concord 
between  bishops  and  abbots  on  the  one 
side,  and  counts  and  judges  on  the  other ; 
for  without  peace  nothing  pleases  God." 
This  citation  is  continually  occurring  in 
the  ordonnances  of  Charlemagne.  The 
crosier,  the  sword,  and  the  crook,  were 
symbolical  of  one  government ; the  sword 
of  that  which  was  to  defend  by  temporal 
power  the  other  two  from  the  adversaries 
who  against  reason  would  disturb  and 
molest  them.§  So  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Kmperor  Otho  in  1909,one  ofthc  questions 
addressed  to  him  by  Pope  Innocent  III., 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  was  whether  he 
wished  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Church  ; 
and  upon  his  answering  thrice  in  the  allinn- 
ative,  the  pontiff  replied.  “So  give  I you 
the  peace  which  our  Lord  gave  to  his  dis- 
ciples." The  difficulty  of  this  union  shows 
what  an  influence  had  then  the  principle 
and  love  of  peace.  “ Since  the  fall  the 
world  is  Mauicha^an,”  says  a French  his- 
torian, “and  always  will  it  feel  the  struggle 
of  the  two  principles.  We  wish  not  to 
believe  that  there  is  this  duality,  but  we 
find  it  every  where — nowhere  more  than 
in  ourselves.  What  do  you  seek  ? Peace. 
Such  has  always  been  the  object ; but  man 
is  and  ever  will  be  double : according  to 
the  fonn  of  the  middle  ages,  he  will  always 
have  in  himself  the  pope  and  the  emperor." 
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What  is  admirable,  therefore,  in  the  middle 
ages  is  the  solicitude  which  was  exercised 
to  counteract  this  element  of  discord,  and 
to  preserve  the  two  powers  of  the  state  in 
harmony. 

Murmur  as  men  will,  by  the  lawof  nature, 
as  St  Thomas  shows,*  it  is  the  spiritual 
that  must  have  precedence.  “ As  the  body 
is  governed  by  the  soul,  so  should  the 
temporal  power  be  subservient  to  tlie 
Chuich,"  says  Ives  de  Chartres,  addressing 
Henry  I.,  king  of  England.  “Knowing 
this,  you  should  understand  that  you  are 
not  the  lord,  but  the  servant  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God  ; not  the  possessor,  but  the 
protector.  You  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
cedars  of  Libanus  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  in  which  the  sparrows  build  their 
nests  ; tliat  is,  under  whoso  safeguard  the 
poor  of  Christ  converse  and  bring  forth 
fruit  in  peace."! 

“0,  wonderful  power  and  infallible  grace 
of  the  Saviour,"  exclaims  St.  Augustin, 
speaking  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  “Who 
could  believe  that  a plebeian  fisherman 
should  be  prince  of  the  apostles,  to  resist 
kings,  to  sanctify  kings,  to  command  all 
kingiloms,  to  bridle  the  world  by  laws,  to 
order  the  virtues,  to  open  heaven  to  men 
when  he  wished,  and  to  shut  when  it  pleased 
him.  to  give  an  immortal  kingdom  to  the 
converts,  to  deny  it  to  the  perverse,  to  take 
cognizance  of  tlie  merits  of  the  world ! "; 
This  was  no  usurped  dominion,  as  our  weak 
adversaries  at  pre.sent  pretend.  It  was  but 
the  reconciliation  of  earth  with  heaven,  the 
fruit  of  divine  charity,  as  St.  Leo  observes, 
when  aildressing  Rome,  in  the  memorable 
words : “Less  was  that  which  warlike  labour 
gained  for  you,  with  all  your  victories,  than 
that  which  has  been  made  yours  by  Chris- 
tian peace:"  and  so  far  were  the  people 
from  regarding  it  with  suspicion,  tliat 
Magna  Charta  was  granted,  according  to 
the  wonls  of  its  preface,  “ for  the  exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Chun  h.”  At  the  head  of  the 
demands  of  the  barons,  who  extorted  it 
wits  that  the  Church  should  have  freedom 
and  all  her  rights.  Magna  Charta,  there- 
fore, rested  upon  the  great  principle  which 
the  Protestant  charters  nwerse  and  destroy. 
In  the  living  societies  of  Catholic  times,  to 
secure  the  interest  of  one  part  was  to  con- 
duce to  the  felicity  of  the  whole  ; and  in- 
stead of  an  artificial,  disjointed  state  there 
was  a natural  and  harmonious  community. 
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Kings  themselves,  if  just,  bad  nothing  to 
reply  when  addressed  by  the  Church  in 
wor^  like  these  of  the  bishops  of  France 
in  858.  “These  things  we  say,  not  as 
exacting  exaggerations  agoiast  your  domi- 
nation, but  as  discharging  the  duty  of  our 
ministry.  Truly,  we  ought,  and  we  wish 
to  believe  you  such,  that  you  do  not  desire 
the  augmentation  of  your  kingdom  to  tlie 
detriment  of  your  soul.  There  is  no  rea- 
sonable cause  which  should  stimulate  you 
against  our  petitions  ; for  we  are  not  men 
to  move,  and  disseminate,  and  nourish 
quarrels,  dissensions,  or  seditions,  or  wars, 
since  the  Lord  hath  chosen  to  ordain  us 
preachers  and  followers  of  peace,  whose 
office  is  to  weep  for  our  sins,  and  for  the 
people  committed  to  us,  and  to  have  war 
with  vices  and  peace  with  the  brethren. 
We  truly  desire  and  seek  peace  and  quiet, 
not  quarrels  and  wars ; because,  as  the 
AposUe  saith,  our  arms  are  not  carnal,  but 
spiritual,  our  feet  being  shod  in  preparation 
of  the  Gospel  of  peace  ; and  we  militate, 
not  for  an  earthly,  but  for  a heavenly  King, 
and  for  the  safety  of  all  the  people  com- 
mitted to  us  : it  being  our  office  to  hurt 
no  one,  to  act  unfaithfully  towards  no  one, 
but  to  wish  to  render  service  to  all  men.”* 

Struggles,  undoubtedly,  there  were,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  concluding  book ; 
but  all  tlirough  the  ages  of  faith  kings 
might  have  been  addres,sed  by  the  clergy 
in  the  words  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  to 
Henry  III.  of  England.  “The  word  of 
God  is  not  bound  in  our  mouth,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  liberty  we  speak  what  gives  salva- 
tion to  souls,  quiet  to  the  people,  freedom 
to  the  church,  honour  to  God,  and  deliver- 
ance to  the  country. The  Manual  of 
Warriors  says,  expressly,  “The  emperor 
cannot  make  war  against  the  Church,  and 
if  be  attempt  it,  his  subjects  are  not  bound 
to  aid  him.";  Ratherius  of  Verona  tlius 
speaks  to  the  Emperor  Otho  : — " Be  not 
like  those  who  embrace  that  foolish  wisdom 
of  the  world,  which  our  true  pacific,  beau- 
tiful above  the  sons  of  men,  hath  con- 
founded, rather  than  the  eternal  and  true 
wisdom : changing  the  vessels  of  Egypt, 
not  into  utensils  for  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord,  but  using  them  as  ornaments  of  the 
same  Egypt,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
earthly  altitude,  representing  that  dragon, 
the  pomp  of  the  world,  a-s  triumphing,  not 
hurled  down  by  Michael.  You  introduce 
Scipio,  Porapey,  and  Cato,  rather  than 
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Peter,  and  Paul,  and  John — wsua  of  the  | 
Emathean  fields  rather  than  the  councils 
held  by  Christian  doctors.  Therefore,  since 
they  are  of  earth,  while  they  abdicate  celes- 
tial things,  and  speak  only  of  the  earth,  let 
them  fear,  lest  they  bo  devoured  by  that 
ancient  dragon  ; for  tints  He,  who  cannot 
lie,  promised,  ‘ Earth  shalt  thou  eat  all  the 
days  of  thy  life.’  Cease  to  tliink  that  you 
can  judge  bishops : you  can  spoil,  you 
can  bani.sh,  you  can  imprison,  you  can  de- 
prive of  sight,  you  can  mutilate  ; yea,  to 
your  own  prejudice,  you  can  kill ; but 
that  name,  that  sceptre,  that  crown  and 
purple,  that  benediction,  that  power  of 
binding  and  loosing,  that  judgment,  that 
principality,  that  angelic  office,  that 
apostleship,  that  pontificate,  that  king- 
dom, that  pastoral  office,  lastly,  what  is 
above  all,  that  unction,  you  c.annot,  with 
all  your  force  or  authority,  ever  take  away.  [ 
But  this  is  needless  to  say  to  you,  whom  | 
1 perceive  to  be  most  Christian,  and  re-  j 
mote  from  the  madness  of  tyrannic  power.”*  1 
Assuredly,  the  world  felt  the  influence  of 
pacific  hearts  when  this  spiritual  govern-  1 
ment  had  such  power,  defended  as  it  was  | 
in  reality,  as  to  human  means,  only  by  the  | 
sentiment  of  duty,  or  what  a French  his-  j 
torian  terms  “the  grand  mystic  poesy  of  1 
its  bulls,”  like  that  beginning  “Cnam  | 
sanctam,"  which  electrified  the  twelfth  cen-  I 
tury  ; when  the  spiritual  sword  derived  an 
edge  and  irresistible  force  from  such  sym- 
bols as  the  dove  and  the  ark.  and  the  tunic 
without  scam,  each  of  which  could  protect 
the  popedom.  To  the  deepest  recesses  of 
their  heart  men  felt  the  shock  when  there 
was  the  least  infringement  on  its  integrity, 
in  which  consisted  the  source  of  all  true 
peace.  Pope  Leo  IX.,  a German,  owed 
his  election  to  the  emperor.  On  entering 
Rome  to  take  possession,  he  heard,  it  is 
said,  a voice  of  angels  singing,  "Dicit 
Dominus,  Ego  cogito  cogitaliones  pacis." 
He  instantly  recollected  the  influence  which 
had  raised  him  to  the  primal  seat,  and 
resigned,  but  then  by  the  cardinals  and  ! 
people  was  re-elected.d  In  the  calm  majesty  j 
of  the  popedom  kings  themselves  might 
have  seen  the  only  lasting  basis  of  their 
own  tranquillity,  for,  as  Gerbert  says  of 
the  Roman  and  apostolic  chair,  “ Quid 
.deinceps  stabilietur  si  id  dissnlvitur?" 

Such,  then,  was  the  glorious  republic 
of  Christians  till  the  monarchal  absolutism. 
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arising  from  unsound  faith,  commenced 
by  Philip-le-bel.  and  completed  by  Louis 
XI. .was  established  nearly  in  all  kingdoms. 
Vengeance  on  the  6rst,  according  to  a 
general  opinion,  vias  not  slow  to  follow. 
His  eldest  son  kills  his  wife,  his  daughter 
her  husband.  “ In  less  than  thirteen 
years,"  say  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis, 
“all  his  lineage  was  e.’ctinct,"*  while  Tou- 
louse still  mourns  for  having  given  N’ogarct 
his  instrument  to  France.  The  Gallican 
party,  which  began  with  Guillaume  de  St. 
Amour,  whose  portrait,  on  tlie  window  of 
the  Sorbonne,  existed  till  the  Revolution 
sought  to  compose  these  di.slocations,  and 
to  organize  the  disorder,  yet  the  force  of 
truth  often  prevailed  to  the  restoration  of 
harmony.  “We  have  carefully  avoided 
extending  our  power,"  says  a king  of  France 
in  1717,  “ over  what  concerns  doctrine,  of 
which  the  deposit  has  been  confided  to 
another  power.”f  So  far  we  have  seen  the 
pacific  form  in  all  systems  of  Catholic 
government.  It  only  remains  to  sj>eak  of 
its  development  in  the  idea  respecting  a 
unity  of  empire,  which  was  sought  to  be 
realized  in  the  middle  ages. 

“ I thought  that  the  office  de.signed  for 
you  was  to  destroy  Rome,”  said  a barbarian 
to  Alaric  on  his  leaving  the  eternal  city, 
“ but  I perceive  that  it  is  to  labour  hence- 
forth to  preserve  it."  In  fact,  the  bar- 
barians thought  to  restore  the  ancient 
Roman  empire,  but  they  finally  discovered 
that  the  true  Rome  then  existing,  was  the 
bumble  pacific  Rome.  It  was  not  merely 
: genius,  as  in  the  instance  of  Bninehaud. 
that  dictated  such  hopes.  Men  cherished 
them  through  the  desire  of  peace.  Let  us 
hear  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  “The  Roman 
empire,"  says  he,  “ is  erected  by  God  over 
all  men,  as  supreme  arbiter  in  temporals ; 
and  other  princes  govern  only  by  privilege 
granted  by  it;  for  if  there  were  no  one 
greater  than  all  others  by  law,  who  could 
put  an  end  to  disputes?  Then  would 
foUow  many  discords,  robberies,  slaughters, 
and  wars,  to  the  destruction  of  all  peace  : 
but  if  we  live  under  one  head,  if  we  were 
all  to  follow  one  obedience,  if  we  were  to 
recognise  one  supreme  prince  in  temporals, 
the  consequence  would  be  peace  every 
where,  and  the  sweetest  concord,  a mani- 
fest proof  of  which  is  that  from  the  begin-< 
ning  of  the  world  till  this  day,  we  read 
that  there  never  was  a universal  peace, 
excepting  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
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world  were  directed  to  one  Ciesar  Augustus, 
which  was  permitted  to  happen  then  on 
account  of  the  reverence  of  Christ,  our 
Redeemer,  who  assumed  our  human  form ; 
yet  it  ought  to  suffice  that  the  Divine 
Creator  of  the  world  has  shown  how  we 
might  have  peace,  if  all  the  world  were 
under  one  prince.  The  privileges,  there- 
fore, of  other  kings  ought  not  to  avail 
against  this  power,  nor  ought  a prince  to 
tolerate  things  which  tend  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  empire."*  I’nitv.  such 
! was  tlie  aim  from  the  beginning.  In  the 
second  age  St.  lrena?us  wrote  against  the 
Gnostics  his  book  on  the  unity  of  the 
principle  of  the  world — De  Monarchia. 
Such  is  again  the  title  of  Dante’s  work,  on 
the  unity  of  the  social  world.  A French 
historian  adds,  “ that  his  book  is  extrava- 
gant. but  that  its  formula  is  peace,  as  the 
condition  of  development,  peace  under  one 
sovereign."t  “The  pope  and  the  emperor, 
wondrous  system,"  he  exclaims,  " material 
force,  the  llesh,  in  tlie  empire,  in  the 
church,  the  word,  spirit : force  eveiT  where,  ! 
spirit  at  the  centi-e,  spirit  having  dominion 
over  force ; the  son  of  the  serf  stronger 
than  Frederic  Barbarossa." 

Dante,  like  Vincent,  would  have  attached  , 
the  oiganization  of  Christian  Europe  to  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  I 
in  the  establishment  of  which,  he  triwed  ' 
the  designs  of  Providence,  providing  for  | 
the  good  of  men.  Peace  is  the  great  object, 
in  his  theory  of  government;  which,  indeed,  i 
explains  all  those  axioms  of  the  middle 
ages  respecting  the  monarch  lieing  the 
minister  of  all.;  These  ideas  of  the  tem-  ) 
poral  society  entered  even  into  his  mystic 
visions,  as  when  ho  saw  the  command  to 
love  justice  written  in  characters  of  fire, 
till  the  letter  M alone  remained  in  a crown 
of  glory,  as  the  initial  of  monarchy,  which 
was  then  superseded  by  an  eagle,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
the  histoiy  of  those  political  views.  Charle- 
magne, in  dividing  the  empire  between 
his  throe  sons,  assigned  as  his  motive,  the 
desire  of  preventing  after  his  death  quar- 
rels. respecting  succession,  and  of  main- 
taining a peace  that  was  to  last  for  ever. 
The  object  was  laudable — but  the  means 
were  inadequate.  They  were  rather  accord- 
ing to  the  old  tradition  of  Germanic  cus- 
toms, than  to  the  reasonable  views  of 
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' enlightened  men  at  the  time,  who  sought 
: to  establish  peace.  As  Fauriel  i*emarks, 
“ the  popes  and  an  eminent  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  Gaul,  regarded  this  object  as  only 
to  be  attained  by  preserving  the  unity  of 
the  empire.  When  Louis-le-Debonnaire, 
in  833,  saw  himself  opposed  by  his  three 
sons  on  the  Rhine,  Pope  Gregorj’  IV. 
intervened  with  this  \iew  in  favour  of 
Lothaire.”*  The  most  energetic  and  en- 
I lightened  portion  of  the  clergy  entered 
j into  the  opposition  against  Louis-le-Debon- 
[ naire,  with  the  same  views  as  had  dictated 
. the  constitution  of  817,  which  he  had  re- 
versed, in  order  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
j the  empire.  “The  sti-uggle,"  as  Fauriel 
!;  observes,  “was  in  fact  between  two  contrarj' 

, ideas, — the  Germanic  in  favour  of  the  in- 
definite partition  of  the  empire,  and  the 
! Roman,  tending  to  its  unity.  The  bishops 
attached  to  Louis-le-I)ebonnaire,  who  took 
. umbrage  at  the  interference  of  the  pope, 

1 were  political  men,  less  concemed  about 
' the  church,  than  about  the  state,  and  who 
in  regard  to  the  state  itself,  had  no  pro- 
' ject  of  a better  order  of  things  for  the 
future."!  Fauiiel  doubts  whether  the  sacer- 
I dotal  portion  of  the  adherents  of  Lothaire 
I had  any  power  to  pi'cvent  the  deposition 
1 of  his  father.  If  they  did  act,  it  was 
through  weakness  and  compulsion.  Yet, 
at  their  deaths,  the  biographer  of  Louis-le 
Debonnaire  says,  “ that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  deprived  of  them,  lost  nobility, 
valour,  and  wisdom."  The  grief  with  which 
they  beheld  their  hopes  of  a universal 
government  expire,  is  feelingly  expressed 
by  the  monk  who  wrot<?  the  life  of  Wala, 
“0  that  fatal  day,"  he  exclaims,  “which 
dissolved  the  union  of  the  empire,  and  laid 
the  seeds  of  civil  war,  whence  all  our  cala- 
mities and  sorrows  flow  ! 0 that  day,  day 

of  clouds  and  darkness  ! 0 execrable  day 

which  first  heard  that  counsel ! This  is 
the  hour  of  the  wrath  of  God,  the  hour 
which  summons  us  to  retribution,  in  which 
the  eyes  of  all  men  are  opened  with  Balaam 
the  soothsayer,  when  we  all  fall  down,  and 
tlie  rod  of  the  fury  of  God  watches  over  us, 
and  when  all  the  justice  of  law  is  violated. "J 
Nevertheless,  neither  the  final  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire  of  the  Franks  under 
the  second  race,  which  required  fifty  years’ 
war,  nor  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
two  states  under  the  first,  ought  to  be 
! imputed  to  the  fault  of  the  kings,  since, 
as  Thierry  shows,  both  were  the  effect 
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of  causes  which  no  power  could  resist; 
for  Louis-le-Debonnaire  and  his  sons 
were  imj)ellcd  by  tlie  movement  of  two 
distinct  races,  which  cherished  the  memory 
of  independence.*  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  Carlovingian  Romances,  like  that  of 
Renaud  de  Montauban,  were  written  under 
the  auspices  of  the  feudal  lords,  descen- 
dants of  the  chiefs,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
second  race  had  broken  to  pieces  the  Car- 
lovingian monarchy,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
their  fathers  had  descended  to  them,  so 
that  the  romances  are  directed  against  the 
unity  of  the  monarchy,  which  their  ances- 
tors had  destroyed,  celebrating  the  rebel- 
lions of  the  Carlovingian  dukes  and  counts, 
and  even  depreciating  Charlemagne  him- 
self.f  For  many  ages,  however,  the  world 
lived  on  two  ideas  of  order  and  peace — the 
one  never  to  perish,  the  holy  Roman  Pon- 
tificate, the  other  subject  to  contingencies, 
the  holy  Roman  empire — two  universal 
hierarchies,  to  secure  harmony  between 
kings  and  each  other,  and  between  kings 
and  the  people  committed  to  them. 

We  ought  not  to  close  this  chapter  with- 
out taking  into  account  with  the  pacific 
ideal  of  government,  that  of  the  subjects 
who  were  to  be  governed.  Had  Cicero 
known  a Catholic  community,  he  would 
not  have  said  “that  no  animal  is  more 
morose  than  man,  or  more  diflRcult  to  be 
niled.”'  In  ages  of  faith,  as  in  all  others, 
the  Lord  sees  iniquity  and  contradiction 
in  the  city,  and  stretches  out  his  hands  to 
the  people,  and  says,  “Father,  forgive 
them  but  they  who  think  iniquities  in 
their  heart,  and  who  all  day  long  constitute 
battles,  were  then  less  numerous  or  less 
able  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
society.  The  Church  could  address  men 
in  the  prophet’s  words,  and  say,  “ Dominator 
quern  vos  quroritis,"  without  intending  to 
perplex  them.  Therefore,  the  fathers  of  the 
synod  of  Teudo,  under  Drogo,  of  Metz,  in 
their  address  to  the  three  imperial  brothers, 
Lothaire,  Lewis,  and  Charles,  could  say 
to  them  with  confidence,  “if  you  be  recon- 
ciled to  God,  you  may  lay  aside  all  fear  of 
men;  for  He  will  fulfil  in  you,  what  He 
promised,  saying,  ‘ Cum  placuerint  Domino 
vi®  hominis,  omnes  inimicos  ejus  convertet 
ad  pacem.”’  Accordingly  it  was  in  later 
times,  that  arose  those  politic  maxims,  and 
that  cumbersome  luggage  of  war,  argument 
of  human  weakness,  rather  than  of  strength. 
The  force  of  opinion  was  then  the  best 
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rampart  to  cities,  as  when  the  Emperor 
Henry  and  his  wife,  Cunegund,  were  said 
to  have  surrounded  the  church  and  city  of 
Bamberg  with  a silkeu  tlm^ad,  against  the 
attacks  of  all  enemies.*  “ Instead  of  the 
ancient  idea  of  the  general  will,  that  of 
duty  and  of  truth  became  predominant  in 
the  middle  ages, " says  the  biographer  of 
Gerbert.f  All  guides  of  the  peo()le  would 
then  have  said  with  Peter  of  Blois,  •'  may 
you  have  peace  and  holiness,  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  for  no  form 
can  be  found  more  expressive  of  angelic 
conversation  than  social  unity.";  The 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Mayeiice  uruler 
Raban  Jlaiir  in  847,  decree  as  follows : 
“ Truly  it  is  neeessarv'  that  there  should  be 
peace  and  concord,  and  unanimity,  in  the 
Christian  people,  because  we  have  one 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  one  mother,  the 
Church,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  There- 
fore, in  one  peace  and  unanimity  we  ought 
concordantly  to  live,  if  we  desire  to  attain 
to  the  one  true  inheritance  of  the  celestial 
kingdom,  for  God  is  not  the  Gial  of 
dissension,  but  of  peace,  its  He  himself 
says ; and  if  among  all  the  faithful,  peace 
and  concord  are  essential,  according  to  the 
Apostle,  who  says,  ‘ follow  peace  with  all 
men.  and  holiness,  without  which  no  one 
shall  see  God,’  much  more  ought  bishops 
and  counts  to  be  atconcord,  each  of  whom 
shall  endeavour  to  assist  the  other  in  the 
discharge  of  his  ministry.  Since  then 
peace  and  concord  are  to  be  esteemed  the 
chief  good  among  Christians,  and  as  quali- 
fying them  for  the  title  of  sons  of  God, 
we  ordain  and  confirm  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  that  all  those  who  make  con- 
spiracies against  the  king,  or  the  ecclesias- 
tical dignities,  or  any  legitimate  powers  of 
the  republic  in  any  order,  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  communion  of  Catholics  loving 
true  peace ; and  unless  by  penance  and 
amendment  they  should  be  restored  to 
ecclesiastical  peace,  are  to  Ije,  cut  off  from 
all  society  with  the  sons  of  pcacc.’'§ 

It  is  clear  from  what  we  have  seen 
throughout  this  history  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  elements  of  peace  existed  in  the 
state  upon  which  governments  couM  always 
reckon  with  conlidence,  and  which,  un- 
doubtedly were  necessary  to  give  efficiency  to 
the  principles  on  which  tliose  governments 
were  formed.  Such  was  the  fact  noticed 
by  Tertullian,  and  which  still  continued  to 
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have  an  immense  influence,  that  a Chris- 
tian is  the  enemy  of  no  one,  and  certainly 
not  of  the  eiupeixir,  whom  he  knows  to  be 
constituted  by  Goth  ’*  These  were  not 
the  times  when  a king  was  unhappy  or 
miserable : miserable  if  he  wished  to  retain 
his  crown,  unhappy  if  he  was  unable. 
The  streets  of  cities  never  during  the  worst 
moment  of  the  miditle  ages,  heard  the  cry, 

“ wc  will  not  that  God  should  reign  over 
us,  or  a king  who  pretends  to  reign  by  the 
grace  of  God:  we  will  have  no  other  king 
but  such  us  we  choose  to  make  ourselves.  ’ 
Men  would  not  have  revered  as  loveraof  their 
country,  guides  like  Milton,  who  believed, 
as  Johnson  says,  “that  man  was  miule  for 
rebellion  ; ” nor  would  tliey  have  ajiplauded 
or  taken  up  arms  afli;r  hearing  such 
harangues  as  those  of  Heinsius,  in  which 
he  says,  "liberty  wishes  to  be  attacked ; it 
wishes  to  be  engaged  with  iron  ; it  wishes 
to  combat  an  enemy  ; it  grows  in  arms  ; 
it  is  nourished  not  with  milk  but  with 
blood.’’*  The  total  absence  of  all  such 
pagan  thoughts  constitutes  one  of  these 
facts.  So  alien  were  they,  that  the  histo-  i 
rian  of  Brescia  accounts  for  the  divisions 
which  distracted  that  city  at  the  time  he  | 
wi'ote,  by  saying,  “that  whoever  deserts 
that  light  which  illuminates  ever)'  man 
coming  into  this  world,  can  never  attain  to  \ 
the  way  of  rectitude.";  “ Consider  in  what  j 
straits  you  are  placed,”  says  1‘etrarch  to  ; 
one  who  was  fomenting  war  in  Italy,  “ when  ' 
not  one  of  the  titles  to  which  you  aspire  j 
can  be  yours  ; for  I deny  that  you  can  hr-  i 
even  called  an  orator,  since  all  who  have  I 
written  ni>on  that  art  declare  that  he  must  j 
be  a good  man,  which  you  can  never  be 
while  you  are  the  adversary  of  peace,  while  ' 
your  tongue  is  the  root  of  the  public  misery ; , 
for  if  you  had  not  spoken,  inflaming  minds  J 
with  venomous  words,  Italy  would  not  have 
mourned.  Remember  the  command  of  j 
T rath,  love  one  another,  love  your  enemies,  | 
follow  peace  and  holiness,  without  which  I 
no  one  shall  see  God.  Put  on  the  love  of 
peace,  lest  you  be  an  alien  to  those  men 
of  good-will  to  whom  the  angels  announced 
peace.”! 

Another  of  these  facts  was  that  of  the 
existence  of  multitudes,  whose  life  even  by 
vow  was  private,  unatUive,  calm,  contem- 
plative. little  suspicious  to  any  king,  while 
all  tlie  weight  of  education  tended  to  keep 
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others  from  bristling  up  the  crest  of  youth  j 
against  the  supreme  authority.  Thema.xims  | 
of  government  conveyed  in  the  pastoral 
lessons  of  Jehan  de  Brie,  suppose  the  pacihu 
innocence  of  the  people.  “The  lambs," 
says  the  author,  “being  so  young  and 
tender,  ought  to  be  treated  lovingly,  and 
without  violence ; they  ought  not  to  be 
struck  or  injured  in  any  manner.”*  No 
nation  would  have  boasted  in  ages  of  faith 
that  it  was  the  cave  of  .^olus,  from  which, 
at  the  wink  of  a minister,  all  the  unsettled 
humours  of  the  land,  rash,  inconsideram, 
fiery  hosts  of  voluntaries,  with  fierce  dragons 
spleens  would  rush  forth  to  make  Chris- 
tendom their  prey,  and  gore  tlie  gentle 
bosom  of  its  peace.  “There  have  been 
commotions  and  riots  in  Paris,  Rouen, 
Montpelier,  Lyons,  and  other  cities  of 
France,"  says  an  ancient  historian  ; “ but 
we  must  not  impute  such  boilings  over  of 
humour  to  the  magistrates,  or  to  the  noble 
citizens,  any  more  than  the  seditions  of 
the  Israelites  to  holy  Moses,  but  only  to 
the  dregs  of  the  populace,  which  are  like 
froth.'  t “ While  citizens  obey  their  prince," 
says  Dionysius  the  Cartliusian,  “they  have 
a quiet  heart  and  tranquil  times,  and  can 
exercise  their  different  offices  in  security ; 
so  that,  unless  where  he  commands  things 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  it  is  a great 
folly  in  them  not  to  obey  him.”I  The 
tranquillity  of  order,  which  was  the  result 
of  peace,  was  known  to  bo  the  right  dis- 
position of  equals  and  unequals.§  Degree 
was  not,  therefore,  a source  of  discontent, 
and  as  for  calamitous  times  when  evil  men 
reigned,  the  people  knew,  as  Albert  the 
Great  remarks,  “that  God  permits  stich 
' afflictions  for  the  punishment  of  men's 
sins,  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  good  in 
patience  ; therefore,  in  all  times,  subjects 
i endeavoured  to  have  peace  with  their 
I princes.”  “Time  commands  princes,  wait 
' then  for  time,”  was  the  precept  of  Cardan 
I to  his  sons.ll  The  old  question  of  Gall,  as 
stated  by  Tacitus,  “Libertas  an  pax  place- 
ret,”  without,  therefore,  being  solved  in  the 
sense  of  Grotius,^  who  decides  absolutely 
for  the  latter,  on  ground  that  would  not 
have  satisfied  St  Thomas,  involved  no 
men  personally  in  a dilemma.  Even  on 
their  tombs  we  find  proclaimed  the  love  of 
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that  obedience,  which  in  the  end  is  the 
best  safeguard  of  liberty,  which  St  Isidore 
says  is  peace.  In  the  convent  of  the  great 
Au^stins,  at  Paris,  on  the  sepulchre  of 
Gui  du  Faur,  Seigneur  de  Pibrac,  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament,  were  read  these 
lines : 

“ II  eat  pennia  aonhaiter  un  bon  Prince; 

Main  tel  qu'il  eat,  il  le  convient  porter.” 

A sentence  ratified  in  advance  by  Cicero 
himself,  who  deems  any  peace  more  useful 
than  civil  war.*  The  provisions  made  for 
preserving  peace  in  the  event  of  a great 
and  manifest  utility,  suggesting  to  the 
community  the  expediency  of  a change  of 
ancient  laws,  are  worthy  of  being  observed, 
though  I cannot  stop  to  enumerate  them.j 
The  general  conviction  then  was,  “ that  all 
zeal  for  a reform  that  gives  offence  to 
peace  and  charity,  is  mere  pretence." 
Lupus,  writing  to  Charles  the  Bald,  says, 
“not  to  flatter  you,  but  through  regard  for 
tlie  safety  of  your  subjects,  I declare  that 
if  they  observe  not  their  oaths  to  you,  they 
will  bring  death  on  their  souls;  nor  can 
they  be  tlie  sons  of  God  who  are  unwilling 
to  be  pacific.”!  “Let  us  cease  to  act  per- 
versely,” he  says  elsewhere,  “ and  learn  to 
do  well.  Let  us  cease  from  seeking  carnal, 
and  sometimes  think  of  gaining  spiritual 
things,  and  that  cupidity  may  be  tempered 
and  moderated,  let  us  call  to  mind  the 
quick  transit  of  those  whom  we  have  seen 
in  dignities,  nor  forget  that  we  are  following 
them.  Let  us  recover  the  manners  by 
which  this  kingdom  grew  and  flourished. 
Let  there  be  no  factions,  no  conspiracies 
among  us,  who  invoke  a common  Father, 
to  whom  priests  so  often  say,  ‘ Pax  vobis,’ 
for  whom  all  priests  cordially  pray,  ‘Da 
propitius  pacem  in  diebus  nostris,’  and  to 
whom  it  is  said,  ‘Beati  pacifici.'  Let  us 
not  think  lightly  of  the  woe  pronounced 
upon  those  who  cause  scandals.  Let  us 
through  fear  of  God,  and  regard  to  our  own 
interest,  endeavour  unanimously  to  procure 
the  public  good,  that  we  may  obtain  tran- 
quillity for  the  faithful,  and  procure  from 
the  Almighty  that  two-fold  peace,  such  as 
can  be  found  at  present,  and  such  as  will 
be  given  to  the  elect  hereafter."!  Marsilius 
F'icinus,  in  few  words,  sums  up  the  Catholic 
doctrine  on  this  subject,  “we  know  from 
infinite  good,"  he  says,  “that  all  things 
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turn  to  good  to  the  just ; and  we  have 
learned  from  Paul,  the  herald  of  Christ,  to 
obey  princes.’’* 

Nor  was  any  undue  advantage  taken  of 
these  dispositions  according  to  the  pacific 
ideal  of  government,  jiredominant  in  ages 
of  faith,  though  modem  English  writers 
chouse  to  aflinn  that  "king,  priest,  and 
soldier  harshly  associated  every  base  and 
degrading  idea  with  the  very  name  of  the 
people. Persons  who  are  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  need  not 
be  told  tliat  the  good  of  the  people  as  being 
that  of  tho  community,  was  proclaimed  the 
end  of  all  just  government.  Slavery  was 
not  considered  peace,  but  rather  its  direct 
foe,  as  placing  the  governed,  and  those  who 
govern,  in  a false  position.  The  angel  of 
the  school,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on 
government,  in  denouncing  tyranny,  evinces 
the  most  noble  regard  for  freedom, J and 
e.xpressly  teaches  that  the  consequence  of 
tyranny  is  to  render  men  servile  and  pusil- 
lanimous. He  shows  that,  in  a just  monar- 
chy, the  occasion  of  tyranny  must  he  taken 
awav,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  the  power 
of  the  king  must  be  so  tempered,  that  he 
may  not  be  able  to  tyrannize.  He  says, 
that  "if  the  contract  be  not  observed  by  the 
king,  the  people  have  a right  to  obtain 
redress  by  judicial  means.’’§  Donatus  Bar- 
badorus,  the  jurisconsult  and  embassador  of 
Florence,  went  farther,  for  in  presence  of 
the  pope  he  said,  " there  can  be  no  cause  of 
war  more  just  than  the  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  one’s  country,  in  which  arc  comprised 
houses,  children,  wives,  and  fortune,  and 
churches,  and  all  divine  and  human  things.”|  j 
But  the  church  sought  and  laboured  with  a 
ceaseless  solicitude  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  such  a collision  ; and  hence  all  those 
measures  in  the  exercise  of  her  recognised 
right,  which  modern  writers  have  so  foolishly 
condemned.  The  strongest  sympathies  of 
St.  Bonaventura,  as  those  of  Dante,  who 
spoke  the  real  sentiment  of  ages  of  faith, 
are  on  the  side  of  the  people : for  the 
powerful,  who  seek  a separate  iirterest  from 
that  of  the  community,  they  have  only  words 
of  severe  admonition  or  words  of  terror.^ 
“If  volt  ask,”  says  the  author  of  the  Tree 
of  Battles,  " what  is  the  diflerence  between 
a prince  and  a tyrant,  John  Andrieu  will 
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tell  you  in  a gloze,  sa)dng, ' that  he  who  is  i 
a true  prince,  always  labours  for  the  utility 
of  the  poor  commons,  and  for  the  good  of  | 
the  country,  whereas  a tyrant  only  thinks  of  ■ 
filling  his  purse,  and  so  he  succeeds  he  ! 
cares  not  how.’  ” One  need  only  read  the  [ 
letters  and  discourses  of  the  Franciscan,  ! 
Antonio  dc  Guevara,  preacher  of  the  Em-  | 
peror  Charles  V.,  to  sec  with  what  discretion  \ 
and  justice  such  men  laboured  to  promote  | 
the  happiness  of  the  state,  and  to  prevent 
every  abuse  which  might  afilict  the  people.  ' 
"In  all  age.s,  in  tho  most  difilcult  times,” 
says  Thierry,  "there  have  been  men  in 
France  to  defend  justice  and  liberty,  and  in 
regard  to  the  last,  our  forefathers  have  sur- 
mounted more  obstacles  than  we  shall  ever 
meet  with  ;”*  truly  a remarkable  admission. 
The  middle  ages,  in  fact,  witnessed  the  i 
liberty  of  the  subject,  while  later  times  have  | 
beheld  the  slavery  of  the  independent.  | 
In  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Loihaire 
by  his  brothers,  Charles  and  Louis,  Nithard 
relates  that  it  was  made  less  according  to 
material  equality  than  to  the  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  affinity  and  fitness  between  the 
populations.  Unhappily,  it  cannot  be  a i 
question,  whether,  on  an  occasion  analogous, 
the  people  would  be  treated  w ith  equal  con- 
sideration at  the  present  day.  Kings  were 
told  in  the  middle  ages  that  they  would 
have  to  answer  for  the  rebellion  of  their 
subjects,  unless  they  had  made  every  effort 
to  conciliate  their  love.  ".As  a prince,” 
says  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  "must  en- 
deavour to  surpass  other  men  in  virtues,  so 
must  he  strive  with  all  his  force  that  his 
people  may  have  peace  with  him  ; and 
though  the  people  should  prove  themselves 
unworthy,  yet  he,  for  tho  love  of  God,  and  j 
through  zeal  for  the  divine  honour,  ought 
to  do  all  things  for  their  common  utility,  | 
lest  God  should  be  dishonoured  by  the 
rebellion  and  discord  of  his  people.  More- 
over, as  he  ought  to  love  them  with  a 
spiritual  love,  he  should  strive  to  secure  for 
them  the  peace  which  is  so  necessary  for 
their  salvation  ; and  to  remove  all  occa.sion 
that  could  induce  them  to  murmur  and 
disobey.  .A  sense  of  justice,  too,  should 
make  him  labour  by  every  possible  means 
to  obtain  for  them  concord  ; for  that  is  the 
end  of  his  authority.  Above  all,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  final  judgment  of  God 
should  make  him  spare  no  effort  to  gain 
them  peace ; for,  as  he  will  have  to  give  an 
account  for  all  their  sins  arising  from  his 
negligence,  terrible  will  be  his  sentence  if, 
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perchance,  by  his  indiscretion  or  fault  there 
should  be  given  any  occasion  to  the  people 
for  rebellion  and  discord.  Therefore,  to 
avoid  eternal  punishment,  he  must  provide 
for  peace  between  himself  and  his  people, 
and  not  be  ready  to  excuse  himself  easily."* 

The  celebrated  treaty  of  Constance,  be- 
tween the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  and  Henry 
VI.,  bis  son,  and  the  confederate  states  of 
Lombardy  in  1183,  begins,  after  the  usual 
invocation,  with  these  words:  "The  mild 
serenity  of  the  imperial  clemency  is  accus- 
tomed always  to  show  that  grace  and  favour 
to  its  subjects,  that,  although  it  ought  and 
could  correct  offences  with  strict  severity,  yet 
it  studios  rather  with  the  propitious  tran- 
quillity of  peace  and  the  pious  affections  of 
mercy,  to  rule  the  Roman  empire,  and 
recall  the  insolence  of  rebels  to  their  due 
fidelity."-|-  These  were  the  results  which 
the  ecclesiastical  voice  was  ever  raised  to 
procure.  Antonio  de  Guevara  the  Fran- 
ciscan, writing  to  certain  rebels  who  disturbed 
Spain  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  says, 
“When  I was  at  Villabrassima,  in  your 
presence,  I preached  nothing  to  you  but 
penance ; and  when  I was  at  Rio  Seco  I 
preached  nothing  to  the  governors  but 
clemency  and  mercy."  It  would  be  im- 
potisible  to  describe  in  more  exact  terms  the 
action  of  the  clergy  in  regard  to  subjects 
and  to  kings. 

Such,  then,  was  the  influence  of  pacific 
hearts  upon  the  views  respecting  government 
which  prevailed  in  ages  of  faith.  The 
t Church  uttered  no  voice  clearer,  and  pro- 
mised nothing  greater : for  self-devotion  and 
obedience  from  a sense  of  duty,  as  the  key- 
stone of  all  her  institutions,  was  her  universal 
principle,  and  what  she  promised,  as  the 
consequence,  was  peace.  Some  will  here 
object  that  the  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 
Strictly,  perhaps  not ; but  the  Roman 
philosopher  observes  that  things  are  named 
always  after  their  greater  part,  even  if  there 
[ be  a deficiency ; so  that  if  the  Catholic 
I state  were  disordered  in  part,  yet,  from  its 
greater  part  of  harmony,  must  it  deservedly 
be  named  pacific.  Besides,  granting  that 

• De  Vit  et  Regim.  Princip.  iii.  iO. 

f Ap.  Murat.  Antiq.  It.  Dies,  xlviii. 


the  promise  was  not  fully  realized,  still,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  same  philosopher,  " I 
count  this  itself  a great  thing,  that  there 
was  such  a promise."  Truly  it  was  not 
always  realized.  There  is  often  an  afilicting 
contrast  between  the  sublime  ideal  and  the 
powerless,  desolating  reality.  But  how  can 
we  require  perfect  order  in  the  political 
when  the  moral  world  is  so  troubled  ? peace 
in  the  state,  when  there  are  combats  in  each 
man's  breast  ? " Here,”  says  St.  Augustin, 

" we  have  peace  only  in  hope  ; for,  us  yet, 
what  peace  is  within  us  ? Where  is  there 
perfect  peace  in  one  man  ? But  when  there 
will  be  perfect  peace  in  one  man,  then  there 
will  be  perfect  peace  in  all  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem."*  Probably,  too,  some  princes 
defended  and  established  peace,  moved,  at 
least,  at  first,  by  mere  human  motives ; but 
on  these  we  have  the  authority  of  St.  Augus- 
tin for  looking  with  milder  eyes  than  those 
of  censure.  " This  state,"  says  he,  " which 
is  called  Babylon,  has  its  lovers  consulting 
for  temporal  peace,  and  hoping  for  nothing 
beyond  it,  and  fixing  all  their  joy  there, 
and  terminating  it  there ; and  we  see  them 
labouring  much  for  the  earthly  republic. 
But  yet  if  men  faithfully  employ  themselves 
in  it,  if  they  do  not  seek  their  pride,  and 
perishable  honour,  and  indolent  vanity,  hut 
exercise  a true  faith  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  as  long  as  they  can,  and  to  whomever 
they  can,  God  does  not  suffer  them  to  perish 
in  Babylon,  God  understands  their  captivity, 
and  shows  to  them  another  city,  for  which 
they  ought  truly  to  sigh,  for  which  they 
ought  to  endeavour  all  things,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  which  they  ought  to  exhort,  as  far 
as  they  are  able,  their  fellow-citizens  and 
strangers.  * O Sancta  Sion  ! ubi  totum  stat 
et  nihil  fluit.’ "+  “ What  is  this  world,” 

cries  Peter  of  Blois,  "but  miseiy  and  a 
flying  shadow  ? Let  pass  then,  as  they  are 
temporal,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and 
let  us  hasten,  with  all  the  intention  of  our 
mind,  to  that  rest  which  no  grief  disturbs; 
let  us  ascend,  by  the  degrees  of  charity,  to 
that  city,  in  which  God  alone  reigns  King 
for  evermore."J 

• In  Ps.  cxlvii. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 


HAT  the  pacific  ideal  of  govern- 
ment led  to  no  practical  results 
is  a conclusion,  however,  to  ! 
which  a study  of  the  historical  | 
sources  of  the  ages  of  faith  will  | 
Not  without  visible  effect  had 
the  world  heard  those  joyful  anthems  of  the  i 
church,  “ Rex  pacificus  magnificatus  est ; | 
cujus  vultum  desiderat  universa  terra and  ; 
“ Magnificatus  est  rex  pacificus  super  otnnes  i 
reges  universte  terrm.”  Here  was,  indeed,  i 
a prodigious  change  on  earth.  In  his  letter  | 
to  the  Roman  Senate,  Trajan,  enumerating  j 
the  evils  of  a ruler,  observes  that  if  a king  | 
be  pacific  he  is  regarded  as  a coward.  Very  1 
diflerent  was  the  consequence,  in  the  middle  j 
ages,  of  resembling  tbe  great  prototype  of  | 
Christian  rulers,  the  mysteries  of  whose  ; 
nativity,  as  tbe  Church  desires,  infused 
peace  into  men.  One  may  conceive  what 
was  the  revolution  of  opinion  respecting  the 
glory  of  a monarch's  reign  from  the  expres-  | 
sion  of  an  old  chronicler,  who,  speaking  of 
Charlemagne,  says,  "Cujus  vita  gloriosa  et  j 
mitissima."*  Meekness  was  glory.  ! 

The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  were  not 
like  Tyrtaeus  the  poet,  who  reserved  all  his 
praises  for  those  who  were  of  illustrious 
fame  in  war.f  The  object  of  their  highest 
admiration  and  wannest  sympathy  was  often 
what  Homer  tenns  i^ey<>irn!Xf/u>t,  a war- 
flier  one  who  shed  tears,  not  blood  ; not 
an  Homeric  shepherd  of  the  people,  who 
longed  to  wear  a garment  all  of  blood. 


never  lead. 
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but  pastors  of  the  Christian  type,  of  cheer- 
ful semblance  and  sweet  majesty,  whose  de- 
sire is  expressed  on  so  many  of  the  ancient 
coins,  on  which  wo  read,  Pa.\  aetenia ; Pax 
augusla ; Pax  orbis  lerrarum ; Pax  per- 
petuaet  liberlas;  whose  ambition  was  to  be 
styled,  as  many  were,  Fundalores  pads,  and 
Paciferi  ;§  and  whose  reigns  were  not  the 
less  glorious,  even  if  viewed  with  the  eyes 


of  old  philosophy  ; fur  Pindar,  who  is  its 
voice,  declares  that  ill  happiness  which  alone 
they  wished  lor  their  people,  consists  the 
summit  of  glory.*  The  ages  of  faith  have 
but  one  voice  to  magnify  the  rulers  who 
loved  peace.  With  what  praise  docs  Alfonso 
of  Carthagena  speak  of  the  pacific  kings  of 
Spain — Sigeric,  Enricus,  Recared,  Suintila 

11.,  Tulgas,  Rccensuindus,  VVamba,  Egica, 
Silo,  Veremundus,  Alphonso  II.,  Garsias, 
son  of  Alphonso  III.,  Froila  II.,  Alphonso 
IV.,  Ordonius  III.,  Sancius  I.,  Ranimirus 

111.,  Santius  the  elder,  Sancius  III.,  called 
the  Desired,  Alphonso  IX. ; all  of  whom, 
he  says,  are  painted  wearing  a pacific  robe, 
because,  though  some  reigned  very  long, 
they  had  no  wars.-}-  Truly,  the  number  of 
such  kings  was  great,  if  we  suney  the  whole 
of  our  history.  " War,"  said  the  King  Don 
Alonzo,  " is  a thing  which  should  never  be 
undertaken  without  a long,  previous  exami- 
nation, as  to  the  justice  of  the  grounds." 
Don  Savedra  cites  another  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  so  anxious  to  justify  on  expedition 
which  he  had  undertaken,  that  even  after 
having  had  in  his  favour  the  opinion  of  many 
theologians  and  jurisconsults,  and  after  bis 
army  had  arrived  at  the  very  scene  where 
the  action  was  to  commence,  he  stopped,  in 
order  to  return,  and  again  consult  with 
them.J 

Some  writers  say,  that  it  was  in  order  not 
to  kindle  a civil  war  that  Wamba  abdicated 
the  crown  in  favour  of  the  traitor  Ervig, 
and  retired  into  a convent.  Let  us  turn  to 
Fiance.  There,  amongst  the  Merovingian 
kings,  we  ought  not  to  look  for  the  pacific 
type;  and  yet  they  are  not  without  its  traces. 

Of  Clotaire  1 1 . the  chronicles  of  Sl  Denis 
say,  " He  was  a man  of  great  patience,  full 
of  the  fear  of  our  I.ord.'  '§  Nantilde,  widow 
of  Dagobert  I.,  would  not  defend  with  rivers 
of  blood  the  avenues  to  the  throne,  to  which 
her  son  was  called.  Of  Clovis  1 1,  we  read, 
“ This  king  goverued  peaceably,  without 
war  or  battle,  all  the  days  of  his  life.''|| 


I*  Chronic.  Monnst.  Mellicensis.ap.  Per.  Script 
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Charles  Martel  himself  is  praised  for  having 
left  France  in  great  peace  and  prosperity.* 
“ In  all  lands  hath  gone  the  sound  of  tlie 
piety  and  goodness  of  Robert,  the  most 
sweet  and  religious  king  of  the  Francs,” 
says  bis  biographer.  And,  describing  his 
countenance,  he  says,  that  his  sweet  lips 
seemed  formed  for  giving  the  kiss  of  holy 
peace,  f 

Charlemagne,  commending  his  empire  to 
the  prayers  of  religious  communities,  says, 
that  it  may  delight  you  to  pray  assiduously 
for  the  stability  of  our  kingdom,  and  for  the 
quiet  of  our  people.^  The  address  of  the 
patriarch,  John  of  Jerusalem,  so  solemnly 
sent  to  Charlemagne,  and  that  also  of  Con- 
stantine, make  mention  of  his  love  of  peace. 
“ You  love  peace  from  your  heart,"  says 
the  former;  “and  when  you  find  it  you 
presen'e  it  in  supreme  charity."  And  the 
latter  said,  "You  are  a defenderof  peace, 
and  seek  it  with  great  desire,  and  keep  it  in 
great  love."§  To  the  pacific  disposition  of 
his  son  and  successor,  Louis,  we  have  many 
testimonies.  That  of  Agobard  is  remarkable, 
who  says  to  him,  " I have  presumed  to  re- 
mind you  of  these  words  of  Pope  Gregory, 
that,  as  no  one  doubts  that  you  are  inefi'ably 
more  a lover  of  the  celestial  than  of  the  earthly 
kingdom  ; and  as,  according  to  your  faith, 
you  can  by  no  other  work  so  much  please 
God  as  by  solicitude  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  unity,  you  may  labour  to  make 
every  faithful  soul  advance  in  faith  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  God. "II  “This  emperor," 
say  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  “ always 
loved  peace  and  concord,  and  not  alone  with 
bis  sons,  but  with  strangers  also,  and  even 
with  his  enemies,  who  had  at  times  swum 
his  death.”^  " When  he  thought  that  dan- 
ger was  at  hand,  be  feared  not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  state  of  the  holy  Church  which 
ho  had  to  protect.”**  "Cruel  affliction  it 
was  for  him  to  be  obliged  to  take  up  arms 
in  840,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  a season 
which  be  was  accustomed  to  .spend  in  matins, 
and  fasts,  and  prayers,  and  almsgiving ; but 
now  he  would  not  give  himself  a single  day's 
rest  through  the  desire  which  be  had  to 
obtain  peace  and  concord  for  the  holy 
church.  ”+t  " Louis-le-Debonnaire  left  no- 
thing undone,”  says  Heumann,  “ to  preserve 
concord  at  home  and  abroad,  to  cause  justice 
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to  be  maintained,  and  the  fury  of  hostile 
invasions  averted.”*  In  his  precepts  to  his 
sons,  on  dividing  the  kingdom  between 
them,  he  makes  the  most  minute  and  judi- 
cious provisions  with  a view  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  least  occasion  of  discord  from 
arising.  “If  there  should  be  any  contro- 
versy concerning  boundaries,  which  testi- 
monies cannot  remove,”  he  says,  “let  the 
will  of  God  be  sought  by  the  judgment  of 
the  Cross,  but  let  not  for  such  a cause  any 
battle  of  any  kind  take  place.”-t'  In  his 
imperial  epistle  to  the  people  of  God  gene- 
rally he  ascribes  the  famine  and  pestilence 
of  the  time  to  the  sins  of  those  who  disturbed 
peace  : “ nor  do  wo  doubt,”  he  says,  “ that 
these  things  are  sent  as  a divine  punishment, 
in  consequence  of  the  scandals  which  arise 
in  this  kingdom  from  tyrants  who  endeavour 
to  destroy  the  peace  of  the  Christian  people, 
and  the  unity  of  the  empire." $ In  the 
midst  of  these  civil  discords  he  felt  his 
last  hour  arrived.  “ Who  could  relate  the 
care  which  he  had  for  the  holy  Church, 
the  joy  he  felt  when  ho  saw  it  in  good 
estate,  and  the  grief  and  compassion  of  his 
heart  when  it  was  in  tribulation  ? Who 
could  number  the  tears  he  shed  in  pray- 
ing our  Lord  to  comfort  it  ? He  did  not 
mourn  because  he  was  about  to  pass  from 
this  life,  blit  on  account  of  the  tribulations 
which  he  perceived  would  ensue  after  his 
death.  “Alas!"  he  cried,  "why  does  my 
life  fini.sh  in  such  sorrow,  and  such  persecu- 
tion of  peace  and  concord  ?”§ 

Among  the  princes  who  contended  for  the 
divided  empire,  Lewis,  King  of  Germany, 
who  died  at  Frankfort,  in  876,  is  praised  by 
the  Saxon  annalist  as  a most  Catholic  prince, 
and  ardent  executor  of  the  things  which  are 
of  justice  and  peace.  Hearing  that  Charles 
was  about  to  break  the  treaty,  be  sent  em- 
bassadors telling  him  "to  be  mindful  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that  be  should  spare  the  sword, 
and  shudder  at  the  dire  cupidity  to  shed 
human  blood.”  Even  in  these  deplorable 
contests  the  voice  of  peace  is  heard.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  three  royal  brothers  at 
Coblentz,  Charles  said  aloud  in  the  Romance 
tongiie,  " The  men  who  have  acted,  as  yon 
know,  against  me,  I forgive  on  account  of 
God  and  for  his  loro  ; and  I give  them  their 
property,  if  they  will  engage  to  be  pacific 
in  my  kingdom,  and  so  to  live  as  Christians 
in  a Christian  kingdom  ought  to  live.”|| 
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One  article  of  the  convention  in  878  is  to 
this  effect,  "if  any  whisperers  and  detractors 
envying  our  peace  and  hostile  to  tlie  peace 
of  our  kingdom,  should  wish  to  sow  quarrels 
between  us,  neither  of  us  will  receive  him, 
and  all  our  faithful  will  reject  him  as  a liar, 
and  sower  of  discord  between  brethren."* 
Lewis  Balbus,  who  governed  Burgundy,  is 
called  a mild  prince  and  a lover  of  peace, 
and  Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria,  is  termed 
"just  and  pacific."f  In  the  annals  of 
Metz,  Carolomann  is  described  as  " a learned 
king,  devoted  to  the  Christian  religion,  just 
and  pacific.'’^  Charles  the  Bald  says  in 
a public  act,  " during  the  conflict  with  my 
brothers,  1 came  to  the  village  of  Mag- 
niacum,  where  the  body  of  the  holy  con- 
fessor Vincent  is  enshrined,  and  there, 
adoring  God,  I prayed  that  by  his  suffrages, 
1 might  obtain  divine  protection,  and  be 
restored  to  tratiquil  prosperity."!  " To 
us  and  to  our  brothers  it  seems  fit,”  says 
Lothaire,  "to  seek  the  will  of  God,  in 
order  to  learn  how  the  holy  Church  can  be  re- 
stored, and  how  we  and  you,  and  the  Chris- 
tian people,  may  have  peace.”||  Turning  to 
England,  we  find  King  Edgar,  who  reigned 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  who  was  such  a 
friend  to  the  Benedictines,  that  he  boasted 
having  founded  or  restored  fifty  houses  of 
the  order,  obtaitiing  the  epithet  of  the  Peace- 
ful. The  church  commemorates  the  saying 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  knew 
not  how  to  be  angry,  that  he  would  rather 
want  a kingdom  which  could  not  be  obtained 
without  slaughter.  Even  in  the  conqueror's 
own  family,  the  pacific  man  was  found,  for 
if  Robert  de  Courte-heiise  wished  to  be  of 
all  birds  a hawk,  and  Guillaume-le-Roux 
an  eagle,  Heniy,  the  youngest  brother, 
wished  to  bo  a starling,  because  it  is  a simple 
bird  that  injures  nothing,  and  fiies  in  con- 
cert with  others  of  its  kind,  and  if  imprisoned 
in  a cage  consoles  itself  by  song.  Peter  of 
Blois,  perhaps  in  hopes  of  reminding  him 
of  his  obligation,  terms  Henry  II.  "our 
pacific  kiiig.”^  But  the  truth  is,  that  our 
Nonnan  and  English  kings  have  not  in 
general  been  glorious,  as  imitating  the  paci- 
fic type.  Henry  I.,  Henry  III.,  Henry 
VI.,  Richard  IX.,  though  wanting  energy, 
and  Henry  VII.  deserve  commemoration, 
but  the  rest,  as  if  to  foreshow  the  dismal 
warfare  which  awaited  u.s,  breathed  discord 
as  their  native  clement,  and  monitors  were 
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not  wanting  to  intimate  to  them,  that  Satan 
was  in  their  court,  as  if  with  a privileged 
right  of  entry.* 

Let  us,  then,  look  elsewhere : King  Louis, 
father  of  the  saint,  loved  peace,  so  that  it 
was  thought  he  was  alluded  to  in  the  pro- 
phecy of  Merlin,  under  the  epithet  of  the 
pacific  lion.-f-  St.  Louis,  who  so  pacifi- 
cally extended  his  power,  by  an  act  of  noble 
disinterestedness,  put  an  end  to  tbe  wars 
which  had  recommenced  with  the  kings  of 
England.  When  he  knew  of  any  high  prince 
who  bad  anger  or  ill-will  against  him,  which 
ho  did  not  dare  to  show  openly,  he  drew 
him  to  peace  charitably  with  gentleness,  and 
thus  convened  his  enemies  into  friends.J: 
In  his  last  advice  to  his  son  Philip,  he  said 
to  him,  "you  ought  to  use  all  your  strength 
to  cause  your  people  to  live  in  peace.  Beware 
of  exciting  war  with  any  Christian  man ; 
whoever  seeks  pardon  should  obtain  it."§ 
The  cry  of  the  people  of  Paris  when  they 
heard  of  his  being  in  danger  of  death  was 
this,  " why  take  from  us  the  king  who  pre- 
serves tts  in  peace  .’’"i|  Indeed,  kings  who 
had  such  wishes  were  uol  singular  in  France. 
Suger  says,  that  “ the  great  protector  of  the 
people's  peace,  Louis  le  gros,  was  so  gentle 
and  benign,  that  when  a boy,  some  regarded 
him  as  simple  he  says,  that  this  king  was 
sweet,  and  beyond  human  thought,  mild.** 
When  he  came  in  his  last  sickness  to  St, 
Denis,  vast  crowds  of  people  followed  him, 
and  nutnbers  left  the  towns  and  castles,  and 
their  ploughs  in  the  fields,  and  wept  ten- 
derly through  the  love  they  bore  him, 
because  of  the  peace  which  they  bad  enjoyed 
by  his  protection.-f"j-  In  1 190,  on  the  coro- 
nation of  Richard,  King  of  England,  Philip 
Augustus,  for  the  good  of  peace,  gave  to 
him  the  cities  of  Tours  and  Mans,  with 
Cbastel  Raoul,  and  all  that  he  had  con- 
quered from  King  Henry,  his  father. 
When  the  Viscount  do  Thouars  besought 
Philip  to  pardon  his  treason,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers on  the  king's  arrival  at  the  castle  of 
Loudun,  " the  King,"  says  the  chronicle  of 
St.  Denis,  "who,  according  to  his  custom, 
preferred  much  to  conquer  his  enemies  by 
peace  rather  than  by  battle,  received  the 
viscount  to  amity.”!  § “ He  had  the  fear 

of  our  Lord  fixed  in  his  heart,"  say  the 
chronicles.  But  let  us  turn  to  the  Ger- 
mans. Speaking  of  the  Emperor  St.  Henry, 


* Pet.  Blcs.  com.  in  Job. 
t Chroniques  de  St.  Denis  ad  an.  1226. 
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a conteinpotary  writer  says,  "as  Moses 
triumphed  by  prayer  more  than  by  arms,  so 
the  most  glorious  Prince  Henry  finished  all 
wars  by  the  arms  of  justice,  and  without 
bloodshed  always  triumphed.  Thus  did  he 
subdue  the  Burgundians.  This  was  a divine 
and  not  a human  victory,  for  when  the 
army  was  drawn  up  and  prepared  for  bat- 
tle, laving  down  their  arms,  not  through 
the  fear  of  man,  but  by  the  impulse  of 
God,  asking  for  the  things  which  are  of 
peace,  the  soldiers  gave  their  right  hands."* 
"In  1313,"  says  another  writer,  "the 
Emperor  Henry  died  at  Florence,  a man 
praise-worthy  in  every  respect,  pacific,  and 
communicating  every  Sunday."-j-  The  Em- 
peror Henry  1.,  father  of  Otho  the  Great, 
we  read,  " though  glorious  in  conquer- 
ing etiemies,"  which  is  an  allusion  to 
his  defending  Gennany  from  the  Sclavo- 
nians,  Huns,  and  other  Pagans  who  ravaged 
it,  “ yet  being  pacific,  took  no  pains  to 
receive  the  imperial  crown  and  benediction, 
but  suffered  himself  to  be  prevented  by  the 
tyrants  who  in  succession  disturbed  Italy.’’J 
Otho  the  Great,  who  in  some  manner  re- 
established the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  was 
another  eminent  lover  of  peace,  and  the 
pacificator  of  Italy. § " Unless  you  had 

embraced  the  gravity  of  moral  philosophy,” 
says  tlie  celebiated  Gerhert,  writing  to  hitn, 
"your  words,  would  not  have  been  so  im- 
I pressed  with  humility,  which  is  the  guardian 
I of  all  virtues."  His  death  was  worthy  of 
I his  life.  After  celebrating  the  ascension  in 
I Merseburg,  he  came  on  the  Tuesday  after 
I Pentecost  to  Nunnicmia,  and  the  next  cven- 
I ing  sat  down  cheerfully  to  table.  Afterwards 
I he  proceeded  to  assist  at  the  office  of  Ves- 
pers. At  the  end  of  the  Magnificat  he  felt 
i weak.  The  pritices  who  stood  round  him 
perceiving  it,  led  him  to  a seat,  and  tried 
by  friction  to  wann  his  head,  which  sunk  on 
his  hreast.  Then  receiving  the  communion, 
he  without  a groan,  in  great  tranquillity 
rendered  up  his  spirit. ||  Otho  II.  on  arriv- 
ing in  Italy,  used  great  efforts  to  remove 
the  disturbers  of  peace,^  and  Otho  III.  is 
designated  as  a son  of  peace,  "ein  sohn  des 
vredes."**  He  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father favouring  the  church  in  Italy,  Ger- 
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many,  and  Belgic  Gaul,  governed  the  empire, 
says  another  chronicle,  " strenuously  and 
pacifically."*  Continuing  to  turn  over  the 
ancient  historians,  we  read  that  Rodolph, 
of  Habsburg,  reigned  with  much  peace,  and 
that  the  Emperor  Lewis,  of  Bavaria,  a 
pacific  man,  during  all  the  time  of  his 
reign,  governed  the  empire  pacifically  and 
solemnly,  " pacifice  ac  solempniter.".!'  The 
Emperor  Henry  HI.  is  termed  "a  pious 
pacific  king,  and  a mirror  of  justice  and 
Lewis  IV.  is  described  by  a contemporary 
author,  as  being  from  his  childhood,  "meek 
and  pacific  ."§  Speaking  of  the  pardon  of 
certairt  conspirators,  Nicolas  I.anckmann,  of 
Valcken.stein,in  his  narrative  of  the  espousals 
and  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.  says,  “the  serene  Lord  Emperor  as 
a pacific  king  imitated  the  meekness  of 
David. "|l  Of  this  emperor,  another  old 
writer  says,  "there  are  many  things  in  this 
Crnsar  which  can  be  praised ; such  as  the 
sedate  and  tranquil  tenor  of  his  mind,  and 
his  immense  desire  of  peace  and  leisure.’’^! 
"The  Emperor  Sigismond,"  we  read,  “la- 
boured all  his  life  to  promote  the  union  of 
the  Church,  and  the  peace  and  concord  of 
Christian  princes.”**  Even  emperors  of 
evil  renown  were  obliged  in  their  public  acts 
to  conciliate  the  public  ojtinion  by  using  the 
language  of  peace;  as  when  Henry  VII.  to 
the  embassadors  of  Pi.sa,  who  expressed 
hopes  that  a time  would  come  of  vengeance, 
on  the  despisers  of  the  empire,  replied, 
" that  his  wish  was  to  contribute,  as  far  as 
he  could,  to  cause  all  Christians  to  live  at 
peace  and  as  when  the  Emperor  F're- 
derie,  instneting  his  son  Conrad  in  the 
legal  duties,  said  “be  pacific  and  true,  that 
Mercy  and  Truth  meeting.  Justice  and 
Peace  may  embrace  in  your  kingdom,"!  J 
Lower  in  the  scale  of  power  we  find  in 
abundance  the  tnie  pacific.  After  describ- 
ing the  peace  enjoyed  under  Gaiifrey,  the 
count  of  Poitiers,  a contemporary  writer 
deplores  the  calamities  which  followed  his 
death,  w hich  took  place  in  586,  at  the  castle 
of  Chisegiiis.  "Woe  to  us  who  have  sinned,” 
he  exclaims,  “who  did  not  deserve  to  have  any 
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longer  such  a prince!  O daughters  of  Jeru- 
salem! 0 daughters  of  peace!  0 churches 
of  Aquitaine,  weep  for  Gaufrey,  who  gave 
you  such  abundance  of  peace ! 0 ye  sons 

of  the  churches  of  Aquitaine,  weep  for 
him  by  whose  industry  you  were  enabled 
to  pass  your  time  in  quietness  and  cha- 
rity, by  whose  desire  of  love  and  peace 
you  were  filled  with  the  delights  of  wis- 
dom, and  made  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
learning;  and  above  all,  you,  0 monas- 
tic flock  of  this  monastery,  weep,  be- 
cause you  have  lost  him  who  filled  you 
with  all  good ; but  weep  not  so  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  you  had  placed  your 
hope  in  him,  for  it  is  written,  ' JIalediotus 
homo  qui  spem  suam  ponit  in  homine  et 
camem  braehium  suum  but  so  weep  as 
if  you  mourned  that  jieaco  should  have 
perished  by  his  death,  and  as  if  you  would 
never,  as  is  most  just,  forget  his  soul.  His 
body  was  brought  to  the  monasteiy  with 
great  lamentation  of  all  tlie  people,  and 
buried  in  the  chapter,  but  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, it  was  removed  into  the  church, 
and  placed  in  a tomb  before  the  high  altar. 
The  monastery  remained  unfinished,  for 
he  had  intended  to  have  built  two  towers 
in  front  of  the  church,  aud  he  had  already 
begun  to  build  the  tliird  over  the  choir. 
Every  day  a mass  is  sung  for  him.  In 
all  the  hours  between  the  Psalms,  the  He 
profundis  is  said  for  him,  his  anniversary 
is  celebrated  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a 
chief  festival,  for  on  the  Vigil  after  Vespers, 
we  sing  the  Placebo  and  Dirigc.  with  tlie 
lessons  and  responses  for  the  dead,  and 
the  next  day  a solemn  mass  is  sung,  and 
we  all  ofTer."*  What  sons  of  peace  were 
Count  Gerald  as  described  by  St.  Odo,  the 
abbot  of  Cluny.t  and  that  Thibaud  II., 
count  of  Champagne,  the  intimate  friend 
of  St.  Bernard,  the  protector  of  Abeillard, 
tlie  advocate  of  all  good  monks,  whose 
cause  he  always  made  his  own,  seeking  to 
appease  their  enemies,  and  that  R.aoul  de 
Nesle,  styled  the  good  count  of  Soissons, 
who  had  such  a reputation  that  it  extended 
to  Rome;  so  that  in  lilt),  Honorius  II. 
wrote  to  him,  saying,  that  “ he  was  to  give 
example  as  a light  on  a candlestick." 
Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  renowned  for  his 
exploits  in  the  Holy  Land,  obtained  the 
title  of  the  W'ise  and  the  Pucific.J  Garsius 
Sanctius,  duke  of  Arragon.  was  sumamed 
the  Trembler,  because  though  an  intrepid 

* Frag.  Historic  Moimst.  Pictaveas.  ap.  Mar- 
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hero  in  battle  against  the  Moors,  yet  when- 
ever he  foresaw  future  wars  he  used  to 
tremble,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from 
winning  immortal  gloiy,  during  tlie  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  reign.*  Amedee  VIII. 
the  first  duke  of  Savoy,  created  by  the 
Emperor  Sigismond  in  MI6,  passed  all 
his  life  in  reconciling  princes  who  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  making  peace  either 
in  Italy  or  in  France,  tom  by  bloody  dis- 
cords, and,  finally,  becoming  the  pacifica- 
tor of  tlie  Church,  and  restoring  the  peace 
of  the  spiritual  society.  Of  die  mighty 
dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Spoleto,  Honizo 
the  Benedictine  says, 

“ Pacis  ama tores,  fortes  suat  atqne  leones; 

Hi  pacem  veram  cum  prosperitate  tenebant; 

F ones,  ct  grandcs  velut  assent  quippe  gigantes."! 

I 

Hugo,  the  pacific  duke  of  Burgundy,  dis-  | 
cemed  the  tnie  source  of  tcm))oral  peace, 
for,  in  founding  tlie  canonical  church  of 
St.  Mary  and  St,  John  at  Hijon,  he  pre- 
scribed that  all  future  dukes  should  sig- 
nalize their  elevation  to  that  dignity,  by 
repairing  thitlier  and  saluting  the  canons, 
in  order  that,  beginning  by  such  a holy 
and  pious  work,  all  other  actions  might 
succeed  prosperously  with  the  Ixird  for 
their  Author,  and  that  they  should  guard 
that  church  as  a resting-place  for  their 
souls ; so  that,  as  other  places  are  preserved 
for  the  sake  of  the  body,  this  should  be 
for  the  sake  of  their  mind.I 

Wibald,  abbot  of  Corby,  had  written  to 
Henry,  count  of  Salmes,  in  1153,  to  com- 
plain of  the  multiplied  rapines  committed 
by  the  count's  men  against  the  men  of  the 
monastery  of  Stavelo,  and  the  reply  of  tliat 
nobleman  shows  how  worthy  he  was  of 
ranking  among  the  pacific.  ••  Henry  count 
of  Salmes,  to  Wibald  the  abbot.  ‘ Quid- 
quid  amicus  omico.'  I rejoice  to  hear  of 
your  coming,  in  hopes  tliat  you  will  re- 
establish peace  lietw  een  my  men  and  yours ; 
for  though  your  men,  or  rather  your  adver- 
saries. endeavour  to  break  the  bond  of  our 
friendship,  thank  God  it  remains  whole. 

It  would  be  long  to  relate  the  injuries  of 
which  both  parties  accuse  each  other.  I 
leave  to  your  diligent  and  discreet  dispen- 
sation the  task  of  tenninating  these  differ- 
ences. You  know  that  my  castle  of  Salmes, 
and  all  things  that  I possess  in  peace  or 
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war,  are  ever  ready  to  serve  you  as  well  as 
myself.  Absent,  or  present,  you  wish  to 
preserve  my  honour  as  well  as  your  own."* 
Arthduke  Ladislaus  of  Poland,  in  the 
thirtecntli  centurj-,  is  described  as  “ a 
humble  man  and  lover  of  quiet.”  In  the 
same  age.  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria, 
who  founded  Lilienfeld  in  1206,  is  men- 
tioned as  being  adorned  with  the  triple 
grace  of  princely  splendour,  chivalrous 
heroism,  and  Christian  mildness.  Of  St. 
Henry,  while  only  duke  of  Bavaria,  we 
read  that  “ he  ruled  the  people  pacifically, 
and  extended  peace."!  The  nobles  of 
Thuringia,  during  the  reign  of  Duke  Lewis, 
husband  of  St.  Elizabeth,  are  described  as 
imitating  his  example.  “The  nobles  then 
were  true  and  pacific.”;  Lord  Otacher, 
founder  of  the  great  monastery  of  Garsten 
in  Upper  Austria,  is  described  in  the 
chronicles  of  that  house  as  a man  very 
memorable,  a worshipper  of  peace,  and 
lover  of  justice.  He  it  was  who  received 
and  held  out  a hand  to  Conrad,  archbishop 
of  Salitbourg,  who  had  been  concealed 
many  days  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
living  persecution,  when  he  came  to  him, 
which  no  other  prince  dared  to  do.§  Albert 

III. ,  duke  of  Austria,  sumamed  Cum 
Trica,  was  a man  of  peace,  and  a lover  of 
the  divine  worship,  brave  and  glorious,  too, 
in  anns,  as  was  proved  in  his  deeds  against 
the  infidels,  and  against  oppressors  of  the 
poor,  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  ; 
as  when,  in  13M8,  he  attacked  Rorer  of 
Lostain  in  his  deemcd-impregnable  castle 
in  Styria,  and  contrived  to  take  it,  when 
he  razed  it  to  the  ground,  to  punish  him 
for  having  interrupted  and  imprisoned  the 
mighty  barons,  Goldeckler  and  Velber,  on 
their  return  from  Salzbourg.  Loved  and 
venerated  he  was  by  his  subjects  on  account 
of  his  humility,  fear  of  God,  modesty,  and 
prudence,  and  for  for  having  governed  the 
people  committed  to  him,  with  all  justice 
and  truth,  in  peace  unto  the  end.  On  his 
death-bed  he  charged  his  son,  Duke  Albert 

IV. ,  to  govern  his  subjects  pacifically.|| 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  sumamed 
the  Good,  as  Gerardus  Naviomagus  says, 
in  consequence  of  his  wonderful  charity 
and  love  of  peace.il  Godefried,  duke  of 
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Bouillon,  uncle  of  the  great  Godfrey,  is 
commemorated  in  tlie  abbeys  of  the  Ar- 
dennes as  the  great  preserver  of  peace. 
His  death  before  the  castle  of  Flarding 
was  tearful  to  all  Lorraine  ; for  justice  and 
peace  prevailed  under  him  to  a degree 
beyond  what  could  be  remembered  by 
men  of  his  time.*  The  rhythm  on  the 
murder  of  Charles,  the  good  count  of 
Flanders,  contains  these  lines : — 

"To  czborrebant  impii, 

Amabant  pacU  filii.''t 

The  blessed  Bernard  Mstrgrave  of  Baden, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  princes  of  his 
time,  evinced  such  zeal  and  ability  in 
maintaining  peace  in  his  territories  amidst 
all  the  troubles  which  agitated  his  neigh- 
bours, that  he  obtained  the  title  of  the 
Solomon  of  Germany.  Hyenceslaus,  duke 
of  Bohemia,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Saxon,  followed  the  pacific  king  so  closely, 
that  he  used  to  go  secretly  by  night  to  the 
forests,  and  bear  wood  on  his  own  shoulders 
to  Uie  doors  of  widows  and  poor  people, 
and  leave  it  there.;  The  short  announce- 
ments of  the  death  of  such  men  are  still  ! 
made  to  proclaim  their  ruling  passion,  j 
Thus  we  read: — “In  1339,  the  most  mild 
Otho,  duke  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carin- 
diia,  passed  from  this-life.’  S In  a northern 
chronicle  we  read  that,  in  1482,  died 
William,  duke  of  Brunswick,  a most  pacific 
prince ; and  that  in  1483  died  Henry, 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  another  propagator 
of  peacc.ll  St.  Leopold,  the  pious  marquis 
of  Austria,  governed  a people  then,  by  long  1 
custom  of  nature  ferocious,  with  such  gen-  J 
tleness  that  he  seemed  only  appointed  to 
serve  them  an  example  of  all  peaceful  vir- 
tues. So  in  the  beautiful  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  which  announced  his 
canonization,  it  is  stated  that  during  the 
forty  years  in  which  he  ruled  Austria,  in 
those  times  so  disturbed  by  the  contesta- 
tions of  Henry  and  his  sons,  and  after- 
wards by  those  of  the  fourth  Henry  and 
IjOthaire,  while  all  Germany  was  filled 
with  war,  and  flames,  and  devastation,  he 
administered  all  things  with  the  utmost 
justice,  humility,  and  tranquillity;  and  [ 
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f Chronic.  Clauatro-Neoburg.  ap.  Pei.  i. 

I Chronic.  Terrie  Mianeniia,  ap.  Menckenii, 
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while  other  lands  were  deluged  with  blood 
he  presened  the  province  of  Austria,  com- 
mitted to  him  in  peace,  for  which  he  has 
gained  from  highi'st  God  the  recompense 
of  eternal  j>eace.  In  the  ancient  sequence 
for  his  festival  we  read, — 

" Sumpsit  feliz  et  in  terra 
Prolem  venuslusimam 
Pace  fruena,  sine  gnerra 
Fonnam  gessit  oplimam."* 

Rudolf,  son  of  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  is 
described  in  anotlu-r  chronicle  in  these!  few 
words;  "a  lover  of  virtue  and  of  peace  ;"t 
and  to  Albert  an  old  chronicle  applies  the 
words  of  Solomon.  “ Omnes  semitu'  illius 
pacificte."!  Charles  the  good,  duke  of 
Savoy,  is  represented  in  the  historit'S  of 
that  nation  as  a pacific  prince,  ruling  over 
a peaceable  people.  In  the  chronicles  of 
Italy  we  have  many  and  glorious  examples. 
"The  great  Lord  James  of  Carrara,"  says 
one,  “was  a sincere  lover  of  peace.  He 
did  all  things  wisely,  so  that  he  presened 
Padua  in  peaei;  and  justice,  and  had  jteace 
with  all  men.  In  1 3.^0.  w hen  he  died,  the 
grief  of  the  people  was  extreme.  Then,  in 
the  general  assembly,  a voice  crieil,  ‘ O 
Padua,  holy  city,  arise,  and  receive  the 
successors  of  the  great  James,  who,  by 
nuLson  of  their  relationship  to  him,  and  of  , 
his  exam]>le,  will  cause  you  to  see  good  I 
and  peaceful  days.' "{  I 

“ When  the  Ia)rd  Canis  the  great  of 
Verona  was  dying,"  says  another,  “he  1 
calk'd  his  nobles  into  the  cathedral  church,  | 
and  there  gave  the  dominion  of  Padua  to  j 
the  Lord  Marsilus  of  Carrara,  who  refused 
it,  saving,  that  Padua  should  lx>  under 
the  dominion  of  the  house  of  La  Scala  : 
yet,  fearing  lost  the  mind  of  the  sick  man 
should  be  disturljed,  he  accepted  it."^l  After-  1 
wards,  in  1337,  this- prims;  said  hefoiv  the  1 
assendjled  jieople  of  Padua,  ami  in  piv-  I 
sence  of  the  embassadors  of  Venice  and  ! 
hdoreiice,  "the  Lord  knows  tndy  that  not 
for  my  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  citizens 
who  have  chosen  to  give  me  this  power, 
did  I acct'pt  the  dominion,  and  that  it  wsls 
in  order  that  pfiiicc  and  justice,  ami  rest, 
might  la-  granted  to  eveiy  one."*'  In 
1 3'Jfl.  Azo  Visconti,  I.ord  of  Milan,  migrated 
to  Christ,  a man  full  of  faith  and  all  devo- 
tion, for  he  left  more  alms  in  his  will,  than 

■ Ap.  Pez.  tom.  i. 

t Bi-mard.  Korici  Chronic.  Aust  np.  id.  i. 

I Anon.  Leobiensia  Chronic.  Lib.  w\.  ap.  Fez.  i. 

t Hist.  Cortnaiunim  de  NovitatibuB  Paduie,  x. 
b.  ap.  Mur.  Rer.  IC  Script,  torn.  xii. 
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any  otlier  that  ever  died  in  Lombardy,  and 
ho  died  t\ith  such  |dety  and  tearH.  after 
rfH  eiving  all  the  siu’raments,  that  he  seemed 
to  surpass  monks  ; and  all  tlie  clergy  and 
people,  and  all  Lombanly  mounted  for 
him  : nor  is  it  strange ; for  though  a j 
young  man,  not  more  than  tliirty-seven, 
he  was  the  father  of  all  the  religious  orders, 
a lover  of  peace,  and  of  making  concord, 
sweet  in  sjx*ts'h,  bt'vond  measuni  mild  in 
voice  and  counUmance.  m<ist  prudent,  gene- 
rous, ju.st,  and  chaste.*  He  had  no  war 
in  his  time,  and  loved  not  war.  says  an- 
other.f  'I’he  noble  Luchinus  Vi.sconti,  his 
brother,  sucreeded  him.  No  one  ever 
better  prew*n'ed  justicM*  and  peace ; his 
heart  WHS  constant  and  his  word  firm : 
he  h«‘ard  diligently  every  day  the  causes 
of  p<M)r  women,  and  ftnl  thirty  poor  per- 
sons daily  at  his  table.  In  general,  the 
house  of  the  Visconti  had  many  laudable 
♦iualiuc*« ; the  first  is,  that  they  were  not 
men  of  bbxxi.  but  lUways  they  gave  life  to 
th»*ir  mortal  enemies ; they  wen'  warlike 
bnt  never  cruel  against  persons,  for  it  wa.s 
scarcely  ever  heard  that  they  committed 
an  act  of  violence  against  any  one.  They 
weiv  devotit ; they  honoured  the  religious, 
and  they  had  the  royal  disjiosition  of  Uing 
swt»et  ill  spi'och,  and  pnm<*  to  the  n*con- 
ciliation  of  enemies.’  As  long  as  tlohn 
Galeaz  de  Viswnii  lived,  all  Lombardy  was 
pn*servedbv  liim  in  ja^ace  and  tranquillity. § 
Peter  ile  (.’ast4‘lleto,  a henuit  of  St.  Augus- 
tin, preaching  his  funeral  sermon  ; after  ^ 
desiTibing  his  givat  charity  and  pitineness 
to  forgive,  as  seeking  peace  witli  all  men, 
exclaimed,  “O  noble  Bologna,  mother  and 
nurse  of  learning,  long  time  wearied  with 
blood  and  slaugliUT,  dulst  thou  seek  peace 
and  n‘st  without  fimling  them  ; but  under 
the  wings  of  this  prince  thou  hadst  tran- 
quillity." It  was  Ids  last  prayer,  that  he 
might  see  peace  in  the  chuivh  and  in  the 
einpin*.  at  least  in  Italy,  or  at  b?ust  in 
Lombardy.  Many  cities  and  towns  had 
wished  to  militate  under  him,  but  he  not 
Ixiug  a greedy  invad^T  of  the  property  of 
oth«»rs,  rejected  them,  being  contented  with 
what  was  his  own.i[  The  illustrious  Lord 
Piniis  Ordelaffi.of  Forli,  wasat  all  times  a 
most  mild  and  placable  nib’r,  ever  rt'ady  to 
forget  his  injuries,  and  extend  grace  to  all 

* GunlTanei  de  1&  Flamma  OpuBC.  de  Reb.  GesL 
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who  sought  it,  so  that  he  was  praised  and 
loved,  not  alone  by  the  exiles,  whom  ho 
pennitted  to  return  to  their  country,  and 
to  whom  he  restored  their  projierty.  hut 
hy  all  the  people,*  This  excellent  prince 
restored  and  built  many  fortresses  in  order 
to  defend  the  people,  and  presene  them 
in  peace.  He  it  was  who  constructed  also 
that  beautiful  palace  in  Forli,  which  was 
adorned  with  such  noble  columns  and  ter- 
race.s,  that  it  seemed  a paradise  of  pleasure, 
as  also  many  chundies,  and  nearly  all  the 
I greater  edifices  of  Forli,  through  love  for 
thecity  and  its  inhabitants.  In  Me<  rci_\xii 
he  accomplished  another  gri'nt  work ; for 
a great  difference  and  quarrel  having  long 
existed  between  the  communes  of  Foro- 
pompilii  and  of  Bertinorii,  which  led  for 
many  ages  to  litigations  and  controversies, 
and  gn>at  iiyuries,  even  to  homicide,  while 
! many  were  disputing  respecting  their 
j boundaries,  and  since  every  year,  esi>ccially 
in  the  season  of  harvest  and  vintage,  these 
j cruel  scenes  were  repeated,  at  length,  by 
i the  piety  of  the  Lord  Pinus,  with  the  aid 
of  the  reverend  bishop  of  Arezzo  governor 
of  Cesena  and  HerUmosio  for  Pope  Sixtus, 
with  great  labour,  it  was  decided  that 
thenceforth  there  should  he  no  more  siu-h 
dis])utes,  and  so  hy  God's  grace,  all  the 
parties  ratified  the  agreement  with  love, 

' and  peace,  and  tranquillity ,f  '‘We  owe 
I great  and  immortal  tlianks  to  Christ,” 
says  another  historian,  “ who  wiUed  that 
our  city  should  be  governed  by  John  Ben- 
tivoglio  II.  who  has  preserved  Bologna 
from  war,  and  not  only  from  calamity,  but 
even  the  fear  of  calamity.  Though  the 
forces  of  two  potent  kings  were  not  far  re- 
moved, no  invasion  of  our  territory  has 
taken  place.  Many  of  our  citizens  enter- 
tained deadly  hatred  against  each  other, 
but  by  his  grave  discourses  they  have 
been  brought  to  lay  aside  their  ani- 
! mosity.  and  to  contract  alliances  as  a bond 
of  love.  These  things  are  divine,  and 
must  be  commemorated  in  our  annals.”; 
In  1330,  Taddeo  de  Pepoli  was  made 
lord  of  Bologna  and  we  read  he  well  de- 
served the  honour,  for  he  preserved  tlie 
state  in  unbroken  peace,  and  even  his 
enemies  admitted  that  in  the  world  there 
had  never  been  a more  just  Lord.  Again, 
it  was  a fine  testimony  which  Thomas  dc 
Campo  Fregoso,  doge  of  Genoa,  could  bear 
to  his  own  government  in  1404,  when,  in 

* Ap.  Mar.  Rer.  It.  Script,  xvi. 
t Aanalet  ForoUv.  ap.  id.  tom.  xxii. 
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answer  to  Philip  Angelo,  duke  of  Milan, 
vt  ho  said,  “ that  he  sought  oidy  a lusting 
IH-uce,  but  that  in  conseijuence  of  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  Genoese,  he  must  declare  ojM>n 
war.”  he  replied,  "we  have  endeavoured 
all  our  life  to  live  pacilicidly  with  all 
Christian  princes.”*  But  it  is  above 
all  in  tlie  Venetian  chronicles  that  we 
find  the  greatest  examples  of  this  kind. 
The  govei-nment  of  Venice  was,  indeed, 
generally  praised  for  its  giving  rest  to  the 
people,  and  for  endeavouring  to  keep  them, 
as  far  os  possible,  remote  from  a warlike 
disposition.!-  “ Suppose  that  you  live  under 
a republic  well  instituti'd,"  says  Cardan, 
“such  as  that  of  the  Venetians,  what  have 
you  to  fear  ? there  good  men  can  live 
happily.”;  Bessarion,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, making  a donation  of  his 
library'  to  that  city,  in  a letter  to  the 
senate,  assigns  for  his  reason,  that  there 
he  can  find  rest  on  every  side  for  his  mind, 
as  being  a state  that  imparts  the  utmost 
security,  leisure,  concord,  and  tranquillity, 
being  governed  with  wisilom  and  modera- 
tion, in  a sjiirit  of  gravity,  unity,  and 
gnodness.§  The  jmrtraits  of  the  doges 
which  vie  find  in  the  original  histories, 
present  an  astonishing  series  of  great  pacific 
men.  Let  us  hi-ar  the  chronicles.  Felix 
Comicula  master  of  the  army,  Is-gan  to 
govern  Venice  in  73B.  This  liumble  and 
pacific  man  recalled  to|>eiU'e  the  Venetians, 
who  were  at  discord. |j  The  Doge  Maurice, 
in  Tti4,  is  commemorated  by  Andrew  Dan- 
doli,  ns  having  reconciled  tlie  citizens  to 
eiwh  other,  and  ke]it  peaco.*!i  Ursus, 
created  doge  in  8t')4.  a man  of  much  piety 
and  wisdom,  and  a lover  of  jieacc,  restored 
the  sweetness  of  tranquillity  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  Frioulians.**  John 
Particiacus,  in  Hri7,  refused  the  dukedom 
of  Venice,  but  at  the  prayers  of  the  people  j 
jiermitted  himself  to  be  enthroned  in  the 
jialia’c,  in  order  to  appease  the  popular 
clamour.  SLx  months  after,  when  the 
commotion  ha<I  subsided,  he  persuaded  the 
people  to  provide  another  doge,  and  then 
returned  to  his  own  house.+t  Petrus 
Tribumis  succeeded  him.  “Many,”  says 
Dandoli,  “ write  that  he  was  wicked,  and 
for  his  demerits  slain  by  the  people,  but 
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this  is  an  error,  as  we  have  found  in 
authentic  writings,  which  atu-st  that  he 
was  a wise,  pacific,  and  benign  man,  and 
that  he  died  a natural  death."*  How  dear 
peace  was  to  Ursus  Particiacus  H.,  was 
proved  by  his  abdicating  in  932,  when  he 
entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Fcli.x  de 
Amianes.  He  was  a lover  of  justice  and 
holiness.f  Petrus  Urseolus.  created  in 
976,  from  his  boyhood  studied  only  how- 
to please  God.  He  feared  to  accept  the 
dignity  of  doge,  when  elected  by  the  people, 
lest  by  the  ambition  of  secular  honour  he 
should  lose  his  desire  of  sanctity.  At 
length,  the  people  being  importunate,  he 
accepted  it  for  the  good  of  the  republic.; 
Of  the  manner  in  which  he  renounced  the 
world  and  became  a monk,  after  reigning 
two  years  and  twenty  days,  1 shall  speak 
in  the  next  book.  Aureo  Ma.stropetro, 
elected  in  1178,  after  reigning  fourteen 
years,  left  the  world,  and  took  the  religious 
habit  in  the  monastery  of  the  holy  cross.§ 
When  Pietro  Ziano,  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  his  government,  had  resigned  and 
retired  to  his  own  house,  the  voices  of  the 
electors  were  divided  for  a successor.  To 
prevent  discord,  therefore,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  make  choice  between  the  two  by 
lot,  when  James  Teupolo  was  raised  to  the 
dukedom.  After  three  days,  he  went  to 
visit  his  predecessor,  lying  in  bed.  who  on 
account  of  his  family,  and  the  unusual 
mode  of  his  election,  despised  him  ; but 
the  new  doge  practised  a pacific  duty,  took 
no  notice  of  the  insult,  and  returned  to 
the  palace.ll  Marco  Comario,  elected  in 
1395,  was  a most  wise  jurisconsult,  and 
an  eminent  lover  of  peace.  He  procured 
rest  for  the  island  of  Crete,  which  rebels, 
from  their  impregnable  mountain-tops,  had 
long  disturbed.1i  In  1367,  Andrew  Con- 
tareno  was  created  doge  against  his  will. 
To  avoid  being  elected  on  the  vacancy 
occurring,  he  tried  many  expedients ; 
among  others,  that  of  withdrawing  from 
the  city  ; but  though  removed  from  the 
eyes  of  the  electors,  his  approved  virtue 
was  present  to  their  minds.  On  being 
created,  he  endeavoured  to  reject  the  dig- 
nity, but,  conquered  by  the  supplications 
of  the  city,  he  humbly  accepted  it.  This 
doge  was  greatly  Catholic,  and  skilled  in 
the  divine  page,  a lover  of  justice  and  of 
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the  republic,  and  he  proved  himself  a 
zealous  worship|>er  of  peace.  Though  the 
Tergestini,  who  were  anciently  under  the 
ducal  dominion,  had  committed  great  in- 
juries against  the  honour  of  the  Venetians, 
killing  the  captain  of  the  galley  deputed 
to  guard  Istria.  and  perpetrating  other 
insupportable  acts,  yet  he  piously  spared 
them,  and  was  content  with  their  pro- 
mising to  erect  in  their  solemnities  in  the 
public  place  tlie  standard  of  Sl  Mark, 
which  by  ancient  covenant  they  were  bound 
to  receive  at  the  creation  of  a new  doge, 
and  to  send  the  murderers  to  Venice. 
This  duke,  abhorring  the  shedding  of 
Christian  blood,  never  made  war,  excepting 
for  the  sake  of  peace.*  Michael  Mauro- 
ceno,  created  in  I3H2,  a man  greatly 
Catholic,  solicitously  watched  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.f  Antonio  V'enerio,  elected 
in  1383,  diligently  studied  to  preserve 
peace.  This  doge  wa.s  a worshipper  of  peace, 
and  all  his  endeavour  was  to  pre.servc  his 
reign  with  honour  free  from  warlike  acts."; 
But  enough  of  tliese  great  names.  Heroic 
acts  of  self-renouncement,  the  absence  of 
ambition  unequivooidly  manifested,  an  in- 
tention expressly  directed  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Christian  law, — such  are  the  indi- 
cations in  ancient  Catholic  histories,  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  men  loved  peace. 

As  a conclusion  to  these  researches,  let 
us  visit  for  a moment  the  cloisters  of 
the  middle  age,  where  there  is  mention  of 
those  who  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble  : for 
one  should  never  leave  such  a sulgect, 
without  hearing  testimony  of  tins  kind.  So 
again,  let  us  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and 
epitaphs. 

In  the  monastery  of  St.  John,  in  Stams, 
in  Carinthia,  we  find  the  tomb  of  its 
founder,  Meinhard,  duke  of  Carinthia, 
who  died  in  1295.  On  which  are  these 
lines : 


Hen  1 Mcitihart,  actor  pacis  litisque  aubactor, 
Cceoobii  factor  hujus,  plus  et  benefactor, 

Qiii  aimilcm  iicacit.  Dux  et  comes  bic  requieacit, 
Quern  Fratres  iali  deplorant  pectorc  tristi.”^ 

On  the  tomb  of  John  Galeazo  Visconti, 
duke  of  Milan,  arc  tliese  lines: 

“ Ncc  fuit  in  tntis  Europee  finibus  umquam, 
Aplior  imperils  Princeps;  nec  s.inclior  alter 
Relipione  fuit,  ncc  pacis  amantiur  illo. 

Hie  erst,  unde  quiea  magnorum  ceru  laborum 
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Italia  (pennda  foret  dure  lata  sub  isto. 

Namqtie  ridebatur  cslo  demisaus  ad  unum 
Natua,  ul  in  Latiia  cumponuret  aurea  terris 
Secula,  et  afflicto  taudem  daret  utia  niundu.*** 

On  the  tomb  of  Philip,  brother  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  duke  of  Burgundy,  we  find  this 
line : 

" Pralia  quod  gessit,  non  sua  cnlpa  fuit.”t 

We  might  search  for  a long  while  in 
Westminster  or  St.  Paul's,  to  find  such  a 
thought  expressed  upon  a sepulchre. 

The  next  is  of  ancient  date,  (jaufrid 
Martelle,  count  of  Anjou,  is  thus  com- 
memorated on  his  tomb,  in  the  abbey  of 
SL  Nicholas,  which  he  had  erected  : 

" Dum  riguit  tua,  dum  ralnit,  Martelle,  poteslaa, 
Fraua  latuit,  pax  magna  fuit,  regnavit  honea- 
tas.”J 

I 

In  the  abbey  of  Charlieu,  in  the  diocese 
of  Besancon,  among  tlie  sepulchres  of  some 
counts  of  Burgundy  and  seigneurs  de 
Chauvirey,  Dom  Martene  found  that  of 
Gesard  de  Charvireg,  knight  and  lord,  on 
which  ho  read : 

"Pacem  dilexit.  Pax  tit  Kteina  sibi."i 

The  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  the  Mantuacensisn  monastery, 
attested  his  placid  government ; and  that 
over  the  grave  of  William  II.,  king  of 
Sicily,  contains  these  words : “ He  was  a 
worshipper  of  peace  and  justice,  and  with 
all  his  strength  he  assisted  the  holy  apos- 
tolic see  against  its  enemies.’ll  The  epitaph 
on  the  Emperor  Louis  11.  in  the  church  of 
St  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  attested  his  having 
ruled  the  kingdom  with  a firm  and  pacific 
breast 

That  on  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  was  thus : 

**  Rex  bonne  et  placidue,  nulli  pietate  eecundue. 
Jure  alios  rexik  rex  bonus  et  placidus.* *’ 

Mark  the  beautiful  epitaphs  which  attest 
the  pacific  character  of  some  princes  of 
the  Longobards  at  Beneventum.  On  tlie 
tomb  of  Arichis,  who  died  in  787,  we  read, 

'*  Solicite  gratiam  pads  servavit  amator, 

Omasti  palriam  doctrinis.  nuBuibiis  allis; 

Heu  mihi  quam  subito  perienint  omnia  tecum 
Gaudia,  prosperitaa,  paxque  quiesque  simul !” 

• Ap.  Mur.  Her.  It.  Script  xvi. 
t Ap.  Ant.  Matthwos,  Vet.  £vi  Analecta, 

i Chronic.  Turonense,  ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script, 
t.  V.  i Voyage  lit  de  Deux  Bened.  141. 

It  Sicilia  Sacra,  i. 


On  that  of  Sico, 

*'  Picificua,  mitis,  prudens,  sanctusque,  snavis." 

On  that  of  Radelchis, 

‘*Nobilis  et  prudens,  Justus,  patiensque,  benignus, 
Pacificus,  verax,  mitis,  et  aptus  erat'* 

On  that  of  Radelcar, 

"Tutanien  patriae,  spes.  requiesque  luit; 

Fortia  Francorum  sedavit  regna,  suosque 
Cunfiucs  vinxit  undique  pacis  ope.”* 

We  find  testimony  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  ancient  calendars  of  particular  churches, 
in  which  are  inscribed  the  obits  of  bene- 
factors. Thus  in  one  of  these  we  read, 

*'  Obiit  Gofridus,  clams  consilio,  amicus  pacis.” 

•And  again, 

“Obiit  Adclelmus,  nobilis  miles,  et  humilis  "t 

But  it  will  be  said,  granting  that  the 
number  of  pacific  rulers  was  immense, 
still  the  middle  ages  were  pre-eminently 
ages  of  war  and  desolation.  We  have  seen 
tlie  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
then  existed,  to  cause  the  disorders,  which 
1 have  not  sought  to  extenuate  or  conceal : 
but  to  the  objections  founded  on  such 
facts,  we  can  find  a sufficient  answer  in 
the  words  of  St.  Augustin,  to  the  pagans 
of  his  time.  “There  are  many,"  he  says, 
“who  now  calumniate  Christian  times,  and 
impute  the  evils  which  are  in  the  state,  to 
Christ,  and  the  good,  not  to  Christ,  but  to 
its  fate  : whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
had  any  just  thoughts,  the  cruel  and  hard 
things  which  are  suffered  from  enemies, 
they  should  ascribe  to  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence which  corrects  and  amends  by  wars 
the  corrupt  manners  of  men,  and  exercises 
by  such  afflictions  the  just  and  laudable 
life  of  mortals,  before  it  transfers  them  to 
a better ; while  they  should  ascribe  to 
Christian  times  the  good,  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  what  would  have  followed  from 
the  natural  order  of  barbarous  wars,  and 
acknowledge  that  they  owe  to  the  name 
of  Christ,  even  their  own  preservation. 
Whatever  of  devastation,  slaughter,  pillage, 
fire,  and  affliction  was  committed  in  these 
times,  was  done  after  the  custom  of  wars ; 
but  what  was  done  in  a new  manner, 


* Ap.  Murat  Rer.  It  Script,  ii.  310. 
t Martyrolog.  Eccles.  Antiniodor.  ap.  Maltese, 
Vet.  Script  vi. 
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" quod  autem  more  novo  factum  est,”  that 
barbarous  ferocity  should  nppar  mild,  tliat 
vast  basilicas  should  have  served  as  a safe 
asylum  for  a oon(iuered  people — tliis,  by 
every  one  w ho  is  not  blind,  must  be  aserilied 
to  the  name  of  Christ  and  to  Christiim 
times. ”• 

“ Never  wa.s  there,  and  never  will  there 
be  rest  to  mortals,"  says  Cardan,  “but  yet 
compare  what  happens  to  you  now,  with 
the  state  of  thini's  in  the  time  of  Polybius, 
and  these  are  wreathes  of  msi's  : those 
might  tnily  be  called  calamities  ; nothing 
was  safe  to  them.  Slaughter  without  cause, 
alavery,  pluutier,  all  was  a jest.  Add  to 
this,  that  we  have  the  contemplation  of  an 
eternal  and  happy  life,  which  to  them  was 
iinknown."f  The  seiwnd  Punic  war  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily,  consumed  alsive 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  men,  in  less  than 
seventeen  years.  The  civil  war  of  Cwsar 
and  Pompey  thrw  hundred  thousand  men  ; 
that  of  Brutus,  and  Cassius,  and  Si.xtus 
Pom]>eius,  was  still  luorf!  bloody.  Caius 
Ctesar  boasted  that  he  had  caused  the  death 
of  one  million  one  hiimlivd  and  ninety- 
two  thousand  men  in  battle.  Pom|>ey  Uie 
Great  wrote  in  the  temple  of  llinerva,  that 
he  had  defeated  and  slain  at  one  time,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  ; Quin- 
tus Fabius  destroyed  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  Gauls;  Caius  Marius,  two 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Cimbri ; Mithri- 
dates  by  one  epistle  caused  the  death  of 
eighty  thousand  Roman  citizens,  dispersed 
through  Asia.  What  were  the  battles 
of  the  middle  ages  to  these,  or,  until  the 
wars  of  the  false  reformation  liegan,  what 
their  horrors  compart'd  to  these  horrors  ? 
Besides,  after  all,  the  extent  to  which  wars 
prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  After  the  coming  of 
the  Desired  of  all  people,  oftim  and  tiuring 
long  intervals,  peace  was  established  un- 
der these  meek  and  holy  monarchs,  who 
reigned  in  safety  and  in  bliss.  He  in 
whom  they  trusted  spoke  peace  to  the 
nations,  and  his  power  was  from  sea  to  sea. 
In  the  historical  dialogue  of  the  Scotch 
monastery  at  Vienna,  the  boy  who  elicita 
the  information  says  towards  the  end,  "you 
have  related  many  wars  and  other  evils 
which  occurred  in  the  time  of  your  youth. 
Pray  did  not  some  good  happen  during  the 
same  ?"  To  whom  the  old  man  replies, 
“yes,  more  good  than  evil  did  befal.  ’l 

• Dc  Civ.  Dei,  i.  1.  7. 

t Hieron.  Card,  de  Vita  propria.  Lib.  ii.  c.  45. 

i Senatorium  Dialog.  Hist.  ap.  Pea.  Script 
Rer.  Auat  ii. 


Muratori,  after  censuring  the  absurd 
disdain  with  which  the  grammarians 
treated  all  monuments  of  the  middle  ages, 
adds  these  words,  "during  these  times 
lliere  was  an  abundant  ]>opiilation,  and  no 
dilliculty  to  find  genius  of  the  first  order, 
the  fields  were  cultivated;  commerce  and 
ja’ace,  and  riches  were  not  wanting."* 
Fauriel  concludes  from  incideiitid  passages 
in  the  exhortation  to  the  judges  by  ’I'heo- 
dulf,  bishop  of  Orleans,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, that  the  cities  of  Gaul  were  far  from 
being  completely  devastated  by  the  wars 
of  the  barbarians,  that  there  was  an  abun- 
dant circulation  of  Italian  and  Arabic 
money,  that  foreign  merchandize  was  not 
wanting,  that  commerce  and  industry,  and 
the  arts  of  jH‘ace  hial  not  ceased,  even 
amidst  those  dreadful  invasions.!  If  such 
was  the  worst  ejaadi,  the  exaggeration  of 
modern  writers  on  this  subject  must  be 
extreme.  Truly  it  would  be  difficult  for 
them  to  prove,  that  at  any  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  evil  oveqsjwered  the  good, 
the  wicked  had  dominion  over  the  just, 
the  earth  was  more  free  to  the  violent  than 
to  the  peaceful,  or  cruelty  more  safe  than 
innoc'cnce.  The  ancient  histories  abound 
with  passages  attesting  the  peace  which 
prevailed. 

Of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  we 
read,  that  such  peace  and  si'curity  reigned, 
that  mcri'hauts  travelled  without  molesta- 
tion ; gold  and  silver  were  as  safe  in  the 
open  fields,  os  within  the  walls  of  a city. 
No  town  then  had  gates,  so  that  men 
could  pass  in  or  out  at  all  hours  as  tliey 
wished.;  How  interesting  to  decipher 
testimonies  of  this  kind  in  these  fragments 
of  Langobardic  inscrijttions,  like  that  upon 
a stone  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century  in 
Mfslena,  commemorating  a foundation 
made  by  Luitprand,  on  which  could  bo 
read, 

“ Hie  ubi  insidiie  prius  parnbuitur, 

Facia  estaecuritaa  at  pax  aervetur. 

Sic  virtus  altiasimi  fecit  Loncibard. 
Tempore  tranquillo  et  florentias. 

Omnes  at  unanimea. . . . Pie.  .is  princ.'*^ 

Agatha,  the  scholastic  who  flourished 
under  .lustinian  I.,  speaking  of  the  Franks, 
says,  “ among  their  other  virtues,  I greatly 
admire  the  mutual  concord  and  justice 
which  they  entertain  amongst  themselves.” 
Under  them,  as  under  tlie  Langobards, 

* Antiq.  Ital.  tom.  i.  Prefat. 

r Hist,  de  la  Gaul  M4rid.  iii.  495. 

I Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  diaa.  xxiii. 

j Ap.  id.  xxi. 
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Italy  enjoyed  constant  internal  peace.* 
During  the  reign  of  the  Carlovingian  kings, 
and  tlie  empire  of  the  Franks,  which 
lasted  about  one  hundred  years,  Lom- 
bardy, says  James  llalTccius,  another 
old  historian,  enjoyed  happy  tranquillity. 
There  was  no  violence  tlien,  no  oppression, 
no  schism,  but  the  people  were  nourished 
in  justice  and  joy.  Then  men  used  to 
I sweeten  their  labours  with  cheerfulness  of 
\ heart,  and  then  were  heard  on  all  sides 
i those  songs  in  praise  of  kings  and  royal 
I maidens,  which,  in  my  days,  the  rustic 
youths  delight  to  sing.f  Landulfus  senior, 

1 describing  tlie  Indians  of  his  age  in  11)85, 
says,  “Charity,  whi<h  eovt-rs  the  multi- 
I tude  of  sins,  as  a mother  nourishes  tliem, 
abounding  in  all  good  things.  The  life 
of  men  without  incursions  of  wars,  or  inva- 
sions of  nations,  or  movement  of  enemies, 
passed  in  pleasure,  and  their  manners  were 
pure  from  lust,  so  that  the  race  of  inhabi- 
tants was  pe'rfect  and  without  defonnities. 
The  times  were  pacific,  happy,  delightful 
full  of  love,  and  salubrious.";  During  two 
j hundred  years,  while  (iennany  and  France 
I continued  under  the  same  kings.  Thiugau 
I enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  [H-ace,  which  the 
. rude  .sons  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire  were  the 
first  to  break. § N'or  was  it  alone  the  |ieoplo 
j of  this  region  who  had  rest,  as  if  Spartans 
I among  Greeks.||  Peace  might  be  inter- 
rupted elsewhere,  but  it  was  ever  quick  to 
I rise  again  and  ilourish.  “ It  is  wonderful 
I how  his  fatlier.  King  Henry,”  says  the 
I biographerof  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
“came  to  such  serenity  of  p ace,  after 
finding  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  confusion, 
from  the  cruel  invasion  of  the  Danes,  Sclar 
vonians,  Hungarians,  and  the  etl'ort.s  of 
domestic  foes!  By  his  fortitude  and  be- 
i nignity  he  repressed  the  one.  and  ap]ieased 
i the  other."*'  “In  the  time  of  William," 
i says  Wdliam  of  Jiimiege,  sp-aking  of  the 
i Conqueror,  “the  inhabitants  of  Normandy 
enjoyed  peace  and  re))ose.  and  all  held  tlie 
i servants  of  Gwi  in  great  respect.  All  the 
j great  rivalled  each  otlier  in  building 
j churches  on  their  domains,  and  in  enrich- 
ing the  monks  who  should  pray  to  God  for 
tliem."**  “ King  Henry,  who  succeeded 
\\  illiam  Rufus."  says,  Orderic  Vitalis, 

* Ap.  Muratori  Aniiq.  Ital.  diss.  D.  xiiii. 
t Jacob.  Malvccii  Chronic.  Brixianum.  Dist 
r.  c.  ap.  Murat,  xiv. 

J Hist.  Med.  tom.  iv.  Her.  Ital.  .Script, 
j lldefons  vuD  Arx  (ieschichtc  des  S.  Gallen,  i. 
64.  j|  Thucyd.  i.  70. 

% Vita  Brunonu  4 Ruutgero  ap.  Leibnitz. 
Script.  Bruna.  **  Hist.  Norm.  Lib.  vii.  22. 


“governed  during  thirty-five  years  in  peace 
and  prosperity.  In  his  time  the  church 
of  God  iniTeased  in  riches  and  honours  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God.  This  is  attested 
by  the  monks  and  clerks,  who  gained  so 
much  in  numbers,  by  the  hermits  who 
cultivate  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forests, 
and  who  rejoice  to  see  monasteries  and 
palaces  rise,  and  to  hear  in  the  calm  of  the 
heart,  the  glory  of  God  sung  in  the  very 
placi'S  were  lawless  banditti  used  to  com- 
mit so  many  crimes.  At  this  time  a great 
number  of  new  basilicas  and  oratories,  and 
vast  eloisteis!  of  convents,  were  built  in  the 
English  villages.  All  the  religious  orders 
enjoying  peace  and  prosperity,  applied 
within  and  without,  to  manifest  their  zeal 
in  tlie  worship  of  Almighty  God.  In  the 
fervour  of  their  devotions,  the  faithful  de- 
iiiolislied  the  ancient  churches  which  had 
been  built  under  Edgar,  Edward,  and 
other  kings,  in  order  to  carry  tliem  to 
greati-r  p'rfeetion  in  height  and  magni- 
tude, and  elegance  of  workmanship,  for 
the  gi-eater  glory  of  tlie  Creator."*  Frois- 
sart says  of  the  time  when  the  Black 
I’rince  invaded  it,  that  the  country  of  Car- 
casson,  Narbonne,  and  Toulouse,  was  rich; 
and  that  its  good  and  simple  people  did 
not  know  what  war  was,  having  never  be- 
fore witnessed  it.f  “In  the  time  of  Otho,” 
says  an  old  writer  “there  was  tliroiighout 
the  whole  of  fiermany  the  utmost  peace 
and  security,  so  that  all  men  wondered  how 
even  in  his  absence  such  peace  could  be 
maintained.";  In  fact,  a golden  age  began 
with  Otho  the  Great,  tlie  son  and  husband 
of  saints;  for  Matilda  his  mother,  Editha 
his  fii-st,  and  Adelheid  his  second  wife, 
were  all  three  canonized,  and  ended  with 
Otho  III.  stiniamed  tlie  Wonder  of  the 
World,  and  Henry  II.  who  merited  the 
title  of  the  saint.  This  period  saw  the 
deliverance  of  Europe,  the  restoration  of 
tlie  Church  from  its  injuries,  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Hungarians,  Moravians,  Bohe- 
mians. Poles,  and  Danes.  Then  flourished 
the  holiest  bishops,  tlie  most  learned  men, 
the  most  eminent  schools.  Peace  and 
prosperity,  with  renown,  were  simulta- 
neously obtained.§  The  local  historians 
of  the  middle  ages  speak  with  delight  of 
the  jieace  enjoyed  by  cities.  “In  few  words,” 
says  one  in  1:110,  “ 1 will  relate  what  I have 
seen  in  the  marshes  of  Treviso.  Padua  is 
free:  full  of  infinite  riches,  adorned  with 

* Lib.  X.  t Liv.  iil.  104. 

J Fragm.  Hist,  in  Vrstia. 
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towers  and  other  delicate  edifices.  Strangers 
come  to  it  from  divers  parts,  as  to  an  asylum. 
It  is  splendid  with  wise  men.  doctom  in 
every  liberal  art,  and  religious  men ; and 
to  conclude  in  brief,  many  bodies  of  saints 
au’e  buried  there,  by  whose  prayers  God 
has  presen’ed  Padua  in  peace  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  ever  since  the  death  of 
Ezzelino.”*  Jannotius  Manetti,  Prefect 
of  Pistoia,  in  the  beginning  of  his  history 
of  that  state,  appeals  to  all  the  citizens 
to  witness  the  peace  and  prosperity  which 
they  enjoy  under  him  ; adding,  “ for  with 
this  mind  and  resolution  we  undertook 
the  government,  that  all  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  promote  the  public  and 
private  welfare,  and  moreover,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Almighty  God,  whom  above  all 
others  we  should  desire  to  gratify;  and 
hence  our  success  seems  wonderful  to  all, 
especially  in  that  province,  where  party- 
factions  had  so  long  flourished.”f  Petrarch, 
addressing  Thomas,  of  Messana,  says, 
“that they  live  under  a king  in  such  sweet 
and  delightful  peace,  that  they  seek  neither 
the  fortune  of  Alexander,  nor  the  ardour 
of  Romulus,  nor  the  magnificence  of 
Ancus.’  J Moreover,  in  earlier  times,  at 
the  most  disturbed  epoch,  there  w'ere 
always  some  territories  where,  under  pa<rific 
lords,  the  children  of  peace  could  find 
tranquillity.  Thus  under  Fulco  the  good, 
count  of  Anjou,  we  read  that  the  people 
eryoyed  such  peace  and  prosperity,  that 
crowds  of  peasants  flocked  from  all  sides 
to  live  in  that  region.  This  was  the  count 
who  used  to  go  into  the  choir  with  the 
monks  and  sing  matins ; and  who  on  the 
festival  of  St  Martin,  in  winter,  after 
receiving  the  communion,  while  returning 
to  his  place  in  the  choir,  felt  slightly 
indisposed,  and  presently  expired  in  the 
arms  of  the  clerks.  But  we  must  attend 
to  the  facts  of  a new  order,  to  which  St. 
Augustin  alludes,  as  being  so  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  events  of  wars,  and  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  Christian  religion.  Such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
fifth  century,  sparing  Toulouse,  which 
offered  so  rich  a prey,  at  the  prayers  of 
Exupere,  its  bishop.  Such  was  the  Church, 
becoming  an  immense  asylum  for  the 
conquered,  the  Romans,  and  the  serfs,  and 
for  the  conquerors  who  fled  into  it,  from 
the  tumult  of  the  barbaric  life,  and  the 

•^Hist.  Corliisionim  de  Novit.  Padue,  Lib.  i. 
xi.  ap  Murat.  Ucr.  It.  Script,  xii. 

t Hist  Piatoriensis  ap.  Muratori  Rer.  Ital. 
Script,  torn.  xxix. 

^ Kpiat,  iii.  7. 


violence  of  their  own  passions:  for  the 
serfs  mounted  to  the  priesthood,  along  with 
the  sons  of  kings  and  dukes.  The  little 
and  the  great  met  together  in  Jesus  Christ, 
while  vast  donations  transferred  the  land 
from  profane  uses,  to  enrich  pacific  men, 
poor  men.  and  serfs.*  Such,  again,  was 
the  peace  enjoyed  by  that  vast  multitude, 
commemorated  by  the  Church  who  won- 
derfully pursued  their  way,  keeping  the 
divine  commands,  that  they  might  be 
found  uninjured  amidst  the  mighty  waters. 
After  citing  the  constitutions  of  Rikhulf, 
bishop  of  Soissons,  in  8H9,  an  historian  of 
that  city  says,  “ these  innocent  exhortations 
to  assiduity  in  the  ecclesiastical  duties, 
seem  dictated  amidst  the  most  profound 
peace,  and  form  a singular  contrast  with 
the  real  situation  of  a society,  tom  and 
disorganized  to  its  centre."!  He  seems  to 
forget  tliat  this  profound  peace  was  a reality 
in  the  worst  of  times  for  men  of  good-will, 
because,  as  Pope  Innocent  III.  says  to  an 
injured  queen  of  France,  “ patientibus 
patienter  passio  non  est  pati."  Of  Wolf-  | 
gang,  Theodoric,  abbot  of  Fulda  in  1560,  J 
a contemporarj'  poet,  sung,  j 

“ hie  tempera  ferrea  vidit:  j 

At  miti  vicit  pcctore  triste  malum."  { | 

After  reading  some  modem  historians 
of  the  middle  ages,  one  would  suppose 
that  men  were  continually  overwhelmed 
with  a sense  of  present  danger,  and  that 
they  could  not  possibly  have  attended  to 
any  thing  but  their  own  deliverance.  How 
contraiy'  was  tlio  fact  even  when  peace  was 
most  disturbed  ! “ The  great  question  ' 

which  agitated  the  fourteenth  century,"  as  ' 
Michelet  observes,  “was  not  the  wars  of 
the  English  in  France,  the  battles  of  Crcci 
and  Poitiers,  but  that  of  the  Conception  of 
the  blessed  Virgin.”  It  was  this  most 
tender  and  delicate  doctrine  which  then 
engaged  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  intelligences  that  dignified  the 
human  race.  It  is  tme,  however,  one 
cannot  open  the  writings  composed  in 
times  of  real  desolation,  without  astonish- 
ment at  the  interior  peace  which  must 
have  been  enjoyed,  when  men  could  trans- 
late the  stubbornness  of  fortune  into  so 
quiet  and  so  sweet  a style.  But  the  very 
phenomenon  itself,  of  which  St.  Augustin 
speaks  as  formerly  unprecedented,  must 

* Michelet,  Hist,  de  Prance,  i.  253. 

f Martin,  Hist,  de  Soissons,  i.  362. 
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be  added  also  to  these  facts  of  o>ir  history  ; 
for  what  was  originally  the  transient  result 
of  an  involuntary  impulse,  was  in  the  middle 
ages  the  permanent  effect  of  legislation. 
Hear  the  law.  “Let  the  man  engaged  in 
quarrel,  find  peace  in  the  church,  in  hi.s 
house,  in  goingtotho  church  and  returning 
from  it;  and  whoever  shall  break  this  prmce, 
must  pay  nine  times  thirty  solidi.”*  Those 
who  took  sanctuary,  might  V*  seized,  how- 
ever, if  they  attenijited  to  defend  them- 
selves by  arms,  and  if  killed  in  the  pondi 
with  anns  in  their  hands,  the  sanctuary 
was  not  violated  ; but  with  that  exception 
the  churches  and  monasteries  were  asylums 
for  the  innocent  during  war,  generally  held 
inviolate,  until  the  invasions  of  the  false 
refonners,  who  resperrted  notliing.  The 
barbarians  hud  intrialuccd  the  custom  un- 
known in  tire  time  of  the  Homans,  of 
habitually  wearing  arms.  In  10:ti!,  the 
bishops  of  France,  not  conterrt  with  pro- 
hibiting it,  decreed  that  in  future  no  one 
shouhl  shed  the  blood  of  any  Christian  : 
on  which  occasion  many  sup])oscd  that 
universal  peace  would  be  established  ; but 
others,  anrong  whom  was  Gerhard,  bishop 
of  Cambray,  arguwl  tliat  this  was  an  un- 
wise opinion,  for  that  the  race  of  com- 
batants would  ever  exist  among  men,  and 
that  it  was  even  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  those  who  prayed,  and  tlrose  who  tilled 
the  earth. t 

If  the  total  suppression  of  wars  was 
impossible,  still,  however,  much  was  done 
as  an  approximation  towards  peace.  The 
Burgundian  prelates  obliged  the  barons  of 
their  duchy  to  swear,  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication, to  renounce  all  private 
wars  of  revenge.  The  interjiosition  of  the 
church  in  general  caused  a return  of  peace 
to  many  countries,  as  we  shidl  see  presently : 
but  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  new  facts  in  relation  to  the  mitiga- 
tion of  war.  was  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
at  stated  times,  of  frequent  recurrence  for 
frighted  peace  to  pant,  while  men  without 
disturbance  might  assist  at  the  divine 
worship ; for  this  was  obtained  through 
the  influence  of  the  clergy,  that  peaceful 
people,  whose  life  passed  in  a round  of 
festivals  and  processions,  and  who  only 
sought  the  innocent  renown  arising  fiom 
their  schools.  The  terms  of  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Louis-le-Debon- 
naire,  “tljat,  contrary  to  the  Christian 

* Lex  Frtsion  addit.  Sap.  tit.  i. 

t Hermann!  ComeriCbron.  ap.  Eccardii  Gorp, 
Hist.  Med.  iEvi,  ii. 


religion  and  to  his  vow,  without  any  public 
utility  or  certain  necessity,  he  ordered  a 
general  expedition  during  the  season  of 
Lent,"*  shows  what  was  the  general  usage 
in  that  age. 

Guido,  bishop  of  Puy,  in  Velai,  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century,  was,  however  the 
first  who  established  the  Treuga  Dei,  which 
was  the  origin  of  the  great  provision  for 
peace,  emanating  from  Cluny  in  the  follow- 
ing centuiy.  The  council  of  Clermont 
decreed  that  the  truce  of  God  should  be 
observed  during  all  the  festivals  and  tlieir 
vigils  of  St.  SI ary,  and  those  of  tlie  a]>ostlos, 
as  also  from  the  Sunday  before  the  login- 
ning of  Lent,  till  sunrise  on  the  Monday 
after  the  octave  of  Pentecost,  and  from 
sunset  on  tlie  Wednesday  before  Advent, 
till  the  octave  of  the  F.piphany,  and  every 
week  from  sunset  on  Wednesday  till  sun- 
rise on  Monday.!  Th®  fathers  of  the 
council  in  1011,  at  which  presided  the 
archbishops  of  Arles  and  Avignon,  thus 
s)veak ; “we  beseech  and  conjure  all  you 
who  fear  God,  and  believe  in  him,  and 
who  arc  redeemed  by  his  blood,  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  v’our  souls  and  bodies,  and 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  God,  having  peace 
together,  that  you  may  deserve  to  possess 
with  Him  perpetual  peace  and  rest.  Re- 
ceive, therefore,  and  hold  inviolate  tliat 
peace  or  truce  which  has  been  ordained, 
the  mercy  of  Gotl  inspiring  us,  that  from 
Wednesday  evening  till  sunrise  on  Monday, 
there  may  be  firm  peace  between  all,  that 
during  these  four  days  and  nights,  every 
one  may  bo  swure  to  do  what  he  chooses, 
delivered  from  all  fear  of  enemies,  obsening 
the  Thursday,  through  reverence  of  our 
Lord's  ascension,  tlie  Friday  on  account 
of  his  passion,  the  Saturday  through  vene- 
ration for  his  sepulture,  ami  the  Sunday 
to  honour  his  resuneilion."J  In  1155, 
at  the  council  of  Sois,sons.  King  Louis  VII. 
and  many  princes  assembled,  revived  and 
swore  to  observe  the  truce  of  God  inviola- 
bly, and  that  all  the  churches  and’  their 
possessions,  all  labourers  and  merchants  in 
all  places,  and  all  men  of  every  condition, 
should  have  peace  and  full  security.  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  intensting  memorial 
to  this  institution  is,  the  letter  of  Ives 
de  Chartres,  to  all  tlie  people  of  his 
diocese  enforcing  its  observance.  “We 
ask  and  entreat,"  he  says  to  them,  “ and 
by  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  we  pre- 

* Ap.  Duchnne,  Ann.  Franc,  ii.  331. 
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scribe  that,  mindful  of  vour  salvation,  at 
least,  these  four  days,  on  which  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  more  evidently  worked  the  me- 
dicinal sacramentsof  our  salvation,  vou  will 
hold  for  pacific,  and  restrain  your  minds, 
tongues,  and  hands  during  them,  from  all 
injury.  Every  disciple  of  the  Christian 
religion  knows  that  on  the  fiftli  feria,  our 
Lord  Jesus  celebrated  his  last  supper  and 
instituted  it  for  ever,  and  then  washed  the 
feet  of  his  disciples,  and  the  s,ame  day  was 
betrayed,  and  on  the  same  also  in  view  of 
his  disciples  ascended  into  heaven,  and  in 
all  things  left  us  an  example  of  peace  ; and 
that  on  the  sixth  feria,  tlie  first  Adam  was 
made  of  the  earth,  and  the  second  Adam 
who  came  to  redeem  man,  was  made  in- 
carnate, and  suffered,  and  thus  restored 
peace  to  the  world ; and  that  on  the  seventh 
feria,  God  rested  from  all  his  work,  to 
signify  to  us  the  future  and  eternal  Sabbath 
of  the  just ; that  on  the  same  day  the  flesh 
of  Christ  rested  in  the  sepulchre,  while  his 
soul  made  war  with  hell,  and  brought  back 
spoils  from  the  ancient  enemy  ; — 0 Chris- 
tian, redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  be 
not  ungrateful  or  unmindful  of  these  works 
of  peace ! — and  that  on  the  eighth  feria, 
which  is  the  first,  the  Lord  rose  from  the 
gi-ave,  and  left  us  an  example  of  our  double 
resuirection ; for  all  which  and  other 
reasons,  our  ancestors  decreed  that  more 
especially  on  these  days,  peace  should  be 
preserved,  under  grievous  penalties,  pro- 
portioned to  the  quality  and  the  crime  of 
the  violators  of  peace  ; and  see  how  much 
is  wanting  to  you  of  Christian  p(u*fe(;tion, 
when  the  days  which  should  be  devoted  to 
celestial  warfare,  to  the  seeking  of  salvation, 
^ou  compel  to  be  remitted  to  you  to  exercise 


malice,  and  to  find  death  ! See,  brethren, 
if  any  one  of  you  should  during  three  days 
cut  his  flesh  with  iron,  or  bum  it  with  fire, 
or  afflict  it  with  any  other  torture,  and 
should  only  rest  during  four  days,  would 
he  not  be  tied  by  his  friends,  and  sent  as 
a madman  to  physicians?  How  much 
more  ought  not  one  who  wounds  his  soul, 
to  be  bound  with  the  chains  of  Christ,  that 
he  might  cease  from  inflicting  wounds  on 
his  soul,  and  might  attend  to  its  life  ! But 
since  every  age  is  prone  to  evil  from  youth, 
and  that  penerse  men  loving  the  wages  of 
sin  rather  than  those  of  justice,  rise  up, 
like  madmen  against  physicians,  expecting 
to  hear  better  things  of  you  and  things 
nearer  to  salvation,  we  tolerate  your  im- 
perfection, we  dissemble  your  impiety,  and 
since  iniquity  abounding  we  are  unable 
to  cure  you  perfectly,  we  would  rather  have 
you  infirm  and  wounded  than  altogether 
deatl ; therefore,  we  entreat  and  command 
you  to  obsene  these  days  of  peace  strictly.”* 

Many  instance.s  might  be  given  of  the 
farther  enforcement  of  this  observance. 
In  lt209  we  find  the  Lord  Milo,  legate  of 
the  Holy  See.  saying  to  the  barons  of 
France,  “ I prescribe  that  you  observe 
amongst  yourselves,  the  peace  or  tmee  as 
it  has  been  enjoined  on  you."f  But  we 
must  not  remain  longer  here.  The  passages 
already  cited,  >vUl  justify  the  remark  of  a 
recent  author,  that  this  institution,  the 
wisest  and  most  humane  on  record,  will 
be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  the  Church, 
while  human  records  exist, 

• Ivon  Carnot.  Epist.  xUv. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


HO  can  ever  meditate  on 
the  peace  of  men  in  com- 
munion witli  the  church 
of  God,  without  having 
in  his  ears,  "ut  omnes 
unum  sint,"»  and  the  rest 
of  that  divine  sentence  not 
to  be  uttered  by  unhallowed  lips,  the  fulfil- 
mentof  which  constitutes  so  astonishing,  so 
unprecedented  a fact  in  history,  the  most 
glorious  result,  as  well  as  the  most  abun- 
dant source  of  peace,  both  internal  and 
external,  possessed  by  the  pacific  in  ages 
of  faith?  “In  tlie  council  of  Nice  tlie 
world  had  the  first  idea  and  the  first 
example  of  Hi  society  existing  in  different 
climates  amidst  loc  j and  private  laws,  and 
yet  independent  of  the  princes  and  societies 
amidst  which  it  was  placed,  a people  forming 
part  of  other  nations,  and  yet  isolated  in 
the  midst  of  them,  sending  their  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  the  universe,  to  treat 
upon  affairs  which  concerned  only  their 
moral  life,  and  their  relation  with  God."f 
Our  adversaries  remark  “ this  one  great 
fact  which  characterizes  the  middle  ages." 
“This  fact,"  say  they,  “is  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  society,  independent  of  all  the 
diversities  of  time,  place,  government,  lan- 
guage, and  origin.  Singular  phenomenon ! 
at  the  moment  when  Homan  empire  dis- 
appears, when  the  political  union  perishes, 
the  religious  union  rises  up,  and  the  church 
proclaims  the  most  perfect  unity  of  its 
doctrine,  and  the  universality  of  its  law. 
Glorious  and  fruitful  fact,  which  has  ren- 
dered immense  services  to  humanity,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  thirteenth  century."  Then 
after  admitting  that  the  unity  of  the  church 
has  maintained  bonds  between  nations, 
and  sentiments  of  a vast  sympathy,  they 
conclude  that  the  result  was,  “the  most 
extended  and  the  purest  idea  which  has 
ever  rallied  men,  the  idea  of  a spiritual 
society,  for  that  is  the  philosophic  name 
of  the  church,  and  the  type  which  it  has 
wished  to  realize-t  Instead  of  the  modem 

•Joan.  zvli.  f Ghateanb.Diaoaors  Hiatii.  13. 
} Guizot,  Coon  d’Hiat. 


fa.shion  of  one  nation  with  a variety  of 
religions,  there  was  then  the  spectacle  of 
a variety  of  countries  with  one  religion. 
As  the  church  sings  in  her  office  of  many 
martyrs,  “one  faith  and  one  hope  was  in 
them."  Pass  through  all  the  kingdoms 
that  acknowledge  Christ,  inU'rfogate  the 
first  you  meet  in  each,  or  even  the  dead, 
whose  voice  is  graven  on  their  tombs,  and 
when  you  ask  to  what  nation  they  belong? 
they  will  reply  as  the  souls  in  purgatory 
said  to  Dante,  who  asked,  “ if  any  soul  of 
Latium  dwelt  amongst  them  ?"  “ My 

brother!  we  are  each  one  citizens  of  one 
true  city.”*  All  generations  from  the 
beginning  of  the  church,  till  the  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  attest  the  fact. 
“Though  the  distance  of  territory  makes 
tlie  habitations  of  Christians  different,  yet." 
says  Peter  of  fUois,  " the  society  of  holy 
charity  under  one  pastor,  Christ,  makes 
them  all  one  flock.'f  “One  faith,”  cries 
Agobard,  “one  hope,  one  charity,  one  will, 
one  prayer  for  all  men.  of  all  nations,  and 
all  conditions,  invoking  one  Father,  seeking 
one  sanctification,  demanding  one  king- 
dom, O celestial  fraternity ! O eternal 
concord  ! 0 inseparable  unity  ! derived 

from  one.  and  referred  to  one  Author  of 
all  things,  by  whom  the  heavens  rejoice, 
and  the  earth  is  gladdened  ! All  are  thus 
brethren — the  servant  and  his  lord,  the 
poor  and  the  rich,  the  ignorant  and  the 
learned,  tlie  weak  and  the  strong,  the 
humble  workman  and  the  sublime  emperor. 
No  one  disdains  another,  no  one  is  puffed 
up,  since  there  is  one  bread,  one  body  of 
Christ  for  all,  whether  Aquitains  or  Longo- 
bards,  Burgundians,  or  Alainanna,  serfs 
or  free.  All  are  citizens  of  the  saints, 
and  sen'ants  of  God,  who  hath  made  all 
one,  making  peace,  and  reconciling  us  to 
Himself  by  his  cross,  evangelizing  peace 
to  those  who  were  afar  off.  and  to  those 
who  were  near,  so  reducing  all  to  one  body, 
that  they  are  to  be  called  Christ,  rather 
than  Chnstions."^ 

• Pnra.  xiii.  ♦ Epizt  lini. 
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The  chief  Sophist  of  Geneva,  of  the  last 
century,  accuses  the  Christian  religion  of 
not  being  sufSciently  national.  Where  re- 
ligio’is  unity  is  broken,  the  inhabitants  of 
diflerent  countries  arc  found  sufficiently 
eager  for  claiming  a nationality  in  iho  old 
pagan  sense  for  themselves,  and  not  slow 
disciples  of  Rousseau  and  the  Abbb  dc 
Mably,  who  were  great  advocates  for  ex- 
citing nations  to  regard  each  other  with 
hatred  ; but  the  fact  undoubtedly  is,  that 
in  ages  of  faith  religion  had  so  united  all 
nations,  that  the  very  name  to  indicate 
separation  was  unknown.  The  precept 
which  overthrew  the  system  of  national 
religions,,  changed  the  face  of  the  world. 
Unknown  to  all  the  sects  of  philosophy, 
without  antecedent  or  example,  it  alarmed 
even  the  apostles  themselves.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  third  prodigy,  that  they  obeyed 
it;  and  St.  Peter,  after  baptizing  Cornelius, 
thought  it  necessary  to  justify  himself  hy 
saying,  “what,  was  I to  resist  God  ?"  During 
the  middle  ages  the  nation  of  each  Christian  I 
was  Christendom.  "In  every  country,"  as  | 
Michelet  obsen'es,  “ the  popedom  encour- 
aged institutions  universal,  which  were  nut 
eondned  to  a locality.  The  ]>eople  in  Spain, 
till  the  year  1820,  had  never  heard  the 
word  nation  in  the  modem  pagan  sense. 
They  understood  what  was  meant  by  Spain 
and  Spaniards,  but  as  the  sophists  com- 
plained, the  Spanish  nation  was  a phrase 
unintelligible  to  them.  So  it  was  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  till  those  heretics  rose  up, 
through  whose  ill  counsel  in  the  world,  no 
more  one  faith  prevails,  hut  each  creed  is  to 
men  of  other  nations  understood  by  none. 
Europe  was  then  disorganised,  and  as  Saint 
Simon  says,  after  describing  the  harmonious 
unity  of  all  states  in  the  middle  ages,  “one 
half  of  the  Euro|)cans  emancipated  them- 
aelvcs  from  the  Papal  chains,  that  is  to  say, 
broke  the  only  political  bond  which  attached 
it  to  the  great  society.’’ 

This  absence  of  a spirit  merely  national, 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  neglect  of  any 
social  duty.  Thierry  remarks  that,  " a few 
simple  sentences  in  the  old  chronicles,  irati- 
scribed  neither  by  Mezeray,  Velly,  nor 
Anquetil,  sav  more  to  the  praise  of  the 
townsmen  of  the  middle  ages,  than  long 
pages  pompously  repeating  the  words  people 
and  nation."*  The  love  of  one’s  country 
was  held  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  school, 
to  be  included  in  charity,  and  one  of  its 
chief  gifts, -f-  so  that  Dante  speaks  of  “ the 
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charity  of  native  land,  that  in  bis  bosom 
wrought.’’*  St.  ’fhomas  expressly  says, 
“that  for  his  country’s  safety,  a good  man 
should  be  willing  to  die,”  and,  in  fact,  never 
were  there  more  glowing  or  pathetic  ex- 
amples of  the  jKiwer  of  that  love,  than  during 
the  middle  ages.  AH  its  tenderness  too  was 
found.  Peter  of  Blois,  after  twenty-six 
years  spent  in  England,  writing  to  Odo, 
bishop  of  Paris,  to  request  that  he  may  be 
recalled  to  France,  that  he  may  at  least  be 
buried  in  his  native  country,  concludes  with 
these  lines : 

“ Me  nstale  solum  qusdam  dulccdins  tsugit ; 

Semper  et  immemorem  non  siuit  esse  sui.“v 

There  is  not  wanting  proof  that  this 
affection  for  the  land  of  one’s  birth  shed  a 
delightful  influence  over  the  manners  of 
Catholic  states.  The  people  of  Pavia  in 
1330  are  described  as  being  affable  and 
familiar  to  all  persons : but  if  they  meet  with 
fellow  countrymen  in  foreign  parts  we  are 
told  that  not  only  friends,  but  even  enemies, 
whetherof  the  city  itself  or  of  the  surrounding 
towtis  and  villages,  receive  each  other  with 
such  benignity,  that  one  might  suppose  they 
were  beloved  uterine  brothers.  ♦ The  tmion 
of  nations  under  the  church  favoured  this 
love,  inasmuch  as  it  tended  to  stretigthen  all 
the  charities  of  life,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  did  not  exclude  diversity  of  customs  and 
laws.  In  the  ninth  century,  the  Romans 
were  governed  by  the  Roman  law,  the 
Francs  by  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian,  the 
Burgundians  hy  the  Burgundian,  the  Lom- 
bards by  the  Lombard,  the  Saxons  by  the 
Saxon  law;  but  notwithstanding  this  variety, 
the  great  principle  of  unity  prevailed,  for 
the  canonical  legislation  was  one  and  the 
same  for  all  the  people,  and  the  religious 
society  was  essentially  one.  In  England, 
the  biercian,  Danish,  and  West  Saxon  laws 
simultaneously  prevailed,  until  they  were 
collected  into  one  body  of  the  common  law 
by  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  all  the 
while  the  union  of  faith  no  less  existed : all 
countries  were  within  the  pale : “ the  just 
were  united  in  God,"  as  Gilles,  of  Rome, 
observes,  “ while  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
evil,  whatever  may  be  their  political  or 
commercial  bonds,  is  necessarily  broken  and 
dis]iersed  since,  as  Tacitus  remarks, 
“faciliore  inter  malos  consensu  ad  bellum 
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qnam  in  pace  ad  concordiam."*  For  war 
^one  they  can  associate  together,  and  like 
the  Germanscall  each  other brolhers.f  There 
were  no  strong  national  traits  of  character  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ; for,  in  fact, 
these  are  generally  at  the  bottom,  vices.  If  we 
attend  to  nature  we  hnd  that  children  are 
the  same  every  where.  It  is  evil  customs 
that  introduce  in  after  life  these  nationalities, 
which  have  so  pernicious  a tendency  in 
estranging  the  inhabitants  of  one  country 
from  those  of  another,  till  they  even  contract 
the  old  Pythagorean  notion,  that  the  use  of, 
a foreign  language  is  a thing  to  be  con- 
demned, and  that  no  one  should  speak  in 
any  but  his  vernacular  tongue.  1 f wo  interro- 
gate religion,  the  type  is  likewiseevery  where 
the  same.  Hence,  at  Rome,  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  or  exclusive,  which  Romans  only 
can  admire  ; because  in  the  centre  of  Catho- 
lic unity  it  is  the  universal  sense  of  enlight- 
ened Christians,  which  determines  what  is 
just  and  becoming.  The  consequences  of 
this  union  of  nations,  though  at  times  par- 
tially defeated,  were  upon  the  whole  immense. 
In  the  first  place  it  secured  the  world  from 
the  dangers  of  wars  of  opinion.  There  was 
one  philosophy  for  all  countries  : so  that  in  . 
none  was  there  a party  sending  armies  from 
every  side  to  im]>05eits  views  of  constitutions, 
or  of  moral  wisdom,  upon  the  people  of  other 
Jands,  as  was  so  lately  seen  in  Portugal.  No 
country  had  that  qualification  which  Guizot 
ascribes  to  France,  the  feeling  that  it  has  a 
right  to  reign  over  the  world,  to  govern  facts, 
that  it  is  called  to  reform  and  to  regulate 
facts  according  to  its  own  rea.son.  " This,”  ' 
he  adds,  "is  what  Italy  wants;”  and  he 
must  know  that  all  countries  that  were 
Catholic  wanted  it.  England,  France, 
Spain,  or  Germany,  would  have  revolted  with 
horror  from  the  idea  of  giving  Europe  a 
philosophic  system,orany  social  amelioration, 
that  was  not  identical  or  in  harmony  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  church,  and  the  manners 
that  were  the  consequences  of  faith.  There 
was  then  no  people  insolently  boasting  that 
they  could  give  law  to  Christendom,  because 
the  numbers  of  revolted  spirits  would  fly  to 
aid  them ; and  as  1 before  observed,  no 
minister  of  a state  avowing  that  he  had  in 
his  hand  the  slips  of  war,  the  impious  of  all 
climates,  whom  he  could  let  loose  in  an  in- 
stant, on  the  pacific.  If  wo  look  at  the 
troubles  of  France  in  ancient  times,  we  find 
that  they  were  disorders  which  did  not  in- 
volve the  question  of  the  duty  of  maintaining 
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this  unity.  The  English  wars  with  France 
were  owing  to  a disputed  succession : the 
wars  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  the  expe- 
dition into  Italy,  fonn  no  doubt  a history 
full  of  tragedies : but  there  was  no  war 
against  religion,  to  overthrow  the  work  of  all 
Christian  ages,  and  to  reconstruct  the  human 
society  while  attempting  to  jtlace  it  on  a new 
foundation.  There  were  no  revolutionary 
wars,  no  formidable  phalanxes  marching 
forth  to  subdue  kings  and  people  with  un- 
conquerable audacity,  rapid  like  the  light- 
ning, and  leaving  behind  them  more  fatal 
traces  of  their  destructive  passage  : thrones 
Were  not  seen  on  all  sides  tottering,  respected 
princes  belonging  to  ancient  races,  whose 
power  seemed  consecrated  by  time,  obliged 
to  fly  into  exile : the  course  of  armies  was 
not  marked  by  the  fall  of  all  ancient  and 
venerated  things,  by  the  overthrow  of  all 
fonner  relations,  institutions,  customs,  opi- 
nions, and  manners.  Whatever  horrors 
attended  war,  there  was  always  some  alter- 
native for  human  prudence  but  despair, 
always  some  secure  ground  in  the  force  of 
wisdom,  virtue,  and  ability.  Secondly,  re- 
ligious wars  were  excluded : and  whoever 
desires  to  know  the  extent  of  this  benefit, 
should  refer  to  the  writings  of  Florimond 
Raymon,  Pasquier,*  Paiadin,  and  other 
writers,  who  as  eye-witnesses  describe  them. 
What  the  modems,  forgetting  Him  who  can 
cause  men  to  agree,  deem  impossible,  was 
accomplished,  and  not  in  vain  rose  from 
every  altar  the  church's  prayer  that  God 
would  inspire  the  minds  of  the  faithful  with 
one  will,  causing  them  to  love  what  He  pre- 
scribes, to  desire  what  He  promises,  that 
amidst  the  worldly  vicissitudes  their  hearts 
might  be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  found,  f 
With  the  ancients,  the  privilege  of  isopolity 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
one  independent  city  to  partake  in  the  sacri- 
fices and  festivals  of  another.J  The  short 
periodical  interruption  of  hostilities  conse- 
quent on  the  Olympic  festival,  did  not  allay 
the  animosity  of  warring  tribes.  There  was, 
perhaps,  no  other  occasion  on  which  the 
Greek  was  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
consciousness  of  the  separation  between 
himself  and  other  nations.  The  business  of 
the  festival  itself  ministered  constant  fuel  to 
the  selfish  and  malignant  passions  of  rival 
cities.  The  separate  treasuries  at  Olympia, 
as  at  Delphi,  of  diflferent  states,  were  often 
monuments  of  their  mutual  enmity.  § In 
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a^es  of  faith  no  nation  had  aiich  festivals. 
There  were  no  national  religions,  as  with 
the  moderns,  who  hare  retiinicd  to  the  Gen- 
tile notion  in  this  respect,  whoso  pairiolisin 
derives  strength  Iroin  their  religious  views, 
and  whose  religious  views  become  exclusive 
as  their  jtair  oiism,  insomuch  that  the  limits 
of  their  territory  seem  to  serve  also  as  the 
limits  of  their  religious  obligations.  The 
sociai  state  was  iti  ages  of  faith  no  longer 
the  end,  but  the  means  of  life.  No  one 
conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  back  the 
narrow  and  barbarous  civism  of  the  ancient 
pagan  republics;  Ibr  frotn  the  unity  of  the 
church,  all  people  tended  even  in  spile  of 
themselves,  to  become  one  people.  “ I say 
nothing  of  the  labour  of  the  journey  which 
I have  undertaken,”  says  St.  Avitus,  “be- 
cause whatever  may  be  the  length  of  lime, 
or  the  vaslness  of  the  distance,  for  which  he 
leaves  the  habitation  of  his  father-land,  a 
priest  can  never  be  called  a stranger  or 
foreigner,  wherever  the  Catholic  church  can 
be  found.”*  The  troubles  of  a journey,  as 
we  often  obsened,  were  then  immense.  Ives 
de  Chartres  says  of  his  going  to  Rome,  “if 
with  youthful  strength  we  could  still  proceed 
on  lout  over  the  broken  ways  of  Alps,  ride 
through  precipices,  and  across  the  waves  of 
intervening  torrents.”-f-  The  srXfvdcnrcHol 
iraiSrt  'Hi^aioTou,  to  use  the  expression  of 
.fischylus,  were  not  then  seeking  to  connect 
nations  together  by  rails  of  iron,  but  what 
perhaps  was  a greater  triumph,  Rome  bad 
£0  united  them  intellectually  by  the  charily 
of  faith,  that  thoughts  and  sympathies  passed 
like  lightning  between  the  most  distant 
members  of  the  mystic  body.  In  1164,  when 
it  was  reported  in  France  that  peace  was  made 
between  the  holy  archbishop  of  Canteibury 
and  the  king  of  Rnglatid,  a correspondent 
of  the  former  assured  him,  that  all  men  in 
that  kingdom  rejoiced  for  his  peace,  as  if  for 
their  own,  “omnes  de  pace  veslra  tauquarn 
de  sua  Isetabantur.”  The  discipline  of  the 
church  tended  to  make  men  forget  the  differ- 
etices  of  nations,  and  to  renounce  those  an- 
tipathies against  which  a law  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor  was  levelled,  when  the 
Roman  emperors  were  permitted  to  fonn 
alliance  with  the  blood  of  the  Francs.* 
While  some  interested  nobles  and  narrow- 
minded churchmen  complained,  the  people 
were  thankful  that  merit  without  regard  to 
birth  or  local  connections,  might  determine 
the  choice  of  those  who  were  to  guide  them. 
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England  beheld  without  jealousy,  Greeks, 
Italians,  and  Frenchmen,  among  her  bishops, 
as  Germany,  Italy,  and  France  bowed  their 
heads  under  the  pastoral  staff  of  an  English- 
man or  an  Irishman.  Some  modem  histo- 
rians remark  that  these  papal  reservations  had 
the  advantage  of  rescuing  great  sees  from 
the  feudal  influence  which  might  have  ill 
provided  for  them.  Whereas,  the  popes  used 
to  select  from  a convent  or  the  universities, 
some  learned  and  holy  man,  to  be  made  pri- 
mate of  the  Gauls,  nr  of  the  empire.*  The 
sublime  prayer  before  the  eleventh  les.son, 
on  holy  Saturday,  alludes  to  this  union  of 
all  nations  in  the  common  country  of  the 
faithful ; fur  it  addresses  God  as  having 
united  the  diversity  of  nations  in  the  con- 
fession of  his  name,  and  it  seeks  that  there 
may  be  one  piety  of  actions,  os  well  as  one 
faith  of  minds ; so  that  making  allowance 
for  the  genius  of  individuality,  like  that  of 
the  Celtic  races,  in  all  essential  points, 
manners  as  well  as  principles  were  to  be 
similar  and  universal.  Catholic  patriotism 
attain,  besides  being  delivered  from  the 
danger  of  religious  wars,  had  also  a convic- 
tion that  no  national  wars  to  ilo  offence  and 
scathe  in  Christendom,  could  be  ever  just. 
As  in  early  times  described  by  'I'liiicydides, 
there  were  local  wars  between  cities,  but  no 
great  national  wars  waged  as  suchtf  and 
not  for  the  reason  to  which  ho  ascribes  the 
smallness  of  the  ancient  expeditions,  the 
want  of  money,  to  which  the  world  at  present 
is  stiid  to  owe  its  peace,  bttt  frotn  the  absence 
of  any  systematic  hostility  between  divisions 
of  the  coumioii  family.  The  iviror  »vsX«av 
cpwtj  never  disturbed  its  peace : the  con- 
querors of  the  ages  of  faith  had  not,  therefore, 
to  make  cotnplaints  like  those  of  Stephen 
Pasqtiier,  where  he  says,  that  if  you  read  an 
Italian  historian,  yon  will  find  the  late 
French  victories  stript  of  their  glory  and 
bastardized  ; for  in  the  renown  of  the  true 
Christian  warrior,  all  nations  took  an  equal 
interest.  It  was  not  till  the  fourteenth 
century  that  wars  changed  their  character 
front  being  the  re.sult  of  ]iarliciilar  qiiariels 
between  lord  and  vas,sal,  or  vassal  and  vaitsal, 
becoming  general  wars  of  a people  against 
a people,  a government  against  a govern- 
ment. Previously,  a war  between  Christians 
had  a character  of  sacrilege.  If  the  ideal  of 
empire  had  nut  been  coiinleracled  by  the 
passions  of  men,  and  the  questions  arising 
out  of  the  feudal  law,  there  w ould  have  reign- 
ed a universal  peace  : that  idea  excluded  all 
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cases  of  collision.  Hence  the  chronicles  of 
St.  Denis  say  that  judginenl  was  given  by 
the  Prutnioimnes,  on  the  diflercnces  between 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  according 
to  the  laws  and  decrees  which  declare  that, 
" the  obligations  and  the  alliances  w hich  are 
made  against  peace,  should  be  considered 
null."*  The  church  and  her  peaceful 
solemnities  had  made  all  nations  one  family; 
so  that  no  poet  then  would  have  dared,  like 
the  heathen  satirist,  to  pray  that  tearful  war 
and  pestilence  might  be  transferred  to  a 
foreign  land,f  when  he  was  aware  that 
millions  of  his  own  countrymen  were  saying 
in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  to  the  men  of 
that  very  land,  with  whom  they  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  bonds  of  religious  rites,  and 
perhaps,  personally  too,  by  a thousand  fami- 
liar ties  arising  out  of  them,  “ Propter 
domnm  Domini  Dei  nostri,  qiursivi  bona 
tibi."  Talk  not  of  rival  interests,  of  the 
balance  of  powers.  Tell  me  not  in  the 
heathen  words  : TAv  avriv  rt  sol  ixBpitv 
vogi^frca  jroff  ry  rrdXrt.  J Plato  would  have 
other  views  had  he  written  after  the  blessed 
limbs  had  been  nailed  upon  the  tree.  What 
love  can  an  earthly  country  have  forme,  if  it 
revolts  against  charity  it.sclf?  Alas!  I 
may  find  what  it  is  styled  in  verses  that 
I read  upon  the  tomb  of  Dame,  and 
which  he  ordered  to  be  inscribed  over  his 
bones : 

*'  A mother  of  little  love." 

Can  the  prevalence  of  this  conviction  re- 
specting the  duty  of  maintaining  peace 
between  Christian  nations  be  shown  from 
history!  clearly  it  can.  All  throtigh  the 
middle  ages,  we  find  that  political  peace 
was  sought  for  on  religious  grounds.  Charle- 
magne, in  his  letter  to  Offa,  king  of  the 
Mercians,  explains  his  motive  in  seeking 
alliance  with  him,  in  these  words.  " Since 
it  becomes  powerful  and  renowned  kings  to 
be  united  in  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  to 
congratulate  each  other  in  mutual  joys,  in 
order  that  in  the  bond  of  charity,  Christ  in 
all,  and  by  all,  may  be  glorifi^."}  The 
grounds  of  peace,  therefore,  in  ages  of  faith, 
were  very  different  from  these  that  were 
established  in  later  times,  when  political 
diplomacy  was  exclusively  concerned  in  ad- 
justing the  pretended  equilibrium  of  popu- 
lation and  territory,  in  consequence  of  which 
doctrine  sovereigns  began  to  watch  each 
other  with  a jealous  eye,  having  that  kind 
of  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  which 
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exist  among  those  lesser  powers,  which  are 
concerned  with  the  highway  ;♦  being  as 
ready  to  court  alliance  with  a usurper  and 
murderer,  like  Cromwell,  as  with  a Saint 
Louis,  having  no  scruple  to  cause  a revolu- 
tion in  another  slate,  if  it  could  benefit  their 
own,  ns  when  the  ero]ieror  and  king  of 
Spain  sccreily  favoured  that  of  England, 
with  a view  to  separate  England  from 
France,  and  whose  reply  to  any  of  the  old 
Catholic  arguments  in  favour  of  peace,  might 
be  given  in  the  words  of  Northumberland, 
“that  were  some  love,  but  little  policy." 
The  religious  republic  of  the  Venetians, 
when  oppressed  with  the  weight  of  their 
war  with  the  people  of  Caraertes,  renounced 
a triumph  over  many  princes,  when  Oiho- 
man,  em))eror  of  the  Turks,  offered  them 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  because  they  said 
they  would  rather  fall  under  the  standard  of 
the  cross,  than  conqueirunder  the  crescent.f 
Even  Grotius  extols  the  pious  words  of 
Fulco,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  Charles 
the  Simple,  " who  would  not  shudder,"  he 
exclaimed,  " at  finding  yon  wish  to  contract 
friendship  with  the  enemies  of  God,  and  by 
a detestable  treaty  to  use  pagan  arms  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Christian  name ! for 
it  matters  not,  whether  you  be  the  ally  of 
pagans,  or  the  worshipper  of  idols."  Cer- 
vantes ascribes  this  spirit  to  the  young 
Spanish  lover,  Riearede,  who  resolves  within 
himself  never  to  draw  a sword  upon  those 
united  with  him  in  the  bonds  of  the  samo 
faith.  When  Elizabeth,  the  English  Queen, 
requires  him  to  signalize  himself  by  some 
heroic  act  in  her  service,  that  he  may  receive 
from  her  the  hand  of  Isabella — he  refuses. 
The  thought  of  such  hostilities  fills  him  with 
horror,  and  ho  exclaims,  " never  will  I 
engage  in  such  a service."  This  was  the 
old  feeling:  the  heroes  of  the  Carlovingian 
romances  make  war  only  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tians against  the  Mahomeuns,  " and  in  this 
respect,"  says  Fanriel,  “they  are  only  a 
mirror  of  chivalry  till  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  while  it  was  under  the 
religious  influence."}  Don  Antonio  de 
Guevara,  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  in  a letter  to  a noble  commander,  reminds 
him  of  this  distinction.  " Lord  Marquis, 
if  your  camp  had  been  before  Jerusalem, 
we  should  have  esteemed  your  cause  just, 
but  since  it  is  before  Marseilles,  we  esteem 
it  .scrupulous.  1 hesitate  not  to  declare  that 
there  can  be  no  war  between  Christians  so 
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justified,  as  not  to  be  ground  for  scruples. 
I wish  to  promote  your  salvation,  and  not 
to  applaud  you.’’ 

The  complaint  of  Milton  was  the  cry  of 
millions  in  every  country  during  ages  of 
faith,  whenever  a king  or  feudal  prince  came 
forward  to  open  the  purple  testament  of 
bleeding  war.  We  have  their  letters  and 
their  chronicles,  their  solemn  pleadings  and 
their  official  acts,  all  repeating  words  like 
his, 

**■  O shame  to  men,  though  under  hope 
Of  hesv’nty  grace  and  God  proclaiming  peace. 
Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife. 

Among  themselves,  and  level  eruel  wars. 
Wasting  the  earth,  each  other  to  destroy.” 

When  Gloucester  asks  Heniy  VI.  if  he 
is  willing  to  establish  peace  with  France, 
that  king  replies,  " Ay,  marry,  uncle  ; for  I 
always  thought  it  was  both  impious  and 
unnatural,  that  such  immanity  and  bloody 
strife  should  reign  among  professors  of  one 
faith."*  Expressions  like  these,  I am 
aware,  may  be  found  on  the  tongue  of  poets, 
and  of  eminently  just  men  at  all  limes ; 
but  what  is  singular  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
middle  ages  is,  that  they  were  then  strictly 
diplomatic  phrases  and  practical  maxims, 
adopted  by  rulers  and  statesmen,  and  by  all 
writers,  whose  works  were  invested  with  a 
political  and  positive  character. 

Childebert  being  in  Spain,  having  be- 
sieged Saragossa,  made  peace  with  the 
citizens  for  no  other  reason  but  from  dis- 
covering by  their  processions  that  they  were 
Catholics.  Oderic  Vitalis  pretends  that 
William  the  Conqueror  used  to  admonish 
the  Norman  knights  not  to  oppress  the 
vanquished,  who  by  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity were  the  equals  of  the  conquetors.f 
What  finally  induced  Lothaire  to  submit  to 
Louis  and  Charles,  and  seek  to  conclude  a 
lasting  peace  with  them,  was  more  than  the 
horror  of  making  war  against  his  brolheis, 
the  consciousness  of  his  offence  against  God 
in  having  caused  discord  between  the  people 
of  Christian  states. J Even  Edward  III. 
in  his  letter  of  defiance  to  King  Philip,  of 
V^alois,  in  1340,  declares  his  desire  "that 
our  Lord  may  make  peace  more  and  more 
between  Christians. "§  All  thought  of  union 
and  political  concord  in  Italy  in  the  middle 
ages,  was  a religious  thought.  It  was  under 
the  title  of  St.  Mary  the  Glorious,  that 
brother  Bartholomew,  of  Vicenza,  founded 
at  Bologna,  the  military  order,  the  office  of 
which,  was  to  maintain  in  harmony,  the 

• Hen.  VI.  i.  5.  t Lib.  iv. 

j Nithardi  Hist.  Ui.  ap.  Script.  Rer.  Franc,  vi. 
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diflierent  Italian  cities.  The  Platonicians 
used  to  say,  that  the  end  of  peace  was 
friendship.  In  ages  of  faith,  by  peace  was 
understood,  not  a cold  political  alliance, 
while  covert  enmity,  under  the  smile  of 
safety,  wounds  the  world,  but  real  Christian 
love.  So  in  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  we 
read  that  Philip  de  Valois,  in  1344,  seeing 
the  troubled  state  of  his  kingdom,  began  to 
be  pensive  and  full  of  care,  seeking  how  ho 
could  removo  from  his  kingdom  all  hatred, 
and  establish  it  in  true  peace.  But  let  us 
hear  the  diplomatic  acts.  In  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Count 
Sicard,  and  the  people  of  Edessa,  they  say 
that  they  will  observe  with  them,  “ peace 
and  most  true  charity.”*  The  first  article 
of  the  treaty  between  the  \'enctians  and 
Paduans,  in  1373,  conclndcd  with  these 
words,  " but  now  that  the  cause  of  evils  has 
ceased,  the  effects  ought  to  cease  also,  and 
both  parties  should  rest  in  perpetual  charity 
and  peace,  assisted  by  the  clemency  of 
Jesus  Christ,  who  when  about  to  ascend  to 
the  Father,  said  to  his  disciples,  ‘ My  peace 
I give  to  you,  my  peace  1 leave  to  you.’  ’’-j- 
The  treaty  of  peace  made  in  the  city  of 
Lodi  on  the  9th  of  April,  in  1464,  between 
Francis  Foscaro,  doge  of  V'enice,  and 
Francis  Sforza  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan, 
begins  with  a solemn  invocation  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity,  and  then  proceeds 
thus : " since  the  word  )icacc  is  sweet,  and 
the  thing  itself  most  salutary,  which  alone 
in  human  affairs  is  named  good  and  delec- 
table, and  since  the  enemy  of  the  human 
race  always  watching  to  malignity,  had  sown 
certain  errors,  discords,  and  scandals,  be- 
tween the  illustrious  duke  and  dominion  of 
Venice,  and  the  illustrious  duke  of  Milan, 
which  led  them  to  open  war,  which  occa- 
sioned infinite  robberies,  burnings,  wounds, 
homicides,  and  other  horrible  crimes,  the 
parties  desiring  and  intending  to  live  pacifi- 
cally in  fraternal  love,  and  to  remove  all 
matter  of  war,  sent  orators  and  delegates, 
and,  at  length,  in  the  city  of  Lodi,  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  solemnly 
came  in  this  manner  to  agreement  and 
peace.”!  .Again,  letters  of  the  Venetians 
to  the  doge  of  Genoa  are  to  this  effect,  “too 
long  have  we  been  w aging  hateful  war  against 
each  other.  What  are  you  doing,  dearest 
brethren  ? You  are  Italians,  and  what  is 
a still  greater  houd  of  charity,  Christians. 
You  have  not  to  contend  with  the  perfidy 

• And.  DanduU,  Chronic.  Lib.  Tin.  c.  15.  p.  7. 
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of  schismatics,  or  the  blindness  of  Sarassins, 
or  the  ferocity  of  Tartars.  We  both  adore 
the  one  God,  the  one  Christ,  one  Redeemer, 
the  testator  of  peace — of  that  peace  which 
we  seek  from^yoii.  Lay  down  then  your 
anus  with  which  you  offend  God,  and  while 
you  seek  to  conquer  others,  gain  a victor}’ 
over  yourselves.  Lay  aside  the  anger  in 
which  you  have  more  than  sufficiently  in- 
dulged, and  grant  to  us  your  brethren,  who 
lament  with  all  our  souls,  the  calamities 
suffertKl  by  the  people  of  both  our  states, 
the  benefit  of  peace.”*  The  eloquent  writ- 
ings or  harangues  of  modem  authors  and 
senators,  who  seem  most  satisfied  with  their 
\ argument  for  peace,  when  they  have  cited 
! some  heathen  testimony,’^’  have  but  little 
! resemblance,  in  this  respect,  to  those  of 
1 Catholics  in  ages  of  faith.  Let  us  take  an 
I instance  from  the  latter.  PaulusGuinisius, 

1 who  by  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Milan  had 
gained  the  chief  pow  er  in  Lucca,  afterwards 
! assisted  the  said  duke  in  his  war  against  the 
Florentines.  When  it  was  a question  at 
Florence,  of  making  war  upon  Lucca,  not 
only  for  that  reason,  but  also  because  he  as 
a tyrant  hated  Florence,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  a measure  of  safety 'to  attack  him, 
Nicolas  Uzano  spoke  as  follows:  “It  is  the 
ancient  sentence  of  the  wise,  excellent  fellow 
citizens,  that  those  who  assemble  in  a place 
j of  this  kind  to  deliberate,  ought  to  be  free 
from  all  mental  disease,  and  obnoxious  to 
no  perturbation.  To  me  he  seems  to  be 
the  best  citizen,  who,  consulting  for  peace 
and  tranquillity,  refers  all  his  thoughts  to 
the  public  welfare.  We  ought  all  to  agree 
in  following  that  sentence,  by  observing 
which  we  can  be  secure  of  a happy  issue  ; 
nor  if  there  should  appear  any  vain  hope 
of  future  good,  ought  we  to  rush  on  to  act 
in  a manner  for  which  we  may  afterwards 
have  reason  to  repent.  And  of  all  wars  the 
event  is  uncertain,  especially  of  those  which 
have  no  object  but  its  lust.  Renaldus  has 
exhorted  the  people  to  this  war,  which  he 
thinks  useful  and  capable  of  being  conducted 
at  small  expense;  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
better  counsel  to  prefer  peace,  rather  than 
the  opinion  of  those  who  make  light  of 
sowing  wars  after  wars,  despising  the  advan- 
tages of  tranquillity.  Wars  ought  to  be 
undertaken  in  order  that  we  may  live  in 
peace,  not  that  we  should  be  involved  in 
fresh  evils ; for  it  would  be  a continued 
calamity,  if  we  were  always  to  bo  eager  for 
engaging  in  new  wars,  at  the  very  name  of 

• Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script  i.  p.  1587. 
t Vide  Schoockius  de  Pace,  6ind  Grotius,  pas- 
sim. 

which  I wonder  that  we  do  not  all  shudder 
if  we  remember  what  has  past.  As  for  the 
arguments  of  Renaldus,  that  peace  is  to  be 
suspected,  I answer,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  cannot  be  misrepresented.  What 
more  certain  good,  more  salubrious  than 
peace  ? What  virtue  more  acceptable  to 
God  ? What  more  useful  than  leisure  and 
concord,  what  more  desirable  than  quiet  ? I 
truly  prefer  peace,  and  dread  the  prosper- 
ous fortune  of  the  tyrant,  when  it  is  certain 
that  God  must  favour  those  who  resist, 
rather  than  those  who  commit  an  injury, 
those  who  defend  themselves,  rather  than 
those  who  attack  through  cupidity.  It  is 
not  a just  cause  which  impels  us  to  this 
war,  unless  the  desire  of  domination  be  a 
just  cause,  unless  the  crime  of  ambition  be 
an  excuse.  Paulus  Guinisius  has  taken 
part  against  us  in  this  war ; but  ought  the 
innocent  citizens  to  be  punished  for  the 
crimes  of  a tyrant  whom  they  detest?  If 
we  have  cause  of  indignation  against  him, 
ought  a whole  city  to  suffer  for  what  has 
been  done  by  a faction  ? What  will  you 
have  to  answer  to  those  who  may  be  injured 
by  this  war,  without  having  ever  injured 
you  ? By  no  divine  or  human  law  are  we 
permitted  to  seize  what  belongs  to  another. 
There  is  a just  cause  when  we  have  to  defend 
our  country,  and  the  issue  of  such  wars  is 
generally  haj)py  ; but  unjust  wars  are  rarely 
crowned  with  victory.  Infamy  and  hatred 
follow  them.  Therefore,  I exhort  vou  not 
to  heed  the  counsels  of  those  who  advise 
you  to  this  war,  merely  in  order  to  make 
their  profit  by  it,  and  who  care  not  who 
conquer,  so  that  it  be  protracted,  that  they 
may  the  longer  receive  pay.  It  is  my 
opitiion  that  we  abstain  from  unjust  anns, 
and  that  we  should  rather  for  sake  of  our 
own  honour,  endure  the  past  injuries  of  the 
tyrant,  with  an  equal  mind,  than  through 
vengeance  attack  an  innocent  and  deserving 
city.  I pray  God  to  inspire  you  with  that 
resolution,  which  may  conduce  to  the  honour 
and  safety  of  our  country.”* 

See  how  many  principles  of  the  Catholic 
religion  are  here  appealed  to  before  senators; 
— the  need  of  interior  purity  in  political 
deliberations,  the  sin  of  wars  for  domination, 
the  necessity  for  determining  public  measures 
by  the  rule  of  pleasing  God,  the  good  of 
quiet  for  a people,  the  duty  of  a nation  to 
bear  with  the  injustice  of  any  enemy,  rather 
than  neglect  charity  to  his  subjects,  and  the 
infamy  of  disturbing  peace  between  Chris- 
tian states. 

* Poggii  Bracciolini  Hist.  Lib.  vi.  ap.  Mur.  tom.  xx. 
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A RS,  however,  there  were  in 
ages  of  faith  reputed  just, 
of  which,  the  pacific  in 
this  world  ol  cruelly  did 
^ ^ not  complain ; they  may 
be  divided  into  distinct 
^ classes,  but  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient in  the  first  instance  to  investigate 
their  general  character  and,  perhaps,  even 
those  who  turn  with  pain  and  shuddering 
from  all  ordinary  records  of  the  grating 
shock  of  w rathfnl  iron  anns,  will  slop  to  hoar 
us  tell  with  what  pacific  thoughts  war  in  ages 
of  faith  was  begnn,  carried  on,  and  finished. 

Wars  were  then  begun  by  careful  and 
solemn  scrutiny  of  the  justice  of  the  cause. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  Marshal  Boucicaut, 
“before  ho  begins  a war,  ho  considers  well 
whether  the  grounds  be  or  be  not  just  and 
sufficient."*  Speaking  of  the  iinpiciy  of 
the  Paduans  in  making  war  upon  Venice,  a 
conteui|)orary  writer  obsenes,  “that  such 
discussions  should  not  be  committed  to 
artisans  and  mechanics,  or  con.setutenily  to 
their  representatives,  who  only  look  to  their 
own  chances  ol  gain,  but  men  should  hear 
the  continent  and  sober,  who  arc  not  (piick 
to  detennine  on  war  in  any  cause ; know  ing 
that  it  can  never  be  undertaken  w ith  integrity, 
unless  for  a great  and  just  cause. "•f- 

“ Wo  earnestly  intreut  the  royal  majesty," 
says  the  Abbot  Suger,  in  his  letter  to  King 
Louis,  "not  to  make  war  rashly  against  the 
count  of  .4njoit,  whom  you  have  made  duke 
of  Nonnandy,  without  first  taking  counsel 
front  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  or  the 
chief  men  of  the  state  ; for  if  you  do  any 
think  hastily,  you  cannot  afterwards  escape 
1 from  it  with  honour,  or  perfect  it  without 
■ great  labour.  But  since  you  have  convoked 
I your  nion  for  this  purpose,  let  there  be  delay 
! until  you  hear  the  advice  of  those  who  are 
i swoni  to  advise  attd  assist  you  with  all  their 
I strength."  { The  advice  of  such  counsellors 

* Lc  Lino  dea  Eaicts  da  M.  do  Boucic.  p. 
ir.  4. 
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would  resemble  that  ascribed  to  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  in  these  words  : “ the  prince  ought 
to  have  peace  with  all  foreign  nations,  far 
and  near ; nor  ever  ought  he  to  make  war, 
not  even  w hen  they  provoke  it,  unless  through 
neces-sily,  and  for  some  very  arduous  cause. 
He  ought  carefully  to  consider  what  are  the 
evils  ol  war,  what  perils  to  the  republic, 
what  troubles  of  minds,  what  oppressions  of 
the  poor,  w hat  destruction  of  goods,  devas- 
tation of  vines  and  corn,  conflagration  of 
towns,  slaughter  of  men,  rancour  and  en- 
mities in  future,  and  the  loss  of  iuuumerahle 
souls."*  “ Peace  should  result  from  the 
w ill.warfrom  neces.sity,"  says  St.  Augustin.'j' 
Such  were  the  principles.  The  necessity, 
however,  might  arise,  and  accordingly,  as 
the  school  remarked,  Christianity  sanctions 
the  profession  of  anns.  When  our  Lord 
received  and  praised  the  centurion,  he  did 
not  reipiire  him  to  abandon  it;I  nor  did 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  reipiire  it  in 
Conielius  after  he  had  baptized  him  ;§  nor 
did  the  Baptist,  who  instructed  soldiers,  con- 
demn their  profession.il  “Think  not,”  says 
St.  Augustin,  “that  no  one  can  please  God 
w ho  ministers  with  amts  of  war.  They  w ere 
bonic  by  that  centurion,  who  said  to  our 
Lord,  ‘ non  sum  dignus.’ " “Bo  pacific  in 
war,  that  you  may  lead  those  whom  you 
attack,  by  conquering,  to  the  benefit  of 
]H'acc,"  words  cited  by  Anselm,  of  Mantua, 
defending  Pope  Sl  Gregory  VII.  against 
G nibert. 

“ Battle  is  allowed  by  the  divine  law,” 
says  the  author  of  the  Tree  of  Battles,  “ for 
battle,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  is  a medicine, 
having  for  its  end  to  turn  dissensions  into 
peace.”  The  judgment  of  the  middle  ages, 
however,  was  not  calculated  to  make  men 
think  lightly  of  undertaking  war.  “ If  a 
man  die  in  battle  for  the  church,”  says  the 
same  authurily,  “and  is  not  otherwise  in 
mortal  sin ; or  if  he  die  in  battle,  in  any 
just  war,  he  is  saved  ; but  if  it  be  in  on  un- 
just quarrel,  he  is  in  the  way  of  damnation 
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and  goes  to  hell.  Men  of  arms  arc  not 
necessarily  enemies  of  God,  for  by  good 
works,  maintaining  just  causes,  they  tnuy 
acquire  the  love  of  God."  So  also  Catsar 
of  Heisterbach  says,  "If  men  fall  in  a just 
war,  or  in  defence  of  their  country,  no  evil 
then  befals  them."*  "Not  every  aggression 
of  war,"  says  Gilles  of  Rome,  " bitt  ottly 
just  war  makes  men  brave."-f-  But  no  one 
was  suffered  to  deceive  himself  on  this  point. 

“ Some  cxcitse  their  homicides  in  the  late 
war  of  ]irittces,"  says  the  Petiitetttial  of 
Raban  Maur,  “as  not  being  volutttary, 
because  they  were  committed  by  order  of 
their  princes,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
judgment  o(  God  ; but  it  is  necessary  for 
those  who  desire  to  defend  this  nefarious 
slaughter,  to  consider  whether  in  the  eyes  of 
God  they  can  be  excused  as  innocent,  who 
through  avarice,  w hich  is  the  root  of  all  evils, 
and  compared  to  the  service  of  idols,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  favour  of  their  temporal 
lords,  despised  the  eternal  Lord,  atid  dis- 
regardingbiscominandments,  not  by  accident,  ' 
but  with  full  intention,  committed  homicide. 
Therefore,  they  must  .see  whether  by  ehance 
they  may  not  be  in  the  ntnnbcr  of  those  to 
whom  the  prophet  said,  ‘Woe  to  you  who 
call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  light  darkness, 
and  darkness  light,  bittei  sweet,  and  sweet 
bitter.’  He  who  expects  pardon  from  God, 
without  doing  condign  penance  for  evil  works, 
is  an  erring  penitent ; and  if  he  hasten  to 
deceive  others,  he  is  bound  by  a double  evil. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  a great 
difference  between  him  who  endeavours  to 
subvert  the  tranquillity  of  Christian  peace, 
and  him  who  contends  with  arms  to  defend 
equity  against  iniquity,  of  which  many  ex- 
amples are  found  under  the  old  law,  and 
under  the  new  testament,  which  can  teach 
IIS  what  we  are  to  think  of  such  contention. 
What  then  were  the  legitimate  causes  of 
war  ? On  this  point  there  was  no  want  of 
instruction.  " An  army  is  constituted,”  says 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  “ to  defend  the 
country  from  external  enemies,  and  from 
those  who  would  cause  internal  seditions, 
or  from  those  who  would  oppress  the  weak 
and  the  poor.”§  Hence,  as  Do  Bonald 
observes,  " the  military  service  of  nobility 
was  that  on  horseback,  as  being  more  defen- 
sive than  offensive  : society  in  ages  of  faith 
had  to  preserve  what  was  its  own,  not  to 
extend  it."  II  The  preference  for  a force  of 
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cavalry  was  deemed  by  the  ancients  to 
indicate  an  unstable  and  effeminate  charac- 
ter. An  infantry,  in  fact,  as  an  instmnient 
of  aggression,  hies  always  been  the  fon*  of 
democratic  or  despotic  states ; whereas  a 
cavidry  by  the  nature  of  its  composition, 
is  cliiolly  available  in  the  defence  of 
domestic  b(‘urtlis.  The  Romans,  with 
tlioir  invincible  infantiy,  invaded  all  na- 
tions who  had  only  iuliintry  to  oppose  to 
them  : and  they  found  an  insurmountable 
haiTier  to  their  progress  in  the  Partliian 
cavalry.*  .An  infantry,  therefore,  unless 
under  the  strong  control  of  a public  sense 
of  religious  obligations,  is  a source  of 
danger  for  inankiiid,  a-s  was  seen  in  late 
times,  as  soon  as  the  old  pagan  spirit  hod 
gained  the  aseendancy. 

That  a war  should  he  lawful,  St.  Thomas 
requires  three  things  : the  aiitliority  of  the 
prince  of  the  state,  a just  cause,  and  a right 
intention  in  tlie  eomhatants,  that  they  have 
in  view  the  public  good,  or  tlie  defence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  some  other  just 
cause.  Therefore,  tlie  desire  of  injuring  or 
of  avenging,  or  tlie  lust  of  rule,  or  the  dis- 
jHisition  to  rela-l,  must  be  absent  from  the 
mind,  “Ambition  and  avarice,"  says 
Dionysius,  “easily  grow  ujam  men,  unless 
they  he  extirjiated  by  the  fear  and  love  of 
God  ; and  domination  is  ineffably  jierilous. 
Therefore,  wise  princes  will  never  seek  to 
extend  their  territories,  knowing  the  con-  1 
sequent  responsibility.  They  will  remem-  | 
her  that,  whatever  is  contrary  to  the  j 
spiritual  love  of  God  and  their  neighbour, 
is  mortal  sin,  and,  therefore,  they  will 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  that  tremendous 
judgment  which  awaits  nil  those  who  at- 
tiu’k  the  dominions  of  other  princes,  and 
disturb  the  people  committed  to  them,  and 
afflict  the  poor.  Conscipiently,  before  a 
war  a prime  will  diligently  inquire  from 
nil!!!  who  fear  God,  whether  there  he  cer- 
tainly a just  and  sufficient  cause. "f  "The 
king  who  undertakes  a war,"  says  another  | 
guide,  “ ought  not  to  confide  in  material 
force,  as  in  the  power  of  a great  army,  hut 
in  G od  : and  he  ought  to  begin  by  good 
counsel ; for  senstr  is  better  than  force."J 
Guy  de  Bremen  sjiokc  the  general  senti- 
ment of  these  ages  when,  in  reply  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  who  asked  him,  what 
he  thought  should  be  done  witli  the  hos- 
tages of  J.iege,  which  some  pro[)Osed  to  put 
to  death,  he  said,  “ My  lord,  1 think  that 


* Lcgislat.  Prim.  ii.  4. 
t Do  Vit.  ct  Prin.  iii.  3C. 
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above  all  things  we  must  have  God  on  our 
aide,  and,  therefore,  we  must  deliver  them.” 
So  Guillaume  des  Ilarros  said  to  Philip  Au- 
gustus before  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  “'Dieu 
vouB  aiders,  car  vous  aves  droit  en  ceste 
besoingne."  And  the  Norman  knights  at 
Melfi  replied  to  the  herald  of  the  Greeks, 
We  confide  more  in  the  mercy  of  God 
than  in  the  multitude  of  our  men."  Mur-  | 
chardt,  king  of  Leinster,  hearing  of  King  ' 
William’s  Uireatto  make  a bridge  of  ships  ' 
j wherewith  to  invade  Ireland,  asked  of  tlie  . 
I reporter,  after  a long  pause,  “Hath  the  ! 
I king  added  to  his  threats,  "If  it  please  ' 
God?”'  "No,"  was  the  reply.  "Then,"  I 
said  he,  "1  fesir  not  his  coming." 

I The  cause  of  war  biung  proved  just,  we  1 
I find  tliat  it  was  undertukeu  w ith  every  de-  ! 
1 monstration  of  loving  peace,  and  hating  > 
j war.  “Kings  and  princes  before  making  I 
I war,"  says  Dionysius,  “are  bound  to  con-  j 
fession."*  And  King  Henry  with  our  poet  . 
. says,  "Let  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as 
, every  sick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every'  moth 
I out  of  his  conscience:"  that  is,  they  were 
' to  begin  in  charity  with  God  and  man. 

' Solemn  and  significant  customs  prevailed 
I to  express  this.  Such  was  that  visit  to 
some  holy  convent  before  n war.  to  take 
j leave  of  the  martyrs  tliere  enshrined,  and  I 
j receive  its  pacific  banner,  to  be  Ixime  as  a \ 
! pledge  that  the  conscience  was  at  pc-ace  i 
; witli  God.  Louis-le-gros  was  a valiant  j 
I king,  yet  when  he  went  to  take  up  the  ' 
! peaceful  oriflamb  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis 
previous  to  hostilities,  he  was  seen  to  weep ; 

, and  when  tlie  emperor  retreated  without  a 
1 battle,  intimidated  by  the  preparations  of 
I the  French,  the  king  rejoiced  more  than  if 
! he  had  gained  a great  victory,  and  carried 
on  his  own  shoulders  in  procession  the  re- 
liquaries of  tlie  abbey,  shedding  abundant 
tears.f  The  sobs  and  groans  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus before  the  martyrs,  when  he  was  to  re- 
ceive the  oriflamb.  arc  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  great  official  history  of  the  chronicles 
of  St.  Denis. j “The  cause,  however,  being 
just,  the  prince,"  says  Dionysius,  “not  I 
proudly  trusting  in  himself,  may  go  forth 
to  battle  with  magnanimity,  that  is.  with 
I cheerfulness  and  delectation  to  fight ; for 
to  contend  and  die  for  justice  is  meritorious 
I of  eternal  life."J  Hence,  the  principle  of 
I idl  chivalry,  according  to  the  language  of 
Provence,  was  what  was  termed  joy  ; which 
meant  a generous  magnanimity,  enabling 
the  soul  to  rise  superior  to  all  the  miseries 

j • De  Vita  Mililari,  3. 

I t Hist,  dc  Sneer,  iv.  280. 
j J Ad  an.lPJO.  ^ Dc  Vit.  at.  Reg.  p.  iii.  38. 


and  vices  of  the  world:  and  thus  in  the 
Spanish  code  joy  is  prescribed  as  a duty  to 
knights,  which  explains  the  Italian  word 
"uu  tristo"  to  signify  a wicked  man.  It  is 
in  this  sen.se  that  the  sword  of  Charlemagne  1 
was  called  "joyeiiso."*  Accordingly  we 
behold  such  warriors  receiving  on  their 
departure  the  benediction  of  the  sons  of 
peace,  who.se  impressions  on  tho.se  occasions  | 
are  so  boaiitifully  described  by  the  poet 
who  represents  the  old  monk  after  the  em-  ' 
barkation  of  Bruce. 

"As  tip  the  bill  his  path  he  drew. 

He  turn'd,  his  blessings  to  renew  ; 

OR  turn’d,  till  on  the  darken'd  coast 
All  tracesuf  their  cuursc  w-ere  lost; 

Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower. 

To  shelter  fur  the  evening  hour." 

With  this  ]mident,  just,  and  in  desire 
pcacttful  commencement,  the  conduct  of 
war  was  strictly  to  correspond  ; and  here  it 
is  to  bo  observed,  that  the  pacific  spirit 
evinced  by  Constantine  to  the  soldiers  taken 
in  war  was  anew  feiitureinrailitaryhistory.f 
“The  |irince  and  his  army, ' says  Dionysius,  ' 
“before  and  during  a just  war,  must  be  in  I 
charity,  and  for  this  end  they  should  have  I 
cordial  contritirm  for  their  sins,  and  go  to  I 
confession,  and  tlien  they  may  go  securely 
to  battle,  havitjg  a right  iutention,  viz.  to 
fight  for  the  common  gisid,  to  please  God, 
and  to  be  remunerated  by  Him.  all  which 
motives  are  nei'essary  to  soldiers,  for  otlier- 
wise  they  would  be  in  mortal  sin.  In 
buttle  they  must,  above  all  things,  take 
care,  lest  they  should  feel  any  envy  against 
their  adversaries ; for  if  they  were  to  admit 
such  passions,  tliey  would  sin  mortally,  and 
lie  eternally  damned  if  they  should  be 
slain.";  “Every  Christian,"  he  says,  “is 
bound  to  love  with  a true  and  spiritual 
love  every  man  living  in  this  world  ; that 
is,  to  wish  their  ctenial  sidvation.  There- 
fore, tile  prince  and  his  army,  when  about 
to  engage  in  battle,  ought  on  no  aixount 
to  cu'ase  from  this  spiritual  love  of  their 
enemies,  whatever  they  may  have  done, 
otherwise  they  would  be  fighting  in  mortal 
sin.  Thus  Charlemagne,  while  fighting 
against  the  pagans,"  that  is,  defending 
Christian  peace  against  them,  “loved  them, 
and  sought  their  conversion,  as  did  Oger, 
when  combating  the  Danes."§  In  his 
treatise  on  tlie  military  life  he  spi-aks  thus: 

“ Vegetius  says,  that  a general  should 

• Amj)^re,  do  la  Chcvalcrie. 

* Eui»eb.  de  Vit  Const,  ii.  13. 
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endeavour  to  bow  discord  amongst  his 
enemies  ; but  this  docs  not  seem  lawful 
to  Christians,  for  it  is  contrary  to  charity  ; 
and  it  is  a perilous  thing  for  a man  to  act 
so,  especially  when  in  such  danger  of  death. 
Moreover,  Vegetius  says,  that  a general 
before  a battle  ought  to  excite  his  soldiers 
to  a hatred  of  the  enemy  by  representing 
all  that  they  have  done  against  them  ; but 
I this  again  is  unlawful  for  Christians,  who 
' are  bound  to  desire  the  eternal  salvation 
j of  their  adversaries,  and  to  love  in  them 
I every  thing  but  what  is  opposed  to  justice 
; and  to  peace."*  These  were  not  the  specu- 
lations of  a recluse  unrealized  in  the  mili- 
tary profession,  or  in  the  deeds  of  princes. 
That  absence  of  hatred  in  the  midst  of 
battles,  that  forgetfulness  of  self,  that 
direction  of  the  intention — all  these  Chris- 
tian virtues  which  he  requires  were 
knightly  and  kingly  qualities,  the  exis- 
tence and  exercise  of  which  are  incontro- 
I vertible  facts  of  history.  The  designation 
of  Bologna  in  mysterious  lore.  " Pia  civitas 
I in  hello,"  was  not  the  e.xclusive  merit  of 
I one  state.  Our  Henry  III.  had  many 
wars  with  St.  Louis,  king  of  France,  “yet,” 

I says  an  hist)rian,  ‘‘they  never  broke  in 
I upon  tlie  Oosjwl  as  to  brotherly  love.  And, 

I though  King  Louis,  by  the  great  advan- 
1 tage  he  had  over  King  Henry,  often  obliged 
; him  to  make  submissions,  (a  thing  not 
I very  agreeable  to  persons  exalted  in  power,) 

I yet  this  was  so  far  from  exasperating  the 
latter,  that  in  any  other  matter  not  re- 
garding the  point  in  debate,  Louis  was  the 
great  friend  and  adviser  to  whom  he  applied 
himself.”  Now  to  obseive  how  soldiers  in 
the  very  battle  acted,  let  us  hear  Orderic 
VitaJis : “ King  William  penetrated  into 
France  as  far  as  Pontoise,  and  with  a great 
army  laid  siege  to  Chaumont  ordering  his 
steel-clad  soldiers  to  carry  it  by  assault. 
The  illustrious  soldiers  of  the  place  defended 
their  fortifications  with  vigour,  and  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  duties  of  humanity.  They  spared 
with  care  and  goodness  the  persons  of 
the  assailants,  and  directed  all  the  fury  of 
their  anger  against  the  horses  of  the  enemy, 
of  which  they  killed  more  than  700;  so 
that  many  knights  who  had  cro.ssed  the 
Epte  gloriously  on  foaming  chargers  were 
obliged  to  return  on  foot  with  their  king." 
On  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  Gaultier 
and  Haimeri,  besieged  in  the  citidal  of 
Mans  by  Helie  and  Foulques,  count  of 
A^jou,  after  some  days,  proj)Osing  a truco, 

* De  ViU  Miliuii,  12. 


spoke  as  follows  to  Helie,  who  had  permis- 
sion from  them  to  approach  safely  as  often 
as  he  chose,  clad  in  white:  “We  keep  this 
citadel,”  said  they,  “which  our  master 
confided  to  us,  well  provisioned,  and  we 
fear  neither  you  nor  your  machines.  We 
can  hit  you  with  our  arrows  and  stones, 
because,  being  on  this  high  tower,  we  arc 
so  much  above  you,  but,  through  fear  of 
God,  and  through  friendship  for  you,  we 
spare  you."*  The  public  opinion  in  the 
middle  ages  agreed  with  the  sentence  of 
Cenanfes,  “The  most  honourable  victories 
are  those  which  are  the  least  bloody." 
“Tnily,”says  Don  Antonio  de  Guevara, 
writing  to  Don  Inigo  de  Velasquez,  Con- 
stable of  Castille,  “ I find  no  greater  victory 
than  that  which  is  gained  without  effusion 
of  blood.  Believe  me.  Seigneur  Constable, 
clemency  and  piety  never  broke  a lance  in 
war  but  a sanguinary  captain  is  either 
slain  or  sold."  We  are  told  with  surprise 
that  the  war  song  of  the  Spaniards,  who  in 
our  age  have  been  compelled  to  arm  in 
defence  of  their  country,  might  be  taken 
for  a hymn  to  peace. 

Viva  la  pai ! vira  I’union  ! 

Viva  la  paz  y Don  Carlos  Borbon  !“f 

In  this  respect  the  soldiers  of  Zumalacar- 
regui  only  evinced  the  desire  which  was 
formerly  evinced  in  all  just  wars.  One 
might  take  for  a monastic  chaunt,  invoking 
rest  and  security,  the  rhythm  that  used  to 
be  sung  by  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the 
city  of  Modena  about  the  year  9‘24,  when 
the  Hungarians  invaded  Italy: — 

“ O tu  qui  aervaa  annii  igla  mcenia. 

Noli  durmire,  nioneo,  sed  visila. 

Nog  adoremos  celsa  Chrigti  numina, 

Illi  canora  demug  nostra  jubila. 
lllius  magna  dsi  gub  custodiA 
Here  vigilantes  jnbilemus  canning. 

Divina,  mundi  Rex  Christe,  cugtodia. 

Sub  tu&  serva  h«c  cagtra  vigilit. 

Tu  murua  tuia  gig  inexpugnabilis. 

Sis  inimicis  hoslis  tu  terribilig. 

To  vigilante,  nulla  nocet  fortia, 

Qui  cuncta  fugas  procul  anna  bellica. 

Tu  cinge  hsec  nostra,  Christe,  munimina, 
Defendens  ea  tua  forti  lancea. 

Sancta  Maria,  mater  Christi  splcndida, 

Hec  cum  .Tohanne,  Theotocos,  impetra. 
Fortis  juventus,  virtus  audax  bellica, 

Vestra  per  muros  audiantur  carmina: 

£t  sit  in  armig  alterna  vigilia, 

Ne  fraus  hoslilis  htve  invadat  moenia. 
Rcsultet  Echo  comes:  eja  vigila. 

Per  muros  eja  dicat  Echo,  vigila."^ 

* Lib  X.  t Henningsen’s  Campaign. 
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' “ The  Paduans,”  says  an  ancient  historian, 
j “ becoming  elTeminate  tlmough  riches  and 
1 luxury,  began  to  seek  aggrandizement  and 
1 glory,  and  hence,  unjustly  took  up  arms 
against  the  Venetians,  whose  conduct  on 
this  occasion  showed  admirable  forbearance 
and  a strong  desire  of  peace.  To  their 
first  outrages  upon  the  borders,  the  Vene- 
tians replied  by  calm  remonstrances  ; but 
their  embassadors  were  sent  back  with 
insult.  Nevertheless,  the  senatoi-s,  without 
being  moved  by  the  furious  words  of  the 
Paduans,  sent  otlier  embassadors,  who 
spoke  these  words,  ‘ It  is  not  right  to  lay 
i stress  on  doubtful  things  until  they  have 
been  justly  discussed,  lest,  perchance,  a 
little  matter  should  grow  into  a great  con- 
troversy ; therefore,  excellent  men,  whom 
the  immense  ambition  of  novelty  torments, 
avoid  doubtful  cases  of  war,  lest  through 
the  pride  of  pros|K*rity  you  should  have 
God  against  you.  Suffer  us  to  live  quietly, 
and  to  use  vvithout  molestation  what  was 

conceded  to  us  of  old  by  vour  authority.’ 

* * « 

The  Paduans  remaining  obstinate,  and 
both  sides  being  prepared  to  use  force, 
Peter  Gradonicus  the  doge  sent  letters 
secretly  to  apprise  the  Paduans  of  the  veiy 
day  in  which  he  intended  to  invade  their 
tenitories,  which  he  did  in  hopes  of  deter- 
ring them,  but  in  vain,  for  they  rosistx*d 
to  their  own  discomfiture.”*  I^et  us  hear 
the  groat  manual  of  warriors  in  the  middle 
ages  to  remark  what  jTeace  was  provitled 
for  multitudes  even  amidst  the  calamities 
of  war.  “ If  the  king  of  France  be  at  war 
with  the  king  of  England,”  says  the  Tree 
of  Battles,  “ and  there  should  come  a 
student  from  London  to  Paris  to  study  and 
take  degrees,  can  he  be  made  prisoner? 
I answer,  certainly  not ; for  tlie  law  gives 
express  privilege  to  scholars,  and  forbids 
any  grief  or  displeasure  to  them,  command- 
ing on  the  contrar}-,  that  all  honours  and 
reverence  should  be  shown  to  them  ; for  it 
would  be  discourteous  and  outrageous  to 
do  displeasure  or  villany  to  a scholar  who 
comes  from  far  and  strange  countries,  leav- 
ing relations,  friends,  so  many  delights  and 
worldly  pleasures,  in  order  to  learn  science ; 
and  it  would  be  cruel  and  inhuman  to  do 
them  any  outrage,  seeing  that  they  are 
thus  naked,  powerless,  far  from  their  own 
country  among  strangers.  Tho  servants 
of  scholars  should  be  similarly  exempt 
from  arrest.  If  an  Englishman  should 
come  to  Paris  to  see  his  son,  a student, 

• Ferreti  Vicentini  HUt.  ap.  Mur.  Rcr.  It. 
Script,  ix. 

who  is  sick,  he  ought  not  to  be  made 
prisoiu'r ; for  God  knows  if  a Frenchman  | 
hatl  a son  in  such  a predicament  in  Lon- 
don he  would  do  as  much  for  him,  and  we 
ought  not  to  do  to  others  what  we  would  > 
not  have  others  do  to  us.  If  a father 
should  come  to  Paris  to  bring  clothes, 
books,  or  money  to  his  son,  he  ought  not 
to  1)6  made  prisoner,  nor  if  his  brother  or 
near  relation  should  come  to  the  scholar 
should  they  lx;  arrested.  A madman 
should  not  be  kept  prisoner,  for  he  is  to 
be  con.sidered  ns  no  one’s  enemy.  An  old 
man  upon  hostile  territory,  having  strayed 
to  h('ar  ma.ss  in  some  chapel,  should  be 
sufl'ered  to  return  free,  as  should  also  a 
blind  man,  for  he  is  a privileged  person, 
and  a child,  for  he  is  ignorant  and  inno- 
cent, and  whoever  would  demand  ransom 
should  not  l)c  styled  a gentleman,  but  a 
robber.  Can  the  French  in  a just  war 
imprison  a bishop  or  abbot,  or  other  monk 
of  I'lngland?  I answer,  they  cannot,  for 
such  men  cannot  aid  their  seigneurs  in 
war.  Why  then  should  they  be  arrested  ? 
for  the  otlice  of  clergy  is  separate  from  all 
human  wars,  for  tlie  service  of  God,  .and 
they  cannot  wear  arms,  so  that  it  would  be 
little  prowess  in  a Christian  to  assault 
or  imprison  them,  since  their  only  weapons 
are  tears,  and  business  to  administer  tlie 
sacraments  to  the  people  of  God ; but  if 
any  clerk  should  go  of  his  own  accord  to 
war.  and  Iw  taken,  he  may  be  required  to 
pay  ransom;  or  if  a bishop  should  advise 
his  king  to  war,  and  afn*rwards  be  taken,  1 
he  may  be  required  to  pay  great  ransom  ' 
and  jienalty,  to  be  determined,  liowever,  | 
by  the  po]>e,  for  it  w'as  his  duty  to  have 
exhorted  his  sovereign  to  live  peaceably, 
without  wishing  to  have  war  with  any  one. 

As  for  pilgrims  who  fatigue  their  bodies  in 
order  to  contemplate  and  revere  holy  places, 
or  saints  there,  these  are  under  the  special 
safeguard  of  the  holy  father  of  Rome,  and 
may  proceed  to  accomplish  their  vow  in 
any  country  throughout  Christendom  wher- 
ever their  devotion  may  lead  them.  Equally 
secure  are  they  in  war,  or  peace,  or  time 
of  truce,  and  in  this  all  laymen  have  the 
same  privilege  as  churchmen  ; and  this  is 
decreed  through  reverence  of  God  and  of  i 
his  saints,  whose  pilgrims  they  are;  and  1 
whoever  lays  a finger  on  them  goes  against 
the  ordinance  of  the  pope,  and  sins  mor- 
tally, and  incurs  excommunication ; so  that 
the  richest  merchant  of  Ijondon  may  travel 
to  St  Denis  in  time  of  war  writhout  any 
safeguard  from  the  king  of  F ranee.  Finally, 
all  labourers  may  securely  pursue  their 
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occupations  in  time  of  war  without  any 
, moIcKtation  to  tliemselves  or  to  their 
animals:  and  a man  of  arms  who  should 
touch  the  poor  unarmed  peasants  would 
1 be  not  a knight,  but  a wolf,  and  unworthy 
I of  all  knighthood.  So  that,  in  short. 

; bishops,  priests,  chaplains,  deacons,  and 
! other  clerks,  mendicant  friars,  recluses, 
hermits,  pilgrims,  and  labourers,  ore  at  all 
times  in  safety,  whether  it  be  war  or  peace, 
and  need  no  safe  conduct."  Here  then 
we  see  how  many  of  the  pacific  were  par- 
tially exempt  from  the  consetptenees  of 
I war ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  be- 
fore the  use  of  modern  inventions  the  cala- 
I mity  did  not  necessarily  fall  ufmn  all  | 
i persons  within  its  reach ; so  that  tlic  per- 
sons e.xeepted  by  the  fathers  of  the  council 
' of  Itheiins  in  the  twelfth  century  could 
reckon  with  confidence  on  a real  positive  i 
result.  They  said,  "Let  clerks,  monks, 
convertites,  strangers,  wonii'n,  and  those 
\ who  belong  to  tliem  in  their  company,  bo 
I in  perpetual  jK'uee.  Ia“t  flocks,  herds,  hus- 
' bandmen,  dressers  of  vines,  and  merchants 
I b<>  always  at  peace,  independently  of  what 
is  called  the  tnice  of  (rod."*  In  Switzer- 
i land  we  find  tlie  custom  noticed  of  giving 
previous  notice  before  commencing  war, 
and  of  publishing  the  laws  of  war.  The  ! 
contending  powers  swear  through  their  ' 
I chiefs  to  ])lunder  or  bum  no  church,  to  ! 
' injure  no  woman,  or  child,  or  man  dedi- 
‘ rated  to  religion,  and  without  permission 
' not  to  spoil  the  vanipnshed.f  'I'he  virtues 
of  peace  were  not  suspended  in  lime  of  war, 
but  se«>med  only  to  have  acquircil  fresh  i 
! vigour.  After  dt>scribing  the  ordinary  alms  ' 

, of  the  Paduans,  a writer  in  LltiO  adds,  j 
’ “ from  these  and  similar  works  of  piety  no 
adversity  of  wars,  no  rapacity  of  exactions  | 

I withdraws  them,  unless  they  or  their  | 
churches  are  totally  despoiled.";  Thus, 

1 in  1314.  amidst  the  de.solation  of  war,  we  I 
j find  the  chancellor  of  France.  John  de 
. Domians,  bishoj)  of  Hcauvais.  making  a 
I foundation  wholly  ]«icific  for  the  good  of 
the  people  of  Soissons.  to  aid  the  college 
of  the  dioces<>.§  In  England,  during  the 
j more  warlike  reigns,  we  find  foundations  of 
' peace  rising  up  every  where.  “ It  is  scarcely 
I credible,"  says  one  historian,  " that  a 
I nation  distracted  by  continual  wata  should 
give  so  much  attention  to  the  cause  of 
religion  as  we  find  was  done  during  this 
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reign  of  Stephen."  Charity  burned  in  war 
itself ; for  notliing  was  more  common  Uian 
to  sec  men  then  misting  their  lives  to 
their  {lersonal  foes  with  a confidence  of 
being  treated  as  brothers,  as  when  Panl 
Lta-a  was  delivered  by  his  mortal  enemy, 
Juclicelli  Casamaciola.  when  he  flttd  to  him 
from  the  Genoese,  as  is  related  by  Cymteus 
in  his  history  of  Corsica.*  With  respect 
to  men  who  were  jiersonally  to  be  engaged 
in  wars,  it  should  lie  remembered  that  in 
the  middle  ages  there  were  exemptions 
which  no  longer  prevail.  After  public 
penance  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  tire 
church  that  any  one  should  return  to  the 
military  profession,  as  Pope  St.  Leo  de- 
clared to  Kusticus  of  Narbonne.  Here 
then  were  others  consigned  to  peace. 
Muratori  is  convinced  that  under  the  Lon- 
gobards,  even  in  times  of  war,  all  men  were 
not  obliged  to  serve  in  arms.  He  thinks 
it  certain  that  tire  Longobard  kings  evinced 
moderation  in  tire  choice  of  soldiers.  Under 
tire  Ciu'lovingians  the  exemptions  were 
more  diflicult ; but  servants  and  men  who 
could  plead  poverty  were  excepted,  though 
the  fonuer  were  enlisted  as  soldiers  by  the 
Visigotlrs.  In  1340,  the  custom  of  ex- 
empting all  but  such  as  were  hired  soldiers 
is  praised  as  among  the  laudable  institu- 
tions of  the  Viscontis.!  The  possessors  of 


twenty,  and  those  of  halberts  ordy  ten 
days'  service.  One  efl'ect  of  the  communes 
was.  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  feudal 
lord  could  retpiire  the  military  service  of 
any  inhabibmt  unless  in  defence  of  the 
city.;  In  1315,  the  nobles  of  Champagne 
told  the  king  of  France  that  they  doubted 
whether  he  hiul  the  right  to  lead  them  to 
war  beyond  their  province.§  “The  serfs 
who  labour  in  tlie  fields  for  the  com  and 
vines  cannot  lie  compelled  by  their  seig- 
neurs to  go  to  war,"  says  the  Tree  of 
Battles,  “for  they  must  not  be  subjected 
to  a new  servitude."  In  the  seventeenth 
century  in  France  the  enrolment  of  soldiers 
was  voluntary  on  their  part,  and  only  for 
three  years.  The  mode  of  raising  recruits 
was  the  same  os  that  still  used  in  England  ; 
but  there  was  even  a difficulty  in  being 
received,  for  there  were  many  cases  of 
exception  in  favour  of  districts  and  em- 
ployments which  rendered  men  ineligi- 
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ble.* * * §  Revolutionary  ware  had  not  then  com- 
menced, when  men  of  arms  were  to  approach 
the  foot  of  the  altar  to  tear  away  the 
children  of  the  choir  for  conscripts.  "If 
it  appear  strange."  says  Stephen  Pasquier, 
“that  in  our  time  a king  of  France  can 
hardly  raise  an  anny  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  men,  and  that  the  ancient  Gauls 
reckoned  their  armies  by  a hundred  or  two 
hundred  thousand,  1 answer,  that  the 
cause  of  it  is  the  dirterenee  of  police,  the 
one  teaching  principally  to  brandish  swords, 
and  tlie  other  to  manage  a pen  ; for  as  our 
ancestors  marched  in  such  crowds  to  battle, 
so  our  kings  could  sooner  raise  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  of  literature  than  thirty 
thousand  men  of  arras. "f  In  the  cities  of 
the  middle  age  we  find  no  provision  made 
for  the  residence  of  armies  within  their 
walla.  The  evil  of  universal  soldiership, 
deplored  by  Cowper  was  unknown  in  ages 
of  faith  ; and  he  might  well  deplore  tlie  in- 
novation ; for  ‘man,  associated  and  leagued 
with  man  by  regal  waiTant,  or  swanuing 
into  clans  beneath  one  head  for  purposes 
of  war,  becomes  a loathsome  body  most  at 
variance  witli  all  moral  good."  As  for 
men,  so  for  days  there  were  exemptions. 
"Battle  cannot  be  given  on  a festival,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  necessity.”  Such  was 
the  rule.I  though  St.  Thomas  extends 
these  so  as  almost  to  invalidate  it.  Philip 
Augustus  and  the  French  barons  were 
unwilling  to  fight  at  Bovines  on  a Sunday. 
“ I am  less  anxious  to  fight,"  said  tlie 
king.  “ because  that  sacred  day  should  not 
behold  effusion  of  blood."  At  the  Naves 
de  Tolosa  the  Sarassins  were  ready  to  fight 
on  Sunday,  but  the  king  of  Spain  was  un- 
willing through  reverence  for  the  holy  day. 
In  the  citizens  of  Cologne  sent  to 

their  enemies  to  say  that  tliey  would  give 
them  food  for  two  days  if,  for  the  honour 
of  God,  they  would  abstain  from  fighting 
on  the  next  Sunday,  and  for  the  sake  of 
His  mother  on  the  present  Saturday,  that 
they  might  celebrate  them  worthily ; which 
offer  was.  however,  rejected  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  lleniy,  count  of  Luezenburg.  who 
e.xclaimed,  “Alas ! we  are  not  to  have  a 
glorious  battle  this  day  on  account  of  a 
timorous  clergy.”  They  fought,  and  this 
count  was  slain.§  Philip  de  Valois  was 
dissuaded  from  fighting  the  English  at 
Buironfosse  on  his  arrival,  because  it  was 
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Friday.*  The  truce  of  God  was,  therefore, 
founded  on  a general  sense  of  the  duty  of 
sanctifying  many  days.  But,  at  length,  ; 
the  for<«  must  be  exercised.  Let  us  see 
with  what  spirit  it  was  animated.  The 
laws,  and  duties,  and  reasons  of  war  were 
treated  on  in  the  middle  ages.  a.s  Grotius 
remarks,  by  those  who  made  sums  of  ca.ses 
of  couscieuce.f  .At  the  religious  revolution 
of  the  sixteenth  century  these  ancient 
guides  were  of  course  abandoned ; and 
certainly,  from  that  ejioch  the  consciences  j 
of  men  Bi'emed  to  be  but  little  concerned 
in  any  question  of  military  o|ierations.  To 
explain  his  motive  in  writing.  Grotius  says, 

“ I saw  through  the  Christian  world  a | 
shameless  license  of  making  war;  for  trivial  | 
or  no  causes  nun  running  bi  arms,  and  : 
then  showing  no  reverence  of  divine  or 
human  law,  but,  as  if  by  edict,  committing  i 
eveiy  kind  of  wickedness  with  fury.";  Uis  | 
own  work,  however,  in  many  points,  pre-  i 
sents  a contrast  to  the  scholastic  treatises.  | 
Contrary  to  their  sentence,  he  decides  that  I 
an  innixient  citizen  may  be  given  up  to  , 
destruction  to  save  a city  when  a superior  i 
force  n ijuires  it;§  while  tliey  had  pmvided 
even  for  the  deliverance  of  the  state,  in 
such  a case,  saving  its  honour,  by  teaching  \ 
that  the  innocent  citizen  ought  to  give 
himself  up  rather  than  cause  the  destruc-  | 
tiou  of  the  country.  .Again,  lie  seems  to 
think  that  the  plunder  and  violation  of 
churches  is  lawful  in  war,  supporting  his 
opinion  by  heathen  U-slimouies  ;i|  and  i 
sjieakiug  of  some  most  atixicious  heathen 
laws  respei  ting  prisoners,  he  only  says,  “ I 
do  not  dare  without  distinction  to  approve 
of  them."*r  Towards  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages,  however,  some  works  appeared  ex- 
pressly on  the  subject.  It  xvas  by  order  of  i 
King  Charles  V.  that  the  Prior  llonore  ! 
Bonnor  wrote,  under  the  title  of  L'Arbre 
des  Batailles,  the  first  treatise  on  peace 
and  war.  The  Rosier  des  Guerres  was 
composed  in  the  reign  of  lamis  XI.  Still 
the  schoolmen  were  the  chief  authorities. 
The  blessed  doctor,  to  explain  his  having 
taught  the  art  of  war,  concludes  with  these 
words,  “ Supposing,  therefore,  that  kings 
and  princes  have  a just  war,  and  that  their 
enemies  unjustly  disturb  the  peace  and 
common  good,  it  is  not  inconvenient  to 
teach  them  all  kinds  of  warfare,  and  all 
ways  by  which  they  can  conquer  their 
enemies,  all  which  they  should  ordain  to 
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the  common  good  and  peace  of  the  citizens ; 
for  if  their  intention  be  so  directed,  they 
will  deserve  that  eternal  peace  in  which  is 
the  supreme  rest  which  God,  who  is  blessed 
for  ever  and  ever,  has  promised  to  his 
faithful.”*  In  this  very  art  itself,  as  taught 
in  the  middle  ages,  the  influence  of  pacific 
thoughts  can  be  traced  opposing  irrational 
fury  and  the  reckless  destniction  of  human 
life.  Soldiers  were  excited  to  combat,  not 
like  animals,  by  noise  and  instruments  of 
Turkish  invention  to  act  upon  the  organs 
of  sensation,  but  as  men  under  the  control 
of  conscience,  by  eloquence  and  poetry ; 
for  valour  was  to  be  grounded  upon  rea.son 
and  the  result  of  cidm  resolution.  “ The 
general,”  says  Dionysius,  “should  en- 
courage his  soldiers  before  the  battle  with 
magnanimous  words,  full  of  divine  hope,  as 
did  Charlemagne,  Boland,  Oliver,  Guiliel- 
mus,  Oger,  and  others.”!  Such  were  those 
of  the  prayer  offered  aloud  by  Philip  Augus- 
tus before  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  and  those 
which  he  addressed  to  his  army,  s.sying, 
“Our  trust  is  in  God.  Otho  and  his  host,  as 
enemies  and  destroyers  of  the  Church,  lie 
under  the  poj>e's  ban.  The  tears  of  the 
poor,  the  sentence  of  the  Church,  the  sighs 
of  the  monks  rise  against  them.  We,  though 
sinners,  are  in  the  communion  of  the 
church : we  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the 
clergy,  and,  therefore,  we  believe  that  God 
will  give  us  victory.”  The  reproach  of 
Achilles  to  /Eneas,  “you  who  threaten 
olKwmrafmi/,;  could  hardly  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  a general  of  the  Catholic  school. 
Charles  and  Louis  before  the  battle  of 
Fontanot,  after  representing  to  Lothaire 
the  horror  of  tlie  intended  battle,  and  their 
ardent  desire  to  avoid  it,  proposed  to  pre- 
pare for  it  by  fasting.  It  was  the  ancient 
custom  for  combatants  to  go  to  confession, 
and  receive  their  Saviour  before  going  to 
f battle.  -After  becoming  obsolete  it  again 
revived,  and  continued  through  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  historians  of  the  battle  of  Bouvines 
and  of  the  crusades.  As  Scipio  used  to 
lead  philosophers  and  poets  in  his  expe- 
ditions, test  he  should  be  influenced  more 
by  popular  opinion  than  by  virtue  ;§  so  in 
the  Christian  camp  were  found  monks  and 
holy  almoners,  whom  asenseof  duty  brought 
to  dubious  verge  of  battle,  to  direct,  to 
shrieve,  and  to  console.  The  chaplains  of 
regiments  were  generally  F ranciscans.||  On 
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the  manner  of  making  war  in  the  middle 
ages,  Muratori  treats.*  Not  every  mode 
was  then  deemed  just.  If  the  old  knight 
described  in  Gyron  le  Courtois  were  now 
to  rise  up  and  repeat  his  question,  “Com- 
ment sont  maintenant  lea  chevaliers  qui 
se  deduysent  et  soulassent  en  la  raortello 
chevalerie  ?"f  he  would  be  horror-struck 
by  the  information  that  would  be  given  to 
him  ; not  so  much,  perhaps,  from  hearing 
tliat  tlie  individual  is  now  regarded  only 
as  a cypher  in  the  account,  (though  remem- 
bering Richard  the  Lion-hearted's  boast  in 
a letter  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  “with  a 
lance  we  prostrated  Matthew  de  Mont- 
morenci,”;  even  this  discovery  might  pain 
him.)  O.H  from  finding  that  encouragement 
was  given  to  a reckless  indiscriminate 
slaugiiter  of  men,  and  that  all  scientific 
contrivances  for  effecting  it,  were  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  deemed  fair. 

In  the  second  I-ateran  council  under 
Pope  Innocent  II.  in  1139,  the  use  of 
arrows  and  cross-bows  against  Christians 
w.as  forbidden,  under  pain  of  anathema. 
The  words  of  the  il9th  canon  are,  “ artem 
auUm  illam  mortiferam  et  Deo  odibilem 
Ballistariorum  et  Sagittariorum  adversus 
Christianos  et  Catholicos,  excrceri  de  cetero 
sub  anathemato  prohiberaus and  Mu- 
ratori proves,  that  the  prohibition  was 
intended  to  hold  equally,  whether  the  war 
were  just  or  unjust.  Until  that  time,  the 
Francs  in  battle  used  only  the  lance  and 
sword  ; but  when  they  returned  from  tlie 
crusades,  they  brought  back  with  them  the 
use  of  arrows  anil  javelins,  and  other 
missiles,  against  which  the  Lateran  council 
raised  its  voice,  as  being  too  deadly.  That 
the  French  long  after  abstained  from  it  is 
clear  from  William  the  Briton,  whodescribes 
the  war  of  Philip  Augustus  against  the 
count  of  Flanders,  in  11H4;  for  ho  says 
expressly,  “that  the  king  had  not  in  his 
whole  army  any  who  carried  such  weapons.” 
A'et  Muratori  proves  that  it  was  not  a 
novelty  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Lateran, 
so  that  the  fathers  only  sought  to  extirpate 
a usage  which  was  beginning  to  be  more 
prevalent,  in  consequence  of  the  commu- 
nication with  the  cast.  The  bow  or  balista 
used  by  the  Saxons  had  fallen  into  disuse 
in  England,  as  Grose  remarks,  till  revived 
by  William  the  Conqueror.  In  consequence 
of  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  it  was 
agaiulaid  aside  during  the  reigns  of  Stephen 
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and  Henry  II. ; but  it  was  revived  by 
Richard  I.  in  his  wars  against  the  French, 
and  his  death  by  an  arrow  was  deemed  in 
consequence  a divine  judgment. 

Finally,  wars  were  tcnninated  with  a 
pacilie  spirit,  as  even  material  monuments 
attest;  as  when  at  Bovincs,  according  to 
the  general  custom,  a chapel  was  erected  on 
the  field  of  battle,  in  which  mass  was  ever 
afterwards  said  on  the  27th  of  .luly,  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  the  slain.  Sometimes 
even  retreats  for  the  pacific  arose  upon 
the  field,  as  at  Battle  in  Sussex,  where  a 
stately  abbey  marked  the  spot  where  Harold 
and  tJie  Saxons  fell  by  the  Xorman  s]iear. 
Wars  were  terminated  willi  humility  in 
the  conquerors,  and  without  malice  or 
envy  in  the  conquered.  In  1406,  on 
the  fall  of  Pisa,  Ginus  Capponius,  the 
Florentine,  spoke  in  these  terms  to  the 
vanquished,  “All  tilings  whatsoever  He 
wished  God  hath  done  in  heaven  and  on 
earth;  nor  is  it  for  us  to  know  why  God 
wisheth  this  or  that.  We  know  only  the  liTeet 
and  the  event,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
God  wished  the  Florentines  to  conquer  the 
Pisans;  which  whellier  for  your  sins  or 
for  our  merits,  we  know  not,  God  knoweth 
it.  We  wish  to  ket-p  possession  of  your 
city,  merely  in  order  tliat  along  with  us 
you  may  have  rest  and  peace,  which  ex- 
perience shows  you  cannot  hope  for  while 
divided.  Xor  should  you  fear  our  domi- 
nation. for  the  Florentine  people  has  not 
wished  to  exenise  the  right  of  war,  but  to 
preserve  you  in  idl  things.  Therefort',  your 
city  being  conquered  by  so  great  an  army 
has  sustained  no  injury ; nor  have  the 
conquerors  otherwis*  txhaved  than  as  the 
most  continent  of  Christian  men.  From 
such  a beginning  you  should  confide  in 
tlie  future.  I,ny  aside  all  anger  and 
jealousy,  and  submit  to  what  God  has 
willed  ; and  we  have  often  seen  peace  and 
lasting  friondshiji.  follow  war.  The  fathers 
of  our  republic  have  decreed,  that  all  in- 
juries shall  be  forgotten,  and  that  hence- 
forth they  will  ever  salute  you  as  their 
children."  Then  Bartholomew  Piombino 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  Pisans.  “The 
great  lienignity  of  God  our  Saviour  hath 
ajipeared,  who  not  for  the  works  that  we 
have  done,  but  according  to  His  great 
mercy  has  saved  us.  These  words  should 
be  pninouuced  with  a sincere  heart  by  all 
the  Pisans,  who  mtist  lemember  that  when- 
ever we  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Florentines,  they  have  always  evinced 
towarils  us  in  their  victory  not  only  kind- 
ness, but  a most  singular  love.  It  is  a 


great  tiling  to  conquer  powerful  cities,  and 
great  and  rich  states  ; but  to  temper  victory, 
and  preserve  the  conquered,  is  almost  a 
divine  virtue,  for  it  rew-mbles  the  mercy  of 
our  Saviour,  who  forgave  his  enemies. 
Therefore,  we  all  return  thanks  to  the 
[leople  of  Florence,  and  if  any  should 
foment  disconl,  we  denounce  them  as  im- 
pious ; for,  in  wishing  to  keep  what  you 
have  now  acquired,  you  only  do  what  we 
ourselves  would  have  done  if  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced. We  hope  Oiat  afti'r  such 
grace,  tlie  Pisans  may  remain  ever  faitliftil 
and  affectionate  to  Florence."* 

But  it  is  in  tlie  men  themselves  who 
were  employed  in  war,  that  we  have  the 
most  remarkable  proof  of  tlie  influence  of 
the  love  of  peace.  We  must  now  consider, 
therefore,  what  wa-s  the  ideal  and  reality 
respecting  the  profession  of  anus  in  ages 
of  faith.  The  change  in  the  military  cha- 
racter which  resulted  from  the  change  of 
religion,  or  from  the  loss  of  faith,  has  been 
often  remarked.  The  Catholic  Church 
foniied  the  men  whom  we  shall  shortly  sec. 
whose  souls  were  their  own,  w hile  moiiarehs 
had  their  duty:  Protestantism  made  caje 
tains,  brave,  indeed,  and  virtuous,  like  La 
Xoue,  but  often  cruel  in  cold  blood,  and 
austere  less  in  manners  than  in  spirit.  It 
fonned  Gustavais  Adolphus,  Charles  XII., 
and  Freileric.f  It  is  to  a type  and  practice 
of  the  military  profession,  wholly  difl'erent 
from  theirs,  that  we  must  now  direct  our 
attention. 

“Soldiers  are  instituted  for  this  end." 
says  .\laiius  de  Insulis,  “that  they  may 
defend  their  country  and  repel  from  tlie 
Church  the  injuries  of  the  violent.”;  Such 
was  the  definition  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  exercise  of  anus,  even  for  the  defence 
of  one'seountry,  and  of  religion,  was  thought 
to  nsjuire  a religious  vocation,  without 
which,  it  was  not  lawful  to  draw  the  svvord.f 
“The  duty  of  a soldier,"  says  .lohii  of  Salis- 
buiy,  " is  to  defend  the  chuirh,  to  resist 
the  perfidious,  to  guanl  Uie  poor  from  in- 
juiy,  to  pacify  the  province,  to  shed  his 
blocal,  and  lay  down  his  life  for  his  brethren. 
The  sword  is  in  his  hand,  nut  to  serve 
fury,  vanity,  avarice,  or  his  owti  will,  but 
that  he  should  do  the  will  of  God,  and 
serve  the  public  good  ; and  this  is  also  the 
glory  of  the  saints ; and  soldiers  doing 
this  arc  holy,  and  promote  their  own  real 
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glory,  by  seeking  in  all  things  the  glory  of 
God.”*  Such  was  the  universal  doctrine. 
Michael  Savonarola,  w’riting  even  so  late 
as  in  1440,  has  only  praise  for  such  soldiers 
as  sen'e  from  a desire  to  defend  their 
country,  and  to  deliver  the  poor  and  weak, 
who  are  no  small  part  of  their  country, 
from  oppression.”!  And  Don  Antf)nio  de 
Guevara,  in  his  letter  to  Don  Inigo  de 
Velasquez,  consteble  of  Castille,  tells  him 
not  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  in 
war,  unless  those  who  conduct  it  are 
themselves  unspotted  ; so  that  Shakspeare 
makes  our  Henry  the  Fifth  excuse  him- 
self by  a plea  which  the  school  had  judg(!d 
unsound. 

The  pacific  instructions  given  to  soldiers 
in  the  middle  ages,  disclose  a wonderful 
disparity  in  the  opinions  of  those  times 
witli  later.  “A  soldier,”  says  one  U'acher 
of  the  duties  of  militaiy  life,  “must  always 
pardon  offences  against  himself,  and  dis- 
regard j)ersonal  injuries,  and  aim  only  at 
defending  tlie  general  good.”J  “ Soldiers,” 
he  continues,  “are  to  contend  for  justice, 
and  to  be  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
resisting  the  enemies  of  the  common  good, 
in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of 
the  public  peace,  and  to  protect  the  weak 
and  miserable  ; therefore,  to  soldiem  must 
belong  an  especial  and  great  perfection  of 
i charity  : and  ^ slain  in  the  exercise  of 
such  duties,  they  are  count'd  amongst 
martyrs,  as  was  shown  to  St.  Thomas  when 
I he  desired  to  know  the  state  of  his  brothers 
soul,  who  had  been  a great  baron,  and 
slain  in  the  defence  of  justice  and  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Church.  The  office  of  a 
soldier  consists  principally  in  the  exercis<? 
of  mercy,  for  it  is  his  office  to  protect  the 
i poor,  and  all  weak,  wretched  poi'sons  against 
oppressors,  and  to  resist  the  enemies  of 
their  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare ; and 
as  this  is  the  highest  charity,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  includes  the  perfection  of 
the  Christian  religion.  ”§  Ibitherius,  pre- 
ceptor to  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
j the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  si)eak.s 
as  follows  : “ Do  you  wish  to  be  a Christian, 
a good  Christian,  out  of  many  Christians, 
and  are  you  a soldier  ? Then  attend  to 
the  advice  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  to  those 
: of  your  profession.  But  if  you  cannot  get 

wages  for  militating,  then  gain  your  food 
by  the  labour  of  your  hands,  and  By  from 
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plunder,  homicide,  and  sacrilege  ; for  the 
Lord  will  exercise  vengeance  on  all  who 
commit  such  things ; and  think  not  to 
make  friends  of  the  mammon  of  such  in- 
justice, for  God  will  never  accept  your 
oblations,  if  made  from  the  spoils  of  tlic 
poor.”*  St.  Stephen,  of  Grandmont,  used 
to  give  this  counsel  to  soldiei*s.  “ My 
brother,  if  you  wish,  you  may  gain  Christ, 
w'hen  you  go  fortli  to  plunder ; but  let  it 
be  the  constant  intention  of  your  heart, 
to  keep  a vow  in  this  manner : O my  God ! 
I am  going  thither  not  to  injure  another ; 
nay,  1 consider  myself  on  this  expedition 
only  as  your  soldier,  seeking  to  save  all, 
companions  and  strangers.  Meanwhile, 
when  thus  compelled  by  your  earthly  lord 
to  join  these  parties,  hasten  on  as  if  you 
were  a plunderer,  and  cause  every  one  tliat 
you  see  to  fly,  or  if  tJiey  must  be  taken  by 
some  one,  do  you  be  the  first  to  seize  them, 
in  order  that  afterwards  you  may  set  tliem 
free:  and  so  now  while  you  obsene  this 
custom,  you  are  a monk  of  Christ  concealed 
under  a shield.”!  You  perceive  how  alive 
were  the  guides  of  these  ages  to  the  evils 
naturally  belonging  to  the  military  life, 
recognised  with  such  precision  by  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  as  when 
Plato  speaks  of  the  value  of  mercenaries 
without  approval, J and  Plautus  of  that 
Ephesian  hero: 

“Gloriusus,  impudens,  plcnus  perjurii  atque 
adullcrii.’’! 

What  is  singular  in  their  history,  is  the 
suci'oss  with  which  the  true  ]>ucific  laboured 
to  counteract  them.  But  exist  they  did  in 
every  form,  from  that  of  the  “ cankers  of  a 
calm  world  and  a long  j,H!ac.e,”  U)  that 
mentioned  by  St.  Bernard,  saying,  that 
“ while  men  usurp  glory  they  disturb  peace.” 
There  were  the  soldiers  of  our  Norman 
kings,  thus  described  by  Peter  of  Blois. 
“ They  are  nourished  in  delicacies,  and 
more  eager  for  plunder  than  for  fighting. 
W’hen  they  return  from  an  expedition 
without  a scratch,  they  set-to  at  a drinking 
bout,  tliey  slander  innocent  men,  God’s 
servants,  comparing  their  wonderful  labour 
to  the  easy  life  of  priests.”  There  were 
the  “ Societies”  in  Ifiily:  there  were  the  Ri- 
bands, on  whom  the  crime  of  the  massacre 
at  Beziers  must  be  imputed,  as  appears 

* Ratherii  Verononsis  EpUcop.  Pneloquionun, 
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from  a poem  lately  published  by  Fauriel : 
there  were  men  like  the  soldiers  of  C®sar 
after  Pharsalia,  when  at  his  voice,  blind 
with  tliB  thirst  for  gold,  they  madly  pre- 
pared to  rush  over  the  dead  bodies,  and 
trample  on  the  mighty  dead:”*  there  were 
others  like  those  whom  Spain  and  Portugid 
have  lately  witnessed,  who  thought  it  mat- 
tered little  to  the  fame  of*a  soldier  whether 
he  fought  on  the  wrong  side  or  on  the 
right,  provided  they  fought  boldly  and 
received  their  pay.  There  were  the  soldiers 
of  the  heretic  Eccelino  de  Romana,  who 
evinced  a ferocity  unheard  of  in  Christian 
times,!  worthy  followers  of  that  monster 
whose  character  is  summed  up  by  the  monk 
of  Padua  in  these  few  words : “ he  was  the 
enemy  of  peace,  and  alien  from  the  Catholic 
faith.";  But  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
the  church  and  the  friends  of  peace,  was 
conceived  and  realized  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  first  place  the  evil  wa.s  denounced, 
so  that  ignorance  could  not  be  a plea. 
The  Catholic  religion  had  decided  that  no 
kind  of  life  was  more  flagitious  than  that 
of  men  who  militate  merely  for  pay,  without 
respect  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  to  whom, 
“ibi  fas  ubi  plurima  merces."§  0 forbid 
it,  God,  would  be  theory,  “that  in  a Chris- 
tian climate,  souls  refined  should  show  so 
heinous,  black,  obscene  a deed  !’’  Hence, 
the  indignant  words  of  Godfrey,  when,  as 
conqueror,  he  refused  the  spoils: 

“ I set  no  rent  on  Hfe,  no  price  on  blot>d ; 

1 fight,  and  oell  not  war  fur  gold  or  good.*'(] 

"To  militate  is  not  a crime,  but  to 
militate  for  the  sake  of  booty  is  sin,"  say 
the  decrees  of  Ives  of  Chartres.*!  “If  a man 
of  arms  goes  to  war  for  the  sake  of  pillage, 
can  ho  demand  pay  ? I reply  that  he 
cannot,”  says  the  author  of  the  Tree  of 
Battles  ; " for  no  obligation  of  law  or  equity 
can  result  from  things  dishonest,  wicked, 
and  condemned.  Companies  who  go  to 
war  in  unjust  quarrels  without  a prince, 
hke  those  who  do  not  know  why  they  are  in 
the  field,  are  enemies  of  God,  as  are  all  who 
pursue  wars  from  avarice,  to  gain  honours 
and  riches,  or  through  disobedience,  os 
when  subjects  are  proud  and  unwilling  to 
live  at  peace  with  rtders.  Can  a man  who 
goes  to  war  for  vain  glory,  demand  pay  ? 
Suppose  a knight,  wishing  to  show  his 

• Lucan,  vi. 
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valour,  attacks  a proud  knight,  who  wars 
against  some  lady  widow ; can  he  ask  pay? 

I answer  no ; for  I cannot  discover  in  what 
form  he  could  draw  up  his  petition.  He 
could  not  allege  a command,  nor  the  having 
rendered  her  a service,  since  his  chief 
motive  was  to  render  himself  a service  in 
demonstrating  his  valour  and  strength, 
which  he  has  done.  What  more  then  can 
he  ask  ? Certes  I know  not  how  he  could 
ask  pay.”  " What  do  you  think  of  soldiers?” 
asks  the  disciple  in  a dialogue  ascribed  to 
SL  Anselm.  The  master  replies,  “Few 
are  gtxrd  ; for  they  live  by  plunder,  whence 
they  purchase  lands  and  poescssions ; and 
of  these  it  is  said.  Defecerunt  in  vanilate 
dies  eonim,  ideo  ira  Dei  ascendit  super 
cos."* 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  denounce  the 
evil.  It  was  to  be  corrected,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  simple  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  clergy  and  the  ministers  of 
jicace  proceeded  to  accomplish  their  task. 
The  plan  may  have  been  suggested  by  an 
observation  likely  to  be  made  by  them, 
which  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Tree  of 
Battles.  “Through  many  motives  are  men 
valiant ; for  one  will  be  valiant  to  won  vain 
glorj',  anotlier  because  he  sees  the  brave  I 
honoured,  anoUier  to  serve  his  seigneur, 
another  from  being  accu.stomed  to  wield 
anns,  another  from  having  good  armour, 
another  from  confidence  in  his  leader, 
another  merely  by  natural  fuiy,  another 
throtigh  ignorance,  anotherthrough  avarice, 
another  from  the  hope  which  he  has  in 
God.  Now  you  should  know  for  certain, 
that  among  all  these  men,  he  alone  is 
viituous,  who  is  brave  through  right  know- 
ledge, and  from  a will  directed  to  justice.” 
In  these  words,  one  discovers  the  whole 
secret  of  that  chivalry  which  played  such 
a memorable  part  in  our  history. 

“Chivalry,  in  its  first  development,”  as 
Fauriel  remarks  “was  an  attempt  by  the 
clergy,  to  reform  in  the  interests  of  religion 
and  society,  tlic  feudal  and  warlike  class." 
The  council  of  Clermont,  in  1025,  after 
the  first  crusade,  decreed,  that  every  no- 
ble of  more  than  twelve  years  of  age, 
should  swear  before  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  defend  the  weak,  to  protect 
widows,  orphans,  women,  whether  married 
or  not,  and  travellers.  This  was  to  im- 
pose chivalry  on  all  through  charity;  and, 
in  fact,  chivalry  anil  charity  were  to  be 
synonymous.  Chivalry,  never  exclusively 
aristocratic,  for  in  its  purest  age  it  re- 
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ceived  retruits  from  the  popular  class,* 
was  an  institution  of  peace  ; to  protect  the 
victims  of  war,  and  to  obviate  by  indivi- 
dual exertions  its  necessity.  The  formula 
of  the  inilitarv'  profession  delivered  in 
1252,  at  Frankford,  to  William,  count  of 
Holland,  on  being  elected  king  of  the 
Romans,  shows  its  religious  character. 
" This  is  the  rule  of  the  military  life;  daily 
to  hear  the  celebration  of  our  Lord's 
Passion,  to  deliver  the  holy  church  from  its 
oppreasors,  to  protect  widows  and  or]>hans 
I in  their  neces.sity,  to  avoid  unjust  wars, 
and  to  reject  iniquitous  stipends.  Such 
were  the  terms.''!  Knights  were  generally 
created  on  great  festivals,  in  order  that  the 
multitude  of  people  assembled,  might,  by 
, their  prayers  to  Ooil,  obtain  graces  for 
I thorn  to  enter  well  upon  their  career. 

The  whole  of  the  cereraoniid  Is  speaks  the 
j object  to  which  it  was  directed ; and  the 
j history  of  many  centuries  bears  witness  to 
I the  good  which  resulted.  On  the  defects 
of  the  chivalrous  character  I had  occasion  to 
speak  in  the  first  book:  upon  its  virtues  we 
have  not  space  at  present  to  dilate.  The  dis- 
sertation of  Muratori  upon  the  institution 
of  knights  may  be  consulted.;  That  gene- 
rosity of  a Du  Guesclin  to  enemies,  which 
so  endeared  him  to  them — that  love  and 
respect  evinced  for  each  other  by  men  who 
were  opposed  in  war,  os  when  the  English 
lamented  his  death,  and  the  marquis  of 
i Pescara  that  of  Bayard— that  willingness 
to  admit  the  meritof  an  adversary,  as  when 
I the  old  knight  in  the  Romance  of  Gyron 
le  Courtois,  declares  that  the  most  perfect 
knight  he  has  ever  seen,  was  his  personal 
enemy,  for  whose  death  he  has  wept  and 
mourned,  till  he  thought  he  should  have 
died,§  that  deep  consciousness  of  fulfilling 
a ministry  of  love  and  honour,  which 
every  office  of  the  church  contributed  to 
strengthen  and  exalt — these  were  features 
of  the  military  character  in  the  middle 
ages,  which  fully  justified  the  remark  of 
Don  Antonio  de  Guevara,  that  “to  be  a 
knight  and  to  be  a good  Christian,  are  two 
thing.s  which  agree  very  well  together  in 
the  law  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri.st.  Believe 
me,”  he  adds,  “Seigneur,  heaven  is  filled 
with  knights,  and  hell  with  fools.”  The 
romances  of  chivaliy.  as  Fauriel  remarks, 
are  in  one  sense  historic  sources,  inasmuch 
as  they  represent  an  entire  system  of  man- 
ners which  really  existed.||  The  Carlo- 
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vingian  Romances,  which  are  still  for  the 
most  part  contained  in  old  manuscripts 
difficult  to  decypher,  represent  the  Crat 
age  of  chivalry  when  it  was  thoroughly 
religious.  Those  of  the  Round  Table  in- 
dicate an  alteration,  their  object  being  to 
magnify  love;  though  religion  still  occu- 
pied too  much  place  in  the  world,  not  to 
enter  into  them  of  necessity  as  an  acces- 
sary. In  many  of  these,  love  is  treated 
according  to  the  purest  and  most  delicate 
ideal,  free  from  sensuality,  and  offending 
not  raaniage.  However,  the  champions 
of  peace  disappear  in  them,  to  make  room 
for  men  who  are  only  the  counteiparts  of 
Achilles ; who  will  resign  treasures  with- 
out fighting  for  them,  but  who,  if  there  be 
an  attempt  to  touch  that  on  which  they 
have  set  their  heart,  will  resist  to  the  la.st, 
and  suffer  no  one  to  take  this  from  them. 
Thus  the  eternal  opposition  between  the 
priest  and  the  warrior,  was  only  silenced 
for  a time,  and  chivalry  itself  became  in 
opposition  to  the  church,  in  later  days, 
when  its  gallantry  predominated.  The 
distinction  between  the  chivaliy  of  the 
Graal,  and  that  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
Round  Table,  will  explain  many  passages 
of  history  which  might  otherwise  lead  to 
misinterpretation  and  error.  Nevertheless, 
that  even  independent  of  the  chivalrous 
system,  a pacific  mind  had  charact<’rizcd 
the  military  character  during  ages  of  faith 
from  the  beginning,  is  clear  from  innume- 
rable examples.  They  occur  early,  as  un- 
der the  old  civilization  in  St-  Victor,  the 
warrior  of  Marseilles,  and  St.  Martin,  and 
that  celebrated  conqueror  of  the  Gotha, 
Narscs,  who  never  gave  battle  without 
having  wept  the  night  before,  in  some 
church  into  which  he  had  retired.  Simi- 
larly among  the  barbarous  warriors,  on 
first  embracing  the  Christian  religion, 
many  illustrious  instances  are  found.  'Wit- 
ness the  noble  Eedieius,  of  heroic  fame, 
who,  no  less  charitable  than  brave,  fed 
four  thousand  poor  during  a famine,  with 
the  produce  of  his  estates.*  Vectius  was 
another  of  these  soldiers.  “His  whole 
household,”  says  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
“ imitates  his  virtues.  Nothing  of  corrup- 
tion in  his  indulgence,  nothing  of  harsh- 
ness in  his  severity,  which  is  so  tempered 
as  to  be  melancholy  rather  than  sad.  He 
reads  the  holy  Scriptures  frequently,  above 
all  at  his  meals ; he  recites  the  Psalms 
often,  and  sings  them  oftener.  It  is  a kind 
of  life  quite  novel.  It  is  an  accomplished 

* Gieg.  Tur.  Hist.  ii.  24. 
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monk  under  tho  tunic  of  a warrior.”  Speak- 
ing of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  a true 
peace-maker,  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis 
say.  “ he  was  greatly  renowned  for  his  vic- 
tories, and  for  his  works  of  mercy."* 
William  of  Jumiege  describes  Drogon  de 
Coulances,  son  of  Tancred  de  Hanleville, 
as  eminent  for  Christian  sentiments,  as  well 
as  knightly  valour,  f Wo  6nd  many  soldiers 
praised  for  their  pacidc  works.  Obizo,  that 
glorious  warrior  of  Brescia,  in  1180,  whose 
charities  and  gracious  acts  might  be  read  of 
in  the  convent  of  St.  J ulia,  used  to  go  into 
the  woods  and  cut  down  timber,  and  carry 
it  on  his  shoulders  to  the  cottages  of  the 


in  safety.*  The  reader  will  recognise  in 
this  description  the  attentive  scholar  of  St. 
Stephen,  whose  instructions  we  heard  above. 
Of  Henry,  mareschal  of  France,  in  the  time 
of  Philip  Augustus,  the  chronicles  of  St. 
Denis  say,  " that  he  was  a man  worthy  of 
praise  in  chivalry,  and  who,  above  all,  feared 
God.''-)- 

Ov  er  the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Castelleti  was 
an  inscription  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of 
John  Lemeingle,  marcbal  de  Boucicaut,  who 
built  it ; atid  iti  this  there  was  express 
mention  of  his  love  of  peace : for  one  line 


Speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  "Trans  hominem  soleis,  ctpacis  cultoret  a;qui.”J 


church  of  St.  Saviour,  at  Bloi-s,  Peter  of 
Blois  say.s,  “Gaufridus,  tho  soldier,  though 
with  slender  means,  but  eminent  for  tiohle- 
ness  of  soul  and  blood,  a must  faithful  imi- 
tator of  the  Samaritan  in  tho  Gospel,  has 
shown  mercy  to  tho  clergy  of  Blois,  whoso 
sorrows  priests  and  levites  despised  in  pass- 
ing by.  His  name  shall  be  in  memory  from 
getieration  to  generation,  and  his  house  shall 
inherit  a blessing  for  cver."§  When  we 
sec  men  building  churches,  it  is  as  natural 
to  coticlude  that  they  loved  peace  as  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  pacific,  when  we  find 
them  devoted  to  gardening,  lika  Girardot, 
who  after  being  a musketeer  of  Louis  XIV. 
conduced  so  greatly  to  the  advance  of  hor- 
ticultural science  in  France.  Bertrand,  born 
in  the  castle  of  Setio,  son  of  Rayrnund,  and 
of  the  daughter  of  the  count  of  Toulouse, 
who  was  snniamed  Cut-steel,  when  a soldier, 
sedulously  followed  the  manners  of  blessed 
Martin,  stitdying  by  every  mode  to  relieve 
the  misery  of  the  poor,  doing  no  evil  to  any 
one,  pious,  modest,  peaceable,  remote  from 
all  movement  of  anger,  provoking  no  one, 
despising  no  one,  so  that  he  was  loved  by 
noble  and  ignoble,  rich  and  poor.||  Another 
of  these  pacific  soldiers  was  blessed  Hugo 
do  Lacerta,  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  was 
afterwards  disciple  of  St.  Stephen  of  Grand- 
mont.  In  all  the  wars  in  which  he  was 
obliged  to  serve,  it  was  his  constant  resolu- 
tion to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  rendering  to  God  the  things  which  are 
God's,  and  to  Cxsar  those  which  are  Caesar's. 
He  used  to  make  fly  those  whom  he  was 
unwilling  to  capture,  aud  to  he  the  first  to 
seize  those  whom  others  would  have  cap- 
tured, in  order  that  he  might  dismiss  them 

• Ad.  An.  1031.  t Lib.  viL  30. 

1 Jacob.  MatvecU  Chronic.  Brixianum,  Diat. 
vii.  66.  ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It.  Script.  1.  aiv. 


i Pet.  Bios.  Epist.  Ixxvii. 

0 Vita  St.  Bert.  ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script,  vi. 


The  book  of  the  deeds  of  this  pacific  warrior, 
as  a true  picture  ofchivalroiis  manners  down 
to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
posses.ses  a great  historical  im]K>rtance.  Let 
us  hear  its  testimony.  One  great  object  of 
his  life  is  to  procure  peace  for  the  Church 
by  pacific  meatis ; “ for  in  matters  that  relate 
to  the  soul  and  conscience,  no  one  should  be 
constrained  by  force,  nor  ought  one  to  wish 
to  do  it ; for  it  should  come  from  pure  free 
will,  nor  does  God  wish  to  he  sen’ed  through 
force."}  “He  is  void  of  cupidity,  and 
liberal  of  his  own.  Whoever  aspires  to 
high  degree  must  be  without  cupidity  to 
amass  riches.  Never,  in  all  his  life,  did  he 
acquire  seigneury,  lands,  or  heritage,  and 
even  he  makes  small  account  of  his  own 
patrimony.  So  it  is  clear  his  thoughts  are 
elsewbere.il  His  conversation  is  always  on 
God  and  the  saints,  or  on  some  good  ex- 
ample of  chivalry  ; and  never  does  there 
escape  his  lips  a word  in  tho  least  injurious 
to  another,  nor  will  he  listen  to  such.”^ 
“The  virtue  of  justice  shines  in  him  won- 
derfully. No  one  can  better  practise  it, 
though  he  never  uses  undue  rigour  or 
cruelty  to  any  creature  bom  ; and  it  is 
marvellous  to  consider  how,  by  the  means  of 
one  knight,  so  many  insolent  and  rebellious 
people,  accustomed  to  fear  nothing,  can  be 
brought  to  discipline  and  peace.”**  “He 
is  not  alone  just,  but  pitious  and  full  of 
compassion,  as  ought  to  be  every  brave  man. 
Never  does  ho  refuse  any  one,  whatever  evil 
he  may  have  done  him,  if  he  asks  mercy. 


* De  Vita  B.  llugoaisde  Lacerta,  ap  id.  tom. 

vi.  t Ad  an.  1214. 

* Stethe  Anoal.  Genueascs,  ap.  Murat.  Rer.  It. 
Script,  xvii. 

1 Le  Livre  dea  Faicta  du  M.  do  Boucicaut,  p. 
iii.  3.  I Ibid.  iv.  6. 

S Ibid.  iv.  7.  ••  Ibid.  iv.  8. 

tt  Ibid.  iv.  9. 
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**  He  rises  very  early,  in  order  to  employ 
the  greatest  part  of  the  morning  in  the  service 
of  God.  He  spends  three  hours  in  prayer. 
After  the  business  of  the  day  he  goes  to 
vespers,  and  spends  the  rest  of  the  evening 
in  conversation,  and  then  retires  to  finish  his 
senice.  On  Sundays  and  festivals  he  makes 
pilgrimages  on  foot,  and  hears  read  fine 
books  of  the  lives  of  saints,  or  speaks  to 
persons  of  devotion.”  In  Spain  and  Italy 
men  of  precisely  the  same  type  were  found. 
What  pacific  warriors  were  Francis  Carmi- 
niola,  who  commanded  the  Venetian  anny, 
and  FrancisSforza,generalofthe Florentines; 
the  latter  of  whom  re-established  peace 
among  all  the  princes  and  republics  of  Italy 
with  the  highest  praise  and  glory’ ; and  after 
all  his  wars  governed  the  people  with  such 
mildness,  justice,  and  incredible  charity,  as 
to  be  worthy  of  everlasting  renown  and 
honour.* * * §  Who  would  omit  mention,  while 
pursuing  this  theme,  of  Obertus  Doria,  so 
often  victorious  at  sea,  and  so  glorious  for 
governing  Genoa  with  holiness  arrd  justice? 
W’ho  of  Lucian  Doria,  who  gave  the  silver 
cups  of  his  table  to  relieve  his  needy  men  ; 
and  when  one  rower  asked  a.ssistance,  and 
he  had  nothing  else  to  give,  took  off  the  stud 
of  his  own  belt  and  gave  it  to  him  ? Who, 
again,  of  Guillelmo  Ernbriaco,  a name  not 
to  perish,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of 
Genoa  in  Palestine,  and  was  the  first  to 
mount  the  wall  of  Caesarea,  and  who  chose 
nothing  for  his  share  of  the  spoils  but  that 
emerald  vase  from  Solomon’s  temple  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Lorenzo  P-j-  Shall  I remain  here  longer, 
waiting,  like  Ulysses,  on  the  shores  of  the 
dead,  to  see 

(I  Ttr  ?t’  ?X6oi 

*Ajrip£)p  ffpoioav,  ot  df)  TO  npSadfv  oXovro.J 

We  must  not  delay.  Let  us  proceed  with 
the  assurance  that  each  of  these  brave  men, 
who  so  often  walked  in  meek  procession 
under  banners  breathing  only  penitence  and 
peace,  would  under  colours,  too,  have  re- 
peated from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the 
words  of  Nestor : 

' A(f)pfjT<iap,  ddtfuarof,  dpiarids  iariv  tKtiPot, 

* Of  noXipov  (parai  midrjplov,  oKpvdtvros-^ 

• Benedict.  Accolti  Aretini  de  praestantia  viro- 
rum  suae  a?vi  Dialog.  Thesaur.  Antiq.  Ilal. 

t Jacob.  Bracelliiu  de  Claris  Genueusibus,  ap. 

Ant.  It  i.  J xi.  627. 

§ ix.  64. 


As  Cato  said  of  the  Roman  citizen  in  the 
olden  time, 

“ Prictulit  arma  togae;  sed  pacem  armatus  ama- 
vU.”»  { 

1 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  blazon,  | 
that  pompous  reminiscence  of  the  tented 
field,  while  under  Catholic  influence,  besides 
inspiring  religious  thoughtfulness,  was  not 
without  symptoms  of  the  pacific  desire,  i 
Some  of  the  ancient  mottoes,  though  cries  I 
of  arms,  were  full  of  amiable  poe.sy,  and  ; 
seemed  to  bring  the  temembrance  of  peace  ; 
into  battle.  Such  was  that  of  the  cry  of  i 
the  Sire  de  Prie,  “ Chants  d’oiseaux;”  and 
that  of  the  Sire  de  Cullent,  “Notre  Dame  au  ! 
peigne  d’or!”  Those  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, Bourbon,  and  Gueldres,  of  the  counts 
of  Foix,  Vergy,  Auxerre,  and  Hainault,  and 
of  the  Sire  de  Coney,  were  “ Our  Lady,” 
with  the  name  of  their  fief  added.  The 
symbolism  of  pride,  in  some  countries,  has 
survived  that  of  Christian  peace,  which 
found  men  to  bear  it  meekly  but  steadily 
amidst  the  wars  and  disorders  which  deso- 
lated society  in  the  middle  ages ; but  one 
cannot  altogether  reject  such  testimony  to 
the  truth  we  are  here  investigating. 

W’^o  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
three  kinds  of  war  which  pacific  men  waged 
and  sanctioned  in  ages  of  faith,  which  were 
wars  for  justice,  wars  for  mercy,  and  wars  for 
peace. 

To  the  first  that  blessed  thirst  we  before 
spoke  of  no  doubt  contributed,  while  peace 
itself  required  them.  The  Platonician  of 
old  says,  that  “ the  end  of  war  is  justice.” 
Such  was  the  avowed  and  real  object  of 
many  wars  in  the  middle  ages.  Thus  it 
was  the  love  of  justice  which  determined 
Duke  Lewis,  the  husband  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
to  engage  in  long  and  costly  expeditions  to 
defend  the  rights  of  his  subjects  and  avenge 
their  injuries.  Hence,  in  1225,  he  passed 
into  Poland,  and  besieged  the  castle  of 
Lubantsk,  because  some  of  his  merchants 
had  been  robbed  near  it ; and  some  time 
after  he  marched  into  Franconia,  to  obtain 
reparation  for  injuries  inflicted  on  a pedlar,  f 
You  smile:  but  so  alive  were  men  to  a 
sense  of  justice  in  those  times,  that  no 
sacrifice  seemed  too  great  when  it  was  a 
question  of  redressing  a wrong  inflicted  on 
the  weak.  When  the  crossed  knights  of 
Thuringia  returned  with  a resolution  to  re- 
instate St.  Elizabeth  and  her  son  in  her 

• Lucan  ix. 

t Montalembert,  Hist,  de  S.  Eliz.  97, 
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domains,  we  read,  that  they  feared  if  they 
were  not  to  do  so,  lest  they  should  merit  the 
eternal  fire  of  hell.  The  words  of  the  Sire 
do  Varila,  who  commanded  them,  to  the  ' 
usurper,  Duke  Henry  show  how  ncccssaiA' 
it  was  thought  to  correct  injustice  by  all 
means  pos^^iblo.  “Alas!  young  prince,” 
he  exclaimed,  “what  have  yon  done?  Fi ! 
what  shame  ! I blush  to  think  of  it.  Know 
that  you  have  offended  God,  disbonoureil 
all  the  coimtry.  A rude  peasant  would 
not  have  wrought  such  felony  against  an 
equal.  Your  act  cries  vengeancelo  God ; and 
I fear  his  wrath  will  fall  on  the  whole  land 
unless  you  do  penance.  Reconcile  yourself  to 
iliis  lady,  and  restore  to  your  brotlicr’s  son 
what  you  have  usurped."  The  young  jirince 
burst  into  tears,  and  promised  to  restore 
every  thing.  “'Tis  well,”  replied  Varila; 
“there  is  in>  other  way  of  escaping  the  anger 
of  God.”*  Similarly,  when  Venice  sent  to 
interpose  between  the  Paduans  and  Ecce* 
lino  de  Romana,  one  of  their  envoys,  Maicus  1 
Quihmis,  told  the  tyrant  to  his  face,  in 
presence  of  his  brother  Alheric  and  his 
friends,  that  men  invested  with  pow'cr,  if  they 
desire  glory,  must  abstain  from  nnjiisi  wars; 
and  that  if  they  do  any  thing  a.:.:ainst  justice, 
they  must  be  quick  to  retract  ami  give  satis- 
faction.f Even  for  some  deplorable  contests 
which  afflicted  society  in  the  middle  ages,  it 
is  but  fair  to  remark  that  justice  was  the 
avowed  object  of  the  combatants,  although 
they  may  have  misunderstood  the  can've. 
After  the  death  of  Louis-le-Deboiinairc, 
Lolhaire  rested  his  pretension^t  on  the  title 
ascribed  to  him  of  emperor,  and  the  justice 
of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  kingdom. 
Being  defeated  in  the  terrible  battle  of  Fon- 
tanel, near  Aiixerrc,  by  his  two  brothers, 
Lewis  and  Charles,  the  victors  spared  the 
fugitives,  and  promised  oblivion  to  all  past 
offences.  Finally,  the  two  kings  and  the 
army,  afflicted  at  having  come  to  battle  with 
a brother  and  with  Christians,  asked  the 
bishops  what  they  ought  to  do  inconsequence. 
The  bishops  assembled  in  council,  and  de- 
livered this  judgment:  that,  having  fought 
for  justice,  they  were  exempt  from  guilt ; 
but  that  if  any  one,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  conscience,  had  counselled 
or  acted  in  (his  w ar  through  anger,  or  hatred, 
or  vain  glory,  or  any  other  sinister  motive, 
he  ought  to  confess  the  sin,  and  perform 
whatever pcnancewould  be  imposed  onhiin.^ 

• Montalembcrt,  Hiat.de  S.  Elii.  192. 

t Lfturcnlii  de  Munacia  Ezerinus,  ni.  ap.  Mur. 
Rer.  II.  Script  viii. 

{ Nilhardi  Hist.  Lib.  iii.  ap.  Script.  Rcr.  Franc, 
vi. 


Lolhaire  continuing  to  make  war,  his  two  | 

! brothers  met  at  Strasbourg,  and  declared,  i 
] in  their  address  to  the  two  armies,  that  it  | 

! was  not  an  unjust  ambition  which  made  | 
them  act  so,  but  that  they  wished  if  God,  | 
by  means  of  their  army,  would,  at  length, 
give  them  re.st  for  the  public  welfare.  I'he 
oath  taken  by  them  to  sustain  each  other 
began  with  these  words:  “For  the  love  of 
God  and  for  ilie  Chri.stian  people,"  “ I* * * §ro 
Deu  amor  e(  pro  Christian  ])oblo,"  which 
showed,  ui  least,  on  what  avowed  piinciples 
they  acted.  Again,  it  is  but  fair  to  observe 
that  the  wars  of  Edward  111.  and  Henrv,  * 
in  France,  had  so  much  claim  to  be  included  • 
in  this  category,  that,  as  Stephen  l*asquier 
remarks,  some  Frenchmen  lost  their  lives 
ignomiuiously  for  asserting  the  justice  of  j 
their  cause.  Suger,  indeed,  alluding  to  i] 
some  pretensions  of  William  II.,  had  well  l| 
said  that  it  would  be  neither  just  nor  natural  ' 
that  the  French  sliould  be  subject  to  the  \\ 
j Knglisli.nor  the  Etigiish  to  the  French;*  but  ‘ 
when  Pliilip  de  Valois  received  the  crown, 
it  was  by  virtue  of  whui  the  Flemings  called 
a new  law,  the  Salic  being  then  known  in  no 
I Ollier  nation.  Its  orii*iii  iti  Ganl  was  doubt-  | 

I ful:  lliero  had  never  before  been  occa.sion  to 
I apply  it,  ihecrownhavingalwaysdcscendedlo  ; 

I male  heirs.  It  was  not  in  force  in  the  duchies  | 

! and  counties  whicli  were  members  of  tlic  11 
I crown  of  France,  as  was  seen  when  Matilda,  j 
j mother  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  inherited 
I the  duchy  of  Normandy ; and  w hen  Leonora, 

I his  wile,  brought  to  him  by  her  right  I 
j Aquitaine  and  Poicion;  while  the  right  of  | 
j women  to  govern  F'rance  as  regents  was  un-  ; 

! questioned. f That  the  grounds  fi«r  these  1 
! wars,  were  instiffieienl  we  have  already  seen. 

It  is  only  argued  now  that  there  was  some  j 
excuse  lor  them;  and  that,  at  least,  the  j 
object  alleged  in  their  defence  at  the  lime  j 
i was  nothing  else  but  the  resolution  tomain- 
' lain  justice.  Lot  ns  proceed  to  consider  the  | 
i wars  which  were  carried  on  through  mercy,  j 
The  jiisiice  of  these,  which  it  ]>leases  some  | 
modern  theologians  to  placet  in  niiher  an  | 
equivocal  light,  J has  been  admitted  by  the 
gravest  authorities  among  those  opposed  to  1 
the  Ca’holic  Church,  os  by  Grotius,  who  I 
defends  and  extols  their  real  principle. § j 
The  men  who  heard  Fonlqiic  de  Neuilly 
and  St.  Bernard  had  a difflcnlty  of  another 
kind;  for  what  per|)le.xed  many  of  them  was 
the  call  to  forsake  amusements  and  vices  and 
iniquitous  wars  for  the  ways  of  penance  and 

• Vita  I.ndovic  VI.  np.  Duchesne,  iv. 

f Uccherches  do  la  Franco,  Ur.  ii.  18. 

t La  Hougc  do  Ecclesia,  211. 

§ De  Jure  BclU  cl  Pacis,  ti.  15. 
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of  charity.  That  they  were  about  to  be 
cruel  and  intolerant  by  taking  the  cross 
would  have  been  a very  convenient  thought 
for  some,  but  unfortunately  such  a pretence 
never  occurred  to  any  one;  for  the  true 
grounds  of  the  crusades,  which  rendered  it 
impossible,  were  always  shown.  "By  what 
right,"  asks  the  author  of  the  Tree  of 
Battles,  " can  we  make  war  against  the 
Sarassius  or  other  in&dels  ? 1 will  prove 

that  we  cannot  do  it  lawfully  on  account  of 
their  being  infidels ; for  God  has  made  the 
goods  of  the  earth  for  all  human  creatures 
indifferently,  for  the  bad  as  well  as  the 
good.  The  sun  is  not  hotter  for  one  than 
for  the  other;  the  land  of  the  miscreants 
produces  as  good  com  as  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  God  has  given  them  empires  and 
kingdoms.  But  if  God  has  given  them  this, 
why  should  Christians  deprive  them  of  it? 
Moreover,  we  should  not,  and  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  holy  Scripture,  oblige  infidels 
to  embrace  the  holy  faith  and  baptism,  but 
must  leave  them  with  the  free  will  which  God 
has  given  to  them.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
make  war  upon  them  to  compel  them  to 
embrace  the  holy  faith,  'car  par  force  ne 
doit  homme  estre  contraint  a la  foy  croyre 
but  since  the  infidels  have  taken  possession 
of  the  country  and  oppressed  the  Christians 
who  are  in  h,  the  Christians  may  recover 
it  from  them  by  arms.”  The  religious 
question,  indeed,  had  been  decided  by  the 
decrees  of  councils;  as  by  that  of  Toledo, 
which  forbad  force  to  be  employed  for  such 
a purpose,  adding,  "cui  enim  viilt  Deus 
miseretur,  et  quern  vult  indurat.”  The 
political,  or  rather  the  question  of  mercy, 
required  only  a statement  of  facts  to  be 
decided  by  the  common  voice  of  Christians, 
as  men.  Hear  how  one  who  had  witnessed 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  east, 
speaks  of  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended. 
"Behold  how  we  are  pressed  on  all  sides. 
How  shall  we  be  able  to  live  securely  in  this 
corner  of  the  land  of  the  west  ? We  shall 
have  nowhere  to  fly  but  to  the  sea.  That 
is  the  end.  Alas ! if  you  had  zeal  for  God, 
you  would  compose  your  differences,  and 
arm  in  defence  of  the  Church  ? Why  do 
you  exercise  yourselves  in  these  tournaments, 
which  are  forbidden,  cruel,  expensive,  and 
to  souls  very  dangerous.’’*  Not  intolerance 
or  blind  religious  zeal,  but  mercy,  therefore, 
led  to  the  crusades,  which  were  originally 
undertaken  through  compassion  for  the 
Christians  oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Sarassins,  and  from  a desire,  according  to 

* Nicole,  Le  Grand  Voyage  i Jerusalem,  f.  cx. 


the  tradition  of  all  Christian  times,  to  re- 
deem them  from  slavery  and  the  extreme 
peril  of  losing  their  souls,  consequent  on 
their  position.  The  ambassadors  of  the 
Emperor  Alexis,  in  the  council  of  Placentia, 
convoked  by  Urban  II.,  represented  only 
the  afflictions  of  the  faithful  in  the  east,  and 
the  terrible  servitude  with  which  they  were 
menaced  if  those  of  the  west  did  not  succour 
thtpn.  In  all  the  treaties  made  with  the 
infidels  the  redemption  of  captives  was 
always  one  of  the  first  articles  ;*  and  the 
success  of  tlie  faithful  in  this  respect  is 
attested  by  the  number  of  those  treaties 
concluded  with  them  to  that  effect.  Inno- 
cent III.,  who  had  the  crusades  so  much  at 
heart — who  commanded  that  vessels  only  of 
wood  or  earthenware  should  be  placed  upon 
his  table,  during  their  continuance,  and  had 
the  gold  and  silver  plate  of  his  household 
melted  down  to  supply  money  for  the  arma- 
ment— began  his  pontificate  by  instituting 
the  order  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  and 
giving  the  cross  to  them  before  any  of  the 
warriors  whom  he  sent  to  Palestine ; and 
finished  it  in  the  same  manner  when  he  saw 
the  failure  of  the  Christian  arms,  by  sending 
monks  and  briefs  to  all  the  princes  of 
Europe,  to  excite  them  to  deliver  their 
brethren.  The  argument  he  used  was  to 
remind  them  of  the  terrible  maledictions 
pronounced  by  the  prophet  upon  those  who 
lived  in  abundance,  seeking  only  to  satisfy 
their  love  of  repose,  and  who  remained  in- 
sensible to  the  affliction  of  Joseph.  "Remem- 
ber,” he  said,  “how  the  Lord  has  sworn 
their  destruction,  which  shall  be  so  antire 
that  there  will  not  be  found  a man  to  bury 
their  bones ;”  and  certainly  it  indicates  no 
spirit  inconsistent  with  the  blessed  pacific, 
when  having  their  minds  filled  with  such 
reflections  men  left  their  lands  and  castles 
to  suffer  for  their  brethren  in  the  east,  who 
were  stretching  out  their  hands  to  them  for 
assistance.  " Woe  to  us,  woe  to  us,"  cried 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Clermont,  when 
they  heard  an  account  of  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  Sarassins.  The 
universal  Church,  assembled  in  councils, 
wept  at  the  misery  and  peril  of  the  captives. 
If  she  armed  princes  to  deliver  them,  it  was 
from  the  same  motive  which  induced  her  to 
send  monks  to  redeem  them.  Hear  the 
terms  of  the  indulgence  published  by  the 
sovereign  pontiff'  to  the  faithful  in  the 
council  of  Clermont.  " Lot  every  one  who 
has  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  unite  with  us. 

* La  Tradition  de  I’Egliie  pour  Ic  Racbat  des 
Esclaves,  118. 
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Let  U8  help  our  brethren : let  us  break 
their  bonds.  Let  us  cast  off  their  yoke. 
Cancel,  by  a work  so  agreeable  to  God,  the 
robberies,  fires,  and  homicides,  which  ex- 
clude from  the  kingdom  of  God  ; in  order 
that  by  pious  works  and  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  you  may  obtain  indulgence.  Have 
compassion  on  the  afflictions  and  labours 
of  your  brethren,  for  we  are  all  members, 
one  of  another,  heirs  of  God  and  co-heirs 
of  .lesus  Christ.”*  The  letter  of  Alexander 
III.  to  princes,  knights,  and  all  the  faithful 
of  Chri.st,  is  no  less  explicit  as  to  the  motive 
which  should  animate  the  crusaders.  It 
begins  with  these  words : " Amongst  all 
things  which  in  the  course  of  mortal  affairs 
the  divine  wisdom  has  disposed  for  the 
exercise  of  charity,  not  easily  can  any  case 
be  found  in  which  charity  can  be  exercised 
with  more  fruit  and  merit  than  if  the  neces- 
sity of  the  oriental  Church  be  provided  for, 
and  tlie  faithful  Christians  of  tlie  cast  de- 
fended from  the  attacks  of  the  pagans ; for  if 
the  Creator  of  men  and  angels  bowed  the 
heavens,  and  came  down  and  undenveut 
the  death  of  the  cross  for  our  salvation,  it 
remains  that  no  one  should  live  any  longer 
for  himself,  but  for  Him  who  died  for  us 
and  rose  again,  and  delivered  himself  up  for 
us  as  an  odour  of  sweetness  unto  God."t 
“The  sufferings  of  tlie  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land,"  saith  St.  Gregory  VI  I.,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  “ make  me  wish  for  death." 

That  the  bearing  assistance  to  oppressed 
Christians  as  to  fellow  members  of  one 
mystic  body,  was  tlie  real  principle  of  the 
crusades,  appears  evident  also  from  the 
spirit  of  the  princes  and  people  who  obeyed 
the  summons  of  the  popes.  Hence,  in 
ancient  works,  as  in  the  chronicle  of  Halber- 
stad,  the  crusade  is  named  “ Mysterium," 
as  of  an  imitation  of  the  passion. 

The  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  s]K-aking 
of  Philip  Augustus,  say,  that  when  the 
king  heard  the  sad  news  from  Palestine, 
“ he  had  much  great  pity  and  much  great 
compassion  for  the  Christian  faith,  which 
in  his  time  had  suffered  such  ignominy.”; 
The  crusaders  did  not  forget,  os  Walafried 
Strabo  remarks  in  his  sermon  on  the  sub- 
version of  Jerusalem,  “that  as  Jesus  drew 
near  to  it,  seeing  the  city,  lie  wept  over  it.”§ 
Suger  had  advised  King  Louis  VII.  against 
the  crusade:  but  subsequently,  when  he 
learned  the  distress  of  the  Christians  in 
the  east,  and  felt  for  the  late  disasters, 

• Guill.  T)i.  i.  I5. 
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which  would  inspire  the  infidels  with  fresh  | 
courage,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  con-  I 
vince  his  countiymen  of  the  necessity  of 
making  a new  crusade,  ho  came  to  the  cx- 
traordinarj'  resolution  of  making  one  him- 
self, and  of  bearing  assistance  to  Palestine  ] 
as  abbot  of  St  Denis,  under  the  standard  I 
of  the  abbey.  He  mode  his  vow  and  took 
the  cross,  but  secretly,  until  he  procured 
consent  from  the  pope.  Then  he  selected 
a body  of  picked  troops,  and  laid  his  plan 
of  crossing  over  at  once  by  sea,  so  as  to 
avoid  G recce.  lie  soon  found  noble  war-  ; 
riors  anxious  to  share  in  the  expedition,  ' 
but  his  own  death  arrived  before  he  had 
commenced  this  heroic  act  of  penitence  , 
and  mercy.  The  historian  of  the  cru- 
saders of  Pisa,  who  begins  with  tliese  { 
words,  “We  have  undertaken  to  record  the  ! 
things  which  Almighty  God  has  deigned  to 
affect  by  the  Pisan  people,”  shows  clearly  i 
tliat  of  these  brave  men  who  gave  the  spoils 
to  the  Church  of  Pisa,  tlie  ruling  motive 
in  assisting  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
and  again  in  making  war  upon  Maxare-  ' 
dech,  the  tyrant  of  Majorca,  was  the  desire  i 
to  deliver  the  Christians  who  were  in  cap-  I 
tirity.*  Every  war  against  the  infidels  j 
had  the  same  origin.  The  letters  of  Adel-  ' 
gorius,  archbishop  of  Magdebourg,  in  lllO.  , 
to  the  bishops  of  Saxony,  F raflce,  and  Ix>r-  j 
raine,  imploring  them  “ to  sanctify  a war  , 
and  call  the  nations  to  protect  tliat  infant  i 
Church  from  the  idolaters,"  dwell  for  this 
reason  on  the  cruel  sufl'erings  of  the  faith-  ' 
ful.f  Similarly  the  noble  letter  of  Pope  j 
Alexander  IV.,  in  1 200,  to  the  archbishop 
of  Kourdeaux,  desiring  him  to  call  a council 
of  his  suffragans  to  deliberate  on  tlie  best 
way  of  resisting  the  Tartars,;  exposes  a 
case  for  the  exercise  of  mercy,  and  not  of 
the  passions,  which  lead  to  unjust  war. 
The  Sarassins,  whom  Charles  Martel  de-  | 
feated  in  the  plains  of  Tours,  had  come  ! 
out  of  Spain  in  such  numbers  that  no  one  ! 
could  estimate  them;  and  with  all  the  pro- 
risions  for  effecting  a permanent  conquest 
of  the  country,  ravaging  all  before  them 
with  savage  cruelty  :§  that  victory,  with  tlie 
battle  of  the  Naves  de  Tolosa,  aebievements 
which  supply  a theme  worthy  of  as  many 
tuneful  or  eloquent  lips  as  Marathon  and 
Salamis  were  triumphs  of  mercy  and  of 
all  her  dearest  interests ; for  what  would 
have  become  of  the  merciful  if  tlie  crescent 
had  then  conquered  ? The  wars  of  tlie 

• Ap.  Mur,  Rer.  It.  Script,  tom.  vi. 
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Normans  in  Sicily  may  be  included  in  tlie 
same  category.  Roger,  count  of  Calabria, 
in  his  diploma  to  the  Church  of  Catana, 
in  which  he  says,  that  by  God's  assistance, 
witliout  which  he  could  not  have  succeeded, 
he  has  with  his  army  laboured  incessantly 
to  acquire  the  land  of  Sicily  for  the  work 
of  God,  in  which  labour  the  number  of 
his  soldiers  that  are  dead  is  known  only  to 
God  and  to  his  saints,  but  to  him  and  to 
all  other  men  unknown,*  does  not  speak 
like  one  insensible  to  the  virtues  of  peace. 
“I,  Roger,"  these  are  his  words,  “have 
myself  planted  in  this  land,  which  I give 
to  tlie  Church  of  Catana,  forty  thousand 
vines."  In  the  preface  to  his  diploma, 
in  the  Church  of  Jlessaua,  he  says,  “the 
Lord  beheld  with  an  eye  of  ineay  the 
j misery  of  the  Sicilian  Church,  which  suf- 
fered so  long  under  the  oppression  of 
the  Sarassins.  Happy  tlie  day,  and  for 
ever  glorious,  in  which  the  Norman  first 
arrived  on  the  Sicilian  shores ; for  then 
the  Church  of  God  was  strengthened,  the 
Christian  name  exalted,  and  the  clergy 
and  people  augmented.  Happy  land,  in 
which  the  Christian  name  and  the  Chris- 
tian people  have  recovered  tlieir  dignity.f" 
Innumerable  places  had  reason  to  bless 
the  memory  of  such  warriors.  When  Lis- 
bon was  possessed  by  the  Moors,  and 
besieged  in  1117,  by  King  Alfonso,  who 
delivered  it,  there  were  in  that  war  many 
foreign  knights  from  various  parts  of 
Europe,  who  came  there  to  fight,  we  are 
told,  for  the  sake  of  religion;!  **> 
fact,  for  the  interests  of  mercy  in  the  truest 
and  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Of  such  a 
war  tlie  pacific  cannot  complain  ; though 
I it  was  for  them  in  later  times  to  raise  their 
I voice  to  denounce  other  foreign  soldiers 
who  met  before  the  same  city  with  anus 
I in  their  hands,  not  "religionis  causa,"  but 
rather  recklessly  to  destroy  the  works  of 
I religion,  moved  by  the  ignoble  passion, 
against  which  society  can  only  be  protected 
by  Bcaflolds  and  the  galleys.  But,  as 
Michelet  says,  we  have  crusaders  and  a 
religion  of  a new  kind.  We  have  faith  in 
gold,  and  the  modem  hero  will  risk  as 
much  to  gain  a sequin  as  Richard  the  lion- 
hearted  for  SL  John  of  Acre.  After  making 
all  due  abatement  in  consideration  of  the 
abuses  which  crept  in,  the  character  of  the 
knights  who  engaged  in  these  wars  for 
the  deliverance  of  oppressed  Christians 
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cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  or  displeasure  by  the  lovers  of 
pence.  The  first  care  of  the  Norman 
knights,  on  arriHng  in  the  south  of  Italy, 

I was  to  repair  to  that  famous  church  which 
was  built  in  the  fifth  century  on  Mount 
Gargano,  to  return  thanks  for  having  been 
conducted  by  the  holy  archangel  in  safety. 
After  delivering  Gaimar,  the  Lombard 
king  of  Salcmo,  from  the  Sarassins,  who 
had  landed  witli  tw'cnty  thousand  men  to 
demand  their  annual  tribute,  that  virtuous 
prince  offered  them  a splendid  recompense 
if  they  would  remain  to  defend  his  people ; 
but  the  noble  knights  refused  his  recom- 
pense. “Mes  li  Normaut  non  vouloient 
prendre  merite  do  deniers  de  ce  qn'il  avoit 
fait  pour  le  amor  de  Dieu."  They  promised, 
however,  on  their  return  home,  to  send  ont 
others  to  defend  him.  What  a compas- 
sionate spirit  breathed  in  that  Hermann 
Von  Salza,  elected  master  of  the  Teutonic 
order  in  tlie  twelfth  century,  whom  we 
shall  meet  again  among  the  blessed  peace- 
makers ; and  in  the  old  mareschal  of  the 
order  Dieteric  Von  Beraheira,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Hermann  Balk,  who  first 
entered  the  land,  and  of  whom  the  old 
chronicle  says,  “ He  was  wholly  magnani- 
mous— a Ulysses  in  heart,  and  a Hector  in 
courage."*  To  have  been  impelled  to  war 
by  passion  or  their  own  will,  these  men 
would  have  deemed  a crime  deserving  of 
signal  punishment  from  God.  The  chroni- 
cles of  St.  Denis,  speaking  of  some  Bretons, 
who  took  the  cross  in  119.3,  say,  “they  | 
were  men  who  followed  their  own  will ; 
and,  therefore,  their  undertaking  failed." 

In  1099,  when  the  nobles  and  people  of 
Milan  colhsitivcly  assumed  the  cross  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  injuries  were 
j)ardoned,  mortal  enemies  kissed  each  other 
in  the  public  streets,  and  a wonderful  peace 
was  made,  which  lasted  many  years,  so 
that  nothing,  we  read,  happened  afterwards 
worthy  of  notice.f  Thus  pacific  was  the 
commencement  of  these  wars ; and  those 
who  have  made  a study  of  history  will 
conclude  that  the  consequences  of  the 
crusades  were  pacific  in  blending  together 
the  different  classes  of  society  ; for  to  the 
day  when  the  seigneur  and  the  serf  de- 
parted without  distinction,  the  grounds  of 
more  Christian  peace  between  them  may 
assuredly  be  traced.  Warlike,  indeed,  was 
the  tone  of  poets  and  historians  when 

* Duaborg.  36. 
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aHiiding  to  these  trials.  Tasso,  inflamed 
with  ardour  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece, 
urges  the  Christian  princes  to  read  his 
poem  on  the  recover)-  of  .lenisalem,  adding, 

"And  in  this  legend,  all  that  gloriona  deed 
Read,  whilst  you  arm  you : arm  you  whilst  you 
read."* 

"I  do  not  believe,"  says  Orderic  Vitalis, 
“that  ever  a more  glorious  matter  was 
ofiered  to  philosophers  in  warlike  exjtedi- 
tions  than  tliat  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Lord  to  our  poets  and  writers,  when  He 
triumphs  in  the  east  by  the  arm  of  a smidl 
number  of  Christians.t  ‘Ah  ! be  it  not 
told  that  we  forsook  so  fair  a chevisnnee,' 
was  the  genera]  cry, 

Nona  thought  it  grievous,  for  so  good  an  end. 
Their  honours,  kingdoms,  and  their  lives  to 
spend.” 

Here  was,  no  doubt,  heroism  ; and  hence 
the  pseudo-reformers  were  at  great  pains 
to  prove  the  crusades  inconsistent  with  the 
gospel  of  peace.  Certainly,  as  Catholics 
replied  to  them,  it  was  more  valorous  to 
make  war  far  from  one’s  country  in  the 
unknown  sandy  plains  of  the  east  than  in 
the  valleys  of  France  to  excite  subjects 
against  their  princes,  to  surprise  them  at 
Meaux,  to  besiege  them  at  Paris,  and  to 
fill  all  Europe  with  murders  and  carnage.; 
But  still,  it  cannot  be  Justly  inferred  from 
the  difficulty  and  grandeur  of  their  enter- 
prize,  that  those  who  undertook  it  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  the 
pacific.  These  men,  who  went  to  fight,  to 
win  or  die  for  Christ  their  Lord,  might 
have  truly  said,  in  the  words  of  Godfrey 
to  the  Egyptian  ambassador, 

" Think  not  that  wara  we  love,  and  strife  affect ; 
Or  that  we  hate  sweet  peace,  or  rest  denay."^ 

Indeed,  the  care  which  the  crusaders  took 
before  leaving  their  hnccstral  towers  in 
Germany,  h’rance,  and  England,  to  provide 
for  their  sepulture  in  some  abbey  which 
they  especially  loved,  might  alone  convince 
‘ us  that  peace  was  written  at  the  bottom  of 
I their  hearts.  Many  take  leave  of  the 
: pacific  brethren  with  sighs  and  tears,  and 
j show,  by  gifts  to  monasteries,  that  wherever 
they  may  roam  their  affections  arc  fixed 
j there.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  setting 
out  for  the  crusade,  and  making  such 
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donations,  says,  “Since  through  the  pious 
memory  of  my  predecessors  1 began  from 
the  flower  of  my  first  youth  to  love  the 
convent  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Fumes. "»  ^Tiat 
a tender  religious  scene  was  the  departure 
of  the  young  Duke  Louis,  husband  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  from  the  monastery  of  Reyn-  j 
hartsbrunn,  when  he  set  out  for  the  crusade  I 
After  assisting  at  Comjilins,  he  placed  i 
himself  at  the  door  by  the  side  of  the  | 
priest  who  gave  the  holy  water,  and  as  j 
each  monk  passed  he  embraced  him  affec-  | 
tionately : even  the  children  of  the  choir  ' 
he  took  up  in  his  amis  and  impressed  a ^ 
paternal  kiss  on  their  innocent  foreheads.  | 
What  an  affecting  look  back  to  one  of  these 
houses  of  peace  did  the  Sire  de  Coucy  cast 
when  he  was  dying  of  melancholy  after  a 
long  captivity  in  Bithynia,  having  been 
made  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Nicopolis  in 
1397.  Perceiving  his  end  near,  he  wrote 
his  will,  and  demanded  to  be  buried  in 
the  convent  of  the  Celestins  of  Villencuve,  i 
which  he  had  founded,  and  his  revenues 
to  be  employed  in  finishing  the  buildings. 

The  generally-esteemed  holy  and  innocent 
character  of  these  wars  is  proof  that  they 
were  not  found  inconsistent  with  the  love  . 
of  peace.  John  of  Salisbury,  speaking  of  j 
the  Knights  Templars,  says,  “who  almost  1 
alone  of  all  men  cany  on  legitimate  wars."f  i 
Henoe,  in  the  very  sanctuaries  of  peace  i 
their  trophies  were  unfurled ; as  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  on  a window  j 
Suger  caused  to  be  painted  the  chief  ex-  i 
ploits  of  the  first  emsaders.  But  let  ns 
hear  how  their  enterprizo  is  described  by 
contemporaries.  Their  proclamations  of 
war  seem  to  be  invitations  to  peace,  for 
thus  they  speak  to  the  warriors  around 
them : “ Heaven  directs  you  on  the  way  of 
peace  and  safety,  and  you  choose  a way  of 
dissension  and  death.  All  the  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  beautiful,  and  all  his  paths  peace. 
Beware,  lest  tile  words  of  the  psalm  be- 
come applicable  to  you,  ‘Misery  is  in  their 
ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not 
known.'  We  seek  meekness,  and  not  wars, 
for  the  Lord  will  scatter  the  nations  that 
delight  in  war,  and  direct  the  meek  in 
safety.  0 how  blessed  is  he  who  can  say, 
‘God,  who  hast  girded  me  with  strength 
and  made  my  way  immaculate.'  O how 
unlike  the  sons  of  Adam,  who  fight  for  a 
transitory  kingdom,  who,  not  choosing  to 
have  peace  with  Christ  by  a just  judgment, 
cannot  have  peace  with  each  other.  ‘Levata 

• Miiwi  0pp.  Dipl.  563. 
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sigmim  in  nationea.’  Some,  alas ! are 
signed  ; but  the  light  of  thy  countenance, 

0 Lord,  is  not  signed  in  them.  If  they 
were  signed  they  would  mourn  for  their 
sins  : but  they  can  receive  this  sign  of 
Tau  only  by  Ae  ministry  of  angels.  O 
that  He  who  is  the  form  of  beauty,  the 
figure  of  gloiy,  the  seal  of  life,  may  seal 
our  hearts  with  the  light  of  his  countenance, 
and  bo  our  portion  for  ever.  I speak  not 
to  the  rich  who  cannot  receive  my  words. 

1 turn  to  the  poor.  Let  the  poor  hasten, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
angels  will  receive  them  ; yea,  the  Lord  of 
angels.  As  yet  His  house  is  not  filled. 
Let  no  one  be  discouraged  by  the  difficulty 
of  this  peregrination.  It  is  a way  of  pen- 
ance ; but  only  by  violence  can  we  take 
heaven.  Despicable  is  the  possession  of 
earthly  things  to  us  whose  portion  is  in 
the  land  of  the  living.  If  the  emperor  of 
the  Romans  and  the  king  of  France  had 
proceeded  with  a choseu  few,  in  devout 

•humility,  they  would  have  abolished  the 
yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and  confirmed  per- 
petual peace  upon  earth.  May  He  who 
is  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  Uie  life  lead 
back  from  error  those  who  are  signed,  and 
cause  them  to  walk  in  his  ways.”* 

“Mansuetudincm  quccrimus,  et  non 
bclla."  Such  was  the  war-cry  of  our  red- 
cros-sed  knights  : can  the  pacific  refuse  to 
recogni.se  them  as  their  brethren  ? Even 
where  they  began  with  the  evil  disposi- 
tions denounced  by  St.  Bernard  in  his 
admonition  to  the  Templars,  with  many 
the  result  was  a divine  peace,  reconciling 
them  with  God.  “The  holy  war,”  says 
the  Cardinal  Bona,  “preached  by  St.  Ber- 
nard by  the  authority  of  the  chief  pontiff, 
and  confirmed  by  signs  following,  had, 
nevertheless,  to  the  eye  of  men,  an  un- 
happy end.  Men  proposed  to  themselves 
the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  .Terusalem ; 
but  God  intended  the  eternal  salvation  of 
those  who  were  slain  in  that  expedition 
for  the  faith  and  for  the  Church.  St 
Bernard  expressed  the  affliction  of  his  soul 
to  Pope  Eugene,  but  God  consoled  his  ser- 
vant when  men  condemned  him  as  a false 
prophet:  for  John,  the  venerable  abbot  of 
Castelmarc,  wrote  thus  to  him:  “I  have 
been  told  that  you  are  much  afflicted  at 
the  result  of  this  expedition  to  Jerusalem, 
because  the  Church  of  God  has  not  re- 
ceived that  glory  from  it  which  you  de- 
sired : but  it  seems  to  mo  that  Almighty 

* Petr.  Bleseiu.  De  llierosolymitana  Peregri- 
nitione. 


God  has  caused  much  fruit  to  follow  from 
this  expedition,  though  not  such  as  the 
pilgrims  expected.  Had  they  prosecuted 
it  as  became  Christiana,  justly  and  religi- 
ously, God  would  have  been  with  them  to 
crown  their  efforts  with  success,  but  as 
they  fell  off  to  evil  things.  His  providence 
converted  Oieir  malice  into  an  occasion  of 
mercy : for  he  sent  amongst  them  persecu- 
tions and  afflictions,  by  which,  being  purged, 
they  might  attain  to  the  kingdom.  That 
1 may  open  myself  to  you,  os  to  my  spiri- 
tual Father,  in  confession,  from  divine  re- 
velation, I say,  that  a multitude  of  angels 
have  Ix'en  restored  out  of  the  number  of 
those  who  were  slain.”  How  many,  in 
fact,  are  recorded  to  have  fallen,  exclaim- 
ing, like  the  marquis  of  Milan  in  the  old 
romance,  “ I would  rather  die  with  my 
friends  than  renounce  the  faith.”* 

“Theodoric  de  Rulant,  a powerful  and 
rich  noble,  went  to  Jerusalem,"  says  Cffisar 
of  Heisterbach.  “ Prostrate  before  the  holy 
sepulchre  he  prayed  thus  : *0  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  knowest  all  things,  if  I am 
not  to  amend  my  former  vices,  pennit  me 
not  to  return  to  my  country,  but  grant  that 
I may  die  here.’  A knight  overheard  him, 
and  said,  ‘My  lord,  you  have  not  prayed 
well.  To  whom  will  you  leave  your  wife 
and  children?'  ‘It  is  better  that  I should 
desert  them,’  he  replied,  ‘than  lose  my 
soul.'  After  a few  days  he  died,  and  was 
joined  to  the  citizens  of  the  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem."f  But  if  the  spirit  of  the  crusa- 
ders generally  was  thus  pacific  in  the  midst 
of  war,  that  of  tlic  religious  orders  of  knight- 
hood in  particular  was  most  eminently  and 
avowedly  so ; for  tlie  express  object  of  their 
institution  was  to  procure  peace  for  the 
oppressed  Christian  people.  The  king  of 
Jerusalem,  we  read,  granted  permission  of 
dwelling  near  the  temple  to  some  poor 
noblemen,  who  were  thence  called  Tem- 
plars. Of  these  Pope  Alexander  III.  says, 
in  his  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims, 
“ They  are  instituted  for  this  end,  that  they 
should  not  fear  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
their  brethren.”!  In  furtherance  of  this 
object,  their  whole  intention  and  mind 
were  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  any 
desire  of  renown.  Their  glory  was  wholly 
independent  of  the  result  of  battles.  “From 
the  affection  of  the  heart,”  says  St.  Ber- 
nard, addressing  them,  “not  from  the 
event  of  war,  can  we  judge  of  the  danger 

■ Livre  de  Baudoya,  Conte  de  Flendre. 

t Illust.  Mine,  et  Hist.  Memonb.  Lib.  xi.  24. 
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or  of  the  victory.  If  tlie  cause  of  the  com- 
batant be  good,  the  end  of  the  battle  can- 
not be  evil ; neither  can  the  end  be  judged 
good  where  a right  intention  did  not  pre- 
side in  a good  cause.”*  Neither  high  birth 
alone  nor  royal  interest  could  procure  ad- 
mission to  the  order  of  tlie  Temple  without 
the  personal  qualifications  required,  of 
which  one  waa  a spotless  descent  OK'di- 
ence  was  as  strict  as  in  a monastic  order, 
and  no  instance  of  its  violation  ever  oc- 
curred. King  Alphonso  I.  of  Arragon, 
dying  in  1133  childless,  left  by  will  his 
kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  N avaive  to  the 
Templars  and  knights  of  St.  ,Iohn,  who 
faithfully  protected  them  from  the  Moors. 
Such  confidence  did  this  order  inspire, 
that  kings  and  great  men  used  to  dei>osit 
their  treasures  in  the  houses  of  the  Ti-m- 
plars.  In  France,  and  in  England,  the 
Templars  were  guardians  of  the  state 
treasure.  Hence  the  reports,  as  Hugbertus 
Monachus  relates,  that  at  tlieir  suppre.ssion 
secret  orders  were  given  to  bury  tlieir 
riches  either  under  their  monasteries  and 
castles,  or  in  the  woods  and  fields,  in  old 
sewers  and  wells.  Certain  it  is,  as  St. 
Antoninus  observed,  that  tlie  Templars 
became  odious  to  princes  on  account  of 
their  riches,  of  which  they  wished  to  rob 
them.  It  availed  but  little  to  allege  their 
charity  to  the  poor,  to  say  that  thrice  each 
week  alms  were  given  to  all  comers  at  the 
gate  of  the  Temple  in  Paris.  Their  crime 
was  unpardonable.  In  such  haste  were 
men  to  spoil  them,  that  while  in  custody 
in  Paris  they  had  to  pay  every  time  that 
their  irons  were  put  on  and  taken  ofiT  for 
examination,  and  also  for  the  boat  in  which 
they  passed  from  prison  to  the  tribunal. 
The  solemn  act  which  they  presented  was 
singularly  bold.  They  asserted  that  the 
religion  of  the  Temple  is  holy,  pure,  and 
immaculate  before  God.  The  regular  in- 
stitution and  observance  have  been  always 
and  are  still  in  vigour.  All  the  brethren 
have  but  one  profession  of  faith,  which 
throughout  the  universe  has  been  always 
observed  by  all  from  the  foundation  to  the 
present  day.  “ Et  quicumquo  aliud  dicit, 
vel  aliter  credit,  errat  totaliter,  peccat  mor- 
taliter."  One  Templar  had  been  tortured 
to  make  him  confess  the  amount  of  the 
treasure  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  as 
if  a treasure  was  a crime.  In  many  coun- 
tries the  decisions  of  councils  were  favour- 
able to  the  Templars.  They  were  declared 
innocent  in  1310,  at  Ravenna,  at  Mayence, 


at  Salamanca.  The  sacrilegious  Philippe- 
le-bel  evinced  the  consciousness  of  crime 
Uiroughout  the  whole  of  his  proceedings  | 
against  them.  Aimeri  de  Villars-le-duc 
declares,  that  after  seeing  the  fifty-four 
Templars  led  to  the  pile,  his  fear  of  the 
flames  was  such  that  h<!  would  have  said 
he  had  killed  our  Lord  if  tliey  had  wished 
him.  John  de  Pollencourt,  being  encou-  I 
raged  and  promised  protection  if  he  would 
say  the  trutli,  declared  that  what  he  had 
confessed  before  through  terror  was  false, 
and  he  said  that  he  had  been  to  con- 
fession to  a friar  minor,  who  enjoined 
him  to  bear  no  more  false  witness.  Only 
in  France  were  tbeir  persons  thus  in- 
humanly treated.  In  England  the  severest 
punishment  on  tlieir  refusal  to  plead  guilty 
was  to  lie  confined  in  monasteries,  often 
merely  witliin  their  own  gates.  WTien  the 
council  assembled  at  Vienne,  the  bishops 
refused  to  condemn  them  without  hearing 
them.  All  the  prelates  of  Italy,  with  one 
exception,  all  those  of  Spain,  Germany,* 
Denmark,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
refused,  as  did  also  those  of  France,  with 
the  exception  of  the  archbishops  of  Rheims,  I 
Sens,  and  Rouen.  Tlie  order,  in  fine,  was 
sacrificed  without  the  judgment  of  the  [ 
council.  The  execution  of  the  grand  master  . 
at  Paris  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
judges  was,  as  Michelet  observes,  a sheer  | 
assassination.  It  was  a stroke  to  revenge  | 
a personal  insult — the  revocation  of  the  ! 
previous  confession  of  his  guilt.  The  quos-  I 
tion  suggested  by  the  fate  of  this  illustrious 
order  of  pacific  warriors  agitated  the  minds  , 
of  men  long  afterwards.  “Protesting,”  I 
says  Tritheraius,  “that  we  mean  to  utter  j 
no  calumny  against  the  Holy  See  by  re-  | 
cording  what  was  done  with  consent  of  I 
Pope  Clement,  I proceed  to  transmit  to  i 
posterity  the  suppres.sion  of  the  Templars,  [ 
whether  justly  or  unjustly  exterminated  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say ; but  to  the  divine  1 
judgment,  which  cannot  be  deceived,  we  | 
commit  the  cause,”*  Gaspar  Jogelinns, 
while  admitting  that  all  provinces  could 
not  have  been  contaminated,  the  innocence 
of  many  houses  lieing,  indeed,  unquestion- 
able, pretends  that  the  sense  of  nearly  all 
men  condemned  them.  The  contrary  was 
nearer  to  the  fact  While  those  that  were 
tried  before  the  pope's  commissioners  in 
Spain,  Germany,  and  England,  were  all 
acquitted,  the  people  in  general,  even  in 
France,  believ^  them  to  have  been  inno- 
cent, which  is  a striking  circumstance. 


Exhort,  ad  HUit  Templi,  prolog. 


* Ad  an.  acccviii. 
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considering  the  proneness  of  men  to  credit 
horrible  charges  against  the  powerful  when 
fallen.  A chronicle  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, after  describing  the  constancy  of  the 
knights  in  maintaining  their  innoconce, 
adds,  “in  consequence  tlie  lower  kinds  of 
people  were  led  into  great  error.”  Many 
persons  collected  tlieir  bones  and  honoured 
them  ns  those  of  martyrs.  Trithemius 
says,  “ that  God  touched  the  hearts  of  some 
w ho  had  thirsted  for  their  goods,  who  after- 
wards gave  up  to  tire  poor  what  they  had 
gained  from  tliem.”  Many  who  felt  remorse 
founded  soon  afterwards  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals. If  the  order  was  condemned  by 
Volaterrar,  I’latina,  and  Dupuy,  it  was  ac- 
quitted by  St.  Antoninus.*  Xavelerus.f  Sa- 
bellicus,;  Henry,  I’entaleo.  Papire  Masson.l 
Father.lacqucs  Dubreuil,  | Iteroldlt  Villani,  ■ 
Lenglet  Du  Fresnoy,  and  a host  of  others. 
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Touron  the  Dominican  speaks,  tliough 
cautiously,  as  if  convinced  of  anything  but 
their  guilt.*  Saint-Victor  does  not  disguise 
his  being  partly  confirmed  in  his  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  them  by  observing  the 
character  of  the  men  who  have  lately  come 
forward  in  their  defence  but  so  grave  a 
question  ought  not  to  be  alfected  by  such 
considerations ; and  from  a calm  exami- 
nation of  tlie  evidence  collected  by  Michelet, 
who  omits  no  observation  that  can  incline 
men  to  credit  the  charges  against  them, 
the  impression,  I think,  upon  the  whole, 
must  be  in  favour  of  tlieir  innocence.!  But 
we  must  not  remain  on  this  ground  so 
often  traversed.  Let  us  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  third  class  of  wars  sanctioned 
and  waged  by  the  pacific  in  the  middle 
■ ages,  which  cost  no  just  man  a repenting 
tear. 


CH.\PTER  -XI. 


HE  ware  which  the  pacific 
waged  and  sanctioned,  having 
jM-ace  expressly  for  their  imme- 
diaWobject,  were  of  two  classes, 
wars  on  the  borders  to  repel 
invaders,  and  iuteniol  ware  to  subdue  the 
disturbers  of  peaev.  Of  the  first  I need 
not  speak  further,  than  to  observe  that  they 
include  the  expeditions  of  Charlemagne, 
which  sophists  of  late  years  have  taken 
such  pains  to  misrepresent.  The  anterior 
histoiy  and  tlie  sociiU  state  of  the  Saxons 
and  Frisous.  prove  the  necessity  which  ex- 
isted for  tliese  wars.**  The  treaties  of  peace 
concluded  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  cam- 
paigns, fully  disprove  their  assertion,  that 
he  forced  tlie  Saxons  by  arms  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion ; but,  as  Fauriel 
observes,  “his  object  was  to  secure  peace 

* Par.  iii.  Hist.  Tit.  21,  chap.  iii. 

t Par.  ti.  Chronograph.  Gcncrat.  xliv.  ad  an. 
1307.  t Lib.vu. 

( Liv.  iii.  Annal.  Francise. 

II  Antiq.  do  Paris. 

H Lih.  v.c.  13.Contin.  Belli  Soncti  a G.  Tirgo. 

**  Moeller,  Manuel  d'Hiat.  da  Moyen  Age,  i. 


and  civilization  by  making  war  upon  the 
barbarians  beyond  the  Rhine,  who  were 
always  disposed  to  pour  ujxm  Italy  and 
Gaul,  and  so  perpetuate  Uie  horrors  of 
their  first  invasion.  The  war  was  provoked 
by  the  Saxons.  It  was,”  ho  says,  “a 
struggle  in  which  humanity  was  interested. 
It  was  tlie  question  whether  the  German 
tribes  in  the  rear  stilt  pagan,  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  the  Alps,  were  to  force,  at 
length,  those  two  barriers,  and  take  pos- 
se.ssion  of  Gaul  and  Italy,  or  whether  the 
chiefs  of  tlie  Christian  monarchy  were  to 
succeed  in  restraining  the  Germans  within 
the  limits,  which  for  three  centuries  they 
hod  been  endeavouring  to  burst,  and  in 
placing  them  on  the  common  road  of 
European  civilization,”  tliat  is,  compara- 
tively of  peace. § 

To  the  second  class,  Uicrefore,  we  are  to 
I confine  our  view,  and  the  subject  unhappily 

* Hist,  des  Homines  lllust.  de  I’Ord.  S.  D.  i. 
liv.  Tiii. 

i > Tableau  do  Paris,  ii.  1097. 

1 Hist,  de  France,  tom.  iii. 
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will  be  ample  enough  to  occupy  an  entire 
chapter.  After  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 
barbarians,  in  the  fifth  century,  many  power- 
ful Roman  Gauls,  siript  of  their  offices, 
ratired  to  their  estates,  and  found  an  analogy 
with  their  former  conditions,  while  residing 
there  at  the  head  of  their  labouring  clients. 
Many  through  lear  of  the  barbarians  with- 
drew into  desolate  places,  where  they  con- 
cealed and  fortified  themselves.  Long  before, 
besides  their  superb  villas  in  the  most 
picturesque  spots  on  the  banks  of  a river  or 
lake,  or  on  a hill-side,  crowned  with  pines 
and  chestnuts,  they  possessed  also  places  of 
security,  like  castles,  on  mountains,  and  in 
savage  wilds,  difficult  of  access ; and  some 
nobles  had  several.  Some  of  these  castles 
dated  from  an  earlier  time,  when  the  bar- 
barous chieftains  of  the  Celtic  population 
warred  against  each  other.  These  became 
again  of  importance,  and  were  restored  when 
I the  Romans  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
I barbarians  in  the  fifth  century.  Others  hud 
j been  built  as  a protection  to  (heir  villas,  by 
the  Roman  proprietors  before  that  epoch, 
i The  castles  of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  tenth 
I century,  which  abound  in  all  the  gorges  of 
I the  south,  are,  therefore,  of  Gallic-Roman 
! origin,  and  their  existence  in  such  savage 
' places  can  only  be  explained  by  the  necessity 
! of  those  times  of  barbaric  invasion.* 

The  author  of  the  chronicle  of  Vultumo, 
speaking  of  the  times  of  Louis-le-Debon- 
naire,  says,  ‘*at  this  time  castles  were  few 
in  these  regions,  but  towns  and  monasteries 
were  multiplied.  There  was  no  fear  or 
prospect  of  wars,  since  all  men  en)oyed  pro- 
found peace  until  the  times  of  the  Sarassins. 
But  when  the  Normans  came  into  Italy, 
they  began  to  build  castles,  to  which  they 
gave  names.”  Many  diplomas  exist  of 
difTerent  emperors  to  bishops,  abbots,  and 
abbesses,  granting  them  permission  to  build 
castles:  the  occasion  of  which  was  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  their  churches  and  convents 
from  the  persecution  of  pagans,  that  is,  of 
Hungarians  or  the  Sarassins.”-f-  Ere  we  pro- 
ceed, it  may  be  well  to  reium  once  more 
and  take  another  glance  at  these  ancient 
abodes,  which  we  have  so  often  visited  with 
different  impressions.  It  cannot  but  inspire 
pleasure  when  we  figure  to  ourselves  a castle 
in  the  majesty  of  a forest,  of  which  the 
secular  chestnuts  rose  as  high  as  the  battle- 
ments, and  in  which  the  stags  would  graze 
by  night  at  the  feet  of  the  towers,  till  the 
daybreak,  and  the  bom  from  the  portal 

* Fauriel,  Hist  de  la  Gaule  Meiid.  i.  558. 
f Ap.  Mur.  Antiq.  It.  xzvL 


would  chase  them  into  the  depth  of  the 
wood.  What  hours  of  thoughtfulness  and 
of  peaceful  contemplation  might  the  wardens 
have  enjoyed,  when  from  the  top  of  the 
towers  they  used  to  sit  and  listen  to  the 
murmur  of  the  forest  rising  through  the 
midnight  air,  interrupted  only  by  the  howling 
of  wolves  against  the  moon  ! In  point  of 
art  too  how  admirable  ! The  tower  of  Coucy 
built  in  1052,  was  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  feet  in  height,  three  hundred  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  walls  were  thirty-two 
feet  thick.  Mazarine  blew  up  the  outward 
shell,  but  the  walls  yielded  only  to  an 
earth-quake,  which  split  them  from  top  to 
bottom.  After  riding  three  leagues  through 
the  forest  from  Compiegne,  without  meet- 
ing a human  form,  so  that  I could  easily 
understand  the  terror  of  young  Philip,  after- 
wards A ugustus,  when  he  lost  his  wuy  there 
while  hunting  a wild  boar,  as  is  related  in 
the  chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance at  an  abrupt  turning  of  the  castle 
of  Pierrefonds,  in  all  its  terrible  array  of 
battlements  end  gigantic  towers,  absolutely 
startled  me.  How  would  it  have  looked  if 
Rieuxfthad  his  hold  there  ? No  road,  no 
river  passes  near  it : the  asj>ect  of  the  place 
announces  feudal  power : the  castle  had 
seven  towers,  each  of  which  is  an  hundred 
and  eight  feet  in  height ; the  corner-stones 
of  the  castle  are  riveited  with  iron  cramps 
sealed  with  lead.  Beneath  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands  in  grim  majesty,  are  immense 
vaults ; in  the  floor  of  one  tower  I observed 
the  entrance  to  a dungeon,  at  sight  of  which, 
the  boldest  would  turn  pale.  VVhen  Mare-  i 
chal  Biron,  under  Henry  IV.,  besieged  this 
castle,  his  eight  hundred  discharges  of 
cannon  produced  no  other  effect  but  to 
whiten  the  walls.  When  its  destruction  was 
decreed  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.  it  was 
found  impossible  to  demolish  the  walls  : the 
roof  was,  therefore,  removed  to  expose  the 
interior  to  the  weather. 

One  cannot  remember  without  taking  an 
interest  in  the  ancient  castles,  that  it  was  I 
their  walls  which  witnessed  the  departure 
and  the  return  of  the  crusaders,  the  mourning 
and  the  joy  which  belonged  to  those  great 
events.  When  Philip  Augustus  arrived  in 
his  castle  of  Fontainebleau,  on  his  return 
from  Palestine,  the  poet  Helinant  says, 

" that  the  horns  sounded  on  all  the  turrets 
to  announce  the  happy  news.”  The  feudal 
towers  have  a charm  when  one  reflects  on 
the  illustrious  and  holy  men  who  came  from 
them.  Albert  the  Great  and  St.  Thomas 
had  left  the  castles  of  their  noble  ancestors, 
for  the  shade  of  the  cloisters  of  St.  Dominick. 
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May  the  author  of  these  books  presume  to 
add  that  for  him  they  have  a personal  in- 
terest ; for  the  play  of  his  childhood  was 
among  the  grey  ruins  of  a castle  on  an 
isolated  mount,  which  had  belonged  to  bis 
forefathers ; the  6rst  flowers  he  culled  were 
from  those  broken  walls,  and  the  first  myste- 
rious affcctiuns  of  his  heart  for  history  were 
awakened  by  the  discovery  of  certain  aper- 
tures in  the  ground  at  some  distance,  which 
led,  he  was  assured,  to  chambers  that  had 
once  been  trodden  by  an  ancestor  of  still 
popular  renown  through  all  that  barony, 
whose  portrait,  showing  a lady  all  in  strange 
solemn  weeds,  with  finger  on  the  text  pro- 
claiming the  resurrection  of  the  body,  seemed 
to  gaze  awfully  upon  him  from  the  wainscot 
of  his  father’s  hall.  His  sisters,  alas  the 
day ! already  slept  at  the  foot  of  the  green 
hill  on  which  the  castle  stood;  his  father 
and  his  mother  were  soon  to  follow  them : 
his  brother,  who  loved  all  solemn  and  in- 
spiring recollections  so  as  to  be  guided  by 
them  in  his  choice  of  a dwelling,  was  after 
short  space  to  die  on  the  ancestral  spot,  close 
to  the  ruins ; he  felt  himself  as  a plant  of 
the  soil  that  was  to  flower  and  to  fade  upon 
them : and  so  ever  since  the  solitary  wall  of 
ruined  castles  in  any  land  awakens  recol- 
lections in  him  beyond  utterance  of  departed 
friends.  But  why  lead  my  reader  thus  aside 
to  hear  a private  history?  why  thus  revive 
it  to  myself?  Sure  he  that  made  us,  looking 
before  and  after,  gave  us  not  that  cajtability 
to  end  in  any  retrospects.  Let  us  proceed 
with  what  never  makes  one  sad,  the  con- 
templation of  the  divine  government  on 
earth, — dark  and  often  inexplicable,  but  still 
ever  calmly  fulfilling  the  eternal  counsels. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century, 
many  castles  which  had  been  built  in  more 
ancient  times  by  kings,  to  be  a protection 
! to  the  country,  were  taken  possession  of  and 
I inhabited  by  robbers,  who  laid  waste  the 
j neighbourhood.*  Moreover,  the  action  of 
: the  feudal  nobility  underwent  a considerable 

change,  so  that  it  is  against  the  proprietors 
of  these  castles  as  disturbers  of  the  j)ublic 
peace,  that  the  wars  of  which  we  are  now  to 
speak  were  principally  directed.  According 
to  Michelet,  there  are  three  ages  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  feudal  system.  In  the 
first  it  saved  France  and  Europe  when  the 
seigneurs  built  castles  and  towers,  stopped 
the  Normans  and  other  invaders,  and  de- 
fended their  vassals.  In  the  ninth  century 
the  feudal  lords  were  the  protectors,  not  the 

* Mirac.  S.  Angilbarti  II.  ap.  Mabillon,  Acta  S. 
Ord.  Ben.  iv.  1. 


oppressors  of  their  vassals.  “ If  a man  of 
the  country,"  say  the  ancient  laws,  “should 
be  made  prisoner,  the  Seigneur  of  Ohsen- 
stein  must,  though  bare-foot,  mount  on 
horseback,  even  without  waiting  to  have  the 
saddle  put  on,  if  the  horse  should  bo  un- 
saddled, and  without  waiting  to  put  on  his 
shoes,  he  must  pursue  the  enemy  until 
he  shall  have  delivered  the  man.  If  one 
freeman  or  more  should  fly  under  the 
light  arm  of  a Scigueur  de  Rieneck,  there 
should  be  peace  and  safe-conduct.  If  a 
poor  man  should  be  emigrating  with  his 
little  stock,  and  my  gracious  Prince  Elector 
should  be  passing  on  horseback,  two  of  bis 
servants  ought  to  alight  and  help  the  poor 
man  by  pushing  the  wheel  behind  ; and  if 
his  grace  should  meet  him  thus  entangled 
in  the  mud,  he  ought,  if  alone,  to  dismount 
himself,  and  help  him  out  of  it.”*  Among 
the  feudal  lords  of  this  period,  two  families 
were  most  eminently  distinguished  by  their 
defending  the  country  against  the  Normans ; 
and  these  were  the  Plantagencts,  counts  of 
Anjou,  who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  that  illustrious  house,  in  which 
the  last  sjiark  of  chivalry  expired,  and  the 
Capetians,  whose  title  dates  from  Robert- 
le-fort,  who  was  slain  fighting  against  them. 
In  the  second  age,  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  seigneurs  having  no 
longer  to  defend  themselves,  degenerated  too 
often  and  became  disturbers  of  peace,  brutal 
and  ferocious  oppressors  of  the  churches  and 
of  the  poor,  though  still  they  levied  no  taxes 
on  the  people.  During  this  period,  it  was 
the  ecclesiastical  power  which  saved  the 
people,  and  jtrocured  peace  by  the  sword  of 
the  king,  who,  of  himself,  could  do  but  little. 

In  the  third  age,  which  comprises  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  they  demanded 
even  money,  and  became  so  intolerable, 
that  kings  took  advantage  of  their  position 
to  reduce  their  power.  In  his  sombre 
picture  of  the  castles  of  the  middle  age, 
Michelet  says,  “that  in  passing  under  the 
walls  of  Taillebourg,  or  Taucarville,  or  in 
the  heart  of  the  .Ardennes,  in  the  gorge  of 
Montcornet,  his  heart  shudders,  and  that 
there  is  no  need  of  reading  old  histories,  for 
that  the  souls  of  ancient  generations  still 
vibrate  within  us,  and  we  feel  the  sufferings 
of  those  who  so  long  langui.shed  at  the  feet 
of  these  towers. "-I-  The  fact  is  not  ex- 
aggerated. A terrific  description  of  some 
castles  built  by  Norman  plunderers  in  Eng- 
land, is  given  in  the  Saxon  chronicle.  They 

■ Michelet,  Origines  da  Droit 

t Hist,  de  France,  iii.  402. 
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had  dungeons  full  of  adders  and  snakes. 
In  many  were  things  loathsome  and  grim, 
called  sachenteges ; and  no  one,  it  adds, 
“can  tell  all  the  wounds  and  pains  which 
they  inflicted ^n  ivTetched  men  in  this  land. 
The  bishops  and  learned  men  cursed  them 
continually,  but  the  effect  thereof  was  nothing 
to  them;  for  they  were  all  accursed  and 
forsworn,  and  abandoned.”* * * §  Matthew  Paris 
styles  castles  “very  nests  of  devils  and  dens 
of  thieves;”  and  William  of  Newbury  says, 
“there  were  in  England  as  many  tyrants 
as  lords  of  castles.”  The  Abbot  Suger, 
speaking  of  the  garrison  of  one  of  the  castles, 
says,  “ they  were  excommunicated  men, 
and  altogether  diabolic. ’'-f-  There  were  often 
traditions  of  mystery  attached  to  castles, 
which  gave  them  a kind  of  infernal  fame. 
The  castle  of  Boves,  which  commanded  the 
road  to  Amiens,  was  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  chivalry,  as  having  seen  the  birth  of  the 
magician  Maugis.  The  war  caused  by  the 
castle  of  Gisors,  between  the  kings  of  France  I 
and  England,  was  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  the  castle  of  Planches,  a league  distant 
from  Gisors,  at  which  place  their  parliament 
met  to  decide  the  question,  when  there  were 
between  them  many  words  to  sow  discord, 
by  the  felons  who  are  accustomed  to  foment 
quarrels  between  honourable  men.  This 
castle  was  said  to  be  of  bad  adventure  and 
evil  fortune,  for  the  old  men  of  the  country 
testify,  say  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  that 
none  who  ever  assemble  there  cqn  make 
peace  unless  it  bo  by  very  gfeat  chance. 
The  author  of  the  history  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Florentius  in  Saumer,  shows  what 
was  thought  of  those  who  built  castles,  when, 
speaking  of  the  excellent  and  pious  Count 
Theobald,  he  says, 

“Qui  vivens  tnrrcs  altas  coiistruxit  et  (rdes, 
Multaque  construxit,  qute  non  sine  crimine  fecit. 
Venim  conventum  construxit,  in  hoc  bcnedic- 
tus.“§ 

Duke  Louis,  the  husband  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
on  deparrtug  for  the  crusade,  had  one  scruple 
after  all  his  pains,  to  put  his  soul  in  good 
estate,  and  it  arose  from  his  not  having  de- 
stroyed the  castle  of  Eyterburg,  which  had 
been  built  to  the  prejudice  of  the  neighbour- 
ing convent,  and  he  besought  his  brother 
Henry  to  demolish  it.||  Peter  the  Venerable 
relates  a vision  in  a forest  to  a monk  of  Cluny, 

• P.367. 

+ ViL  Ludov.  vi.  ap.  Duchesne,  iv. 

X Ad.  an.  1109. 

§ Hist.  Mon.  S.  Flor.  Salmar.  ap.  Martcne,  Vet 
Script,  t.  V. 

II  Montalembert,  Hist,  de  S.  E. 


in  which  the  spectre  of  a wicked  nobleman 
named  Bernard,  who  had  been  converted 
in  his  last  days,  described  its  chief  concern 
as  arising  from  the  circumstance  of  bis 
having  built  shortly  before  death,  a castle 
which  was  a scourge  upon  the  neighbour- 
hood.* Finally,  we  may  remark  that  in  the 
miniatures  of  Italian  manuscripts,  the  en- 
trance of  hell  is  generally  represented  under 
the  fonn  of  the  portals  of  a feudal  castle. 
In  the  ancient  narratives  whose  awful  theme 
records  the  spirits  whelmed  in  woe,  we  are 
presented  with  visions  that  reveal  the  doom 
of  some  who  built  and  held  such  castles. 
‘Vffi  qui  congregat  ut  sit  in  excelso  nidus 
ejus,  et  liberari  se  putat  de  manu  mali!” 
Many  were  the  traditions  to  verify  this  woe 
pronounced  by  heaven.  “ In  Endenig,  near 
Bonn,”  says  Cmsar  of  Heisterbach,  “lived 
a certain  noble  knight,  Walter,  a friend  to 
our  monastery.  On  occasion  of  a sickness, 
being  tempted  of  the  devil,  he  repulsed  him ; 
but  he  asked  him,  saying,  ‘Where  is  the 
soul  of  my  lord.  Count  William,  of  Juliers, 
lately  deceased?’  ‘You  know  the  neigh- 
bouring castles  ofWolkenburg  and  Drachen- 
fels?’  answered  the  demon.  ‘Well  if  they 
were  iron,  both  castle  and  rock,  and  placed 
where  his  soul  now'  is,  before  you  could  knit 
your  brows  together  thus,  they  would  be 
melted.’  ‘Where  is  the  soul  of  Henry, 
count  of  Seynens?’  asked  Walter.  ‘ Certes 
we  have  him,’  said  the  demon,  but  he  did 
not  mention  what  was  his  punishment.  ‘And 
where  is  my  father?’  asked  again  the  knight. 
‘We  bad  him,’  replied  the  demon,  ‘for 
twenty-one  years;  but  that  one-eyed  hag, 
and  that  baid  pate,  and  that  beggar,  took 
him  from  us,’  meaning  his  wife,  who  wept 
for  him  till  she  lost  an  eye,  and  his  son 
Theodoric,  who  was  a monk.”f  The  end. 
of  Walter  was  similar.  • Leaving  his  castle 
of  Niccleck,  he  went  to  Cologne,  about  an 
insult  offered  to  him,  and  on  his  way  back  he 
was  taken  suddenly  ill  on  the  road.  “O!” 
he  cried,  “ I shall  never  again  see  Cologne!” 
The  physician  told  him  of  his  danger,  and 
advised  him  to  take  back  his  wife;  but  he 
refused.  Then  he  besought  him  to  release  a 
certain  soldier,  whom  he  kept  incarcerated, 
but  ho  replied,  “he  shall  never  get  out 
while  I am  alive.”  “Then  he  will  be  out 
before  to-morrow,”  answered  the  physician, 
and  his  words  came  true,  for  Walter  died, 
and  an  abbot  of  our  order  saw  him  in  a 
vision,  in  the  place  of  torment.  Some 
persons,  it  is  said,  walking  on  mount  Gyber, 

• De  Miracul.  Lib.  i.  c.  40. 

f Illust.  Mirac.  Lib.  xii.  c.  5. 
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heard  a voice,  “ Prepare  fire,  a great  fire  for 
our  choice  one.”  “ For  whom  ?”  answered 
voices,  and  they  then  heard,  “ For  the  duke 
of  Zeringia  and  news  came  afterwards, 
that  the  duke,  who  was  a great  tyrant,  had 
died  that  day  and  hour.* * * § 

On  a fonner  occasion,  when  speaking  of 
the  feudal  manners,  we  only  sought  a chance 
for  the  great  to  escape  exclusion  from  the 
number  of  the  meek,  and  I think  it  was 
then  proved  that  many  were  truly  humble 
men  and  devout  sons  of  the  holy  Church. 
We  might,  in  this  place,  easily  demonstrate, 
had  we  not  already  shown  it,  that  many  of 
thetn  were  also  truly  pacific.  Pierrefonds, 
whose  gritn  towers  we  have  described,  had 
its  pacific  lords;  Nivelon  I.,  therefore  little 
known;  Drogon  I.,  his  grandson,  who  so 
embellished  it.  W^hat  pacific  virtues  in 
Agatha  de  Pierrefonds,  countess  of  Soissons, 
last  descendant,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of 
that  great  house,  which  had  also  furnished 
two  excellent  bishops  to  the  diocese  !f  It 
has  been  observed,  by  a recent  editor  of  the 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  that  it  is  unjust  to 
bold  up  the  tyrants  we  are  about  to  see,  as 
representatives  of  the  ancient  knights  and 
barons.  If  such  had  been  the  general 
manners  of  castellans,  Sugcr  would  not  have 
spoken  as  be  has  done  respecting  the  indig- 
nation of  Louis-le-gros  against  Hue  de 
Fomponne,  and  the  war  which  ensued.  J 
“ You  will  say,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  writing 
I to  a certain  count,  “ that  such  manners  in 
youth  are  hereditary;  but  iniquity  lieth  to 
, itself ; for  that  great  count  T heobald  and 
j many  others  of  your  progenitors,  even  before 
manhood,  shone  with  great  virtue ; and  your 
uncle  the  archbishop  of  Rheims  had  the 
I gravity  of  age  from  his  youth,  and  began 
I from  the  first  to  ascend  to  pefection."§  Still 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  evil  was  of 
immense  extent  and  of  continual  occurrence. 
Within  sight  sometimes  of  the  towers  of 
these  holy  barons,  adored  by  monks  and  by 
the  poor  — by  the  side  of  these  young 
I amiable  seigneurs,  loved  by  women,  loved 
I by  the  Church,  loved  by  poets,  loved  by 
the  people,  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
were  reckless  and  cruel  enemies  of  peace, 
brutal — still  more,  had  one  more  names 
for  badness — men  of  such  distorted  wills 
that  they  gloried  in  malice ; who  were 
strong  in  iniquity,  like  those  to  whom 
the  Church  alludes  on  the  vigil  of  an 
apostle ; who  built  for  themselves  solitudes, 

• Illust.  Mirac.  Lib.  zii. 

t Hist,  de  Soissons,  ii.  44. 

X Vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

§ Pet.  Btes.  Epist.  xv. 


as  is  said  in  Job;  and  who  entrenched 
themselves  there  to  carry  dismay  and  deso- 
lation over  the  country  around.  These  are 
spoken  of  in  the  histories  of  the  middle  ages 
as  being  of  a cursed  race.  The  family  of 
Talvas,  for  instance,  in  the  conqueror’s  time, 
was  said  to  be  cursed.  “ It  nourishes  crime,” 
says  Orderic  Viialis,  "and  prepares  for  it  as 
if  by  an  hereditary  right.  Hence,  the  hor- 
rible ends  of  these  men,  none  of  whom  were 
seen  to  die  in  an  ordinary  way,  as  other 
mortals.  This  race  possessed  the  castles  of 
Bell^me,  Urson,  Essai,  Aien9on,  Domfront, 
Saint-Ceneri,  La  Motte  d’lge,  and  other 
places  of  great  strength.”*  Suger,  speaking 
of  Count  Odo  of  Corbeil,  says,  "a  man  not 
a man,  because  he  was  not  rational — but  an 
animal,  son  of  Burchard,  that  most  proud 
count. ”f  The  castle  of  Montagu,  Mons- 
acutus,  in  the  country  of  Laon,  came  by 
marriage  into  the  hands  of  Thomasde  Coney, 
Seigneur  de  Marie,  a lost  wretch,  hateful  to 
God  and  man,  whose  wolf-like  ferocity  in- 
creasing on  his  acqui.sition  of  this  impreg- 
nable fortress,  terrified  all  the  surrounding 
country.  His  own  father,  Enguerrand  de 
Bova,  an  honourable  man,  endeavoured  to 
deprive  him  of  it;  but  some  time  after,  by 
the  divine  will,  he  lost  by  divorce  the  castle 
and  his  wife,  the  marriage  being  stained  by 
the  crime  of  incest.^  Herbert,  count  of 
Maine,  by  his  nocturnal  incursions  in  Anjou, 
gained  the  surname  Eveil-chiens,  the  Dog- 
wakener.  Such  men  of  brutal  ferocity  used 
to  be  often  called  Iscngrin,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  wolf  in  old  fables.  Fulbert, 
bishop  of  Chartres,  writing  to  Leuthric, 
styles  Herbert,  count  of  Mans,  the  precur- 
sor of  Antichrist,  because  he  will  not  suffer 
the  bishop  of  Angers  to  remain  at  peace.§ 
A similar  tyrant' was  the  Count  William  of 
Chalons,  who  so  per.secuted  the  monastery 
of  Cluny,  and  made  slaughter  of  the  monks.  (| 
In  1358,  Radigois  de  Derry,  an  Irishman, 
master  of  the  castle  of  Mauconseil,  pillaged 
all  the  country  round  Noyon,  and  stood  a 
regular  siege.^  The  seigneur  of  the  castle 
of  La  Roche  Guy  or  Du  Glin,  on  the  Rhone, 
who  used  to  stop  and  ransom  travellers,  was 
.so  audacious  that  when  St.  Louis,  on  his 
first  crusade,  after  leaving  Lyons,  had  arrived 
near  it,  some  of  the  garrison  sallied  down 
and  plundered  the  king’s  people,  who  had 
gone  in  advance  to  prepare  lodging  for  the 
army.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
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ihe  castle  of  Pieirefonds  was  the  terror  of  the 
country.  Rieiix,  and  afterwards  Villeneuve, 
who  held  it,  used  to  rob  the  diligences  on 
the  high  road,  and  carry  off  every  thing. 
The  castle  of  Montlhety  was  built  in  the 
time  of  King  Robert,  by  Tliibaut  File-etoupe, 
of  the  house  of  Montmorency.  When  this 
castle  came  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Louis 
into  the  hands  of  King  Philip  I.,  all  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country  rejoiced 
as  if  the  beam  had  been  taken  out  of  their 
eyes,  or  as  if  one  had  unbaried  the  gates  of 
a strong  tower  in  which  they  had  been  in 
close  prison.  This  ca.stlo  had  caused  such 
pain  to  the  king,  that,  according  to  his 
declaration,  it  had  turned  his  hair  white. 
“Guard  well,  my  son,  that  tower,"  said  he 
to  Louis,  " which  has  caused  me  such  laltoiir; 
in  attacking  which  I am  grown  old,  and  by 
reason  of  which  I could  never  have  peace  or 
health  ; for  from  the  castle  of  Corbeil,  which 
is  half  way  from  Montlhery  to  Chasieaufort 
on  the  right,  the  country  was  wholly  ex- 
posed ; and  such  confusion  was  between 
Paris  and  Orleans,  that  inhabitants  of  the 
one  could  not  pass  to  the  lands  of  the  other 
for  nierchandiso  or  other  business  without 
the  consent  of  these  traitors,  or  unless  with 
a great  force  of  men.'*  fn  the  twelfth 
I century  two  families  of  feudal  dynasty  were 
above  all  violent  and  cruel,  the  Coticys  and 
the  Montforts.  The  famous  Chatellain  dc 
I Coucy  was  only  an  officer,  who  had  charge 
' of  the  ca.stle,  as  the  title  indicates.  No 
barons,  in  all  feudality,  were  more  fero- 
cious than  these ; they  used  to  cut  off  the 
feet  and  hands  of  their  prisoners.  The 
pitiless  Thomas  de  Mario  was  sun  of 
Engtierrand  de  Coucy.  On  the  first 
day  of  his  campaign  against  the  people 
of  Amiens,  he  slew  thirty  men  with  his 
1 own  hand,  and  burned  many  churches, 
j The  name  of  his  castle  of  Crecy  figured  in 
' many  popular  tales  of  horror.  The  Mont- 
I forts  were  less  cruel ; yet  it  was  a Montfort 
, who,  in  revenge,  advised  a baron  to  mutilate 
I the  king  of  England's  hostage,  who  was  a 
I child.  In  Italy  and  Spain  many  ca.stles 
acquired  a celebrity  no  less  infamous.  The 
j Paduans  trembled  at  those  of  Eceelino. 

: One  of  the  most  famous  was  named  Malta. 

I Divine  Providence  punished  the  wretched 
architect,  who  desired  as  a favour,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  build  the  dungeon  in 
Padua.  This  matt  applied  all  his  mind  to 
the  work : he  used  to  fast  many  days,  that 
he  might  accomplish  what  he  had  conceived ; 
and  he  used  to  be  comstantly  entering  it  to 
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see  lest  any  glimmering  of  light  shonid  be 
able  to  pierce  into  it,  fur  he  wished  it  to  be 
pilch  dark,  horrible,  and  deadly.  This 
wretch,  taken  afterwards,  was  shut  up  in  the 
very  prison  he  had  thus  contrived,  and  left 
to  perish  with  stench  and  hunger,  like  a 
woll  howling  in  the  infernal  place.*  The 
catalogue  of  local  ivTant.s  in  Spain,  in  the 
reigns  of  Don  .lohn  and  Don  Henry  alone, 
was  dismal  enough.  Then  we  read  of  the 
Castellan  of  Castronugiio,  Ferdinand  of 
Zenteno,  the  Captain  Zapico,  the  duchess 
of  Villaba,  the  Mareschal  Pietro  Pardo, 
■Al|)honso  Trusillo,  Lopt'z  Carasco,  and 
Tamaio  Mancino,  and  many  others.  It 
must  he  remembered,  also,  that  besides  dis- 
tuibing  the  jiublic  |>eace  by  their  ojrprcssions 
of  the  Church  and  people,  many  of  the 
feudal  nobility  were  in  habits  of  levying 
war  against  each  other,  and  even  against 
the  king  himself.  “ O how  many  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  empire,"  exclaims  an 
ancient  wTiter,  speaking  of  an  invasion  of 
-Austria  in  1278,  "are  corrupt  and  made 
abominable  in  their  studies  I Yet  generally 
not  the  nation,  but  the  princes  of  the  nation, 
sinned : but  now  a great  battle  was  at  hand. 

I O miserable  appetite  between  Christian  | 
princes,  between  lords  and  vassals.  O cruelty  i 
dcte.stable ! Now  in  the  shock  of  arms  it 
was  easy  to  discern  the  brave  from  the  base ; 1 
for  many  who  had  nourished  the  causes  of  I 
discord,  and  who  before  the  war  had  boasted  j 
the  loudest  of  their  desire  to  engage  in  1 
battle,  showed  themselves  the  saddest  and  | 
most  timid.  Hero  we  may  learn  by  expe- 
rience that  plunderers  and  disturbers  of  the  i 
public  peace,  who  rage  against  the  poor,  ! 

I and  who  like  Bacchanals  rare  against  the 

I churches,  in  the  lime  of  need,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  fight  for  the  public  safety,  are 
of  little  worth. "f  Formidable,  however, 
were  many  such  men,  not  only  to  the  clergy, 
but  to  the  royal  authority.  Three  groat 
families  encompassed  the  Isle  of  France — 
the  houses  of  Nonnandy  and  Anjou,  and 
that  of  Blois  and  Champagne.  Besides 
these  the  Coucys.  Rocheforts.and  Dupuisets, 
were  always  opposed  to  the  king.  From 
Paris  one  could  only  ride  securely  as  far  as 
St.  Denis.  Beyond  the  abbey  was  the  vast 
and  sombre  forest  of  Montmorency,  in  which 
one  could  only  ride  with  lance  on  thigh. 
Of  the  feudal  families  some,  like  the  Mont- 
forts, being  what  Michelet  terms  eccentric, 
that  is,  resolute  in  resisting  the  influence  of 
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monarchy,  resisted  and  perished ; others 
being  rapidly  centralized,  like  the  Mont- 
morencys,  rrero  soon  lost  in  royalty.  Others,  ' 
from  being  rery  eccentric  in  feudal,  became 
very  centralized  in  later  times ; and,  like 
the  Coneys,  courtiers  more  kingly  than  the 
king.  These  last,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  possessing  Amiens  and 
other  towns,  besides  one  hundred  and  fifty 
villages,  were  often  formidable  to  the  cities 
of  Rheims  and  Laon.  They  shed  their 
brightest  lustre  in  the  seventh  Enguerrand, 
who  perished  in  war  against  the  Turks. 
From  these  causes  Suger  found  the  king  ol 
France  a little  prince ; though  ho  left  the 
son  of  Loiiis-le-gros  a mighty  monarch, 
having  by  marriage  obtained  for  him  the 
greatest  part  of  France.  Against  feudal 
oppressors  the  cry  of  the  Church  had  long 
ascended,  and  the  monastic  line, 

i **  Nobtscum  Dominus,  Deemon  procul  atque  Ty* 

I ranous,”* 

I 

; shows  how  familiarized  were  minds  with  a 
i sense  of  the  danger  resulting  from  them. 

I The  Mass  against  tyrants,  published  by 
I Muratori,  dates  from  the  year  950.  The 
i prayers  are  as  follows  : “ Hear,  we  beseech 
I Thee,  O Lord,  Thy  Church,  not  alone  worn 
i down  by  the  persecutions  of  pagans,  but 
: also  miserably  afflicted  by  the  depravity  of 
j evil  Christians;  and  mercifully  gratit  that 
they  who  refuse  to  he  subject  to  earthly 
power  may  be  cast  down  against  their  wills 
by  the  right  hand  of  Thy  Majesty,  through 
! our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  "O  God,  the 
father  of  orphans  and  the  judge  of  widows, 
behold  with  compassion  the  tears  of  Thy 
Church,  and  mercifully  save  her  whom  no 
earthly  power  defends."  At  the  secret  the 
words  are,  “ Receive,  O Lord,  the  prayers 
of  Thy  Church,  with  the  oblations  of  hosts, 
and  in  defence  of  Thy  faithful  people  work 
the  ancient  miracles  of  Thy  arm,  that  the 
enemies  of  peace  being  overcome,  Christian 
liberty  may  serve  Thee  in  security.”  F'or 
the  preface  were  these  words : "Almighty 
and  eternal  God,  look  down  propitiously  on 
the  countenance  of  Thy  Church,  which 
groans  for  the  sufferings  of  her  members. 
F'or  it  would  be  mote  tolerable  if  she  were 
delivered  over  to  the  Gentile  sword  than  to 
ho  destroyed  by  the  incursion  of  wicked 
Christians.  Lest  eternal  punishment,  O 
Lord,  be  accumulated  on  the  wicked,  and 
that  wo  should  be  burdened  b_v  their  crimes, 
suffer  not  any  longer  their  severity  to  prevail, 
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through  Christ  our  Lord.”  The  post  com- 
munions are  these : " O God,  who  with 
wonderful  sacraments  dost  continually  re- 
fresh Thy  Church,  redeemed  with  an  ineffable 
price,  mercifully  grant  that  what  she  laments 
from  the  external  persecutions  of  the  wicked 
may  internally,  without  ceasing,  by  Thy 
consolations,  be  repaired.  Repress,  we 
beseech  Thee,  Almighty  God,  the  laws  of 
tyrants,  and  of  those  who  are  adverse  to  Thee, 
that  they  may  know  Thee  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  Thy  Church,  redeemed  with  such 
precious  blood.”*  In  the  monastery  of  St. 
Maximin,  at  Treves,  at  the  end  of  a text  of 
the  Gospels,  Dom  Martene  found  a prayer 
entitled  "Clamor  adversus  Persecutores.” 

It  is  as  follows  : " In  the  spirit  of  humility, 
and  with  a contrite  mind,  O Lord  Jesu 
Christ,  we  come  before  Thy  altar,  and  Thy 
most  sacred  body  and  blood,  and  profess  our- 
selves to  be  guilty  before  Thee  of  our  sins, 
for  which  we  arc  justly  afflicted.  Thy  poor 
servants  and  handmaidens,  the  ministers  and 
husbandmen,  are  constrained  to  live  in  grief 
and  straits  : our  goods,  on  which  we  ought 
to  support  ourselves  in  Thy  holy  service,  and 
which  blessed  souls  left  to  this  place  for  their 
salvation,  are  dispersed  and  violently  carried 
away.  This  Thy  Church,  O Loid,  which 
in  former  times  Thou  hast  founded,  and  in 
honour  of  St.  John  tho  Evangelist,  and  of 
thy  saints  Maximinus,  Agricius.and  Nicetius, 
hast  exalted,  sits  in  sadness.  There  is  no 
one  who  can  console  or  deliver  her,  unless 
Thou  our  God.  Arise,  O l.ord  Jesu  Christ, 
and  come  to  our  assistance,  and  judge  our 
cause,  and  comfort  and  defend  us.  Fight  | 
those  who  light  against  us ; break  their  | 
pride  and  their  ferocity  who  afflict  and  desire  j 
to  afflict  this  place  and  us.  Justify  them,  ‘ 
O Lord,  as  Thou  knowest  how,  and  in  Thy  ' 
virtue  cause  them,  we  beseech  Thee,  O ! 
Lord,  to  recognize  their  evil  deeds,  and  in  I 
the  multitude  of  Thy  mercies  deliver  ns. 
Despise  us  not,  O Lord,  crying  to  Thee,  but  . 
for  Thy  glory  and  the  magnificence  of  Thy 
name.  Almighty  Father,  visit  us  in  peace  and 
in  Thy  salvation,  and  save  us  from  the 
present  straits  and  from  all  the  evils  which 
they  prepare  against  ns  ; that  all  may  know, 
loving  Thee  and  invoking  Thy  holy  name, 
that  thou  art  God  alone,  who  savest  thy 
suppliants  for  sake  of  Thy  great  mercy. 
Cast  down,  we  beseech  Thee,  O Lord,  by 
Thy  virtue,  those  who  conspire  against  the 
firmament  of  the  plenitude  of  Thy  right 
arm,  that  iniquity  may  not  prevail  over 
justice,  and  that  the  falsehood  of  all  the 
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reprobate  may  be  ever  subjected  to  tnitli, 
through  Christ  our  Lord."* 

Having  invoked  Heaven,  the  clergy  then 
implored  assistance  from  kings  or  from 
virtuous  barons  who  could  procure  jteace 
for  tlio  people  and  the  churches.  About 
the  year  lOgO,  Fiilbert,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
writes  to  King  Robert  to  infonn  him  of 
the  erils  caused  by  the  Viscount  Gaufrid 
de  Chatcaudun,  who  had  rebuilt  the  castle 
of  Galardon,  that  had  been  demolished  by 
royal  order ; of  which  he  observes,  “ I can 
say,  ‘ Ecce  ab  oriente  panditur  malum !’ 
Besides  this  he  has  presumed  to  build 
another  at  Isleras,  of  whi<  h 1 can  truly 
say,  *En  ab  occidente  malum  !'  Now  tlwn, 
wo  implore  your  assistance ; for  such  is 
our  grief  at  tliese  acts  that  we  are  obliged 
to  intermit  our  .signs  of  gladness,  and 
celebrate  the  divine  ollice  in  our  Church 
in  miserable,  depressed  tones,  and  almost, 
in  silence.  We  beseech  you  that  Count 
Odo,  by  your  authority,  may  order  the 
destniction  of  the  said  machines  of  diabolic 
inspiration."! 

On  occasion  of  the  wars  between  two 
nobles  of  the  Rhine,  Baldric  and  Wiemann, 
we  read  that  the  bishop  of  Utrecht,  ,\del- 
bold,  fearing  lest  by  their  temerity  the 
people  should  be  iiyured,  convoked  an 
assembly,  and  then  declared  his  horror  at 
these  wicked  contentions,  by  means  of  which 
the  people  arc  hurt,  the  lands  depopulated, 
and  declared  that  by  the  imperial  power 
they  should  be  constrained  to  live  at  peace.  J 
Cburcbes  and  monasteries  had,  indeed, 
their  advocates  or  especial  local  protectors, 
who  had  a double  office  ; for  they  were  as 
agents  to  defend  them  by  litigation,  in 
which  the  monks  were  not  themselves  to 
engage,  and  they  were  as  soldiers  to  protect 
them  against  violence  by  arms,  and  insure 
their  tranquillity.  Peace  against  ferocious 
neighbours  was,  in  fact,  sometimes  pur- 
chased, when  a baron,  under  the  title  of 
vidame,  or  patron  of  the  monastery,  bound 
himself  to  protect  it:  at  others  it  was  ob- 
tained by  tbe  voluntary  good  offices  of  a 
Christian  noble.  Thus  Odo  the  Abbot,  and 
all  the  monks  of  Ferrers,  write  in  these  terms 
to  the  illustrious  man  Lewis  : “As  often  as 
we  are  shaken  by  any  storm  of  perturbation 
or  necessity  we  fly  to  the  port  of  your  bene- 
volence, which  repels  no  one  who  seeks 
refuge."§  Nevertheless,  there  was  cause 
for  the  prescriptions  ofLouis-le-Debonnaire, 
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that  these  advocates  should  be  good  men, 
not  cruel,  not  greedy,  but  fearing  God  and 
loving  justice.* 

In  the  middle  ages  many  orders  or 
brotheihoixls  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  disturbers  of  peace.  Early 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  wa.s  formed 
a confraternity  of  pjeace ; the  members  of 
which  ^wore  on  their  breasts  the  words, 
“Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  ; 
dona  nobis  pacem."  They  were  Ismnd  to  [ 
ojtpose  the  enemies  of  peace.  Routiers.  I 
C'ottcreau,  and  Braban9ois.  One  of  the  ! 
motives  assigned  by  Philippe  le-lxin  in  ! 
founding  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
WHS  that  tlie  public  trancjuillity  might  be 
defended  and  maintained  to  the  glory  of 
our  Creator  and  Redeemer.! 

In  the  abbey  of  Feiiillent  Dom  Martcne 
found  the  rules  of  an  amient  military 
order,  under  the  name  of  tlie  order  of 
Faith  and  Peace,  which  was  subject  to  the 
abbot  of  Feiiillent.  In  the  prologue  we 
read,  “ If  I hud  learned  the  style  of  .Jose- 
phus and  the  language  of  Jeremiah  I should 
not  be  capable  of  describing  tlie  scouiyes 
of  lire,  and  sword,  and  persecution  which 
have  afflicted  the  province  of  Auch.  But 
the  ruins  of  castles,  cities,  towns,  churches,  ! 
and  monasteries  can  liear  witness.  O j 
grief,  greater  than  any  sorrow,  that  a land,  j 
once  so  rich  and  fertile,  should  be  brought  ' 
to  such  desolation  by  the  sins  of  the  in-  | 
habitimts ; when  he  is  counted  the  most 
noble  who  boasts  of  the  moat  ignoble  j 
deeds ; whore  no  one  .spares  the  orphan  i 
and  widow ; w here  youths  and  maidens,  old  ! 
men,  and  children,  priests  and  bishops,  are  I 
wounded,  plundered,  and  slain.  At  length,  i 
in  1229,  in  order  that  in  the  church  all  1 
might  say,  ‘Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.  et  in 
terra  pax  hominibus  borne  voluntatis,’  the  | 
clemency  of  God  inspired  the  hearts  of  ! 
his  servants  .\maneus,  archbishop  of  Auch,  I 
and  of  his  sulTragans,  who  resolved,  after  I 
the  example  of  the  Templars  and  knights  ] 
of  St.  John,  to  establish  a new  order  to  | 
defend  peace,  by  whose  powerful  arm,  with 
the  Divine  assistance,  peace  might  be  pre- 
served in  this  province.  WTiich  resolution 
being  communicated  to  the  noblemen, 
William  de  Monte  Cathano,  viscount  of 
Beam,  tliat  prince,  being  magnanimous, 
wise,  and  benign,  praised  it  as  holy,  and 
liberally  endowed  the  order  with  rents 
from  certain  of  his  casdes : moved  by 
whose  example,  other  princes,  barons,  and 
knights  of  the  province  did  the  same,  and 
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bound  their  i)osterity  to  assist  the  said 
order,  from  which,  we  trust  there  will  re- 
sult to  the  people  justice  and  the  abun- 
dance of  peace.”*  The  members  of  this 
order  were  also  bound  to  pray  for  the  peace 
of  ^the  Church  and  for  the  conversion  of 
the  enemies  of  peace. 

Often,  however,  it  was  necossar}'  to  call 
in  the  assistiinco  of  the  royal  power,  and 
we  find  that  kings,  acting  as  the  advocates 
of  abbeys,  were  not  slow  to  bear  the  need- 
ful assistance.  Thus  Louis  le  gros  de- 
fended St.  Denis  against  Bouchard  de 
Montmorencv,  the  Church  of  Beauvais 
against  the  Seigneurs  of  Mouchy  and 
Beauvais,  that  of  Orleans  against  the  lords 
of  that  city  ; and  .so  elsewliere.  The  fre- 
quency of  such  occasions  may  be  estimated 
I from  the  words  of  Dionysius  the  Caithu- 
j sian,  that  “ the  miliUiry  office  is  veiy 
, necessarj'  for  the  repression  of  the  cruel- 
, ties  of  petty  tyrants,  "f 
I Wars  against  such  disturl>era  of  peace 
I were  deemed  a religious  duty,  insomuch 
' that  Louis  IV.,  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 

; waged  them  through  a fear  of  losing  his 
I soul  by  suffering  the  oppressions  of  the 
poor  by  his  nobles.  His  sieges  of  their 
castles  were  .so  many  fruits  of  his  conver- 
sion to  God  ; for  his  resolution  to  humiliate 
them  arose  from  his  remorse  at  having  so 
long  suffered  them  to  devour  the  poor.  In 
the  b(*ginning  of  his  career  he  had  been 
j one  of  their  number,  and  more  a monster 
than  a man,  being  termed  the  iron  land- 
grave, from  his  custom  of  always  wearing 
armour.  From  being,  however,  a robber 
and  a tyrant  he  became  a devout  man,  and 
j thenceforth  employed  his  power  in  restrain- 
: ing  other  malefactors.  But  Caesar  of  Heis- 
tcrbach  relates  a vision,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  fate  of  his  soul  was 
doubtful.  His  son  and  successor,  Louis 
V.,  was  said  to  have  been  convinced  of  his 
perdition,  so  that  he  renounced  tlie  world, 

! and  became  a monk  in  a Cistercian  con- 
: vent.  An  ancient  chronicler,  however,  who 
relates  his  death  in  1 15d,  says  that  he  was 
I pious  and  benign,  and,  therefore,  despised 
I by  his  nobles,  who  esteemed  him  useless 
; and  effeminate.  Being  provoked  by  their 
: acts,  he  made  war  upon  them,  captured 
tluim,  but  would  not  slay  them : he  only 
had  them  harnessed  like  horses  to  plough 
; the  fields,  which  caused  him  to  be  much 
I dreaded. J After  his  death  the  nobles 

• Voyage  Lit.  dc  Deux  Ben. 

+ Dc  Vita  Militari. 

1 Chronic,  terrte  Misnensis,  ap.  Menckenii  Script 
Rer.  German,  ii. 


whom  he  had  subdued  were  so  changed 
that  they  feared  to  disobey  his  last  orders, 
and,  therefore,  carried  him  on  their  shoul- 
ders, wrapped  in  the  Cistercian  habit,  to 
lleinhartshom,  where  he  was  interred. 

In  Italy,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  the  cities  and  communes,  having 
established  their  liberty,  made  war  upon 
the  seigneurs  of  castles  in  the  country, 
and  subdued  them  utterly.*  The  nobles 
were  even  made  to  swear  that  they  would 
have  a house  in  the  city,  and  inhabit  it 
part  of  the  year,  which  was  constituting 
themselves  citizens  ; and  the  forms  of  these 
oaths  in  the  twelftli  centur}'  still  exist. 
Thus  Gerard  de  Carpeneta  swears  that  he 
will  remain  each  year  two  months  in  Mo- 
dena in  time  of  j)eace,  and  three  months 
in  time  of  war ; and  ^luratori  gives  many 
other  similar  chartei-s. 

The  Emperor  Otho  III.,  being  moved 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  nobles  who 
disturbed  the  public  peace,  came  to  Kome, 
and  on  the  steps  of  the  church  prepared 
a great  banquet,  and  ordered  that  when 
the  guests  were  seated  they  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  men  secretly  armed.  Then 
he  began  to  complain  of  the  violators  of 
peace,  and  commanded  their  names  to  be 
read  aloud  ; after  which,  he  ordered  tliera 
to  be  decapitated  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest 
to  feast  on.f  The  Emperor  Conrad  II. 
spared  no  enemies  of  peace,  so  that  Gode- 
frid  of  Viterbo  says  of  him, 

‘‘  Conradus  pro  pace  duces  deponit  honore, 

£t  pads  sancita'  facit  coustare  favore.”| 

Count  Lupoid,  who  was  one  of  them,  fear- 
ing death,  fled  into  a remote  forest,  and 
there  lived  in  a hut  with  his  wife.  It  hap- 
pened tluit  the  emperor,  while  hunting, 
came  to  the  spot  and  pass&d  the  night 
with  them.  That  night  the  count’s  wife 
brought  forth  a son,  and  the  emperordreamt 
that  the  child  then  bom  would  be  his 
heir.  As  the  same  dream  recurred  thrice, 
he  wa.s  greatly  troubled,  and  next  morn- 
ing he  commanded  two  of  his  servants  to 
kill  the  child.  They  took  it  away,  but,  being 
moved  to  compassion  by  its  smiles,  they 
placed  it  under  a tree,  and  brought  back 
a hare’s  heart  to  the  king.  A certain  duke, 
passing  by  soon  after,  found  the  child,  and 
took  it  home  to  his  wife  and  adopted  it  as 
his  own.  Long  aftenvards  the  emperor, 

• Muratori  Antiq.  Ital.  xlvii. 

t Rifobaldi  Ferrariensia  Hist.  Impcratorum,  ap. 
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being  with  tliis  duke,  and  hearing  him 
relate,  as  a forest  adventure,  the  history  of 
this  boy,  who  was  thim  present,  began  to 
euspcet  that  tlie  victim  liad  escaped.  Being 
eonlirmed  in  this  opinion,  he  took  him 
into  his  seniee  as  a page,  and  then  sent 
him  with  a letter  to  the  queen,  in  which 
he  charged  her.  on  pain  of  his  displeasure, 
to  have  the  bearer  put  to  death.  The  youth 
set  out,  and  after  travelling  seven  days 
came  to  a certain  priest’s  house,  who  re- 
ceived him  to  hospitality  as  God  commands. 
This  priest  was  struck  at  his  comely  air 
and  at  his  travelling  so  far  alone ; while 
he  slept  he  looked  at  his  letter,  and  dis- 
covered the  horrible  fate  which  awaited 
him  : so,  erasing  the  writing,  he  substituted 
for  it  these  words,  • This  is  the  youth  whom 
I have  chosen  for  the  husband  of  our 
daughter.  I charge  you  to  give  her  to  him 
quickly.'  Xext  morning  the  la<l  awoke 
refreshed,  and  said,  ‘Adieu,  dear  host,'  who 
replied,  ‘Remember  me  when  you  arc 
king.'  The  boy  only  laughed,  esteeming 
it  a .iest : so  he  departed.  On  arriving  at 
Aix-la-Chapclle  he  delivered  the  letters  ; 
and  so  well  did  the  stratagem  sm^ceed,  that  ' 
when  the  king  wrote  soon  aftenvards  to  ; 
ask  if  his  orders  had  been  obeyed,  the 
queen  assured  him  that  the  nuptials  had 
been  celebrated  with  great  celerity,  as  he 
had  desired.  The  Caesar  could  not  believe 
his  eyes  when  he  read  her  letter.  Mounting 
his  horse,  he  rode  off  immediately,  and 
travelled  with  great  speed  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  On  his  arrival  the  queen  presented 
their  daughter  and  son-in-law.  For  a long 
time  the  emperor  seemed  lost  in  astonish- 
ment, and  uncertain  what  to  do.  At  length 
nature  prevailed,  and  he  exclaimed,  ‘'The 
wrill  of  God  cannot  be  resisted.’ 

‘ Quod  volut,  jam  non  potui.  Dens  ipse  neurit ; 

Qiue  Dens  inatituii,  nos  patiemur,  ait.* 

Then  he  compelled  the  two  squires  to 
reveal  what  tliey  had  done,  and  the  count 
to  come  from  the  Black  Forest  and  receive 
back  his  son  with  peace  from  the  emperor, 
who  left  him  his  heir,  and  who  succeeded 
as  Henry  II.  On  the  spot  in  the  forest 
where  the  child  was  bom  was  erected  after- 
wards die  noble  monastery  of  Hirschau.”* 
In  France  the  expeditions  of  the  kings 
against  the  castles  of  these  feudal  tyrants 
were  multiplied  for  a long  period,  and 
gave  rise  to  most  singular  accidents.  The 
chronicles  of  St  Denis  and  the  work  of 

* Godefridi  ViUebiensis  PanllieoD,  ap.  id.  vii. 


Suger  arc  full  of  examples.  “ Such,"  says 
the  latter,  “ was  the  zeal  of  Philip  I . against 
the  Baron  Fbalnus  of  Ruciac  and  his  son 
Guischard,  and  otlier  lords  of  their  party, 
who  tyi-annized  over  the  clergy  and  people 
of  Rheims,  that  while  in  that  country  be 
scarcely  ever  rested  from  arms,  excepting 
on  Fridays  and  Sundays.  Thus  did  he 
besiege  the  castle  of  Lion,  Seigneur  de 
Meur,  who  devastated  Uic  country  of  Or- 
leans. The  castlo  was  taken  by  storm, 
but  Lion  Urok  refuge  in  the  chapel  of  tire 
castle,  and  tried  to  defend  himself ; but  in 
vain : he  and  sixty  persons  were  recruved 
on  lances  as  they  threw  themselves  from 
the  burning  tower,  and  thus,"  adds  the 
chronicle,  “did  their  souls  descend  to 
hell.”* 

At  Rochefort,  ten  leagues  from  Paris, 
towards  Chartres,  stood  the  castle  of  Guy 
le  rouge,  of  which  some  remains  ore  still 
left  ; at  Chatcauforl.  five  leagues  from 
Paris,  was  another  castle,  of  which  two  of 
the  towers  arr*  still  standing.  The  Prince 
Louis  demolished  all  these  castles  when 
the  Sire  de  Montlhery  and  his  lineage 
returned  to  their  usual  disloyalty.!  The 
towers  which  remain  have  still  a block  and 
threatening  aspect,  though  tottering  to 
their  fall.  Hue  de  Pomponne  held  the 
castle  of  Goumay  sur  Marne,  three  leagues 
and  a half  from  Paris.  He  took  horses 
from  some  merchants  on  the  king’s  high 
way,  and  led  them  to  his  castle,  upon 
which  Prince  Louis  besieged  it,  but  did 
not  take  it  till  after  much  time  and  labour.; 
In  1 108,  Louis-lc-gros  was  urged  by  many 
to  punish  a certain  knight,  named  Hom- 
baus,  who  held  the  castle  of  St.  Severe  on 
the  river  ludre,  three  leagues  from  La 
Chatre.  for  tlie  wrongs  and  outrages  which 
he  committed  on  the  i>eoplo  of  the  lands 
of  Bourges.  This  castle  was  much  re- 
nowned for  its  chivalry  and  its  garrison, 
and  from  old  times  it  had  always  good 
luiights.  On  the  approach  of  the  royal 
troops  Hombaus  sallied  forth  against  them ; 
but  was  obliged  to  retreat  Then  in  great 
fear  he  rendered  up  the  castle  and  his 
lands.  Louis  then  led  him  away  prisoner 
to  the  tower  of  Estampes.f 

Louis-le-gros  could  not  forget  his  custom 
to  sustain  the  churches,  and  defend  the 
poor  people,  and  maintain  peace  if  he 
could ; but  there  were  so  many  disturbers, 
that  he  bad  much  to  do.  Amongst  others 
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were  Gui  le  roux,  and  bis  son  Hues  de 
Crecy,  a young  bachelor,  and  brave,  but 
very  acute  and  malicious  to  do  evil,  to  prey 
and  rob,  and  bum,  and  trouble  the  lung- 
dom.  This  Hues  had  strangled  bis  cousin 
german,  Raoul  de  Beaugenci.  Through 
shame  at  having  lost  the  castle  of  Goumay, 
he  was  the  more  eager  to  assail  the  king, 
and  because  his  brother  Odo,  count  of 
Corbei],  gave  him  no  aid  in  tliis  quarrel, 
be  took  him  prisoner  as  he  was  hunting 
without  guards,  and  put  him  into  close 
prison  in  La  Ferto-Baudoin  at  Aleps,  four 
leagues  from  Estampes  ; at  which  outrage 
the  knights  of  Corbeil  were  very  indignant. 
On  their  complaining  to  the  king,,  he  pro- 
mised to  assist  them.  Then,  with  some 
who  were  of  the  castle  of  La  Ferte-Baudoin, 
tlicy  corresponded,  who  agreed  to  admit 
them  socroUy.  The  king  arrived  by  stealth 
with  a small  escort ; and  at  the  same  hour 
the  people  of  the  castle  were  sitting  round 
the  tire,  and  telling  stories  together,  when 
suddeidy  they  heard  Uie  neigh  of  horses 
and  tlie  sound  of  knights.  Huch  they 
wondered,  and  issued  forth  ; and  tliis  was 
after  supper  at  bed-time,  and  the  darkness 
of  tlie  night  caused  much  emburrassment 
to  the  assailants  engaged  in  narrow  ways. 
At  first  the  garrison  succeeded  in  making 
prisoner  the  king's  seneschal  and  some 
others ; but  on  tlie  arrival  of  the  king  in  per- 
son, close  siege  was  laid  to  tlie  castle : then 
had  Hues  de  Crecy  gn^at  fear  of  losing 
it  and  his  prisoners.  .After  a vigorous  de- 
fence it  was  taken,  and  the  prisoners  de- 
livered.* Hues  was  deprived  of  his  estates, 
shaved,  and  confined  in  a monastery.  “On 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,”  say  the  chronicles, 
“ stands  a castle  altogetlier  too  strong  and 
too  proud,  and  it  is  called  La  Roche  Guyon, 
‘horridum  et  ignobile  castrum.'  The  sire 
of  this  castle  was  Guy,  a young  bachelor, 
expert  at  arms,  who  had  laid  aside  all  tlie 
treason  of  his  predecessors,  a virtuous  and 
just  man,  who  wished  to  live  without  in- 
juring others,  as  he  would  if  he  had  lived 
longer;  but  be  had  a relation,  a Norman, 
named  William,  one  of  the  most  disloyal 
traitors  in  the  world,  who  pretended  to  be 
his  friend,  till  he  surprised  him  by  treachery 
in  his  castle.  It  was  on  a Sunday  evening 
that  this  traitor  entered  the  church,  which 
was  on  the  same  rock  with  the  castle,  along 
with  other  traitors,  all  armed  secretly  un- 
der their  cloaks,  and  made  semblance  of 
adoring  God,  though  all  the  while  lie  was 
only  spying  how  he  could  penetrate  into 

• Ad  an.  1106. 


the  castle.  At  length,  be  discerned  the 
door  by  which  Guy  used  to  pa.ss  into  the 
church,  through  which,  he  and  his  troop 
suddenly  mshed  with  drawn  swords. ' Guy, 
not  prepared  to  defend  himself,  was  slain. 
His  wife,  seeing  the  treason,  ran  to  him, 
without  fear  of  death,  and  fell  on  him. 
and  covered  him  against  the  strokes  of 
swords,  and  cried  out,  as  if  mad,  ‘ Kill  me, 
me,  disloyal  murderer,  and  leave  my  lord.’ 
Many  of  the  blows  dealt  at  him  fell  on 
her.  The  traitors  seized  her  by  the  hair, 
dragged  her  from  her  husband,  and  then 
left  her  drenched  in  blood,  and  as  if  dead. 
Returning,  tliey  repeated  their  blows  till 
he  expired,  and  tlien  slew  also  all  the 
children  whom  they  could  find.  Then  did 
that  poor  lady  raise  her  head,  and  when 
she  recognised  her  lord's  body,  by  force  of 
love,  all  weakened  and  wound^  as  she 
was,  she  crawled  towards  liim,  began  to 
kiss  him  as  if  he  were  alive,  and  then, 
with  tearful  chaunt.  she  sung  his  obsequies, 
and,  while  crying,  fell  as  dead.  Mean- 
while the  murderers  examined  the  casUa, 
and  admired  its  strength.  The  chief, 
putting  his  head  ont  of  a window,  called 
tlie  natives,  and  promised  them  much 
good  if  they  would  do  him  homage  ; but 
no  one  would  enter  the  castle.  .As  soon  as 
the  intelligence  spread,  the  barons  and 
knights  of  the  country  assembled  full  of 
rage,  and  laid  siege  to  die  casde,  and  then 
the  traitor  made  great  offers  to  some  of 
them  if  they  would  make  peace  widi  him, 
but  they  all  refused,  and  vowed  to  revenge 
the  treason.  The  casde  being  taken,  he 
was  hanged,  and  after  some  dme  his 
carrion  thrown  into  the  Seine."* 

The  proud  Bouchart  sire  de  Montmo- 
rency, count  of  Corbeil,  was  at  this  time 
chief  of  die  disloyal  and  excommunicated. 
His  son  Elides  resembled  him,  at  whose 
death  the  kingdom  had  peace,  while  ho 
and  his  war  descended  to  the  pit  of  hell-t 
In  1114,  Louis-le-gros  marched  into  Bur- 
gundy right  to  die  casde  of  Haymon,  which 
was  called  Germegny,  which  surrendered 
at  discredon.  The  Rocheforts  on  the 
Marne  were  incorrigible.  Louis  attacked 
and  subdued  them.  “ In  the  country  of 
Leon,”  say  the  chronicles,  "is  a casde 
called  Montagu,  founded  in  very  ancient 
dmes,  and  wondrously  strong,  for  it  is 
seated  on  a high  round  rock.  This  was 
held  by  Thomas  de  Marie,  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  a man  disloyal  beyond 
measure,  whom  God  and  all  the  world 
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hated  for  his  great  cruelty.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  Enguerrand  de  Boves.  sire  de 
Coucy  and  count  of  Amiens,  his  father, 
dcsinsd  to  put  him  out  of  the  castle,  in 
justice  to  the  complaints  of  all  the  countiy 
round.  With  this  ^^ow,  he  and  Eblou, 
count  of  Roucy,  assembled  a force,  and 
besieged  the  castle,  but  the  disloyal  tyrant 
had  great  fear,  and  contrived  to  escape 
from  it  by  night,  and  fled."*  This  Thomas 
de  Marie,  whom  Suger  terms  "a  lost 
wretch,  disloyal,  and  mad,  and  traitor 
beyond  measure,"  laid  waste  the  countries 
of  Noyon,  Amiens,  and  niieims,  raging 
with  a wolf-like  fury,  haWng  no  fear  of  the 
ecclesiastical  vengeance,  and  showing  no 
mercy  to  tire  people.  From  the  abbt'y  of 
St,  John,  at  Laoii,  he  seized  two  good 
towns,  Crecy  and  N'ogent,  and  fortified 
them  with  ditches  and  towers,  as  if  they 
were  his  own,  and  made  them  a den  of 
dragons,  and  a robber's  nest.  For  his  in- 
numerable crimes,  and  cruelties,  and  ex- 
tortions, he  was  struck  by  the  sword  of 
holy  church,  being  by  sentence  of  the 
council  at  Beauvais  excommunicafi’il.  In 
revenge  he  stabbed  the  bishop  of  Laon  in 
his  own  palace,  upon  which  the  king  de- 
graded him,  and  cited  him  to  appear. 
'I'hc  following  year  at  the  council  of  Sois- 
aons  further  measures  were  taken  to  repress 
his  fury.  At  the  prayers  of  the  clergy 
the  king  gathered  his  forces  and  marched 
against  him.  His  castle  of  Crecy  was 
taken  as  easily  as  a pca-sanfs  granarv'.  and 
his  men  destroyed  without  mercy  for  having 
shown  no  mercy.  You  would  have  seen 
that  castle  burning  as  if  a prey  to  infi’mal 
fire.  Then  marched  the  king  to  N'ogent. 
and  took  the  castle,  and  spared  only  the 
innocent! 

In  11:10,  as  tlie  cries  of  the  clergy  and 
peo|)lo  still  rose  against  the  tyranny  of 
Thomas  de  Marie,  the  king,  bent  on  signal 
Vengeance,  marched  against  him,  and  re- 
solved to  destroy  his  castle  of  Coucy ; and 
though  his  spies  told  him  that  the  castle 
could  only  be  besieged  from  a great  dis- 
tance. still  he  would  persevere.  The  way 
was  difficult  and  heavy,  amidst  forests  and 
deserts,  without  a road,  for  the  tracks  were 
all  cut  off  by  the  partizans  of  the  t3Tant. 
so  that  it  was  not  till  after  much  wandering 
here  and  there  that  they  reached  the  castle. 
Thomas,  being  wounded  in  an  attempt  to 
escape,  was  led  prisoner  to  the  king,  who 
look  him  to  Laon.  Though  his  wound 

* Id.  ad  an.  1104. 
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was  mortal,  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
deliver  up  tlie  merchants  and  treasures  he 
had  concealed  in  his  dungeons  ; and  when 
his  wife  approached  him,  he  seemed  to 
grieve  more  for  this  restitution  which  was 
required,  than  for  the  death  which  was  so 
near  him.  He  pretended  to  repent,  how- 
ever, and  died  before  he  could  receive  our 
Lord's  body.*  “Lewis,"  says  the  Abbot 
Huger,  “ as  in  youth,  so  in  age,  never 
ceased  from  labouring  to  defend  the  peace 
of  tlie  kingdom."  One  of  his  last  acts  in 
his  infirm  state  was  to  destroy  Chasteau 
Renart,  four  leagues  from  Montargis.  and 
to  bum  and  demolish  also  the  castle  of  St. 
Bri(,‘oniSur-IiOire,  the  seigneur  of  which 
used  to  rob  merchants  and  intercept  the 
road.s.f  I have  given  but  a rapid  sketch 
of  his  expeditions  against  castles  : one  of 
them,  however,  presents  such  remarkable 
incidents,  that  while  rejieating  tales  of 
iron  wars,  1 shall  be  pardoned  for  relating 
it  at  length.  The  castle  of  Puiset  stood 
between  F.stampes  and  Orleans.  The 
countess  of  Chartres.  s|ieaking  to  Louis-le- 
gros,  said,  " This  castle  was  originally 
built  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  the  saints 
by  (jueen  Constance,  to  lie  a defence  to 
the  countiy.”  Far  difl'erent  was  its  charac- 
ter in  the  year  I HO,  when  it  was  held  by 
Hugues  de  Puiset,  grandson  of  that  Evrard, 
who,  in  1002,  imprisoned  his  bishop,  Ives 
de  Chartres.  This  Hugues  du  Puiset, 
surpassed  his  ancestors  in  tyranny  and 
rage,  fearing  neither  the  king  of  France 
nor  the  King  of  all.  and  deixipulating  all 
the  territory  of  the  countess  of  Chartres, 
who.  with  her  son  Theobald,  count  of 
Blois.  a handsome  youth  and  most  brave 
knight,  could  never  approach  within  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  miles  of  his  castle  of  Puiset, 
where  he  had  imprisoned  nobles  and  even 
bishops  ; for  though  few  loved,  many  by 
force  served  him.  This  castle  was  thus 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country  lictween 
Paris,  Chartres,  and  Orleans : thither  he 
used  to  conduct  all  his  plunder,  for  his 
continual  occupation  was  to  ravage  the 
lands  of  his  neighixmrs.  and  cany  off 
cattle,  fruits,  poultry,  and  wine,  sparing 
nothing,  neither  sacred  nor  profane.  If 
any  one  dared  to  resist,  he  was  seized, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon  in  the  castle ; then  it  was  an 
affair  finished,  and  no  more  was  ever  heard 
of  him.  Evrard  du  Puiset,  father  to  this 
baron,  had  even  obliged  King  Philip  to 
raise  the  siege  of  bis  castle,  when  be  fell 
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upon  his  array,  and  made  many  prisoners,  j 
The  provostship  of  Toury,  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  Hiigues,  had  ceu-sed  to  be  j 
of  any  value  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  | 
Suger,  being  appointed  provost  by  the  Abbot  j 
Adam,  felt  it  shameful  to  permit  the  con-  , 
tinuance  of  such  disorder.  The  countess  ! 
of  Chartres,  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  with 
j Suger,  and  numerous  other  persons,  having 
called  the  attention  of  Louis  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a remedy,  the  king  re- 
solved on  putting  anend  to  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  council  of  state  determined  to  act  with 
all  the  forms  of  justice.  The  accused  was, 
therefore,  first  cited,  and,  on  his  turning  a 
; deaf  ear,  was  tried  and  condemned.  Suger, 

! by  command  of  the  king,  returned  to 
I Tourj’,  fortified  it,  and  prepared  for  the 
king's  coming,  who  received  no  other 
an.swer  from  Hugues  to  his  summons  to 
j surrender  than,  " My  castle  shall  lx;  for 
I him  who  can  take  my  sword."  The  siege 
: was  laid  in  form,  and  a most  curious  ac- 
! count  is  given  of  the  progress.  Two  regu- 
I lar  attacks  were  made:  the  first  commanded 
by  the  young  count  of  Blois,  son  of  the 
countess  of  Chartres ; the  second  by  the 
I king  himself.  More  than  100,000  arms 
j were  raised  to  aid  him  besides  those  of  his 
soldiers ; for  no  simner  was  it  heard  that 
the  king  was  going  to  execute  justice  on 
; the  baron  du  Pui.set  than  all  the  world  ran 
to  take  part  in  his  punishment — men, 

. women,  children,  monks,  and  priests,  idl 
I came  to  bear  assistance.  The  strength  of 
the  place  consisted  in  a round  tower  and 
. a dungeon  of  wood  raised  on  an  eminence, 

' fortified  by  a rampart,  defended  by  a pali- 
' sade,  and  a ditch  with  a parapet.  Along' 

I a second  ditch  was  a great  edVtain  flanked. 

I and  guarded  with  turrets.  The  troops 
endeavoured  to  scale  the  mound,  but  a 
shower  of  arrows  and  the  steepness  of  the 
acclivity  baffled  their  efTorts,  and  after 
great  slaughter  they  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
All  kinds  of  rustic  implements  were  then 
collected,  and  mixed  with  oil  and  fat,  and 
fire  being  set  to  this  mass,  which  the  wind 
bore  towards  the  castle,  another  assault 
was  made,  but  the  flames  prevented  the 
assailants  from  advancing,  and  a fall  of 
rain  soon  extinguished  the  fire.  The  be- 
sieged raised  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  king 
seemed  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity 
of  abandoning  his  enterprise.  Among  the 
multitude  collected  from  all  aides  was  the 
curate  of  a neighbouring  parish,  whoso 
heart  was  set  on  the  king's  triumphing. 
The  next  project  of  a mine  seemed  to  him 
to  require  too  much  time.  Bareheaded  he 


mounted  alone  on  a different  side,  gained 
the  foot  of  the  palisade,  by  his  extraordinary 
feme  of  arm  burst  through  and  signed  to 
his  companions  to  follow  him.  His  par- 
ishioner's, who  loved  him,  ran  with  hatchets 
to  his  succour,  and  made  a breach  before 
the  besieged  were  aware  of  their  attempt. 
Then  the  troops  rushed  to  the  assault,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  of  the 
garrison,  carried  the  place,  and  hoisted  the 
standard  of  the  count.  The  Seigneur  du 
! Puiset,  with  a few  men,  retired  into  the 
wooden  dungeon,  but  being  wounded  at 
the  entry  surrendered  his  sword.  The 
I king  spared  his  life,  put  up  to  sale  by 
auction  all  his  furniture,  dismantled  the 
castle,  preserving  only  the  principle  tower, 
and  conducted  him  prisoner  to  Chateau- 
Landon.*  Suger  adds,  that  the  castle  was 
raxed  to  tlic  ground  as  a place  of  Divine 
malediction. 

Ixjuis  VII.,  who  succeeded  his  fatlier, 
had  frequent  occasion  to  wage  similar  wars 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  Thus  he  raxed  the 
castle  of  Monceaux,  belonging  to  the  count 
of  Montmorency,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  the 
abbots  of  the  province  marched  an  army 
against  the  count  of  Claremont,  in  Au- 
vergne, and  his  nephew,  William,  Count 
of  Puy,  and  against  the  Viscount  de 
Polignac,  who  by  the  instinct  of  the  devil 
were  accustomed  to  pass  their  lives  in 
plundering  the  churches,  capturing  tra- 
vellers and  pilgrims,  oppressing  the  poor, 
and  depopulating  the  countiy.f  These 
men  he  captured,  and  kept  in  prison  until 
they  swore  to  retiouuce  their  habits. 
Some  time  after,  William,  countof  Challon, 
following  their  dialtolic  footsteps,  with  the 
aid  of  the  bands  vulgarly  called  the 
Brabantins,  ravaged  the  country,  and 
mercilessly,  slew  the  monks  of  Cluny  with 
a number  of  tire  people  who  came  out  pro- 
cessionally  to  meet  tliem  without  weapons, 
but  only  armed  with  their  sacred  vestments, 
and  crosses,  and  reliquaries.  At  the  fame 
of  this  barbarity,  the  king  marched  against 
him,  and  took  possession  of  his  castle,  and 
divided  his  lands  between  the  duke  of 
Burgitndy  and  the  count  of  Nevers.; 

The  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  were 
not,  however,  always  effective,  nor  was  it 
suflicient  to  have  aid  from  a distance  where 
the  disturbers  of  peace  were  multiplied  and 
active.  In  the  year  10'.10,  Bouchart  A la 
Barbc  held  a castle  in  an  island  of  the 
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Seine,  from  which  he  greatly  injured  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  and  its  people.  The 
Abbot  Vivien  complained  to  King  Robert, 
who  admonished  that  lord  to  cease,  and 
on  his  continuing,  the  king  demolished  the 
ca.stle.  Then  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  by 
consent  of  the  abbot,  he  permitted  the 
erection  of  a fortress  three  miles  from  St. 
Denis,  at  Montmorency,  near  the  fountain 
St  Walery,  on  condition  that  he  should  do 
homage  for  it  to  tlie  abbot  Tliis  was  the 
feudal  castle  of  the  abliey,  called  Jfontjoie, 
which  became  the  war-cry  of  the  kings  of 
France.  The  church,  therefore,  scrupled 
not  to  use  foree  in  defence  of  the  people, 
and  to  procure  peace,  and  hence  arose  the 
custom  of  bishops  and  abbots  having  castles, 
which  our  antiquarians,  like  Grose,  have 
noticed,  without  explaining  the  cause. 
From  the  fifth  century  we  have  seen  that 
some  castles  were  erected  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  security  and  peace.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  many  that  date  from  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Speaking  of  Leopold,  duke  of 
Austria,  aurnamed  Glorious,  and  also 
father  of  the  clergy  and  of  his  country,  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Lbendorfferusde  Hasel- 
bach  says,  that  he  was  so  much  a prince 
of  pence,  that  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  dominions  he  erected,  with  con- 
sent of  Lewis,  son  of  Otho,  dnke  of  Bavaria, 
the  castle  of  Schoneding.  and  efficaciously 
delivered  monasteries  and  other  idaces  de- 
dicated to  God  from  divers  opjiressions.* 
Similarly  the  reason  why  Guillaume  de 
Roches,  seneschal  of  .Vniou,  built  the 
castle  of  La  Roche-au-Moine,  on  the  Loire, 
was  in  order  to  protivt  the  road  from 
Angers  to  Nantes;  for  before  it  was  built 
robliers  used  to  issue  from  a very  strong 
castle  standing  on  the  other  side,  named 
Rochefort,  belonging  to  Paien  de  Roche- 
fort. a knight  of  great  valour,  but  addicted 
to  rapine,  and  to  take  from  his  neighbours, 
and  the  labourers,  and  merchants,  and 
others  who  travelled  that  way.f  The 
building  of  castles  was,  therefore,  not  neces- 
sarily unbecoming  in  pacific  men,  and  ac- 
conlingly  we  find  castles  in  the  hands  of 
churchmen,  who  built  or  held  them  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  peace.  They  had 
first  tried  all  gentle  methods  of  protection : 
they  had  legislated,  for  no  jilnndcrer  or 
usurer  conld  make  a testament  and  the 
oblations  of  those  who  oppressed  the  poor 

* Thom.  Eb.  Hascl.  Chronic.  Auatriacum,  ap. 
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could  not  be  received.*  The  council  of 
Paris  made  a distinction  in  favour  of  the 
plunderer's  wife,  which  is  most  remarkable. 
"Let  her  live  sparingly,”  says  the  decree, 
“of  the  things  which  her  husband  minis- 
ters to  her  from  his  spoils ; not  that  ho 
can  give  them  to  her,  since  tliey  are  not 
his  own,  but  because  she  is  the  advocate  of 
tliose  that  have  been  plundered,  to  ameli- 
orate their  caus*',  softening  the  heart  of 
her  husband,  and  inducing  him  to  make 
condign  restitution:  but  if  she  find  the 
heart  of  her  husband  impenitent  and  in- 
conngiblc,  and  that  she  cannot  prevail  on 
him  to  make  restitution,  she  is  then  bound 
to  seek  separation  of  board  from  him,  and 
to  beg  from  friends  or  others  for  her  main- 
tenance nitlier  than  partake  of  such  deadly 
profit ; and  if  she  come  to  sickness  or  de- 
crepitude, or  to  such  destitution  that  no 
one  would  give  her  bread  in  the  article  of 
death,  then  in  that  necessity  she  may  take 
food  from  her  husband,  not  with  an  inten- 
tion. like  his,  of  rapine,  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  restoring  it  when  God  grants 
her  opportunity."  The  clergy  had  also 
appealed  to  their  advocates,  or  to  the  king. 
Invested  as  they  were,  with  scigneural 
power,  it  only  remained  for  them,  when 
all  these  means  were  insufficient,  to  pro- 
vide by  such  forcible  measures  ns  were 
authorized  by  law  pe-rsonally  for  the  secu- 
rity and  peace  of  the  people,  so  as  to  verify 
the  prediction  that  the  Lord  would  not 
leave  them  without  assistance  in  the  time 
of  the  proud. 

The  laws  of  the  last  Roman  emperors  had 
given  bishops  an  absolute  power  over  the 
municipalities,  which,  on  the  ruin  of  the 
empire,  subsided  into  a feudal  seigneuiy, 
the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  escape  the 
tributes  and  service  required  by  the  neigh- 
bouring counts  and  barons,  anxiously 
placing  themselves  under  the  crosier  of  the 
prelates  which  Thierry  designates  asapater- 
nal  despotism, t and  Fauriol,  “a  govern- 
ment eminently  popular,  resulting  from 
necessity ; the  bishops  by  the  force  of 
things,  becoming  the  chief  temporal  magis- 
trates of  cities.”;  Extraordinary  circum- 
stances had  also  established  in  Germany 
a number  of  ecclesiastical  sovereignties, 
the  gentle  and  pacific  character  of  which, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  old  German 
proverb,  " Unterm  Krummstabe  ist  gut 
wohnen."  We  may  remark  by  the  way, 
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that  neTer  in  these  pacific  governments 
was  it  a question  to  pass  capital  sen- 
tence against  the  spiritual  enemies  of 
the  power  whidi  reigned.  Against  the 
disturbers  of  peace,  they  were,  however, 
energetic ; and  these  were  of  two  lands. 
When  the  communes  were  forming  in  the 
twelfth  century,  tlie  bishops  were  often  in- 
duced to  resist  the  proposed  innovation ; 
and  this  brought  on  grievous  altercations 
and  combats.  In  the  south  of  France,  it 
is  true,  the  bishops  were  generally  disposed 
to  favour  and  protect  the  communes,*  but  in 
the  north  they  opposed  them  in  many  places, 
as  at  Cambrai,  Laon,  where  the  Bishop 
Gaudri  was  more  a soldier  of  fortune  than 
a prelate,  and  where  his  Archdeacon  An- 
selm sjujpathised  with  his  fellow  citizens ; 
and  at  Rheims,  where,  however,  Guillaume 
de  Champagne  restored  the  privileges  of 
the  citizens.  Yet  in  the  insurrection  of 
Cambrai,  in  102 1,  the  Bishop  Gerard,  we 
read,  had  great  compassion  on  his  subjects, 
and  desired  to  exercise  towards  them  mercy 
and  not  justice.!  After  a later  attempt,  in 
1 107,  the  Bishop  Gaucher  intercede  for 
his  revolted  subjects  before  the  Fimperor 
Henry  V.  At  Noyon,  in  1008,  Baudri  de 
Sarcliainville,  the  bishop,  had  no  aversion 
for  the  institution  of  communes,  but  on 
the  contrary  preferred  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  citizens.;  At  Amiens,  in 
1113,  the  Bishop  Geoffrey,  whom  the 
Church  honours  as  a saint,  yielded  without 
effort,  and  gratuitously,  to  the  wish  of  the 
citizens,  and  concurred  with  them  in  tire 
erection  of  a municipal  government.^  On 
the  otlrer  hand,  the  atrocious  and  impious 
manner  in  which  these  insurrections  were 
made,  as  at  Mans,  Laon,  Rheims,  and 
Liege,  may  ex{dain  the  conduct  of  other 
prelates,  as  also  the  lazignage  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, Guibert  de  Nogent,  and  the  chroni- 
clers of  St.  Denis,  were  unable  to  perceive 
the  justice  or  expediency  of  measures 
which  had  such  advocates.  The  contests 
between  the  bishops  and  citizens  of  Liege, 
from  the  thirteenth  till  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, indicate  more  the  existence  of  tur- 
bulent spirits  among  the  latter,  than  the 
faults  of  the  former,  who  made  common 
cause  with  the  citizens  against  the  nobles 
until  their  demands  became  exorbitant 
When  the  duke  of  Buignndy  first  attacked 
them,  he  appealed  to  the  fact  of  their  im- 
pious and  cruel  conduct,  whereas  the  bene- 
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ficent  and  liberal  acts  of  such  bishops  as 
John  of  Walenrode,  John  of  Hinsberg, 
Erard  de  la  March,  and  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
could  not  be  denied  by  their  enemies. 
Where  tlie  fault  was  on  the  side  of  tlie 
prelate,  the  rase  has  been  contemplated 
and  accounted  for  from  the  earliest  times 
of  the  Church,  as  when  St.  Augustin  said: 
“All  who  desire  eartldy  things,  and  prefer 
earthly  felicity  to  God,  and  all  who  seek 
their  own  and  not  the  things  of  Jesus 
Christ,  pertain  to  that  state  which  is  mys- 
tically called  Babylon,  and  has  a diabolic 
king  ; and  all  whose  affections  are  set  on 
things  above,  and  who  meditate  on  celestial 
things,  who  are  mild,  and  holy,  and  good, 
pertain  to  the  spiritual  Jerusalem,  whose 
king  is  Christ.  These  two  states  are  for 
the  present  mixed  together,  so  that  some- 
times those  who  belong  to  the  Babylonian 
state  administer  the  things  which  pertain 
to  .Jerusalem  ; while,  again,  those  pertain- 
ing to  Jerusalem  administer  sometimes 
the  things  which  belong  to  Babylon.”* 
ITie  protectfon  of  peace  was  an  object  of 
episcopal  solicitude  in  early  times.  In  the 
annals  of  the  monastery  of  Nuys,  on  the 
Rhine,  a house  seven  leagues  from  Cologne, 
we  rend  of  Adelwin,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
in  090,  that  “ he  deserved  praise  for  being 
studious  to  preserve  peace  and  public  tran- 
quillity."! 

The  feudal  tyrants,  in  later  times,  formed 
another  class  of  disturbers  of  peace  against 
which  the  power  of  the  bishops  and  abbots 
might  be  exercised  without  compromising 
their  pacific  character.  Let  us  hear  the 
old  chronicles.  Baldwin  de  Lutzelinburg, 
on  being  elected  archbishop  of  Treves, 
came  as  an  angel  of  peace  to  heal  the 
troubles  and  discords  of  the  diocese.  His 
first  act  was  to  give  strict  orders  to  all 
officers  that  not  by  tyrannical  rigour,  but 
by  striking,  salutary  fear,  they  should 
compel  all  persons  to  live  at  peace.  Then, 
on  the  holy  day  of  Pentecost,  in  all  the 
sweetness  of  peace  and  concord,  he  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  Treves  while  the 
clergy  and  people  sung  “ cives  apostolorum 
pacem  ^tortaverunt.  patriamque  illuminan- 
tes  hodie  adveniTnnt."  His  love  of  peace 
and  justice  was,  indeed,  memorable.  He 
built  many  castles  near  those  of  the  robbers, 
by  means  of  which  he  kept  them  constantly 
besieged,  and  thus  compelled  them  to  leave 
the  people  in  peace.  Every  where  he  was 
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extolled  as  the  defender  of  merchants  and 
the  enemy  of  the  unjust,  sparing  not  even 
his  own  brotlier  when  he  was  convicted  of 
a crime.  Thus  he  lived,  ever  defending 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  appeasing  discords 
among  his  subjects,  and  quickly  terminat- 
ing every  process.  As  another  Solomon, 
he  deserved  the  title  of  “ Sapiens  et  paci- 
ficus."  The  splendour  of  his  court  is  then 
described  ; but  what  is  remarkable,  we  find 
that  on  his  tomb  was  commemorated,  among 
his  other  merits,  the  number  of  castles  he 
i had  built,  and  of  robbeia’  castles  which 
’ he  destroyed. 

"GeUbersh  dsmnavit.  Itufinbercb  edifiesvit, 
tleynseibach  atravit,  Helekrua  So^ztoch  nichi- 
lavit ; 

Facia  ct  erector,  rector,  jubar  utile  turbia 
More  beatorum  conalruxit  clauatra  bonorum, 
Atque  tyrannorum  dealruxit  caatra  roalorum.'’* 

Speaking  of  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
an  old  writer  says  : "As  soon  as  tliis  son 
of  peace  entered  to  be  guardian  of  the 
churches,  it  would  lie  impossible  to  describe 
the  despair  of  all  who  in  the  kingdom  were 
the  enemies  of  peace."  “ Under  his  govern- 
ment," says  another,  “such  peace  and 
justice  prevailed,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a 
return  of  the  golden  age.  When  he  was 
at  leisure,  no  one  seemed  to  be  more  occu- 
pied ; and  when  he  was  occupied,  he  seemed 
to  be  at  leisure."  On  his  tomb  was  this 
line ; 

“Bruao  paciflciu  vir  bonus  atque  piua."t 

A similar  testimony  was  on  that  of  Otho, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  of  the  Visconti  family : 

" Intrepidus  pastor,  quern  moles  nulla  labomm 
Ardua  dericit,  populo  latura  quietem.”  j 

A monk,  after  describing  the  horrible  de- 
vastations and  sacrileges  committed  by  the 
Lord  de  Salmis,  and  the  firmness  and 
goodness  of  James,  archbishop  of  Mets, 
through  whom  they  fully  expected  deliver- 
ance, adds:  “Nevertheless,  since  the  time 
of  having  mercy  upon  us  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  that  it  might  be  more  clearly 
shown  to  us,  ' quia  melius  est  confidere  in 
Domino,  quam  confidere  in  homine:  et 
quia  maledictus  est  qui  ponit  camem 
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brarhiiim  suum,'  the  assistance  of  Bishop 
James  is  immediately  withdrawn  from  us; 
and  liecause  we  too  much  trusted  in  that 
bishop,  we  were  made  to  experience  that 
■ bonuin  est  sperare  in  Domino,  quam 
sperare  in  principibus.’  For  when  we 
hoped  to  be  delivered  from  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  de  Salmis  by  that  bishop,  he 
took  to  his  bed  and  died  of  an  internal  in- 
flammation,"* 

Mnratori  says,  that  there  was  no  bishop 
who  had  not,  at  least,  some  one  castle,  and 
many  had  several.  There  were  few  monas- 
U’ries  of  great  name  which  had  not  also 
castles  tinder  them,  which  were  either  the 
gifts  of  kings  or  the  oflerings  of  contrite 
nobles,  or  the  fruit  of  purvhase.  Some 
also  were  built  by  abbots.f  The  tower  of 
Uarigliano  was  built  in  the  ninth  century, 
by  the  monks  of  Monte-Cassino,  to  be  an 
asylum  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  from 
the  Sarassins.  In  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  Huns  or  Tartars  came  into  Germany, 
aided  by  the  domestic  feuds  of  the  nobles, 
and  carried  devastation  before  them,  En- 
gelbert. abbot  of  St.  Gall,  by  the  advice  of 
the  holy  Wiborad,  built  two  castles,  one  at 
Sittem,  on  a hill  in  the  forest,  about  two 
hours  distant  from  St.  Gall ; and  the  other  I 
on  the  island  of  Wasserbui^,  in  the  lake  of  j 
Constance,  which  he  furnished  with  arms 
and  provisions,  and  materials  for  tnaking 
shields  and  arrows;  he  sent  the  Iwoks  to 
the  island  of  lieichenau.  the  oldest  and 
youngest  monks  into  the  castle  of  Wasser- 
burg,  with  the  ityunclion  as  far  as  possi-  ; 
ble  to  keep  open  the  communication  by  : 
the  lake  with  boats,  while  he  placed  him-  | 
self,  with  some  of  his  boldest  men.  in  the  i 
castle  of  Sittem,  where  the  peasants  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  abbey  took  re-  1 
fuge.  None  remained  but  the  virgins,  : 
enclosed  at  St.  Maugis,  rather  than  leave 
whose  beloved  walls  they  chose  to  die ; 
and  Heibald,  a monk  of  noble  origin,  but 
weak  in  intellect,  who  refused  to  depart 
with  the  rest,  on  the  ground  that  the 
treasurer  had  given  him  no  leather  for 
shoes.  The  Huns  arrived  on  the  1st  of 
May,  925,  their  advance  being  foreshown 
by  the  smoke  of  burning  houses,  to  which 
they  set  fire  on  their  way.  At  St.  Gall 
they  hunted  for  concealed  treasure,  burned 
two  of  their  company  for  having  thrown 
down  from  the  tower  die  gilt  image  of  St 
Gall,  raised  it  up  again,  and  took  their 
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repast  sitting  on  the  grass.  Then  they 
commenced  a martial  game : and  having 
a priest  in  their  company  as  interpreter, 
tliey  forced  him  to  cut  off  his  tonsured 
crown  with  his  own  hands  in  a ludicrous 
manner ; after  which  they  were  about  to 
behead  him,  when  they  suddenly  received 
intelligence  that  there  was  a castle  near 
full  of  armed  men,  upon  which  they  set 
off  for  Constance.  On  their  departure. 
Abbot  Engelbert  sallied  out,  intercepted 
their  road,  attacked  and  routed  them,  and 
made  one  prisoner,  who  had  been  wounded. 
The  nuns  and  Heribald  meanwhile  had 
fled  to  the  nearest  mountain.  The  Huns 
joined  the  main  body  of  their  army  on  the 
Rhine,  and  descended  upon  Alsace  and 
Burgundy,  but  were  finally  annihilated. 
When  the  abbot  was  assured  of  their  de- 
parture, he  retunied  to  the  abbey,  had  the 
church  and  abbey  again  blessed  by  Noting, 
bishop  of  Constance,  and  the  Hungarian 
prisoner  instructed  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion by  the  monks,  who,  with  Heribald, 
had  come  into  the  castle  baptized  and 
placed  him  in  a condition  to  marry  and 
leave  posterity.*  The  abbots  of  Lobbes 
built  at  Thuin  a castle,  in  order  to  protect 
their  abbey  of  Alne.  James  de  Basoche. 
a holy  and  charitable  bishop  of  Soissons  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  rebuilt  the  castle 
of  Sept-Mons,  forming  a mass  of  towers  of 
ditfcrent  dimensions,  commanded  by  a 
lofty  dungeon.f  John,  archbishop  of  Treves, 
acquired  many  castles  from  different  noble- 
men, and  built  others,  in  order  to  secure 
peace  and  defend  the  people  from  the 
robbers'  castles.  This  was  the  prelate  who, 
during  the  troubles  of  succession  which 
ensued  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Frederic,  governed  with  such  admirable 
prudence  and  religious  circumspection, 
that  the  pes(e  of  his  diocese  was  preserved. 
Perplexed  between  law  and  king,  he  walked 
so  cautiously  between  Innocent  and  Philip, 
that  he  neither  wounded  the  one  nor  could 
be  in  jured  by  the  other  ; and  at  his  death 
chose  to  be  buried,  not  in  his  cathedral, 
but  in  a convent  of  monks ; not  in  their 
church,  btit  in  the  chapter ; not  in  ponti- 
ficals, but  in  the  habit  of  the  poor.;  His 
successor  in  1212,  Theodorie,  a pacific  man 
of  great  prudence,  built  the  noble  castle 
beyond  the  Rhine,  against  the  powerful 
tyrants  of  that  region,  which  he  called 
Mount  Thabor.  His  close  ally  and  friend, 
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Engelbert,  archbishop  of  Cologne — that 
column  of  the  Church  and  consolidator  of 
the  kingdom — acquired  for  tlie  church  of 
Cologne  the  castle  of  Thiirun.  This  En- 
gelbert valiantly  defended  the  country  from 
tyrants  till  Frederic,  count  of  Ysemberg, 
his  nephew,  in  1225.  assassinated  him 
with  demoniac  cruelty  on  the  vigil  of  St. 
Willibord,  near  the  town  of  Suvelme, 
whither  he  was  going  to  consecrate  a 
church  on  the  next  day.*  That  nothing 
but  the  pacific  end  in  view  could  have 
justified  such  demonstrations  of  power  in 
the  clergy,  was  well  understood  in  the 
middle  ages.  “ Some  bishops,”  says  Peter 
of  Blois,  “abusively  call  baronies  and  re- 
galia the  alms  of  ancient  kings,  and  reduce 
themselves  to  the  most  shameful  senitude 
by  ailopting  the  title  of  barons.  I fear 
lest  the  Lord  may  say  of  them,  ‘ipsi  reg- 
navcnint,  et  non  ex  me.’  You  have  the 
office  of  a pastor,  not  of  a baron. Rathe- 
rius,  bishop  of  Verona,  whose  description 
of  the  episcopal  duties  will  show  what 
perfection  wa.s  then  required,  speaks  of 
certain  men  who  are  Maccabees,  rather 
tlian  bishops,  and  proves  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  mystic  sense  of  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  adding,  “ What  mean  these 
brave  and  victorious  Maccabees,  but  the 
battles  which  you  must  sustain  with  the 
anns  of  daily  prayer  against  your  visible 
and  invisible  enemies.";  Muratori§  pro- 
duces many  passages  from  writers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which  show  with  what 
perspicuity  and  eloquence  the  general 
duty  of  the  pacific  orders  was  explained 
and  enforced ; but  one  may  regret  that 
he  does  not  allude  to  the  causes  which  often 
existed  to  justify  such  acquisitions  of  the 
clergy.  The  complaints  of  some  might 
remind  one  of  ^sop's  wolf,  who  told  the 
sheep  that  their  having  dogs  and  shepherds 
was  contrary  to  the  gentleness  of  which 
they  made  profession.  Still  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  abuses  followed.  But  let  us 
observe  how  well,  and  with  what  effect, 
these  were  exposed  at  the  time,  “Attend, 
I pray  you,  pontiffs  of  our  age,"  says  an 
abbot.  “ to  the  memory  which  you  will 
leave  behind — memory  of  the  construction, 
not  of  churches  but  of  castles,  which  you 
build  on  lofty  precipitous  mountains,  with 
the  .sweat  of  the  poor  and  the  mite  of 
widows:  to  what  purpose,  unless  that  men, 
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not  demons  may  be  kept  off;  that  the 
bound  may  groan  there  in  prison,  and  faint 
in  punishment:  that  there  sinners  may  be, 
not  converted,  but  punished;  and  punished, 
not  to  the  pardon  of  sins,  but  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  revenge.  O ye  holy  lords, 
ministers  of  our  God,  of  whom  we  now 
speak,  with  a wiser  counsel,  did  you  con- 
struct monasteries  with  the  oblations  of  the 
faithful  and  the  property  of  the  churches ! 
Thence  were  driven  away  demons,  and 
there  the  poor  man  was  received,  the  sinner 
converted,  and  the  religion  of  holy  simpli- 
city and  of  blessed  poverty  presened,  while 
day  and  night  the  name  of  the  Lord  wjis 
without  ceasing  praised.”*  The  remon- 
strances of  such  men  were  not  in  vain. 
During  the  quarrel  between  Albert  count 
of  Namur,  and  Godfrey,  duke  of  Bouillon, 
uncle  to  the  celebrated  Godfrey,  the  fonner 
intending  to  take  possession  of  tlie  castle 
of  Mirvold,  Henry,  bishop  of  Liege,  to  pre- 
vent him,  purchased  it  from  the  Countess 
de  Monte,  and  put  it  in  repair,  leaving 
soldiers  in  it,  with  intention  to  defend  the 
province.  These,  however,  used  to  plunder 
the  country  and  spare  neither  the  poor 
nor  the  monks  of  St.  Hubert,  to  which 
abbey  it  was  very  near.  Theodoric,  the 
abbot,  tlierefore,  perceiving  that  this  would 
render  vain  all  his  labours,  and  expose 
posterity  to  many  dangers,  besought  Heniy, 
the  bishop,  to  remove  the  source  of  so 
much  disquietude;  and  he,  fearing  to  offend 
such  a holy  man,  gave  up  to  him  the  legal 
possession  of  the  castle,  placing  monks  of 
that  abbey  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
within  its  walls,  and  appointing  the  abbot 
to  take  charge  of  the  fortress;  but  he  for  a 
while  refused,  saying  that  he  knew  how  to 
keep  a cloister,  not  a castle.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  persuaded  to  undertake 
it,  lest  he  should  offend  a powerful  per- 
sonage. Henry,  the  bishop,  spent  the  next 
Christmas  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Hubert:  and 
the  abbot,  after  many  soheitations,  followed 
him  on  his  departure  to  Liege,  and  arrived 
there  in  the  Paschal  we<3k.  The  bishop 
received  him  with  the  cu.stomaiy  words: 
“ Surrexit  Dominus  vere ;"  to  whom  the 
abbot,  instead  of  making  tlie  usual  response, 
said,  “ Et  appareat  Henrico  hodie ;”  a 
solemn  admonition,  not  lost  upon  the  bishop, 
who  benignly  conversed  with  him,  and  then 
leading  him  into  the  chapel,  sat  down. 
After  remaining  some  time  silent,  he  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  looking  up  to 
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heaven,  “I  know  what  you  seek,  dearest 
fatlier;  I know  what  you  deeire,  and  how 
you  fear  for  the  future,  from  the  malice  of 
tlie  present  time ; of  which,  lest  I should 
give  occasion,  I give  you  permission  to  de- 
stroy the  castle  as  you  have  so  long  wished." 
The  abbot  wept  for  joy,  and  fell  at  his  feet 
Then  he  wrote  instantly  to  Lambert,  who 
had  charge  of  the  castle,  and  commanded 
him  to  pull  down  that  altitude  of  Satan. 
On  the  receipt  of  his  letter,  Lambert 
mounted  his  horse,  and  went  about  tlie 
neighbourhood,  requiring  all  persons  to 
come  to  the  castle,  as  if  some  great  danger 
was  ex|>ecti'd.  The  rustics  being  assi'mblcd, 
and  a great  number  of  carpenters,  at  nones 
Lambert  returned  to  the  castle,  and  mount- 
ing up  to  the  tower,  said  he  would  not 
taste  food  till  he  saw  the  pinnacle  thrown 
down.  The  rustics,  excited  by  his  example, 
rushed  on  as  if  against  the  public  enemy 
of  the  province,  and  climbing  upon  the 
roof  and  towers,  began  to  tear  up  beams 
and  cast  down  battlements,  and  the  work 
of  so  much  time  and  expense  was  soon  de- 
mohshed.  The  next  day,  when  the  abbot 
was  returning  from  the  bishop,  being 
arrived  at  the  spot  whence  formerly  the 
tower  was  visible,  and  seeing  it  no  longer, 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  and  kissed  the 
ground,  and  devoutly  sung  Te  Dcum 
laudamus ; and  when  he  reached  the  spot 
and  saw  tlie  ruins,  raising  up  his  hand 
against  them  he  said,  “Dissolvat  te  virtus 
omnipotentis  Dei,  qui  nutu  suo  muros 
.Tcrieho  corruere  fecit;”  nor  did  he  cease  till 
he  procured  other  labourers  to  raze  tlie 
walls  to  the  ground,  and  level  even  the  soil, 
leaving  standing  on  the  mount  only  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  in  which  were  placed 
brethren  to  serve  it,  as  in  a desert.* 

Let  us  now  witness  the  feudal  power  of 
the  bishops  employed,  like  that  of  the 
kings,  in  resisting  and  subduing  the  tyrants 
who  disturbed  peace.  “ I have  often  asked 
for  peace  both  with  prayers  and  with  offera 
of  money,  and  I could  never  obtain  it  from 
this  child  of  perdition."  Such  were  the 
words  of  Uie  abbot  of  Vezelay  in  115‘i, 
speaking  of  the  count  of  Nevers.f  Against 
such  men  the  soldiers  of  the  Church  were 
called  to  act  Fulbert,  bishop  of  Chartres, 
who  died  in  1028,  is  styled,  "Desolatonim 
consolator,  prsedonum  et  latronum  refrte- 
nator.”J  Yet  how  repugnant  were  such 
actions  to  his  nature,  may  be  collected 
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from  his  expression  on  one  occasion,  when 
he  desired  Count  Odo  to  destroy  the  rob- 
ber-castles of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
“If  Count  Odo  dissembles,”  he  says,  “it 
will  remain  for  me  to  ask  assistance  from 
the  king  ; and  if  he,  too,  should  neglect  to 
give  it,  what  else  is  left  for  me  but  to  dis- 
miss these  things  and  serve  Christ  more 
secretly.”*  Nor  was  he  singular  in  shrink- 
ing from  such  employment.  Franco  bishop 
of  Liege,  having  taken  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  people  when  tlie  Normans,  under 
Cruel  Godefrid,  mounted  the  Rhine  and 
the  Meuse,  devastating  the  countiy ; and 
having  delivered  it  from  these  invaders, 
nevertlieless,  in  consideration  of  the  blood 
which  had  of  necessity  been  shed,  abdi- 
cated the  office  of  the  altar.f  Others,  how- 
ever, conceived  a similar  idea  of  their 
obligations,  and  had  less  scruples  after 
acting  witli  energy.  Frederic,  patriarch 
of  Acjuileia  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  111.,  repressed  the  invtusion  of  tlie 
Hungarians  when  that  cruel  horde  first 
came  to  the  borders  ; in  allusion  to  which, 
we  read  upon  his  tomb,  in  Aquileia,  these 
lines : — 

“ PaiinonitE  rabicm  magno  moderamine  pressit, 
Et  pacem  afflictrc  coiitulit  llaliae.”J 

Leodoinus,  bishop  of  Modena,  fortified  that 
city,  and  an  inscription  was  placed  on  the 
walls  to  commemorate  his  having  done  so, 
which  ended  thus : — 

“Non  contra  Dominos  crectus  corda  serenos, 

Scd  cives  proprios  cupiens  defcndere  tectos."^ 

But  it  was  against  the  feudal  tyrants  that 
the  temporal  power  of  the  clergy  was  chiefly 
exerted.  When  Arnold  was  archbishop  of 
Treves,  one  tyrant  above  all  the  rest  was 
notorious,  like  another  Nero.  This  was 
Zorno  Marschalcus,  to  w'hora  was  com- 
mitted the  castle  of  Thunin,  belonging  to 
the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  details  of  his 
cruelties  are  horrible.  The  archbishop, 
roused  like  a lion,  having  convoked  his 
friends,  besieged  this  castle,  all  the  people 
of  the  country  assisting  him,  through  hatred 
of  the  inhuman  -lord.  After  two  years  it 
was  taken,  though  the  duke  had  endea- 
voured to  raise  the  siege  and  remove  the 
archbishop.  The  garrison  being  reduced 
by  famine,  surrendered  the  castle  to  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  because  one  tower 
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was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  church, 
and  he  had  united  his  forces  with  tlie 
troops  of  the  other  archbisho]).  The  lat- 
ter, through  gratitude  to  God  for  such  a 
triumph,  built  in  memory  of  it  the  chapel 
in  Bisidenberg.  This  was  the  archbishop, 
wdio  fortified  with  walls  the  cities  of  Treves 
and  Coblentz,  and  who  built  many  castles. 
Having  finished  his  days  in  peace  and  con- 
cord with  all  men,  he  was  buried  in  one 
comer  of  the  choir,  Theodoric  being  en- 
tombed in  the  other;  and  this,  not  without 
a mystic  meaning,  as  being  the  two  lumi- 
naries of  the  church  of  Treves  who  preser- 
ved the  peace  of  their  people,  by  building 
and  acquiring  the  castles  of  Monthabor, 
Kilburg,  Thurun,  Stolztinvels,  Hardinvels, 
and  fortifying  their  cities.  To  the  good 
they  showed  themselves  benign  and  tracta- 
ble pastors  in  all  things  with  fervent  affec- 
tion, while  with  all  their  force  they  resisted 
the  wicked.  May  their  memory  remain 
with  us  men  for  evermore,  and  their  souls 
rest  with  God  in  peace.  Amen.*  In  1016, 
the  castle  of  Skiva,  belonging  to  the  tyrant 
Adalbert,  was  a great  scourge  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Treves,  when  Poppo  governed  that 
see,  for  the  troops  of  this  castellan  used  to 
sally  forth  and  carry'  devastation  even  into 
the  archbishop’s  court.  After  many  com- 
plaints and  counsels  a certain  soldier, 
mamed  Siko,  proposed  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  win  the  castle.  So  one  day  he 
went  to  the  gate,  knocked,  and  begged 
a cup  of  wine,  urging  gieat  distress.  It 
was  quickly  brought  to  him ; and  after 
drinking  he  said  to  the  butler,  “ Tell 
your  lord  that  I feel  most  grateful,  and 
that  before  long  I hope  to  repay  him  for 
his  kindness.”  After  some  time  he  pre- 
pared thirty  hogsheads,  in  each  of  which 
he  concealed  a soldier,  and  an  extra  sword ; 
and  choosing  sixty  others,  whom  he  dres.sed 
as  peasants,  to  carry  them,  he  anived  with 
all  his  merchandise  at  the  gate  of  the 
castle.  On  knocking  and  being  asked  from 
within  who  he  was,  and  wiiat  he  wanted, 
he  replied,  “Tell  your  lord,  tliat  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  drink  he  gave  me  I have 
brought  him  a present  of  wine,  as  I pro- 
mised.” The  servant  having  taken  back 
this  message,  returned  with  orders  to 
admit  the  men.  The  hogsheads,  then, 
being  placed  before  Adalbert,  the  porters, 
at  a signal  given,  opened  them  all  at  the 
same  moment.  Then  seizing  the  extra 
sword  within  each,  while  the  soldier  leaped 
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out  ready  armed,  tliey  began  to  strike  on 
all  sides.  AdallK’rt  was  tlie  first  to  fall,  j 
his  companions  were  slain  without  mercy, 
and  thus  the  castle  was  nahiced  to  solitude. 
Many  otlier  similar  dens  were  taken  by 
force  or  stratagem  during  the  government 
of  Poppo.* 

Boemund.  archbishop  of  Treves,  was  a 
man  of  profound  wisdom,  in  e.vterior  pomp 
glorious  among  all  tin-  princes  of  fJerinany, 
without  its  ever  inf«'ting  his  blood  with 
joy,  or  swelling  his  thoughts  to  any  strain 
of  pride  ; for  he  walked  in  the  footsteps  of 
that  blessed  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
who  said  to  the  bretliren  of  the  monastery 
of  Sigeberg,  "Although  1 api«“ar  pompous 
to  my  soldiers,  yet  amidst  them,  in  the 
sight  of  the  eternal  Judge,  I walk  trembling, 
and  more  dejected  than  can  bo  revealed  to 
any  human  eye.’  f 

In  1290,  Boemund  besif'ged  and  ra?:cd 
to  the  ground  the  castle  of  Swarzenberg. 
lest  it  should  be  a nest  of  plunderers  ; this 
reverend  father  and  lord  governed  the 
diocese  of  Treves  in  tlie  utmost  js'ace  all 
his  days  : he  was  an  ap]x'aser  of  discords, 
and  a peace  maker.  Eveiy  day  after  mass 
and  the  canonical  hours,  the  doors  of  his 
palace  were  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  and 
then  he  endured  the  noise  and  tumult  of 
hearing  every  one's  complaint,  and  ad- 
ministered justice  and  matlc  peace.  He 
repairerl  and  improved  all  the  castles  of 
his  diocese,  and  built  many  new  ones. 
This  great  archbishop  chose  his  sepulture 
in  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Hynimen- 
roit,  which  he  had  lUways  loved  and  vene- 
rated, visiting  it  annually  on  Palm  Sunday.; 
In  1353,  Boe  mund  II.,  a man  of  all  wisdom 
and  prudence,  was  electial  archbishop  by 
the  chapter  of  Treves.  Jleu  ladieved  that 
he  would  govern  in  jieace.  the  territory 
1 being  wholly  given  to  contemplation.  Sevo- 
j ral  soldiers  and  noblt-s,  however,  though 
( bound  by  oath  to  the  chuirh  of  Treves,  yet 
seeing  the  old  age  of  the  |)relatc,  rebelled 
in  arms,  and  seized  what  they  had  sold  to 
his  predecessor.  The  count  of  Starcken- 
burg,  above  all,  opposed  him.  and  devas- 
tated the  whole  province  with  fire  and 
\ sword.  The  holy  archbishop  resistetl  force 
I;  by  force;  but  feeling  his  own  inability 

I through  age.  he  chose  Cano  de  Falkcnsteyn 
for  his  coadjutor,  whoso  first  step  was  to 
j rush  like  a roaring  lion  against  a certain 
! captain,  called  the  archpriest,  who  depopu- 

; lated  the  country.  Ho  routed  him.  and 

1 
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delivered  it  from  his  ravages.  Similarly 
he  defeated  Philip  de  Ysemburg,  and  razed 
his  castle  to  the  ground,  lending  him  away 
prisoner.  Bisunund  was  grateful  to  (tod 
for  having  given  him  such  a defenib'r, 
and  he  desired  that  he  should  be  elected 
archbishop  in  his  place,  which  was  done 
and  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent,  after 
due  inquiries  respecting  his  qualifications. 
Cuno  humbly  obeyed  Boemund  in  all 
things,  to  his  death,  which  occumsl  a few 
years  later,  and  then  alone  he  preserved 
pence,  and  benignly  presided  over  clergy 
and  people.  The  province  of  Cologne 
Is'ing  their  gri’utly  troubled,  its  archbishop, 
Ludolphiis  de  Marco,  with  his  chapter, 
made  him  coadjutor  of  their  church. 
He  then  attacked  and  conquered  all  tire 
surrounding  dukes,  counts,  and  other 
nobles,  who  had  ravaged  the  territory.  The 
chapter  of  Cologne  and  Mayence  both 
sought  to  have  him  for  archbishop,  but  he 
constantly  refus<-d.  and  only  agreed  to 
defend  the  jieoplo  of  their  territories. 
Thanks  to  his  protection,  tlie  province  of 
Treves  was  preserved  from  nil  insult : he 
defended  it  especially  against  the  captain 
named  SilveaU'r  and  against  a lord  Cos- 
sinus,  who  if  ho  had  not  la'cn  resisU'd  w ith 
an  aniiud  force,  would  have  deva.stati‘d  the 
whole  jirovince.  Finally,  to  provide  for  its 
tranquillity  after  his  death,  he  procunsl 
continuation  from  Borne,  of  the  election  of 
his  nephew  Werner  de  Falkcnsteyn  to 
succeed  him.  ns  one  who  could  most  pro- 
mote the  utility  of  the  chuivh,  and  tlie 
peai  e of  the  whole  country,  to  whom  Cuno 
I resigned  the  see,  in  a rich  and  prosjs'rous 
state,  in  great  peace  and  tranquillity.  This 
Wemer  de  Falkensteyn,  archbishop  of 
Troves,  says,  " that  he  passi-s  nights  without  i 
sleep,  providing  for  tlie  utility  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  advantage  of  religious 
men,  by  whose  prayers,  rather  than  by 
military  arms,  the  public  gmsl  receives  in- 
croiuso."  “ For  these,"  he  adds,  “we  under- 
take voluntary  lalxiurs,  desiring  to  extirpate 
all  disquietudes  and  scandals,  that  while 
we  alleviate  their  bunlens.  they  may  praise 
the  author  of  peai'e  in  greater  peace  than 
we  can  enjoy,  so  that  at  the  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  tranquillity  we  may  be 
able  to  rest,  and  to  render  an  account  to 
the  .Author  of  peace.”  When  Otbo  de 
Tzegcnhavn,  archbishop  of  Treves,  went 
secretly  throtigh  devotion,  to  visit  the  holy 
sepuli  hre.  he  committed  the  defence  of  tlie 
territory  to  a few  counts  of  the  diocese,  who 
governed  it  in  great  peace,  till  his  return. 
This  holy  and  venerable  man  governed 
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nobles  and  plebeians  humbly,  and  yet, 
when  occasions  rcfiuired,  vigorously.  Ho 
used  to  fust  frei|ui'Utly  on  broad  and  water, 
and  puss  whole  nights  in  prayer,  when  he 
used  U)  be  seen  kissing  the  ground.  Ho 
marched  witli  an  army  against  tliu  two 
brothers  Do  Gymmeuich,  and  defeated 
them  ; he  took  the  castle  of  Keni[H.>nich, 
and  gave  it  to  the  church,  and  completed 
the  building  of  the  castle  of  Wytelich.* 

The  archbishops  of  Cologne,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  many  conU-sta 
with  the  citizens,  and  lost  much  of  tJieir 
temporal  power  in  tlic  battle  of  Woringen 
in  1 '.JflO  ; yet  it  wa.s  wielded  by  pacific  men, 
with  a view  to  jH-acc.  Of  Walram,  in 
1334,  we  read  that  he  governed  the  church 
strenuously  and  pacifii  olly  in  both  states. 
He  built  the  easUe  of  Lechnieh,  to  proU.'Ct 
the  diocese  against  his  brother,  the  count 
of  Juliors.  Hennan,  elected  archbishop 
in  14H0,  was  suniamed  Pacificus.  Ho 
was  ever  studious  of  the  public  peace,  and 
he  reconciled  many  princes  who  were 
hostile  to  each  other.  In  1584,  when  the 
troubles  of  heretics  began,  Ernest,  the 
archbishop,  in  ordering  supplications 
through  the  diocese,  for  obtaining  peace, 
spoke  as  follows  : "From  the  time  that  it 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  call  us  to 
preside  over  tlio  church  of  Cologne,  amidst 
so  many  disorders,  there  was  nothing  which 
we  more  desired  than  to  fulfil  our  duty,  if 
possible,  in  public  peace  and  trancjuillity, 
yet  being  obliged  to  resist,  we  consider  it 
the  contest  of  God.”f  Wickmann,  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg  in  the  twelfth  century, 
is  described  as  a man  victorious,  yet  espe- 
cially studying  to  promote  the  peace  of  his  ^ 
times.;  Nocherus,  in  1008,  bishop  of 
Liege,  mild  to  the  weak,  and  terrible  to 
the  strong,  esteemed  it  the  essential  part 
of  his  office,  if  he  could  deliver  the  faithful 
of  his  diocese  from  the  oppressions  of 
violent  men.  A certain  potent  noble  de- 
manded a piece  of  ground  whic-h  com- 
manded the  whole  city,  saying,  “that  he 
wished  to  build  a fortress,  by  means  of 
which  he  could  defend  the  bishop  and 
citizens  against  all  hostile  attacks.”  The 
holy  man,  who  knew  his  deceit,  contrived 
to  gain  time,  putting  off  the  affair,  and 
meanwhile  by  secret  advice,  he  had  laid  on 
the  spot  the  foundations  of  a church,  in 
honour  of  the  victorious  Cross,  •'  by  virtue 
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of  which,” he  said,  “more  than  by  the  anna 
of  all  moml  men,  hitnsi'lf  and  all  that 
were  his,  would  be  preserved  in  safety." 
When  the  im|iious  nobleman  discovered 
what  had  been  done,  he  became  furious, 
but  the  prelate  sent  for  the  founders  of  the 
new  church,  and  having  heard  their  state- 
ment, gave  his  sentence,  that  ha  could  not 
permit  ground  once  destined  for  a church 
to  be  ajiplied  to  any  other  purpose.* 
Reginhard  was  another  bishop  of  Liege, 
mild  to  the  poor,  and  stwere  to  the  wricked 
rich.  In  that  diocese  the  ravages  of  war 
were  brought  on  by  Godefrid  in  the  time 
of  the  holy  Bishop  Wazo : armed  with  a 
cross  alone  he  penetrated  into  the  camps 
of  dukes  and  counts,  and  when  advised  in 
letters  by  distant  friends  to  fly  from  Liege, 
and  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Huy, 
" Heaven  forbid,  "he  replied,  “that  1 should 
desert  the  Lord's  flock,  and  think  myself 
safe  in  any  place  without  them,  from  whom, 
under  God,  I derive  all  that  I have  of 
honour,  in  war  or  pcaee.  Having  had 
pleasure  in  happy  times  with  them,  I 
must  now  endure  danger  along  with  tliem." 
The  misery  of  the  weak  and  the  groans  of 
the  poor  sometimes  obliged  him  U)  abandon 
his  own  peaceful  life  ; for  he  was  convinced 
that  no  work  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
G(xl.  than  that  of  restraining  the  fury  of 
plunderers  from  the  oppression  of  the 
innocent  vulgar.  Most  of  these  robbers 
lived  amidst  marshes  and  mountains  in 
secure  citadels,  whence  they  used  to  sally 
forth  and  lay  waste  the  country  round,  and 
this  es]ieciolly  in  war  time.  So  he  resolved 
to  destroy  these  places  utterly,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  an  Elias  and  a Samuel,  he  used 
to  proceed  w ith  a few  troops,  and  besiege 
castle  after  castle,  and  with  great  labour 
take  them,  paying  his  troops  daily,  and 
showing  himself  a strict  observer  of  justice 
towurils  all.  As  a bishop  he  could  be 
compared  to  Gregory,  as  a soldier  to  Mac- 
cabee,  as  a wise  man  to  Solomon,  us  a 
dialectitian  to  Augustin,  as  poor  in  spirit  to 
an  anchorite ; through  necessity  he  took  part 
in  thi'se  tilings,  that  he  might  avoid  dis- 
pleasing his  Creator.  I n this  war,  the  wife 
of  the  count  of  Monte  Castro  sent  a message 
to  b‘ll  him  to  come  with  soldiers  to  a cer- 
tain spot  at  a given  time,  and  promising 
that  ho  might  then  take  Ber  husband 
prisoner,  to  give  him  up  to  the  emperor ; 
aud  this  she  did,  not  from  any  love  for  the 
juster  cause,  but  tlirough  instability  of  mind. 
The  holy  bishop,  abhorring  such  a novel 
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crime,  said,  *'  I have  never  heard  or  read 
that  a woman  either  in  truth  or  pretence, 
has  betrayed  her  husband  ; for  itispomicious 
even  to  feign  what  would  be  alien  from  the 
human  condition. " Thus  the  man  of  God 
invented  a palliation  for  the  wickedness  of 
the  tempter.  In  fine,  no  duke  or  inariptis 
did  more  for  the  security  of  the  country  than 
lie.  The  French  being  resolved  to  make 
war  in  Lorraine,  he,  after  the  manner  of 
Paul,  by  epistles  appeased  them,  and  recalled 
them  to  peace,  terrifying  their  king  by  de- 
scribing the  judgments  of  God  on  all  who 
invaded  the  possessions  of  others,  which  he 
said  in  kings  was  the  same  as  common  rob- 
bery, with  whatever  title  men  might  seek  to 
conceal  its  turpitude.  Speaking  of  his  con- 
temporary, the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  he 
said,  “ Thank  God,  I can  speak  from  per- 
sonal obsenation.  Remote  from  all  sub- 
limity of  domination,  on  the  sea  of  riches  he 
steers  himself  with  the  rudder  of  humility.”* 
Notger,  who  had  been  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
before  he  was  bishop  of  Liege,  rendered 
such  services  to  that  city  that  a contemporary 
poet  says  of  him, 

*'Notgerum  Christo,  Notgero  cactera  dobes." 

This  great  bishop  providing  for  peace  in 
present  and  future  times,  and  perceiving 
that  danger  and  mischief  must  result  from 
the  presence  of  the  great  castle  of  Cybre- 
mont,  or  Chievremont,  or  Caput  Mnndi,  so 
called,  because  it  had  been  the  seat  of  empire 
before  Charlemagne  removed  it  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  with  great  cunning  and  labour 
took  and  destroyed  it,  removing  the  relics  of 
saints  which  were  in  the  three  churches  on 
the  top  of  the  mount,  into  monasteries  re- 
cently erected.  This  castle  was  built  by 
the  kings  of  France  of  the  first  race.  It 
stood  on  an  inaccessible  rock,  two  leagues 
from  Liege.  In  the  tenth  century  it  was 
held  by  a Lord  Idriel,  who  desolated  the 
countiy.  On  the  birth  of  a son,  this  seigneur 
sent  fur  the  bishop  to  baptize  him.  He 
summoned  his  archdeacons  and  other  friends, 
and  told  them  to  prepare  for  a great  enter- 
prize,  and  wear  arms  under  their  hoods. 
Then  when  all  were  assembled  in  the  church, 
the  bishop  rose  up  iind  said,  " in  the  name 
of  the  living  God,  in  the  name  of  the  visible 
head  of  the  Church,  of  the  emperor,  and 
of  the  Church  of  Liege,  I Notger  take 
possession  of  this  castle."  The  men  of 
aims  threw  of  their  disgtti.ses,  quelled  resis- 
tance, and  thrust  out  ail  whom  they  found 
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within.  Then  the  fortifications  were  de- 
molished, so  that  it  could  never  again  be  an 
asylum  for  plunderers.*  Other  accounts 
say,  “that  Idriel  and  his  daughter  threw 
themselves  from  the  walls.  A simple  chapel 
is  now  on  the  site  of  the  castle."  This  desire 
to  procure  baptism  for  the  heir  of  one  of 
these  grim  towers,  seems  as  unaccountable 
as  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a chapel 
within  it.  The  bunds  which  connected  the 
robber  knights  and  feudal  tyrants  with 
religion,  were  slight  enough,  and  of  an  am- 
biguous kind.  The  castle,  indeed,  had  its 
chapel,  but  Agobard  tells  us,  " that  their 
cha]>Iains  were  servile,  ignorant  men,  and 
that  lio  good  priest  would  dishonour  bis  name 
and  life,  by  remaining  with  them.''-|-  We 
read  that  one  of  these  castellans  came  one 
morning  to  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Troyes, 
and  said  to  the  brother  who  was  about  to 
say  mass:  “ I pray  you  let  me  have  a knight's 
mass."  To  whom  the  friar,  who  perceived 
his  meaning,  answered,  “Sir,  you  shall  not 
have  a knight's  mass  but  a king's  mass;" 
and  then  solemnly  celebrated  the  holy  sacri- 
fice as  usual,  with  great  devotion.  | The 
lords  of  castles  used  often,  like  heretical 
potentates  at  the  present  day,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  bad  priests,  and  make  use  of  them 
against  the  just,  as  was  seen  in  1133,  when 
Thomas,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  was  waylaid 
and  murdered,  while  passing  near  the  castle 
of  Gouniay,  by  the  Sire  de  Goumay  and 
his  satellites,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Arch- 
deacon Thibaut,  who  had  been  reproved  by 
the  holy  man  for  his  mi.sconduct.  Though 
these  men  professed  to  disdain  the  sentence 
of  excommunication,  with  which  they  were 
struck,  there  were  not  wanting  awful  instances 
of  its  power  upon  the  most  obdurate.  The 
death  of  Nantin,  count  of  Angoiilesme,  who 
had  been  excommunicated  by  Eracle,  the 
bishop,  was  in  consequence  truly  terrible. 
“Harolas!  harolas!"  he  cried  with  a loud 
voice,  “how  the  Bishop  Eracle,  tortures  me ! 
He  flails  me,  and  makes  all  my  body  bum 
with  his  fire,  alas!  I desire  death  rather  than 
endure  any  longer  such  pains,"  and  with 
these  words  he  finished  his  wretched  life.§ 
It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  however,  that 
sometimes  these  wicked  lords  of  castles  were 
converted  to  a sense  of  religion,  and  became 
worshippers  of  that  jicacc  which  they  had  so 
long  distuibed.  Guy  de  Rove  relates  that 
a knight  who  held  a castle  near  the  high 

* Chronic.  Montis  Sereniap.  Mcnckenii  Script. 
Rer.  Ger.  ii. 

t Azobsrd.  de  Privilegio  Sneerdotii. 

J Guy  de  Roye,  Le  Doctrinnl  do  Sapience. 

i Chroniques  de  St.  Denis,  iii.  xi. 
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road,  and  used  to  rob  as  many  travellers  as 
he  could,  espying  one  day  a poor  monk  who 
passed  along,  sent  bis  satellites  to  seize  him. 
The  monk  begged  them  to  lead  him  to  their 
lord,  as  ho  had  somewhat  to  say  to  him. 
On  being  led  to  the  castle,  he  said  that  he 
wished  to  preach  before  them.  Attracted 
by  the  novelty  of  the  proposal,  the  castellan 
called  his  people  seornlully  together,  but  the 
monk  said  that  there  was  one  of  them  yet 
wanting,  and  that  he  must  be  sent  fur;  in 
fact,  the  chamberlain  had  not  arrived.  On 
being  called  he  came,  and  no  sooner  saw' 
the  monk,  than  his  face  turned  black,  his 
eye-balls  started  out,  staring  full  ghastly  like 
a strangled  man.  The  monk  then  said 
aloud,  " I conjure  you  by  the  name  of  God, 
to  declare  for  what  purjiose  you  are  in  the 
castle."  Whereupon  this  wtetch  cried  out, 
while  struggling  as  one  that  grasped  for  life, 
“Ay,  by  the  foul  terrors  of  dark-seated  hell, 
these  thirteen  years  1 have  stuck  to  that  lord 
as  one  that  loved  him,  and  always  reckoned 
that  he  would  abandon  the  last  custom  he 
retained  of  his  first  youth,  which  was  daily 
to  .salute  God's  mother;  but  still  he  per- 
severed: poison  be  his  drink  to  night,  or  I 
should  have  had  full  power  to  damn  him  as 
I wished  for  ever."  'I’he  knight  became  of 
ashy  semblatico  at  the  words  so  cursed  and 
horrible,  fell  on  his  knees,  implored  mercy, 
and  ftum  that  hour  changed  his  life  to  fol- 
low peace  with  all  men.  * " Ludolphus  of 

Saxony,”  says  Caesar  of  Heisterbach,  "was 
I a knight  in  name,  but  a tyrant  in  deeds. 
One  day  as  he  was  riding,  clad  in  a new 
suit  of  scarlet,  a rustic  with  a cart  met  him, 
and  by  the  wheels  the  mud  was  splashed 
over  it.  In  a fury  he  drew  his  aword,  atid 
cut  off  the  man's  foot.  Afterwards,  by  tbe 
mercy  of  God,  he  was  led  to  mourn  for  his 
sins,  and  he  became  a monk  of  our  order  in 
a monastery  called  Porta.  Falling  sick,  he  was 
I incon.solabie,remcmberingchiefly  the  cutting 
off  the  rustic's  foot.  The  head  of  the  infirmary 
trying  to  console  him,  he  replied,  ‘Unless  I 
see  the  sign  of  Job  on  my  body,  I cannot 
be  comforted.’  After  a few  days,  lo  ! a 
scar,  like  a red  thread,  appeared  round  his 
foot  in  the  same  place  where  he  had  cut  off 
that  of  the  peasant : it  mortified,  and  wonns 
came  from  it.  Then  he  was  filled  with  jov, 
and  said,  ‘ Now  I hope  for  pardon;'  and  so 
with  great  contrition  of  heart  and  thanks- 
giving he  gave  up  the  ghosU  This  was  told 
me  by  the  abbot  of  Livonia,  a son  of  the 
very  house  in  which  it  happened.”'f 

• Lb  Doctrinal  dc'Sapience. 

V lUiut.  Mirac.  et  Hist.  Mem.  Lib.  xi.  c.  18. 


“In  the  reign  of  Lewis,  son  of  Philip,  | 
there  was  a nobleman  in  the  country  of 
Chalons-siir-Saone,  by  name  Pontius  de 
Larazio,  whose  castle  was  impregnable.  Ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  the  world  he  was 
illustrious,  rich,  and  powerful,  and  con- 
spicuous in  all  kinds  of  human  glory  ; but  | 
great  were  his  crimes : for  he  was  a tyrant, 
and  an  ojtpressor  of  the  neighbourhood,  i 
Some  he  circumvented  by  cunning,  others  i 
he  openly  outraged  by  force  of  arms,  so  that  I 
he  was  an  object  of  dread  and  hatred.  But 
the  pious  l,ord,  who  wisheth  not  the  death 
of  a sinner,  but  that  he  should  be  converted 
and  lire,  changed  his  heart ; so  that,  return- 
ing to  himself,  he  began  to  consider  what  [ 
evils  he  had  committed,  and  what  judgment 
was  in  store  for  him.  In  fine,  his  remorse 
and  contrition  were  profound ; he  was  dis- 
.solved  in  tears,  and  all  moulded  to  penance.  | 
With  these  sentiments  he  resolved  lo  re-  | 
nounce  the  world,  and  endeavour  to  atone  | 
for  his  past  life.  His  friends  and  acquaint-  j 
ance.s,  meanwhile,  were  astonished  at  the  j 
change  wrought  in  him,  and  at  a loss  to 
conjecture  what  he  intended  to  do.  On 
coming  to  converse  with  him,  however,  he 
removed  the  mystery,  speaking  so  forcibly 
on  the  judgment  of  God,  the  punishment  of 
sinners,  and  the  joys  of  the  blessed,  that 
many  were  moved  to  true  penance,  of  whom 
were  Rayinund  do  Pireto,  who  became  a 
monk,  Gurardus,  a priest,  Peter  Alzarra,  a 
knigbt,  Guillaume  dc  Rota,  Hugo  Magnus, 
and  Guillaume  Desparron.  He  now  em- 
ployed officers  to  proclaim  that  all  his  pov 
sessions  were  for  sale,  upon  which  multitudes 
of  persons  of  all  degrees  flocked  to  the 
castle,  and  procured  what  they  pleased. 
With  the  money  thus  obtained  he  purchased 
cattle  of  all  kinds,  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
mules,  and  horses.  Then  sending  messen- 
gers through  the  province  to  towns,  villages, 
and  castles,  and  to  all  markets  and  fairs,  he 
gave  notice  that  he  wished  every  person 
who  had  been  injured  by  him  to  repair  to 
the  town  of  Pegtierole  on  the  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  after  Palm  Sun- 
day. On  that  day,  after  the  procession,  the 
Passion  having  been  chaunted,  while  tbe 
bishop  and  clergy  were  standing  on  the 
steps  about  to  address  the  people  assembled 
in  the  square,  Pontius  de  Larazio  came 
forward  barefooted  and  with  a rope  round 
bis  neck,  which  was  held  by  a man  who 
inflicted  stripes  by  bis  own  orders,  as  if  be 
were  a malefactor  ; then,  kneeling  before 
the  bishop,  he  begged  that  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  containing  the  list  of  his  crimes,  should 
be  publicly  read.  Tbe  bishop,  for  a long 
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time  refusing,  at  length  consented.  Then 
was  this  public  act  lead  aloud  while  the 
penitent  wept,  and  by  his  weeping  moved 
all  the  people  to  tears.  This  confession 
was  usctiil,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  many 
others,  who  were  now  induced  by  so  great 
ail  example  to  lay  open  their  sins  which 
they  bad  lung  concealed  through  shame : 
then  the  solemnities  of  the  day  were  re- 
sumed in  the  church. 

" On  the  following  day  the  injured  persons 
began  to  assemble,  according  to  the  notice 
given,  and  he  heard  the  complaints  of  each, 
sitting  as  judge,  and  often  accuser  of  him- 
self. Of  every  one  in  turn  he  begged  for- 
giveness on  his  knees,  and  then  restored  to 
them  in  kind  whatever  had  been  taken  Irum 
them,  so  that  each  seemed  only  to  recover 
exactly  what  be  had  lost.  Seeing  one 
peasant  standing  near  and  urging  no  claim, 
be  asked  him  why  be  remained  silent.  ‘ 1 1 
is,’  he  replied,  ‘my  lord,  that  I have  no 
charge  against  you ; for,  on  the  contrary, 
you  have  often  doue  me  great  service.' 
‘Nay,’  answered  Pontius,  ‘I  have  injured 
you ; for  do  you  not  remember  such  a 
night  having  lost  some  of  your  (locks  ?' 
‘Ves,  my  lord,  but  I never  discovered  who 
took  them.’  ‘ It  was  I,  Pontius  de  I.arazio,’ 
he  replied,  ‘by  my  satellites  and  accom- 
plices.’ Then  he  implored  his  pardon,  and 
restored  the  cattle.  Thus,  having  sold  all 
that  he  had,  he  dispersed  and  gave  to  the 
jKior.  On  Maunday  Thursday  he  gave 
dinner  to  thirteen  jwor  persons,  and  washed 
their  feet.  The  same  evening,  after  sun-set, 
in  darkness  and  silence,  he  left  his  castle 
and  his  country,  his  relations  and  his  father's 
house,  that,  by  imitating  Christ  in  his 
passion,  he  might  be  a participator  of  his 
glory.  He  went  barefooted,  and  the  way 
was  rough  and  difficult,  even  for  horsemen. 
A thunder-storm  came  on,  and  the  horrors 
of  that  night  were  terrible.  The  next  day, 
having  kissed  the  cross  at  a spot  where 
multitudes  of  knights  and  of  all  orders  had 


assembled  to  adore  it,  he  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  St.  James,  a poor,  unknown  pilgrim. 
After  accomplishing  his  vow,  by  advice  of 
the  prelate  of  Compostella,  he  returned  to 
France,  and  commenced  a monastic  life  in 
a deep  forest  in  the  diocese  of  Narbonne. 
His  huts  became  an  abbey  in  1336,  and 
such  was  the  origin  of  the  monastery  of 
Salvania,  where  he  lived  to  bis  death  as  a 
lay  brother.  Thither  many  men  of  the 
military  order  came  on  their  conversion  to 
God,  laying  down  their  material  to  a.ssume 
spiritual  arms;  turning  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  lances  into  reaping- 
hooks  ; drawing  no  more  the  sword  against 
the  nations,  nor  going  forth  again  to  battle ; 
but  fullilling,  in  themselves,  that  prophecy  : 
‘ Habitabit  lupus  cum  agno,  et  pardus  cum 
hmdo  accubabit:  lupus  ct  agnus  pascentur 
simul,  Ico  et  bos  comedent  paleas.’  ”* 

1 1 only  leinaius  to  state  the  end  of  these 
castles,  which  so  long  disturbed  the  lovers 
of  peace.  In  England  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  enemies  of  monarchy ; in  France  by 
its  friends.  What  Cromwell  executed  in 
the  former  and  in  Ireland,  Richelieu  and 
Mazarine  accomplished  in  the  latter.  All 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne  bristled  with 
feudal  castles:  the  cardinal  razed  many  of 
them.  Louis  XIV.  finished  their  destruc- 
tion. The  most  celebrated  of  these  dun- 
geons, now  in  ruins,  was  that  of  Armagnac, 
where  was  taken  James,  duke  of  Nemours, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Louis  XL  But 
enough  of  sallies  and  retires,  of  palisados, 
fortius,  parapets ; it  is  time  that  we  return 
to  scenes  more  congenial  to  the  pacific. 
Hitherto  we  have  seen  them  desiring,  en- 
joying, or  struggling  for  peace  ; it  remains 
to  consider  them  in  their  character  of  peace- 
makers, dispensing  it  by  peaceful  means  to 
others. 


* Tractat.  de  Couversionc  Pontii  de  Larazio, 
et  ezordii  Monast.  Halvanienaia  vera  Narratiu,  ap. 
Baluze,  Miscei.  tom.  i. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


LL  ages  of  the  world  have 
known  some  who  preferred 
tranquillity  to  war.  Those 
of  faith  alone  beheld  men, 
from  a conviction  peace- 
makers, knowing  that  they 
should  not  bum,  for  themselves,  since,  if 
our  virtues  did  not  go  forth  of  us,  it  were 
all  alike  as  if  we  had  them  not.  To  spirits 
occupying  this  stage  of  our  course  ap]>roach- 
ing,  Dante  perceived  near  him,  as  it  were, 
the  waving  nl  a wing,  that  funned  his  face, 
and  whispered,  “ Blessed  they,  the  peace- 
makers ; they  know  nirt  evil  wrath.”*  From 
what  station  in  the  distempered  mortal  life 
did  they  pass  to  the  peace  of  heaven  ? 
From  thrones  and  feudal  towers,  from  camps 
and  cottages,  from  episcopal  palaces  and 
cloistered  cells.  In  each  let  us  behold  them 
ministering,  and  first  from  throties.  "If  it 
be  laudable  to  allay  discord  in  one  family, 

' what,”  exclaims  the  angel  of  the  school, 
"must  be  the  merit  of  a king  who  causes  a 
whole  country  to  enjoy  peace  ?”f  In  the 
middle  ages  such  merit  was  not  rare.  Hear 
I how  speaks  an  emperor,  who  was  in  his  first 
years  faithful.  Henry  VTI.,  at  this  time, 

I abhorring  mention  of  the  parties  o(  Gibel- 
i title  and  Guelph,  remarkable,  even  in  a 
i religious  age,  lor  his  love  of  the  offices  of 
i the  Church,  at  which  he  used  to  assist  even 
' in  the  night,  was  euiployed  in  pacifying 
‘ I laly.  " 1 call  God  to  witness,"  he  exclaims, 

; " O French  and  German  companions,  fellow- 
I soldiers,  brothers,  relations,  my  own  flesh 
I and  blood,  that  no  glory  of  the  world  and 
I no  afll’clions  of  worldly  cupidity  have  led 
! me  to  these  actions.  If  1 look  up  I see 
my  instructor,  God  ; if  below,  Clement  the 
Pope.  By  these  guides  I am  led  ; and  who 
[ is  against  me  ? H as  God,  the  supreme 
' justice  and  teacher  of  equity,  desired  any 
! thing  more  sacred  than  that  I should  love 
my  neighbour  as  myself?  Is  there  any 
1 distinction  or  difference  between  Christians  ? 
j Who  is  my  neighbour  ? A German,  a 
I Frank,  a Vandal,  a Suabian,  a Lombard,  or 

I • Purg.  xvii.  t De  Regim.  Prin.  i.  9. 


a T uscan  ; can  any  one  add,  a Gibelline  ? 
O iniquity  ! for  what  purpose  have  I come  ? 
Is  it  that  as  an  impious  successor  I should 
follow  the  errors  of  my  predecessors  ? Hath 
Clement,  in  the  seat  of  God,  moved  us  to 
this  journey  that  I should  subject  Guelph 
to  Gibelline,  or  contrariwise  ? These  are 
the  men  who,  instigated  by  that  Lucifer 
who  fell,  assume  the  invidious  names  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  Church.  The  messenger 
of  Pope  Clement,  shall  I come  to  attack  or 
betray  the  one  or  the  other  ? Not  so. 
Rather  will  I die  first.  And  if  there  be 
any  here  otherwi.se  inclined  (looking  at  his 
brethrciijletthem  begone,and  seek  slaughter, 
but  it  shall  not  be  with  me  as  their  general 
and  their  prince.”* 

“ In  1310,  when  Henry,  count  of  Luxem- 
burg, on  being  elected  emperor,  came  to 
.^sti,  Matthew  Visconti,  then  exiled  from 
.Milan,  repaired  to  him,  and  kissed  bis  feet, 
saying,  that  they  were  the  feet  ol  one  who 
brottght  peace.  There  were  many  nobles 
of  Lotnbardy,  both  Guelphs  and  Gibellines, 
to  meet  the  king : the  fonner  of  whom 
rejected  the  advances  of  Matthew,  whom 
the  Gibellines  were  ravished  to  behold. 
Antonio  de  Fixiragu,  a Guelph,  said  to  him, 
* Matthew,  Matthew,  you  were  the  cause  of 
all  the  evils  of  Italy  ; for  while  you  reigned, 
your  work  was  to  .sow  war  and  discord  : you 
have  disturbed  the  world,  and  have  suffered 
no  one  to  have  rest.’  But  he  humbly  replied, 
' It  is  for  the  Lord  King  to  give  peace,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  our  time.’  Henry 
smiled,  and  said,  * Peace  is  already  half  made 
between  you.’  In  fact,  this  king  was  then 
labouring  to  bring  peace  to  all  Christians.’’^ 

“In  1311,  when  the  Emperor  Henry 
received  the  iron  crown  at  Milan,  a depu- 
tation came  to  him  from  the  Guelphs  of 
Modena,  who  committed  their  city  to  his 
arbitration.  He  accordingly  sent  them  a 
viceroy,  Guidalosla  de  Verzelensi  of  Pistoia, 
who  soon  put  an  end  to  the  discords  of  the 

* Albcrtiui  Mussati  Hist.  Augosta,  Lib.  i.  13. 
iL  5. ap.  Mur.  Rcr.  It.  Script,  x. 

t ttualvanei  dc  la  Flamma  Opusc.  de  Her.  Geit. 
ab  Asonc,  ap.  id.  xii. 
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nobles»  and  procured  peace.  X'hen  all  who 
had  been  banished  were  admitted  back  to 
the  city,  and  others  who  had  been  imprisoned 
in  chains,  Bernardino  Padella,Ugulino,  Pella 
de  Savignani,  and  other  nobles,  as  also  some 
of  the  people  were  delivered.  Thus  peace 
was  made  to  the  great  joy  of  all  men,  and 
all  were  made  friends.  ]Nluny  other  cities 
accepted  viceroys  from  the  emperor,  who 
came  with  the  same  inteniiun,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Padua,  there  was  no  free  city 
or  principality  which  did  not  admit  back  (be 
chiefs  of  the  pen])io  of  the  adverse  parly 
who  had  been  ejected.”* 

In  1331,  when  John,  king  of  Bohemia, 
came  into  Italy,  on  occasion  of  his  son  be- 
coming duke  of  Carinihia  and  count  of  the 
Tyrol,  the  Brescians  did  him  homage  as 
their  king;  and  he  coming  there  made 
peace  in  the  city,  for  which  reason  he  was 
adored  by  all  the  people  ; and  when  his 
fume  was  spread  as  a pacific  king,  Bergamo, 
Como,  Pavia,  Novarra,  Vercelli,  Cremona, 
Parma,  Modeua,  and  Lucca  made  him  their 
lord."f 

Hear  another  historian.  **  In  1290, 
Rodolf,  king  of  the  Romans,  was  in  Erfurt, 
with  a great  attendance  of  princes,  making 
peace  on  all  sides.  Again,  in  1170,  the 
E:nperor  Frederic  had  a council  there,  in 
which  he  pacibed  many  pfinces.'*! 

Rupert,  khig  of  the  Romans,  of  whom  it 
is  said  soon  after  his  election  that  his  sole 
object  was  the  amelioration  of  the  state  of 
the  Holy  Church  of  the  sacred  etrpire  and 
of  all  Christendom,  began  his  reign  by 
labouring  to  make  peace  between  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  and  the  archbishop  of  May- 
ence.  On  his  return  from  Italy,  finding 
that,  after  all  his  efforts,  hnsiiiities  still 
continued  between  them,  ho  wrote  to  the 
landgrave,  expressing  his  affliction  to  see 
them  persist  in  enmity,  and  that  the  people 
of  their  territories  should  be  thus  ex])osed  to 
injury.  In  all  the  negoiiatimis  winch  en- 
sued he  stated  his  chief  concern  to  be  the 
restoration  of  peace  for  the  sake  of  the 
people.  Similarly  he  endcavottred  to  heal 
all  feuds  between  Prince  Ernest,  count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  duke  of 
Bavaria.  To  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  he 
writes,  desiring  him  to  make  peace  between 
(be  counts  of  Nassau  and  of  Salm,aiid  forbid- 
ding him  to  take  any  port  in  their quanel.§ 

* Chronic.  Mutinense,  ap.  id.  xi. 

t GuatvancideU  Flamma  Hist.  Mcdiolancns. 
313-  ap.  id.  xi. 

^ Erphmdianus  Antiquitat.  Variloq.  ap.  Mcuc- 
kenii  Script.  Rrr.  (ienn.  ii. 

t Martene,  Vet.  Script.  It.  40.  93.  99.  130. 


In  the  thirteenth  century,  Albert,  sur- 
named  Contractus,  and  the  wise,  duko  of 
Austria,  though  he  had  his  feet  and  hands 
contracted  during  thirty  years,  yei  was  never 
heard  all  that  time  to  utter  an  impatient 
word.  “When  a grievous  dissension  arose 
between  the  lords  of  Rosenberg  and  Walsee, 
and  other  boidcrersof  Bohemia  and  Austria, 
this  prudent  prince  treated  with  Charles, 
then  marquis  of  Moravia,  and  conducted 
these  differences  to  a peaceful  end.  Many 
other  quarrels  be  prevented  and  appeased 
by  the  arm  of  power,  the  persuasions  of 
patience,  and  the  means  of  moderation,  for 
all  his  paths  were  pacific."  Similarly  Mam- 
hard,  count  of  the  Tyrol,  as  neighbour  to 
both,  appeased  the  difference  between  Hemy, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  Albert,  duke  of  Austria, 
and  ibis  he  accomplished  by  his  facetious 
address  and  prudence.’’* 

Azo,  the  Lord  Murtjuis  of  Esic,  and  the 
Lord  Eccelino  II.  had  come  to  an  open 
rupture  w ith  bitter  w oids  in  presence  of  Oiho 
IV.  Henry  Calandrini  drew  his  sword  with 
a crowd  of  Germans,  and  itn)>oscd  silence 
on  the  factious  company.  The  king  com- 
manded that  no  battle  should  ensue,  and 
both  parties  retired.  The  next  day  as  the 
king  was  riding,  having  the  marquis  on  his 
right  hand,  and  Eccelino  on  his  left,  he  said 
to  the  latter  in  French,  “Sire  Y'eelin  salu- 
lein  li  Marches:  “on  which  that  lord,  un- 
covering his  head,  said  to  him,  “ Doinine 
Marchio  Deus  salvet  vos.”  The  marquis 
remaining  covered,  said,  “ Deus  salvet  vos." 
Then  said  the  king  to  the  marquis,  “Sire 
Marches  saluicin  Ycelln."  When  he  still 
remaining  covered,  said  to  Eccelino,  “ Deus 
vos  salvet,"  then  the  other  a second  time 
uncovering,  answered,  “Sic  salvet  ipse  vos." 
Thus  riding  they  came  to  a bank,  when  the 
way  was  so  narrow,  that  two  could  scarcely 
pass  abreast.  So  the  king  riding  first,  left 
them  to  follow.  Then  the  marquis  said  to 
Eccelino,  “ Go  you  before,"  and  Eccelino 
said  the  same  to  him.  Then  both  rode 
together  and  began  to  speak  amicably,  and 
all  who  saw  them  wondered.  Thus  they 
rode  fur  two  miles  in  close  conversation,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  hospice,  the  king  alight- 
ing, called  Eccelino  aside  and  said,  “ Tell 
me  the  truth,  what  has  been  the  subject  of 
your  conversation  with  the  marquis?”  “We 
were  speaking,"  ho  replied,  “of  our  ancient 
friendship."  “And  did  you  not  speak  of 
me  asked  the  king.  “Yes,"  replied  Ec- 
celino, “wo  did."  “What  did  you  say  of 

* Thom.  Ebendorff.  Haaclbach.  Chronic.  Aust. 
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me,  Ix)rd  Eccelino?”  ‘‘We  said,"  he  an- 
swered, “that  when  you  choose,  you  are 
above  all  men,  placid  and  benign,  and  vir- 
tuous ; and  that  when  you  choose,  you  can 
be  ferocious  and  tenible ; and  this  is  all 
that  we  said  of  you.”  Then,  taking  the 
marquis  aside,  he  addressed  him  a similar 
question,  and  received  a similar  answer. 
Thus  they  rode  in  company  to  Imola,  and 
there,  in  the  king's  presence,  they  both 
swore  to  keep  peace  with  each  other.  Then 
he  sent  the  marquis  to  the  marshes  of  An- 
cona, blit  Eccelino  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  whither  he  went  to  receive  the  im- 
perial crown.* 

In  1 294,  when  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
were  at  war,  and  resolved  to  6ght  wher- 
I ever  they  could  meet,  when  all  Christen- 
dom was  grieving  at  the  animosity  between 
them,  which  neither  the  pope  nor  the  king 
of  France,  could  appease  Matthew  Visconti, 
dnke  of  Milan,  by  his  great  prudence 
brought  them  to  peace,  and  thenceforth  was 
considered  as  the  father  of  the  two  cities.j- 
After  relating  the  particulars  of  another  war 
between  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  lamenting 
' repeatedly,  that  there  was  not  as  mucli 
constancy  in  charity  as  in  enmity,  the 
Chancellor  of  Venice,  Raphayui  Caresini, 
says — “I  shall  now  pass  with  a more  joyful 
style  from  hatred  to  friendship,  from  warlike 
rage  to  the  serenity  of  peace."  Our  wisest 
duke,  with  his  deep  council,  after  the  custom 
of  our  reverend  ancestors,  never  contra- 
dicted the  sentence  of  the  prophet,  “ Inquire 
pacem,  et  persequere  earn."  Some  princes 
of  the  world  had  benevolently  wished  to  in- 
terpose, and  stop  the  discord  so  hurtful  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  the  whole  world  ; 
but  the  Divine  will  reserved  the  effects  for 
the  pions  and  Christian  prince,  the  Lord 
Amedee,  count  of  Savoy.  At  the  earnest 
persuasion  of  this  prince,  emanating  from 
the  sole  movement  of  most  sincere  charity, 
all  parties  sent  ambassadors  to  Turin,  who, 
with  great  wisdom,  after  solemn  and  mature 
deliberations,  with  the  constant,  amicable, 
wise,  and  efficacious  exhortations,  and  bene- 
volent persuasions  of  the  count  of  Savoy, 
the  eternal  King  of  kings  aiding  them,  a 
good,  true,  and  permanent  peace  was  happily 
concluded  on  Thursday,  about  the  hour  of 
vespers,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  the  honour  of  the  count  of 
Savoy."! 

* Qerardi  Maurisii  Hist.  ap.  Mur.  Resit.  Script 
viii. 

t Annales  MedioLineiues,  66.  ap.  id.  zvi. 

t Rapbagni  Caiesinf  contin.  Chion.  And.  Dand. 
ap.  id.  xii. 


In  a letter  addressed  to  St.  Thomas  of  ! 
Canterbury,  we  6nd  an  allusion  to  the  pacific 
labours  of  Louis  VII.  in  these  terms : “The 
discords  which  had  arisen  between  Henry 
the  Pisan,  and  John  of  Naples,  and  William 
of  Pavia,  each  of  whom  was  vexed  with  the 
same  spirit,  have  been  composed  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  king  of  the  French,  who 
has  made  peace  also  between  some  others, 
so  that  many  said  of  him,  ‘ Homo  iste  venit 
pacem  mittere,  non  gladium.’”*  “Some  of 
the  conncil,”  says  Jornville,  “used  to  reprove 
the  king  St.  Louis,  for  taking  such  pains  to 
make  peace  between  foreign  princes,  but  he 
always  answered,  ‘If  foreign  princes  should 
remark  that  I look  on  with  indifference,  they 
will  imagine  that  I wish  them  to  quarrel  for 
my  own  profit,  and  they  will  hate  me,  and 
take  an  occasion  to  injure  my  kingdom. 
Moreover,  I should  kindle  against  myself 
the  wrath  of  God.’  ” Even  the  disputes  of 
religious  men  were  sometimes  terminated 
by  kings.  Hildebold,  bishop  of  Soissons, 
in  the  ninth  century,  had  a quarrel  with 
Elides,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  which  Charles- 
le-chaiive  put  a stop  to  in  a manner  singu- 
larly impressive.  The  two  bishops  contended 
fur  the  church  of  Bethisy,  and  finding  no 
other  means  of  settling  the  question,  the 
king  ordered  it  to  bo  demolished. f Peter, 
the  deacon,  relates  a more  interesting  ex- 
ample, when  writing  to  the  Empress  Rich- 
enza,  he  describes  the  visit  of  her  husband 
Lothaire  to  Monte-Cassino.  “Who  would 
not  admire  his  gravity,”  sailh  he,  “when  in 
order  to  appease  the  dissen.sions  of  the 
brethren,  which  had  arisen  respecting  the 
election  of  on  abbot,  he  remained  in  the 
chapter-room  without  food  or  drink  from  the 
first  hour  of  the  day  till  vespers  ?”  Thus 
was  it  seen  that  crowns  did  not  dispense  their 
wearers  from  the  duty  of  advising  peace, 
nor  more  them  from  the  roll  of  common 
men.  In  feudal  castles  too,  where  we  have 
already  seen  successively  the  meek  and  the 
ferocious,  we  shall  find  also  the  blessed 
peace-makers.  The  approved  character  of 
nobility  was  after  all  pacific,  so  that  its  | 
guides  declared,  that  “ noble  persons  above 
^1  others  had  need  of  great  patience  and  | 
great  meekness,  as  having  more  obstacles 
than  other  men,  which  they  could  not  sur- 
mount if  they  gave  way  to  anger,  or  the  de- 
sire of  revenge,  or  to  impatience.”!  Their 
duty,  as  that  of  all  obedient  to  the  Church, 
was  plainly  indicated  in  the  Confiteor  of  the 

* Epist.  S.  Thom.  xii. 
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ancient  German  ritual ; in  which,  after  the 
words  to  be  repeated  by  all,  “ I confess  to 
Almighty  God,  and  to  all  the  saints  of  God,” 
came  an  enumeration  of  sins,  of  which  one 
was  thus  specided,  "duos  non  conciliavi."* 
The  soldier's  duty  in  this  respect  differed 
not  from  that  of  the  priest,  nor  do  we  find 
the  least  trace  of  a contrary  opinion  in  the 
middle  ages,  excepting  when  offered  as  an 
insult  to  the  world. 

Don  Antonio  de  Guevara,  writing  to  Don 
Alphonso  Pimetel,  respecting  the  ancient 
chivalrous  order  of  the  band  founded  by 
the  King  Don  Alphonso,  son  of  Ferdinand 
and  Constantia,  informs  him,  that  by  one 
of  their  rules,  if  two  of  the  knights  should 
quarrel,  the  others  were  bound  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other.  “To  the  military  pro- 
fession," says  one  of  its  old  instructors, 
"belongs  in  a more  especial  manner  the 
pacification  of  discords  and  the  reconciliation 
1 of  enemies,”-|-  a doctrine,  it  is  to  be  feared, 

I more  at  variance  with  modem  than  even 
! with  the  Gentile  views ; for  Ischomachus 
proves  his  right  to  the  title  of  a gentleman, 
when  Socrates  asked  on  what  ground  he  so 
calls  himself,  by  saving,  that  whenever  there 
was  a difference  or  dispute,  he  always  en- 
deavoured to  couvince  both  parties  that  it 
was  more  for  their  advantage  to  be  friends 
than  enemies.  J The  general  execration 
with  which  was  regarded  the  memory  of 
such  men  as  Don  Lopez  de  Haro,  who 
caused  the  rupture  between  King  Don 
Sancho  the  Strong,  and  the  queen,  and  the 
courtiers  of  Queen  Catherine,  mother  of 
Don  John  II.,  who  caused  that  between  her 
and  the  infant  Don  Fernando,  and  Don 
Alvarez  de  Lara,  who  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  King  Don  Hcnriqiiez  against  Queen 
Bcrenger,  and  Don  Alvar  de  Luna,  who 
hindered  peace  between  King  Dun  John  of 
Navarre,  and  his  son  the  Prince  Don  Carlos 
of  Viane,  and  the  men  who  sowed  discord 

I between  the  infant  Dun  Sancho  and  the 
King  Don  Alonzo  Iiis  father,  supplied  a 
good  commentary  on  this  text.  In  fact, 
the  mediation  of  the  high  and  powerful 
seignior  was  often  exercised  to  put  a stop 
to  the  feuds  and  quarrels  of  society;  and 
frequently  the  champions  who  had  entered 
the  deadly  lists,  were  separated  and  made 
friends,  by  the  inter|)osition  of  the  res]>ected 
barons.  § Will  you  hear  fable  illustrative 

’ Ap.  Goldost.  Afemannicai.  Antiquit.  tom.  ii. 
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of  ancient  manners  ? When  Tristan  de 
Leonnois  and  Palamades  were  engaged  in 
mortal  combat,  a strange  knight,  who  proved 
to  be  Brandeliz,  came  riding  up  with  two 
squires,  and  seeing  the  fury  and  weakness 
of  the  combatants,  he  had  great  pity  and 
said,  " Sir  Knights,  I pray  you  tell  me  who 
you  are  and  the  cause  of  your  hatred?" 
Neither  of  them  answered  a word,  but  ran 
at  each  other  with  redoubled  fury ; and  when 
Brandeliz  saw  that  they  would  persist  to 
fight,  he  rode  in  between  them.  “ Sir 
Knight,"  cried  Tristan,  " yours  is  a villan- 
ous  action,  to  stop  our  battle  against  our 
will ; we  pray  you  let  ns  bring  it  to  an  end." 
But  Brandeliz  entreated  them  so  fervently, 
and  said  so  many  things,  and  did  so  much, 
that  at  last  he  brought  them  to  a truce. 
"Then,”  he  said,  "Sir  Knights,"  may  I 
know  the  cau.se  of  your  hatred,  in  order  that 
1 may  make  peace  between  you  ?"*  In 
the  same  romance,  Gyron  le  Courtois 
similarly  makes  peace  between  two  strange 
knights  ;f  and  in  more  recent  pictures  of 
the  same  age,  when,  in  Branksome-hall, 
amidst  the  pomp  and  feasting,  while  blood 
ran  hut  and  high,  Conrad,  Lord  of  Wolfen- 
stcin,  strikes  the  bold  H unthill  for  having 
fonnerly  driven  away  some  horses  from  his 
band,  we  read  that — 

"Then  Howard,  Home,  and  Douglas  rose 
The  kindling  discord  to  compose." 

In  what  light  duels  in  the  modem  sense 
of  the  term  were  regarded  in  the  middle 
ages,  has  been  shown  by  many  writers.  Of 
rare  occurrence,  they  inspired  hoiror  and 
remorse.  In  1244,  two  youths  bred  in  the 
court  of  F’rcderic,  duke  of  Austria,  having 
fought  and  wounded  each  other  dangerously, 
the  duke,  we  read,  with  great  humility  and 
with  tears,  besought  all  spiritual  men  m bis 
duchy  to  pray  to  God  to  spare  their  lives, 
promising  among  other  things,  that  he  would 
render  justice  in  future  to  all  men,  and  re- 
store to  their  lawful  owners  all  that  he  had 
unjustly  seized  at  his  father's  death , The 
recovery  of  the  young  men  was  in  conse- 
quence regarded  as  a miracle.  ^ In  our  day, 
imagined  worth  holds  in  men's  blood  such 
swollen  and  hot  discourse,  that  Conserva- 
tives, who  only  merit  that  good  name,  if  “of 
every  abuse"  be  understood,  take  pains  like 
those  who  openly  profess  destructive  wishes 
with  a pride  that  quarrels  at  self-breath 

• L’Hyatoire  de  Gyron  le  Courtois,  f.  xv. 
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speaking  but  to  themselrcs,  to  keep  man- 
slaughter in  form,  and  quarrolling  upon  the 
bead  of  valour.  The  latter  are  cousistent, 
but  the  former  impose  only  on  the  ignorant. 
Our  great  poet  disproves  the  title  they  would 
trace  for  their  code  of  honour  from  knightly 
ancestors ; for  he  expressly  says,  that  such 
misbegotten  valour  came  into  the  world 
when  sects  and  factions  were  but  newly 
boni  ;•  that  is,  when  the  churlish  traitors 
from  whom,  alas!  many  of  them  must  de- 
scend, by  their  becoming  heretics,  effaced 
in  the  judgment  of  universal  knighthood 
their  armorial  bearings,  and  all  the  titles  of 
their  nobility.  Their  heroic  laymen,  who 
condemned  duelling  in  later  times,  whose 
valour  none  could  question,  have  viewed  it 
from  the  old  Catholic  elevation,  and  shown 
the  world  how  they  would  make  their  wrongs 
their  outside,  wear  them  like  their  raiment 
carelessly,  and  ne'er  prefer  their  injuries  to 
their  heart  to  bring  it  into  danger.  This  is 
the  ground  from  which,  fur  instance,  Claude 
de  'Trellon,  who  was  a soldier  as  well  as  a 
poet,  in  his  work  entitled.  “ Le  Cavalier 
Parfait,"  which  is  a versified  manual  of  in- 
strtictions  for  the  great,  attacks  the  doctrine 
of  the  point  of  honour  and  its  consequences.^ 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  trial  by  bat- 
tle was  prohibited  by  the  Church,  but  we 
should  remark  here  that  many  of  the  reasons 
then  adduced  to  show  its  perversity,  would 
have  applied  with  still  greater  force,  if  urged 
against  duelling  in  its  later  forms.  Thus 
Agobard,  in  his  book  “against  the  damnable 
opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  truth  of 
Dirine  judgment  can  be  revealed  by  the 
conflict  of  arms,"  lays  much  less  stress  upon 
its  superstitious  character  than  upon  its  in- 
consistency with  the  duty  of  the  pacific. 
His  expositions  from  Scripture,  “ De  pace 
et  de  sedandis  cordis  affectibus,”  are  all 
drawn  up  with  a view  to  show  this  incompa- 
tibility. "When  two  stand,"  he  says,  “pre- 
pared to  kill  each  other,  they  have  not  a 
good  will,  and,  therefore,  the  angels  of  peace 
are  not  present  offering  to  them  eternal 
joys : with  the  ancient  people  homicides, 
with  the  new  secret  anger,  and  an  injurious 
word  are  forbidden.  Therefore,  he  who  does 
not  purge  his  mind  from  fury  nor  restrain 
his  hand  from  slaughter,  is  subject  neither 
with  the  ancients  to  the  law,  nor  with  the 
new  to  the  gospel.  The  gate  of  the  celestial 
kingdom  is  narrow,  which  admits  little 
children,  but  excludes  the  gigantic.  He, 
therefore,  who  stands  prepared  to  kill,  not 


being  humble  with  the  simplicity  of  a child, 
but  wishing  to  seem  terrible  with  the  osten- 
tation of  a giant,  is  altogether  repulsed  from 
such  an  entry.  As  pulse  without  salt  is 
useless,  so  all  virtue,  even  faith  is  useless  to 
the  salvation  of  man  without  peace — “ Sic 
omnis  virtus,  etiam  ipsa  fides  non  valet  ad 
salutem  hominis  sine  pace."  We  are  told, 
that  each  one  should  please  his  neighbour 
in  good  for  edification  ; but  you  do  not  wish 
to  please  him  against  whom  you  vibrate  a 
sword,  and  deal  blows  that  menace  death. 
“Save  them,”  we  read,  "who  are  led  to 
death so  that  not  alone  you  are  not  to 
lead  them  to  death,  but  those  who  are  led 
you  are  to  deliver,  " If  you  do  not  wish  that 
God  should  render  to  you  according  to  yipur 
works." 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  that  con- 
siderations of  this  nature,  all  strange  as  they 
may  seem  at  present,  could  overcome  formerly 
every  motive  that  might  induce  men  to 
engage  in  duelling,  even  in  this  mitigated 
and  legal  form.  In  1369,  at  Franklord, 
two  knights,  Zierkinus  de  Vola  and  Adul- 
phus  Hancb,  whose  wives  were  sisters,  not 
being  able  to  agree  about  a division  of 
property,  challenged  each  other  to  battle. 
The  governor  of  the  city  agreed  and  fixed 
a day.  Meanwhile,  their  wives,  devout 
women,  never  ceased  praying  God  to  soften 
their  husbands’  hearts,  and  inspire  them 
with  thoughts  of  peace.  The  morning  ar- 
rived ; the  champions  entered  the  lists,  when 
lo  I their  hearts  being  tottched  by  God,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  beholders,  they 
alighted  from  their  horses,  and  embraced 
with  tears,  each  exclaiming,  “ Brother,  1 
confess  myself  conquered."  The  governor 
being  indignant,  declared  that  the  law  of 
duel  prohibited  a separation  without  wounds, 
and  that  whoever  declared  himself  conquered 
must  suffer  capital  punishment.  He  then 
swore  to  the  God  of  heaven  that  he  would 
never  taste  food  until  one  or  other  of  them 
had  died.  Zierkin  then  said,  " I am  con- 
quered, I ought  to  die.”  But  Adulphiis 
said,  "Nay,  it  is  I who  have  been  over- 
come. I am  ready  to  suffer  death."  While 
thus  disputing,  the  vengeance  of  God  over- 
took the  blood-thirsty  and  unjust  governor, 
for  he  suddenly  dropped  down  attd  expired. 
The  knights  then  retired  in  peace,  wondering 
at  the  works  of  God  manifested  that  day.* 
But  let  us  attend  to  the  ordinary  action  of 
the  pacific  spirit  directing  laymen  to  interfere 
as  peace-m^ers.  “ What  j£tius  could  not 
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have  clone  by  a battle,”  eays  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaria,  “Ferreol  accompIishc>d  at  a dinner 
by  the  gravity,  BwectncHs,  and  jjenetrating 
rharm  of  bis  words."*  This  was  an  allusion 
to  the  conference  in  which  Fcrrcol  per- 
suaded Thorismund.  that  young  and  fierce 
barbarian,  to  retire  and  leave  Arles,  which 
he  had  besieged,  at  peace.  Rndolph,  count 
of  Habsburg,  acted  in  tlie  same  manner, 
for  having  many  wars,  and  amongst  others 
one  with  the  abliot  of  St.  Gall,  who  was  a 
potent  prince,  he  came  uninvited,  and  to 
the  a.stonishmcnt  of  all  present  sat  down 
as  a guest  at  his  table  ; when  he  spoke 
with  such  effect  during  dinner,  that  llie 
result  was  friendship  and  a lasting  pcace.f 
Of  Kichard,  duke  of  Normandy,  we  read, 
in  the  chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  “ So  much 
did  he  love  peace,  that  all  those  who  were 
at  variance  he  brought  to  concord  either 
by  himself  or  by  his  messengers. "+  Thus 
did  he  reconcile  Amoul  do  Flandre  to 
Hugues  Capet.  William  of  Jumiege  says, 
" that  whenever  he  heard  of  men  being 
disunited,  he  usc'd  to  establish  peat* 
between  them,  according  to  the  words  of 
Scripture,  ‘ Dles.sed  are  the  feet  of  those 
who  bring  ja-ace.'  His  other  works  were 
of  the  same  character,  for  he  nourished 
monks,  protected  clerks,  disdained  the 
proud,  loved  the  humble,  fed  the  poor, 
defended  orphans  and  widows,  ami  re- 
deemed captives.’ s Odo  111.,  duke  of 
j Burgundy,  going  on  the  exiiedition  against 
the  Albigenses,  accompanied  by  many  pre- 
I latcs  of  his  state,  passed  through  Lyons. 

I where,  finding  all  the  city  in  tniuble,  he 
I would  not  proceed  further  without  en- 
deavouring to  pacify  the  state  of  such  a 
noble  city,  thinking  that  he  ought  not  to 
take  arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  faith 
until  he  saw  the  state  in  a Catholic  city 
reduced  to  concord.  Happily,  by  means 
of  the  exhortations  of  the  prelates  in  his 
company,  he  made  [amce  between  Robert 
de  la  'Tour,  archbishop,  with  the  church 
on  one  side,  and  the  citizens  of  Lyons 
on  the  other,  and  this  peace  was  pro- 
claimed in  an  instrument  which  is  now 
in  the  archives  of  the  commuuity.||  The 
heroic  Herman  von  Salza,  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  appears  ns  a peace  maker 
in  reconciling  the  emperor  ami  the  pope. 
The  day  when  these  two  heads  of  the 
Christian  world  were  made  friemls  by  his 
I intervention  was  certainly,  as  Voigt  ob- 
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senes,  the  most  honourable', in  Riis  life.* 
The  Italian  ehronich'S  abound  with  in- 
stances. Thus  in  1209,  by  llie  mediation 
of  Lord  Maffesus  Visconti,  of  ^lilan,  and 
Lord  Canis  de  la  Scala,  of  Verona,  peace 
was  made  between  the  Guelphs  of  Bologna, 
who  at  that  time  had  the  ascendancy,  and 
the  Gibellines,  who  had  been  expelled, 
many  of  whom  then  returned. f In  ll!04. 
Lord  Lanfranc  Rangonus,  a Guelph,  died 
in  the  city  of  Bologna  through  over-exer- 
tion as  a |R‘aco-maker  ; for  he  used  to  come 
often  secretly  by  night  and  by  day  to  Turra 
de  Gerlo  for  the  sake  of  reconciling  the 
Savigtianis  and  the  Boschetis  who  had 
been  for  a long  time  at  enmity,  and  peace 
was  tacitly  concluded  between  them.;  John 
of  Ferrara,  tlio  minor  friar,  ascribes  the 
deatli  of  latonellus  of  Este,  in  14ii0,  in  his 
forty-third  year,  and  the  ninth  of  his  reign, 
to  his  over-exertion  and  cares  in  making 
peace,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  in  as- 
siduous vigils  and  great  labour.  ••  He  was 
a worshipper  of  peace  ; and  endeavoured 
to  extirjiate  the  B»*eds  of  discord  between 
Astorgius  de  Manfredio  and  Taddeo,  his 
nephew,  as  also  between  the  regal  majesty 
and  the  \ enetian  senate.  Leoue.llus  chose 
rather  to  imitate  Ca-sar  in  his  love  for  let- 
ters. than  in  his  ambitious  and  military 
exploils."§ 

In  1JJ7.  when  there  was  war  between 
Florence  and  \'etiice  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Lords  .Albert  ami  Mostinusdela  Scala 
on  the  other,  the  Maripiis  Obiezo,  of  Est, 
a lienign  and  paeilic  lord,  endeavoured  to 
make  |a'acc  htTween  them.  | In  U(3,5,  a 
great  discord  arosr-  between  tlie  Lord  Bran- 
delisio,  de  (iozadini  and  Jx>rd  Taddeo  dc  '■ 
i Pepoli,  because  it  was  publicly  said,  tlmt  I 
the  former  wished  to  give  the  city  of  Bo-  j 
logna  to  the  lairds  de  la  Scala:  but  Taddeo  . 
acted  very  wisely,  for  he  went  to  sup  with  | 
Lord  Brandelisio,  and  so  [a'ace  was  made  ■ 
between  them ; and  if  there  was  any  latent 
evil  against  the  state,  Taddeo  took  it  away,  j 
saving  always  the  honour  and  fame  of  Lord 
Brandelisio.  A few  months  afterwards, 
when  a strife  began  between  the  said  Ixird 
Brandelisio  and  Tuniolo  de  LogUano,  by 
the  mediation  of  Taddeo  it  was  appea-sed.^ 
When  Jannottius  Manetti  was  elected 
magistrate  of  Piscia  he  spared  no  pains  to 
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make  peace  everywhere,  and  eradicate  all 
roots  of  discord,  and  make  all  tlie  people 
live  in  perfect  unanimity.*  We  find  it  re- 
corded on  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  in  tlie 
church  of  St.  .Tamivs,  at  Antwerp,  that  he 
had  happily  laid  the  foundation  of  peace 
between  princes.  So  that  even  in  that 
country  of  artists  his  glory  as  a painter 
did  not  eclipse  tliat  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled a.s  a peace  maker.  What  an  impres- 
sive scene  was  witnessed  at  Fontainebleau 
when  the  Due  de  Mayenne  was  closing  his 
career  by  endeavouring  to  appease  and 
moderate  tlie  princes  wlio  were  there  pre- 
sent after  the  death  of  Henry  IV'.  When 
his  confessor,  Pierre  Moreau,  who  from  a 
lawyer  had  become  a Minim,  announced  to 
him  his  approaching  death.  " It  is  no  news 
for  me,”  he  replied,  “ to  hear  tliat  I am  to 
die.  I used  formerly  to  seek  death  witli 
arms  in  my  hands,  but  I am  more  pleased 
to  find  it  now,  at  last,  on  my  bed  for  the 
salvation  of  my  soul,  than  if  I had  met 
with  it  in  battles  for  worldly  glory." 

The  establishment  of  peace  in  ages  of 
faith  was  sometimes  due  to  the  efforts  of 
obscure  men,  who  were  raised  up,  as  if 
miraculously,  by  heaven,  to  show  how  poor 
an  instrument  may  do  a noble  deed, — and 
at  others  to  the  general  desire  of  the  people 
irresistibly  manifested.  Kaimon  de  Saint- 
Gille,  count  of  Toulouse,  and  the  king  of 
Arragon  were  thus  brought  to  peace,  in 
1 183,  by  a miracle,  as  old  historians  say. 
The  narrative  is  introduced  in  the  chroni- 
cles of  St.  Denis,  with  the  remark,  that  in 
consequence  of  tlieir  dissensions  “ the  poor 
people  of  the  country  were  much  injured  ; 
but  that  our  Lord,  who  hears  the  cry  of 
His  poor,  sent  them  a saviour,  not  an 
emperor,  king,  prince,  or  prelate,  but  a 
poor  carpenter,  named  Durandus,  to  whom 
in  the  town  of  our  Lady  of  Puy,  our  Lord 
is  said  to  have  appeared,  and  given  a 
schedule,  w ith  the  words,  ‘ Lamb  of  God, 
who  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
grant  us  peace.’  The  princes  and  people 
being  assembled  there  as  usual  at  the  feast 
of  tlie  Assumption,  the  bishop  ordered  this 
poor  man  to  stand  forth  and  declare  his 
vision  ; and  then  he  came  forward  and  re- 
lated it,  and  commanded  them  all  to  make 
[leace : then  showing  the  schedule,  all 
present  began  with  tears  and  sobs  to  praise 
the  piety  and  mercy  of  our  Lord  ; and  the 
two  great  princes,  who  were  before  so 
irreconcilable  that  no  one  could  stop  their 
wars,  swore  on  the  text  of  the  gospels,  and 
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promised  sincerely  to  keep  peace  witli  each 
other  ever  afterwards : in  token  of  which 
peace  they  caused  the  image  of  the  schedule 
to  be  made  in  tin,  witli  tlie  figure  of  our 
Lady,  and  this  they  wore  stitched  on  white 
hoods  like  scapulars.  It  was  a great  marvel 
that  all  who  wore  these  marks  were  so 
secure,  that  if  any  of  them  met  the  brother 
of  one  whom  he  had  slain,  the  other  would 
forget  the  injury  and  receive  him  with  open 
amis,  and  give  him  the  kiss  of  peace  and 
charity  with  tears,  and  would  give  him  to 
eat  and  drink  in  his  house.  This  peace 
lasted  a very  long  time."*  Of  peace  due 
to  tlie  general  desire,  an  instance  occurred 
in  1335,  when  it  was,  we  are  told,  rainieu- 
lously  made  between  the  chiefs  of  the 
country  of  Liege,  who  had  desolated  the  i 
land  during  thirty-eight  years  ; for  by  I 
consent  of  all  the  states  it  was  decreed  that 
whoever  killed  a mini  should  suffer  death  ; j 
which  law  making  each  one  fear  for  himself, 
twelve  good  men  were  chosen,  six  to  be  on 
each  side,  who,  by  God's  assistance,  ar- 
ranged a firm  peace,  which  was,  therefore, 
called  the  peace  of  the  twelve.  They 
ordained  certain  pains,  either  of  pilgrimage 
or  of  fines,  for  such  offences  in  words  or 
deeds  as  could  be  committeil,  the  injured 
persons  lieing  enjoined  to  bring  their  cause  | 
before  them  or  their  successors.  Then,  to 
take  away  all  desire  of  revenge  for  those 
slain  in  the  wars,  and  for  the  remission  of 
sins  of  those  slain  on  both  sides,  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  many  journeys,  which, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  would 
otherwise  have  been  obligatory  on  those  i 
who  had  committed  excesses,  many  of 
whom  might  die  on  the  way,  and  thus, 
jierhaps.  give  occasion  for  future  litigations, 
they  decreed  to  erect  a chapel  with  twelve 
altars,  in  honour  of  the  apostles,  and  then 
the  princes  signed  the  treaty  of  peace, 
that  is,  the  duke  of  Brabant,  Adulph, 
lord  of  Liege,  and  the  chapter,  the  count 
of  Lutzemburg,  and  the  counts  of  Hanno 
and  Namur,  the  lord  of  Falcomont,  and 
others ; which  was  confirmed  by  Charles 
IV’.,  king  of  the  Romans,  whose  words  are 
remarkable : “Altliough  the  sublimity  of 
the  royal  dignity  ought  to  attend  to  all 
things  which  relate  to  the  welfare  of  the 
republic,  yet  with  a more  special  favour 
should  it  regard  those  which  are  designed 
to  strengthen  peace,  and  to  exclude  and 
repel  rancours  and  enmities.”! 
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It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in 
the  middle  ages  among  the  laitj  many 
orders  existed  whose  object  was  to  make 
peace.  In  Italy,  the  Knights  Gaudenti, 
instituted  by  the  friar  Guittone,  of  Arezzo, 
founder  of  the  monastery  of  the  Angeli  at 
Florence,  were  bound  by  their  rule  to 
endeavour  to  pacify  enemies,  and  restore 
friendship  in  the  cities  which  were  divided 
by  factions,  and  to  constitute  a chivalry 
which  was  to  abhor  the  punctilios  of  false 
honour.  “There  is  a lay  brotherhood  in 
Pavia,"  says  a writer  in  1,S30,  “the  mem- 
bers of  which,  on  certain  days  and  nights, 
go  in  procession,  and  hear  sermons,  and 
sing  devout  hymns.  They  have  a rule 
and  a hospice  for  the  poor  without  the 
palatine  gate.  They  have  often  a sermon 
in  some  church  by  which  many  wolves 
are  turned  into  lambs,  mortal  enemies 
reconciled,  and  many  induced  to  make 
restitution.”*  At  Palermo  there  was  a 
confraternity  under  the  invocation  of  the 
seven  angels,  in  who.se  name  grace  and 
peace  are  given  in  the  commencement  of 
the  Apocalypse.  In  the  rule  of  the  third 
order  of  St  Francis  we  see  what  minute 
and  admirable  directions  were  given  to 
all  the  brethren  and  sisters  to  reconcile 
enemies  and  promote  peace.f  In  fact,  not 
only  such  orders,  but  till  the  confraternities 
named  Gilda  in  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, from  a Saxon  word,  signifying  to 
pay;  as  the  members  contributed  to  the 
funds  for  pious  uses,  were  institutions  of 
peace ; and  Muratori  traces  those  of  Italy 
to  the  missionaries  who,  in  the  time  of 
Frederic  II.,  went  about  endeavouring  to 
appease  discords  and  make  peace.l  To 
enter  the  confraternity  of  builders,  which 
some  suppose  was  first  formed  at  Chartres, 
it  was  required  as  an  essential  condition 
that  the  candidate  should  have  been  to 
confession  and  reconciled  to  his  enemies.§ 
In  our  days  the  brotherhood  of  the  Sacconi 
exists  at  Borne,  the  office  of  which,  is  to 
reconcile  enemies,  “ One  night,”  says  an 
Italian  writer,  “ when  thunder  murmured 
over  the  hills  of  Albano,  and  heavy  drops 
had  begun  to  fall,  I fled  for  refuge  to  a 
house  at  the  foot  of  the  capitol.  Some 
peasants  were  carousing,  while  a man  at 
the  door  was  vowing  vengeance  against 
some  absent  person,  regardless  of  his 
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daughter's  supplications.  At  that  moment 
there  advanc^  towards  him,  like  a phan- 
tom, a veiled  form,  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  a black  robe.  It  fell  on  its  knees 
before  him,  but  spoke  not.  The  humble 
attitude,  however,  sufficiently  expressed  its 
thought.  The  exasperated  peasant  was 
affected,  and  a religious  impression  came 
over  all  present.  The  Saccone  rose,  and, 
without  uttering  a word,  left  the  house 
to  which  he  had  brought  peace.” 

The  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
women  in  feudal  life  was  so  immense,  and 
the  fruit  of  love,  wherever  Catholic  man- 
ners reigned,  so  full  of  all  sweetness,  that 
we  cannot  pass  on  without  first  adducing 
some  examples  of  their  pacific  ministry. 
They  were  not  left  in  ignorance  of  their 
duty.  “ Noble  women,”  says  Denis  the 
Carthusian,  “ought  to  excite  their  hus- 
bands, brethren,  and  relations,  to  love 
mercy  and  peace,  to  dissuade  them  from 
oppressing  with  exactions  or  services  those 
subject  to  them,  and  from  afflicting  the 
impotent  and  poor.”*  It  is  not  strange 
that  holy  priests  should  have  frequently 
invoked  the  influence  of  women,  when  we 
find  them  entertaining  so  high  a notion  of 
their  affinity  to  the  Prince  of  Peace ; for 
the  treati.se  of  Dionysius,  “De  Vita  et 
Regimine  Principissa;.”  is  a dialogue  be- 
tween a princc.ss  and  Christ.  In  effect 
from  Him  their  eyes  derived  that  heavenly 
rhetoric,  that  prone  and  speechless  dialect 
against  which  the  world  could  not  hold 
argument,  so  well  they  could  persuade. 
Some  daughters  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
with  minds  of  unruffled  softness,  as  in 
Shakspcarc's  women,  are  constantly  found, 
during  the  scenes  of  violence  which  afflicted 
the  middle  ages,  kneeling  for  peace.  Thus, 
in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  we  road  that  the 
warlike  Guignes  IV..  count  of  Albon,  was 
frequently  induced  by  his  wife.  Marguerite 
de  Bourgogne,  to  be  reconciled,  and  to 
keep  peace.  A contest  having  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  Hugues  II.,  bishop  of 
Grenoble,  the  matter,  at  her  entreaty,  was 
referred  to  eurbitration,  and  when  one 
article  could  not  be  arranged,  they  agreed 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  his  mother 
Matilda ; for  which  purpose  they  repaired 
to  her  casUc  of  Vizille,  where  she  pro- 
nounced against  her  son.  and  he  submitted 
to  her  sentence.!  SL  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, wTiting  to  the  Empress  Matilda,  says, 
that  although  her  prodigious  alms  must 
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please  God.  yet  no  less  dear  to  Him  must 
be  her  solicitude  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  die  Church,  wlijch  is  so  great, 
that  she  can  truly  say  with  the  apostle, 
“Quis  infirmatur,  ct  ego  non  infirmor?"* 
How  many  tempests  in  the  palaces  of  the 
middle  ages  have  been  appeased  by  women's 
eyes.  How  oft  the  unkind  threatening 
brow  has  been  unknit  before  the  sweet 
reflections  of  a lovely  face  ! Who  can  tell 
how  much  bitterness  one  look  has  at  times 
converted  into  most  sweet  sorrow  ! When 
King  Charles  of  Franco  returned  to  Pro- 
vence. he  embarked  at  Marseilles,  and 
landed  at  Naples,  three  days  after  the 
capture  of  his  son  and  the  defeat  of  his 
projects  to  recover  Sicily.  When  he  heard 
the  event,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  rage 
and  humiliation.  That  night  he  was 
lodged  in  his  pidacc  of  Capuana  On 
entering  his  chamber,  he  dismissed  his 
attendants,  saying,  “ Leave  me  alone  in 
darkness,  and  suffer  me  to  swallow  my 
sorrows."  Then  the  old  man  walked  about, 
murmuring  like  a lion.  Then  tlie  noble 
queen  came  to  him,  and  said,  in  a soft 
and  delicate  tone  that  could  ravish  savage 
ears,  and  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility, 
■'  Piemcmber,  lord,  that  when  the  Almighty 
created  you,  and  gave  you  the  breath  of 
life.  He  gave  you  the  form  of  man  before 
that  of  king.  If  you  believe  yourself  then 
to  be  a son  of  men,  know  that  God  deter- 
mines for  you  all  eartlily  things.  Do  you 
suppose  that  mundane  power  can  surpass 
the  divine  laws  ? Return  to  your  con- 
science, lest  you  offend  God.  Is  it  not 
permitted  Him  to  give  and  take  away  what 
He  can,  when  the  princes  of  the  world  give 
and  take  away  what  they  cannot?  What 
you  suffer  is  no  novelty.  Remember  how 
many  princes  of  the  world  have  endured 
worse  things.  This  loss  is  to  be  endured 
then,  for  it  is  He  who  gave  you  glory  who  now 
for  your  sins  gives  you  tears. 'f  History 
proclaims  the  immense  service  rendered  by 
women  in  different  ages  to  the  cause  of 
peace.  .lane  de  Valois,  sister  of  Philip, 
king  of  France,  never  ceased  labouring  to 
make  peace  between  France  and  England, 
and  often  fell  at  her  brother's  feet  to  appease 
him.  In  1.940.  she  succeeded  in  having  a 
treaty  concluded.  At  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
by  the  duke  of  Guise,  on  the  day  previous 
to  the  intended  assault,  the  duchess,  his 
wife,  came  to  the  camp,  with  a view  to 


prevent  carnage  as  far  as  she  could,  and  it 
was  while  going  to  meet  her  that  he  was 
assassinated.  'VVhat  an  angel  of  peace  was 
Hedwigo,  the  young  queen  of  Poland,  who 
accepted  a husband  that  was  contrary  to 
her  inclination,  in  order  to  promote  the 
peace  of  Christians,  which  motive  alone 
could  have  induced  her  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice.  “All  Hungary  rejoices  in  this 
child,”  said  a Hungarian  monk,  speaking 
to  Duke  Hermann  of  the  young  Princess 
Elizabeth;  “for  she  has  brought  peace 
with  her alluding  to  the  cessation  of 
wars  and  dissensions  which  marked  the 
period  of  her  birth  ; and  all  her  life  was  a 
service  to  promote  peace.  While  the  Em- 
peror Otho  was  at  Rome,  Matilda,  daughter 
of  the  great  Otho,  and  abbess  of  Quedling- 
burg,  governed  the  kingdom.  “She  ren- 
dered so  submissive  and  peaceable  the 
hardened  necks  of  the  barbarous  princes," 
says  the  historian,  “ that  she  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  this  peace 
which  the  holy  Church  of  God  now  in  part 
enjoys  after  so  many  ravages  of  provinces  ; 
and  this  she  did,  not  by  any  force  or  array 
of  arms,  though  she  was  most  fit  for  con- 
ducting them,  but  by  vigils,  and  fasting, 
and  prayers.”* 

When  Madame  de  Chantal,  who  founded 
the  order  of  the  Visitation,  was  on  a journey, 
the  only  honours  she  would  accept  from 
the  persons  of  rank  who  used  to  contend 
with  each  other  for  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining her,  was  to  be  permitted  to  make 
peace,  wherever  there  had  been  any  division 
in  the  family.  To  ascertain  whether  such 
existed,  was  her  first  inquiry  on  entering 
a house.  Thus  having  visited  Madame 
d'Haracourt,  in  her  castle,  she  did  not 
depart  till  she  had  put  an  end  to  a process 
which  had  been  for  a long  time  existing 
between  that  lady  and  her  brother.  These 
were  the  honours  with  which  she  was 
entertained.t  Of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna 
the  church  reads  in  her  office  that  she 
extinguished  many  hatreds,  and  appeased 
mortal  enmities  ; and  that  to  obtain  peace 
for  the  Florentines,  who  were  placed  under 
an  interdict,  she  went  to  Avignon,  to  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  Elizabeth,  of  Portugal,  who 
was  of  the  third  order  of  St  Francis, 
merited  from  the  universal  church,  the 
glorious  title  of  Pads  et  Patri®  Mater. 
When  the  two  armies  of  the  king,  and  her 
son  Alphonso  were  already  engaged  in 


* Epist.  S.  Thom.  Cant  zix. 
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battle,  f>he  mounted  her  horse  and  rode 
between  them,  to  conjure  tlioin  to  suspend 
their  blows  and  make  peace.  She  re- 
established peace  laftwi^en  Ferdinand  IV. 
king  of  Castille,  and  Alphonso  de  la  Cerda, 
his  cousin,  who  disputed  the  crown ; as 
also  between  .lames  II.  king  of  Arragon, 
his  brother,  and  the  king  of  Castille. 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  her  husband, 
she  extinguished  the  dames  of  war  between 
Alphonso  IV.  sumaiued  the  Brave,  king 
of  Portugal,  and  Alphonso  XI.  king  of 
Cbustille.  In  this  work  of  peace-making 
she  laboured  all  her  life,  and  suffered 
immense  hardships,  so  that  her  zeal  and 
sueeesa  in  this  respect  arc  celebrated  in 
tlie  praver  of  the  universid  church  on  her 
festivitv,  in  which  she  is  stj  led  “ die 
blessed  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  the  most 
merciful  God,  amongst  other  e.xcellent  gifts 
adonied  with  the  prerogative  of  appeasing 
warlike  fury,”  Finally,  we  may  remark, 
that  many  ancient  sepulchres  were  matle 
to  attest  the  pacific  ministry  of  women. 

In  Milan,  on  the  tomb  of  Beatrix,  wife 
of  the  Lord  Barnabas  Visconti,  who  died 
in  13b:l,  were  these  lines, 

” Laarea  virtutum,  flos  murum,  pacis  origo, 
NobUibus  requica  civibua,  alma  quiea."* 

And  in  the  convent  of  Haius,  on  the  tomb 
of  Jlargaret  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of 
count  Stephen  of  Burgundy,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  was  this  beautiful  line, 

“ Pax,  patieslia,  lax,  moderaatia  falait  in  ipaa."e 

But  the  power  of  innocence  and  noble 
love  might  find  natures  not  to  be  so  pene- 
trated. It  pleased  Heaven,  therefore,  that 
peace  should  have  still  more  efficient  minis- 
ters dian  any  we  have  as  yet  seen.  In  a 
former  book  we  hiul  eccasion  to  investigate 
the  acdon  of  the  clergy  in  relation  to  jus- 
tice : we  must  now  consider  it  briefiy  with 
reference  to  the  extension  of  ]Miace. 

When  the  lends  of  Charles  Martel,  the 
companions  of  his  wars,  ac'guired  eetde- 
siastical  dignities  with  the  lands  of  the 
church,  there  was  a temporary  and  partial 
interru])tion  to  the  godlike  ministry  of 
those  who  from  the  time  of  the  aposdes, 
until  die  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  had 
always  loved  and  promoted  peace.  How 
new  the  spirit  was  that  then  appeared  in 

* Aiinal.  Mediolaaens,  145.  ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It. 
Script,  xvi. 

t Vit.  B.  Hogoaia  do  Laeecta,  ap.  Mortone, 
Vot.  Script,  vi. 


some  who  wore  ecclesiastical  dtles,  and 
how  incompatible  it  was  known  to  be  with 
them,  may  be  leimied  from  the  celebrated 
vi.sion  of  Charles  the  Bald,  rcconled  in  the 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis.  The  king  de- 
clared, “that  he  saw  some  bishops  and  pre- 
laU-s,  who  were  of  the  times  of  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  that  he  asked  in 
great  terror,  why  they  suffered  such  grievous 
torments  ?”  and  that  they  replied,  “ we 
were  bishops  in  the  time  of  your  predeces- 
sors, and  when  we  ought  to  have  advised 
pt'ace  and  concord  between  princes  and 
people,  we  sowed  and  diffused  wars  and 
discord,  and  were  the  causes  and  movers 
of  woes  unuumla'red ; and  for  this  reason 
we  bum  in  these  pains  of  hell,  with  all 
those  who  loved  homicide  and  rapine!  O 
Charles,  it  is  btx'ausc  we  loved  to  kill  men, 
and  to  make  war  through  earthly  avarice 
in  the  time  of  thy  fatlier,  and  of  thy 
brethren,  that  we  are  in  these  lioiling 
streams,  punished  by  the  torments  of  many 
metals."*  The  evil,  indeed,  had  been 
enormous.  Savaric  thus  made  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  seriously  attempted  to  transform 
by  force  of  arms  bis  bishopric  into  a king- 
dom, and  perished,  stnick  by  lightning, 
as  if  by  the  hand  of  God,  in  the  midst  of 
his  conquests.  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  affecting  than  the  lamentations  of 
contemporary  authors,  when  they  describe 
the  intestine  wars  and  troubles  which  fol- 
lowed from  the  loss  of  the  ministers  of 
peace.!  Still,  in  the  worst  momenta  of 
the  sLxth  and  seventh  centuries,  when, 
after  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  the 
ecclesiastical  hencfices  were  given  to  laics 
and  warriors,  Fauriel  doubts  not  that  many 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Franks  were  men  of 
study,  of  grave  and  pacific  manners.!  How 
alive  the  Church  was  to  the  enormous  evil 
introduced,  may  be  witnessed  in  the  de- 
crees of  councils.  That  of  Tribur,  in  805, 
decreed  that  a clerk  who  should  have  com- 
mitted homicide  even  by  constraint,  should 
be  de]x>sed.  The  canons  of  numerous 
councils  to  this  effect  were  cited  by  Gero- 
hus,  in  his  bcok  on  the  corrupt  state  of  tho 
Church,  addressed  to  Pope  Eugene  III. 
These  are  explained  by  the  complaints  of 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia  to  Charle- 
magne. who  besought  the  emperor  that 
priests  and  clerks  might  not  be  compelled 
to  take  part  in  war,  but  might  be  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  evangelic  and  apostolic 

* Les  Grandos  Chroniques  de  St  Denis,  an. 
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canons,  to  militate  solely  'vrith  spiritual 
arms  in  the  Ix>rd's  camp.*  In  effect, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne,  and  his  pious  son, 
Lonis,  endeavoured  to  co-operate  with  these 
views,  and  to  root  out  the  warlike  seeds 
which  had  been  forcibly  infused  into  the 
clergy.  However,  as  a learned  French 
historian  says,  “it  was  neither  from  the 
Carlovingians,  nor  from  the  Franc  clergy, 
that  ideas  of  effective  reform  could  come. 
It  was  too  much  degraded  to  reform  itself. 
There  was  in  the  world  but  one  sole  power, 
the  papal,  interested  in  saving  the  spirit 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  capable 
of  attempting  something  for  the  moral  and 
religious  restoration  of  the  Gallic  clergy. 
This  power  had  never  been  idle  in  Gaul ; 
it  had  always  found  much  to  do  there  since 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  but  under 
the  sons  of  Charles  Martel,  it  attained  to 
an  unexpected  development.  There  the 
national  assemblies  of  the  Franks  were 
transformed  into  ecclesiastical  synods  un- 
der the  presidence  of  a legate,  dictating 
laws  for  the  express  purpose  of  restoring 
divine  religion,  and  of  ensuring  the  spiri- 
tual welfare  of  the  people.’f  The  evil, 
therefore,  was  resisted,  though  for  a long 
while  it  left  traces,  as  when  nature  fbund 
discordant  fortune  through  the  fault  of 
men  who,  as  Dante  says,  “perversely  to 
religion  strained  him  who  was  bom  to  gird 
the  sword,”l  and  as  when  prelates  looked 
for  favour  to  the  thrones  of  warlike  kings, 
instead  of  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  calm  majesty  of  the  popedom  ; like 
some  in  England,  in  the  time  of  her  wars 
with  the  French,  whom  Gerson  blames  for 
not  having  exerted  themselves  to  make 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  as  they 
were  bound  to  do  by  their  office.§  However, 
such  exceptions  only  proved  the  mle. 
Often  when  kings  sought  to  revive  the  bar- 
barous abuse,  their  efforts  were  in  vain. 
St.  Amoux,  abbot  of  St.  Medard,  of  Sois- 
sons,  in  1078,  chose  to  abdicate  his  ufiice, 
rather  than  go  to  the  wars  when  the  king 
sought  to  oblige  him  at  the  suggestion  of 
Odon,  who  knew  that  he  would  resign 
rather  than  do  so.|{  Excepting,  therefore, 
during  this  calamitous  epoch,  and  after  it  at 
rare  intervals,  history  cap  only  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  zeal  and  success  of  ecclesias- 
tics in  discharging  their  original  pacific 
ministjy.  Once  more  free  to  exercise  it, 

* Ap.  Bdiiio,  Miscell.  ii. 
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their  labour  was  unintermitting,  and  their 
courage  indomitable ; and  scarcely  were 
they  themselves  escaped  from  the  danger, 
when  their  voice  was  heard  raised  in  behalf 
of  others.  Thus  in  868  the  bishops  of 
France  address  a disturber  of  the  public 
peace  in  these  words:  “We  all  that  are 
patient  have  waited  for  peace,  and  it  comes 
i not.  We  beseech  you,  lord,  to  have  before 
the  eyes  of  your  mind,  the  hour  of  your 
exit  hence,  when  those  will  laugh  who 
now  laugh  at  the  misfortunes  of  your  oppo- 
nents, and  will  seek  some  other  protector. 
Think  of  that  day  when,  with  all  men,  you 
shall  appear  before  the  face  of  the  eternal 
Judge  : when  our  words  which  we  write  to 
you,  shall  not  then  be  despised  by  those 
who  now  despise  them,  since  without  doubt 
they  will  be  cited  in  testimony  in  that 
tremendous  Judgment.  Then  will  those 
who  have  committed  these  cruelties,  pass 
to  everlasting  fire,  and  those  who  have 
suffered  them,  to  life  eternal."*  In  869 
they  sent  a deputation  to  king  Lewis,  and 
addressed  their  legates  in  these  terms, 
styling  them  embassadors  of  divine  peace. 
“In  consequence  of  the  discord  which  is 
between  our  King  Lewris  and  Charles,  by 
the  faction  of  certain  seditious  men,  things 
are  committed  in  this  kingdom,  which  are 
horrible  to  hear,  and  we  know  what  deadly 
result  is  to  be  expected  if  this  pestilent 
dissension  should  continue  by  the  artifice 
of  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  human  race. 
We,  therefore,  discharge  our  legation  for 
Christ,  calling  upon  them  to  be  reconciled 
to  God.  We  have  ordained  you  then, 
dearest  brethren,  as  legates  of  God,  legates 
of  beloved  peace,  to  repair  with  episcopal 
authority  to  our  Princes  Charles  and 
Lothaire,  and  to  the  King,  Lord  Lewis. 
As  our  Saviour  says,  'into  whatever  house 
you  enter,  say  first.  Peace  to  this  house ; 
and  if  the  son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace 
will  rest  upon  them.'  Then  if  this  king 
be  penitent,  and  should  make  a pure  con- 
fession, let  him  be  absolved,  if  he  promise 
to  return  with  his  whole  heart  to  peace 
and  concord  with  our  Princes  Charles  and 
Lothaire ; and  let  them  also  promise  to 
forgive  him  his  trespasses  against  them, 
and  to  have  peace  with  him.  for  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  ‘Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and 
holiness,  without  which,  no  one  shall  see 
God.’  For  such  is  the  evil  of  discord,  that, 
unless  it  be  entirely  extinguished,  no  good 
can  follow.  And  it  is  charity  which  cover- 
eth  the  multitade  of  sins,  without  which 
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I no  alms  can  save  ua  from  the  judgment  of 
I damnation.  They  must  promise  also  that 
while  as  kings,  ministers  of  the  Lonl,  they 
forgive  those  wlio  tivspa-ss  against  them- 
selves, so  they  will  exercise  vengeanee  on 
those  depopulators  of  Christianity,  sinning 
against  God,  and  the  Church,  who  disturb 
the  public  peace.  They  must  promise,  in 
short,  to  he  co-operators  with  God,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  that  the  churches 
in  their  kingdom  may  be  defended,  and  tliat 
the  people  may  have  justice  and  peace."* 
In  889,  the  council  of  Pavia  pas,sed  many 
decrees  to  restore  the  tramiuillity  of  the 
kingdom,  after  what  the  fathers  term  “the 
horrible  wars  and  infamous  slaughters 
which  had  desolated  that  province."  They 
require  that  the  plebeian  men.  and  all  the 
children  of  the  Church,  may  freely  use 
their  own  laws,  that  nothing  further  may 
be  required  from  tliem,  that  they  may  not 
he  violently  ojipressed,  that  the  count  of 
each  place  may  give  them  justice,  that  the 
king's  officers  should  serve  pacifically,  and 
I be  content  with  their  stipends,  and  that 
the  king  should  extirpate  rapine  and  es- 
I tablish  peaec.j  The  fathers  of  the  synod 
of  Teudo,  under  Drogo.  bishop  of  Metz, 

I addressed  the  tliree  imperial  brothers, 
I.s)thaire,  Lewis,  and  Charles,  in  these 
terms:  “The  vessel  of  the  holy  ehuirh. 
from  the  beginning,  often  shaken  by  various 
temjiests  can  never  sink  undi-r  the  guidance 
of  Christ,  excited  by  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful.  We  return  immense  praise  to 
our  I,ord  God,  who  has  inspired  yotir 
hearts  with  the  intention  of  walking  in 
the  footsteps  of  your  progenitors,  atid  of 
assisting  it,  so  that  by  a temporal  you  may 
attain  to  an  eternal  kingdom.  Since  then, 
it  is  certain,  most  noble  lords,  to  say  it 
without  offence  to  you,  that  this  holy  Church, 
redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  with 
much  labour  of  yonr  predecessors,  restored 
and  consolidated,  has  been  nmt  and  dis- 
turbed, and  afflicted  by  your  discords,  it 
seems  to  us,  who  are  unworthy,  whom  you 
here  wish  to  consult,  according  to  the 
Lord’s  precept,  that  if  you  desire  at  present 
to  reign  happily,  and  hereafter  to  be  saved, 
and  to  remove  the  pestilence  from  this 
same  Chtirch,  for  whose  condition  you  will 
have  to  render  an  account  in  the  day  of 
j jud™ent  to  the  King  of  kings,  you  must 
study  to  nourish  between  yourselves,  from 
I a clean  heart  and  a good  conscience,  and 
a faith  not  feigned,  that  charity  which  the 
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apostle  taught,  and  so  manifest  yourselves 
to  the  faithful  and  to  infidels,  that  they 
may  see  your  purity  as  the  Lord  taught, 
saving,  ‘in  this  shall  all  men  know  that 
you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  love  one 
to  the  other,’  love  not  alone  in  word  and 
in  tongue,  but  such  as  every  sc'cret  machi- 
nation of  injuring  being  removed,  or  open 
impugnation,  alien  from  charity,  to  render 
each  ready  to  lend  assistance  to  the  other 
according  to  his  need.  And  so  among  the 
people  committed  to  you,  who  have  been 
so  long  afflicted  with  discord  by  the  devil, 
disseminate  that  peace  which  Christ  ascend- 
ing to  heaven,  left  as  the  great  gift  to  his 
faithful,  saying,  ‘Pacem  relinquo  vobis, 
pacem  meam  do  vobis;’  without  which  no 
one  shall  see  the  Lord.”  Finally,  they  add 
this  admonition : “ We  seek  that  the  eccle- 
siastical order,  according  to  its  ancient 
custom,  may  receive  its  vigour,  and  the 
generality  of  the  people,  justice:  that  every 
one,  in  every  stato  and  order,  may  be  re- 
strained from  rapine,  and  from  whatever 
else  causes  discord.  I'or  past  errors  let 
every  one  seek  reconciliation,  which  will 
easily  be  obtained,  if  instead  of  discord  we 
plant  charity,  which  coverclh  a multitude 
of  sins.*"  Finally,  and  to  cite  but  one 
more  instance,  the  chief  object  of  the  fallicrs 
assembled  at  Cologne  in  9115,  is  according 
to  their  express  declaration,  to  provide  “ut 
pax  sit  in  terra  homiuibus  boniB  volun- 
taiis.’’f  As  the  collective,  so  the  personal 
ministry  of  the  clergy  was  active  in  the 
cause  of  peace,  union,  and  tranquillity: 
such  were  the  ends  ever  in  their  view. 
"Let  the  concord  of  holy  peace  reign 
amongst  you,”  says  Alcuin  to  the  brothers 
of  Salzburg,  “and  the  God  of  peace  will  be 
with  you.”  To  those  of  the  church  of  St. 
I.iudger,  he  says,  “have  peace  with  all; 
for  notliing  without  peace  pleases  Gqd.” 
Again,  speaking  of  his  order  in  general, 
he  says,  “we  are  of  the  number,  not  of 
those  who  bring  a sword,  but  of  tliose 
to  whom  it  is  said,  ‘My  peace  I give 
to  you,  my  peace  I leave  to  you.’”;  A 
capitulary  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  de- 
scends to  the  most  minute  details  in  pre- 
scribing a pacific  manner  to  priests : 
“ When  invited  to  a banquet  by  any  of  the 
faithful,  it  says  that  priests  should  have 
no  contentions  with  each  other  for  any 
matter,  and  no  words  but  only  words  of 
charity  pleasing  to  God.'l  In  the  pasto- 

* Ap.  Heumaan,  de  Re  Diplomat  ii.  327. 
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ral  inHtructions  of  St  Edmund  of  Canter- 
burv,  rectors  are  strictly  commanded  to 
teach  their  flocks  that  they  are  to  be  one 
body  in  Christ  in  the  unity  of  faith  and  the 
bond  of  peace,  to  foment  friendships  and 
to  appease  all  rising  discords,  not  permit- 
ting that  the  sun  should  set  upon  the 
anger  of  their  parishioners.*  They  had  to 
contend,  indeed,  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Church  and  the  security  of  the  people,  but 
still  a soul  thus  touched,  could  never  cease 
whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak  of  peace ; 
and,  hence,  fierce  martial  barons,  and  some 
in  later  times,  who  ignorantly  re-echoed 
their  complaints,  accused  the  clergy  of 
loving  efieminate  princes.  Thus  Glouces- 
ter says  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 

'‘None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince. 
Whom,  like  a echool-boy,  you  may  overawe." 

Alas ! the  English  clergy,  in  defending 
the  cause  of  justice  and  peace,  had  not 
such  docile  scholars  in  their  kings.  They 
admonish  them,  it  is  true,  like  Peter  of 
Blois,  who,  addressing  Henry  1I„  says, 
that  he  returns  thanks  to  the  King  of 
kings  for  having  made  him  zealous  to  pro- 
cure peace  for  the  people  committed  to 
him,  and  exhorts  him  to  persevere  in  alms- 
giving, that  by  them  he  may  raise  with 
his  own  hands  a ladder  to  that  mansion  of 
the  supernal  citizens,  in  which  is  eternal 
peace  and  immutable  rest.f  But  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  overawing  such 
men  may  be  concluded  from  his  significant 
allusion  at  the  end  of  a letter  to  Walter, 
bishop  of  Rochester : “ I am  going  to  the 
king,  after  my  fatiguing  journey,  and  ex- 
pect any  thing  but  rest  from  him.”;  " I 
learned  from  an  abbot,  who  had  been  in 
England,"  saysCtesarof  Heistcrbach, " that 
a certain  bishop  of  the  Pnemonstratensian 
order  in  that  kingdom,  who  lately  died, 
was  recommended,  in  his  last  hours,  to 
confess.  ‘My  lord,' said  the  clerks,  ‘you 
are  very  weak,  why  do  you  not  confess?' 
To  whom  he  replied,  ‘It  is  not  necessary.' 
On  their  urging  him  again,  he  said,  ‘ You 
foolish  .men ; do  you  think  that  I have 
deferred  confession  to  this  moment  ?'  They 
replied,  ‘ But  you  were  alwavs  occupied  in 
the  king's  council.’  ‘ If  so,’  he  answered, 

‘ I was  not  otherwise  before  the  king  than 
Christ  before  Pilate.’  This  holy  bishop, 
in  fact,  was  in  the  habit  of  confessing 
daily.  "§ 

* Lyndwood,  Coutitaliones  Anifliie,  71. 
t Compeod.  in  Job.  { Ep.  Ivi. 
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Men  of  power  might  have  often  heard 
addressed  to  them  words  like  these  of  Peter 
of  Blois  on  another  occasion : ’•  'W'hen  I 
met  you  lately,  I was  not  able  to  extort 
from  you  one  little  word  of  meekness  or 
love.  Whatever  humility  or  moelesty  could 
suggest  to  the  human  heart  I proposed, 
that  1 might  elicit  some  word  of  meekness 
and  humility,  but  all  in  vain.”*  We  have 
seen  how  the  clergy  legislated  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  The  sentence  of  the  canons 
was  that  all  obligations  contrary  to  peace 
should  be  considered  null  and  void.  It 
was  decreed  also  that  “the  oblations  of 
discordant  brethren  were  not  to  be  re- 
ceivcd,”+  a measure  that  must  have  been 
more  effective  in  ages  of  faith  than  men 
would  now  believe  possible. 

We  find  the  clergy  eager  to  seize  eveiy 
occasion  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  men 
tlie  duty  of  loving  peace.  “ Studeamus 
dissidentium  paci,”  as  the  Church  says, 
citing  St.  Leo,  on  the  third  Sunday  of 
Advent,  was  the  advice  given  to  all  who 
prepared  to  celebrate  any  of  her  festivals. 
Did  a calamity  occur  ? The  clergy  hastened 
to  press  upon  the  people  the  ner’essity  of 
appeasing  enmities.  Thus  in  130S,  when 
the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  was  con- 
sumed by  fire,  there  was  great  lamentation 
in  Rome,  and  all  men  feared  that  the 
judgments  of  God  would  fall  on  their  own 
heads.  On  which  account,  says  a chronicle, 
the  clergy  and  people  made  processions 
with  litanies,  and  peace  was  ordained  be- 
tween tho.se  who  were  at  variance.; 

These  litanies,  these  pacific  processions 
of  the  clergy,  might  be  disdained  by  men 
of  Gloucester's  feeling,  which  dictates  the 
remark  in  the  romance  of  the  Rose,  that 
merchants  and  mechanics,  illuminators  of 
ituages,  or  of  enamel,  with  clerks,  great 
copiers  of  hours,  make  a poor  figure  under 
their  banner  of  the  Virgin,  by  the  side  of 
a forest  of  lances,  horses  barded  with  iron, 
and  pendants  glittering  with  the  blazon  of 
a high  lineage.  Yet,  in  ages  of  faith,  it 
was  the  banner  that  conquered  ; it  was  the 
triumphant  march  of  tlie  pacific  on  some 
solemn  day  which  won  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women,  so  as  to  render  pale  in  com- 
parison, during  a moment,  at  least,  all  the 
glory  of  this  world  : what  was  the  tourna- 
ment itself  afU’r  the  procession  on  any 
great  festival,  in  which  the  Church  and 
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people  rejoiced  together  1 The  eflBcacy  of 
the  ecclesiastical  interference,  to  suppress 
the  usage  of  tournaments,  must  be  re- 
marked as  a striking  instance  of  a success- 
ful pacific  ministry. 

“^t  no  one  receive  into  his  house," 
say  the  fathers  of  a council  of  Rheims,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  “those  who  are  going 
to  tournaments,  or  returning  from  them, 
those  works  of  detestable  and  diabolic 
malice."*  As  the  world  was  profaning 
the  holiest  things  of  peace,  and  calling  the 
preparatory  trials  of  skill,  “les  vespres  des 
toumoyement  ;"'t'  so  the  Church  was  using 
the  things  that  disturbed  peace  to  point  a 
moral,  as  when  Huon  de  Mery,  a monk 
of  St  Germain  in  12'28,  entitled  his  work 
“Le  Toumay  de  I'Antichrist"  “There  is 
no  question,”  says  Cesar  of  Heisterbach, 
"but  that  those  who  die  in  tournaments 
go  to  the  infernal  regions,  unless  assisted 
by  the  benefit  of  contrition."!  Some  Ger- 
man prelates  attempted  to  defend  the  prac- 
tice of  jousting,  in  opposition  to  the  pacific 
views  of  the  popes.  Thus,  in  the  fifteenth 
century*,  the  archbishop  of  Mayence  wrote 
to  Pope  Sixtus,  saying,  “that  tournaments 
were  laudable,  since  by  excluding  from 
them  all  knights  whose  reputation  was 
stained,  they  became  the  auxiliaries  of 
virtue."  But  with  such  sophisms  the 
Church  was  never  appeased,  and  her  horror 
of  bloodshed  had  been  evinced  in  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  passed  upon 
Henry  I.,  count  of  Champagne,  called  the 
Libei^,  one  of  the  companions  of  Louis 
VII.,  in  his  crusade,  in  consequence  of  his 
regulation  respecting  tournaments,  which 
rendered  them  more  dangerous.  Subse- 
quent decrees  showed  how  deeply  the  clergy 
relt  this  evil.  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  re- 
ply to  Henry,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who, 
moved  by  the  prayers  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  bad  implored  him  to  grant 
the  rites  of  burial  to  a knight  “slain  in  a 
tournament,"  says:  “though  in  all  things, 
as  far  as  is  compatible  with  what  we  owe 
to  God,  we  would  gladly  grant  your  peti- 
tions, yet  having  been  often  affectionately 
entreated  for  a similar  matter  by  kings, 
princes,  and  barons,  to  whose  prayers  we 
never  yielded,  lest  that  evil  custom  might 
gain  increase,  let  it  not  grieve  you,  if  we 
refuse  to  hear  your  present  petitions."! 

In  117.1,  Count  Conrad,  son  of  the 
Marquis  Tideric,  was  slain  in  a tournament 
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“That  pestiferous  amusement"  says  a 
chronicle,  “ has  passed  to  such  an  abuse, 
that  in  one  year  sixteen  soldiers  perished 
in  it.  Therefore,  Wicbmann,  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg,  declared  that  all  persons 
present  at  tournaments  would  be  excom- 
municated. On  this  occasion,  the  arch- 
bishop being  absent  in  Austria,  and  hearing 
of  Conrad’s  death,  sent  orders  that  be 
should  be  deprived  of  ecclesiastical  burial. 
Some  time  after,  when  the  archbishop  was 
present  with  his  clergy  assembled  in  the 
church  of  Hall,  the  father  of  the  said  count, 
and  his  brother  Otho,  marquis  of  Misnia, 
Dedo,  count  of  Groiz,  Henry,  Count  Witin, 
Frederic,  count  of  Brene,  and  many  other 
nobles  with  their  attendants,  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet  with  great  lamentations 
and  weeping,  to  pray  that  he  would  grant 
communion  totlie  slain,  and  asserting  that 
before  death  the  count  had  been  penitent 
and  absolved,  and  had  received  the  com- 
munion of  our  Lord's  body ; for  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground  wounded,  a certain  monk 
was  passing  by,  and  at  the  entreaty  of  those 
present,  he  came  up  to  the  wounded  man, 
and  acceding  to  his  prayer,  heard  his  coi>- 
fession  and  absolved  him  from  the  bond 
of  excommunication,  on  his  promising  that 
if  he  should  recover,  he  would  never  again 
incur  such  censure,  but  serve  God  faith- 
fully, and,  as  a penance,  assume  the  cross, 
to  militate  for  God.  The  priest  now  was 
present  to  confirm  this  testimony.  The 
archbishop  then  required  these  princes  to 
swear  that  they  would  never  assist  at  an- 
other tournament,  nor  permit  one  to  take 
place  on  their  dommns  ; and  on  their  com- 
pliance he  granted  sepulture  to  the  dead, 
but  with  a saving  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See.  This  occasioned  further  delay,  the 
body  all  the  while  remaiuing  unburied ; 
but,  in  fine.  lA'omer,  a friend  of  the  de-  i 
ceased,  departed  for  Rome,  and  on  his  re-  1 
turn  the  funeral  took  place.  The  count  was  I 
then  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Monte  Sereno, 
before  the  western  entrance  of  the  great 
church,  where,  some  time  afterwards,  Wer- 
ner was  laid  at  his  aide."*  The  severity 
of  the  Church  against  every  thing  that  en- 
dangered life  or  peace,  may  be  conceived 
from  the  case  that  was  laid  before  Alex- 
ander III.,  which  the  pontiff  thus  re- 
lates:— “ A man  hath  come  to  us  saying, 
that  when  his  son,  ten  years  old,  was  play- 
ing with  other  boys,  with  bows  and  arrows, 
the  nephew  of  Haideric  was  slain,  and  his 
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son  is  said  tx>  hare  shot  the  anrow,  though 
it  is  not  certain.  For  this  offence  the 
father  was  summoned  before  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  But,  as'  in  boys,  things  are 
left  unpunished,  irhich  trould  be  severely 
corrected  in  men,  there  seems  to  be  no 
cause  for  further  persecution."*  From  all 
this  it  is  easy  to  collect  how  the  Church 
would  have  acted  in  later  times,  if  she 
could  have  exercised  her  authority  with 
respect  to  what  Petrarch  terms  “the  in- 
famous spectacle  of  popular  combats,  evinc- 
ing more  than  barbaric  savageness.”  Where 
her  authority  is  rejected,  the  amusements 
of  men  become  like  those  of  the  suitors  in 
the  Odyssey ; and  whenever  a combat  is 
proposed,  or  any  act  of  contention  and 
violence,  some  word  very  like  the  exclama- 
tion of  Antinous.  is  sure  to  be  heard.  O. 
friends,  what  a delight  has  Ood  prepared 
for  ns  I the  stranger  and  the  beggar  are 
about  to  come  to  blows. f 

From  the  first  moment  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  republic  in  the 
west,  during  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory 
the  great,  Europe,  with  rare  exceptions, 
possessed  a zealous  and  effective  peace- 
maker in  each  of  his  successors,  whose  ser- 
vices in  this  respect  can  never  be  adequately 
appreciated,  for  no  length  of  historical  re- 
search can  ever  disclose  their  whole  o.xtent, 
“Holding  the  place  of  Him  on  earth, 
although  unworthy,  who  detests  discord," 
as  Pope  Innocent  III.  said.J  “ Elected  to 
that  see,  which,”  as  Pope  Nicholas  I.,  in 
861,  reminded  the  German  bishops,  “is 
known  to  be  a lover  of  Justice,  and  be- 
nignity, and  peace,"§  the  labours  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs,  to  appease  dissensions 
and  prevent  wars,  and  unite  Christendom 
in  concord,  render  all  attempt  to  praise 
them  superfluous,  tor  they  attest  a glory 
which  is  as  far  beyond  that  which  the 
world  can  bestow,  as  it  is  independent  of 
its  suffrage.  “ The  father  of  the  world  to 
come,”  says  Pope  Martin  IV.  to  the  king 
of  Sicily,  “ the  Prince  of  peace,  who  by  his 
inscrutable  condescension,  has  granted  the 
vicarial  office  to  our  humility,  has  inspired 
us  with  the  desire  that  from  the  beginning 
of  this  vocation,  we  should  diffuse  with  all 
our  strength  amongst  the  children  of  the 
Church,  our  holy  mother,  the  good  of 
peace.'ll  Such  was  the  office  of  the  pope- 
dom, such  the  end  for  which  its  power 
has  been  employed,  whether  consiating  in 
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positive  strength,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  or 
os  at  the  present  day  only  in  the  benedic- 
tions and  the  faith  which  render  it  sacred 
to  countless  millions  of  men:  and  if  pure 
intellectual  delight  can  ever  result  from 
the  study  of  history,  it  will  be  when  that 
study  has  been  especially  directed  to  in- 
vestigations that  demonstrate  its  exercise. 
One  may  defy  a man  unprejudiced  to  read 
the  epistles  of  Christ's  vicars,  ministering 
to  peace,  without  feeling  that  he  has  him- 
self derived  benefit  from  them.  Ceuturies 
may  have  elapsed  since  they  were  written ; 
the  occasion  which  called  for  them  may  be 
without  a parallel  in  the  present  times ; 
he  may  have  taken  them  up  merely  through 
curiosity;  the  result  regarding  himself  is 
no  less  positive ; they  have  left  in  his  mind 
a pacific  impression,  a sense  of  sweetness, 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  language  of  Heaven. 

When  Pope  Gregory  IV.  came  into 
France,  in  668,  during  the  troubles  be- 
tween Louis-le-Debonnaire  and  his  sons, 
he  addressed  the  emperor  in  these  impres- 
sive words:  “ Know  that  I am  come  only 
to  procure  that  peace  which  the  Saviour 
has  so  recommended  to  his  disciples." 
Some  time  later.  Pope  Adrian  writes  in 
these  terms  to  all  the  counts,  and  others  of 
the  faithful  in  the  kingdoms  of  Charles  and 
of  Lothaire: — “It  has  come  to  our  ears, 
that  King  Charles,  transcending  the  futy 
even  of  savage  animals,  rages  against  his 
own  entrails,  that  is,  against  Carelomann 
his  son,  depriving  him  not  only  of  hia 
paternal  favour,  but  banishing  him  from 
the  kingdom,  and  gathering  an  army  to 
direct  you  all  against  him.  And  since, 
by  a contention  of  this  kind,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  there  is  shedding  of  blood,  we 
Judge  it  right  to  provide,  lest  such  a wicked- 
ness should  arrive  in  our  times.  There- 
fore, wishing  peace  and  not  -war,  for  the 
Psalmist  says  to  the  Lord,  * Dissipa  gentes 
quae  bclla  volunt do  you  if  possible  make 
peace  between  the  father  and  son ; but  if 
you  cannot,  at  least,  refrain  fiem  war,  dis- 
sipate battles;  otherwise  if  any  of  yon  move 
against  Carolomonn,  and  by  your  means 
there  should  follow  a shedding  of  the  blood 
of  the  faithful,  let  him  know  that  sot  only 
shall  he  be  bound  with  the  tics  of  excom- 
munication, but  also  consigned  to  associate 
with  Satan  in  the  chains  of  anathema.”* 
At  the  council  of  Rheims,  the  French  pro- 
tected Amauri  against  the  Normans,  who 
sided  with  Audin ; who  mutually  accused 
each  other  of  having  caused  the  burning 
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of  churcfaea.  Words  ran  high,  and,  at 
length,  silence  having  been  obtained,  he 
who  was  to  confirm  the  brethren  spoke  as 
follows  : — " My  dearest  bioihers,  dispute 
not  thus,  multiplying  words,  but,  as  true 
children  of  God,  seek  peace  with  all  your 
strength.  Did  not  the  Son  of  God  descend 
from  heaven  to  give  us  peace  ? In  bis 
clemency  He  took  a htitnan  body  in  the 
immaculate  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in 
order  to  calm  with  goodness  the  mortal  war 
which  arose  from  the  crimes  of  our  first 
parents,  in  order  to  be  the  mediator  of 
this  peace  between  the  Creator  and  man, 
and  to  reconcile  together  the  angelic  and 
human  nature.  All  of  ns  who  are  bis  vicars 
amongst  the  people,  should  imitate  Him  iu 
all  things.  Let  us  then  use  every  elTort  to 
procure  peace  to  his  members,  since  we  are 
the  ministers  and  dispensers  of  the  orders  of 
God.  The  Christian  people  are  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  whom  He  has  ransomed  with 
his  blood.  Amidst  the  troubles  of  the  world 
and  the  tumult  of  wars,  who  can  worthily 
contemplate  spiritual  things,  or  meditate 
suitably  on  the  divine  law  t We  otigbt 
then  in  all  things  to  embrace  with  fenoitr 
this  peace,  which  can  alone  protect  good 
men,  and  enable  them  to  worship  God.  We 
ought  to  recommend  it  to  all  to  preach  it, 
as  well  by  word  as  by  example.  The 
Christ,  in  the  moment  of  bis  passion,  left 
it  with  his  disciples,  saying,  ‘ My  peace  I 
leave  you  ; my  peace  I give  to  you,'  When 
He  rose  from  the  dead.  He  recalled  it  to 
them,  saying,  ‘ Peace  be  unto  you  !'  Peace 
is  the  general  good  of  all  reasonable  crea- 
tures. This  is  what  I most  endeavour  un- 
ceasingly to  propagate  with  all  my  efforts  in 
the  whole  Church.  I prescribe  the  obser- 
vance of  the  truce  of  God,  as  Pope  Urban, 
of  holy  memory,  established  it  in  the  council 
of  Clermont.  The  emperor  of  the  Germans 
has  invited  me  to  Pont-A-Mousson,  to  make 
peace  with  him.  I go  thither  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  I command  all  who  do  not  accom- 
pany me,  to  wait  here  until  our  return. 
Pray  for  us,  that  our  Lord  God  may  turn 
our  efforts  to  the  peace  and  utility  of  the 
whole  Church.  On  my  return  I will  care- 
fully examine  your  respective  complaints, 
and  determine,  with  as  much  justice  as  I 
can,  that  yon  may  all  return  to  your  homes 
in  peace  and  joy.  I will  then  repair  to  the 
king  of  England,  my  spiritual  son  and 
cousin ; and  I will  engage  him,  as  also  Count 
Thibatid  bis  nephew,  to  render  justice  to 
every  one  for  the  love  of  God,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  tumult  of  wars,  that  they  may 
rejoice  in  the  security  of  repose  with  the 


people,  who  are  stibject  to  them.  Then 
after  threatening  with  excommtmication  all 
who  should  persist  in  these  disordeis,  the 
assembly  was  dissolved,  and  the  pope  de- 
parted for  Pont-4-Mousson.''* 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  letter  to 
Agiliilf,  king  of  the  Loiigobards,  thanking 
him  for  having  consented  to  peace,  observes, 
“that  his  joy  chiefly  arises  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  king,  by  showing  hU 
love  for  peace,  has  shown  his  love  for  God 
and  then  he  adds,  “what  would  have  been 
the  consequences  of  war,  excepting  that  to 
the  guilt  and  danger  of  both  parties,  the 
blood  of  the  unhappy  rustics,  whose  labour 
is  profitable  to  both,  woitld  have  been  shed.''f 
Hear  another  pontiff  of  that  glorious  name; 
"Gregory  constituted,  though  unworthy, 
vicar  of  Him,  who,  to  reconcile  the  servant 
to  his  Lord,  being  God,  deigned  to  become 
man,  willingly  meditates  councils  of  peace 
to  those  who  are  near,  and  to  those  who  are 
far  off,  knowing  the  evangelic  sentence, 
that  ‘ Blessed  are  the  peace-makers.’  More- 
over, the  affection  of  especial  love  constrains 
Its  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  our  dearest 
sons  in  Christ,  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  and  their  kingdoms,  which  we 
embrace  in  the  bowels  of  the  charity  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Seeing  and  deploring  that 
from  the  dissensions  of  war,  besides  that 
without  peace  of  times,  peace  of  the  breast 
can  scarcely  be  obtained,  there  necessarily 
arises  irreparable  danger  to  the  bodies  and 
to  the  souls  of  men."  J “ The  Lord  knoweth 
who  is  the  investigator  of  the  reins  and  of 
the  heart,"  says  Pope  Innocent  III.,  while 
mediating  between  Panna  and  Placentia  in 
1199,  "that  to  this  matter  wo  have  pro- 
ceeded with  parity  of  intention,  not  that  we 
should  please  one  side  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other,  but  that,  fulfilling  the  duty  of 
our  ofiBce,  we  should  either  appease  dissen- 
sion by  concord,  or  terminate  it  by  a judg- 
ment."} In  bis  charge  to  all  the  faithful 
of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  he  beseeches 
them  to  live  together  iu  true  peace.  “ Do 
not,"  he  says,  " give  offence  to  each  other. 
Let  not  a community  offend  a community, 
or  a person  a person,  nor  let  a community 
offend  a person  exce|>t  it  be  a robber  or 
malefactor;  and  if  any  one  be  oflended, 
let  him  not  immediately  offend  iu  his  turn, 
but  let  him  rather  give  advice,  that  the 
offence  may  be  corrected.  And  if  a dispute 
should  arise  between  any,  let  it  be  arranged 
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by  judges,  saving  always  an  appeal  to  the 
recior  of  the  Apostolic  patrimony."* 

Pope  Alexander  111.  writes  to  Louis, 
king  of  France,  in  these  terms — “Messen- 
gers having  come  to  us  from  nur  venerable 
brother,  the  archbishop  o(  Kheims,  and  from 
the  noble  count  Henry,  we  have  heard  that 
a grievous  contention  has  arisen  between 
them,  which  is  so  much  the  more  afflicting 
to  us,  as  we  desire  that  all  the  nobles  of 
your  kingdom  might  enjoy  peace.  Wishing, 
therefore,  to  appease,  as  we  are  bound, 
tbese  contentions,  we  have  attended  to  their 
respective  petitions,  and  coinmitied  the  ter- 
mination of  the  cause  to  the  archbishop  of 
Tours,  and  to  another  bishop,  as  to  prudent 
men  acquainted  with  the  circumstances; 
but  as  the  said  count  appears  to  have  lately 
rebuilt  certain  castles  to  the  great  deiriinent 
of  the  archbishop,  whereby  the  root  of  dis- 
sension has  fresh  nonrishineut,  we,  being 
disturbed  and  solicitous  lor  their  peace,  ask 
and  advise  the  royal  greatness  to  interpose 
between  them  efficaciously,  to  take  away 
every  matter  of  qnairel,  and  to  decide  the 
cause  either  judicially,  or,  what  «e  more 
desire,  amicably,  because  it  is  better  to 
apply  in  time  when  there  is  a rising  malady, 
|j  than  to  wait  till  it  has  acquired  force;  and 
it  is  very  expedient  to  yon  and  to  your 
kingdom,  that  peace  and  concord  should  be 
re-cstublishcd  as  soon  as  possible,  between 
such  great  and  potent  meii.”-t- 

On  another  occasion  the  same  pontiff 
writes  to  the  king,  “ to  urge  him  to  attend 
diligently  to  restore  peace  between  the  same 
archbishop  and  the  canons  of  bis  church,  as 
it  would  be  disgracelnl  to  hear  of  a differ- 
ence between  those  who  ought  to  be  of  one 
mind. "I  No  cause  of  dispute  is  too  insig- 
nibcant  to  excite  his  solicitude.  He  writes 
to  the  archbishop  of  Kheims  to  settle  a cause 
between  Odo  of  St.  Denis,  and  Pagunus 
Anglicns  and  his  wife,  concerning  a ceitain 
window  which  looks  over  the  great  bridge. 
No  obstacles  seem  too  great  for  his  inter- 
vention. Labouring  to  reconcile  Henry  I L, 
king  of  blngland,and  Lewis  Vll.of  France, 
sending  for  that  purpose  into  France  two 
cardinals,  and  writing  to  Henry,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Kheims  and  bishop  of  Soissons,  to 
urge  them  to  use  all  their  efforts  with  the 
king, he  says  to  them,  "Although you  should 
be  repulsed  once  or  twice,  yet  you  must  not 
desist,  but  persevere.’’§  A long  letter  from 
him  to  the  archbishop,  desiring  him  to  be  a 
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pacificator  between  England  and  Franca, 
concludes  with  tbese  words.  “Yon  can  do 
nothing  that  w ill  gain  for  you  more  honour 
and  glory,  and  a more  copious  fruit  of 
eternal  recompense,  than  if  yon  labour  to 
reestablish  peace  between  these  kings.”* 
To  the  same  prelate  he  gives  this  general 
instruction : “ The  dignity  ol  the  pontifical 
office,  which  by  Divine  grace  you  have  ob- 
tained, ought  to  induce  you  to  show  yourself 
meek  and  gentle  to  your  subjects ; and  if 
any  cause  of  indignation  should  arise,  it  does 
not  become  your  discretion  to  be  moved 
suddenly  against  them  ; but  if  they  should 
commit  an  offence,  which  can  with  a safe 
conscience  be  remitted  without  punishment, 
you  ought  mercifully  to  pardon  the  delin- 
quents, or  if  correction  be  required,  to  ad- 
minister it  with  such  humanity  that  you 
should  not  seem  severe.”f  Similarly,  Pope 
Clement  IV.,  in  his  bull  in  1268,  reproves 
the  king  of  France,  St.  Louis,  for  having 
jiassed  too  severe  laws  against  blasphemers, 
and  prays  him  to  solten  tbetn : and  in  an- 
other of  the  same  year,  he  says  to  the  king 
of  Navarre,  that  he  ought  not  to  imitate  the 
king  of  France  in  making  such  rigorous 
laws.  On  the  rebellion  of  Sancins  and 
Lmannel  against  their  father,  Alphonso, 
king  of  Castille  and  Leon,  Pope  Martin  IV. 
writes  to  all  the  prelates  and  grand  masters 
of  the  military  orders  of  Spain  ; and  after 
an  eloquent  statement  of  the  horrors  of  such 
a war,  he  concludes  in  tbese  terms : “Since 
then,  brethren  and  sons,  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  a speedy  remedy  to  such  evils,  and 
provide,  above  all,  against  the  peril  of  souls, 
we  resolved  instantly  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Must  High,  who  rules  over  the  kingdoms  of 
men,  and  with  humble  supplications  to  en- 
treat that  He  would  look  down  benignly  on 
that  kingdom  and  all  inhabiting  it,  on  that 
father  and  on  these  sons,  to  remove  dissen- 
sions Irom  them,  to  reconcile  all  hearts  in 
the  unity  of  concord,  to  grant  them  tian- 
qnillitv,  to  consolidate  and  confirm  them  in 
that  stale,  to  restore  the  royal  throne,  that 
he  may  preside  so  as  to  benefit;  so  govern 
bis  stale  that  be  may  direct  his  subjects  to 
perpetual  safely,  quiet,  and  peace.  Yon 
too  we  admonish  to  join  with  us  in  suppli- 
cating to  this  end  the  pacific  King,  whose 
peace  snrpasseth  all  undetslanding."}  Pope 
Benedict  XL  writes,  in  these  terms,  to 
Kobert,  count  of  Nevers,  son  of  Guido, 
count  of  Flanders,  who  was  at  war,  with 
Philippe-le-bel:  “The  affection  of  intense 
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rfakritT  and  the  feironr  of  lore  nhich  make 
us  provide  generally  for  the  ]>aci6c  state  of 
the  whole  world,  induce  us  more  especially 
to  seek  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  ol'  all  its  members, 
arid  of  our  beloved  sun  the  noble  count 
of  Flanders,  yuiir  father,  and  of  you, 
his  son,  and  of  all  the  people  of  Flan- 
ders. Olten  have  we  admonished  yoiir 
father,  and  entreated  him  to  acquiesce  in 
our  cuimsels.  We  deem  it  superfluous  to 
repeat  to  you  what  has  been  urged  before 
by  the  council  of  our  brethren  the  cardinals, 
and  our  venerable  brethren  the  patriarchs 
and  other  prelates.  Let  him  consider  his 
own  advanced  age,  his  days  verging  now 
nearer  to  their  setting.  Let  him  reflect  on 
the  slaitghter  of  bodies,  on  the  perils  of 
souls,  and  the  waste  of  treasure  which  arise 
from  wars.  Let  him  consider  how  alien 
such  things  ought  to  be  from  biin  who 
should  ofl'er  to  God  an  evening  sacrifice,  not 
of  the  slaitghter  of  men,  or  the  spoliation 
of  property,  but  of  good  anions;  and  that, 
above  all  things,  he  should  desire  most  fer- 
vently, and  labour  most  intensely,  to  leave 
bis  sons  and  bis  subjects  after  the  day  of 
his  own  passage  iu  jreace.  Since,  therefore, 
the  coininon  opinion  reports  that  you  have 
favour  in  bis  eyes,  we  ask,  admonish  and 
require  your  nubility,  enjoining  it  on  yon, 
for  the  remission  of  your  sins,  that  you  en- 
deavour, by  good  counsels  and  opporlnne 
admonitions,  to  indnee  the  said  count  to 
consider  these  things  deeply,  to  meditate 
on  the  infinite  danger  attending  war,  that 
he  should  nut  place  his  hope  in  its  uncer- 
tain issue,  uncertain  even  when  between 
equals;  that  he  should  eonsider  the  multi- 
farious good  arising  from  peace,  and  that 
you,  with  the  said  count,  your  father,  would 
embrace  it.  You  should  study  to  pass  the 
flower  of  your  youth  in  the  good  discipline 
of  tranquillity  and  peace  as  far  as  yon  can, 
avoiding,  not  provoking  war : and  know 
assuredly  that  if  you  accede  to  our  desires, 
we  shall  visit  yon  with  ample  favours: 
utherwise,  the  disobedience  of  ynnr  father 
will  be  deemed  by  all  to  (iroceed  from  the 
sola  root  of  pride,  and  we  shall  not  be  able 
with  a safe  conscience  to  fail  the  king  in  the 
pmsecniion  of  justice.”*  Pope  Sixtns  IV. 
writes  in  these  terms  to  a certain  warrior, 
named  Bartholomew  of  Angers:  "We  have 
heard  that  you  prejuire  for  an  expedition, 
and  are  about  to  march  forth  at  the  head  of 
troops,  with  what  object  we  know  not ; but 
we  deem  it  part  of  our  pastoral  office  to 

* Ap.  Marteae,  Vet  Script  ii.  p.  130&. 


i admonish  you  paternally  to  do  nothing  which 
I can  prejudice  the  public  utility;  for  there 
I should  be  no  movement  of  iroo|is  at  this 
j time,  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  a stand 
I for  the  common  safety.  He  who  slioiild 
cause  any  disturbance  would  expose  himself 
to  great  infamy,  and  would  Sin  against 
Almighty  God.  Therefore,  we  exhort  your 
nobility  with  charity,  and  admonish  you 
with  apostolic  authority  to  remain  at  rest, 
and  not  to  blacken  your  fame  for  ever,  and 
offend  the  Divine  majesty,  exposing  your 
soul  to  eternal  perdition."*  The  same 
pontiff  writes  to  .Angelo  Ursino  in  these 
tenns : " We  understand,  dear  son,  that  there 
are  daily  incursions  between  yon  and  our 
dear  son  Civbus  de  Nardinis,  and  that  yon 
have  both  taken  up  anus,  injuriously  to  the 
repose  of  our  people : therefore,  since  we 
cannot  endure  that  the  peace  of  our  subjects 
should  be  disturbed,  wo  wish  and  we  com- 
mand you,  under  pain  of  incurring  our  in- 
dignation and  the  guilt  of  Febellioii,  that  on 
receiving  these  presents  you  lay  down  your 
arms,  and  cease  from  all  acts  of  violence, 
and  that  within  aix  days  yon,  and  also 
Cichus,  whom  we  have  similarly  cited, 
should  present  yourselves  before  us,  that  we 
may  bo  able  to  pul  an  end  to  the  strife  that 
is  between  you."f  Clement  VI.  sent  letters 
to  all  the  abbots  in  the  general  Cistercian 
chapter  in  1345,  desiring  that  ihoy  would 
offer  lip  their  united  prayers  in  that  assembly 
to  Him  who  alone  is  powerful,  that  of  His 
ineffable  goodness  He  would  appease  the 
troubled  sea  of  this  world,  and  still  the 
tempestuous  wares  of  war  and  dissension 
— that  the  faithful  in  the  beauty  of  peace, 
and  resting  in  tabernacles  of  confidence, 
may  worship  the  Auikor  of  peace  more 
devoutly,  and  the  fear  of  evils  being  re- 
moved, may  apply  more  intensely  to  works 
ofpieiy.J  lnde|iendeiiily  of  these  soleiim 
acts,  we  should  remark  the  cininenilv  pacific 
chaiacler  which  generally  belonged  to  the 
sovereign  poiitiffs.  'J'heir  love  of  peace  had 
long  been  tried  before  their  election.  Nicho- 
las V.,  while  cardinal  at  Arras,  by  hia 
discourses  and  exhortations  had  softened  the 
minds  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
and  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  had 
secretly  directed  them  to  peace. § Benedict 
XL,  of  the  Dominican  order,  bad  been  a 
martyr  of  peace  before  his  election.  In 
1297,  when  general  of  his  order,  be  was 
sent  into  France  by  Boniface  VIII.  to 
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make  peace  between  that  kingdom  and  Eng- 
land. In  1301  he  passed  into  Hungary  as 
legale  a latere,  to  eradicate  iho  discords 
which  had  desolated  that  country.  Upon 
the  death  ol  Gelasins  II.,  Conon,  cardinal 
of  Palestrina,  was  immediately  elected  his 
successor  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  where 
the  late  pope  had  died  ; but  he  refused  the 
tiara,  because  as  it  was  he  who  had  fulmi- 
nated the  excommunication  against  the 
emperor,  Henry  V.,  he  knew  that  he  could 
never  hope  to  make  peace  with  him,  and, 
therefore,  the  troubles  of  the  church  could 
not  be  terminated : therefore,  he  resolutely 
resisted,  and  generously  consulted  only  the 
interests  of  peace.  The  pacihe  heart  of  the 
man  broke  forth  in  the  readiness  of  Paschal 
II.  to  terminate  the  dissension  between  the 
Church  and  empire,  by  resigning  the  lands 
which  gave  a title  to  the  emperor  to  claim 
investiture.  The  bishops  happily  refused 
such  terms,  for,  bad  they  been  conceded, 
the  ruin  of  all  civilization  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  consequence.  The 
affliction  caused  by  wars  to  these  pacihe 
pontiffs  is  often  described  in  an  affecting 
manner.  On  one  occasion  the  Colonnas  and 
Ursinis  having  taken  up  arms,  while  King 
Ladislaus  of  Hungary  secretly  excited  the 
Romans  against  Pope  Innocent,  Leonardos 
.‘Irelinus,  who  was  hastening  to  rejoin  his 
friends  at  Rome,  describes  in  these  tenns 
what  he  saw:  ‘‘On  the  bridge  of  Adrien  I 

found  an  armed  force  occupying  it.  How- 
ever, I passed  undiscovered,  and  on  reaching 
my  friends  the  first  spectacle  was  the  heap 
of  slain  upon  the  road.  I stood  horror- 
struck,  and  wept.  Then  I proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  the  pope,  who,  with  wondrous 
grief,  inquired  what  had  occurred,  for  all  had 
passed  unknown  to  him, — a man  paciHc  and 
mild,  from  whose  gentleness  nothing  could 
be  more  abhorrent  than  slaughter  and  the 
effusion  ofhiiman  blood  : sad  and  oppressed, 

I he  deplored  himself  and  his  fortune,  raising 
at  times  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  invoking 
God  to  witness  that  he  was  innocent  towards 
the  Roman  people.  Through  affliction  be 
seemed  nut  to  know  what  ouirht  to  be  done. 
At  length,  it  was  determined  ho  should  fly 
to  Viterbo,  whence  soon  after  he  was  recalled 
by  the  Roman  people  with  astonishing  ap- 
plause and  joy.’’f 

To  the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  many  memorable  treaties  of  peace 
must  be  ascribed.  When  Rachis,  king  of 
the  Longobards,  made  war  upon  the  exarch 
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of  Ravenna,  the  pope's  exhortations  as  a 
mediator  made  so  profound  an  impression 
on  the  king,  that  he  gave  up  his  conquests, 
abdicated,  and  entcr^  into  the  convent  of 
Monte-Cassino,  where  Caroloman,  brother 
of  Pepin  had  retired.  Benedict  XL,  whose 
whole  life  was  spent  in  making  peace,  em- 
ployed his  first  efforts  after  his  election  in 
appeasing  the  civil  dissensions  fomented  by 
the  Colonnas,  which  disturbed  the  public 
peace.  He  pacified  Denmark  and  other 
northern  kingdoms,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
troubles  which  agitated  the  State  and  Church 
of  France.  By  his  intervention  Venice  was 
reconciled  to  Padua  without  bloodshed. 

It  was,  however,  chiefly  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  legates,  that  the  pacific  desires  of 
the  Holy  See  were  furthered  or  accomplished, 
and  the  labours  of  these  men  in  making 
peace,  though  passed  over  in  silence  by 
modem  historians,  can  never  be  remembered 
without  admiration  and  gratitude.  Alluding 
to  the  part  played  by  the  sovereign  pontifi's 
and  their  legates  during  the  wars  of  the 
English  in  France,  a great  French  writer 
observes,  “ how  affecting  it  is  to  .see  these 
men  of  mercy  following  every  where  the 
men  of  blood,  endeavouring  to  make  them 
lay  down  their  arms,  imploring  before  the 
battle,  weeping  after  it,  always  rejected, 
never  weary,  doves  of  peace,  wandering  from 
battle-field  to  battle-field  with  vnltiires.”* 
Thus  in  1356,  the  Cardinal  de  Perigord  was 
sent  by  the  pope  to  make  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  when  he  made  such 
heroic,  but  fruitless  exertions  to  stop  the 
battle  of  Poitiers.  After  the  battle  of  Cressi, 
it  was  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope  that  a 
truce  was  made.  Similarly  the  Cardinal 
d’Estoutevillewas  commissioned  by  the  Holy 
See  to  make  peace  between  them  in  the 
time  of  Charles  VII. ; and  the  cardinal  of 
Ursini,  in  1418,  had  the  same  mission. 
The  character  of  these  legates  too,  in  gene- 
ral, agreed  well  with  their  office.  The 
Cardinal  Bi.shop  Octavius,  of  Ostia,  whom 
Innocent  III.  sent  to  Philip,  of  France,  is 
thus  described  by  the  bishop  of  Paris,  “ in 
his  actions  and  words,  urbanity  tempers 
justice,  and  nothing  can  surpass  his  sweet- 
ness and  benignity.”  At  an  earlier  period 
it  was  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Cardinal 
Melior,  legale  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the 
abbot  of  Citeaux,  that  Philippe  Auguste  and 
Richard  I.  agreed  to  forget  their  quarrels. 
Hear  Orderic  Vitalis.  King  William,  at 
the  bead  of  60,000  horse,  marched  against 
the  Angevins  and  Bretons,  who  had  passed 
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the  Loire,  and  deetroyed  the  hoate  which 
had  transported  them,  to  show  their  resolu- 
tion to  conquer  or  die.  While  the  two 
armies  prepared  for  action,  and  that  the 
greatest  part  were  reflecting  upon  death,  and 
the  woes  which  follow  the  death  of  the 
reprohate,  a certain  cardinal  priest  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  some  religious  monks, 
were  there  hy  the  permission  of  God,  and 
being  divinely  inspired,  they  went  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  two  annies  to  implore  and 
reprimand  them.  They  positively  forbade 
them  on  the  part  of  God  to  engage  in  battle, 
and,. in  fine,  persuaded  them  to  make  peace. 
William  of  Evrcux,  Roger,  some  other 
counts,  and  great  men,  joined  their  efforts 
to  theirs ; the  excessive  ferocity  of  the 
ambitiotis  was  appeased  before  the  messen- 
gers of  Christ,  who  cast  the  seeds  of  peace  ; 
and  the  pale  countenances  of  the  teirified 
by  degrees  were  changed.  On  this  occasion, 
the  count  of  Anjou  yielded  his  rights  on 
Maine  to  Robert,  the  king's  son.*  The 
language  of  the  sovereign  poutifl's  hi  sending 
their  pacific  ministers,  is  characteristic  of 
their  faith.  Pope  Urban  IV.  writes  to 
Cardinal  Simon  de  Bria  in  these  tenns. 
“Though  all  Christian  regions  deserve  the 
apostolic  favour  of  the  hidy  see,  yet  to  the 
kingdom  of  France  we  look  with  especial 
delight,  as  to  the  ganlen  of  our  recreation, 
for  there  rules  a devout  king  in  a court  full 
of  faith  and  devotion,  and  attachment  to  the 
holy  see.  There  dwell  many  excellent  barons 
and  nobles  of  admirable  probity,  and  there 
is  found  a people  that  always  evinces  favour 
and  constancy  of  faith.  Therefore,  when 
the  enemy  of  the  htinian  race,  envious  of 
peace,  and  a sower  of  weeds,  excites  troubles 
and  scandals  in  that  kingdom,  endeavouring 
to  infuse  bitterness  into  the  sweet  delights 
of  that  tctrestrial  paradise,  we  feel  deep  and 
cruel  wounds  in  our  heart.  Not  without 
immense  grief  do  we  then  reflect  on  the 
miserable  condition  of  that  kingdom,  atid  on 
the  enormities  perpetrated  itt  it : we  are 
occitpied  in  profound  meditations  and  labo- 
rious vigils,  that  we  may  seek  cotttisel  from 
God  to  meet  such  a necessity.  0 that  I 
could  repair  thither  in  person,  consistently 
with  the  honour  of  God  and  the  interests  of 
the  church,  and  of  the  faithful ! but  since 
this  is  impossible  in  consequence  of  the 
variety  of  our  affairs,  we  commit  to  you  the 
office  of  legate — to  re-establish  ]ieace  in 
spirituals  and  temporals  by  the  authority  of 
these  preseuts."f  Pope  Gregory  X.  writes 
to  the  bishop  of  Senlis  and  to  the  abbot 


of  St.  Denis,  committing  to  them  the  task  of 
making  peace  between  the  king  of  Sicily 
and  the  queens  of  Frauce  and  England,  and 
concludes  thus:  "you  will  recollect  that  in 
assttining  this  pious  labour,  it  is  not  us  who 
love  the  same  king  and  queens  with  such 
paternal  affection,  that  you  will  sen-e,  but 
the  Author  of  peace."* 

It  would  be  long  to  specify  the  occasions 
on  which  legates  a latere  were  sent  to  ap- 
pease wars  and  discord.  How  many  mittis- 
ters  of  peace  were  sent  dttring  the  pontificate 
of Intioccnt  III.  alone!  It  was  then  that 
the  legato  Gregory,  cardinal  of  St.  Mary, 
made  peace  between  Aitiric,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, and  his  brother  Andrew,  whose  war 
had  desolated  all  that  kingdom  : that  Martin, 
prior  of  Catnaldnli,  after  a labour  of  six 
months,  made  peace  between  the  Milanese 
and  the  citizens  of  Pavia  : that  the  abbot  of 
Casemare  made  peace  between  Philip,  king 
of  France,  and  John,  king  of  England. f 
At  tnention  of  that  name,  there  are  men 
who  now  re-echo  the  complaint  of  some 
feudal  lords  who  said,  “ quod  ancillavii 
regnum  quod  invenit  liberum hut  they 
ought  to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
England  then  was  jilaced,  e.xposed  at 
once  to  civil  war,  atid  to  a forcigti  invasion, 
from  which  she  was  delivered  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Holy  See ; and  they  ottght 
to  study  the  contetnporary  writings  which 
bear  such  testimony  to  the  noble  and  dis- 
interested intention  of  Innocetit,  and  his 
messengers  of  peace.  J When  the  Scots,  in 
their  distress,  after  a terrible  war,  applied  to 
Pope  Boniface  V'lII.  who  in  consequence  re- 
quired Kitig  Edward  to  release  his  prisoners, 
atid  send  agents  to  Rome,  where  “the  cause 
betweeti  the  two  nations  should  bo  heard 
and  decided,  without  spilling  any  more 
blood,"  the  reservations  of  that  king,  and 
the  refitsal  of  his  nobility,  only  proved  that 
their  martial  spirit  obscured  their  knowledge 
of  the  itniversal  recognised  law  of  all  Catho- 
lic nations,  which  saticliuued  such  an  appeal 
to  the  Common  Father,  not  as  derogatory 
to  their  riehts,  but  as  conducive  to  the 
peace  of  Chtisteudom. 

In  Italy  alone,  on  how  many  memorable 
occasions  was  the  pacific  mitiisiry  of  the 
sovercigtt  pontiffs  exercised  ? When  Boni- 
face VIII.  heard  that  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese  were  making  preparations  for  at- 
tacking each  other,  he  sent  solemn  legates 
to  both  cities,  requiring  them  to  send  embas- 
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sulora  to  him,  and  to  make  a truce  on  pain 
of  (xcommunication,  which  embassadors 
were  accordingly  sent  to  treat  on  a final  ar- 
raagement,*  Innocent  V.  made  peace  be- 
tween Genoa  and  King  Charles  of  France. 
Nicholas  III.  who  was  of  the  great  Guelf 
family  of  the  Ursini,  sent,  in  1278,  brother 
Laurence  of  the  Dominican  order,  to  Bo- 
I lognt,  whore  the  Guelfs  wore  then  dominant, 
in  order  tn  make  peace  between  the  Jere- 
{ tniensis,  who  were  Gtielfs,  and  the  Lainber- 
tazis,  who  were  Gibellines,  and  at  that  time 
in  exile. -f  Gregory  X.  in  1272,  with  pious 
I cohipassion  moved,  sent  his  legate  to  make 
j peace  between  the  citizens  of  Brescia,  who 
I received  him  with  gieat  joy.J  Innocent 
j II.  in  1 133,  speaking  of  the  discord  and 
I wars  which  had  been  caused  between  Genoa 
and  Pisa  by  the  enemy  of  the  human  race, 
whence  had  ensued  the  slaughter  of  innu- 
merable men.  the  captivity  of  Christians, 
and  destruction  of  churches,  expresses  the 
desire  of  the  Holy  See,  providing  for  the 
salvation  of  soul,  that  so  detestable  a quarrel 
I should  be  set  at  rest.§  But  it  would  be 
I endless  to  mention  all  instances  of  the  paci- 
fic action  of  the  Holy  See.  Let  us  leave 
I then  what  Petrarch  terms  the  quiet  halls  of 
I the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  proceed  to  observe 
I how  well  the  great  prelates  of  the  universal 
! I church  co-operated  with  them  in  maintain- 
I ing  or  restoring  peace. 

: We  have  alresidy  seen  bow,  under  extra- 

' ordinary  circumstances,  their  temporal  power 
; was  employed  for  this  end  ; it  will  be  a 
more  pleasing  task  to  witness  them  in  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  their  spiritual  authority, 
as  described  by  St.  Jerome,  making  the 
visitation  of  their  diocese,  mounted  on  their 
pacific  mule,  knowing  themselves  to  be 
fathers,  not  lords,  preferring  nothing  to  quiet 
and  rest,  establishing  and  diffusing  peace.  |{ 
Siffred,  bishop  of  Paderbom,  in  a diploma 
in  1186,  begins  by  saying,  " that  since  he 
has  by  his  office  undertaken  to  provide  for 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  churches, 
he  is  bound  to  watch  with  anxiety,  and  to 
investigate  wherever  there  is  known  to  be 
any  matter  of  di.stiirbance.”^  We  find  them 
thus  employed  in  the  earliest  times.  Clovis, 
while  a pagan  warrior,  being  in  relation 
with  St.  Remy,  heard  bis  advice,  and  ab- 
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stained  from  many  acts  of  wickedness  to 
please  him.*  St.  Epiphanius,  bishop  of 
Pavia,  deserved  in  406  to  be  called  the 
pacificator  of  Italy.-f-  To  reconcile  diffe- 
rences between  high  and  low,  is  described 
as  one  of  the  constant  occupations  of  St. 
Dunstan.  When  Duke  Robert  of  Nor- 
mandy was  preparing  to  send  a fleet  to 
ravage  Brittany  with  fire  and  sword,  Robert 
the  archbishop,  at  the  prayer  of  Alain,  count 
of  Brittany,  and  in  his  company,  went  to 
Mount  St.  Michael,  and  presented  himself 
as  a mediator  before  the  duke,  and  “by  the 
protection  of  Christ,”  says  William  of 
Jumi^ge,  “succeeded  in  soothing  his  anger, 
so  that  counter  orders  were  sent  to  the  fleet, 
and  Brittany  was  spared."^  In  Irish  his- 
tory we  read,  that  the  quarrels  between  the 
King  Tordelvach  and  O’Melacfalin,  king  of 
Meath,  were  settled  by  the  interposition  of 
Archbishop  Gelasius  and  other  prelates, 
who  pledged  them  to  a recoticiliation  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Kieran.  In  the  midst  of  the 
constant  stonn  of  warfare  in  Iieland  in  those 
early  times,  the  churchmen  often  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a truce  or  a peace.  In  the 
year  1099,  when  the  two  armies  of  Murker- 
tach  and  the  Hy  Niell  were  waiting  front  to 
front,  for  the  signal  to  engage,  the  primate 
of  Armagh  interposing  between  them,  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  remonstrance  in  preventing 
the  battle.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  writes  to  the 
chapter  of  London,  to  announce  “ that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  pioceed  to  his  archie- 
piscopal  see.because  he  is  occupied  in  making 
peace  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
England.”  Similarly,  Fulbert,  bishop  of  j 
Chartres,  excuses  his  absence  on  one  occa-  | 
sion  by  saying,  “that  he  is  engaged  in  | 
making  peace  with  difficulty.”§  Writing 
to  Ebalus,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  he  says, 

" I suggest  to  you,  though  you  do  not  want 
tn  be  so  admonished,  that  you  should  apply 
all  your  mind  to  the  procuring  of  peace  for 
the  poor,  whom  kings  and  princes  vehe- 
mently afflict."||  And  such  importance  does 
he  attach  to  this  duty,  that  he  gives  his 
opinion,  that  Guido  may  bo  suddenly  raised 
from  a layman  to  be  a bishop,  because  he  is 
a lover  of  peace,  and  duly  elected  by  clergy 
andpeople.^T  In  1161,  Arnold,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  writing  to  Wibald,  abbot  of 
Corby,  says,  " the  clergy,  fearing  lest  this 
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peace,  as  yet  new  and  tender,  might  be 
easily  disturbed  by  our  absence,  have  per- 
suaded us  with  great  urgency  of  prayers, 
to  postpone  our  journey  to  the  lord  pope, 
until  the  peace  shall  be  fully  consolidated, 
BO  as  to  be  secure  from  interruption  even 
after  our  departure.”*  Peter  of  Blois  de- 
scribes the  successor  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  Richard,  who  had  been 
prior  of  Dover,  as  “ a man  of  consummate 
prudence  and  wisdom,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  overcoming  immense  difficulties 
in  making  peace  and  appeasing  quarrels.’f 
Alluding  to  him  in  a letter  to  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Evesham,  he  says,  “ I won- 
der that  my  lord  of  Canterbury  has  not 
found  a remedy  for  this  trouble ; for  ho  is 
in  habits  of  composing  desperate  litiga- 
tions, and  of  appeasing  inexorable  discords 
among  the  great.";  Writing  to  Walter, 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  a mediator  of  peace, 
he  says,  “you  have  come  bearing  peace, 
and  illuminating  the  country,  and  1 wish 
that  peace  may  be  in  your  days ; that  is, 
true  peace,  the  peace  of  God,  which  no  one 
can  give.’l  Addressing  another  bishop, 
he  says,  “ if  you  will  only  imitate  the  life 
of  your  uncle,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen, 
you  will  be  meek  and  affable,  mild  with 
froward,  and  pacific  with  those  who  hate 
peace.’ll  Gorbert,  previous  to  becoming 
sovereign  pontiff,  evinced  also  wondrous 
solicitude  after  the  death  of  Lewis,  to 
make  peace  and  preserve  order ; magna- 
nimous when  in  exile  in  Geruiiiny  and 
Italy,  and  at  Rheims  full  of  benignity  to- 
wards his  enemies.  St.  Hugues  of  Lincoln, 
died  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours 
to  reconcile  England  and  France,  and 
procure  peace  for  the  people  of  the  two 
countries.  When  Philip  Augustus  and 
the  Comte  de  Hainault  were  about  to  renew 
their  battles,  and  had  parted  with  threats, 
the  bishop  of  Arras  intervened,  calmed  the 
irritation  of  sovereign  and  vassal,  and  led 
them  to  sign  a treaty.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ap[)ears  at  Runemede  as  a paci- 
ficator. by  whose  intervention  peace  was 
made  between  the  king  and  the  barons.1l 
Hubert  Wtdter,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  king  Richard's  days,  is  styled  “a  bridle 
unto  the  king,  and  obstacle  of  tyranny, 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  his  ja-ople.”** 
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The  king  of  Ireland  had  offended  Henry 
Plantagenet : Laurence,  archbishop  of  Dub-  i 
lin,  hastened  to  London  to  effect  a recon- 
ciliation. Henry  rejected  his  mediation, 
and  embarked  for  Normandy.  The  holy 
prelate  delayed  not  to  follow  him,  and  by 
his  prayers  succeeded  in  appeasing  him. 
His  mission  of  peace  was  accomplished. 
On  his  return  he  was  seized  with  a sudden 
illness  : seeing  a castle  and  town  near,  he 
asked  the  name  from  a shepherd,  and 
beard  that  it  was  Eu.  It  was  on  the  7th 
of  November,  1181,  that  he  arrived  in  the 
convent  of  canons  regular  of  our  Lady,  at 
the  skirts  of  that  town,  where  he  took  to 
his  bed,  died,  and  left  his  bones.  But  no 
sutl'erings  could  daunt  these  pacific  pre- 
lates. Gerard,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
bishop  of  Seez,  though  at  the  time  op- 
pressed with  sickness,  repaired  to  the  castle 
of  Courcy,  belonging  to  Gilbert  de  I'Aigle, 
which  Itobert  de  Belleme  was  besieging: 
his  object  was  to  reconcile  these  two  lords ; 
but  Belleme  received  him  ill,  and  arrested 
his  page  Richard  de  Gaspree,  under  pre- 
tence that  this  young  clerk  was  acting  the 
part  of  a spy,  while  riding  on  horseback 
through  the  camp  The  bishop  in  vain 
claimed  him  ; and  such  was  his  sorrow,  1 
that  it  is  said  to  have  hastened  his  death. 
He  was  a most  holy  man.  All  that  could 
be  decvpherc'd  on  his  tomb  in  the  cathedral, 
were  these  words, 

“ Apud  Dcum  ct  bomincs  laudabiUs."*  j 

The  great  Ives  de  Chartres  was  eminent 
far  his  labours  in  making  peace.  Ho  re- 
conciled Raoul  de  Beaugeney  and  Thibnud 
I \'.  count  of  Blois,  and  many  otliers.  Italy  i 
has  to  bless  the  memory  of  a multitude  of 
bishops  who  made  jxjsce  in  cities  tliat  had 
l>een  tom  with  the  feuds  of  Guelf  and 
GiWline.f  What  labours  did  the  bishops 
of  .Aciemo  endure  in  appeasing  the  en- 
mities of  that  people,  who  were  peculiar 
for  the  violence  of  their  passions,  though 
otherwise  virtuous.;  But  let  us  hear  the 
chronicles.  In  l‘i88,  peace  was  made  in 
Modena  between  the  Grasulfis  and  Aigones 
without,  and  tlie  Aigones  witliin  the  walls, 
by  tlic  bishop  of  Modena.§  In  l'.J13, 
Alla  rt  de  Regio,  bishop  of  Brescia,  made 
peaiw  in  that  city  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people  ; being  a man  venerated  equally 
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by  both.*  Francis  Soderino,  bishop  of 
Volterra,  happening  to  be  in  Florence  in 
a great  sedition,  went  out  in  public,  clad 
in  his  pontifical  ve.stments,  and  by  his 
authority  and  eloquence  appeased  the 
people  who  were  about  to  devour  each 
other.  The  speech  of  Gerard,  bishop  of 
Padua,  to  Eccelino  de  Komana,  when  the 
latter  was  about  to  make  war  against  the 
lords  of  Campo  St.  Pietro,  was  memorable. 
The  bishop  went  to  both  armies,  and  like 
another  Orpheus,  by  the  sweetness  of  his 
tones,  appeased  these  tigers.  Calling  Ec- 
celino  first,  he  said,  “ Qui  timet  Deum 
facit  bona.  We  know  and  we  read  in 
sacred  and  profane  history,  that  they  who 
fear  God  acquire  honour,  while  tyrants 
glorying  in  their  malice,  after  a miserable 
life,  finish  it  in  tribulation  and  shame. 
Where  is  now  Pharaoh,  or  Goliah,  or 
Herod,  or  Nero  ? Their  memory  has 
perished  with  a sound,  and  they  are  blotted 
out  of  the  book  of  the  living.  Therefore, 
we  exhort  you  in  the  Lord,  to  have  God 
and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  always  before 
your  eyes,  and  not  to  make  this  war,  lest 
towns  be  destroyed,  provisions  scattered, 
widows,  orphans,  and  the  poor  reduced  to 
beggary,  hospitals  and  holy  churches  over- 
thrown : but  take  up  the  arms  of  justice, 
and  be  the  soldiers  of  God  and  of  faith. 
We  desire  you  then  to  disband  your  forces, 
and  to  leave  this  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  council  of  Padua.”  Then  turning 
to  the  Lords  Gerard  and  Tiso.  of  tlie 
camp  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  Lord  Marquis 
Azo,  commencing  with  the  words,  “Mise- 
ricordia  et  veritaa  obviaverunt  sibi,”  he 
spoke  to  tlie  same  effect  and  prevailed. 
So  the  forces  being  dismissed,  the  bishop 
returned  to  Padua,  and  the  marshes  re- 
mained for  some  years  in  happy  [leace.t 
Aldobrandini,  bishop  of  Oirieto,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  received  Gregory  X. 
at  Cfrvieto.  When  the  pope  was  leaving 
him,  his  holiness  desired  him  to  ask  some 
favour  with  confidence  for  himself  or  for 
his  church.  He  replied,  “ I have  no  other 
favour  to  ask,  holy  father,  but  to  implore 
you  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of 
Florence,  ray  beloved  unhappy  country.  I 
dtisire  nothing  so  ardently  as  to  see  peace 
restored  to  a people  so  dear  to  me;  but 
since  it  is  absolutely  impossible  there 
should  ever  be  a solid  peace  as  long  as  a 
party  spirit  reigns  there,  I pray  your  holi- 
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ness  to  proscribe  even  the  name  of  the 
two  factions,  Guelf  and  Gibelline,  in  order 
that  all  the  citizens  reunited  in  common 
interests,  may  henceforth  form  but  one 
people  in  the  charity  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
has  left  us  his  peace,  as  the  mark  that  we 
are  his  children,  and  the  pledge  of  the 
felicity  which  we  hope  for  in  the  future 
life.”* 

James  de  Voragine,  archbishop  of  Genoa 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  another  of 
these  glorious  pontiffs  who  procured  peace 
for  men.  One  of  his  maxims,  at  least, 
may  be  permitted  to  pass  for  golden. 
“ Though  too  great  mercy  be  fatuity,”  he 
says,  “ and  too  great  justice  cruelty,  it  is 
better  to  have  to  render  account  to  God 
for  the  former  than  for  the  latter. ”f  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Dominic,  to  whose  order 
he  belonged.  His  love  for  the  poor  was 
unbounded.  But  it  was  as  pacificator, 
composing  the  feuds  between  Guelf  and 
Gibelline,  which  had  long  divided  Genoa, 
that  we  must  now  speak  of  him.  In  1392, 
he  composed  many  of  these  dis.sension8  ;; 
and,  in  1295,  he  restored  love  and  harmony 
to  the  whole  city,  ratifying  a general  peace 
between  all  the  citizens. § In  relating  this 
great  event,  the  humble  bishop  omits  all 
mention  of  his  own  labours,  and  puts  a 
strange  face  on  his  own  perfection.  “ In 
1295.  there  was  made,”  saith  he,  “ageneral 
peace  in  Genoa  between  the  Gibellines 
and  Guelfs,  whose  perilous  dissensions  had 
endured  sixty  years,  and  would  have  lasted 
longer,  but  by  the  grace  of  our  Saviour  all 
were  this  year,  in  the  month  of  January, 
brought  to  concord ; so  that  they  became 
now  one  society,  one  fraternity,  one  body. 
This  caused  such  transports  that  the  whole 
city  was  full  of  jubilation  and  immense 
joy.  We  also,  in  the  parliament,  when 
the  pence  was  declared,  sung  aloud  with 
our  clergy  the  ‘ Te  Deum  laudamus,'  having 
with  us  four  mitred  persons,  bishops  and 
abbots.  Then  after  dinner,  all  the  troops 
following  us,  we,  clothed  in  our  pontificals, 
on  a horse  covered  with  trappings,  rode 
joyfully  through  the  whole  city,  giving  the 
benediction  of  God  to  all  the  people,  and 
returning  thanks  to  God.  But,  alas  ! as 
pure  goods  are  in  heaven,  and  pure  evils 
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iD  bell ; and  here  both  good  and  evil  are 
mixed  ; we  had  soon  to  deplore  troubles 
caused  by  the  envious  enemy  of  human 
peace,  which,  however,  were  finally  appeased 
by  the  creation  of  two  captains,  Conrad 
Spinula  and  Conrad  Doria:  and  so  tlie 
city  had  rest  from  battles."*  In  later 
times  we  find  the  scholars  of  Italy,  not- 
withstanding their  admiration  for  pagan 
examples,  capable  of  appreciating  the  sub- 
lime majesty  of  such  men  as  these.  Thus 
one  of  them  describes  John  of  Selva,  arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  pacifying  that  republic 
like  a deity,  and  conciliating  by  his  piety 
and  moderation  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
roen.t  Of  these  pontifical  labours  in  making 
peace,  tlie  (lerman  historians  give  examples 
without  number.  Thus,  in  we  read 

that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  make 
peace  between  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  Albert,  duke  of  Austria.^  When  Tholo 
found  silting  at  the  feet  of  blessed  Hart- 
mann, bishop  of  Brescia,  the  man  who  had 
slain  his  brother,  and  whom  he  had  long 
sought  fur  in  all  public  places  in  order  to 
kill  him,  tlie  terror  and  remorse  which 
seized  him  at  the  sight,  and  his  pacific 
departure,  without  any  attempt  to  injure 
his  enemy,  through  reverence  for  the  bishop 
is  compared  by  old  writers  to  the  miracu- 
lous staying  of  Attila  at  the  gates  of  Rome 
by  the  presence  of  the  holy  pope.§  “The 
peace  which  angels  announced  to  men  at 
the  birth  of  Christ,  this  holy  pontiff,"  say 
they,  “endeavoured  to  convey  to  others ; 
for  he  was  pacific  to  those  who  hated 
peace ; so  that  often  before  persons  of  the 
most  humble  condition  he  would  lie  pros- 
trate on  the  earth,  beseeching  them  to  be 
reconciled  to  each  other.  From  the  day 
when  the  counts  of  Espan  had  refused  to 
accede  to  his  mediation  and  make  peace 
with  the  Tyrolese,  who  desired  to  accept 
it,  men  remarked  that  though  up  to  that 
time  by  far  the  most  powerful,  they  were 
always  worsted  in  war."||  Hillein,  in 
tlie  twelfth  century,  on  becoming  arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  found  the  province  still 
smoking  with  the  war  between  his  pre- 
decessor and  Henry,  the  count  of  Namur; 
but  be  extinguished  the  flame,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  peace — not  by  animosity, 
but  by  gentleness — not  by  temerity,  but 
by  reason.  So  he  took  away  occasion  of 
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injury  from  the  tyrants  ; and  when  he  could 
not  otherwise,  under  a form  of  decency,  he 
purchased  peace  for  the  churches  and 
people  of  God.  Thus,  in  time  of  wrath, 
he  was  made  a reconciliation.  No  one 
could  describe  his  ability  and  foresight, 
so  that  the  country  in  his  days  had  rest 
from  wars.  His  pious  art  in  preventing 
them  and  securing  peace  was  commemo- 
rated on  his  tomb.  It  was  he  who  built 
the  towers  in  the  castles  of  Tris  and  of 
Manderscheit.*  In  the  same  century 
Arnold,  archbishop  of  Treves,  recalled  all 
the  nobl(!S  of  the  pnivince  to  peace  and 
concord,  not  alone  by  frequent  admonition 
and  correction,  but  also  by  a liberal  dis- 
tribution of  great  gifts  ; and  when  he  was 
blamed  by  some  for  this,  who  deemed  it 
disgraceful  that  a man  so  rich  and  power- 
ful— who  ought,  as  they  said,  to  resist  by 
force  the  injustice  of  tyrants — should  give 
his  treasures  to  them  as  if  through  fear  of 
men,  he  humbly  answered,  “God  is  my 
witness  that  I do  so  for  the  sake  of  God, 
for  whose  love  I would  rather  give  away 
mine  own  than  involve  myself  in  wars  by 
which  I should  give  occasion  to  wicked 
men  to  exercise  robberies,  homicides,  and 
other  crimes  against  the  Chun'hes  and 
the  poor  of  Christ.  Therefore,  I choose, 
by  dispensing  my  treasures,  to  repress  the 
insolence  of  the  violent,  that  I may  redeem 
both  those  who  inflict  and  those  who  suffer 
injury,  whom  Christ  deigned  to  redeem 
with  his  blood,”  Nevertheless,  this  arch-  j 
bishop  was  brave  and  strenuous,  and  reso- 
lute in  defending  justice  even  by  force  of 
arms,  as  when  he  opposed  Frederick,  son 
of  Duke  Matthew,  and  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic,  whom  he  besieged  in 
his  castle  of  Sigerbcch,  and  compelled  to  I 
live  at  peace ; as  also  when  he  repressed  ! 
the  count  of  Nassau,  and  opposed  the  ex-  [ 
actions  even  of  the  emperor  himself;  so 
that  it  was  only  his  own  that  he  liberally 
gave  away  for  the  sake  of  peace.f  Engel- 
bert de  Monto,  in  1317,  was  elected  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  a true  man  of  peace 
and  defender  of  the  poor.  He  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  relation,  the  count  of  Isenburg, 
as  he  travelled  in  a hollow  way  going  into 
Westphalia  in  revenge  for  his  having  pro- 
tected against  him  the  convent  of  Essen- 
diens.  This  prelate  used  always  to  say, 
“that  without  money  he  could  not  make 
peace  in  the  land. "I  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tury,  Adalbero,  archbishop  of  Treves,  on 
one  occasion  made  peace  in  a singular 
manner.  The  Sa.\ons,  with  Duke  Ilenrv, 
had  appointed  a day  and  tlie  place  of 
Hcrafeld,  to  try  by  a general  battle,  the 
justice  of  tbeir  respective  titles  to  the 
crown.  That  prelate,  who  had  promised 
to  come  with  twenty  knights,  arrived  with 
Eve  hundred,  and  thirty  hogsheads  of  wine, 
besides  an  immense  supply  of  victuals. 
Then,  with  Uie  divine  assistance,  he  la- 
boured successfully  in  making  peace  be- 
tween the  rivals  at  the  moment  when  so 
many  thousand  had  met  in  great  hatred 
and  eagerness  to  fight.  So  having  com- 
posed all  things  in  peace,  he  sent  a hogs- 
head of  wine  to  each  of  tlie  princes, 
especially  to  the  Saxons ; and  in  this  we 
should  note  the  subtle  genius  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who  deemed  that  plenty  of  wine 
and  victuals  would  conduce  more  to  victory 
than  thousands  of  starving  men.  So,  again, 
when  the  counts  of  Molbach  and  of  Zeina 
had  long  waged  war  with  each  other,  the 
whole  country  would  have  been  laid  waste, 
if  Adalbero,  the  archbishop,  had  not  inter- 
vened by  his  counsel:  for  it  was  his  custom 
frequently  to  assemble  his  suffragans  and 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  province,  and 
to  administer  large  stipends  to  them,  and 
to  treat  with  them  concerning  the  peace  of 
the  covintry.*  "When  Albcro,  brother  of 
the  duke  of  Louvain,  became  bishop  of 
Liege,"  says  another  chronicle,  “it  was 
delightful  to  see  what  peace  returned  to 
the  country  by  his  means."!  In  1464, 
John,  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  succeeded 
the  pacific  Frederic,  who  left  a name  cele- 
brated among  angels  and  men  for  his  love 
of  peace.  John  also  loved  peace  and  con- 
cord. Whenever  discords  arose  between 
princes,  as  those  between  William,  duke 
of  Saxony,  and  the  landgrave  of  Thurin- 
gia: or  between  princes  and  states,  as 
did  still  oftener,  he  laboured  to  appease 
them.  The  chronicler  who  thus  speaks 
mentions  also  Hermann,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  then  living,  as  another  lover 
and  propagator  of  peace ; as  also  Bertold 
de  Hennenberg,  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
a man  eminently  pacific."!  Sometimes, 
unable  to  accomplish  their  mission,  such 
prelates  resigned  it  to  other  hands.  Code- 
fred,  archbishop  of  Treves,  had  been  beloved 
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by  clergy  and  people  before  his  elevation  : 
but  the  year  after,  some  of  his  clergy  began 
to  rise  against  him,  and  to  calumniate  him, 
" whether  with  truth  or  not  I know  not," 
says  the  chronicler;  "God  knows  : but  at 
length,  seeing  that  on  his  account  fraternal 
charity  was  wounded  in  the  Church,  some 
adhering  to  him  and  others  resisting  him, 
lest  he  should  be  the  cause  of  division,  he 
abdicated  the  see  in  the  third  year  of  his 
episcopacy."*  In  the  year  1000,  when  a 
great  discord  prevailed  between  the  nobles 
and  people  of  Milan  the  Archbishop  Here- 
bert,  finding  all  his  elforts  to  make  peace 
fruitless,  on  the  two  parties  coming  to  open 
war,  voluntarily  withdrew  to  another  place  ; 
for  he  was  unwilling  to  act  against  the 
nobles  who  were  nowexpellcd,  being  himself 
sprung  from  them  ; nor  would  he  contend 
against  the  people,  because  he  always 
sliowed  himself  their  father  and  pastor ; 
but  he  used  to  speak  words  of  charity. 
This  man  of  peace  thus  prevented,  was 
nevertheless  of  such  reputation  in  Italy, 
that  there  was  no  duke  or  marquis  tliat 
would  oppress  any  one  unjustly  if  the 
pastoral  staff  of  Archbishop  Herebert  was 
carried  and  fixed  in  the  place ; and  no 
question  arose  that  did  not  immediately 
cease  until  it  was  discussed  before  him.f 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  difficulties  opposed 
to  peace  were  sometimes  insurmountable. 
The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  so  great, 
that  old  writers  compare  such  bishops  to 
sheep  among  wolves.  St.  Bernard  says, 
on  one  occasion,  “Then  the  man  of  God 
understood  that  he  was  destined  to  preach, 
not  to  men,  but  to  animals."  Still  their 
courage  and  ability  were  often  crowned  with 
success.  When  St.  Hugues,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  chosen  ambassador  to  treat 
of  peace  with  Philip  Augustus,  he  showed 
such  talents  in  Uic  negotiation  that  the 
most  skilful  diplomatists  of  the  time  were 
astonished.  It  was  in  the  solitude  of  his 
ancient  cloister  that  he  had  learned  the 
art  which  enabled  him  now  to  make  peace 
between  two  kings.  The  calm  self-posses- 
sion dictating  a playful  ease,  with  which 
they  accosted  the  most  terrible  potentates, 
sided  them  not  a little.  This  same  pontiff, 
having  offended  the  king  of  F.ngland,  was 
introduced  into  his  presence,  whom  he 
found  in  great  wTath  sitting  in  his  hall, 
sucking  his  finger,  which  had  been  hurt 
and  wrapped  in  a cloth.  Then  Hugo, 
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wishing  to  lead  him  from  pride,  said  to 
him  in  a jesting  tone,  "How  like  you  are 
now  to  your  relations  of  Falaise!"  The 
king,  admiring  his  constancy,  could  not 
forbearlaughing ; and  said  tohis  astonished 
courtiers,  “ Do  you  not  perceive  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  man  ? The  mother  of  my 
ancestor  William  was  a furrier's  daughter 
of  Falaise,  and  this  prelate,  seeing  me 
sucking  my  finger,  says  I resemble  the 
Falasians,  and  that  I am  their  relation.” 
Then  they  all  laughed,  and  Hugo  was 
received  in  peace  and  honour.*  Tliat 
urbanity  and  sweetness  of  address,  with 
that  true  liberality  of  mind  which  in  e\ery 
age  has  distinguished  the  episcopal  cha- 
racter, must  always  have  produced  the 
effect  which  Talleyrand  described  when  he 
said,  speaking  of  the  bishop  of  Evreux, 
“ His  house  was  open  to  men  of  all  jxilitical 
parties  ; and  he  made  use  of  the  influence 
arising  from  his  sweetness  and  his  great 
age  to  reconcile  rivals  and  enemies  ; for 
persons  in  the  same  room  with  the  bishop 
could  not  be  far  from  understanding  each 
other."  Their  eloquence  was  of  itself  a 
most  efficacious  instrument  of  peace.  That 
of  James  de  Voragine,  archbishop  of  Genoa, 
is  described  as  being  truly  wonderful  in 
his  mother  tongue.  He  was  so  studious 
of  St.  Augustin,  that  he  could  repeat  nearly 
all  his  volumes  by  heart,  besides  being 
deeply  versed  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, of  which  he  was  the  first  to  give  a 
translation  in  the  Italian.f  The  words  of 
such  men  almostirresistibly  infused  peace, 
even  where  the  fight  was  all  OTthin  men. 
A contemporary  writes  as  follows  to  I.a;ander, 
archbishop  of  Seville : " I have  received  the 
letter  of  your  holiness,  written  with  the  pen 
of  charity ; for  every  thing  on  the  paper 
bore  the  tint  of  what  was  in  the  heart. 
Some  good  and  wise  men  were  present 
when  it  was  read  to  them,  and  their  breasts 
were  immediately  moved  to  compunction. 
Each  one  began  in  his  heart  to  give  you 
the  hand  of  affection,  for  in  that  letter  one 
not  merely  heard,  but  beheld,  the  sweetness 
of  your  mind.  They  were  kindled  and 
filled  with  admiration  ; and  that  fire  of 
heaven  demonstrated  what  was  the  ardour 
of  the  writer  : for  what  must  be  tlie  inten- 
sity of  that  fire  of  charity  in  your  mind 
which  could  so  instantaneously  kindle 
others !”[  Their  eloquence  derived  its 
force  from  the  deep  religious  conviction 
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which  inspired  it ; their  style  was  that  of 
Christian  simplicity  ; auddl  their  motives 
in  regard  to  tlieir  own  enemies  or  those  of 
other  men,  were  drawn  from  the  sermon 
on  the  Mount.  A dissension  having  arisen 
between  Henry,  bishop  of  Jlinden,  and 
AVibald,  abbot  of  Corby,  lieniard,  bishop 
of  Paderbom,  writes  in  1151  to  the  fonner, 
in  these  terms  : “ Since  we  are  commanded 
to  follow  the  things  which  are  of  pence ; 
and  since  eternal  beatitude  is  promised  to 
the  pacific,  therefore,  tlirough  the  love  of 
peace  we  think  it  right  to  lalxair  in  order 
to  destroy  the  root  of  discord  which  has 
grown  between  you  and  tlie  abbot  of  Corby.”* 
His  mediation  was  successful,  for  we  have 
the  letter  of  Wibald  to  the  bishop  of  Min- 
den.  expressing  his  joy  at  the  bishop's 
prort'er  of  reconciliation,  and  declaring  that 
hencefortli  he  will  labour  to  conduct  the 
bishop's  cause  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  it 
were  hisown  ; that  where  discord  abounded, 
charity  and  grace  may  the  more  abound. 
The  Emperor  Conrad's  letter  to  the  bishop 
is  also  extant,  in  which  he  congratulates 
and  praisi’s  him  on  having  made  peace 
with  the  monks  of  Corby.  In  liiOT,  Otho 
Visconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  having 
placed  the  city  under  an  interdict  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Turriani  having  violently 
seized  the  goods  of  the  Church,  these 
nobles  accused  him  to  the  }>ope,  and  de- 
manded his  dejiosition.  His  language  on 
difli  rcnt  occasions  during  this  dissension 
might  be  cited  as  another  example.  " I, 
indeed,”  he  said  in  the  Pope's  presence 
“ was  bom  in  the  city  of  Milan,  which  I 
love  so  much  tliat  I would  willingly  have 
my  head  cut  off,  if  by  that  suffering  I 
could  procure  peace  for  all  the  citizens.” 
Being,  however,  driven  into  banishment 
with  the  nobles  by  a violent  faction  excited 
by  the  Turriani,  and  in  1275  coming  to 
Vercelli,  he  was  addressed  by  the  nobles 
of  Milan,  who  begged  tliat  he  would  place 
himself  at  their  head  while  endeavouring 
to  regain  possession  of  their  homes.  They 
reminded  him  of  the  death  of  Count  Gotfried 
de  Eanguscho  andTibald.his  own  nephew, 
who  had  been  so  dear  to  him,  and  the 
death  of  others  who  had  fallen  in  this  con- 
test. Otho  replied  as  follows  : “ It  is  the 
part  of  an  archbishop  to  spare,  and  not  to 
punish  or  take  vengeance.  1 wish  peace, 
and  to  load  back  the  proscribed  to  their 
homes.  I wish  to  be  a captain  and  leader 
of  you  all,  provided  you  lay  aside  anger 
against  your  enemies,  and  invoke  the  divine 

• Ap.  Mtrtene,  VeL  Script  it  431. 
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assistance.”  This  pacific  man  was  thus, 
against  his  desire,  drawn  into  many  battles. 
After  incredible  sufferings,  which  he  en- 
dured with  heroic  fortitude,  he  was  present 
with  the  nobles  in  their  great  victory  in 
1277,  at  Dexio,  against  Napus  de  la  Turro, 
and  Francis  do  la  Turre,  the  lords  of  the 
city  of  Milan.  Already  the  podesta  and 
Francis  were  among  the  slain,  when  Otho 
learned  that  the  father,  Xapus  de  la  Turre, 
was  wounded.  Then  moved  tocompnssion, 
all  unarmed  as  he  was,  he  ran  to  the  spot 
to  prevent  his  being  slain ; and  seeing  him 
so  miserably  prostrate  on  the  ground,  he 
shuddered  and  wept,  and  tried  to  console 
him  with  friendly  words.  Then  Count 
Richard  de  Lomello  came  up,  seeking 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  Count  Gotfried 
de  Languscho,  but  ho  was  prevented  by 
the  archbishop.  Jleanwhile  the  people  of 
the  city,  many  of  whom  had  been  at  all  ! 
times  friendly  to  Otho,  sent  ambassadors  i 
to  say  that  they  would  receive  back  the 
nobles  and  the  archbishop.  Then  Otlio, 
having  assembled  the  nobles,  spoke  to 
them  thus : “Let  no  one  draw  a sword,  or 
6]>oil  either  poor  or  rich.  Let  no  one  re- 
member injuries  or  wounds ; for  it  would 
not  Ix'come  an  archbishop  to  return  to  his 
see  with  joy  while  others  were  mourning 
the  I0S.S  of  their  property  or  of  their  blood.  ! 
But  let  US  all  enter  the  city  singing  the  ! 
praises  of  God.”  The  nobles  promised  to  | 
obey  him  ; and  he,  seeing  that  every  one  ] 
meant  to  spare  his  enemies,  said,  “Let  us  1 
go,  then,  to  Milan  with  benedictions.” 
Then  came  forth  the  monks  and  clergy, 
and  all  the  people,  crying  " Peace  ! peace !” 
Though  from  the  day  of  recovering  his  see 
he  rendered  to  no  enemy  evil  for  evil,  but 
prohibited  all  enmities,  we  find  his  sub- 
sequent life  full  of  troubles,  till  at  last,  in 
1292,  he  made  a peaceful  end  in  Clairvaux.*  | 
The  letter  of  Ives  do  Chartres  to  the  clergy  : 
and  laity  of  his  diocese,  when  they  sought 
by  force  of  anus  to  deliver  him  from  the 
prison  into  which  he  had  been  so  barba-  | 
rously  thrown  by  tlio  viscount,  is  astill  more 
remarkable  instance,  as  recalling  the  heroic 
self-devotion  of  St.  Leger,  bishop  of  Autun 
in  the  seventh  century,  when  ho  gave  him- 
self up  to  Ebrouin,  rather  than  draw  down 
the  calamities  of  war  upon  that  city.  The 
bishop  of  Chartres  writes  in  these  terms : 

“ I absolutely  forbid  you  to  do  this ; for  by 
firing  houses  and  robbing  the  poor,  you 
cannot  please,  but  offend  God,  without 


whose  aid  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  can 
deliver  me : for  it  would  not  be  decent  that 
I.  who  did  not  come  to  the  episcopacy  with 
warlike  arms,  should  recover  it  by  such 
means,  which  belong  not  to  a pastor,  but 
to  an  invader.  If  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  touched  me,  pemit  me  alone  to  drink 
the  cup  of  my  misery,  and  sustain  the  wrath 
of  my  God,  till  He  shall  justify  my  cause. 
For  I am  resolved  not  only  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment and  deprivation  of  ecclesiastical 
honours,  but  also  to  die,  rather  than  that 
for  me  there  should  be  a slaughter  of  men. 
Only  remember  that  when  Peter  was  kept 
in  prison,  the  Church  prayed  unceasingly 
for  him.  So  do  ye  for  me.  Be  content 
with  the  limits  placed  by  our  fathers ; and 
may  the  God  of  peace  and  consolation 
grant  that  in  this,  and  in  all  other  matters, 
you  may  think  and  do  what  is  right”* 

A difference  between  the  count  of  Savoy 
and  the  Dauphin  being  referred  to  certain 
arbiters,  Guillaume  Royn,  bishop  of  Gre- 
noble, opened  the  conference  with  these 
words : “ O,  palpable  darkness  of  human 
minds,  not  to  know  the  good  of  peace,  by 
which  kingdoms  flourish  and  republics  are 
extended.  Place  the  evils  of  war  before 
your  eyes,  when  there  are  not  engaged, 
perhaps,  twenty  men  who  know  each  other, 
or  who  would  cause  each  other  displeasure, 
and  who,  if  they  met  elsewhere,  would  not 
wish  to  serve  each  other;  and  yet,  thus 
marshalled,  they  all  run  at  each  other  like 
mad  dogs  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 
Think  of  the  horrible  rage  and  the  fearful 
circumstances  of  war ; and  what  is  the  end 
of  the  tragedy  but  churches  and  sanctuaries 
pillaged  and  profaned,  towns  burnt,  villages 
reduced  to  solitude  ? Let  us  endeavour 
then  to  bring  over  princes  to  concord,  that 
our  poor  people  may  have  peace,  and  all 
states  of  our  country  cqjoy  beatitude.”+  I 
have  wearied  my  reader  by  these  examples ; 
but  they  were  not  uncalled  for.  When 
next  he  sees  the  magnificent  sepulchre  of 
one  of  these  princely  bishops  of  the  middle 
ages,  perhaps  he  will  bo  less  quick  to  assent 
to  those  who  take  occa.sion  from  the  view  of 
such  tombs  to  argue,  that  the  powerful 
churchmen  of  those  days  can  have  no 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  the  pacific.  Even 
though  he  should  not  expre.ssly  read  on  it, 
“ Amator  pacis,”  as  he  may  find  on  that 
of  Philip,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  the  son  of 
Philip  the  good  duke  of  Burgundy ; or, 
“ Qui  in  vita  sua  pacem  dilexit,  bona  pace 


* GaalTinei  do  la  Flamma,  Hist.  Hedioltaens. 
e.  313.  ap.  Mur.  Her.  It.  Script  xi. 
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quieTit,"  as  on  that  of  Hugo,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,*  perhaps  he  will  be  no  less  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  vault  beneatli 
his  feet  contains  the  ashes  of  one  who, 
though  potent,  abhorred  all  violence,  and 
who  lived  difhising  peace. 

I have  now  to  sjteak,  in  fine,  of  men, 
the  sole  object  of  whose  present  existence 
appeanxl  to  be  the  attainment  and  diffusion 
of  social  and  intellectual  tranquillity.  The 
clergy,  in  general,  had  a complicated  duty 
to  fulfil : the  sovereign  pontiff's  had  to 
govern,  with  a vigorous  ann,  the  universal 
church — bishops  had  often  to  contend  and 
to  resist, — but  monks  and  friars,  though 
always  the  first  to  combat  and  to  suffer  for 
justice,  seemed,  even  in  the  combat,  to  have 
had  only  one  ministry  and  one  desire — the 
diffusion  of  peace — to  seek  peace  and  follow 
it  themselves,  and  to  persua  le  other  men  to 
seek  and  follow  it.  The  pontiff's  and  prelates, 
whom  we  have  just  seen,  are  witnesses  to 
prove  the  pacific  iuiluence  of  the  cloister, 
for  most  of  them  had  been  called  from  the 
cells  of  monasU'ries,  where  they  had  learned 
the  science  which  enabled  them  to  still  the 
tempests  of  the  world.  In  tlie  first  ages 
of  the  Church  society  beheld,  i.ssuing  from 
convents,  those  who  bore  the  caduceus 
which  the  true  Apollo  found.  In  the 
sedition  of  Antioch,  the  monks  came  down 
from  their  mountains,  and  placed  them- 
selves at  the  palace  gate,  imploring  grace 
for  the  guilty.  One  of  tliem,  Macedoniiis, 
met  in  the  streets  two  officers  of  the  em- 
peror. Seizing  one  of  thent  by  the  cloak, 
he  invited  tliom  to  alight  from  their  horses: 
“Friends,”  cried  the  hermit,  “intercede 
for  the  blood  of  the  guilty ; tell  tlie  em- 
peror that  his  subjects  arc  also  men  made 
in  the  image  of  God  ; that  if  he  is  angiy 
on  account  of  some  bronze  statues,  a living 
and  rational  image  is  far  preferable.  When 
the  former  are  destroyed,  others  can  be 
made  like  them  ; but  who  will  give  a hair 
to  the  man  who  has  been  slain." 

liome  hei-self,  when  taken  by  Totila  the 
second  time,  owed  some  mitigation  of  her 
sufferings  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Benedict, 
whose  sanctity  was  respected  by  the  bar- 
barian. But  let  us  pass  on  at  once  to  the 
scenes  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the 
middle  ages, 

" King  Henry,”  says  Orderic  Vitalis, 
“ making  war  against  his  brother  Robert, 
duke  of  Normandy,  laid  siege  to  Tinchbrai. 
In  the  two  armies  were  brothers  and  rela- 
tions opposed  to  each  other.  Many  monks 

* Martyrolog.  Be.  Antissiodoc. 


endeavoured  to  prevent  a combat  and  tlie 
effusion  of  blood.  The  hermit  Vital,  more 
ardent  than  tlie  rest,  boldly  forbad  them 
to  come  to  extremities,  lest  one  should 
witness  revived  the  detestable  crime  of  tlie 
sons  of  tfidipus,"* 

When  the  citizens  of  Buneventum,  in 
the  ninth  century,  took  up  arms  against 
tliose  of  Spolcta,  each  party  being  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  war  till  it  conquered  or 
perished,  the  man  of  God,  St.  Adalhard, 
abbot  of  Corby,  walked  to  and  fro  between 
their  furious  ranks  as  a herald  of  recon- 
ciliation ; nor  did  he  desist  until  he  had 
made  tlK'm  nmew  their  treaty,  and  ratify 
it  with  a kiss.f  St.  Ailred,  proceeding  into 
Galloway,  found  the  ruler  of  that  country 
in  deadly  hatred  against  his  sons,  the  sons 
against  the  father,  and  tlie  brothers  against 
each  other,  a feud  which  tlie  king  and  the 
hishop  hod  vainly  endeavoured  to  quell. 
The  soil  was  stained  with  blood ; but 
Ailred  not  only  pacified  them,  but  pre- 
vailed on  the  father  to  assume  the  monastic 
hahit  1 and  thus  he  taught  him.  who  had 
deprived  so  many  of  life,  to  become  a 
partaker  of  life  eternal.; 

The  pacific  influence  of  St.  Bernard  alone 
might  occupy  a volume,  lull  Hi,  he  made 
peace  between  the  Pisans  and  Gcnoese.§ 
In  lld4,  he  was  an  arbiter  of  peace  for  the 
Milanese.  Again,  he  made  peace  between 
Louis,  king  of  France,  and  Theobold  count 
of  Champagne.  The  infamous  count  of 
Vermandois  being  excommunicated,  Louis 
le  jeune  was  exasperated  to  such  fury,  that 
he  carried  war  and  devastation  over  the 
whole  of  Champagne  because  he  suspected 
the  count  of  having  jirocured  the  sentence 
to  avenge  the  injury  of  his  daughter  ; and 
it  was  on  owasion  of  this  atrocious  war, 
directed  against  all  things  sacred  and  pro- 
fimc,  that  St.  Bernard  wrote  these  grand 
and  thundering  letters  to  the  king  and 
his  counsellors.  “ By  a secret  judgment 
of  God,”  he  says  to  the  former,  “you  form 
to  yourself  false  ideas  of  every  thing  ; you 
regard  as  an  affront  what  is  honourable  to 
you,  and  as  an  honour  what  covers  you 
with  infamy : you  fear  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  fear,  and  you  do  not  fear  in  the 
midst  of  danger."  In  fact,  the  view  of  the 
judgments  of  God  with  which  tlie  saint 
menaced  him  cansed  him  such  an  appre- 
hension, that  he  fell  into  a state  of  languor; 

• Ord.  Vit.  Lib.  xL 
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abandoned  affairs,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
weeping.  Suger  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
console  him.  The  king  said  that  no  one 
but  St.  Bernard  could  heal  the  aound  of  his 
heart.  When  the  saint  heard  of  his  peni- 
tence, being  entreated  to  hasten  and  vripe 
awaj  bis  tears,  he  replied  that  many  tears 
were  wanting  in  order  to  extinguish  the 
flames  of  Vitri,  and  to  wash  out  the  blood 
which  had  been  unjustly  shed.  However, 
he  repaired  to  the  court,  and  represented 
to  the  king  tlie  enormity  of  his  crimes, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  not 
giving  way  to  despair,  flying  into  opposite 
excesses  from  tliose  which  had  caused  his 
misery.  He  told  him  to  evince  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  penitenee  by  commanding  his 
furious  passions  for  the  future,  by  humility, 
contrition,  and  application  to  the  affairs  of 
his  kingdom.  Eaeh  time  that  the  gates 
of  the  monastery  opened  for  this  man  of 
God  to  visit  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  world, 
it  was  an  augcl  of  peace  that  came  forth 
to  dissipate  contention.  One  time  he  came 
to  announce  to  Louis  le  gros,  witli  all  the 
authority  of  a prophet,  the  destiny  of  his 
family  and  of  his  crown,  and  to  reconcile 
him  with  tlie  bishops ; at  another,  after 
directing  his  monks  to  prayer,  it  was  to 
enter  the  camp  of  Louis  le  jeune  to  make 
him  throw  aside  the  sword  already  turned 
against  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne;  at 
anotlier,  it  was  to  promise  the  queen  that 
she  should  have  a son.  provided  she  would 
conclude  a peace:  at  another,  it  was  to 
save  the  city  of  Metz  from  the  fiivs  of  a 
war  which  were  to  reduce  it  to  ashes.  His 
was,  indeed,  a life  iu  glory  shrined.  But 
where  shall  we  And  a monastery  in  ages 
of  faith  that  did  not  send  out  some  blessed 
peace-maker  to  heal  the  world  ? The  monks 
of  New  Corby  in  1148  had  written  to  their 
abbot.  Wibald,  urging  him  to  return,  and 
complaining  of  bis  having  remained  absent 
so  long  in  the  monastery  of  Stavelo  in  the 
Ardennes,  over  which  house  also  he  pre- 
sided : and  he  replied  in  these  words, 
“ That  your  fraternity  may  know  that  the 
time  has  not  been  spent  idly  by  us,  be  it 
known  to  you  that  we  have  mrtde  peace, 
God  being  its  author,  until  the  feast  of  St 
Remy,  between  the  count  of  Namur  and 
the  counts  of  Lon  and  of  Dasburgh,  whose 
dissensions  had  lacerated  the  whole  country. 
We  have,  besides  this,  efiected  a definitive 
and  salutary  conoord  for  the  whole  land 
between  the  count  of  Rupe,  who  is  our  ad- 
Tooata,  and  the  count  of  Monte  Acuto,  who 
by  the  incitements  cf  many,  bad  waged 
great  wars  against  each  other.  And  what 


are  your  chief  and  pressive  motives  for  now 
urging  us?  Truly,  that  the  old  women 
round  your  walls  are  reckoning  upon  their 
fingers,  and  saying,  like  prophetesses,  ‘He 
will  not  return  I’  Lo,  these  are  your  wars 
— these  your  desolations  I "«  In  IISI  the 
same  Wibald  excused  himself  to  tlie  bishop 
of  Liege  for  not  having  been  present  at  the 
colloquy  of  Huy,  as  he  was  labouring  to 
procure  peace  and  tranquillity  for  theClms- 
tian  people,  and  preventing  tyrants  from 
rushing  to  nrms.t  The  abbot  of  St.  Gode- 
hard  of  Hildeshiem,  writing  to  him  to  bog 
that  he  would  be  reconciled  with  Henry, 
tlie  former  abbot,  knew  what  arguments 
would  best  move  such  a man ; for  his  words 
are,  “1  beseech  you  by  Him  who  is  the 
true  peace,  Christ,  and  by  regard  to  the 
reward  which  in  die  Gospel  is  promised 
to  the  pacific."!  Allusion  to  such  events 
occur  repeatedly  in  the  monastic  diaries. 
Thus,  in  the  annals  of  Corby,  we  ready 
that  in  1 168,  a discord  about  bunting, 
between  the  counts  of  Everstein  and  Hom- 
borch,  was  appeased  at  Corby  by  two  abbots : 
that  in  1170  the  lay  magistrates  of  Stock- 
husen  chose  the  abbot  for  arbiter  of  their 
quarrels,  that  in  1 334  the  contests  between 
Albrecht  de  Stochem  and  Margaret  de 
Nannexen,  about  lands  and  regalities,  were 
appeased  by  die  abbot:  that  in  1337  Lip- 
pold  de  Lutborst  and  Adam  of  Olterhusen 
chose  the  abbot  Tideric  for  their  arbiter.l 

Some  time  previous  to  the  year  1194, 
rdo  de  St.  Cloud  gave  to  the  priory  of 
Montreiiil,  near  Versailles,  some  land 
which  Hugues  de  Crespieres  pretended 
belonged  to  his  fief.  Udo  St.  Cloud  bad 
a son,  named  Raoul,  who  offered  to  prove 
his  father's  right  by  duel.  The  monks  of 
the  priory,  in  order  to  prevent  the  combat 
of  the  champions,  paid  to  Hugues  a suffi- 
cient sum  to  induce  him  to  desist  from  his 
claim.' I 

In  1149  the  horses  of  Corby  were  stolen 
one  evening  while  the  monks  were  at  sup- 
per. Theodoric,  count  of  Huxaria,  was 
challenged  to  combat  by  Reiner,  de  Porta, 
who  promised  to  prove  by  batde  that  the 
lord  abbot's  horses  were  stolen  and  slain 
by  advice  of  the  said  Theodoric.  He, 
therefore,  becoming  a man  suspected  and 
hateful  on  tliat  account,  and  wishing  to 
purge  himself  accepted  the  ohallengc.  The 
domestics  and  dependants  of  the  abbey 

* Ap.  Martens,  Vet.  Script,  ii.  255. 
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besought  the  abbot,  Wibald,  to  have  the 
matter  settled,  either  by  justice  or  by 
mercy.  The  abbot  chose  eight  persons, 
to  whom  the  case  was  referred,  and  by  his 
authority  prevented  the  duel,  and  Theo- 
doric  swore,  on  the  sacred  relics  of  St  Vitus, 
that  it  was  without  his  knowledge  or  will 
that  the  horses  were  stolen.  Then  the 
abbot  reconciled  Theodoric  and  Reinher.* 

Abbots  used  sometimes  to  make  peace 
between  citizens  and  bishops,  who  were 
for  defending  their  feudal  rights  against 
them  by  force.  Thus,  in  13iB,  is  was  the 
abbot  of  St  Nicaise,  at  Rheims,  who  made 
peace  between  the  bishop  of  Liege  and  the 
citizens  r again,  in  1-340,  it  was  the  same 
abbot  who  reconciled  the  chapter  of  Liege 
with  the  lord  of  Heinsberch  ; and  so,  in 
1371,  it  was  the  abbot  of  St.  Bavo  who 
treated  to  conciliate  the  bishop  of  Liege 
and  the  city.f 

What  care  the  blessed  Stephen,  abbot 
of  Obazina,  in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  evinced  to  promote 
peace,  will  appear  from  one  e.vample,  re- 
lated by  contemporary  writer.  quarrel 
arose  between  Raimund.  viscount  of  Tu- 
renne,  and  a certain  nobleman,  by  name 
William.  . The  cause  was  a haw  k,  belong- 
ing to  the  viscount,  which  William  ob- 
tained, and  refused  to  give  back.  Satan 
can  cause  calamities  by  the  least  things ; 
so  the  viscount,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  hawk  as  of  the  insult,  declared  war. 
and  said  that  he  would  ravage  all  the 
domains  of  the  said  William,  unless  he 
restored  the  bird.  William  only  resolved 
the  more  strenuously  to  keep  it,  for  he 
desired  nothing  more  than  war,  that  he 
might  have  occasion  to  plunge  upon  the 
rich  territories  of  the  viscount.  So  fearing 
lest  by  any  accident  the  hawk  might  be 
taken  from  him,  and  this  favourable  ojv 
portunity  for  war  be  lost,  he  sent  it  to  a 
certain  powerful  nobleman  who  resided  at 
a great  distance,  and  who,  like  himself, 
desired  war  and  plunder.  This  holy  man, 
perceiving  by  these  events  how  evils  were 
multiplying,  and  how  the  whole  country 
was  about  to  be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
armed  bands,  went  first  to  the  viscount, 
and  reproved  him  for  intending  to  vex 
and  destroy  a Christian  people  for  the  sake 
of  a bird ; he  implored  him  to  overlook 
the  deed,  or,  if  not,  to  punish  only  the 
guilty  without  making  the  innocent  people 

• Ap.  Mirlene,  Vet.  Script,  tom.  ii.  330. 
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suffer  for  it.  But  seeing  that  bis  remon- 
strances availed  notliing,  ho  tried  another 
way,  and  pledged  himself  to  bring  back 
the  hawk  if  the  viscount  would  immediately 
disband  his  forces,  and  give  the  men  leave 
to  return  to  their  homes.  The  viscount 
a.ssenting  to  this,  he  being  armed  with 
faith,  and  in  confidence  like  a lion,  imme- 
diately presented  himself  to  the  troops, 

I and,  on  the  viscount's  authority,  com- 
I manded  them  to  separate  and  repair  to 
■ their  re.spective  abodes.  He  then  pro- 
I ceeded  to  the  residence  of  William,  but 
hearing  that  the  haw  k had  been  sent  away, 

! he  set  ofl  witliout  hesitation  to  find  the 
I nobleman  to  whom  it  had  been  confided 
though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  though  the  distance  was  so  great ; for 
when  it  was  a question  of  making  peace, 
nothing  seemed  difficult  tu  him,  and  he 
was  ready  to  die,  or  leave  his  country  for 
ever,  ratlier  than  not  exert  his  utmost  to 
I secure  it.  On  arriving  at  that  nobleman's 
castle,  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself,  the 
lord  demanded  who  he  was.  and  what  was 
his  busine,ss ; but  as  soon  as  he  learned 
the  object  of  his  visit,  he  not  only  refused 
point  blank,  but  ordered  him  to  be  chased 
from  his  presence  with  insult.  All  this 
the  holy  abbot  bore  patiently ; so  he  with- 
drew fasting,  and  proceeded  with  the 
brethren  who  accompanied  him  to  the 
cottage  of  a poor  man,  at  some  distance, 
where  ho  arrived  at  nightfall.  This  poor 
man  had  a wife  and  some  young  children, 
and  so  destitute  were  they,  that  they  had 
hardly  clothes  to  cover  them.  The  holy 
abbot  compassionating  their  poverty,  next 
morning  on  going  away  gave  them  .secretly 
his  tunic,  leaving  it  behind,  as  if  he  had 
forgotten  it:  the  bretliren  soon  perceived 
how  much  he  was  suffering  from  tlie  cold, 
but  he  evaded  their  questions,  by  replying, 
that  whatever  quantity  of  clothes  he  wore, 
he  could  not  warm  himself.  On  leaving 
the  cottage  they  supposed  that  he  meant 
to  return  home,  but  lie  set  his  face  again 
towards  the  castle,  saying  to  them  who 
demanded  for  what  purpose  he  went  there 
now,  ‘‘I,ct  us  only  go  again  in  God's 
name,  for  the  man  will  not  be  to-day  ns  he 
was  yesterday."  So  coming  a second  time 
to  the  castle,  he  found  open  all  the  gates, 
which  hud  been  closed  on  the  previous  day; 
and  when  the  nobleman  heard  that  the 
servant  of  God  whom  he  had  expelled  the 
day  before,  was  returning  to  him,  he  leaped 
from  his  bed,  almost  naked  as  he  was.  and 
with  bare  feet  ran  across  the  snow  to  meet 
him,  and  falUng  on  his  knees- begged  his 
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forjpveness.  Then  ordering  the  hank  to 
be  brought,  he  gave  it  to  the  holy  man, 
nho  received  it  nith  great  joy,  and  then 
departed,  committing  it  to  the  care  of  a 
brother,  and  an  returned  home ; and,  truly, 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  the  peace  of  a 
whole  province  depended  on  a bird.  The 
hawk  being  brought  to  the  viscount,  no 
sooner  flapped  its  wings  in  his  hall,  than 
peace  was  restored  and  confirmed,  and 
thus,  the  whole  country  was  saved  from 
pillage  and  extermination."* 

The  abbots  of  the  greater  monasteries, 
by  their  elevated  position,  were  often  able 
to  arrange  political  diflerences  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  In  the  year  1386, 
Peter  II.,  abbot  of  Einsiedeln,  sumamed 
the  father  of  tlie  poor,  interposed  himself 
between  Austria  and  the  people  of  Schwyz. 
Along  with  the  abbot  of  Wettingen,  he 
used  to  be  seen  passing  from  side  to  side, 
as  an  Apostle  of  peace.f  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fame  of  sanctity,  and  the  fact  of 
absolute  separation  from  the  world,  were 
often  more  efficacious  than  any  other  in- 
fluence. A letter  from  Dionysius,  the 
Carthusian,  to  Arnold,  duke  of  Gueldre, 
and  to  his  son,  prevailed  so  much,  that 
they  abandoned  their  intention  of  making 
war  against  each  other,  and  thus,  the 
country  was  presened  from  immense  cala- 
mities.l  Solitary  religious  men,  aitacho- 
rets,  came  fortli  too,  from  time  to  time,  as 
peace-makers.  When  the  dissension  arose 
between  PhilipAugustusand  King  Itichard, 
a hermit,  named  Joachim,  who  lived  in  the 
mountains  of  Calabria,  came  from  his 
retreat  to  make  peace  between  them,  and 
to  invite  the  Paladins  to  penitence.  “ Speak- 
ing of  Peter  the  Hermit."  an  ancient  author 
says,  “that  he  re-established,  with  a won- 
drous authority,  peace  and  good  under- 
standing between  husbands  and  wives, 
who  had  been  disunited.”  In  1-335,  when 
King  Robert,  after  the  death  of  Frederic, 
prepared  a fleet  against  Sicily,  tlie  hermit 
Henry  wrote  a long  letter,  to  dissuade  him 
— “I  beseech  you,"  he  says,  “ do  not  despise 
the  words  of  an  old  rude  man,  dwelling  in 
the  desert,  since  it  is  imposed  on  me  to 
break  forth  thus  to  you.  Successor  to  an- 
cestral cruelty,  pitiless  king,  impious,  cruel 
king,  what  insane  fury  instigates  you  at 
your  advanced  age,  when  you  are  so  near 
the  terrible  shore  of  death  and  judgment — 
you,  who  have  passed  so  great  a portion  of 

* Vita  B.  Stephani  AbbaL  Obazinentis  in  Le- 
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your  days  in  liberal  studies,  so  studiously 
at  intervals  revolving  the  volumes,  one 
time  of  saints,  at  another  of  philosophers, 
what  madness,  1 say,  moves  you  to  irritate 
God,  with  the  slaughter  of  innumerable 
Christians?  Consider  how  all  the  empires 
and  kingdoms  of  the  world  have  been 
changed  by  Almighty  God.  and  without 
looking  beyond  this  one  island  of  Sicily, 
how  it  has  pleased  Him  to  dispose  tdl 
things  according  to  his  pleasure,  indepen- 
dent of  the  will  of  men.  Recollect  the 
wars  and  perturbations  it  has  endured  in 
times  past,  and  how  little  the  result  has 
ever  crowned  the  hopes  of  those  who  caused 
them.  I beseech  you,  then,  my  brother, 
and  my  lord,  in  the  glorious  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  return  to  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  to  contemplate  all  things  with 
the  eye  of  equity,  and  not  to  seek  to  con- 
tend against  Heaven,  for  it  is  not  for  us 
to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons ; but 
since  you  are  evidently  prepared  to  depart 
hence,  seek  not  wars,  nor  seditions,  nor 
hatreds,  nor  machinations,  nor  factions, 
nor  quarrels,  but  this  only  with  diligent 
care,  that  you  may  rest  in  peace,  especially 
since  there  is  removed  from  you  the  motive 
fortbatlust  of  reigning,  which  is  accustomed 
to  possess  miserable  parents,  and  make 
them  desirous  of  propagating  kingdoms 
for  their  cliildren,  and  for  their  children's 
children ; since,  without  war  or  tumult, 
you  perceive  that  the  kingdom  must  needs 
pass  to  the  collateral  line."* 

The  rise  of  the  mendicant  orders  was  a 
memorable  epoch  in  regard  to  the  pacific; 
for  never  before  was  there  so  prodigious 
an  accession  to  their  numbers  furnished 
at  one  time;  and  truly  the  city  of  God 
had  never  greater  need  of  such  services ; 
for  that  was  the  moment  when  the  fairest 
portion  of  her  pale  on  earth  was  rent  with 
the  most  cruel  civil  discords.  Whence 
did  such  bitterness  arise?  “All  that  I 
can  say  as  to  the  origin  of  these  divisions," 
says  one  historian.  “ is,  that  Florence  never 
heard  the  Tartarian  names  of  Oibelline 
and  Guelf,  until  the  year  1316.”!  Most 
of  the  wars  at  this  time  were  either  im- 
mediately, or  indirectly,  occasioned  by  the 
strife  of  opinions,  indicated  by  these  names. 
The  enmity,  for  instance,  between  Pisa 
and  Florence,  had  no  other  origin. t With- 
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out  attempting  to  diaonss  the  general 
question  l^tween  them,  which,  however, 
is  one  of  all  ages,  under  various  denomi- 
nations, it  is  but  justice  to  observe  the 
difference  of  character,  which,  far  more 
than  the  insignia  of  the  eagle  and  lilj, 
distinguished  the  opposite  sides.  Not 
without  reason  was  the  latter  adopted  bj 
the  Guelfs,  for  in  general  they  were  paci- 
fic men,  making  peace  between  others, 
and  overcoming  resistance  to  themselves, 
by  moderation  and  gentleness.*  They 
stood  for  the  interests  of  the  community, 
being  for  the  Church:  therefore,  their  cry 
in  war  was,  as  at  Parma,  in  MOS,  “Peace, 
peace,  the  people,  the  people and,  in 
victory,  "Live  the  people,  and  the  Guelfs!"t 
"If  a Guelf  wishes  to  be  a tyrant,”  says 
Matteo  Viliam,  "he  must  first  become  a 
Gibelline.”  The  Gibellines  were  men  of 
immoral  lives,  like  Ceresius  Montic.ulus  of 
Verona,  who,  in  1 184  so  basely  assassinated 
Alexander,  count  of  St.  Boniface,  his  uncle, 
not  through  any  personal  resentment,  but 
merely  because  he  was  chief  of  the  Guelfs. 
They  were  generally  too  the  aggressors.; 
Of  the  miseries  attending  tliese  dissensions, 
the  contemporary  writers  speak  with  horror 
and  astonishment  Carpesanus  observing, 
that  the  Brescians  are  the  most  factious  of 
all  mortals,  says,  that  they  convert  innu- 
merable things  into  party  signs;  the  kind 
of  cups  used  on  the  same  table,  herbs,  trees, 
fruits,  colours  of  clothes,  modes  of  walking, 
of  moving  the  fingers,  are  all  there  endued 
with  a signification : which  perversity  of 
manners  infects  the  citizens  like  the  plague.§ 
Some  that  were  fancifully  inclined  at- 
tempted to  account  for  this  assault  of 
Jarring  discord  hy  astrological  oanses.  Thus 
one  historian  says,  " If  there  be  any  excuse 
for  the  civil  contests  of  the  Genoese, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  that  the  city  had  its 
beginning  under  the  sign  of  the  scorpion, 
in  which  Mars  has  his  place.  But  I wish 
that  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  stars,  who 
oan  change  them  as  He  pleases,  may  pacify 
this  city  with  solid  stability. '||  "Some 
say  the  cause  of  this  misery,”  says  another, 
" is  the  return  of  Saturn  to  Loo,  and  of  Jove 
to  Pisces.  Alas!  not  the  stars,  but  the 
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minds  of  men  are  retrograde."  The  Gibel- 
lines,  like  all  men  of  unsound  faith,  were 
superstitious.  Astrologers  were  generally 
in  their  councils,  and  we  read  of  a curious 
incideut  demonstrative  of  their  disposition 
to  seek  in  its  vain  promises  a remedy  for 
their  woes.  Let  us  hear  the  old  chronicle 
which  relates  it  "Guido  Bonatto,  who 
belonged  to  the  Gibelline  party,  was  a 
great  astrologer  of  Forli,  in  the  time  of  the 
magnanimous  Count  Guido  de  Montefeltro, 
captain  of  Forli,  where  he  had  his  habitation, 
being  prince  of  the  Gibelline  party  under 
the  Roman  emperors ; and  be  used  the 
counsel  of  this  astrologer  in  all  his  actions, 
so  that  many  persons  ascribed  his  victories 
over  the  citizens  of  Bologna,  Ravenna,  the 
Malatestas,  and  others,  to  the  advice  given 
him  by  this  Guido,  though  he  was  held 
by  the  vulgar  as  a visionary.  Master 
Benevenuto  of  Imola,  in  his  commentary 
on  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Dante,  says, 
that  he  had  seen  him.  This  Guido 
Bonatto  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  first 
astrologers  of  the  world,  so  that  in  Paris, 
and  wherever  such  studies  were  in  vogue, 
he  was  held  to  be  second  after  Ptolemy. 
In  Forli,  while  the  parties  of  Gibelline 
and  Guelph  raged  most  furiously,  he  sought 
to  annul  them,  and  to  unite  the  citizens 
into  one  ; for  which  purpose  he  persuaded 
the  people  to  begin  building  the  walls  of 
the  city  at  a moment  when  the  planets 
were  so  favourable  that  if  both  parties 
would  then  concur  in  laying  the  foundation, 
placing  one  stone  for  each  citizen  of  each 
party,  at  tlie  instant  he  prescribed,  in 
future  ever  after  there  would  be  no  divisions 
amongst  them  ; all  which  they  consented 
to  do ; and  then  choosing  a citizen  for 
each  party,  they  all  stood  expecting  the 
sign  from  Lord  Guido,  each  citizen  having 
a stone  in  bis  hand,  while  the  workmen 
stood  below  with  lime  and  all  things  pre- 
pared. As  soon  as  the  sign  was  made, 
the  Gibelline  threw  bis  stone,  but  the 
Guelph  hesitated  : upon  which  Guido  ex- 
claimed, ‘May  God  destroy  you  with  your 
Guelph  party,  and  assuredly  He  will  for 
your  malignity,  for  this  sign  will  not  appear 
again  in  the  heavens  these  five  hundred 
years  to  come.'  And  sure  enough  the 
said  party  was  subdued  : but  praised  be 
God,  who  has  reduced  these  parties  now 
to  such  close  union  and  benevolence,  that 
no  one  any  longer  hears  the  name  of 
separation  in  our  state.  While  speaking 
of  this  man,  it  will  not  displease  me  to 
relate  what  I beard  from  my  father  in  his 
old  age,  whioh  he  heard  from  the  Lord 
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James  Moratino,  his  father,  when  very  old, 
vrho  learned  it  from  a certain  wise  neigh- 
bour, who  knew  intimately  the  said  Lord 
Guido."  Then  after  mentioning  many 
instances  of  his  diabolical  art,  which  came 
to  light  through  the  repentance  of  persons 
who  had  consulted  him,  and  who  were 
obliged  by  their  confessors  to  renounce  what 
they  hud  gained  by  his  means,  he  says,  that 
“ the  said  Lord  Guido,  by  his  science,  caused 
many  escapes  and  many  disasters  among 
enemies  ; for  that  when  he  knew  the  time 
was  fitting,  ho  used  to  mount  up  into  the 
belfry,  which  is  over  the  great  square, 
carrying  with  him  his  astrolabe  and  his 
book  of  magic,  diligently  observing  tbs 
time,  and  when  the  point  arrived,  he  used 
to  toll  the  great  bell  to  call  them  to  arms."* 

But  enough  of  this.  I only  sought  to 
remind  my  reader  of  the  distractions  which 
he  is  now  to  see  appeased  by  messengers 
of  grace,  who  knew  what  was  for  them  tho 
true  and  only  remedy.  One  symptom, 
however,  in  those  times  was  favourable. 
Petrus  Cynsus  noticed  it  among  the  Cor- 
sicans. who,  though  prone  to  excite  domestic 
seditions,  yet,  as  he  says,  were  generally 
inclined  to  love  those  who  endeavour  to 
make  peace.!  This  was  certainly  charac- 
teristic of  all  nations  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  poet,  dearest  to  the  English, 
tells  them  that  “ a whole  city  is  much  bound 
to  tho  reverend  holy  friar  who  reconciles 
foes,  and  makes  peace  in  houses:'!  that 
is,  in  short,  no  unimportant  fact,  which 
now  would  pass  unnoticed,  the  office  of  a 
peace-maker  was  recognised  in  common 
life,  and  appreciated  in  the  light  of  faith. 
Truly  it  was  known  and  worsliipped.  The 
world  stood  mute  to  hear  the  seraph  of 
Assisi  and  his  fit  colleague.  If  we  attend 
to  the  effects  which  followed  the  preaching 
of  the  two  great  families  which  sprung 
from  them,  we  might  suppose  that  the  sole 
olgeot  of  their  mission  was  to  re-establish 
peace  “ Into  whatever  house  the  friar 
minors  enter,"  says  their  father,  “let  them 
first  say,  ‘ Peace  be  to  this  house  and  let 
their  first  salutation  be  always,  ‘ Peace  be 
with  you.’ " St.  Francis  used  to  begin  all 
his  discourses  by  saluting  the  people  in 
these  words,  " Dominus  det  vobis  pscem," 
as  if  that  were  the  supreme  good.  “ He 
passed  amid  the  strife  of  man,  and  stood 
at  the  throne  of  armed  power,  pleading 
for  a world  of  woe ; secure  as  one  on  a 
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rock-built  tower  o'er  the  wrecks  which  the 
surge  trails  to  and  fro.  Amid  the  wild 
pa.ssions  of  human  kind  he  stood  like  a 
spirit  calming  them,  for  his  words  could 
bind,  like  music,  the  lulled  crowd,  and 
stem  that  torrent  of  unquiet  dream  which 
mortals  deem  justice  and  reason,  but  is 
revenge,  and  fear,  and  pride.  Joyous  he 
was ; and  hope  and  peace  abode  on  all  « bo 
heard  him,  raining,  like  dew,  from  his 
sweet  talk.”  His  very  gestures  touched 
to  tears  the  unpersuoded  tyrant  never  be- 
fore so  moved.  Entering  Sienna,  most  of 
the  noblemen  with  the  people  came  out 
to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
bishop's  palace.  The  city  at  that  time 
was  troubled  by  a sedition,  but  be  by  bis 
sermons  succeeded  in  reconciling  them  ail 
with  one  another  before  he  departed.  Bit- 
ter discussions  had  arisen  between  the 
bishop  of  Assisi  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
city.  The  prelate  had  excommunicated 
them,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
vented all  communication  with  him.  We 
heard  in  a former  book  bow  SL  Francis 
sent  his  friars  to  sing  in  their  presence, 
and  how  they  were  on  the  spot,  as  if 
miraculously,  reconciled.  The  strophe 
which  he  added  on  this  occasion  to  his 
chaunt  on  the  sun  was  as  follows : “ Praised 
be  my  Lord  in  those  who  pardon  and  bear 
suffering  and  tribulation  for  His  love. 
Happy  those  who  persevere  in  peace,  for 
they  shall  be  crowned  by  the  Most  High." 
The  souls  of  the  hearers  by  a secret  virtue 
were  melted  into  love : they  mutually  asked 
fbrghrenesa.  and  embraced  with  delicious 
tears.*  The  incidental  notices  of  the 
pacific  labours  of  the  friars  abounding  in 
the  Italian  chronicles  are  sufficiently  sig- 
nificative of  their  success.  Thus,  in  one 
we  read.  “ In  12-33,  peace  was  made  in 
Parma  by  brother  Gerard,  of  Modena,  and 
all  exiled  persons  were  pardoned,  and 
brother  Cometus  came  to  the  city,  and  all 
went  after  him  with  branches  of  trees  and 
lighted  candles,  saying,  ‘Blessed  be  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.'  "f  In  an- 
other— “ In  1'233,  there  was  made  peace 
in  Modena  by  the  mediation  of  brother 
Gerard,  of  the  order  of  minors,  and  free 
pardon  granted  to  all,  with  the  exception 
of  five  persons,  who  tor  whatever  cause  had 
been  banished  by  the  government  In  that ' 
year  tliere  was  many  sermons  preached.”! 

• Acta  8.  Oct.  tom.  ii.  p.  1003. 
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In  another — “In  1323,  by  the  mediation 
of  brother  Paulinus,  of  the  order  of  minors, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Padua  between 
those  within  and  those  without  the  ciiv. 
This  friar  went  then  with  the  embassadors 
of  Padua  to  the  duke  of  Carinihia,  to  have 
the  peace  confirmed  by  him.  On  the 
news  of  his  death  coininp'  to  Padua,  there 
was  a great  festival,  and  masses  were 
solemnly  celebrated.”*  In  another — “In 
1233,  the  Lord  Albert  de  Fontana  and 
tbe  knights  of  Placentia  on  one  side,  and 
the  Lord  William  de  Andito  with  the 
people  on  the  other,  commissioned  brother 
Leo,  of  the  order  of  minors,  to  heal  their 
discords.  Then  the  said  friar,  in  tbe  square 
before  the  great  church,  made  twenty  of  the 
knights  and  twenty  of  the  people  kiss  each 
other  and  then  he  gave  sentence  that  the 
knights  should  have  half  of  the  honours  of 
the  city,  and  the  people  the  other  half."f 
Machiavel,  too,  relates,  that  when  the  two 
parties  of  the  nobles  and  people  were  ranged 
in  order  of  battle  in  the  squares  of  Florence, 
and  about  to  come  to  action,  some  friars  ad- 
vanced, interposed  between  them,  and  by 
force  of  moving  eloquence,  while  boldly  re- 
minding both  of  their  respective  faults, 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  deadly  engage- 
ment from  taking  place.  J When  we  open 
the  annals  of  the«e  orders  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  we  find  events  of  this  kind 
related  in  detail,  and  the  incidents  are  so 
affecting,  often  so  poetical  and  dramatic, 
that  .fulv  days  seem  as  short  as  December 
while  we  are  turning  over  pages  of  the 
pondrous  volumes.  At  the  preaching  of  St. 
Bemardine  of  Sienna,  inveterate  enemies 
might  be  seen  embracing  each  other  at 
Vicenza,  Bologna,  Milan,  Rome,  and  Peru- 
gia. At  Sienna  he  made  friends  the  families 
of  Thomas  de  Regazani  with  the  house  of 
Thomasina,  John  Guido  with  the  families  of 
Benincasa  and  Piceolomini,  the  men  of 
Monte  Ursali  with  the  Brachini,  who  for 
many  years  before  could  not  be  satiated 
with  each  other’s  blood.  Bemardine  made 
all  these  men  friends.  § At  Perugia  there 
existed  a deadly  feud  between  the  citizens. 
St.  Bemardine  exhorted  them  to  mutual 
peace,  saying,  “The  Lord  God  seeing  your 
dissensions,  which  he  hateth,  hath  sent  me  as 
His  angel  to  you,  that  I should  announce  on 
earth  peace  to  men  of  good  will.”  At  the 
end  of  his  fourth  sermon  he  spoke  thus: 

* Hist.  Cortuslorum  do  Novit.  Paduse,  Lib.  iii. 
2,  ap.  id.  t.  xii. 

f Chronic.  Placentinum,  ap.  id.  tom.  xvi. 

X Hist,  of  Florence,  ii. 
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“ Let  as  many  of  you  as  possess  this  good  * 
will  and  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  your 
neighbour  pass  to  the  right  band,  and  let 
the  others  who  are  unwilling  to  obey  this 
invitation  move  to  the  left.”  Then  all  the 
people  who  had  been  on  his  left  hand  rose 
up,  and  went  to  the  right,  with  the  exception 
of  one  young  nobleman,  who  remained  with 
his  servants  on  the  left,  muttering  impreca- 
tions against  the  man  of  God.  Then  Ber- 
nardine  said,  “ Lo  ! you  stand  there  alone, 
des|)ising  what  has  been  said  to  the  people,  j 
A second  time  I invite  you,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  remit  to  your  neighbours  whatever  1 
trespasses  they  may  have  committed  against  I 
you,  and  to  pass  lo  the  right ; but  if  you 
refuse,  be  assured  that  you  will  not  return 
to  your  home  alive.”  Still  he  refused,  and  i 
derided  the  prophecy  : but  lo  ! as  he  siej)ped 
over  the  threshold  of  his  own  house,  little 
heeding  the  Divine  anger,  he  fell  dead.* 

In  1419,  Bemardine  preached  in  an  open 
field  during  fifteen  days  lo  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Trivilliuns  and  the  Caruvaggiani, 
who  were  at  war,  and  from  the  happy  result  : 
this  spot  between  the  two  towns  is  called  j 
the  field  of  j>eace  to  this  day.  In  the  church  j 

of  Trivelli  is  shown  a tablet,  with  the  name  : 

of  Jesus  in  gold  letters,  which  was  then 
painted  at  his  suggestion. f The  city  of 
Aqiiilani  had  been  torn  with  dissensions: 
the  peoj)le  and  the  nobles  were  at  war,  and 
a few  davs  previous  seven  men  had  been 
.slain,  but  at  the  funeral  of  St.  Bemardine 
harmony  and  union  were  restored.  All 
became  friends  at  that  solemnity,  as  if  the 
holy  man  who  had  so  often  made  peace 
while  living  hud  power  to  impart  it  even  in 
death.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  come  to  die 
in  the  midst  of  this  ])eople,  in  order  to  re- 
concile them.J  Wadding,  who  relates  that 
it  was  brother  Sylvester  who  ])ut  an  end  to 
the  intestine  wars  of  the  city  of  Cosmo, 
omits  many  details  respecting  him  which 
are  found  in  the  profane  histories  of  the 
lime.  In  one  of  them  we  read  as  follows : 
“On  the  13th  of  January,  in  1440,  this 
brother  Sylvester,  of  Sienna,  began  to  preach 
in  Placentia  against  factions  and  cursed  par- 
ties, and  took  for  his  theme  the  words 
‘ Venite  ad  me  omnes  qui  laboratis  et  oneraii 
estis,  et  ego  vos  reficiain.  Tollite  jugum 
ineum,  quoniam  suave  est.’  And  on  the 
18th  of  the  same  month  seven  notable  men, 
doctors  of  law  and  of  medicine,  were  elected 
in  order  to  abolish  the  said  parties,  and 
establish  a holy  union.  On  the  22nd,  which 

* Wadding,  Annal.  Mmoram,  tom.  z. 
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was  the  feast  of  St.  Vincent,  certain  statutes 
were  published  by  these  men,  and  approved 
of  by  the  people ; and  the  same  day  as 
many  as  eight  thousand  of  the  people  swore 
to  obsen'e  them  before  the  Lords  Vincent 
de  Vegiis,  the  ducal  vicar,  and  the  captain 
of  the  citadel,  in  presence  of  brother  Syl- 
vester and  others.  And  they  swore  upon 
this  memorable  sentence,  which  appeared 
written  in  the  beginning  of  the  book : ‘Et 

viri  eorum  interficiantur  morte,  et  juvencs 
eorum  confodiantur  gladio.’  On  the  25ib, 
which  was  the  feast  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  there  was  made  a solemn  pro- 
cession, and  on  the  following  Sunday,  the 
29lh,  there  was  concluded  in  the  great 
church  an  instrument  of  holy  union,  abridged 
by  John  de  Ronchovetcro.  On  the  5ih  of 
February,  the  feast  of  the  holy  virgin  and 
martyr  Agatha,  the  said  brother  Sylvester 
made  his  testament,  iu  which  he  constituted 
the  people  of  Placentia  his  heirs,  and  dis- 
missed them  rich,  that  is,  well  instructed, 
and  well  trained,  and  well  furnished  in  all 
doctrine  and  discipline  into  one  body,  re- 
formed and  reduced  to  peace  and  concord. 
He  made  all  the  boys,  women,  and  men  in 
separate  divisions  embrace  and  kiss  each 
other,  which  they  did  weeping  for  joy.  Ho 
restored  peace  to  those  who  had  committed 
homicide,  preaching  and  declaring  the  ej)istle 
of  Paul  to  the  Colossians — ‘ Induite  vos 
sicut  elecii  Dei,  sancti,  et  dilecti,  viscera 
misericordiae  ])ietatem,  modestiam,’  and  the 
rest  to  the  end.  On  the  8th  of  February, 
embassadors  from  Placentia  proceeded  to 
/Milan  to  have  the  statutes  of  the  holy  union 
confirmed,  and  on  the  following  day  brother 
Svlvester  left  Placentia,  and  went  to  Cre- 
mona,  that  he  might  establish  a holy  union 
there  also.”* 

Let  us  return  to  the  annals  of  the  order. 
In  1471,  brother  Fortunatns,  of  Perugia, 
made  peace  betw’ccn  Florence  and  Sienna. 
In  1486,  at  Perugia,  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua, after  the  sermon,  when  St. 
Bernardine,  of  Monte  Fcltro,  was  sitting  at 
table  to  refresh  his  strength,  lo  ! a sudden 
noise  and  tumult  arose,  caused  by  the  two 
most  powerful  armed  factions  of  the  Peneschi 
and  the  Siaffeschii  combating  in  the  lorum. 
Seizing  a cross,  he  rushed  into  the  midst, 
and  had  such  authority  that  he  made  them 
desist.  Though  forty  were  wounded,  and 
all  breathed  slaughter,  nevertheless,  they 
obeyed  the  man  of  God,  and  retired  each  to 
his  own  home.  Soon  after,  the  Ballioni 

* Ant.  de  Ripalta,  Annalcs  Placentini,  ap. 
Mnratori  Her.  Ital.  Script,  tom.  zx. 


and  Oddesci  came  to  join  in  the  fray ; but 
these  also  he  repressed,  and  led  the  chiefs 
of  all  the  parlies  into  the  adjoining  church 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  where,  by  the  intervention 
of  the  bishop,  he  appeased  their  mutual 
anger,  and  established  peace.* 

In  1487,  coming  to  Tuderta,  he  found  | 
the  citizens  divided  into  two  factions,  and  ; 
brought  tlicm  to  peace  by  his  sennons  and  i 
pious  exhortations.  Then  united  in  one 
body  he  prevailed  on  them  lo  sulTer  whatever 
laws  their  bishop  thought  necessar}’.  About 
to  depart  before  Septuagesima  Sunday,  he 
unfurled  in  the  public  square  the  standard 
which  he  had  prepared  secretly,  in  which 
Christ  flagellated  was  painted  with  anns  ex- 
tended over  the  city;  the  citizens  divided 
in  two  parties,  w’ere  represented  on  their 
knees,  with  eyes  raised  up  to  Christ,  ex- 
claiming, Pars  mea  Dens  est,”  to  whom 
the  Saviour  replies,  " Et  ego  ero  vester  si 
VOS  mei  fueritis."  At  the  end  of  the  sermon 
he  uttered  with  great  fervour,  the  words, 
“pacem  meam  relinquo  vobis.”  Then  ex- 
horting them  all  to  preserve  that  peace,  he 
desired  them  to  make  two  similar  standards, 
and  to  place  one  iu  the  cathedral,  and  the 
other  in  the  Church  of  St.  Fortunatus,  while 
the  third  was  to  be  suspended  in  the  town 
hall,  to  bo  a perj)etual  testimony  and  exher- 
j tation  to  peace.  Descending  from  the  pul- 
pit, all  received  him  with  tears  and  great 
cries,  exclaiming,  “Peace,  peace!"  After 
some  interval  rciimiing  to  Tuderta,  he  found 
the  seeds  of  dissension  still  lingering:  these 
he  laboured  to  destroy.  At  length,  having 
established  sixteen  articles  of  solid  peace  he  ^ 
ordained  a general  procession  round  the  city, 
and  taking  up  the  .said  standard,  he  was  ! 
followed  by  all  the  people  carrying  branches 
of  olive.  This  .solemn  and  salutary  day 
was  diligently  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  city ; 
and  in  the  .senatorial  palaces  the  image  of 
Bernardine  was  sculptured. 

Ravenna,  in  1491,  was  divided  into  anned 
factions,  daily  ho  spoke  against  them,  and 
by  a divine  power  softened  hard  hearts. 
Many  who  had  been  deadly  enemies  for 
many  years,  w’ere  made  friends;  and  these 
persons  to  serve  an  example  to  others,  used 
lo  rise  uj)  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon  to 
kiss  and  embrace  each  other  in  sight  of 
all.  The  magistrates  co-operated  with  him, 
and  used  to  inquire  who  were  at  enmity. 
They  would  then  send  each  of  the  parties 
successively  to  Bernardine,  and  both  having 
heard  the  preacher,  were  eventually  recon- 
ciled. There  was  one  old  man,  who  for 
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many  yean  could  not  be  induced  to  forgive 
the  slayer  of  his  only  son,  a hopeful  youth, 
though  many  of  the  chief  citizens  had  in- 
terposed. At  length,  a certain  man,  named 
Papiuiano,  prevailed  on  him  after  two  or 
three  attempts  to  go  with  him  and  hear 
Bemardine,  who  oflered  himself  in  place  of 
his  dead  son.  All  who  were  present  wept, 
knowing  the  inflexibility  of  the  old  man. 
But  like  the  rest  who  came,  he  was  van- 
quished, from  a mortal  foe  becoming  a man 
of  peace,  so  that  ever  after  when  he  heard 
of  others  being  at  enmity,  he  would  lead 
them  to  Bernardino  with  Papiniano,  the 
author  of  his  own  peace.  Amongst  others 
he  led  two  heads  of  factions  of  Valle  Lamone, 
who,  for  many  years,  had  been  continually 
at  war.  “ One  more  severe  than  the  other, 
and  of  more  rigid  nature,"  said  roughly,  “that 
for  eternity  he  would  not  relent;”  and  to 
Bernardine  persuading  peace,  replied,  “ I 
cannot;  one  hundred  years  we  are  at  war: 
my  enemy  has  shed  much  of  our  blood,  they 
slew  my  relations.  Do  you  ask  me  to  spare 
them?  I will  not.  You  lose  your  time." 

I Still  Bernardine  persevered,  describing  the 
misery  of  enmity  and  the  advantage  <if  peace, 

I while  the  old  man  continued  saying,  “If  1 
j lost  my  only  son  by  treason,  yet,  for  the 
I love  of  God  and  of  this  holy  man,  I spared 
I and  forgave  bis  murderer,  and  have  laid 
> aside  all  anger ; and  do  you  resist  still  on 
I account  of  your  relation’s  blood  ?”  At 
I length,  the  Holy  Ghost  inspiring,  he  too 
I felt  himself  softened  ; the  reconciliation  was 
! soon  eflfected.  Rushing  into  each  other’s 


certain  pious  Franciscan,  eminent  for 
preaching,  went  to  them,  and  laboured  so 
effectually,  that  he  reunited  them  all  in 
friendship,  and  then,  in  common,  they  built 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  peace,  to  which 
they  added  a convent  for  friars  of  his  order.* 
We  should  observe,  that  Minor  friars,  or 
Dominicans,  were  repeatedly  chosen  to  be 
the  instrumenu  of  effecting  peace,  when  the 
holy  seeintervened.  Thus,  in  1331,  Gerard, 
the  minister  general  of  the  Minors,  was 
sent  by  the  pope  along  with  brother  Arnold, 
the  Dominican,  to  pacify  Edward,  king  of 
England,  and  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
were  hastening  to  the  arbitreroent  of  swords, 
and  preparing  for  each  other  a heavy 
reckoning  against  the  great  accompting  day.f 
In  1351,  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  were 
at  cruel  war ; the  Euxine  beheld  repeatedly 
their  terrible  conflicts.  Peter,  king  of 
Anagon,  and  the  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  former;  John 
Viscnnti,ofMilan,sidodwiththelatter : Pope 
Clement  VI.  sent  brother  Fortanerius 
Vassallus,  a Minor  friar,  as  pacificator  be- 
tween them.f  In  1366,  brother  John, 
another  Minor,  was  sent  by  Pope  Urban  V. 
to  make  peace  between  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  and  Lewis,  king  of  Hungary.  Angelo 
de  Bibiona  and  Thomas  Fieebio  were  also 
employed  as  pacificators  by  Pope  Gregory  I X. 
Asrival  princes,  when  blood  is  their  argument, 
can  seldom  meet  without  adding  fresh  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  malice,  personal  interviews  be- 
tween them  were  generally  condemned  as 
by  the  wiso  Philip  de  C omines,  and  they  were 


j arms,  they  embraced  and  filled  all  the  bc- 
I holders  with  wonder  and  admiration.  "The 
I Lord  hath  sent  his  angel  to  us,”  they,  ex- 
I claimed,  “who  hath  restored  peace  to  the 
city,  and  concord  to  us  all."* 

At  Brescia  Bernardine  saved  the  city  from 
imminent  ruin ; for  the  discord  running  high 
in  the  great  council,  at  the  second  hour  of 
' the  night,  the  gates  being  closed,  early  in 
' the  morning,  he  preached  on  the  miseries  of 
civil  war  and  sedition,  with  such  effect  that 
he  recalled  to  union  and  peace  the  Avogradi 
and  the  Martinengi,  who  were  ready  armed, 

‘ and  about  to  meet  in  intestine  shock,  and 
j furious  clo-se  of  civil  butchery  .-f-  This  man, 
in  sooth,  did  wonders  : but  many  of  the 
same  order  were  alike  successful.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  all  the  villages  which 
, are  in  the  circuit  of  Monte  Corvino  were  at 
I such  enmity,  that  they  had  long  made  war 
I against  each  other,  like  wild  beasts,  sparing 
I ueither  sex  nor  condition.  In  1524,  a 

I • Id.  Tol.  xiv.  t Id.  tom.  xv. 


advised  to  communicate  together  through 
meek  religious  men.§  Friars  were,  there- 
fore, chosen  for  this  purpose,  who  never 
failed  through  want  of  zeal.  But  without 
bearing  such  authority,  those  whom  the  curd 
girt  humbly  are  found  every  where  making 
peace.  Thus,  in  1336,  they  reconcile  the 
kings  of  Castille  and  of  AiTagon.|{  In 
1362,  brother  Mark,  of  Viterbo,  minister 
general,  pacified  many  princes  of  luly ; a 
true  angel  of  peace  was  he,  soothing  all  dis- 
cordant beans  with  admirable  skill  and  in- 
credible facility.  Thus  be  made  peace 
between  Amadasns,  count  of  Savoy,  and 
John,  marquis  of  Montfeirat,  between  the 
same  marquis  and  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and 
between  the  Florentines  and  Pisans.  Brother 
Mark  was  most  active  in  endeavouring  to 
repress  the  horrors  of  the  English  bands, 
which  came  into  Italy  at  the  termination  of 
the  war  between  England  and  France. 

• Id.  tom.  xvi.  t Id.tom.vii.  1 Id.viii. 

I Lo  Conseiller  d'Estat,  1643.  I Id.  vU. 
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Again,  in  1371,  Thomas,  the  minister 
general,  made  peace  between  the  Genoese 
and  the  count  of  Flisco  ; and  repressed  also 
the  hostilities  of  the  former  against  Cyprus.* 
The  pacihc  labours  of  the  Minors  are  some- 
times attested  on  their  tombs.  Thus,  on 
that  of  Friar  Paul,  of  Padua,  celebrated  for 
his  power  and  success  as  a pacificator — who 
lies  buried  near  the  gate  of  the  cloister  at  the 
Franciscans,  in  that  city — you  read,  under 
the  date  of  1323 — 

“ Dulcibus  eloquiis,  cui  persuadere  (juietem 
Civibus  et  patriaD  sedula  cura  fuU. 

Pacifer  hio  Patare  sedarit  scandala  terrae, 
Exulibos  patrios  restituitque  laies.''t 

On  that  of  the  blessed  Guido  de  Spathis, 
in  the  convent  of  the  Minors  at  Bologna, 
you  read — 

" Auctor  ubiqne  pacis,  liaguta  sanctiasimae  facia : 

Tu  montium  cotlea,  contiiati  noviseima  Tallea, 

Diacordes  placaoa,  guerrarumqae  odia  aedana." 

The  venerable  branch  of  the  seraphic 
order,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  Capu- 
chins, did  not  belie  its  origin  when  there 
was  occasion  to  make  peace.  The  manner 
in  which  Bemardine,  general  of  the  Capu- 
chins, composed  the  troubles  of  Palermo  m 
1S36,  seemed  divine  to  all  who  witnessed 
it.J 

John  of  Fano,  after  passing  to  this  order, 
was  another  eminent  pacificator.  He  found 
Burgo  San  Sepulcro  in  the  midst  of  tumults 
and  dissensions,  and  by  his  sermons  he  made 
all  the  inhabitants  friends.§  Brother  Ma- 
riano of  Nebia  was  another  angel  of  peace 
under  the  same  hood,  the  scene  of  whose 
ministry  was  the  island  of  Corsica,  the 
ferocious  inhabitants  of  which,  he  tamed  and 
composed  to  all  offices  of  love  and  friend- 
ship.||  Petrus  Tudertinus,  a Capuchin, 
posaesaed  such  a grace  from  God,  in  com- 
posing dissensions,  that  there  was  no  one 
who  could  resist  his  pacific  influence.  Many 
rival  hotises  which  had  been  at  war  for 
; generations,  were  by  his  eflbrts  reconciled 
to  each  other,  and  fisctions  which  hud  dis- 
turbed the  public  tranquillity  wholly  sup- 
' pressed.^  Brother  Antonius  of  Cordova,  a 
j Minim,  revered  by  the  people  as  a saint,  was 
. so  successful  in  reconciling  enemies,  that  he 
; used  to  be  called  by  the  bishop  and  nobles 
of  that  city,  instrumentum  pacis.**  In 
short,  each  member  of  that  humble  order, 

* Le  Conseiller  d'Estst  viii. 

V Wadding,  tom.  vii. 

t Asnales  Capucinorum,  an.  1536. 

I Id.  1539.  I Id.  1540  T Id.  1540. 

••  Chronic.  Minimorum,  an.  1591. 


lived  but  to  inspire  charity,  and  ever  in  his 
right  hand  carried  gentle  peace.  But  it  is 
time  that  we  should  turn  to  the  Dominicans, 
that  second  great  family  of  the  mendicants, 
who  were  devoted  to  the  blessed  work  of  le- 
conciliation.  Truly  it  would  be  long  to  tell 
of  the  labours  for  this  end,  of  Gilles  de  Sant 
Irene,  John  the  Teutonic,  the  third  general 
of  the  order.  Blessed  Bartholomew  de 
Braganza,  Constantine  de  Medicis,  Jama 
Boncambin,  James  Crescenti,  whose  mission 
was  in  Poland  and  Russia,  Thomas  de  Berta, 
who  laboured  in  Sienna,  Peter  de  St.  As- 
tier  triumphant  at  Periguenx,  Humbert  de 
Romans  at  the  university  of  Paris,  Aldo- 
brandi  at  Orvietta,  Morandi  de  Signia,  and 
he  who  afterwards  governed  the  church  as 
Iimocent  V.*  Who  could  worthily  describe 
the  fruits  of  peace  which  followed  the  steps 
of  a friar  ijiwrence  of  England,  of  a St. 
Vincent  Ferrier,  who  never  left  a town  or 
village  without  having  chased  from  it  tbs 
demon  of  discord,  and  re-established  order, 
peace,  and  harmony;  who  passed  as  an 
angel  of  peace  through  Spain  and  France, 
Italy,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  where  Henry  IV.  then  reigned, 
of  a Lewis  of  Valladolid,  confessor  of  John 
II.  king  of  Caslille,  of  a blessed  Peter  of 
Palermo,  or  of  him  who  afterwards  became 
Pope  Benedict  XI.  a man  who  seemed  to 
have  lived  only  to  preach  peace,  and  to  hare 
obtained  power  only  to  make  it  reign,  or  of 
a Raymond  of  Capua,  twenty-third  general 
of  the  order,  or  of  an  Andrew  de  Franchis, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Pistoia,  or  of  a Paul 
J ustiniani,  who  reconciles  so  wondrously  the 
two  great  hostile  families  of  Genoa,  the 
Assereti  and  the  Imperiali,  or  of  a Decius 
Jnstiniani,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aleria,  to 
whom  the  canons  of  his  cathedral  bore  this 
.testimony,  iuscribed  upon  his  tomb, 

“ In  componendia  odiis  Corsica  miraculom 

or  of  an  Ambrose  of  Sienna,  or  of  a cardi- 
nal Latin  Malebranche,  of  the  Frangepani 
family,  legate  of  the  pope,  who  persuaded 
the  Florentine  Guelphs  to  restore  the 
banished  Gibellines  to  their  country  and 
property,  in  1278,  on  the  place  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  reversing  all  decrees  against 
them,  and  causing  marriages  to  be  contrac- 
ted between  them,  so  that  ho  was  ever  after- 
wards styled  the  prince  of  peace,  or  of  St. 
Augustin  de  Gazothes,  or  of  Odon  de  la 
Sale,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Fisa,  or  of 

* Touron,  Hist,  des  Homines  lUust.  da  I'Oid. 
de  S.  Dom.  L 
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Berenger  de  Landon,  Mrho  became  arch- 
bishop  of  Compostella,  and  who  died  io 
discharging  ihe  office  of  incdiaior,  or  of 
Bernard  Guido,  or  of  an  Angelo  of  Perugia, 
that  true  angel  of  peace  to  Florence,  or  of  a 
Simon  SalierelU,  nuncio  of  Clement  V.,  or 
of  a blessed  Ventura  of  Bergamo,  who  con- 
ceived and  realized  the  idea  of  tenninating 
the  dissensions  of  a whole  peojdo  by  a 
pilgrimage?  Ten  thousand  Lombards  as- 
suming the  cross  for  their  standard,  and 
for  motto  three  words,  “ Peace,  Penance, 
Mercy,”  clad  all  in  while,  Imving  on  one 
side  of  their  habit  a cross,  and  on  the  other 
a dove,  with  an  olive  branch,  followed  this 
friar  to  Rome,  where,  at  his  suggestion, 
laying  aside  their  arms,  they  sealed  their 
peace  before  the  tomb  of  Si.  Peter.  On 
this  occasion,  the  warriors  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  daughter,  and  even  their 
children.  It  is  remarked  by  historians  that 
j this  new  inspiration  of  love  had  restored  the 
multitude  to  hannony  with  all  nature,  and 
that  the  spectacle  of  the  beautiful  regions 
through  which  they  passed,  gave  them  a 
taste  for  joys,  of  which,  while  haired  and 
vengeance  filled  their  breasts,  they  could 
have  had  no  C(»ncopl!on.  The  secular  his- 
torians of  the  middle  ages  abound  with  tes- 
timonies to  the  labour  of  these  friars,  many 
of  whom,  however,  they  only  knew  or  saw 
as  ii  were  in  passing.  Thus,  one  chronicler 
merely  says,  that  in  1429,  when  the  citizens 
of  Liege  were  greatly  divided,  Raphael,  a 
certain  preacher  from  Spain,  came  there, 
and  by  j)rcaching  and  winks  recalled  many 
from  contention  and  other  sins  to  peace.* 
Of  the  most  eminent,  however,  they  speak 
at  sufficient  length.  Thus,  in  1299,  they 
relate  bow  brother  Angelo  of  Faventia,  prior 
of  the  Dominicans,  with  Octolino  de  Man- 
dcllo.  made  concord  and  peace  between  the, 
govcniinctU  of  Bologna  and  those  of  the 
province  of  Ruuiagiia,  who  held  the  party  of 
lire  Lambcriazzi,  who  were  without  the  city ; 
and  how  in  couscipiencc  of  this  treaty,  the 
j merchams  thenceforth  travelled  Uirough  the 
! whole  province  safely  and  secure,  without 
i any  impediment.t 

Let  us  hear  one  of  their  narmtives.  The 
city  of  Bologna  was  stained  with  blood  by 
the  quarrels  of  the  Jeremies  and  the  Lamber- 
I lazzis.  A member  of  the  fonner  house,  in 
I love  with  the  young  Iinelda  Lambcriazzi, 
j had  been  assassinated  by  her  brothers  in 
J her  pr^-once.  After  seeing  him  fall  at  her 
feet,  she  stretched  lierstlf  upon  the  corpse 

• Chronic.  Comclii  Zantflict. 
t Aniiaiett  Foroiivienitcv,  ap.  Muratori,  Rer. 
Iial.  Script,  tom.  xxii.  , 


and  sucked  the  wounds,  which  were  infected 
with  so  deadly  a poison  from  the  poignards, 
that  expired  in  a few  minutes.  After 
this  tragedy,  the  two  families  were  bent  upon 
pursuing  each  other  with  redoubled  fury  : 
nevertheless,  brother  Latino,  a Dominican, 
overcame  their  thirst  for  vengeance,  and 
succeeded  in  reconciling  them  in  the  bonds 
of  a lasting  peace.  Bui  let  us  now  Itasten  to 
the  plain  of  Puguara,  where  an  immense 
multitude  from  the  marshes  of  Treviso  and 
from  Lombardy,  is  assembled  at  the  voice  < 
of  brother  John  de  Sclcdo  of  Vicenza,  of  } 
whom  the  ancient  historians  speak  as  fol-  ! 
lows : **  Friar  John,  of  the  order  of  preachers,  ; 
was  the  son  of  Mancliiii,  a lawyer  of  V'icenza.  j 
Since  the  time  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
liiere  never  were  such  inuUiludcs  gathered  ' 
together  in  his  name,  ns  were  assembled  to  | 
hear  this  friar  preach  peace.  He  came  first  I 
to  Padua  and  made  peace  there;  then  he  | 
went  to  Treviso  and  did  the  same,  as  also  i 
with  the  Felirini  and  the  Bellimcnses.  Then 
he  brought  peace  to  the  lords  of  Cainino,  ; 
Coneglano,  and  Romana.  In  like  manner 
the  citizens  of  Vicenza,  Verona,  Mantua, 
and  Breccia,  were  restojx'd  to  concord  by  , 
his  means.  He  had  such  power  over  all  j 
minds,  that  every  where  he  was  penniilcd 
to  arrange  the  teims  of  peace.  Through 
reverence  for  him,  the  greatest  ))urt  of  the 
imiUitude  used  to  hear  him  with  bare  feet. 
Many  who  had  been  mortal  enemies,  moved  1 
by  hi.s  preaching,  of  their  own  accord,  em- 
braced and  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  ^ 
peace.*  On  arriving  at  Verona,  he  found 
the  Giielphs  of  that  city  disposed  for  peace, 
and  he  produced  an  eUect  even  on  the  o]>- 
pusiie  party.  He  spoke  of  peace  with  such 
eloquence  iu  the  forum,  that  Eccelino  him- 
self, w ho  surpassed  in  lerocily  all  men  of  his  | 
lime,  was  moved  to  tears,  and  to  promise  i 
ih&i  he  would  agree  to  whatever  the  arbiters  I 
should  determine  hetween  him  and  Ricciar-  : 
diis,  count  of  St.  Boniface. f I 

At  Bologna,  he  persuaded  the  citizens  to 
renounce  all  party  spirit  and  animosity,  and  ' 
to  adopt  a mode  of  saluting  one  another  ; 
mutually  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
Usage  passed  into  other  cities  of  Lombaidy, 
and,  finally,  into  all  the  Italian  provinces. 
The  establishment  of  a general  peace  by 
this  blessed  friar,  and  tho  union  of  such 
multitudes  who  accepted  it  in  the  bonds  of 
the  charily  of  Christ,  are  described  by  con- 
temporary authors  as  giving  rise  to  a scene 

* Gerardi  Maurisu  Historia  ap.  Mur.  Rer.  It. 
Script,  viii. 

t Kicciardi  Comit  S.  Bon.  Vita  ap.  Mur.  Rer. 
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unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
“In  1233/'  says  one  of  them,  “brother 
John  Scledo  came  into  the  marshes  of  Padua 
from  the  region  of  Bologna,  and  made  many 
sermons  in  the  city  and  through  the  marshes, 
and  God  was  with  him.  This  just  mau  had 
always  before  his  eyes,  the  authority  which 
saith,  ‘bcali  pedes  portantes  pacein;'  he 
wished  to  make  jicace  between  them ' and 
the  nobles  of  Lombardy,  and  those  of  the 
marshes  and  Komagua.  Having  called  all 
the  princes  of  the  marshes  into  the  meadow 
of  the  vale  at  Padua,  ho  made  a solemn  ser- 
mon, and  ordained  that  in  the  ensuing 
month  of  August  they  should  meet  in  the 
campagna  of  Verona,  near  the  river  Alaco, 
which  was  done.  Thither  came  the  barons, 

I rectors,  magistrates,  and  such  a multitude 
I of  people,  that  I believe  the  like  had  never 
I been  seen  before  in  Lombardy;  and  the 
friar  stood  on  a wooden  stand  sixty  cubits 
high,  constructed  for  the  pur)>ose  at  a spot 
called  Paquara,  on  the  river  side  about  (our 
miles  from  Verona;  and  there  he  proposed 
that  authority,  ‘Pacein  meam  do  vohis; 
))acem  relinquo  vohis and  then  he  preached 
authoritatively  peace  to  all  the  Lombards, 
and  to  all  Italy:  and  he  added  waniings  and 
denunciations  against  any  who  should  dare 
I in  future  to  interrupt  that  blessed  peace. 
Similarly  ho  established  peace  at  Vicenza, 
and  Peliro,  and  at  other  places.’’*  ’I'he 
treaty  between  tlio  Guelphs  and  Gibellines, 
which  was  drawn  up  on  this  occasion  by  , 
brother  John,  may  be  seen,  at  length,  in  the  | 
great  work  of  Miiratori,-|-  where  it  stands 
like  a monument,  to  piuve  the  truth  of  what 
the  poet  says,  that 

" Peace  hath  her  victories  no  Icm  renowned  than 
war." 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  mendicant  orders  in  these 
glorious  deeds  only  revived  the  examples  of 
more  ancient  times.  The  Holy  See  had 

* Chronic.  Rolandini,  c.  7.  ap.  Giev.  ’Thcuur. 
Antiq.  Ital.  tom.  vi. 

f Antiq.  Ital.  iv.  p.  1171. 


always  laboured  to  cause  associations  for  a 
pacific  end,  and  to  inspire  the  nations  with 
a love  of  peace.  One  of  the  constitutions 
of  Othobono,  legate  of  the  pope  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  commanded 
that  throughout  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  every  year,  on  the  day  after  the 
octave  of  Pentecost,  there  should  be  a public 
and  solemn  iirocession,  in  which  all  the 
faithful  were  to  return  thanks  to  God  for 
the  tranquillity  which  had  been  restored  to 
them,  and  to  ]>ray  devoutly  for  the  ]tenna- 
nence  of  peace  and  concord.*  With  sup- 
plications of  this  kind  our  present  book 
almost  commenced.  I rejoice  to  meet  with 
this  procession  of  otir  ancestors,  to  biing 
it  thus  solemnly  and  impressively  to  an  end. 

Such  then  were  some  of  the  labours  of 
the  blessed  peace-makers  during  ages  of 
faith,  conducing  to  that  mirth  which  is  in 
heaven,  when  earthly  things  made  even  at- 
attone  together : fulfilling,  as  an  ancient 
author  says,  the  words  of  Isaiah,  “that  the 
wolf  should  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  that  a 
child  should  lead  them."  Such  were  their 
vows,  and  so  were  they  repaid. 

The  monks  and  friars  have  conducted  us 
to  the  threshold  of  those  true  asylums  of 
peace,  of  which,  in  the  beginning,  I said 
that  we  should  speak,  where  souls  through 
poweis  that  faith  bestowed  won  rest,  and 
ease,  and  peace,  with  bliss  that  angels 
shared.  Our  course  tends  right  unto  the 
summit.  On  to  the  abbey  ! as  the  poet 
says.  Already  we  have  met  the  men  who 
come  from  it,  whose  strains  still  sound  to  ns 
like  the  sweet  south  that  breathes  upon  a 
bank  of  violets  : but  no  more  yet  of  this  ; 
for  ’tis  a chronicle  of  day  by  day,  not  a re- 
lation for  a visit,  nor  befitting  this  late 
meeting.  Here  will  we  repose,  and  wait 
till  the  mom,  in  golden  mantle  clad,  shall 
walk  o’er  the  dew  of  yon  bright  eastern  hill. 
So  that,  gentle  reader,  with  respect  to  the 
peace  enjoyed  and  imparted  during  faithful 
ages,  half  yet  remains  unsaid. 

* Lyndwood,  CooftitntioDn  Anglia. 
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fection.  Now  lest  any  one  should  imagine 
that  an  inquiry  into  the  spirit  and  manners 
of  tliis  separate  world,  (for  the  monastic 
life,  in  fact,  constituted  a world  in  itself,) 
would  lead  us  aside  tp  consider  things  of 
secondary  importance  to  the  general  society 
of  men,  let  us  begin  by  obsening  the  im- 
mense and  universal  character  of  these  great 
institutions  : for  this  people,  so  peculiarly 
seated  in  tlie  beauty  and  plenitude  of 
peace,  was  not  confined  to  any  one  locality 
or  nation;  it  was  spread  over  the  whole 
earth,  and  no  place  was  left  without  the 
tranquillizing  influence  of  its  philosophy 
and  of  its  manners.  Witliout  attempting 
to  trace  the  progress  of  the  monastic  orders, 
some  estimate  of  tlieir  diffusion  may  be 
formed  from  the  incidental  notices  re- 
specting them,  which  occur  in  any  of  the 
local  historians  bf  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  cloistral  community  ofOnrynchus 
were  10,000  monks.  They  sened  besides 
twelve  parish-churches  for  the  people,  whose 
manners  were  so  formed  by  them,  tliat  the 
whole  city  seemed  one  chun^h.  In  Iler- 
mopolis  were  ,'iOO  monks  ; at  Nitria  their 
number  amounted  to  ,5000 ; at  Cellia  to 
ilOOO.  Hut  confining  our  view  to  the 
western  church,  we  find  that  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Finnian,  at  Clonard,  in  Ireland, 
in  which  St,  Columbkill  studied,  there 
were  at  one  time  3000  monks.  The  abbey 
of  Bangor,  near  Carrickfergiis,  founded 
about  the  year  555,  and  restored  by  St. 
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HE  ancients  used  to  say,  as 
we  find  from  the  Gorgias  of 
Plato,  that  it  was  not  lawful 
to  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a 

narrative,  and  leave  it  without 

a head,  lest  it  should  wander  about  s{)CCtre- 
like  in  that  condition.  In  accordance  with 
this  Athenian  fancy,  which  happens  here 
to  coincide  with  graver  motives,  we  must 
proceed  to  place,  as  it  were,  the  head  on 
our  last  history,  by  commemorating  a par- 
ticular class  of  persons,  who  in  a still  more 
peculiar  manner  fulfilled  the  divine  pro- 
phecy, “ Sedebit  populus  meus  in  pulchri- 
tudine  pacis,  in  talemaculis  fiducite,  et  in 
requie  opulenta,”*  and  whose  lives  seem 
to  have  been  especially  foreshown  by  the 
same  great  voice,  declaring,  “ Opus  justiti® 
pax  : cultus  justiti®  silentium  et  Securitas 
usque  in  sempitemum."  My  theme  pur- 
suing then,  I have  to  speak  of  the  multitudes 
whose  steps  the  cloister  guarded  during 
ages  of  faith  ; for  without  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  their  lives  and  customs, 
our  history  would  be  incomplete,  and  as  it 
were  headless ; since,  after  all,  it  was  chiefly 
in  monasteries  that  peace  found  its  sin- 
cerest  worshippers,  and  the  most  devoted 
ministers  to  dispense  and  propagate  it  on 
earth ; for  it  was  within  their  walls  that 
all  we  have  hitherto  seen  of  peace  and  of 
pacific  influence  existed  in  the  fullest  per- 

* Is.  xxxii. 
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Malachias  after  its  destniction  by  the  Danes, 
of  which  St.  Deriiard  says,  " a place  truly 
holy,  and  fruitful  in  saints,  most  plentifully 
producing  fruit  to  God,”  from  which  caiuo 
St,  Columbunand  St. Gull,  contained  before 
the  death  of  its  fi'under,  St.  C'ouigal,  1000 
monks.  In  Hongor,  in  Wales,  there  wero 
eight  divisions,  each  of  300  monks.  In 
the  year  000,  there  were  more  than  1000 
monks  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Sylvester,  at 
Nonantula.  The  ablv-y  of  .Iiimiege  soon 
alter  its  foundation  by  St.  Philibert  and 
queen  Hathilde,  contained  OOO  monks ; 
many  bishops,  clerks,  and  noble  laics, 
retiring  thither  to  reiiounie  the  world.  In 
the  abls’V  of  Fulda,  under  Haban  Jlaur, 
there  were  more  than  370  monks,  when 
Count  F.rlnfried  sent  thither  for  monks  to 
place  in  Hirschau,*  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, under  St.  Peter  the  Wnerable.  there 
were  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny  nearly  100 
monks,  besides  an  immense  number  of 
guests,  anil  a multitude  of  ]ioor. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Grderic  Vitulis 
says,  “that  the  venerable  Hugo,  ublmt  of 
Cduny,  during  the  si.vty-four  years  of  his 
rule,  admitted  more  tlian  Hi.Ooo  monks 
into  the  ranks  of  the  laird’s  host."*  The 
same  author  relates,  that  on  the  day  of 
his  own  ordination  at  Ilouen,  the  army 
of  Christ  was  augmented  by  nearly  700 
clerks,  who  received  dilTerent  orders.* 
Brother  .Iordan  of  Sa.vony,  tlie  sts’oud 
general  of  the  Dominicans,  gave  the  habit 
to  more  tban  a thousand  men,  whom  he 
alone  had  gained  to  the  order. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  in 
Milan  1 10  fiiars  in  the  Dominican,  and 
100  in  the  Franci.scan  convent.l  In  the 
same  city,  at  that  time,  then-  wen-  sixty 
hermits  of  St.  Augustin,  and  thirty  Car- 
mclites.'i  The  jiroportions  were  about  the 
same  elsewhere : when  Mabillon  visited 
the  abbeys  of  F'.insiedeln  and  St,  Gall,  then- 
were  100  monies  ihTach.  besides  nmices.* 
Before  the  revolution  in  l.'i'tl,  eighteen 
monasteries  and  churches  were  in  the 
single  town  of  Eisemu-h.  which  were  de- 
stroyed in  one  day.  From  these  few  state- 
ments it  is  evident,  that  the  religious 
orders  embraced  an  immense  part  of  the 
po|mlation,  and,  thereforo,  we  should  cer- 
laiidy  lie  unable  to  form  any  just  estimate 
of  the  number  of  men  who  loved  and  cn- 


• 7’rithem.  in  Chronic.  Ilirsch. 
r bib.  xi.  J Ibid, 

^ Gualvanei  de  la  Flamma,  Hist  Med.  ap.  Mur. 
Rer.  Il  Script,  xi. 

ii  .\imalca  .Mediot.  c.  53,  ap.  id.  xvi. 
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joyed  peace  in  the  middle  ages,  if  we  did 
not  take  into  account  these  immense  and 
widely-spread  communities  of  the  professed 
jiacilic. 

We  have  seen  what  dark  calamitous 
times  nlllicted  the  Holy  Church  while 
ivnping  the  immortal  fruits  of  faith.  In 
the  year  4 SO.  when  St.  Benedict  was  bom. 
the  aspect  of  Europe  was  deplorable.  Italy 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  Odoacre.  Spain 
and  .Aquitaine  under  that  of  Alaric,  Ixith 
of  them  Arian  princes,  that  is,  at  enmity 
with  truth,  the  fountain  of  peace.  Gallacia 
was  subject  to  the  Arian  Suevi ; Childeric, 
king  of  the  F’ runes,  was  an  idolater.  The 
Burgundians,  who  were  Arians,  occupied 
not  a small  part  of  Gaul ; and  Gennany, 
with  a part  of  Britain,  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  God.  This  wa.s,  nevertheless,  the 
moment  when  the  holy  institute  of  SL 
Benedict  arosi-,  which  was  founded  about 
the  year  on  Mount  Cassino,  where, 
Bcisirditig  to  the  remark  of  Mabillon,  there 
was  jinividcd  a safe  asylum  against  human 
misery.*  I.ong  afterwards  the  state  of 
Europe,  in  regard  to  peace,  continued  to 
lie  calamitous.  Gaul,  in  particular,  was 
ruled  with  a rod  of  iron ; and  Europe 
generally,  in  tlie  seventh  century,  was  so 
distracted,  that  Pope  Agatho,  in  the  name 
of  the  Bomun  Synod,  claiming  indulgence 
for  the  diminished  literary  glory  of  the 
Western  (.'hurch,  uses  these  affecting,  and, 
as  Mabillon  says,  truly  golden  words. 
••  Since  in  our  regions  the  fury  of  different 
notions  rages  daily,  at  one  time  conflicting, 
at  another  traversing,  at  another  ravaging 
— our  whole  life  is  f^ull  of  solicitude — Et 
sola  est  nostra  substantia  fides  nostra,  cum 
qua  nobis  vivere  summa  est  gloria."  But 
lill  the  while,  where  the  evil  perhaps  was 
greatest,  under  the  terrible  sceptres  of 
t’hildebert.  Clotairti  I.,  Chilperic,  Clotaire 
II.,  and  Dagoliert  I.,  warlike  kings,  for 
whom  the  b'reueh,  at  that  time  still  fero- 
cious, evinced  an  astonishing  sympathy, 
and  a fididity  unalterable  ; there  were  exisP 
ing  the  peaceful  multitudes  to  whom 
monasteries  gave  both  peace  and  the  means 
of  its  propagation.  Even  secular  historians 
remark,  that  while  the  spirit  of  discord 
pennded  countries,  as  in  Ireland,  arming 
the  natives  against  each  other,  immense 
multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  enjoyed  and  worshipped  peace  in 
the  seclusion  of  monasteries : for  though 
to  many  unknown,  these  tranquil  commu- 
nities existed  in  the  midst  of  the  disorders 

* Mabillon,  Priefat.  in  1 Swc.  Benedic.  u. 
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and  troubles  of  the  worldly  life.  The  I 
true  lovers  of  peace  were,  however,  gene- 
I rally  led  to  discover  them,  like  St.  Augus- 
tin, who  says,  “ I was  astonished  when  I 
I heard  them  speak  of  this  great  Monk 
j Anthony,  of  whom  I had  known  nothing 
till  that  hour.  I was  Hlled  with  amaze. 

' hearing  of  his  recent  memory  and  his 
miracles  so  near  our  time  in  testimony  to 
the  faith  of  tlie  Catholic  Church.  Then 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  multitude 
■I  of  monasteries,  and  the  solitary  holy  men 
;j  of  the  desert,  of  whom  we  had  known 
[j  nothing.  There  was  a monastery  at  Milan, 

|i  full  of  good  men,  without  the  walls  of  the 
; city,  under  the  care  of  St.  Ambrose,  and 
! we  did  not  know  of  its  existence.”*  Thus 
; too,  no  doubt,  it  was  in  Gaul,  while  eniel 
Merovingians  reigned.  Then  when  the 
gloom  had  passed,  under  the  Carlovingians, 
cities  yielded  in  importance  and  influence 
to  abbeys,  which  were  like  great  castles, 
fortified,  containing  all  things  requisite 
for  a regular  and  pacific;  life.  In  the  j 
work  entitled,  “Gallia  Christiana,”  one  is  j 
astonished  to  see  the  prodigious  number  { 

of  abbevs  and  convents  in  the  cities  of 
^ 

France.  Hence  an  ancient  writer  cries — 

I “ Felix  refric  Francorum, 

j Parens  IcKcunda  lantorum 

I Bencdicii 

I 

“If  any  thing,"  says  one  historian,  “could 
reconcile  the  eyes  of  humanity  to  the 
pictures  offered  by  the  first  ages  of  our 
monarchy,  it  would  be  withotit  doubt  those 
spontaneous  unions  of  pacific  men,  who 
fled  from  a cormpUal  and  desolated  society, 
j in  order  to  meditate  on  a better  world,  to 
! preserve  kindled  for  future  generations  the 
j torch  of  truth.”! 

; But  what  Christian  land  was  left  with- 
I out  this  happiness  ? “ The  drama  of  his- 

I tory,”  says  a recent  historian  of  Ireland, 
speaking  of  very  early  times,  “ begins  to 
assume  an  entirely  difterent  character. 
Instead  of  the  ferocious  strife  of  kings  and 
chieftains,  we  have  the  pure  and  })eaceful 
j triumphs  of  religion.  Illustrious  saints  of 
' both  sexes  pass  in  review  liefore  our  eyes  ; 

\ the  cowl  and  veil  eclij)se  the  glory  even  of 
the  regal  crown,  and  instead  of  the  grand 
and  festive  halls  of  Tara  and  Emania,  the 
lonely  cell  of  the  fasting  penitent  becomes 
the  scene  of  fame."  So  that,  in  fact,  during 

• Confess.  Lib.  viii.  6 

t Anonym.  CarthusianLs  de  Religion.  Origine 
ap.  Martcne  Vet.  .Script.  Collect  tom.  vi. 

I Laoglois  Essai  Hist,  sut  I’Abbaye  de  Fonte- 
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the  most  disturbed  periods  of  the  middle 
ages,  no  warrior  could  ever  reduce  men 
wlio  really  loved  peace  to  the  dilemma  in 
which  Crosar  places  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles, saying — 

" At  enim  contagia  bslli 
Dira  fiigaitt:  dabitis  pODiias  pro  pace  petita  ; 

Et  nihil  esse  meo  discetis  tutius  svo, 

Quam,  duce  mo,  bdlum.”* 

For,  in  consequence  of  the  foundations 
of  faith,  subjects  as  the  sons  of  a great 
family  were  always  at  liberty  to  choose  and 
follow  either  peace  or  its  opposite.  “Gista, 
widow  of  Earl  Godwin,  had  seven  sons," 
says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “Suenon,  Tostic, 
Herald,  Guorth,  Elfgar,  Leofwin,  and 
Vulvod;  all  were  earls  distinguished  by 
great  personal  beauty  and  merits,  though 
their  ends  were  different.  Elfgar  and  Vul- 
vod, who  loved  God,  lived  holily  and  hap- 
pily; the  first,  a pilgrim  and  monk,  died 
at  Klieiins  in  the  tiue  faith ; the  other  died 
honourably  dt  Salisbury’.  The  five  others, 
devoted  to  arms,  perished  in  different 
places  by  the  sword. ”+ 

The  prodigious  number  of  disciples 
which  each  worship]>er  of  j>eace  drew  after 
him  from  the  first  moment  of  his  conver- 
sion, is  a fact  which  sufficiently  indicates 
the  attnujtions  possessed  by  this  society 
distinct  from  that  of  the  world,  though 
ever  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  blessed  youth 
Francis  de  Paula,  for  instance,  in  1435, 
retires  into  a cave  in  a desert  place,  and 
lo  ! Bulthtujar,  Bernardino.  Paulus,  Fran- 
cis, Antonins,  Andrew,  Archangelo,  Nicho- 
laus,  Angelo,  Nicholas  a Nucito,  John  and 
Florentinus  follow  him.!  How  should  we 
be  detained,  if  we  were  to  speak  of  the 
multitudes  leading  the  pacific  life  in  the 
more  celebrated  regions  in  monastic  his- 
tory ? Such,  for  example,  as  Suabia,  which 
the  historians  of  St.  Gall  style  “the  land 
of  the  saints. ”§  St.  Peter  Damain  says, 
“ That  the  whole  world  was  full  of  monks  ;’j| 
tliat  is,  of  men  who  loved,  eiyoyed,  and 
propagated  peace.  Places  of  monastic  re- 
treat existed  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Church.1I  There  were  monks  in 
Gaul  lw;fore  the  time  of  St.  Martin;  for 
there  were  some  in  the  island  of  St.  Barbara 
above  tin*  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  the 
Rhone,  who  received  the  Christians  that 
tied  from  the  persecution  of  Septimtw 

* Lucan,  iii.  t Lib.  iii. 

+ Chronic.  Ord.  Minimorum. 

§ Eckchard  IV.  in  Lib.  Benedict 
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Severus.*  How  many  arose  in  Sicily  in 
the  earlier  times  may  be  witnessed  in  the 
histories  of  that  island,!  where  the  ancient 
Greek  monasteries  were  rebuilt  by  Counts 
Robert  and  Roger,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Sarassins,  as  were  the  six  Benedictine 
abbeys  founded  there  by  St.  Gregory  tlie 
Great,  out  of  his  own  patrimony.^  Mount 
rElna,  that  had  been  formerly  devoted 
to  the  vain  worship  of  the  Gentiles,  was 
in  the  first  Christian  ages  covered  with 
monasteries  for  tlie  worship  of  the  one 
true  God.§  Calabria — which  was  the  first 
part  of  Italy,  after  Rome,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith,  St.  Paul  having  preached 
at  Rhegium,  and  which  produced  so  many 
martyrs  in  early  and  modem  times, — b& 
came  another  Hgypt  in  regard  to  monas- 
teries. It  is  delightful  to  survey  in  local 
histories  the  celebrated  monasteries  of  this 
region,  so  abundantly  endowed,  and  pro- 
ducing such  wise  and  holy  men,  who  threw 
in  the  shade  those  old  Pythagonean  days 
among  that  illustrious  people ; to  visit  this 
cradle  of  St  Benedict,  St  Basil,  and  St 
Bernard,  tliis  mother  of  hermits  dwelling 
amidst  herrocks  and  wo<jds,  and  odoriferous 
hills. 'I  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Italian  monasteries  were  built  chiefly 
in  Milan,  Rome,  Ravenna,  Nola,  in  Cam- 
pagna,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Etruscan 
sea.*'  How  prodigiously  these  were  multi- 
plied in  later  times,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  number  of  monasteries  visited  by 
Ferdinand  Ughelli,  the  Florentine  monk 
and  abbot  of  the  Tria  Fontana,  at  Rome, 
when  he  was  composing  his  great  work, 
the  "Italia  Sacra.”  But,  extending  our 
view  over  Europe,  let  us  recall  the  names 
and  site  of  a few  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  great  asylums  of  pacific  men  in  ages 
of  faith.  The  tracks  of  the  Great  Benedict 
lead  from  Subiaco  to  blest  Cassino's  holy 
bill,  both  such  places  of  divine  peace. 

Passing  over  these,  Italy  for  many  ages 
gloried  in  her  abbeys  of  Pomposa,  in  the 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  two  leagues  from  the 
sea,  near  the  south  branch  of  the  Po  ; of 
Nonantula,  ten  miles  from  Modena,  founded 
in  752  by  Anselm,  duke  of  Friuli,  whose 
sister  Giseltrude  was  wife  of  Aistulph.  king 
of  the  Longobards  ; of  Cluse  in  Piemont, 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 
deserved  to  he  compared  with  Cluny ; of 
St.  Peter  a Coelo-aureo  in  Pavia ; of  St. 
Justina  at  Padua ; of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
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gclist  at  Parma ; of  St.  George  at  Venice, 
where  Mauroseni,  one  of  the  companiona 
of  Romuald,  was  abbot ; of  St.  Peter  at 
Mantua ; of  St.  Maria  in  Florence ; of  St 
Appollinare  in  Classe,  near  Ravenna;  of 
St  Lorenzo  at  Capua ; of  Camaldoli  and 
Vallembroaa,  in  the  Appenines;  of  Cava 
in  the  country  of  Salerno,  5000  paces  from 
the  city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Fenetra  which 
Muratori  reckons  the  second  in  importance, 
after  Mount-Cassino.*  Turning  to  Gaul, 
we  find  at  a short  distance  from  Poitiers, 
at  a spot  called  Lignge,  the  first  convent 
built  by  St  Martin,  which  continued  to  the 
last  times  to  produce  many  eminent  men. 
On  becoming  bishop  of  Tours,  he  built  a 
second  abbey  two  miles  from  the  city,  which 
was  the  celebrated  house  of  Marmoutier, 
the  great  nursery  of  bishops,  and  the  school 
of  science  in  France.  It  was  here  that  St. 
Martin  was  entombed  : the  abbey  bearing 
his  name  at  Amiens  was  on  the  site  of  the 
house  where  the  saint  resided,  while  yet  a 
soldier.!  St  Benedict  on  tlie  Loire,  in 
the  village  of  Fleury, — founded  by  Leude- 
bod  in  the  reign  of  Clotaire  II.  in  623, 
possessing  the  body  of  St.  Bcnet,  renowned 
in  tlie  tenth  centuiy,  under  most  holy  and 
learned  abbots,  and  resorted  to  by  multi- 
tudes of  youth  from  all  countries,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  Constantine  the  Scholastic, 
— was  in  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  eight 
leagues  from  that  city.  Aniane  founded 
by  St.  Benet,  son  of  the  count  of  Maguelore, 

I and  especially  protected  by  Charlemagne, 
was  seated  in  a valley,  on  the  little  river 
Aniane,  in  the  diocese  of  Montpellier,  be- 
tween that  city  and  Lodeve.  At  a league 
distance  was  the  monastery  of  Gello,  or  of 
St.  William  of  the'  Desert,  founded  bj 
William,  dukf^  of  AquitAine,  one  of  the 
peers  of  Charlemagne.  The  abbey  of  St. 
Lucien.  founded  by  Childeric,  was  at  Beau* 
vais.  Luxeuil  was  in  Franche-comte,  in 
the  diocese  of  Besan^on,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Vosge  towards  Lorraine. 
After  leaving  this  his  first  foundation  in 
Gaul.  St.  Columbau  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  Dissentis  in  the  Rhetian  Alps,  in  a 
desert  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  subsequently  Bobbio  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appenines,  at  which  you  arrive  by  a road 
from  Chiavera.  The  abbey  of  St.  Germain 
dcs  Prez,  founded  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  holy  patriarch  of  the  order,*  was  at  the 
extremity  of  the  gardens  of  the  royal  palace 

• Mur.  Her.  It  Script  vi. 
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in  A suburb  of  Paris.  Corby,  in  Piccardy, 
\rhence  such  great  lights  issued  in  ancient 
times,  was  three  leagues  distant  from 
Amiens.  St.  Riquier  was  two  leagues  from 
Abbeville,  which  was  originally  but  the 
villa  or  farm-house  of  the  abbey.*  Ferrers, 
of  which  Lupus  was  abbot  in  843,  was  a 
monastery  in  the  diocese  of  Sens,  four 
miles  from  Montargis,  on  the  road  to 
Lyons.  Vezelay,  founded  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Count  Gerard  de  Rousillon,  so 
celebrated  in  old  romance,  was  eight  leagues 
distant  from  Au.verro.  Aureliac,  founded 
by  St.  Gerald,  count  of  Aurelia,  was  in  the 
diocese  of  Clermont.  On  seeing  that  little 
islet  of  Lerins,  on  the  coast  of  Antibes, 
with  its  arid  fields  and  its  meagre  tufts  of 
pines,  one  could  never  divine  the  part 
which  this  spot  of  earth  played  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  Gaul  from  the 
year  410,  when  St.  Ilonorat  first  retired  to 
a hennitage  there.  But  here  stood  the 
renowned  monastery  which  was  built  soon 
after,  from  which  so  many  saints  were 
drawn.  Bee,  founded  by  Herluin,  in  1040, 
where  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  wore  priors, 
was  in  the  diocese  of  Ilouen,  on  the  little 
river  Bee,  eight  leagues  west  from  that  city. 
Faremoutier,  founded  by  St.  Fare  in  017, 
was  in  Brie,  on  the  river  Morin,  five 
leagues  from  Meau.x.  Flay  wa.s  in  the 
diocese  of  Beauvais.  Fontevrauld  wa.s  on 
the  borders  of  Poitou  towards  Angou,  in 
the  diocese  of  Poitiers.  Liessies,  where 
Louis  of  Blois  was  abbot,  founded  in  701 
by  Count  Wigbert,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  Hainault,  five  miles  from  Avennes. 
Premontre,  chosen  by  St  Norbert,  for  the 
central  house  of  his  order,  was  in  a valley 
in  the  forest  of  Couoy,  in  the  diocese  of 
Laon,  which  was  a desert  in  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  centuty. 

Cisteaux,  the  mother  house  of  the  order, 
founded  by  Odo,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
1098,  was  five  leagues  from  Dijon,  in  the 
diocese  of  Chalons.  La  Fert6  was  the 
first  branch  house,  founded  by  the  Seig- 
neurs de  Vergy.  ^ The  second  was  at 
Pontigny,  in  Champagne,  on  the  rivor 
Serain,  one  league  from  Ligny-le-Chateau, 
and  four-and-a-half  from  Auxerre.  The 
third  daughter  was  Clairvaulx,  founded  in 
1115,  by  Thibaud,  count  of  Champagne. 
This  abbey  stood  on  the  river  Aube.  > Mori- 
mond,  the  fourth  daughter,  founded  in 
1115  by  Odolricus  de  Agrimont,  was  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine  and  Burgundy. 
From  these  four  houses  all  the  Cistercian 
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abbeys  in  the  world  took  their  origin.* 
Molesme  was  in  Champagne,  three  leagues 
from  Chatillon-sur-Seine.  Cluny  was  on 
the  river  Grone,  on  tlie  borders  of  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  five  leagues  from 
Macon,  and  fifteen  from  Lyons.  Paray- 
le-Monial  was  in  Charolais ; St.  Selectus 
was  near  Narbonne  ; Bourgeul  was  on  the 
Loire  ; Malliac,  founded  in  990,  w as  near 
Poitiers ; St.  Coluinban  was  in  Sens  ; St. 
Maglor,  founded  in  979,  and  St.  Mary  des 
Champs  in  994,  were  in  Paris:  and  St. 
Albin,  founded  in  966,  was  in  Anjou.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  Spanish  monasteries, 
which  was  later,  writers  of  that  kingdom 
give  us  this  account.  They  relate,  that  in 
the  sixth  century,  Donatus,  a monk  and 
disciple  of  a certain  hermit  in  Africa,  fore- 
seeing the  violence  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
fled  in  a ship  into  Spain  with  seventy 
monks,  and  a quantity  of  manuscripts. 
In  Spain  he  was  received  by  an  illustrious 
and  religious  woman,  Minicca,  and  there 
hebuiltthe  monastery  of  Ser\itanum,  which 
was  the  first  raonastciy  in  Spain.f  Of  these 
1 shall  only  mention  the  monastery  of 
Alcoba,  so  magnificent,  so  fruitful  in  learn- 
ing, so  venerable  in  antiquity,  “in  which,” 
says  John  of  Bruges,  “you  discern  the 
authority  and  sanctity  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  the  grandeur  of  Kings  Alfonso  and 
Henry.”l 

Among  the  German  monasteries  of  re- 
nown, the  site  of  a few  of  the  most  illus- 
trious must  be  present  to  every  one’s 
recollection.  “The  most  celebrated,"  as 
Trithoraius  says,  “were  Fulda,  founded 
by  St.  Boniface,  in  Franconia  towards 
Hesse  and  Thuringia.  The  abbey  of  St 
Peter  and  St  Paul  in  Weissenbui^,  in  the 
diocese  of  Spires,  founded  by  King  Dago- 
bert : that  of  St.  Alban,  near  Mayence, 
founded  by  ancient  kings  of  France  ; that 
of  St  Gall  in  Suabia ; that  of  Keichnaw, 
near  Constance,  founded  by  Pirminius, 
disciple  of  St  Maur;  that  of  Hirsfeld, 
four  miles  from  Fulda,  founded  by  St 
Lullus  ; that  of  St.  Mathias,  near  Treves, 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Teutonic  houses ; 
Mediolacensis,  in  Lorraine,  founded  by  St 
Lutwin,  who  from  being  duke  became  a 
monk  and  abbot  and  archbishop  of  Treves ; 
the  abbeys  of  St.  Maurice  at  Dolegis,in  the 
diocese  of  Treves ; that  of  Stavelot  in  the 
diocese  of  Liege,  four  leagues  from  Spa,  of 
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immense  fame ; that  of  New  Corby,  in 
Saxony,  founded  by  the  abbot  of  Corby,  in 
Piccardy,  from  wbirb  came  forth  apostles 
to  many  nations  ; that  of  St.  Maximinus, 
near  the  walls  of  Troves,  wliich  some  think 
existed  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  in 
which  certainly  there  were  monks  in  the 
time  of  St  Augustin  ; the  abbey  of  Prum, 
in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  in  a valley  on 
the  little  river  Prum,  founded  in  7il  by 
Bertrade,  grandmother  of  Berta,  wife  of 
King  Pepin,  who  had  a castle  one  league 
from  the  place,  of  which  Assuerus,  count 
of  Anjou,  was  the  first  abbot,  and  Ilirschau, 
eight  miles  from  Spires,  founded  in  8:10 
by  Erlafred,  count  of  Calba,  with  his  sons 
Nottung  and  Ermendred,  and  restored  by 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  who  was  of  the  family  of 
Dagburgh,  and  .\delbert,  count  of  Calba, 
with  Wiltrude.  his  most  devout  wife.* 

Other  great  Teutonic  houses  were  Gem- 
bloux,  in  a hollow  four  leagues  to  the 
north-west  fbom  Namur,  founded  in  992, 
by  St.  Guibert,  seigneur  de  Gembloux,  who 
formed  it  out  of  the  castle  in  which  he  was 
bom.  Villcrs,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
abbeys,  not  only  of  Brabant,  but  of  the 
whole  Cistercian  order,  on',  account  of  the 
great  men  it  has  given  to  the  church, 
seated  in  a gorge  between  two  mountains, 
on  the  way  to  Nivcilc.  The  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  St.  Vaast  at  Arras,  which  dated 
from  the  seventh  century,  when  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Aubeit,  bishop  of  Arras, 
built  it  over  the  oratory  where  the  saint 
was  buried;  Lobes,  founded  in  540  by  St. 
Landelin  on  the  Sambre,  four  leagues  from 
Philippeville,  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray; 
Qucdlinbourg.  in  Saxony,  in  the  diocese  of 
Halberstad.  founded  by  blessed  Matilda, 
queen  of  Germany,  and  King  Heniy  the 
fowler,  her  husband,  of  which  the  abbess 
was  the  first  princes  of  the  empire ; Scling- 
stad,  in  the  diocese  of  Mayence,  founded 
by  Eginhard ; Steinfeldt,  in  the  diocese  of 
Cologne,  to  which  retired  tlie  blessed  Her- 
man .Joseph,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the 
three  foundations  of  King  Dagobert,  Elvo- 
nensis,  in  which  he  was  buried,  Blandinum 
near  Ghent,  and  St.  Bavon,  so  called  from 
Count  Bavo,  who  there  deposed  his  knightly 
anns,  became  a monk,  and  ilied  in  sanctity. 

Of  the  monasteries  in  the  British  islands, 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  were  Bangor  in 
Ireland  founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  St. 
Comgall,  a disciple  of  Finstan.  in  the 
county  of  Down  in  Ulster,  not  far  from  the 
sea,  where  the  passage  to  Scotland  was 
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short,  and  Bangor  in  Wales,  in  Flintshire, 
which  Bede  calls  the  most  renowned  cloister 
of  the  Britons,  and  which  was  organized 
and  flourishing,  when  St.  Augustin  came 
from  Home.  Here,  as  indeed  in  nearly  all 
other  countries,  the  foundation  of  monas- 
teries was  simultaneous  witli  the  first 
preaclring  of  the  gospel.  The  abbey  of 
Glastonbury  dates  from  about  the  year 
800;  that  of  Sherbom  in  Dorsetshire  from 
870.  The  first  notice  of  Dryburgh  is  prior 
to  the  year  522,  when  St.  Moden  was  its 
abbot  under  whose  invocation  was  one 
of  its  chapels.  The  great  St.  Columbkill 
alone  founded  above  an  hundred  abbeys  in 
Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  other 
islands  depending  on  them.  Ireland  was 
covered  with  these  pacific  retreats;  which 
yet  were  continually  multiplying,  until  the 
sinister  epoch  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose 
agents  on  their  arrival  found  tlio  monks 
rebuilding  many  abbeys  with  greater  mag- 
nificence than  before.  In  England,  how- 
ever, as  we  learn  from  Bede,  there  were 
not  in  tlie  seventh  century  many  monas- 
teries, so  that  numbers  of  English  nobles 
and  others  passed  into  France,  which 
abounded  with  them,  to  retire  into  abbeys 
there.  “ At  that  time."  he  says  ” the  noble 
princess  Eartongathe,  daughter  of  Earcom- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  passed  the  seas  and 
came  into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  learn- 
ing to  serve  God  in  such  a school  of 
sanctity."  Still,  even  in  the  seventh 
century  we  find  several  religious  houses 
founded,  os  those  of  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  in 
068;  Barking  in  Essex,  in  680;  Malmes- 
bury in  Wiltshire,  in  670;  Gloucester,  in 
680;  St.  Swithin  in  Winchester,  in  634; 
St.  Austin  at  Canterbury,  in  605;  Dor- 
chester in  Oxfordshire,  in  635.  The  most 
celebrated,  which  date  from  the  eighth 
century  were  the  abbey  of  Abingdon  in  Berk- 
shire, founded  in  720;  those  of  Winch- 
comb  and  Tewkesbury  in  Gloucestershire, 
in  787  and  715  ; that  of  St  Alban  in 
Hertfordshire,  in  755  ; andthatofCroyland 
in  Lincolnshire,  in  716.  The  abbeys  of 
Thomey  in  Cambridgeshire,  of  Tavistock 
in  Devonshire,  and  of  St.  Cuthbert  in 
Durham,  date  from  the  ninth  century. 
The.se  were  all  of  the  Benedictine  order : 
the  abbey  of  Ramsay  in  Huntingdonshire, 
was  not  founded  till  the  tenth  century. 

The  Cistercians,  who  possessed  so  many 
illustrious  houses  in  England,  were  first 
called  into  it  by  a noble  Englishman, 
Walter  Espec,  in  1 125,  under  King  Henry 
I.  to  whom  there  exists  a letter  from  St 
Bernard.  The  first  abbey  was  Fumes, 
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in  tlie  diocese  of  York,  and  the  second 
Rievaux.* 

Sucli  then  were  a few  of  the  most  eminent 
of  these  places  esteemed  divine,  and  con- 
sequently places  of  divine  pence,  because, 
as  Hugo  of  St,  Victor  says,  places  cannot 
be  divine,  unless  they  be  places  of  quiet 
and  of  peare,f  Truly,  well  might  that  dove 
which  in  its  flight  marked  the  circuit  of  j 
the  projected  monastery  of  Hautvilliers,  Ije  | 
interpreted  as  signifying  the  tranquil  reign  ! 
of  innocence  which  was  there  about  to  j 
commence ; and  one  might  have  accepted  j 
as  a general  denomination,  for  all  similar  i 
retreats,  the  title  given  to  the  celebrated 
monastery  of  Gomon,  on  the  coast  of 
Uithynia,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Euxine, 
which  was  expressly  called  by  the  monks, 
in  reference  to  the  tranquillity  enjoyed 
within  it  Irene,  or  the  place  of  peace. 
The  mountain  of  Pozaytie  in  Poland,  near 
the  river  Niem  in  Lithuania,  accordingly 
chimged  its  name  for  that  of  the  Mount  of 
Peai’e,  when  a Camaldolese  monastery  was 
built  upon  it,  by  Christopher  de  Pazzi, 
grand  chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Lithuania,  i 
of  the  noble  Florentine  race  which  had 
been  banished  in  the  preceding  century.’ 

I might  have  noticed  many  other  monas- 
teries of  equal  celebrity,  the  histories  of 
which,  as  Fauriel  says  of  the  abbeys  of 
Conques,  of  Aniane,  and  of  St  Guillem- 
du-desert  belong  essentially  to  the  general 
history  of  the  country  in  which  tlrey  were 
seated,  and  even  to  that  of  Europe.§  The 
monastery  of  Olivo,  for  in.stance,  is  as 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Pntssia 
as  Jlount-Cassino  is  with  that  of  ltdy. 
The  interest  of  many  collections  of  French 
annals,  grows  pale  before  the  historical 
grandeur  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  founded 
by  Clotaire  I.  where  St.  Boniface,  the 
a|)ostle  of  Germany,  crowned  Pepin,  king 
of  the  F rancs,  which  Charlemagne  favoured, 
which  was  in  turns  the  beloved  retreat  of 
Louis-le-Dcbonnairc.  and  the  scene  of  his 
misfortunes.  But  these  names  alone  will 
suffice  to  bear  out  my  assertion,  that  the 
monastic  institute,  containing,  as  we  shall 
shortly  prove,  a whole  race  of  men  eminently 
peaceful,  apart  from  all  others  that  we 
noticed  in  the  last  book,  was  of  such  wide 
diffusion  and  of  such  importance  in  each 
locality,  that  half  at  least  of  a history  of 
Catholic  manners,  in  regard  to  the  beati- 
tude of  the  pacific,  must  be  devoted  to 
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their  consideration.  In  fact,  it  embraced 
millions  of  men  dispersed  over  the  earth, 
living  united  and  pacifically,  tranquil,  labo- 
rious, obedient,  and  free. 

That  the  monastic  profession  was  syn- 
onymous with  a devoted  love  of  peace  and 
of  its  diffusion,  might  easily  bo  inferred 
from  what  we  met  with  in  the  last  book. 
Though  the  complete  appreciation  of  the 
fact  will  best  be  attained  after  concluding 
the  present,  it  may  be  well  to  commence  it 
by  adducing  to  the  point  some  express 
testimony.  Now  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  institution,  its  instructors  argue  that 
the  object  and  result  must  have  been 
pacific ; for  “ from  obedience,  which  was 
its  key-stone,”  says  St.  John  Climachus, 
“springs  humility,  and  from  humility  a 
placid  tranquillity  of  mind."*  “All  per- 
turbations," as  Cicero  remarks,  " arise  from 
the  will,  and  from  an  opinion."!  The 
stoics  said  that  their  fountain  was  intem- 
perance, and  a departure  from  right  teason. 
■Accordingly,  in  the  part  of  the  soul  which 
was  reasonable,  the  Pythagoreans  placed 
tranquillity,  placid  quiet,  and  constancy  of 
mind.  The  monastic  rule  requiring  a life 
so  eminently  reasonable,  averse  to  self-will, 
and  the  influence  of  private  opinion,  to 
impatience  and  intemperance  in  every  form, 
could  not.  therefore,  but  conduce  to  that 
true  anil  placid  rest  ascribed  to  those  who 
embraced  it  in  ages  of  faith,  which  as  Pas- 
c.liasius  Radbcrt  says,  “ reason  every  where 
composes,  and  the  serenity  of  religion 
commends.”;  Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
peace  is  always  represented  as  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  monastic  state.  St. 
Basil,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Augus- 
tin, are  never  weary  rejieating  that  it  is 
this,  above  all  things,  which  recommends 
it  to  the  human  race.  So  it  continued  to 
be  in  every  age.  We  find  a letter  from 
the  celebrated  ablxrt  of  Corby.  Wibold,  to 
the  monks  of  Hastiercs.  with  this  super- 
scription. "To  the  prior  and  the  brethren 
of  that  place.  Deo  ct  paci  militantibus.”§ 
When  one  of  the  courtiers  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  was  moved  to  embrace  the 
monastic  habit,  St.  Francis  gave  him  the 
title  of  Brother  Pacific,  to  express  that  he 
had  escaped  from  the  world's  turmoils  and 
pageantries.  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  or  his 
continuator,  styling  monks  the  true  pacific, 
applies  to  them  the  epithets  in  holy  writ, 
of  “ glorious  men,  rich  in  virtue,  studious 
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of  beauty,  living  at  peace  in  their  domains, 
and  obtaining  glory  in  the  generations  of 
their  nation."* 

“ Uehold  men  without  contestations,” 
exclaims  the  church,  in  refenmce  to  those 
who  chiefly  came  from  amongst  them, 
true  worshippers  of  God,  kcejting  them- 
selves pure  from  all  evil  work,  and  con- 
tinuing in  their  innocence.”  “ Many  things 
might  be  said  in  his  praise,"  says  a monk 
of  Villers,  of  Charles,  the  eighth  abljot  of 
that  house,  in  the  seventh  century,  "hut 
there  is  one  of  which  we  should  make 
especial  mention — that  never,  from  the  day 
when  he  first  entered  the  order,  did  the 
sun  set  upon  his  wrath  ; but,  considering 
that  he  was  bound  by  tlie  monastic  vow,  he 
forgave,  with  the  utmost  benignity,  all 
excesses  committed  against  him,  watching 
earefully  over  the  purity  of  his  conscience 
1 and  the  tranquillity  of  his  heart  :"f  that  is, 

1 he  realized  the  monastic  ideal : he  was 
1 the  type  of  the  institution.  In  effect,  as 
1 the  rule  of  the  seraphic  father  expressly 
requires,  “monks  of  every  order  were  to  he 
1 at  peace  with  those  who  hated  peace  ;” 
when  they  went  through  the  world  they 
were  not  to  litigate,  nor  to  contend  with 
words,  but  to  be  mild  and  pacific.;  "Xow  I 
counsel,  admonish,  and  exhort  my  brethren 
1 in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  when  they 
go  through  the  world,  they  should  not 
quarrel  nor  contend  with  words,  nor  judge 
others,  but  that  they  should  1h!  meek, 
peaceful,  modest,  tractable,  and  humble, 
gently  speaking  to  all  as  is  right.”  They 
were  to  have  a pacific  heart  towards  those 
who  disturbed  their  pence,  towards  those 
who  hatetl  peace.  Of  the  pacific,  who  say 
with  our  mialem  writers  of  the  Anglican 
school,  that  " in  times  of  peace,  with  peace- 
ful men,  no  temper  of  mind  should  be 
more  encouraged  than  that  which  seeks 
peace  with  all  men,”  the  monastic  teachers 
have  but  a poor  opinion.  “Though  they 
render  good  for  gwtd,  and  wish  to  injtire 
no  one,"  says  St.  Bernard,  “they  can  rarely 
obtain  salvation."!  The  standanl  proposed 
to  monks  is,  that  of  two  other  classes  of 
the  peaceful — of  those  who  do  not  render 
evil  for  evil,  but  who  endxtre  wrongs  with 
patience,  and  of  those  who  render  good  for 
evil  ; the  former,  as  he  says,  possessing 
their  souls,  and  the  latter,  not  only  pos- 
sessing their  own,  but  winning  others.  | 
“No  severe  word  was  ever  to  escape  thedr 

• Spec.  Mor.  1.  part.  iv. 
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lips;  for  their  heart  was  to  be  at  rest  from 
all  enemies  to  its  peace."*  Monks  were 
to  be  pacific  within  and  without  their 
walls,  towards  each  other,  and  towards  the 
rest  of  men.  “Our  fasts,”  says  Hugo  of 
8t  Viemr,  in  his  commentary  on  tlie  rule 
of  St  Augustin,  “do  not  please  God  as 
much  as  our  concord.”  “There  is  nothing.” 
he  adds,  “ that  Satin  so  much  fears  as  the 
unity  of  charity : for  if  we  distribute  all 
that  we  possess  for  God's  sake,  this  the 
devil  dtK's  not  fear,  Is'cause  he  possesses 
nothing ; if  we  fast,  this  he  does  not  fear, 
because  he  has  no  need  of  food  ; if  we 
watch,  he  is  not  alarmed,  because  he  is 
sleepless:  but  if  we  are  joined  in  charity, 
then  he  greatly  fears,  because  then  we  hold 
fast  on  earth  what  he  disdained  to  preserve 
in  heaven." 

Expressly  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
charity,  the  monks  of  Fulda,  we  read,  were 
divided  into  decals,  over  which  a dean  ! 
presided.! 

Dorn  Jlarfeno  remarks  what  severe  ; 
penalties  were  decreed  in  the  ancient 
monastic  statutes,  as  in  those  of  Froidmont,  ! 
against  all  disseminators  of  discord,  whose  j 
offence  was  a case  reserved  for  the  abbot.;  j 
A monk  of  St..Iohn-des-Vignes.  at  Soissons, 
having  calumniated  one  of  the  brethren, 
was  sentenced  to  keep  silence  for  a month, 
and  to  carry  the  holy  water,  like  a novice 
in  the  processions,!  j 

In  the  year  I'Jill,  a discord  arising  in  ' 
the  convent  of  Monte  Sereno,  Tideric  the  | 
superior,  in  common  chapter,  in  holy  week, 
prescribed,  in  virtue  of  obedience,  that  if 
any  monk  mtained  the  least  rancour  against 
another,  he  shoidd  abstain  from  com- 
munion of  the  altnr.!|  The  chronicle  of 
the  Carthusians  relates  that  the  holy  prior, 
Henry  of  Isiuvain,  would  never  take  repose 
in  the  evening,  if  a contention  arose  be- 
tween any  of  the  brethren,  until  he  had 
restored  jicace  and  tmnquillity.l* 

Over  the  door  of  the  .Augustinian  monas- 
tery in  Freyburg.  I read  these  words : 
“Ecco  quam  bonum  et  quam  jncundum 
habitare  fratres  in  unum  !”  Such  was  the 
ideal  generally  realized  in  the  communities  j 
of  the  middle  ages. 

The  pacific  character  of  monks  in  the  i 
interior  of  their  cloisters  is  displayed  in  a j 
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renmrkablc  manner  on  all  orcasions  of 
elections,  which  were  so  calculated  to  try 
its  sincerity.  The  very  need  of  an  election 
arose  in  their  judgment  from  the  desire  of 
peace.  Witness  these  words  of  electors. 

It  is  certain  to  all  who  know  the  foundar 
tions  of  Catliolic  purity  that  the  solidity 
of  the  whole  church  consists  in  peace  and 
the  sign  of  being  disciples  of  Christ,  in 
love.  For  our  I.ord  says,  in  the  gospel, 
■My  peace  I leave  you.  my  jieace  I give  to 
you;'  and  again,  ‘By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you 
have  love  one  to  another tliereforo,  no 
one  is  a disciple  of  Christ  unless  he  is 
sealed  with  the  seal  of  love  and  of  peace ; 
but  this  seal  cannot  be  impressed  on  any 
unless  on  tliose  in  whom  is  unity  of  will; 
and  that  unity  can  only  be  found  in  those 
who  submit  to  their  superior.  Therefore, 
the  Author  of  peace  leaving  no  order  in 
the  church  without  a governing  prelate, 
has  clearly  taught  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  fragility  of  human  nature  be  re- 
duced to  unity  of  spirit  or  preserved  in 
peace.  Therefore,  we  poor  brethren,  in 
the  monastery  of  Celia  Bononi,  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Garerius  the  abbot,  have 
chosen  a certain  bn>ther,  by  name  Ber- 
nard, to  preside  over  us."* 

Stephen  Pasquier  is  stnick  with  the 
provisions  for  the  liberty  of  elections  in 
monasteries  in  ancient  times  : he  cites  from 
a charter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  abbey 
of  Turnur,  in  the  Maconnois,  these  words  : 
“We  concede  to  the  same  congregation 
license  of  always  choosing  for  itself  an 
abbot  according  to  the  njle  of  St  Benedict,’ 
and  this  sentence,  which  an  archbishop  of 
Rheiras,  when  he  founded  the  abbey  of  St. 
Peter,  obtained  from  Clovis  the  Second, 
“that  the  monks  should  have  power  of  elect- 
ing a superior  according  to  their  rule.’T 
Let  us  hear  Guibert  de  Nogent,  speaking 
of  the  desire  of  his  friends  to  promote  his 
own  election,  for  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
pres-ses  were  not  extraordinary  in  those 
times;  "It  afflicted  me  to  hear  that  my 
relations  should  be  endeavouring  to  obtain 
for  me  what  was  granted  to  others,  who 
had  no  carnal  help,  but  merely  the  assis- 
tance of  God ; for  these  relations,  in  acting 
thus,  were  providing  not  so  much  for  me 
as  for  themselves.  I was  delighted  at  being 
little : I had  altogether  a horror  for  a place 
of  power  and  the  shadow  of  a great  name 
in  the  world  ; then  first  I learned  what  it 

* fnlberti  CamoL  EpisL  evii 
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was  to  have  tlie  intention  of  perpetual 
poverty.  What  shall  1 say,  0 Lord,  how 
momentary  was  tliat  paradise  ! how  short 
that  quiet,  how  brief  the  sense  of  that 
8wei-*tncss ! Scarcely  had  a few  months 
passed  after  my  tasting  the  fruits  of  thy 
good  spirit,  when,  lo ! the  news  of  my 
election  to  be  abbot  of  St.  Mary  at  Nogent- 
sous-Coucy,  filled  me  with  disraajq  as  I 
judged  myself  the  worst  and  most  sordid 
of  men.  'Alas!  the  little  progress  I h^ 
raaile  in  letters,  and  my  poor  skill  in 
teaching,  had.  it  seems,  rendered  my  elec- 
tors blind.  Good  God  ! what  would  they 
have  said  if  they  could  have  seen  my 
interior!  Thou  knowest,  0 God,  who  by' 
an  inscrutable  judgment  didst  ordain  that 
1,  however  impre.sscd  with  a just  sense  of 
my  nnworthiuess,  should  be  set  over  men 
so  much  better  than  myself.  Whether  God 
was  willing  or  unwilling  in  the  affairs  of 
my  election  I know  not.  This  one  thing 
securely  1 can  declare,  that  I owed  it  not  to 
the  attempts  made  by  any  of  ray  relations. 
I was  known  to  none  of  the  electors,  nor 
did  I know  any  of  them.  From  not  know- 
ing me  they  respected  me  the  more.  On 
my  arrival  they  concealed  nothing  from 
me,  but  with  such  a faithful  confession 
disclosed  all  their  interior  that  I,  who 
thought  I had  seen  monks  elsewhere  cer- 
tainly knew  of  none  comparable  to  these. 
Thou  knowest,  0 God,  that  I write  not 
this  book  through  arrogance,  and  that  I 
would  confess  in  it  all  my  iniquities  if  I 
did  not  fear  lest  I should  deprave  the  mind 
of  many  who  would  be  filled  with  horror 
at  my  actions.  And  although  my  works 
are  corrupt  and  miserable,  as  far  as  re- 
gards myself,  yet  it  is  not  hidden  from 
tliee  how'  much  my  mind  was  bent  upon 
promoting  the  salvation  of  those  whom 
thou  didst  subject  to  mo.  On  the  day  of 
my  installation  I preached  on  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  which  were  read  on  that 
Sunday  next  Christmas : ‘ Apprehendet  vir 
fratrem  suum  domesticum  patris  sui:  ves- 
timentum  tibi  est,  princeps  esto  noster, 
ruina  autem  hsec  sub  manu  tua.  Et  r^ 
spondebit  ille:  Xon  sum  medicus,  et  in 
domo  mea  non  est  panis  neque  vestimen- 
tum:  nolite  constituere  me  principem. 
Ruit  enim,  Hierusalem,  et  Judas  concidit.’ 
From  which  words  1 explained  the  duties 
of  the  pastoral  care — that  a ruler  must  be 
a domestic  well  instructed  in  the  church ; 
the  vestment  is  the  habit  of  beautiful  ex- 
terior works,  on  account  of  which  he  is 
made  a prince,  under  whom  the  ruin  of 
subjects  cannot  take  place : but  ho  replica. 
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‘ I am  not  whom  you  suppose,  who  can 
cure  so  many  evils.  You  behold  the  ex- 
ternal vestment  which  yet  is  not  in  the 
house,  because  the  habit  of  the  mind  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  body.  There 
is  not  either  that  daily  bread  which  signi- 
I fied  spiritual  consolations,  or  that  confir- 
mation of  charity  in  the  interior  man 
without  which  no  one  can  rule  others  well ; 
he  refuses,  therefore,  to  be  a prince,  for 
-Terusalem  falls;  that  is,  the  ex[>erience  of 
internal  peace  perishes,  and  .ludics  also 
falls:  that  is,  the  confession  of  sins  fails 
through  despair,  after  the  loss  of  interior 
tranquillity,  which  is  the  last  of  all  evils, 
and,  therefore,  a just  cause  for  refusing  to 
be  a pastor."* 

It  would  be  endless  to  cite  evidence  that 
merit,  without  contradiction  from  party  or 
local  prejudices,  was  the  only  thing  re- 
garded in  the  peaceful  elections  of  the 
cloister.  When  the  fame  of  St.  Aigulph's 
piety  in  the  monastery  of  Fleury,  on  the 
Loire,  had  spread  far  and  wide,  the  monks 
of  Lerins  sent  a deputation  to  him  to  b*  g 
that  ho  would  undertake  the  government 
of  their  abbey.  This  one  instance  may 
represent  them  all. 

With  a view  to  jM-nce.  elections  were 
made  secretly,  so  that  the  names  of  tliose 
who  elected  were  not  known,  which  prac- 
tice we  find  aftenvards  commanded  by  the 
holy  council  of  T rent.f  In  the  freijuencv  of 
the  unanimous  elections  of  men  of  superior 
merit,  is  rcmimkably  evinced  the  pacific 
character  of  such  proceedings.  I.et  us  ob- 
serve instances.  In  when  the  ablmt 
William  resigned  the  abbacy  of  St.  Denis, 
the  prior  Huon  was  elected  to  succeed  him 
without  a dissentient  voice  or  the  least 
mumiur.I  On  the  abdication  of  Ilartmot, 
Bernhard  was  elected  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
and  the  historian  of  that  monastery  says, 
“ All  together,  the  old  men  and  the  youths, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  Lord  granb 
ing  a unanimous  counsel,  with  one  voice 
chose  Bernhard  for  their  abboL§"  In  ISiili, 
John  II.,  one  of  many  in  the  same  monas- 
tery who  poasesseil  genius  of  the  first  order, 
was  elected  abbot  of  Einsiedlen  without  a 
dissentient  voice.  Again,  in  U‘.ll,  at  the 
general  chapter  of  the  Franciscan  order  in 
Forli,  where  there  were  present  about  3000 
brethren,  master  Angelo  of  Sienna,  a man 
excellent  in  science  and  in  preaching,  was 
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unanimously  elected  general.*  The  reli-  ! 
gious  orders  well  understood  the  obligation, 
of  which.  Pope  Alexander  111.  reminded  ) 
the  Pnemonstratensians,  on  occasion  of  an 
election,  that  the  rule  for  all  was  Nihil  per 
contentionem  aut  inancm  gloriam.t  Not 
to  observe  tlie  great  calm  produced  on  these 
occasions  by  the  celebration  of  the  divine 
mysteries,  we  may  remark,  that  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  had  been  extirpated  by 
deep  humility  and  a just  appreciation  of 
the  nature  of  pre-eminence.  “Brother 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  called  abbot,  which 
is  but  a little  thing.”  Men  that  could 
speak  thus  of  their  own  dignities  were  not 
likely  to  be  angry  competitors  for  them. 
The  priors  of  C'amaldoli  always  style  them- 
selves “the  monk  and  sinner."; 

When  it  was  known  that  the  venerable 
Angelrann  was  to  be  elected  abbot  of  the 
monastciy  of  St.  Richarius — King  Robert  j 
himself  pressing  the  election,  the  holy  man  , 
judged  himself  unworthy,  and  preferred  i 
a post  of  humility  to  one  of  pre-emi-  i 
nence : so  he  left  the  monastery  pri- 
vately and  concealed  himself.  The  king, 
on  arriving  there,  was  told  that  the  holy 
man  had  withdrawn  secretly,  and  that  no 
one  knew  where  he  was.  The  king  ad- 
mired the  intention,  but  ordered  that  he 
should  be  sought  for  every  where  and 
brought  bar  k to  him.  The  soldiers  were  ' 
scut  on  all  sides  in  quest  of  him:  at  length, 
after  a long  search,  he  was  found  in  the 
wood  of  Olnodiol  in  a deep  solitude.§  ' 

Charles,  the  eighth  abbot  of  ViUiers,  in 
the  seventh  century,  brother  of  the  count  of 
Seyne,  and  at  first  a distinguished  knight, 
fied  from  the  abbatial  dignity,  but  was  at  ' 
length  compelled  to  accept  it.  He  grieved  ' 
that  he  should  again  find  himself  invested  : 
with  liberties  which  he  had  wished  to  re-  ' 
nouncr'  witli  the  world.  After  many  labours  j 
he  obtained  leave  from  the  head  abbot  of  ; 
Clairvaux  to  resign  his  office,  which  had 
always  kept  him  in  great  fear,  considering 
the  account  that  he  would  have  to  render 
of  his  administration.  “This  man,”  said 
the  abbot,  “is  honoured  by  the  greatest 
princes,  beloved  through  all  the  country, 
most  dear  and  necessary  to  his  convent, 
and  yet  1 cannot  any  longer  detain  him  \ 
in  his  dignity;  so,  being  absolved,  he  re-  1 
turned  to  the  embraces  of  Rachel,  wishing  | 
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there  to  lie  hidden  in  peaee,  and  the 
remnant  of  his  life  to  pass  in  the  service  i 
of  God,  fulfilling  the  cloistral  distdplinc."* 

A pacific  character  was  an  essential  : 
qualification  in  those  who  were  to  be 
elected.  Louis  of  Paris,  commenting  the 
rule  of  St.  F rancis,  says,  “ The  electors  of 
guardians  ought  to  choose  good  religious 
men,  who  love  peace  for  themselves  and 
for  others,  who  know  how  to  bear  the  bad 
humour  of  their  subjects,  and  to  compas- 
sionate their  fragility.  The  electors  of 
provincials  ought  to  choose  men  who  are 
slow  to  believe  evil  of  others,  and  who  will 
j see  with  their  own  eyes  btdore  they  con- 
I demn — men  who  are  ready  to  hear  Imth 
j sides ; who,  tlirough  excess  of  zeal  and 
1 goodness,  will  not  believe  those,  who,  under 
I colour  of  piety  and  great  excitement,  I'ome 
i to  tell  them,  as  a secret,  the  faults  of 
others ; who  love  justice  and  mercy,  but 
mercy  still  more  than  justice."! 

The  terms  in  which  monastic  superiors 
I announce  their  own  election  are  often  very 
1 aflecting.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  their 
I general  styU*  from  rending  the  epistle  of 
I Pope  Urban  IV.  to  all  religious  commu- 
I nities,  announcing  his  own  election  to  the 
I primal  seat.  That  letter,  one  might  be- 
I lieve,  had  been  written  by  an  angel,  not  so 
I much  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  order 
I that  pervades  it,  and  the  perspicuity  of  its 
j view,  as  to  the  origin  of  rule  and  the  depth 
\ of  thought  which  it  discloses,  and  the  un- 
bending resolution  it  expresses  to  defend 
justice,  as  from  tlie  celestial  air  of  peace 
which  seems  to  emanate  from  each  humble,  ' 
I loving  word,  and  the  kind  of  musical  delight 
I which  is  inspired  by  its  calm,  unpretending, 
j and  unearthly  eloquence.;  When  Suger 
heard  of  his  own  election  to  be  abbot  of 
I ' St.  Denis,  the  only  impression  he  evinced 
I was  grief  for  tlie  deceased  abbot.  He  was 
on  his  road  returning  from  Italy,  in  the 
month  of  February,  when  the  news  reached 
him.  " One  day,"  he  says,  ••  being  risen 
very  early  to  say  matins,  before  leaving  the 
hostel  where  we  lodged,  I perceived,  after 
finishing  my  prayers,  that  it  was  still  too 
dark  to  set  out ; so  I threw  myself  dressed 
as  I was  on  my  bed,  to  wait  till  day.  I 
fell  into  a doze  and  had  a dream,  imagining 
myself  to  be  in  a skiff  on  the  wide  ocean, 
at  the  mercy  of  raging  waves,  and  that  I 
prayed  God  to  deliver  me  and  conduct  me 

* Hist.  Mon.  Villar.  ap.  Marlene  Thes.  Ancc. 
iii. 

4 Louis  de  Paris,  Exposit.  da  la  Rigle  des  F. 
F.  Mineurs,  c.  8. 

J Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script,  ii.  p.  12S3. 


safely  to  port.  I awoke,  and  finding  it 
daylight,  we  set  out ; but  on  the  road  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  my  dream,  and 
I felt  as  if  I were  really  threatened  with 
some  great  danger,  from  which  the  good- 
ness of  God  would  deliver  me ; but  I said  I 
not  a word  to  my  company.  After  some 
leagues  we  met  a servant  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  who  stopped  on  recognising  me, 
and  showed  great  anxiety  but  inability  to 
speak.  At  length,  he  informed  me  that,  on 
the  Iflth  of  the  month,  the  abbot,  Adam, 
had  died,  and  that  two  days  after,  the 
community  being  assembled,  had  elected 
me  abbot  by  unanimous  consent.”  Suger  | 
burst  into  tears  through  sorrow  at  the  j 
death  of  the  holy  man.  who  had  received  I 
and  nourished  his  youth,  so  that  all  who  I 
stood  bv  were  witnesses  how  ho  loved  him. 

The  peacefulness  of  monastic  superior! 
appeal's  in  their  readiness  to  resign  rather 
than  disturb  concord.  Take  an  instance  re- 
lated by  William  of, lumiegc.  “Apilgrimon 
arriving  at  Cv'prus,  enters  a certain  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  where  he  prostrates  himself 
in  prayer  before  the  altar,  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  prayer  renders  up  his  soul  to  God. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  discover  that 
this  holy  pilgrim  was  the  venerable  Thierri, 
abbot  of  St.  Evroul,  who  had  abdicated  his 
dignity  in  consequence  of  difficulties  op- 
posed to  him,  and  who,  as  a child  of  peace, 
had  resolved  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  They 
buried  him  with  honours  in  their  Church.*  ^ 
The  abbot  of  St.  Victor,  at  Marseilles,  in 
1217,  made  a visitation  of  the  monastery 
of  Vabres,  and  in  the  account  which  he  | 
wrote  of  his  proceedings  there,  says,  “Since  , 
we  knew  that  a grievous  and  almost  im- 
placable discord  had  arisen  between  the 
abbot  and  the  brethren,  we  took  care  to 
admonish  the  former,  that  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  he  ought  voluntarily  to  abdicate ; 
and  he,  receiving  our  admonition,  humbly 
and  devoutly,  not  caring  for  temporal  hon- 
ours, but  with  Paul  desiring  to  be  anathema 
for  his  brethren,  willingly  yielded  up  the 
place."!  In  the  last  book  we  had  occasion 
to  cite  many  instances  which  proved  how  ! 
truly  pacific  was  the  conduct  of  religious 
men,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  world. 

Monks,  in  general,  were  men  such  as  a 
modern  author  speaks  of,  “who  detested 
the  strife  of  tongues,  whom  all  noises  dis- 
composed.” The  Benedictine  hymn  for 
vespers,  each  Friday  of  the  year,  was  a 
supplication  for  the  peace  of  the  worid. 

• Lib.  vii.  c 26. 

t Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script.  Coll.  i.  p.  1130. 
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Da  gaudiorum  prirmia, 

D.1  gratiunim  munera. 

Dissolve  litis  viiuuiat 
Adstruige  pacts  foedera.’* 

“ Although  to  all  the  faithful  of  Christ,” 
says  Pope  Alexander  111.,  “we  are  bound 
to  provide  for  the  administration  ol  justice, 
yet  we  are  so  much  the  more  to  attend  to 
tlie  cause  of  monks,  as  it  is  less  proper  for 
them  to  engage  in  any  litigation."*  Dis- 
putes respecting  property,  for  example, 
were  never  suffered  by  any  who  had  regard 
to  their  profe.ssion,  to  lead  them  aside  fi-om 
the  paths  of  peace,  us  again  hear  the 
ancient  writers,  who  describe  them  in- 
volved in  such  difficulties.  “Lord  Peter, 
abbot  of  Clairvaux,”  says  Cajsar  of  Heister- 
bach,  “had  but  one  eye:  he  was  a holy 
man  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  an  imita- 
tor of  the  apostle.  With  him  and  his 
brethren  a certain  knight  contended  con- 
cerning some  property : the  day  was  fixed 
for  their  meeting,  in  order  either  to  com- 
pose the  ditference  or  to  go  before  the 
judge.  The  knight  came  with  his  friends, 
and  the  abbot  with  only  one  monk,  on  foot, 
like  himself,  simple  and  holy.  The  abbot 
being  a lover  of  peace  and  poverty,  and 
a despiser  of  transitory  goods,  spoke  thus 
to  the  knight  before  all : — ‘ You  are  a 
Christian  man.  If  you  say  that  these 
goods,  about  which  there  is  this  conten- 
tion. are  yours  and  ought  to  be  yours,  I 
am  content  with  your  testimony.’  The 
knight  caring  more  for  the  goofls  than  for 
truth,  answered,  ‘They  are,  indeed,  mine,' 

' Then  let  them  be  yours,'  rc-plied  the  abbot, 
‘I  wrill  not  claim  them  more.’  So  he  re- 
turned to  Clairvaux.  The  knight  went 
back  to  his  wife  as  a conqueror,  and  told 
her  all  that  had  passed;  but  she  being 
terrified  at  words  so  pure  and  simple,  said, 

■ You  have  dealt  treacherously  with  the 
holy  abbot.  Divine  vengeance  will  punish 
us.  Unless  you  restore  these  goods,  you 
shall  have  no  more  of  my  company.'  "rhe 
knight  was  struck  with  remorse  ; so  he 
went  to  Clairvaux,  renounced  the  goods, 
and  begged  forgiveness.  That  blessed  man 
in  the  time  of  our  seniors,  visited  this 
cloister:  he  was  of  noble  blood,  being  re- 
lated to  Philip,  king  of  France,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  holy  simplicity.''!  “Con- 
stantine, a monk,”  says  the  same  author, 
“related  to  me  that  when  he  was  studying 
at  Paris,  John,  abbot  of  St,  Victor,  who 
was  a German,  had  to  appeal  for  judgment 

• Ap.  Martcne,  Vet.  Script.  li.  63R. 

t llJuit.  Mirsc.  Lib.  vi.  c.  2. 


in  an  allodial  cause  between  him  and  cer- 
tain great  nobles,  who  brought  with  them 
many  experienced  and  skilful  lawyers,  who 
pleaded  against  the  monks,  while  the  abbot 
sat  simply,  without  alleging  a word  in  re- 
ply, so  that  he  seemed  more  intent  on 
prayer  than  on  defending  his  cause:  which 
the  king  oltscrving,  said,  ‘ Lord  abl>ot,  why 
do  you  say  nothing  ?'  To  whom  he  an- 
swered meekly  and  with  great  simplicity, 
‘ ^ly  lord,  1 know  not  what  to  say.’  The 
king  much  edified  then  said  to  him,  ‘Re- 
turn to  your  cloister,  and  I will  speak  for 
you.'  When  tlie  holy  man  had  withdrawn, 
the  king  said  to  the  knight,  ‘ 1 command 
you,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  my  grace,  to  give 
no  more  trouble  to  the  holy  abbot:’  and 
thus  the  complaints  of  the  monks  were 
finally  successful."* 

Many  charts  exist  containing  the  cession 
of  rights  by  ablioLs  to  prelates  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  Thus,  in  115S,  Ubert,  abbot  of 
St.  Michael,  yields  the  church  of  St.  Chris- 
topher de  Colignola  to  Villano.  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  becaiw!  it  is  wnitten,  “ Servos  Dei 
litigare  non  delwre and  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  rectors  of  venerable  places  to  pro- 
vide rather  the  things  which  are  of  peace 
and  utility,  and  that  in  this  instance  the 
controversies  cannot  be  sot  at  rest  without 
great  scandal  and  peril  to  souls,  and  there- 
fore. with  the  council  of  his  brethren,  he 
makes  over  all  his  rights.! 

In  the  annals  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Crepin 
at  Soissons,  is  a singular  narrative  of  a 
trial  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  after 
much  pleading,  was  referred  by  the  droit 
forain  opposed  to  the  canon  law  to  the 
isstie  of  a duel.  The  Abbot  Teulf,  who 
writes  the  account  in  a charter  of  the  year 
11.35,  says,  “that  in  order  to  prevent  it, 
he  and  the  brethren  decreed  to  settle  it  by 
compromise,  in  which  the  abbey  waved  its 
right  during  the  life  of  the  parties.”  The 
horror  and  disgust  with  which  every  in- 
stance of  a contrary  conduct  in  monks  was 
regarded  in  the  middle  ages,  might  alone 
sufficiently  prove  what  was  the  general 
practice.  A satirist  in  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  complaining  of  some  law 
proceedings  by  the  monks  of  Grandmont, 
produces  them  as  a legitimate  reason  for 
refusing  to  join  their  community. 

“ Ergo  quid  ext,  quod  homo  qui  vivit  ut  Angelus 
intus, 

Pulsstur  totiens  eztcriorc  foro  t“ 

* lUnst.  Mirae.  Lib,  vi.  c.  2. 

V Murat.  Antiq.  It.  tom.  iii.  Excerpts  Archiv. 
Pusai. 
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1 Of  the  Carthu!iian8,  on  the  contrary,  he 
I “ys— 

I *'  Ad  fora  non  rcniunt  quo  lilrm  scite  rexolvant, 
Nec  popuU  vauum  drpopulaulur  Are."* 

i 

Terrible  is  the  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois, 
i to  the  abbot  of  Mamioutier,  for  having 
cited  before  the  tribunals,  the  prior  of  St. 
I Cosma,  on  the  subject  of  certain  lands  and 
pastures,  which  he  claimed  for  his  uionas- 
teiy.  “If  you  would  attend  to  the  vow  of 
' your  profession,"  be  says  to  him,  “you 
would  study  the  things  which  are  above, 

I not  those  which  are  on  the  earth.  The 
i servant  of  (iod  ought  not  to  litigate,  but 
' should  rather  suB'er  himself  to  be  de- 
! frauded.  It  was  not  becoming  in  a man 
: of  such  an  order,  whose  conversation  was 
1 thought  b)  be  in  heaven,  to  litigate  for 
i earth.  Fur  be  it  from  a spiritual  man 
thus  to  all'ect  earth.  Of  you  it  is  written 
I — 0 ye  sons  of  men,  why  will  you  love 
vanity  and  seek  a lie?  For  a lie,  and 
j transitory  is  the  possession  of  this  world. 
1 saw  you  lately  in  the  audience  of  the 
archbishop  of  Tours  litigating  for  these 
lands  and  pastures ; and  I grieve  that  I 
; saw  you  so  forgetful  of  all  religion  and 
I decorum  as  to  turn  all  to  abuse,  and  to 
become  a laughing-stock  to  all,  instead  of 
exhibiting  in  your  countenance  and  manner 
the  monastic  gravity.  You  threw  about 
your  hands,  you  leaped  forward,  you  dis- 
torted your  whole  face,  insulting  the  poor 
prior  with  a proud  demeanour,  and  shout- 
ing out  with  a nautic  clamour.  But  He 
who  dwelleth  in  heaven,  and  beholds  the 
humble,  will  deliver  the  poor  from  the 
mighty.  So  in  hatred  of  your  dissolved 
and  most  troubled  stale,  the  prior  was  that 
day  absolved.  Nevertheless,  there  remains 
for  you  a heavier  judgment,  and  a day 
more  to  be  suspected,  which  will  put  an 
end  to  your  litigations,  which  to  the  scandal 
of  the  monastic  profession,  you  now  exercise 
in  every  court.  For  that  readiness  of  a 
litigious  and  injurious  tongue,  the  day  of 
death  which  threatens  your  white  head  will 
demand  vengeance.  Your  flesh  is  congeal- 
ing ; your  limbs  are  stiffening  ; your  lungs 
are  lalrouring ; your  lips  are  slavering ; 
your  eyes  are  growing  dim  ; your  fa<a  is 
becnniing  pallid — so  in  a little  spot  of 
earth  there  will  soon  be  dug  a grave  for  the 
sinner : and  a tomb  shall  be  his  house  for 
ever,  until  shall  come  that  terrible  day 

* Aententia  Bninolli  de  Ordinibui  Reli;.  ap. 
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which  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works.  Cease  then  from  things 
which  wound  consciences,  scandalize  the 
order,  and  destroy  souls.  They  who  litigate 
for  lands  or  pastures,  are  unworthy  to  be 
placed  in  the  land  of  the  living,  or  in  the 
place  of  pa.sture."* 

To  the  eminently  pacific  character  of 
those  who  followed  the  monastic  profession 
in  ages  of  faith,  wc  might  cite  innumerable 
direct  witnesses,  and  produce  also  ample 
testimony  from  the  tombs.  This  is,  in 
fact,  the  characteristic  on  which  all  writers 
of  cloistral  biography  seem  to  lay  the 
greatest  stre.ss.  So  Theodoric,  a monk  of 
St.  Ouen,  dedicating  a work  in  1060  to 
Nicholas,  abbot  of  that  monastery,  ad- 
dresses him  in  these  terms — 

“ Patri  sincc-ro,  tranquilU  psce  8ereno.“f 

What  multitudes  are  commemorated  in 
the  Neustria  Pia,  and  other  .similar  works, 
as  having  been,  like  Reinaldus.  abbot  of  j 
Preaux,  ••  full  of  pacific  goodne.ss.";  In 
the  chronicle  of  the  Carthusians,  Uic  author, 
speaking  of  the  priors  Hugo,  Bernard, 
lliferius,  Gerard,  William,  Henry,  .lohn, 
Francis,  Antony,  and  many  others,  sums 
up  their  praise  by  saying,  “in  all  whose 
breasts  peace  and  goodness  ever  reigned.’l 
In  like  manner,  it  is  chiefly  as  the  wor- 
shippers of  peace  that  we  find  them  com- 
memorated on  their  sepulchres.  Thus  on 
tlie  tomb  of  Nicolas  III.  abbot  of  St.  Ouen, 
in  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  we  read — 

“ Abbas  pacitlcas,  humilia,  pins,  atque  pndiens, 

Justti.s,  mopiiificus,  fralerniB  pacis  amiens, 

Prudciis,  facundiia,  patiena,  pacisque  secundus, 

Noll  ca  qua  nmndua  quarens,  1 crimine  mun- 
dus.“|| 

The  epitaph  of  Roger,  abbot  of  St.  Evroul, 
who  died  in  1 1 26,  ends  with  this  line— 

" Pads  amatorerat,  rogo  ause  in  pace  qnisacaL”f 

That  of  John  Inger,  prior  of  St.  Barbara, 
in  Normandy,  bears  diis  testimony — 

“ £ninlua  hie  pads.’'** 

On  tbe  tomb  of  Henry,  abbot  of  St. 
Laurence,  at  Liege,  who  died  in  1258,  and 

• Pet.  Blet.  Epist.  exvii. 

t Neii:iifia  Pia,  xxii. 

] Ibid.  511. 

\ Durlan-li  Chronic.  Cart.  iv.  26. 

H Neustria  Pia,  sis,  ^ Ibid,  123^ 

••  Ibid.  730. 
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was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  choir, 
were  these  lines — 

“ Abbas  Henricus  nigrorum  flos  monachorum, 
Largus,  paciiicus,  (iracfulgeus  lampade  morum, 
JustitisD  cultor,  veniaj  paler  et  pietalis.”* 

On  that  of  William  III.,  abbot  of  Bee,  we 
read — 

“Mitis,  munificus,  patiens,  et  pads  amicti8.”t 

And,  on  that  of  Fardulf,  abbot  of  St. 
Denis — 

"Tranquillus,  placidus.promtus  ad  omne  bonum.*’| 

Thus  the  very  sepulchres  of  monks  were 
made  to  convey  a lesson,  enforcing  the 
peculiar  obligation  of  their  state  of  life  to 
be  placid,  tranquil,  merciful,  and  p.acific. 
But  these  preliminary  obsen  ations,  though  ; 
necessary,  seem  to  be  leading  us  back  to 
ground  which  detained  us  to  weariness  in 
the  last  book.  Presuming,  therefore,  that 


the  reader  is  already  prepared  to  admit  the 
justice  of  our  view,  in  regarding  monas- 
teries as  the  abo  les  of  men  so  eminently 
peaceful  as  to  render  a particular  examina- 
tion of  their  etTects  indispensable  for  the 
completion  of  our  history’,  let  us  proceed 
at  once  to  a new  and  inagniticent  subject, 
and  endeavour  to  form  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  these  wonderful  institutions,  to 
the  pacific  excellence  of  which  all  that  was 
holy  and  illustrious  upon  earth,  in  days  of 
the  highest  intellectual  glory,  delighted  to 
bear  witne.ss.  Our  object  is  not  to  give 
a scientific  exposition  of  their  history,  which 
can  be  found  in  other  sources ; but  to 
become  practically  familiar  w’ith  the  effects 
which  resulted  from  them,  that  w’e  may  be 
able  henceforth  to  feel  ourselves  as  it  wei*e 
personally  acquainted  both  with  tlie  places 
themselves,  and  with  the  men  who  in- 
habited them,  with  those  who  as  Dante 
says — 

“ Did  bare  the  feet,  and  in  pursuit  of  peace, 

So  heavenly  ran,  yet  deem'd  their  fooling  slow.”* 


CHAPTER  II. 


HAT  was  monastic  life  in 
general  ? and  what  did  it 
imply?  It  was  simply  a 
Christian  life,  according  to 
the  precepts  and  counsels 
of  Christ,  accommodated 
to  peculiar  circumstances 
and  wants  which  are  incident  to  some  Chris- 
tians in  all  agesof  the  world,  and  under  every 
possible  variety  in  the  development  of  civili- 
zation. It  im])lied  also  the  feiTour  and 
devotion  of  the  first  ages,  insomuch  that 
even  the  most  bitter  antagonists  admit,  that 
“in  the  bosom  of  monasteries  in  the  twelfth 
century  might  bo  found  the  austerity  and 

• Hist.  Mon.  St.  Laor.  Leodiens.  ap.  Martene, 
Vet.  Script,  iv. 

t Petri  Divenais  de  Gestia  Abbat  Beccens.  ap. 
id.  vi.  j Ap.  id.  vi. 


sincere  piety  of  the  primitive  church.”f 
That  community  of  goods,  for  instance, 
which  originally  characterized  the  whole 
Christian  society,  but  which  certainly  was 
not  intended  to  be  perpetual  in  a literal 
sense  univei*sally,  was  observed  in  the 
monastic  orders,  without  leading  to  any 
injurious  results.  In  them  it  remained 
after  zeal  and  charity  had  grown  cold 
elsewhere,  and  also  after  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  realized  it  in  the 
ordinary  society.  Peter  the  Venerable, 
abbot  of  Cluny,  accordingly  exclaims — 
“What  else  is  it  to  say.  Omnia  qu©  habes 
da  pauperibus,  et  veni  sequere  me,”  but 
“Become  a monk."J 

• Par.  xi. 

t Capefigue,  Hiit.  de  Phil.  Auguste,  i.  39. 
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The  monastic  life,  therefore,  implied 
poverty,  or  the  renouncement  of  personal 
possessions:  and  in  explanation  of  their 
sentiments  on  this  head,  there  were  not 
wanting  tliose  who,  to  the  uttermost,  were 
vowed  to  be  followers  of  their  divine  Mas- 
ter. Peter  of  Blois  remarks,  “that  few 
rich  men  die  who,  at  their  departure  from 
this  life,  do  not  wish  to  have  been  most 
poor,”*  There  were  in  truth  many  con- 
siderations w’hich  recommended  poverty  to 
the  monastic  legislators.  The  love  of 
poverty  of  the  Franciscans  seems  to  a 
French  historian  to  “ have  been  an  efibrt 
to  escape  alive  from  the  conditions  of  this 
life,  from  tlie  senitude  of  matter,  to  con- 
quer and  anticipate  here  below  the  in- 
dependence of  a pure  8pirit.”t  “0  how 
gi'eatly  is  honest  poverty  to  be  desired," 
exclaims  Alanus  de  Insulis.  “To  manv, 
riches  are  an  obstacle  to  acting  well. 
Poverty  is  ever  ready  and  secure.  If  you 
wish  to  sen'e  God  you  must  be  either  poor 
or  like  the  poor.  Si  vis  senire  Deo,  aut 
pauper  sis  oportet,  aut  pauperi  similis.”! 
Even  in  the  ancient  world,  as  Cardan  re- 
marks, “all  professed  lovers  of  wisdom 
were  poor;  Plato  and  Aristotle  ha\ing  be- 
come rich  only  in  their  latter  years. ”§ 

But  to  return.  Writers  of  the  middle 
ages  show  “that  the  monastic  was  truly 
an  apostolic  life."l|  And,  in  fact,  with- 
in the  monasteries  with  which  Europe 
was  then  covered,  the  manners  of  the  pri- 
mitive church  were  perpetuated  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  above  spoken  of, 
which  we  shall  presently  explain.  Hence, 
Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,,  writing  to  the  Cister- 
cians, says:  “It  is  the  voice  of  all  men 
that  the  professors  of  the  Cistercian 
order  keep  the  footsteps  of  apostolic  reli- 
gion in  moderation  of  food  and  raiment, 
in  watching,  in  confessions,  in  discipline, 
in  psalmody,  in  humility,  in  hospitality, 
obedience,  and  in  all  other  fruits  of  love.’H 
As  for  the  external  distinctions  of  monks, 
their  habits,  hours,  and  modes  of  life, 
Fleury  show’s  that  these  were  not  the  in- 
ventions of  caprice,  but  merely  the  remains 
of  ancient  manners,  preserved  through 
ages,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  had  under- 
gone a prodigious  change.  The  habit  was 

• Pet.  Blea.  Epist.  lx. 

Michelet,  Hut.  de  France,  iii. 

Alan.  In.  de  Arte  Preedicatoria,  c.  4. 

S Cardan,  de  Consolatione,  Lib.  iii. 

Ruperti  Abbot.  Tuitiensis  de  Vita  vere  Apos- 
toiica,  ap.  Marlene,  Vet.  Script  tom  ix. 
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holy  from  the  prayers  of  the  church  and 
tlie  sanctity  of  those  who  wore  it.  A con- 
version of  the  heart  to  God  was,  therefore, 
the  primary  and  the  peculiar  want  of  some 
Christians,  the  secondary  cause  of  all 
religious  orders  existing.  “That  of  the 
Carthusians,”  says  De  Tracy,  “owes  its 
origin  to  a holy  conversation  between  St. 
Bnino  and  two  of  his  friends ; the  mouth 
of  the  just  was  thus  seen,  as  the  Scripture 
declares,  to  be  a source  of  life.”*  Monastic 
life  may  be  also  represented  as  a restoration 
of  the  primal  state  of  man,  with  the  sub- 
stitutions rendered  necessary  by  the  fall. 
So  in  the  chronicle  of  Fontanclle  the  Bene- 
dictine rule  is  thus  qualified,  “status  vitae 
innocentis  secundum  eximii  P.  Benedicti 
normam.”f  “ A convent  of  religious,”  says 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  “ a congregation  of 
monks,  is  a paradi.se,  having  the  tree  of 
life  in  the  midst  of  it,  yielding  shade  and 
fruit,  that  is,  Christ  giving  life."J  But  it 
is  that  state  still  insecure  and  requiring 
defence.  Therefore,  St.  Bernard  says, 
“our  order  is  humility,  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost : our  order  is  silence, 
fasting,  prayer,  labour,  and  above  all,  to 
hold  the  more  excellent  way  which  is 
charity.”§  St.  Anselm  defines  it  in  still 
fewer  words,  saying,  “the  object  of  the 
monastic  discipline  is  purity  of  heart,  and 
the  end  everlasting  life.”||  “But  were  not 
all  Christians,  whatever  be  their  state, 
called  to  perfection?”  as  Rosraene  says  in 
the  beginning  of  his  maxims,  “and  might 
not  the  cloisters  have  sheltered  men  of 
very  different  intentions  ?"  Assuredly, 
would  have  been  the  answer  of  the  middle 
ages.  Therefore,  as  Antonio  de  Guevara 
says,  “a  perfect  man  makes  the  world  a 
monastei^',  and  the  profane  man  makes  a 
monastery  the  world.”H  Still  there  were 
reasons  why  there  should  be  monasteries, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  issue. 

The  church  had,  from  the  first,  some 
persons  who  aspired  to  follow  the  evangelic 
counsels,  and  who  were  styled  ascetics, 
from  the  Greek  word  which  signifies  men 
tliat  exercise  themselves.  Though  they 
lived  in  the  midst  of  men,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  their  more  austere  and 
regular  life,  they  were,  in  fact,  the  same  as 
monks.**  The  monastic  institute,  in  its 

• Vie  de  St  Bruno, 
t In  Mab.  Prsf.  in  2 Ssecul.  Ben.  ( 1. 
i Ex  Miscellan.  Lib.  iii.  tit.  60. 

§ Epist  cxlii. 

^ Tractat.  ascetic.  S.  Anselmi,  ap.  Dacher. 
Spicileg.  iii.  ^ Epist.  ii. 

**  Bencd.  XIV.  De  Canonizat  Servorum  Dei, 
152. 
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regular  form,  is  traced  to  the  persecution 
under  Decius,  when  multitudes  fled  to 
the  mountains  and  woods,  and  were  so 
enamoured  with  their  peace  that  they  re- 
fused to  leave  them  when  the  persecution 
had  ceased  * The  monastic  life  began  to 
be  called  a religious  life  from  the  word 
reltgendo,  either  because  monks  continually 
read  again  the  things  relative  to  God  ; or, 
as  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Thomas  observe, 
“because  they  were  bound  together  by 
peculiar  ties  of  charity."  For  at  least  ttvo 
centuries  the  monks  were  not  ecclesiastics 
but  purely  laymen.  St.  Pachomius  sent 
none  of  his  monks  to  receive  holy  orders  ; 
and  his  monasteries  were  sened  by  priests 
from  without.  As  Peter  of  Blois  observes, 
“Paul.  Antony,  Apollonius,  Mutius,  Hila- 
rion,  Paphnutius,  both  the  Macarius',  and 
Arsenius,  Benedict,  and  other  men  of 
blessed  memory,  were  never  made  pricsts.”t 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  monastic 
institution  that  the  justice  of  many  of  the 
views  on  which  it  wa.s  founded  had  been 
recognised  and  enforced  by  sages  of  the 
ancient  world  ; the  fact  is  certain.  Pytha- 
goras and  his  disciples  at  Crotona  led  a 
life  in  community,  and  were  styled  in  con- 
sequence Ccenobites.J  The  Pythagonan 
life  required  community  of  goods,  a novi- 
ciate, piety,  erudition,  silence,  abstinence 
from  flesh,  and  continence.?  Of  course, 
the  gulf  which  separates  all  heathen  from 
Christian  philosophy  is  ever  the  same  ; 
but  still  the  former  very  often  laid  down 
principles  which  wanted  only  the  founda- 
tion of  the  latter  to  be  identical  with  the 
monastic  views.  Such  arc  many  of  the 
precepts  of  Epictctus,l|  and  the  distinctions 
of  Cebes,  where  he  shows  how  many  philo- 
sophers, and  poets,  and  orators,  mistake 
the  false  for  the  true  disci]iline,  and  that 
the  two  guides  which  enable  men  to  attain 
j to  the  rock  of  trtie  discipline  are  continence 
I and  endurance,  two  sisters,  who  stand  on 
the  summit  and  encourage  those  who  at- 
tempt to  mount,  saying,  “Endure  but  a 
little  more  and  you  will  find  the  a.scent 
easy  and  safe."  His  description  of  the 
entrance  to  this  way  might  remind  one  of 
our  old  monastic  buildings.  “Do  you  see 
that  little  door,  and  the  path  to  it  bearing 
no  marks  of  having  been  trodden  by  many. 
That  is  the  gate."  Plato,  with  this  reser- 
vation, is  also  thoroughly  monastic.  As 
when  he  says,  “ that  there  remains  but  a 

* Joan.  DcToti  Institut.  Canonic.  Lib.  i.  tit.  ix. 

t Epist.  exxiit. 

j Jamb,  do  Pyth.  vit.  5. 

1 lb.  6.  g Manual.  20.  30. 


small  number  of  men  consorting  with 
philosophy  in  a worthy  manner : such  as 
cither  magnanimous  by  nature  look  down 
upon  the  dignities  and  affairs  of  the  state 
as  beneath  them  ; or  else  as  abandon  some 
other  art  which  they  had  learned,  but 
which  they  now  de.spise  in  comparison  with 
the  love  of  wisdom,  and  w ho  therefore  come 
to  it,"*  He  shows  that  men  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  shades  of  the  earth  are 
incap,ablc  of  sustaining  celestial  light,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  that  those  whose  conver- 
sation is  in  heaven  by  their  holy  life  find 
the  knowledge  of  the  malice  of  this  world 
insupportable.  Most  remarkable,  indeed, 
is  the  similarity  between  the  spirit  of  the 
monastic  institute  and  that  ideal  and  defi- 
nition of  good  which  was  announced  by 
Cleanthes  in  the  lines  recorded  by  St. 
Clement  of  Ale.varia  : — 

Td-yadoe  epurpr  pi’  olov  iur'"  aicovr 
TCToy/iewK,  itKotov,  diTioe, 

KpaTovv  iavTov,  j(pr]<rtfiOVt  KoXde,  dJoe, 
avtmipiif,  aCffiKaarov,  aid  ax'iiffttpoK 
3<po8ov,  dXiarop,  XevirfXfr,  deuderae, 
wififXtpioe,  ivtipfaroii,  datpaXis, 
fvTtftoy,  dgoXoyovfitvoif— 
ceKXfcr,  nrv<j>oVt  iTrigrXcr,  irppoe,  trijiodpdv, 
^povt(6fiivov,  afitgnrov,  altl  dio/i/eoe. 
dvtXtvdrpot  TTOf  OffTls  fit  dd^e  ,3X<Vr(, 
dir  d?  nap  fKtlyijt  Ttv^pfvot  saXoC  riedf.f 

Abandoning,  however,  these  observations, 
let  us  inquire  from  Christian  monuments, 
respecting  the  views  and  motives  of  those 
who  founded  or  embraced  the  monastic 
order,  who  themselves  challenged  inquiry 
into  its  origin.  “For  as  no  one."  says 
Salvian,  “does  any  thing  unless  for  the 
sake  of  safety  or  advantage,  so  we  under- 
take this  mode  of  life  because  we  think  it 
convenient,  reflecting  on  the  shortness  of 
present  and  the  duration  of  future  things, 
considering  how  little  are  the  first,  how 
great  the  latter,  that  the  judgment  will  be 
tremendous,  and  the  life  with  God  and  His 
saints  most  blissful.";  “We  consider,” 
says  another,  “ the  narrowness  of  the  gate, 
the  numbers  who  ]terish,  the  dangers  of 
the  world,  of  its  idle  conversation,  of  its 
many  trials,  and  the  comparative  security 
of  renouncing  all  things  for  Christ.  We 
reflect  on  the  importance  of  associating 
with  the  holy,  as  David  said,  ' Cum 
sancto  sanctus  eris,  et  cum  viro  innocente 
innocens  eris:  cum  electo  electus  eris,  cum 
perverso  perverteris.’  ‘They  remarked,' 

• De  Repub.  vi.  ♦ Protreptieaa,  c.  vi. 
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as  Cardinal  Bona  says,  ‘that  the  abun" 
dance  of  cares  and  solicitudes  which  must 
belong  to  all  who  mix  much  with  the  world 
is  an  obstacle  to  that  devout  contemplation 
in  which  they  wished  to  pass  their  lives;’”* 
a remark  not  unnoticed  even  by  the  ancient 
poet,  saying, 

a!  Sc  ^pcvmK  Tapaxa\ 
nopcVXay^v  cat  ao(fnSv.f 

The  Venerable  Bede  observes,  “that  a 
further  obstacle  was  furnished  by  much 
conversation  with  people  in  society.”;  “Ex- 
perience proves,”  says  another,  “ that  the 
soul,  dissipated  by  the  curiosity  of  secular 
things,  can  with  difficulty  recollect  itself 
and  return  to  the  meditation  of  heavenly 
things.”§  The  reply  made  to  Charles  VII. 
of  Prance  might,  with  the  change  of  a word, 
express  that  of  monks  when  their  opinion 
was  asked  respecting  the  life  under  a 
standard  formally  opposed  to  theirs:  “One 
can’t  lose  one's  crown  with  more  gaiety.” 
St  Bonaventura  says,  “that  he  who  is 
loaded  with  temporal  things  cannot  readily 
follow  Christ'  il  Now  the  following  Him, 
whoso  love  is  the  source  of  all  beatitude, 
was  the  most  important  of  all  occupations 
in  their  judgment  Their  strongest  con- 
viction is  thus  expressed  by  Dante  : 

“He  hath  in  sooth  good  cause  for  endless  grief. 

Who,  for  the  love  of  thing  that  lasteth  not. 

Despoils  himself  for  ever  of  that  love,“f 

They  renounced,  therefore,  the  former 
love,  and  in  the  cloister  sought  peace  from 
all  concupiscence  ; for  to  their  state  almost 
alone  we  may  truly  apply  the  poet’s  word, 

“ Hbc  eat 

Vita  solnlorum  misers  ambitiono  grarique."** 

Hence,  all  those  injunctions,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  rule  of  Fontevrauld  : 
“A  SGBCuli  actibus  se  facere  alienum,  nihil 
amori  Christ!  prffiponere.”tt  Hence,  those 
congratulations  of  St.  Bernard.  “ You  have 
done  well,  alienating  yourself  more  and 
more  from  the  acts  of  this  world,  which  is 
pure  and  spotless  religion.”;;  “The  first 
especial  cause  of  all  monastic  life,”  says  a 
writer  of  the  fifth  century,  “is  the  desire 
to  avoid  the  occasions  of  sin,  to  declare 
war  with  the  perverse  world,  and  to  be 

• De  Divin.  Psal.  502. 

t Find.  Olymp.  vii. 

{ Ds  Temple  Silom. 

I Joan  a Jesu  instruct.  Magist.  Novitiorum. 

II  St.  Bon.  Meditat.  Vitie  CbrisU,  xxi. 

^ XT.  ••  Hor.  Sat.  i.  6. 

ft  La  Reigle  de  I'ordra  ds  Fcotevraald,  chap.  L 
Epist.  i^zzxr. 


delivered  from  the  danger  of  its  snares.”* 
In  effect,  by  their  triple  vow,  the  monks 
extracted  from  themselves  the  roots  of  all 
disorders  that  fill  the  world  with  discord, 
the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  the  concu- 
piscence of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life. 
To  extirpate  llicse  was  to  uproot  the  germs 
of  war  and  misery  from  the  human  heart. 

Let  us  hear  the  reflections  of  Moehler 
on  the  ascetical  life  suggested  by  the  work 
of  St.  Athanasius  on  the  life  of  St.  An- 
thony : “Continence,  and  an  indifference 
for  the  goods  and  pleasures  of  the  earth, 
sublime  gifts  of  some  souls,  and  in  their 
will,  the  power,  or  at  least,  an  ardent  de- 
sire, to  break  the  bonds  which  attach  us 
to  a world  that  passes,  have  been  the  first 
elements  of  the  monastic  life.  By  means 
of  divine  grace  the  spiritual  roan  predomi- 
nates to  such  a degree  in  these  privileged 
souls,  and  they  arc  drawn  with  such  force 
towards  things  unchangeable  and  holy, 
that  the  bonds  which  attach  them  to  the 
things  of  tliis  world  are  hardly  felt ; in 
them  the  spiritual  almost  entirely  eclipses 
the  animal  life.  Their  life  is  hidden  with 
Jesus  Christ  in  God.  The  expression  is 
not  exact  when  we  say  that  men  have 
formed  tlie  resolution  to  disengage  them- 
selves by  degrees  from  the  bonds  which 
attach  them  to  things  temporal,  in  order 
that  they  may  more  freely  occupy  them- 
selves with  things  eternal.  If  they  do  not 
marry ; if  they  only  take  the  nourishment 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  ; if  they  hold 
themselves  at  a distance  from  the  pleasures 
and  vanities  of  the  world;  it  is  not  because 
they  have  recognised  beforehand  that  these 
are  good  means  to  raise  themselves  to  per- 
fection. Their  manner  of  life  is  less  the 
cause  than  the  consequence  of  the  perfec- 
tion which  shines  in  them.  They  do  not 
banish  terrestrial  thoughts  from  their  souls 
in  order  to  find  room  for  celestial  thoughts ; 
but  all  place  being  already  occupied  by 
these,  it  is  impossible  for  the  former  to 
find  access.  Here  then  we  learn  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  first  monks  called 
the  ascetics.  They  did  not  invent  the 
spiritual  life  to  form  an  opposition  to  the 
wholly  sensual  life  of  the  mqjority.  The 
ascetics  were  distinguished  by  a profound 
knowledge  of  sacred  truths,  and  by  a great 
piety,  often  also  (in  consequence  of  the 
purity  and  strength  of  their  mind,  and  of 
their  elevation  above  the  external  influences 
which  trouble  and  obscure  the  intellectual 

* Conaultatio  Zachai  at  Afiollaoii,  Lib.  Ui.  3. 
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eye)  by  a just  appreciation  of  things  and 
by  a consummate  prudence ; in  fine,  some- 
times by  miraculous  gifts,  by  the  power  of 
healing  maladies  in  a supernatural  man- 
ner, of  dispelling  demons,  and  of  predict- 
ing the  future.  Now  man  is  naturally 
inclined  to  venerate  what  is  pure,  great, 
and  holy.  These  monks  were  then  re- 
garded as  the  friends  of  God,  and  the 
crowd  pressed  from  all  sides  to  approach 
them,  and  often  came  from  distantcountries. 
This  is  the  state  of  things  described  by  St. 
Athanasius  in  his  life  of  St.  Anthony. 
The  inhabitants  of  heaven  seemed  to  be 
descended  into  the  cells  of  the  mountains; 

1 they  chanted,  they  cultivated  sciences, 

I they  taught,  they  prayed,  they  rejoiced  in 
1 the  glory  to  come,  they  worked  to  do  good, 
and  they  adorned  their  lives  by  friendship 
i and  concord.  It  was,  as  it  were,  a countiy 
! separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  a 
kingdom  of  piety  and  justice  ; to  iiyurc  any 
one,  or  to  suffer  injury  from  anyone,  were  two 
things  equally  unknown.  A multitude  of 
monks  peopled  the  heights,  but  all  were 
only  of  one  soul,  and  desired  only  one 
thing — their  sanctification  and  their  salva- 
tion. Whoever  visited  these  cells  of  tlie 
1 ascetics  and  contemplated  their  lives  ought 
I to  have  cried.  ‘How  lovely  are  thy  pavi- 
I lions,  0 Jacob  ! and  thy  tents.  O Israel ! 

I They  ore  like  the  valleys  which  are  spread 
! to  a distance,  like  the  gardens  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  like  the  tabomaolcs  raised  by 
Jehovah."'* 

“ To  be  a philosopher."  says  Cowley,  “is 
but  to  retire  from  the  world,  or  rather  to 
retire  from  the  world  as  it  is  man’s,  into 
the  world  as  it  is  God's."f  The  monastic 
writers  say  no  more  tlian  this.  “ Populus 
solus  habitabit  et  inter  gentes  non  reputa- 
bitur."  “A  great  praise,  brethren,"  adds 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  after  citing  these 
words,  “when  the  people  dwell  alone,  and 
are  not  reputed  among  tlie  nations,  all  of 
whom  follow  the  desires  of  tlie  flesh  and 
the  glory  of  the  world.”)  “There  is  the 
world,  of  which  God  is  the  Creator,"  says 
Richard  of  St.  Victor;  “ mundus  per  ipsum 
factus  est:  and  there  is  the  world,  of  which 
God  is  the  Saviour;  sic  Deus  dilexit 
I mundum,  ut  Filium  suum  unigenitum 
daret:  and  there  is  the  world,  of  which 
I the  devil  is  the  prince,  of  which  we  read, 
nolite  diligere  mundum. "$  It  was  of  this 
last  alone  ^at  the  monastic  life  implied 

* Nnm,  xxiv.  5,  6.  f Essays. 

t Sens.  Ixxvi. 

I Ric.  S.  Viet  super  Apocalypsum,  Lib.  iii.  8. 


the  renouncement  “ To  fly  from  Babylon, 
in  its  language,  as  in  that  of  the  prophets, 
meant  to  fly  from  the  city  of  this  world,  from 
the  society  of  wicked  men  and  angels.”* 
This  is  what  St  Bernard  had  in  view  when 
he  cried,  “ Fly  from  the  midst  of  Babylon; 
fly,  and  save  your  souls."  All  the  rest  was 
only  for  greater  security;  “for  there  are 
risks,”  as  he  proceeds  to  say,  “ for  innocence 
in  delights,  for  humility  in  riches,  for 
piety  in  business,  for  truth  in  loquacity, 
for  charity  in  this  perverse  world.”!  True 
the  monastic  life  implied  retreat,  even  from 
the  world  in  which  continued  many  of  the 
elect ; but  for  many  souls  this  was  neces- 
sary ; and  there  are  not  wanting  modem 
philosophers  who  have  acknowledged  that 
it  was.  “ Though  a wise  man,”  says  Cowley, 
“could  pass  never  so  securely  through  the 
great  roads  of  human  life,  yet  he  will  meet 
perpetually  with  so  many  objects  and  occa- 
sions of  grief,  shame,  anger,  hatred,  indig- 
nation, and  all  passions,  that  he  had  better 
strike  into  some  private  path,  nay,  go  so 
far,  if  he  could,  out  of  the  common  way, 
‘nt  nec  facta  audiat  Pelopidarum.”')  In 
the  monasteries,  more  than  in  the  forms 
of  Virgil,  mi-n  were  delivered  from  behold- 
ing the  affairs  of  empin>,  and  the  fall  of 
kingdoms  ; there  they  might  live  in  peace, 
neither  lamenting  tlieir  wants,  nor  envying 
those  who  had  possessions  ; seeing  neither 
the  iron  laws,  nor  the  insane  forum,  nor 
the  decrees  of  8cnates.§ 

Why  are  devout  Christiana  to  be  despised 
for  expressing  desires  which  are  admired 
on  the  lips  of  Cowley  and  Virgil  ? The 
Catholic  philosophy  admitted  of  no  stich 
inconsistency.  Cowper,  indeed,  even  in 
praising  retirement,  adds, 

“ Not  that  I mean  to  approve,  or  would  enforce 

A superatittoiu  and  monaatic  course.” 

To  enforce  it  no  Catholic  pretended ; 
but  in  what  the  distinction  consists  which 
renders  the  monastic  retirement  an  ex- 
ception, I believe  it  would  have  puzzled 
him  to  tell.  “Beats*  aures  quK  venas 
divini  susurri  suscipiunt,  et  de  mundi 
hujus  Busurrationibus  nihil  advertunt”|| 
Such  was  the  monastic  principle.  “ Averte 
oculos  meos  ne  videant  vanitatem.  Emitte 
lucem  tuam  et  veritatem  tuam."  Such  was 
the  monastic  prayer,  and  “never  will  I 
cease  praying  thus,"  adds  Richanl  of  St 

• S.  August.  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  18. 
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Victor,  *'  till  vanity  hath  passed  and  light 
hath  shone."*  In  6nc,  the  monastic  life 
was  a reducing  to  practice  the  mystery  of 
holy  Saturday ; it  was  the  life  hidden 
in  Jesus  Christ ; a perpetuation  of  the 
festival  instituted  by  St.  Paul  in  tlie 
Epistle  read  on  that  great  day.  “Mortui 
enim  estis,  et  vita  vestra  abscondita  est 
cum  Christo  in  Deo."  The  monastic 
silence,  that  profound,  tranquil  acquies- 
cence in  a life  of  abnegation  and  of  insen- 
sibility to  human  praise  or  blame,  saving 
charity,  was  a life  so  contrary  to  that  of 
the  worlil,  that  it  might  truly  be  compared 
to  the  quiet  and  repo.se  of  the  grave.  But 
it  was  a true  life : “ Collie  et  cmli  habitatio 
cognatre  sunt,"  says  St.  Bernard,  “ quod 
geritur  incmlis,  hoc  est  in  cellis.  Quidnam 
est  hoc?  Vaeare  Deo,  frui  Deo.” 

The  monastic  life,  we  might  have  added, 
implied  celibacy;  which  as  a French  Domi- 
nican observes,  was  not  the  invention  of 
monks ; it  existed  before  tliere  were  monks, 
and  they  only  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
virtue  : but  having  in  a former  book  ex- 
plained the  sentiments  of  men  in  ages  of 
faith,  with  respect  to  tliat  discipline  in 


regard  to  the  clergy  at  large,  there  was  no 
necessity  for  our  dwelling  upon  it  here. 
John  Gerson,  in  his  discourse  upon  that 
state,  refutes  in  advance  all  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  in  latter  times ; and 
to  that  unanswerable  treatise  those  who  de- 
mand further  argument  may  be  referred.* 
8t.  Chrysostom,  it  is  true,  had  already 
done  the  same,  when  he  examined  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  eternal  world  the 
happiest  and  most  successful  life  of  those 
who  were  not  called  to  observe  it;f  but 
further  citations  are  needless  in  this  place. 
“Not  vain  or  void  of  truth,"  says  St.  Ber- 
nard, “ is  that  form  of  life.";  Within  the 
cloister  it  implied  days  passed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  highest  truth,  and  of  ideal 
grandeur,  a converse  with  the  glories  and 
solemnities  of  universal  nature,  thoughts 
of  sages  and  heroes,  unmixed  with  minor 
things,  the  fiery  consciousness  of  activity, 
for,  as  we  shall  see,  labour  was  of  obliga- 
tion. and  at  the  same  time,  what  could 
hardly  perhaps  elsewhere  be  united  with  it, 
cloudless  serenity  of  mind,  uninterrupted 
peace. 


CHAPTER  111. 


FTER  solution  of  this 
first  inquiry,  we  shall  be 
asked  by  those  who  lack 
experience  to  direct  them, 
in  their  old  errors  blind, 
to  what  purpose  of  utility 
served  the  monastic  orders  ’ For  many 
that  are  now  afflicted  writh  distorted  vision, 
are  persuaded  that  they  were  vain,  if  not 
pernicious  institutions,  following  the  so- 
phists, who.  lamenting  that  the  times  of 
heathen  philosophy  are  past,  say,  in  allusion 
to  the  Academy,  that  “ the  walks  which  a 
divine  genius  had  immortalized,  were 
abandoned  to  the  most  deceitful  as  well  os 
to  the  most  useless  of  men."  And,  indeed, 

• Bic.  S.  Viet  Annot.  in.  P«.  xiv. 


rightly  do  they  say  that  the  monks  were 
useless,  if  we  understand  and  use  the  dis- 
tinction pointed  out  by  the  sage  whose 
genius  they  extol,  who  said  that  the  true 
philosophers  are  useless  in  the  state,  add- 
ing, “but  it  is  not  through  their  fault  that 
they  are  useless,  since  it  is  through  that 
of  the  evil  men,  who  do  not  make  use  of 
them."§  Although  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  present 
book,  to  understand  completely  the  use  of 
monasteries,  we  ought  nut  to  proceed 
without  endeavouring  to  give  some  reply 
to  a questien  that  is  sure  to  be  urged  from 

* Getsoni  Opera,  tom.  iii. 

t 8t.  Cbiysubt.  Traci,  dc  Virginitate,  cap.  xivi, 
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the  commencement ; for  which  purpose  let 
us  endeavour  to  discover  what  answer  would 
hare  been  iimnediately  given  in  ages  of 
faith,  had  such  an  inquiry  been  made.  It 
is  recorded  in  monaslic  history,  that  St. 
Bernard  coming  to  inalte  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  of  Villers,  in  Brabant,  and  looking 
down  from  the  mountain  upon  the  gorge  in 
which  it  was  to  stand,  said,  “ In  this  place 
will  many  souls  be  saved."  Such  was  the 
utility  which  he  expected  from  it.  Now 
this  was  the  chief  and  primary  use  of  monas- 
teries,  according  to  the  judgment  of  men  in 
ages  of  faith.  In  them  many  souls  were 
saved ; placed  and  retained  in  harmony  with 
God  and  man,  in  that  divine  peace  from 
which  in  the  last  book  we  traced  all  earthly 
peace.  This  is  beautifully  expres.sed  in 
these  words  of  St.  Bernard,  which  we  find 
usually  inscribed  on  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  Cistercian  abbeys,  "Bonum  est  nos 
hie  esse,  quia  homo  vivit  puriiis,  cadit  rarius, 
surgit  velocius,  incedit  caiitius,  quicscit  se- 
curius,  moritur  feliciiis,  piirgatur  ciiiiis, 
prscmiatnr  copiosius."  The  blessed  Oiho 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  confessor  and  apostle  of 
Pomerania,  being  asked  familiarly  by  some 
in  1 ISO,  why  he  founded  and  built  so  many 
monasteries,  replied,  citing  the  evangelical 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  who  con- 
veyed the  wounded  man  to  an  inn,  adding, 
“ The  world  is  all  a place  of  exile,  and  as 
long  as  wo  live  in  this  world,  we  are  at  a 
distance  from  our  Lord.  Therefore,  we  need 
inns  and  stables.  Now  monasteries  and  cells 
are  inns  and  stables.  These  are  then  of 
great  utility  to  us  poor  wanderers;  and  if 
we  fall  among  robbers  and  arc  atripl  and 
wounded,  and  left  half-dead,  certainly  we 
shall  6nd  by  experience  how  much  belter  it 
is  to  be  near  an  inn,  than  at  a distance  from 
one ; for  when  sudden  destruction  comes 
upon  us,  how  can  we  be  carried  to  a stable 
if  it  be  far  off?  So  it  is  much  better  that 
there  should  be  many  such  places  than 
few,  seeing  how  great  is  the  danger  and 
how  large  the  number  of  ]>ersons  exposed 
to  it;  and  now  especially  that  men  are  so 
multiplied  on  the  earth,  it  is  not  absurd 
that  monasteries  should  be  multiplied ; 
since  the  abundant  population  admits  of 
numbers  embracing  a chaste  life.  Finally, 
it  is  well  to  have  these  built,  that  in  all 
things  God  might  be  honoured  and  man 
assisted ; and  how  great  is  the  honour  to 
God  and  the  utility  to  man,  which  daily 
result  from  monasteries?  The  spiritual  is 
even  greater  than  the  temporal  utility ; for 
there  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the 
lepers  are  cleansed,  the  dead  are  raised. 


and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them."* , 

Not,  however,  to  press  men  with  avowals 
which  would  in  an  instant  render  evident 
the  inutility  of  our  attending  further  to  their 
objections,  let  us  descend  from  this  eleva- 
tion, and  endeavour  to  show  by  obvious 
reasons,  drawn  from  principles  which  all 
will  admit,  why  such  important  results  fol- 
lowed from  the  institution  of  the  monastic 
orders. 

In  the  6rst  place,  then,  the  advantages 
of  a life  in  community,  as  set  forth  by  Et. 
Basil,  in  his  great  rules,  are  great  and  in- 
contestable. That  life,  one  of  “the  rights  of 
man,"  as  well  as  a want  incident  to  humanity, 
corresponds  with  an  intimate  sentiment  of 
our  nature,  which  shrinks  from  the  sad  issue 
described  by  a great  modem  writer,  where 
he  savs,  that  to  advance  towards  the  grave, 
growing  each  day  more  and  more  isolated, 
is  the  lot  of  man.  As  doubtless  it  is  in  the 
present  age,  when  the  passion  of  individuality 
devours  tlie  human  heart.  How  dilTerent 
is  it  from  that  life  in  a monastery,  so  beauti- 
fully described  by  St.  Basil ! The  Slagyrite 
remarked  the  want  which  human  nature  felt 
for  such  association.  “Men,"  he  says, 
“love  to  do  things  in  company  with  others. 
Thev  love  to  take  exercise  together,  and  to 
))hilosophize  together ; and  it  is  with  friends 
that  they  wish  to  pass  their  days."t 

“Those  men,"  says  Plato,  “who  are  of 
the  best  natures,  devote  themselves  to  con- 
tinence and  friendship,  conversing  with  men 
only,  and  living  without  marriage,  but  being 
susceplihle  of  the  most  firm  and  indissoluble 
afleclion  for  such  as  are  of  a like  nature, 
from  whom  they  wish  never  to  be  separated 
through  li(e,  though  they  are  never  able  to 
say  what  they  wish  to  happen  to  each  other, 
while  it  is  evident  that  their  souls  are  filled 
with  some  desire  which  they  are  not  able  to 
express,  and  that  they  divine  what  is  de- 
siiable.  And  if  Vulcan  should  come  to 
them  with  his  instntments,  and  say,  ‘ O men, 
what  is  it  that  you  wish  should  happen  to 
each  of  you  ?'  and  if  they  still  doubting,  be 
should  again  ask,  ‘Is  this  what  you  desire, 
that  you  should  be  united  for  ever,  and 
never  be  separated  from  each  other  ? for  if 
this  be  your  desire,  I am  willing  to  unite 
you,  not  only  as  long  as  you  live,  but  in 
such  a manner  that  von  shall  not  be  separated 
even  after  death,'  hearing  this,  it  is  certain 
that  they  would  seem  to  wrisb  for  nothing 

* Da  S.  Ottona,  Pommaraa.  Apoatol.  Lib.  i. 
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else,  and  they  would  feel  that  this  was  what 
they  had  long  desired,  the  cause  being  in 
that  ancient  primal  nature  of  man  before  he 
was  isolated,  to  which  this  highest  love 
restores  them,  yielding  them  many  benefits 
for  the  present,  and  the  greatest  hopes  for 
the  future,  inspiring  them  with  piety,  and 
making  them  happy  and  blessed."*  Now 
if  the  natural  reason  of  men  could  thus 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  a common  life, 
how  much  more  will  not  the  Christian  wisdom 
esteem  it ! for  as  an  English  author  says, 
“ it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  there  was 
never  any  philosophy,  religion,  and  other 
discipline,  which  did  so  plainly  and  highly 
exalt  the  good  which  is  communicative,  and 
dejjress  the  good  which  is  private  and  par- 
ticular, as  the  holy  faith.’’  Hence  we  find 
that  associations  of  pious  men,  who  gave 
themselves  to  retreat  and  prayer,  arose  in 
the  first  days  of  the  church,  and  w-cre  spread 
wherever  the  gospel  was  announced ; in 
allusion  to  which  St.  Chrysostom  says,  that 
whoever  has  renounced  earthly  affections  or 
possessions  for  the  discipline  of  Christ,  in 
order  to  advance  more  in  his  love,  on  that 
account  will  find  more  who  will  receive  him 
with  internal  affection,  and  rejoice  to  support 
him  with  their  substance.  The  angel  of 
the  school  pronounces  this  sentence,  “Man 
to  act  well  wants  the  assistance  of  friends, 
in  regard  to  works  both  of  the  active  and  of 
the  contemj)lative  life."-|-  “In  a commu- 
nity,” says  Thomas  a Kempis,  “ a man  lives 
more  securely ; and  if  sometimes  he  is 
troubled  by  one,  on  the  other  hand  he  is 
consoled  by  another.  There  he  is  excited 
to  good  by  examj)le,  and  warned  from  evil. 
There  he  finds  persons  he  can  love ; the 
censure  on  another  is  an  admonition  to 
himself : there  each  one  guards  the  other. 
There  are  diverse  offices  and  one  spirit  of 
charity.  'There  the  sound  visiting  the  sick 
rejoices  to  serve  Christ  in  so  doing ; there 
one  being  weary  of  attendance,  another 
suj)plies  his  place.  There  while  one  reads, 

1 many  are  edified  ; there  each  one  having 
1 his  weekly  course,  they  all  ate  mutually 
relieved.  There  a man  has  many  to  pray 
for  him,  and  at  his  lust  moments  to  ])rotect 
him  against  the  devil ; there  he  has  as  many 
helpmates  as  he  has  companions.  There 
he  happily  sleeps  in  the  Lord,  and  has  many 
intercessors  to  deliver  him  the  sooner  from 
purgatory  : there  after  death  he  leaves  heirs 
who  will  be  mitidful  of  him  : there  his  labour 
and  good  conversation  will  not  be  forgotten, 
but  will  profit  many  in  future  times  fur  an 

* Conviv.  c.  IG.  t Quasi,  iv.  art.  8. 
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example.  There  he  participates  in  the  merits 
of  all : there  he  lives  for  a lime  with  those 
with  whom  he  will  hereafter  rejoice  for  ever- 
lasting ages.”*  Clemens  Alexandrinus  thus 
de.scribes  it,  “Here  all  are  soldiers  and 
guards;  no  one  is  idle,  no  one  useless. 
One  is  able  to  pray  for  you  to  God,  another 
to  console  you  when  sick,  another  to  weej)  and 
sympathise  with  you,  another  to  teach  you 
what  is  useful  to  salvation,  another  to  correct 
you  with  boldness,  another  to  consult  together 
with  you  like  a friend  ; and  all,  to  love  you 
truly,  without  guile,  without  hypocrisy, 
without  flattery.  0 sweet  attendance  of 
friends,  0 ble.ssed  ministry  of  comforters,  0 
the  faithful  services  of  those  who  fear  only 
God,  0 the  true  simplicity  which  is  incapable 
of  a falsehood,  0 the  honourable  labour 
which  is  in  obedience  to  God,  to  please 
God  !" 

The  conviction  of  men  in  ages  of  faith, 
that  the  interests  of  the  soul  required  them 
to  associate  with  devout  persons,  rested  upon 
solid  principles,  some  of  which  were-  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  world.  Socrates 
relates  in  the  Platonic  dialogue,  that  many 
of  his  disciples  who  made  great  progress  in 
wisdom  while  wriih  him,  had  not  continued 
to  retain  it  when  they  left  him.  This  was 
the  case  with  Aristides,  son  of  Lymniachus, 
who  confesses  it  in  these  remarkable  words, 
“ I say  the  truth,  though  it  may  seem  in- 
credible, but  what  I learned  from  you  was 
never  in  the  way  of  instniclion,  but  merely 
by  being  with  you.  I seemed  to  advance 
from  being  in  the  same  house  with  you, 
though  I were  not  to  be  in  the  same  room, 
but  still  more  when  I was  also  in  the  same 
room  with  you,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  you 
while  speaking ; and  above  all,  when  1 sat 
by  your  side  and  held  you ; but  now,  since 
my  absence  on  the  naval  expedition,  all  this 
faculty  has  left  me  and  passed  away.”f 
Here  isabeautiful  illustration  of  the  necessity 
to  which  so  many  of  the  ancient  sages  and 
poets  bear  witness,  as  w hen  Pindar  exclaims, 
“ But  may  it  happen  to  me  discoursing  to  be 
com'ersant  with  the  good  and  Maximus 

of  Tyre,  “nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the 
virtue  of  a man,  than  the  being  surrounded 
with  wickedness  and  .^Eschylus,  “ I mourn 
the  destiny  that  blends  the  just  with  the 
unhallowed.  Nothing  worse  in  whatever 
cause  than  impious  fellowship:  nothing  of 
good  is  reaped.  If  midst  arace,  inhospitably 
bent  on  savage  deeds,  regardle.ss  of  heaven, 
the  just  man  fix  his  seat,  the  impending 

• Qtiast.  Semi.  i.  p.  2.  t Plato,  Theages. 
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the  Church,  as  the  Church  had  been  for 
hiinian  society.”* 

Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of  London, 
and  a secular,  supplicating  the  sovereign 
pontiff  to  convert  a certain  parish  church 
into  a Cistercian  convent,  on  account  of  the 
incorrigible  manners  of  the  secular  clergy 
of  the  place,  uses  this  strong  language: 
“Coiivett  this  stye  of  swine  into  a temple  of 
God  ; and  let  this  den  of  shameless  sinners 
become  a dwelling  for  those  who  seek  the 
face  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  who  will  make 
it  a paradise  of  pleasure,  and  a sanctuary 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.'’f 

The  monastery  of  Lerins  alone  gave  to  the 
Church  twelve  archbishops,  twelve  bishops, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  martyrs.  Three 
of  the  greatest  popes,  St.  Gregory  VII., 
Urban  II.,  and  Pascal  II.,  came  from 
Cluny.  The  Church  of  God  venerates  no 
less  than  twenty-two  saints  who  were  monks 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Benin,  at  St. 
Omer.J  The  archbishops  of  Mayence  used 
almost  always  to  be  drawn  from  the  abbey 
of  Fulda.  § On  entering  the  court  of  the 

mouastery  of  St.  Gregory,  on  the  Celian 
hill  at  Home,  you  read  inscribed  the  names 
of  the  great  and  holy  bishops  who  issued 
from  that  house  ; amongst  which,  are  tho.se 
of  St.  Auguslin,  St.  Laurentius,  St.  Petrus, 
St.  Houorius,all  archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
St.  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London,  St.  Ju-stus, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  St.  Paulinus,  arch- 
bishop of  York.  In  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,  it  was  almost  exclusively 
the  monasteries  which  supplied  men  worthy 
of  the  episcopacy.  These  pontiffs  retained 
the  habit,  and  persevered  in  the  regular  life, 
as  we  read  of  St.  Caesarius  of  Arles,  St. 
Germain  of  Paris,  St.  jElbert  of  York,  and 
others.  So  renowned  was  the  abbey  of  St. 
Victor,  at  Paris,  for  its  discipline  and  science, 
that  many  French  bishops  sought  to  procure 
regular  canons  of  that  house  to  place  in 
their  cathedrals  in  the  room  of  seculars.  The 
English  Church  regarded  St.  Victor’s  as  the 
seminary  of  her  bishops.  Seven  cardinals, 
two  archbishops,  six  bishops,  and  fifty-four 
abbots,  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century 
alone,  came  from  that  motiastery.  ||  How 
immense  again  was  the  number  of  saints 
given  to  the  Church  by  the  abbey  of  St. 

• Hist,  de  France,  i.  261. 

t Pet.  Dies.  Epiat.  clii. 

t Chronic.  S.  Bertini,  Prolog,  ap.  Martene, 
Thesaur.  Anecdot.  iii. 
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Maximin,  at  Treves  ? How  many  illus- 
trious men  by  the  monastery  of  Hirschau  ?* 
Melrose  abhey  gave  St.  Eata  to  the  see  of 
Lindisfarn,  St.  Edilwald  to  that  of  Durham, 
St.  Boisilus  to  that  of  Worcester,  atid  Wal- 
len, the  uncle  of  king  Malcome,  to  that  of 
St.  Andrew,  who,  however,  refused  the  invi- 
tation, and  died  hero  as  the  humble  disciple 
of  St.  Bernard,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  in 
llf>5.t 

Abeillard  himself  pointed  out  the  rea.sons 
of  the  monastic  state  being  so  recommended, 
and  contrasted  the  danger  of  the  life  of  cleiks 
in  the  world  with  the  security  of  the  monastic 
life.J  “Such  was  the  esteem  of  the  latter 
from  experience  of  its  utility,”  says  John 
Devotus  the  canonist,  "that  to  canons  was 
prescribed  a life  in  community  under  a rule, 
Peter  Damian  in  Italy,  Ives  of  Chartres  in 
France,  and  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  in 
England,  adding  monastic  vows  to  the 
canonical  institute."^ 

By  the  institution  of  St.  Chrodegaug, 
bishop  of  Metz,  in  760,  the  secular  clergy 
were  appointed  to  live  in  community  like 
monks.  Such,  however,  was  the  notoriety 
of  the  monastic  pre-eminence  in  regard  to 
religion,  that  in  many  dioceses  the  cathedrals 
were  served  by  monk.s.  In  Germany,  from 
the  time  of  St.  Boniface,  they  possessed  the 
cathedrals  of  Saltzburg,  Eisted,  Freybourg, 
Ratisbon,  Mayence,  and  two  othcis,  whence 
the  very  name  of  Munsicrs  was  derived. 
Nine  cathedrals  in  England  were  similarly 
served,  as  those  of  Canterbury  from  the  time 
of  king  Ethelbert  to  the  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  archbishop  being 
necessarily  a monk,  of  York,  Winchester, 
Sherbounie,  Rochester,  Norwich,  Lindisfarn, 
Durham,  Ely,  and  Coventry.  In  France 
the  episcopal  church  of  Toul  was  served  by 
monks,  as  was,  in  Spain,  that  of  Toledo,  and 
some  others.  At  the  very  head  of  all  the 
churches,  in  the  Lateran  Basilica  itself, 
Benedictine  monks  of  Mount-Cassino  were 
established  in  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  II., 
after  the  slaughter  by  the  Lombards,  and 
in  tho  church  of  St.  Peter,  by  order  of  Pope 
Gregory  III.,  Benedictines  having  served  tho 
basilica  of  St.  Paul  from  an  early  age.||  The 
same  services  were  rendered  by  the  mendicant 
orders  in  later  times.  Sixty-six  cardinals, 
460  archbishops,  and  2,136  bishops  have 
worn  the  habit  of  St.  Dominick ; simple 
friars,  without  birth  or  fortune,  who  had 

* Trithem.  in  Chron.  Hire, 
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been  chosen  only  through  regard  to  their 
ririuo. 

Over  the  door  of  the  Capuchin  convent  at 
Altorf,  I read  an  inscription,  which  staled, 

I that  this  house  was  founded  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  **  for  the  auginemation 
and  service  of  the  Catholic  religion."  No 
I happier  expression  could  have  been  selected. 

Pope  Benedict  XIV.  styled  the  abbey  of 
I St.  Gull,*' Validissiinum  stabiliinentuin  venc 
! religionis  ;*’•  and  six  years  afteiwards  bo 
I called  it,  "Illustre  monasteriuni  S.  Galli, 

: validis.«iinuin  isMid  propugnaciilum  vene  Dei  i 
religionis.*’  When  by  persuasion  of  the 
I good  and  great  king  James  of  Arragon, 

! Barcelona  and  Saragossa  Hrst  received  the  ’ 
two  holy  families  of  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis,  the  object  of  those  cities,  as  the  I 
Spanish  historian  savs,  was  to  make  head  I 
against  the  two  great  evils  of  ignorance  and  ' 
avarice,  f j 

It  is  a problem  yet  to  be  solved,  whethor  i 
religion  can  long  continue  ell'cciive  und  in 
I putiiy,  where  such  bulwarks  arc  wanting. 

I In  F.ngland,  it  was  thought  in  the  reign  of 
I Mary,  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  perma- 
{ uemly  restored,  and  that  every  thing  would  | 

I be  well  again,  although  there  were  to  be  no 
; more  monasteries.  The  oaths  of  the  imbiliiy, 
(doubtless  all  honourable  men,  as  we  should  | 
now  style  them,)  in  the  name  of  the  whole  | 

I kingdom  to  defend  that  faith,  were  not,  how-  ; 

I ever,  found  quite  sufficient  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  such  stability.  But  to  proceed. 

I The  utility  of  the  contemplative  and  interior 
I life  being  recognised  in  ages  of  faith,  as  a ne-  [ 

: cessaryconseqnence,monasterieswere  known  | 

, to  be  indispensable.  "How  necessary  it  is  i 
to  provide  for  the  quiet  of  monks,"  says  Pope  | 

J Eugene  HI.,  writing  to  W'ibald,  abbot  of  i 
i;  Corby,  "appears  from  what  was  done  by  the 
' Creator  of  all  things,  when  He  defended  the 
{ cause  of  Mary  against  Martha."i  "If  it  bo 
! true  in  general,"  as  St.  Bunaventura  remarks,  I 
" that  more  circumstances  are  required  for  ' 
good  than  for  evil,"§  it  is  in  a particular 
manner  certain  with  regard  to  this  highest 
and  most  divine  virtue,  " for,”  as  Richard  of 
St.  Victor  says,  "it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  | 
grace  of  the  conlempUiive  life  escapes  from  j 
us  more  easily  than  that  of  the  active,  but  , 

I it  is  repaired  with  much  more  difficulty. "||  ; 

I While  then  all  those  who  would  seek  no  j 

[ • Brer.t,  1719. 
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other  w'orth  in  life,  but  the  inner  worth  of  | 
the  soundness  of  the  soul,  must  provide  such 
circumstances  as  will  enable  them,  at  least, 
within  their  minds  to  construct  a place  of 
peace,  those  who  aspire  to  the  highest  life 
leave  nothing  undone  that  can  con- 
duce to  security — that  they  may  not,  like 
others,  be  subject  to  pass  alternately  from 
Jerusalem  to  Babylon,  or  from  a place  of 
peace  and  quiet  to  one  of  confusion  and 
captivity.*  " For  the  world,"  says  Thomas 
a Kempis,  "knows  so  many  modes  of  deceit 
and  wickedness,  it  contrives  so  many  in- 
ventions, and  has  so  many  quarrels,  that  no 
one’s  peace  can  be  safe,  no  one's  faith  firm, 
nor  can  even  any  one  easily  be  innocent  * 
unless  he  separate  himself  from  the  crowd 
of  men  and  seek  Jesus  Christ,  to  hear  Him  ' 
leach  his  Gospel  in  desert  places."  "There-  ^ 
fore,”  addressing  novices  ho  adds,  "go  out  I 
with  Abraham  Iruni  your  country,  and  from  | 
your  father's  house,  und  come  into  the  holy  . 
land,  that  is,  into  the  monastic  life,  that  you 
may  learn  discipline,  and  seive  the  Lord  ^ 
your  God  faithfully  all  the  days  of  your  : 
life."f  "How  (;en  any  one  retain  the  ! 
soundness  of  peace,”  exclaims  St.  Augustin,  I 
"who  is  fed  with  discuids  and  contesis?’  J || 
Therelore,  even  the  adversaries  of  monastic  |' 
life  exclaim  with  Cowper,  " 0 blessed  seclu-  1 
sioii  from  ejarring  world  ! Retreat  haspeace,  I 
and  much  secures  the  mind  from  all  assaults 
of  evil."  Moreover,  monasteries  possessed,  ! 
in  a high  degree,  that  influence  of  place  which 
was  not  iinobsencd  by  the  wise  men  of  an-  | 
liquily,  as  when  Cicero  says,  "lanta  vis  ad-  ^ 
moniiionis  inest  in  locis,  ut  non  sine  causa  i 
ex  bis  memorise  ducia  sit  disciplina."}  { 
Hence,  even  occasional  visits  to  them  were  ! 
deemed  salutary  : in  allusion  to  which  opinion,  | 
Michelet  exclaims,  " Why  should  we  ridicule 
these  candid  ages  which  believed  that  they 
could  fly  from  evil  by  changing  place, 
travel  from  sin  to  sanctity,  leave  Satan  with 
(he  diess  which  was  laid  aside  for  that  of 
the  pilgrim?  Is  it  not  something,”  he 
adds, " to  escape  from  the  influence  of  places 
and  customs,  to  change  one’s  country,  to  > 
orientalize  one’s  self  to  a new  life  ? Is  there  , 
nut  a bud  power  of  infutuaiion,  and  of  blind- 
ness in  s{»me  places,  whether  it  be  the 
Channetits  of  Kous.«ean,  or  the  Fernoy  of  . 
Voltaire  ? Let  us  not  wtiuder  if  om  ances- 
tors loved  pilgrimages,  and  attributed  to 
them  a virtue  of  re gcncralit»n."|l 

" Hence,  from  knowing  wbai  monasteries 

• RjVb  Viet.  t Dialogms  Koritiorum. 
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furnished,”  S(.  Bernard  says  to  those  who 
dwelt  within  them, " I beseech  you,  brethren, 
by  the  coimnon  safety,  studiously  profit  by 
the  opportunity  given  to  you  of  working  out 
your  salvation.  Here  you  have  no  solici- 
tudes. You  have  no  need  of  thinking  about 
markets  or  secular  affairs,  or  even  about 
food  and  clothing.  Procul  a vobis,  inagna 
quidem  ex  parte  diei  malitia  et  sollicitudo 
vitae.  Sic  abscondit  vus  Dens  in  abscondilo 
tabemaculi  sui.  Vacate  itaque  dilectissinii, 
et  videte,  quoniam  ipse  est  Deus.”*  Thus 
was  supplied  by  monasteries,  what  the 
Stagyrite  admitted  was  necessary  to  the 
contemplative  life ; for  after  saying  that 
“man  alone,  of  all  other  animals,  can  be 
happy,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  power  of 
contemplation ; and  that,  as  far  as  there  is 
contemplation,  there  is  also  happiness  he 
adds,  “yet  there  will  be  something  external 
wanted  ; for  nature  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  contemplation,  but  the  body  must  possess 
food  and  other  necessaries,”-)-  which  necessity 
I the  monks  themselves  recognised,  for  “ the 
I first  impediments  to  contemplation,"  says 
' St.  Bonaventtira,  “ may  be  from  the  body, 

^ as  when  it  suffers  violent  hunger,  or  thirst, 
or  cold.”J  Monasteries  were  intended  to 
provide  this  external  sitpplement,  and,  con- 
sequently, by  enabling  men  to  adopt  the 
contemplative  life,  conferred  benefit  upon 
I an  immense  class  of  society.  For  how  iiiaiiy 
I are  there  unfitted  for  any  other  life,  but 
I that  congenial  with  the  true  philosophy  of 
i retirement  and  prayer,  “and  who  feel,"  as 
1 Plato  says,  “ov /Siorrii' AXXwv  wo(oi/Kr».’^  The 
I multitude  is  composed  of  men  adroit  in 
I speech,  and  for  communion  with  the  world 
accomplished  ; “ but,"  as  the  poet  says — 

“ Others  too 

There  are,  among  the  walks  of  lonely  life 

Still  higher,  men  fur  contemplation  framed; 

Shy  and  unpractised  in  the  strife  of  phrase ; 

Meek  men,  whose  very  souls  perhaps  would  sink 

Beneath  them,  summoned  to  such  intercourse. 

Theirs  is  the  language  of  the  heavens,  the  power. 

The  thought,  the  image,  and  the  silent  joy!“ 

What  an  asylum  do  monasteries  furnish 
to  young  men  of  this  character,  shrinking 
from  the  gaze  of  cold  worldly  wisdom,  “ in- 
experienced in  its  calculations,  unsullied  by 
the  taniish  of  its  vulgar  wants,  sick  of  its 
formalities,  and  anxious  to  cast  off  the  mean 
restrictions  it  imposes,  which  bind  so  firmly 
by  their  number,  though  singly  so  con- 
leinptiblef”  The  encients  haid  examples 

* Serm.  2.  t Bthie.  a.  S. 

I Modit  Vit  Chzisti,  Irt 
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I to  a certain  degree  analogous  to  what  might 
I be  offered  here.  Nicia.s  was  not  made  for  a 
cruel  and  unjust  invader,  and  when  ho 
undertook  the  office,  and  perished  after  such 
long  suffering,  there  is  no  one  who  does 
not  lament  his  fate.  But  in  Christian  tiroes 
we  hud  instances  at  every  step.  In  the 
poem  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  when  Edward 
proposes  to  adopt  a certain  young  man  as 
his  page,  Bruce  interposes,  saying, 

“gay  Kdward,  no. 

This  U no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow 
Or  fill  thy  f^oblet, 

Or  bear  thy  mefttage  light. 

Thou  art  a patron  all  too  wild 
And  thuughtleat,  for  this  orphan  child. 

Seest  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals. 

Keeps  lonely  couch  and  lonely  meals? 

Better  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 
To  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 

With  father  Augustin  to  share 

The  peaceful  change  of  convent-prayer. 

Than  wander  wild  adventures  through 
With  such  a reckless  guide  as  you.“ 

And  so  when  Bruce  with  this  page  were 
in  the  convent  of  his  royal  sister,  he  says  to 
her, 

“ He  is  a boy  of  gentle  strain. 

And  I have  proposed  be  shall  dwell 
In  Augubtin  the  chaplain's  cell, 

And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel 

Mind  not  his  tears:  I've  seen  them  flow 

As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 

TU  a kind  youth  but  fanciful, 

UnGt  agaiubt  tlie  tide  to  pull. 

And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would  fail. 
Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale.” 

Age  too,  after  a laborious  life,  might  feel 
this  want  more  keenly  still,  as  when  Bour- 
daloue  begged  the  general  of  his  order  to 
permit  him  to  retire  from  the  world  to  soli* 
tude ; and  souls  by  violence  converted,  and 
risen  above  the  waves  which  had  whelmed 
and  sunk  them  down,  would  need  the  same 
shelter ; for,  as  Dante  sings, 

— — **  It  may  not  be 

That  one,  who  looks  upon  that  light  can  turn 
To  other  object  willingly  his  view. 

For  all  the  good,  that  will  may  covet,  thera 
Is  snmm’d ; and  all,  elsewhere  defective,  found 
Complete."* 

For  all  such  persons,  life  in  the  world 
would  have  been  unmingled  bitterness,  con- 
trasted with  what  Petrarch  writing  to  bis 
brother  Gerard,  styles  “the  quiet  poverty, 
the  sweet  leisure,  the  united  fellowship,  aud 
the  celestial  peace  of  the  cloister.'’*|‘  | 
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A great  English  philosopher  had  the 
courage  to  acknowledge  some  of  these  advan- 
tages, **  for  some," he  remarked,  "have  little 
power  to  do  good,  and  have  likewise  little 
strength  to  resist  evil.  Many  are  weary  of  1 
their  conflicts  with  adversity,  and  are  willing 
to  eject  those  passions  which  have  long  busied 
them  in  vain;  and  many  are  dismistted  by 
age  and  diseases  from  the  more  laborious 
duties  of  society.  In  monasteries  the  weak 
and  timorous  may  be  happily  sheltered,  the 
weary  may  repose,  and  the  penitent  may 
meditate.  Those  retreats  of  prayer  and 
contemplation  have  something  so  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  man,  that  perhaps  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  docs  not  ]>urpose  to  close 
his  life  in  pious  abstraction,  with  a few  asso- 
ciates serious  as  himself.”* 

But  it  was  not  alone  to  men  who  embraced 
the  contemplative  life,  that  monasteries  were 
deemed  useful ; for  as  they  lived  not  for 
themselves  alone,  the  whole  world  it  was 
believed,  received  benefit  from  the  prayers 
and  worship  oflered  up  within  them.  St. 
Augustin  in  many  places  remarks,  that  those 
whoaredevoted  to  the  contemplative  life,  con- 
duce not  a little  to  the  good  of  the  republic 
by  their  prayers,  and  many  felt  this  as  per- 
sonal to  themselves.  Thus  Ives  de  Chartres, 
wTiting  to  a monk,  says,  " Remember  me  in 
your  prayers,  vestiee  enim  orationes  quanto 
quietioies,  tanto  saniores.”f  When  John 
Francis  Picus  of  Mirandula  was  deprived  of 
his  territories.  Baptist,  the  Mantuan  Car- 
melite, having  written  to  him,  saying,  “ I 
have  heard  of  your  misfortune,  illustrious 
man,  and  to  speak  ingenuously  what  I feel, 
you  now  seem  to  me  greater  than  when  you 
reigned ; for  it  is  greater  to  prove  one’s 
self  worthy  of  a kingdom  than  to  be  a king ; 
therefore,  I love  and  honour  you,  and  in  my 
prayers  am  always  with  you.  And  so  like- 
wise are  all  the  brethren  who  are  here  with 
me  in  Christ.  1 deem  that  a wretched 
kingdom  which  would  deprive  one  of  the 
sweet  delights  of  study,  and  of  friends  united 
in  the  study  of  philosophy ; and  before  all 
the  kingdoms  ol  the  world,  I would  prefer, 
Diocletian  like,  the  silence  of  the  woods, 
and  the  beauties  of  a garden.’’ — The  prince 
acknowledged  the  benefit  gratefully  in  these 
words : " I can  no  more  believe  that  you  do 
not  assist  me  with  your  prayers,  than  that 
fire  does  not  bum  ; for  this  is  the  property 
of  you,  and  of  all  like  you,  who  more 
immediately  wait  on  Christ.  By  your 
assistance  I think  it  must  have  come  to 
pass,  that  the  weight  of  so  many  calamities 
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presses  me  so  much  more  lightly  than  I 
could  ever  have  hoped  or  expected.’’* 

“ The  Carthusian  order,”  says  Petrus 
Sutoms,  " confers  advantage  on  the  republic  : 
by  its  prayers,  by  its  merits,  by  its  example, 
by  its  writings,  by  its  counsels,  and  by  its 
temporal  assistance.”!  “ The  Carthu.sian 
monks,”  be  odds,  “ use  daily  in  their  cells, 
certain  peculiar  prayers  for  all  kinds  of 
sorrows  and  necessities  that  belong  to  tlie 
human  race  ; sedulously  they  reflect  on  all 
the  delusions  and  miseries  of  life,  on  the  I 
pomps  of  prelates,  the  ambition  of  clerks,  i 
the  curiosity  ol  students,  the  elation  of  the 
learned,  the  exactions  of  princes,  the  crafts 
of  the  litigious,  the  adulations  of  courtiers, 
the  pride  of  nobles,  the  violence  of  soldiers, 
the  corruptions  of  judges,  the  dishonesty  of 
merchants,  the  tribulations  of  the  married, 
the  avarice  of  the  rich,  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  the  pains  of  the  sick,  the  groans  of 
prisoners,  the  afflictions  of  widows  and  ; 
orphans,  the  opjtressions  of  travellers,  the  ■ 
tribulations  of  the  just,  and  on  innumerable 
other  evils  for  which  they  incessantly  pray.”  J 
Perhaps,  says  a modem  poet,  whose  words 
apply  to  monks,  although  he  thinks  not, 
the  self-approving  world,  that  scarce  deigns 
to  notice  him,  or  deems  him  but  a cypher 
in  the  works  ol  God,  receives  advantage  of 
which  she  little  dreams,  from  his  noiseless 
hours.  Perhaps  she  owes  her  sunshine  and 
her  rain,  and  plenteous  harvest,  to  the 
prayers  he  makes,  when,  Isaac  like,  he 
meditates,  and  thinks  on  her  who  thinks  not 
for  herself.  Forgive  him  then,  thou  bustler 
in  concerns  of  little  worth,  an  idler  in  the 
best,  if  author  of  no  mischief  and  some 
good,  he  seeks  his  proper  happiness  by 
means  that  may  advance,  but  cannot  hinder 
thine.  Account  him  not  then  an  encum- 
brance on  the  state,  receiving  benefits  and 
rendering  none  ; for  by  bis  prayers,  as  well 
as  by  his  fair  example  and  his  influence 
spent  in  soothing  sorrow,  quenching  strife, 
atid  aiding  indigence,  he  serves  his  country 
and  recompenses  it  well  for  its  protection.”} 

“ It  was,”  says  another  of  his  sect,  but 
lately  " to  set  forth  the  pattern  of  a celestial 
life  upon  earth,  that  men  who  entered  deeply, 
far  more  deeply  than  ourselves,  into  the 
gloriousnessuf Christianity, planted  through- 
out the  land,  and  resolved  to  perpetuate  for 
ever  communities  of  its  ministers,  who.se  busi- 
ness and  profession  should  be  prayer.  They 
wished  to  reserve  some  spots,  where  man,  free 
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from  the  trammels  of  the  world,  might  live  in 
his  natural  slate  of  constant  communion  with 
his  Maker.  They  knew  that  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  world,  men's  sins  make 
the  very  heavens  as  it  were  of  brass,  that 
the  dews  of  God’s  blessing  cannot  pass 
through  them ; and  they  kept  open,  in  the 
midst  of  each  nation,  some  accesses  to  God, 
some  of  these  golden  ladders  of  prayer  by 
which  men's  hearts  ascend  to  Him,  and 
his  bounties  descend  upon  us.  They  heard 
with  an  ear  of  faith,  which  in  us  is  deaf  or 
lost,  the  songs  of  all  created  things  morning 
and  evening  rising  up  before  the  throne  of 
their  Creator,  and  they  thought  it  shame 
t that  no  voice  should  join  them  from  men, 
bis  own  chosen  children  ; and  they  kept  up 
their  communion  with  angels  and  past 
generations  of  saints,  and  the  host  of  spirits 
with  which  they  were  about  to  dwell,  by 
uniting  their  hymns  of  praise,  in  time,  in 
spirit,  in  the  very  words  themselves,  with 
the  praises  and  thanksgivings  of  a world 
above." 

I In  regard  to  philosophy  and  literature,  it 
would  be  long  to  describe  the  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  monastic  institution,  which 
provided  bouses  it)  cities  and  in  the  country, 
in  which  were  men  living  apart  from  the 
world  and  above  it.  “It  is  sinful.”  says 
I Cardan,  who  however  always  takes  the  lowest 
I ground  in  bis  reflections,  “ to  think  men  in 
monastic  orders  unfortunate : for  what  cala- 
mity can  it  be  to  serve  God,  to  apply  to 
I letters  and  studies,  to  live  without  solicitude, 

' to  have  so  many  excellent  companions, 
skilled  in  many  things,  and,  as  I may  say, 

I knowing  the  secrets  of  all  mortals,  to  be 
! safe  from  the  anger  of  princes,  from  the  im- 
I probity  of  magistrates,  from  the  injuries  of 
I the  petulant,  to  travel  through  all  countries 
; at  the  expense  of  otheis,  and  to  find  a house 
prepared  every  where  to  be  revered  by  all 
men  as  sacred,  to  be  delivered  from  all  per- 
: turbations  and  sins,  and  cares,  and  cupidi- 
ties? If  you  are  in  health  you  have  many 
I companions  of  cheerfulness,  if  sick  you  see 
I no  one  weeping,  but  many  encouraging  atid 
! consoling  you.”* 

I Those  who  desire  to  reflect  on  the  more 
spiritual  benefits  arising  to  tbo  learned  men 
, themselves,  who  enter  monasteries,  should 
read  the  first  epistle  of  Petrus  Delphinus, 
prior  of  the  Camaldolese,  to  Petrus  Dona- 
tus,  relating  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  embrace  that  state  ;-f'  and  to  discover  the 
importance  of  such  retreats,  in  regard  to 
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studies  and  to  society  in  general,  one  need 
only  cast  a glance  around  us  at  the  conse- 
quences of  abolishing  them,  at  what  Plato 
describes  as  dXXot  dvdponriiracM,  seeing  the 
place  of  philosophy  deserted  by  those  who 
should  cultivate  it,  and  jumping  into  it, 
which  is  the  sad  exhibition  now  presented 
here ; “ for  as  these  studies  are  still  the 
most  glorious,  men,"  as  he  says,  "of  im- 
perfect and  unfinished  natures,  desire  to 
partake  of  them  ; though,  as  their  bodies 
are  degraded  by  their  labours,  so  their  souls, 
are  worn  down  and  reduced  to  dust,  as  it 
were,  by  their  mechanical  arts.”*  Philoso- 
phy, comparing  the  foundations  of  our  age 
and  those  of  Catholic  times,  will,  therefore, 
use  words  like  those  of  Raumer,  who,  on 
visiting  the  ruins  of  Fountain's  abbey,  ex- 
claimed, “How  miserable,  stunning,  and 
stupifying,  is  all  the  noise  of  your  ma- 
chinery compared  with  the  sanctus,  the 
gloria,  and  tbo  requiem  eternara,  w hich  still 
echo  from  every  stone  of  these  silent  ruins!” 
Not  to  return  to  Aristotle,  who  says,  that 
perfect  happiness  is  in  coutemplatton,  and 
that  men  are  happy  only  as  far  as  they  par- 
ticipate in  that  divine  life,-|'  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures declare,  that  retreat  and  leisure  are 
required  for  wisdom.  " Sapientiam  scribe 
in  tempore  ocii : et  qui  minoratiir  in  actu 
ipse  percipiet  earn."  After  citing  which 
words,  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cltmy. 
demands,  how  can  any  one  write  things  per- 
taining to  wisdom  who  has  no  peaceful 
leisure,  and  whose  whole  life  is  one  per- 
turbed business.^  The  custom  of  troubles, 
as  Cicero  says,  deprives  the  gentlest  men 
of  mercy,  and  consequently  unfits  them  for 
the  human  studies — “ Nam  cum  omnibus 
horis  aliquid  atrociter  fieri  videmus,  aut  audi- 
mus,  etiam  qui  natura  mitissimi  sumus, 
assiduitate  molestiarnm  sensum  omnem  hu- 
manitatis  ex  animis  amittimus."§  When 
all  the  clergy  being  exclusively  occupied 
with  affairs  of  men,  there  are  left  no  persons 
of  pacific  order,  with  leisure  to  cultivate  the 
gentle  studies  that  cast  such  a delicious  light 
of  ideal  beauty  upon  the  human  existence, 
when  there  are  no  priests  to  converse  with 
nature  in  the  woods,  or  to  draw  rich  men 
thither  for  a mometit  who  might  there  be 
awakened  to  a sense  of  eternal  things  ; when 
poetry,  and  all  works  of  imagination,  as  of 
wisdom,  become  the  domain  of  legists  or 
literary  slaves,  or  traders  in  writing,  or  proud, 
sullen,  spiteful,  disenchanted  senators,  who, 
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whatever  they  may  pretend,  are  disgusted 
at  the  emotions  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  at 
the  eitjoyments  of  mind  and  of  sense,  men 
often  sworn  and  forsworn,  unfortunate 
beings,  who  have  no  longer  the  thoughts 
of  youth,  of  virtue,  or  of  freedom  ; whose 
hearts  are  withered  ; whose  lives  are 
worn  out ; who  live  only  to  three  im- 
pressions, egotism,  cupidity,  and  pride,"* 
will  not  the  ruin  of  literature  follow,  and 
must  not  philosophy  mourn  the  suppression 
of  those  asylums  in  which  the  men  that 
were  to  introduce  her  to  the  world  were 
trained  up  from  their  youth  in  the  heroic 
love  of  God,  within  the  abodes  of  true 
peace  ? Cowper  says  of  the  men  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  the  first  nation  to  abolish 
monasteries,  “ that  doing  good,  disinter- 
ested good,  is  not  their  trade.”  What 
becomes  of  philosophy  in  such  hands  ? It 
was  from  monasteries  that  came  fortli  men 
whose  trade  was  doing  disinterested  good  ; 
and,  therefore,  circumspect  and  holy  men. 
who  sought  to  benefit  the  world,  have 
always  desired  their  propagation.  One  of 
the  three  things  which  Raymond  Lully  had 
at  heart,  before  laying  down  his  life  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  was  that  monasteries  might 
be  established  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
globe. 

With  respect  to  social  amelioration  in 
general,  the  use  of  monasteries  was  no  less 
evident  to  those  who  founded  them,  and  to 
all  who  had  experience  of  their  eifects. 
The  testament  of  William  the  pious,  duke 
of  Acquitaine,  speaking  of  his  motives  for 
founding  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  in  910, 
will  prove  the  first  part  of  this  proposition ; 
for  ^ter  saying  that  he  makes  this  foun- 
dation, in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
venerable  house  of  prayer,  faithfully  fre- 
quented with  vowe  and  supplications,  with 
a heavenly  conversation  and  all  desire  and 
internal  ardour,  and  ceaseless  intreaties  to 
the  Lord,  ho  adds,  "We  prescribe  especially 
that  this  our  donation  may  be  for  a per- 
petual refuge  to  the  poor  who  leave  the 
world,  who  bring  away  nothing  with  them 
but  a good  will,  that  so  our  provision  may 
be  made  their  abundance.  We  desire  also, 
that  as  opportunity  and  power  may  be 
afforded,  there  may  be  from  this  time 
forth,  for  ever,  daily  exhibited  works  of 
mercy  to  all  the  poor,  to  strangers,  and  to 
travellers ; and  I cor^ure  all  secular  princes 
and  others,  by  God  and  by  the  saints,  and 
by  the  day  of  tremendous  judgment,  to 
r^riin  from  invading  or  dimini^ing  the 


substance  of  these  servants  of  God  ; and  I 
beseech  the  holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul, 
to  guard  this  house  from  evil  uien  ; and  I 
invoke  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  upon 
whoever  shall  invalidate  this  testament, 
which  is  made  for  his  love  and  in  honour 
of  his  holy  servants.”*  The  latter  asser- 
tion is  verified  by  the  modems  themselves. 

“ Here  is  a convent  of  twelve  persons,” 
says  a keen  observer  of  the  manners  of 
nations,  speaking  of  Spain,  " the  four 
eldest  are  occupied  as  priests,  with  con- 
fession, preaching,  worship,  and  the  instme- 
tion  of  youth ; two  others  have  charge  of 
the  church  of  the  house ; the  six  others 
go  out  to  beg  through  the  city  or  country, 
from  which  they  bring  home  wood,  wine, 
or  vegetables.  The  gifts  are  so  beyond  the 
wants  of  the  convent  that  every  day  these 
monks  nourish  abundantly  fifty  poor  of  the 
neighbourhoorl.  I have  often  assisted  at 
these  distributions,  and  I have  never  seen 
the  superior  fail  to  ask  after  such  of  his 
guests  as  were  absent,  in  order  to  send  them 
provisions.  Such  is  the  source  of  this  pre- 
tended superstition  of  the  people  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  1 conclude  by  asking,  is  it 
possible  that  twelve  men  could  be  better 
employed  for  the  good  and  security  of 
society?  Besides  the  material  advantage, 
in  respect  to  agriculture,  how  much  is  a 
village  ennobled  by  the  living  education 
afforded  by  monks  in  preaching,  confessing, 
catechizing,  and  encouraging  confraterni- 
ties, and  instructing  children,”! 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  min  of  such 
houses  was  lamented  by  tlie  people.  Speak- 
ing of  the  suppression  of  the  smaller  monas- 
teries in  England,  Weever  says,  “It  was 
a pitiful  thing  to  bear  the  lamentation 
that  the  people  in  the  country  made  for 
them  ; for  there  was  great  hospitality  kept 
among  them.”I  The  loss  of  only  one  mo  ias- 
tery — that  of  Oliva,  in  1360,  which  was 
burnt — is  recorded  by  the  northern  histo- 
rians as  a national  calamity,  equal  to  that 
of  the  pestilence  of  that  dreadful  year.§ 

Now  hear  the  testimony  of  one  who  loved 
them  not : “ Half  a league  from  Xeres," 
says  Bourgoign,  " is  one  of  the  most  famous 
Carthusian  monasteries  in  Spain,  con- 
taining some  of  the  finest  paintings  of 
Zurbaran  and  Luc  Jordanus.  The  silent 
inhabitants  of  this  charming  asylum  make 
us  almost  pardon  their  opulence  and  pious 
indolence  by  their  tender  solicitude  for  the 
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two  most  interesting  ages  of  life ; they 
begin  the  education  of  thirty  poor  children 
of  the  neighbouring  town,  and  twelve  old 
men  past  working  come  to  finish  their  days 
peaceably  amongst  them."#  ••  The  monastic 
order,"  says  a modem  historian,  speaking 
of  England  in  Uie  time  of  Lanfranc,  “be- 
came a blessing  to  the  nation  : not  only 
were  charity  exercised,  agricultureextended, 
religion  and  morality  inculcated,  the  neigh- 
bourhood kept  in  peace,  but,  as  schools 
were  opened  in  every  diocese,  civilization 
was  rapidly  and  widely  difi'used  throughout 
the  country."! 

Travellers  at  the  present  day  are  struck 
with  the  useful  elTects  of  a material  order 
produced  by  the  neighbourhood  of  a con- 
vent. “The  approaches  to  Huerta,”  says 
Bourgoign,  “on  the  road  from  Madrid  to 
Saragossa  are  an  exception  to  the  frightful 
appearance  of  the  country;  for  this  village 
belongs  to  a monastery  of  Benedictines, 
which  causes  to  reign  round  it  comfort, 
cultivation  and  shade;  striking  ditlerence 
in  Spain  between  the  possessions  of  ecclesi- 
astics and  those  of  the  richest  lay  proprietors, 
which  is  explained  by  the  perj)etual  resi- 
dence of  the  one  and  the  absence  of  the 
other.";  Yet  these,  we  must  remember, 
were  the  least  advantages ; for  it  was  with 
a view  to  the  religious  benefit  resulting 
from  tlicir  neighbourhood,  that  men,  in 
ages  of  faith,  desired  to  live  near  them. 
We  read  in  the  aunals  of  the  Capuchins, 
that  in  1580,  w hen  a convent  of  that  order 
was  to  be  built  in  the  valley  of  Lagano,  the 
surrounding  towns  contended  with  each 
other  respecting  the  site  to  be  chosen,  for 
each  wished  that  it  might  be  built  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.”  Who  can  doubt,  but 
that  the  illustrious  men,  who,  like  Cosmo  de 
Medicis,  founded  or  rebuilt  abbeys,  were 
actuated  no  less  with  a view  to  utility  than 
to  a display  of  their  own  magnificence  ? 
Mabillon,  after  remarking  in  what  a reve- 
rential light  monks  were  regarded  by 
Justinian  and  by  the  great  and  learned 
men  of  primitive  times,  continues  thus  : 

“ For  who  is  there  that  has  a just  sense  of 
Christian  piety,  and  who  examines  the 
thing  before  flod,  but  must  esteem  those 
men  very  useful  to  the  church,  who  en- 
deavour to  conform  assiduously  to  the  life  I 
of  Christ;  who  celebrate  the  worship  of  j 
God  with  all  the  devotion  of  which  they 
are  capable,  otfering  their  body  and  soul 
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as  a constant  sacrifice  of  praise  ; who  retain 
the  ancient  vestiges  and  specimen  of  Chris- 
tian penitence  in  the  church  ; who  opened 
public  schools  of  virtue ; who,  by  their 
labour,  transmitted  the  monuments  of 
ancient  writing  to  posterity ; who  gave 
example  to  clerks  to  institute  laudable 
societies ; who  erected  as  many  hospitals 
for  the  poor  as  monasteries,  in  which  the 
disea.ses  of  the  soul  were  cured  ; in  which 
baptismal  innocence  was  preserved  in- 
violate, or  restored  when  lost,  and  in  which 
the  wants  of  all  the  needy  were  supplied? 
Monasteries  are  hostels,  in  whii  h not  alone 
the  cloistral  flock,  but.  as  Leodegavius 
testifies,  the  whole  world  is  delivered  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  age.  Finally,  who 
can  say  that  they  were  useless  to  the  civil 
and  Christian  republic,  who  covered  with 
towns  and  villages  so  many  provinces  be- 
fore uninhabited  and  desert,  adorned  them 
with  eilifices,  enriched  them  with  letters, 
and  by  giving  episcopal  and  pastoral  in- 
stitutions. brought  so  many  millions  of 
pagans  to  the  faith?"*  A PythagoriBan 
said  of  old,  “ that  those  who  constituted 
mysteries  arc  not  to  be  despised,  for  that 
these  admonish  men  secretly,  that  whoever 
shall  depart  to  Hades  unexpiated  and  un- 
initiated will  have  to  lie  immersed  in 
ordure,  but  whoever  goes  away  purged  and 
initiated  will  dwell  with  the  gods.’  t Now, 
we  may  affirm,  that  monasteries,  in  a most 
efiectual  manner,  answered  this  great  end; 
while,  as  Petrus  Sutorus  remarks,  “ the  cor- 
rupt manners  of  men  sufficiently  show  what 
verbal  preaching  can  do  in  this  age."; 
“Seculars,"  says  this  author,  “who  per- 
ceive what  Carthusians  undertake  through 
desire  of  the  celestial  country,  are  led  to 
consider  that  the  entrance  to  heaven  is 
not  so  easy,  but  the  narrow  way.'l  Useful 
then  was  the  mere  remembrance  that  a 
monastery  was  near ; and  mark  now  the 
effects  of  substituting  lay  propnetors  for  the 
poor  of  Christ  that  were  in  Kiev  ulx,  Glas- 
tonbury, or  any  other  of  these  celebrated 
spots.  Shall  1 call  old  philosophy,  and 
demand  what  she  thinks  of  the  change  ? 
Her  words  would  he,  “not  with  a life  tlian 
which  I can  conceive  nothing  more  foul, 
wretched,  or  contemptible,  will  I compare 
that  of  an  Anselm,  or  a Thomas  in  the 
cloister.  Who  that  has  ever  bad  any 
commerce  with  the  muses,  that  is,  with 
humanity  and  with  learning,  would  not 

• Prrrfrtt.  ill  IV.  Ss-riil.  $ 4. 

t J iiiiblich.  Adhorliil  sd  Pliilosnph.  13. 

; Pel.  Sm  lie  Vita  Carlhusiuiia,  Lib.  ii.  0.  2. 
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rather  live  near  that  monk  than  thia  lord  ? 

1 Come  now,  pmpare  Scotus,  Bonaventure, 
j Dominick.  Francis,  what  domains,  what 
palaces,  will  you  prefer  to  their  dclighta  ?" 
How  useful  is  it  to  see  pass  tlirough  the 
i streets  of  some  great  capital  one  wrapt  up 
in  sable  weeds,  which  of  themselves  pro- 
: claim  so  many  unutterable  things,  and 
above  all,  faith  ! Truly  I felt  it  so  in  that 
‘ happy  Florence  where,  amidst  the  din  and 
i pomp  of  the  gay  throng,  you  see  the  bare- 
footed friar,  or  the  solemn  hooded  man, 
j conveying  by  their  sole  aspect  such  a 
I solemn  lesson  to  the  rich,  and  such  swei’t 
consolation  to  tlie  poor.  “ The  mere  sight 
' of  one  of  the.se  monks,”  says  St.  John 
I Chrysostom,  speaking  of  tlie  hermits  who 
j came  into  Antioch,  “ could  reconcile  men 
! to  the  calamities  of  thia  world.  Who 
I would  not  laugh  at  death  when  he  saw 
them  ? ' Ask  now  any  of  the  unhappy 
exiles  who  have  lied  from  the  persecution 
; in  Spain  and  Portugal,  what  is  it  of  which 
j they  most  0x51  the  want  in  London,  where, 

‘ as  the  poet  says  of  his  countiymen, 

j *•  we  grow  early  grey  but  never  wise,’* 

I they  will  tell  you.  as  I was  as.sured  by  one 
I who  said  Valentia  was  his  home,  that  it  is 
I of  monasteries.  That  is  tlie  want  of  wants: 
it  is  the  conversation  with  these  pious  re- 
cluses: it  is  the  peace  which  flows  from 
the  mere  sense  of  having  access  to  such 
men.  But  there  we  find  them  not.  So 
disconsolate  these  poor  exiles  pass  through 
the  long  streets  of  the  million-peopled  city, 
which  is  to  tliem  a fruitless  desert,  where, 
as  the  poet  says, 

each  one  seeks  his  mate,  yet  his  alone. 
Beloved  and  sought  and  mourned  of  none.” 

Moreover,  in  estimating  the  use  of 
monasteries,  we  must  take  it  into  aceount 
the  interest  which  they  imparted  to  a 
whole  country,  counteracting,  by  their 
local  influence,  the  baneful  eflccts  of  that 
policy  of  Theseus  in  Attica,  which  men  in 
modem  times  cannot  even  boast  of  as  their 
own,  which  consists  in  centralizing  a nation, 
drawing  all  interest  to  one  spot,  and  making 
it  supreme.*  What  an  interest  is  given 
to  Burgos,  Valladolid,  tmd  Toledo,  by  the 
monasteries  which  they  contain ! To  what 
a distance  around  does  the  Chartreuse  of 
Miraflores,  with  its  magnificent  sepulchres, 
shed  lustre ! It  was  thus  that,  in  ages  of 


faith,  the  attraction  and  the  charm  were 
diffused  every  where  by  means  of  these  in- 
stitutions; for  the  monasteries  had  charms 
for  all : the  traveller  might  well  love  their 
hospitable  gates,  the  poor  their  courts  for 
dispensing  charity,  the  antiquarian  their  || 
buildings,  the  scholar  their  libraries,  the 
artist  their  paintings,  and  the  saint  their 
churches.  Traly  it  was  well  for  all  mortals  | 
when  there  were  those  holy  mountains 
“ where  were  heard  the  last  murmurs  of 
earth  and  the  first  sound  of  heaven." 
There  is  a poetic  influence  in  the  very  sen- 
tences which  record  their  existence,  as 
when  we  hear  of  the  Irish  monks  which  at 
the  first  sound  seems  as  if  to  dispel  from 
the  face  of  that  glorious  island  all  the 
cloud  of  low  prosaic  associations  with 
which  it  has  been  enveloped  by  the  men 
who  understand  not  its  destiny,  on  whose 
tongues  it  is  associated  with  no  other 
image  but  that  of  lord  lieutenants  and 
policemen.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  prac- 
tical results.  What  is  the  first  consequence 
of  a religious  order  being  received  into  a 
city?  Immediately  there  is  a structure 
discovered  with  a door  which  ojwns  to  all 
comers,  the  poor  man,  the  student,  the  re- 
tired officer,  all  the  unassisted  and  friend- 
less have  thenceforth  a point  of  union 
where  the  countless  sentiments  of  taste, 
connected  with  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
locality,  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  faith, 
to  destroy  sin  within  them,  and  to  set  up 
the  glorious  throne  of  Jesus.  Now  could 
a solitary  curate  confer  the  game  kind  of 
benefit  as  this?  Leibnitz,  avowing  his 
love  for  the  monastic  orders,  after  enume- 
rating the  services  which  they  render, 
adds,  “ whoever  is  ignorant  of  tliese  things, 
or  despises  them,  has  only  a narrow  and 
vulgar  idea  of  virtue,  and  stupidly  believes 
that  he  has  accomplished  all  his  obligations 
to  Uod  when  he  has  externally  discharged 
some  usual  practices  witli  that  habitual 
coldness  which  is  never  accompanird  with 
any  zeal  or  any  sentiment."  To  such 
censure  the  illustrious  men  in  Catholic 
times  were  seldom  obnoxious.  Petrarch 
speaks  of  his  own  happiness  in  living  near 
the  house  of  the  Carthusians,  where  he 
can  enter  at  all  times  as  if  one  of  the 
family.*  “I  and  Picus  of  Mirandula," 
says  Marsilius  Ficinus,  "lately  walking  on 
the  hills  of  Fiesole,  surveying  the  whole 
plain  of  Florence,  and  discoursing  about 
the  best  site  for  a house,  beholding  the 
place  where  the  wise  Leonard  Aretino.  and 
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Pandolphino,  and  Peter  Pliilippo,  had 
I chosen  for  their  villas,  O happy  Pandolph, 
I crie<l  Picus,  who,  leaving  public  afl'airs, 
I inhabiteil  a sacred  house — 1 say  sacred,  for 
I near  this  spot  is  a grove  surrounded  by 
twenty  houses  of  religious  orders.’  * “ The 
neighbourhood  of  a monastery  wins  me 
still,”  would  many  say  in  the  language  of 
tlie  poet,  “ 1 never  framed  a wish,  or  formed 
a plan,  that  flattered  mo  with  hopes  of 
earthly  bliss,  but  there  1 laid  the  scene.” 
Thus  useful  to  all,  we  may  remark,  in 
fine,  that  monasteries  conferred  benefits 
in  a more  especial  manner  on  a class  of 
men  suflering  from  irremediable  wounds, 
who,  without  that  resource,  would  have 
been  temporally  and  probably  for  ever 
wretched.  " The  suicide  of  the  middle 
ages,”  says  a late  editor  of  the  chronicles 
of  St.  D<-nis,  “was  to  enter  a monasteiy;" 
for  the  monk  was  not  like  Aloliis,  who 
sends  Ulysses  away  from  his  shores  merely 
because  he  observes  him  to  bo  most  mise- 
rable. 

“ vijirav  Baatroy,  cXryxaTTr  faxScrwi'* 

Oi)  yap  poi  Stpis  eorl  KoptCtpyv  ovfi*  ammtpjrfty 
*\v^pa  riiv,  us  « SfoiaiV  mf'xdrjrai  paxa- 
psaviy.^f 

In  ages  of  faith,  when  men  were  thus 
prostrated  without  hojw  of  recovery,  not 
self  slaughter,  as  Mortimer  says,  nor  just 
death,  nor  war,  the  arbitrator  of  despair, 
the  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries,  nor 
the  flying  to  intentions  savage  wild,  more 
fierce  and  more  inexorable  far  than  empty 
tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea;  but  the  eowl, 
tlie  harbinger  of  peace,  with  sweet  enlarge- 
ment did  dismiss  them  hence.  Youth, 
indeed,  has  often  little  thought  for  what 
the  future  may  bring  forth,  and  the  world 
seems  made  for  its  enjoyment. 

! “ Qiiand  j'estoLS  jeuae,  aiiu  qu'unc  amour  nouvelle 

N e Be  fust  prise  en  ma  teudre  moelle, 

Jo  vivois  bien  beureux  : 

Lora  je  vivois  amouretix  do  moy  mesme, 
Conlcot  et  gay  sans  porter  face  blosmc, 

Ny  lea  larmes  4 l*(Eil. 

J'avois  escrit  au  plus  haut  do  la  face, 

Avccqucs  I’lionoour,  unc  agrcable  audace 
Pleine  d'un  franc  desir: 

Avee  le  pied  marchoit  ma  fautaisie 
Od  je  vuluis,  aans  pour  no  jalousie. 

Seigneur  de  mon  plaisir." 

Thus  sings  Ronsard  of  his  youth,  but 
how  changed  was  he  when  he  sung  thus ! 
The  world  was  no  longer  the  same  for  him. 

* Mara,  Picini  Epist.  Lib.  ix,  t a- 


What  is  its  society  to  those  who  have 
stained  the  childhood  of  their  joy,  or  w ho 
are  drugging  after  them  the  long  chain  of 
disappoinmd  hopes  ? 

" A good  society,”  as  a F rench  author 
says,  “ provides  for  every  tiling,  even  for 
the  wants  of  those  who  detach  themselves 
from  it  by  choice  or  by  necessity.”*  “Omnia 
duplicia,  nnum  contra  unum,  ct  non  fecit 
quioiuam  deesse,”  says  the  holy  tcxt.f  God 
provides  a contrary  thing  for  each,  that 
there  may  be  a remedy  for  it.  Ilow  con- 
sistent tlien  was  it  with  tlie  order  of  divine 
Providence  that  there  should  be  for  those 
wTiltcn  in  sour  misfortune's  liook,  to  whom 
the  world  is  not  a friend,  nor  tlie  world's 
law,  a refuge  such  as  monasteries,  where 
they  may  exclaim  on  entering,  “Oh,  here 
will  I set  up  my  everlasting  rest,  and  shake 
the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  from  this 
world-wearied  flesh !”  For,  as  the  poet 
says,  “The  beast  has  his  asylum  in  the 
rocks,  the  slave  at  the  altar ; a city  can 
appeal  to  another  city  to  defend  it;  for 
there  is  nothing  of  mortals  which  is  happy 
unto  the  end."l  Jloved  by  these  considera- 
tions, a great  French  philosopher  of  the 
present  day,  desiring  the  re-establishment 
of  the  religious  orders  in  France,  exclaims, 
“ Let  us  grant  to  virtue  that  right  of  asylum 
which  crime  had  formerly.  There  are 
always  ujion  earth  men  who  are  fatigued 
with  life's  jouniey,  and  no  one  can  be*  sure 
tliat  some  day  or  other  he  will  not  be  of 
their  number.” 

Such  th(?n,  in  brief,  were  some  few  of 
the  useful  ends  to  which  monasteries 
served  in  ages  of  faith;  and,  in  conclusion, 
are  we  to  bi^  told,  that  the  time  for  such 
institutions  to  be  valuable  is  for  ever  past, 
and  that  they  fulfilled  their  destiny?  But 
as  St.  Gregory  says,  “Is  not  eternity  still 
at  stake,  and  can  there  be  then  too  great 
security  for  man  ?"  Because  the  world 
puts  on  tiew  attractions,  does  wisdom  re- 
quire her  children  to  be  less  and  less 
removed  from  it  ? Are  there  no  contem- 
plative souls  now  in  these  giddy  times, 
who  would  best  thrive  in  sanctified  retire- 
ment? Does  tlie  human  heart  no  longer 
in  any  instances  require  association  with 
the  faithful  ? Are  all  men  now  fit  to  strug- 
gle against  tlie  stream  of  tlie  life  which 
is  at  enmity  with  God  ? And  when  St. 
Jerome  paints  tho  charm  of  solitude,  the 
sadness  of  the  world  and  its  dangers,  is 
this  an  unintelligible  language  recalling 

* C.  Nodicr,  Meditations  du  Cloltie. 

t Ec.  xlii.  32.  { Eurip.  Supp.  267. 
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nothing  that  we  see  and  feel  ? Was  there  full  thlfeo  hundred  years,  the  new  comers.  I 

ever  an  age  in  which  all  flesh  had  more  on  the  first  day  of  opening  their  school, 

corrupted  its  way,  when  the  friendship  of  might  begin  with  the  foniiula,  Heri  dice- 

the  world  was  more  dangerous,  and  when  hainus.  It  would  seem  as  if  but  one 

it  was  more  expedient  for  many  to  sepa-  dreary  night  had  intervened  since  they 

rate  themselves  from  it  ? Yet'  there  are  had  last  met  there.  There  would  be  no- 

even  poets  now  who  seem  to  think  that  thing  to  retract,  nothing  to  change ; for 

the  age  of  monasteries  is  past,  as  if  they  the  monastic  life  springs  from  a source 

could  no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose.  which  lies  deep  in  tlie  human  heart ; so 

But  this  is  a great  error ; for  were  one  of  that  such  institutions,  however  nations 

our  ruined  abfcys  to  be  rebuilt  and  peopled  may  rage  and  contend  against  them,  can 

again  with  monks,  its  old  inhabitants,  after  but  fulfii  their  destiny  with  the  world, 

sheltering  only  the  owlet  and  the  bat  for 


CHAPTER  IV. 


^^^sS^i^-JISMISSING  now  the 
of  men  at  vari- 
ance  with  the  truth,  and 
prepared  against 
gross  errors,  our  purpose 
1 may  be  resumed  with  un- 
^ guarded  simplicity,  as  if 
we  talked  with  friends  who  understood 
us.  So  let  us  mount,  reader ; for  the 
way  is  long  and  much  uncouth  the  road, 
perhaps,  even  threatening  what  Achilles 
so  much  feared,  the  being  carried  away 
by  a mountain  torrent,  like  a shepherd 
lad  by  wintry  floods.  I have  reiul  in  tlie 
annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  how,  in  S.’iS, 
Abbo.  chamberlain  in  that  abbey,  perished 
in  a river  while  only  proceeding  to  visit 
his  mother  at  Hilleneshciu.  The  stream, 
being  swollen  with  the  rains,  carried  away 
the  incautious  monk.*  Holy  hands,  how- 
ever, like  those  of  St.  William,  have  often 
contrived  a safe  pa.ssagc  for  such  poor 
pilgrims  to  the  desert.  So  take  wceourage, 
ibr  one  will  is  in  us  both.  Let  some  guide 
lead  on  to  the  abbey ! we  enter,  at  all 
events,  on  unfrequented  ways.  Ah  ! how 
does  the  setting  forth  on  such  a quest  re- 
mind one  of  happy  wanderings  among  the 
vast  and  noble  scenes  of  nature ! for  amid 

* Ap.  Leibnitz.  Script  Bmns.  ii. 


such,  in  general,  were  monasteries  found. 
Is  there  a wild  solemn  desert,  or  a smiling 
beauteous  spot,  far  away  amidst  the  woods 
and  mountains,  which  would  have  spell- 
bound a Salvator  Itosa  or  a Claude  ? Tliere 
we  are  almost  sure  to  find  the  peaceful 
abode  of  monks. 

Semper  enim  valles,  ailvestribus  uniiique  cinctaa 
Arbonbus,  dims  Hemardua,  amcenaque  prata 
Et  fluvioa;  jn^a  acd  Benedictus  aniaOat  et  arccs 
Cffilo  Burpentes  ^ quarum  verticc  lalt 
Prospectus  petitur,  secessura  plebis  uterque  ; 
Sacrarum  scripturanim  studiosus  uterque 
Musarum  et  Phoebi:  non  quern  colit  ethnica 
turba, 

Sed  quem  Chriaticolae  natum  dc  virgino  credunt 

St.  Basil,  indeed,  who  was  the  first  to 
establish  a regular  and  constant  discipline 
by  a general  institution  for  all  monks, 
ordered  that  monasteries  should  be  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities,  in  order  to  afford 
assistance  to  men.  St.  Benedict,  who  in 
the  west  supplied  a similar  institution, 
from  the  same  motive  gave  monks  per- 
mission to  establish  their  houses  in  cities 
and  towns,  which  before  that  time  had 
been  interdicted  to  them.  The  council  of 
Tivnt  advised  that  monasteries,  especially 
of  women,  should,  wherever  it  was  possi- 
ble, be  transferred  to  towns  for  the  sake 
of  many  advantages,  which  gave  rise,  as  in 
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Paris,  to  abbeys  in  the  heart  of  cities,  re- 
taining tlie  title  of  the  wood  in  which  they 
had  before  been  situated.  But  still  innu- 
merable monasteries  continued  to  exist  in 
desert  places,  in  spots  where  every  thing 
seemed  to  call  the  soul  to  contemplation 
as  in  primitive  times,  in  the  deserts  of 
Pontus,  and  amidst  the  caves  of  Cappa- 
docia. For  after  the  apostles,  tho  first 
monks  retired  to  vast  solitudes,  for  the 
sake  of  prayer  and  meditation,  observing 
certain  common  niles,  as  may  be  collected 
I from  Philojud,-cus.  St.  .lerome  argues  from 
I the  very  name  ilonachtis,  that  the  pro- 
I fessor  should  withdraw  from  the  common 
haunts  of  men ; and  St.  Chrysostom  reminds 
the  inhabitants  of  a great  city  that  they  are 
obliged  to  admire  often  the  happiness  and 
peace  of  the  holy  men  who  live  a solitary 
life  in  the  mountains  and  deserts,  where 
they  are  far  from  all  worldly  cares : and 
in  discoursing  to  the  people  of  Antioch, 
he  calls  the  mountains  and  woods  the 
tabernacles  of  tho  saints.*  Celebrated 
were  the  cloistral  communities  in  Egy'pt, 
at  Xitrio,  on  the  mountain,  and  at  Cellia, 
in  the  desert.  From  the  latter,  at  a day 
and  a night's  journey  father  into  the  wil- 
derness wa.s  Seethe,  where  Macarius  lived, 
but  no  track  led  to  it,  and  there  was  no 
i water  all  the  way,  so  men  could  only  be 
guided  to  it  by  the  stars.f 

In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  the  ccenobites 
had  succeeded  generally  to  the  hermits, 

1 living  in  companies  of  nine  together,  with 
j a tenth  to  govern  each  community.  The 
I zeal  for  building  these  little  asylums  was 
' great.  Dorotheus  the  Theban  used  to 
spend  whole  days  in  collecting  stones  from 
the  neighbouring  sea-shore,  with  which  he 
built  one  monastery  every  year  for  those 
who  could  not  build  for  themselves.  J 

The  advice  of  Cowley,  "that  we  ought 
in  the  choice  of  a situation  to  regard,  above 
all  things,  the  healthfulness  of  the  place 
for  the  mind  rather  than  for  the  body,” 
was  also  that  of  tho  monastic  founders. 
The  oldest  monasteries  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  built  in  times  of  peace  and  security, 
were  mostly  placed  on  the  sea-coast,  or  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  and  in  places  easy  of 
access.  These  monasteries,  as  Fauriel  ob- 
serves. became  focuses  of  commercial  ac- 
tivity : but  those  which  were  built  in  times 
of  confusion  and  terror,  during  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians,  or  that  of  the  Arabs  in 

• Horn.  58,  59. 

t Guerres,  die  Christliche  Mystik,  i.  190. 

{ Soiom.  ri.  29.  Niceph.  u.  35. 


Aquitaine,  were  constructed  in  the  most 
hidden  gorges  of  mountains,  or  other  desert  | 
places,  where  they  bec'ame  the  kernel  of 
an  agricultural  population  in  places  that 
had  before  only  seen  wild  beasts.*  In 
general,  however,  under  all  circumstances, 
great  attention  was  shown  to  the  choice 
of  locality:  for  tho  influences  of  nature 
were  known  to  be  the  chief  source  of  a 
feeling  which  is  closely  allied  to  piety ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  monks  did  but 
follow  in  the  track  of  all  lovers  of  peace 
and  wisdom  in  the  ancient  world.  The 
Pythagorieans  retired  to  dwell  in  lonely 
desert  places  The  Platonicians  and  Stoics 
used  to  frequent  groves  and  porticos, 
that  being  admonished  by  the  gravity  and 
beauty  of  the  place,  they  might  think 
of  nothing  but  virtue.  When  Plato 
taught  his  disciples,  he  was  seated  not  in 
a busy  city,  or  a luxurious  cabinet,  but 
under  the  aerial  portico  of  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  on  tlie  promontory  of  Sunium, 
whence  you  have  tliat  supttrb  view  of  the 
mountains  of  Attica  and  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  sea — of  that  great  and  beautiful 
nature  which  can  of  itself,  witliout  the 
eloquence  of  words,  exalt  the  soul  towards 
its  Creator.f  When  Cicero  and  his  friends 
proposed  holding  a discourse  on  philosophy, 
they  repaired  to  the  groves  of  the  academy, 
“maxime  quod  is  locus  ab  omni  turba  id 
temporis  vacuus  esset."I 

In  the  first  century  of  our  lera,  men  had 
begun  to  read  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 
in  the  gardens  of  Aciulemus,  and  soon  after 
we  find  the  monks  in  such  beautiful  groves 
as  that  in  which  the  lessons  of  Plato  were 
imparted,  or  else  in  wild  and  solemn 
regions  still  farther  removed  from  the 
perturbations  of  men. 

" 0 happy  desert !"  exclaims  St.  Basil, 

“ refuge  of  those  whom  the  world  perse- 
cutes, and  whom  it  cannot  endure,  conso- 
lation of  the  atflicted,  rest  of  those  who  are 
wear}'  with  the  travail  and  misery  of  this 
life,  place  of  refre.shment  and  of  peace 
against  the  ardour  of  passions,  of  safety  for 
the  body,  and  of  freedom  for  the  soul ! 
Thy  remembrance  shall  never  depart  from 
me  ! O Jacob,  how  rich  and  beautiful  are 
thy  tabernacles,  and  thy  tents,  0 Israel  ! 

O solitary  life,  holy,  angelic,  blessed  ! No 
tongue  can  express  the  s»'ntiments  of  love 
which  I feel  for  thee!  no  voice  can  paint 
the  joy  with  which  thou  dost  till  my 
heart  I" 

* Hist,  de  la  Gaule  Mdrid.  iii.  484. 
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It  was  in  the  solihide  of  Thabor," 
remark  the  monastic  authors,  “that  Jesus 
Christ  was  transhguredi  it  was  in  the 
solitude  of  tlio  garden  that  He  prepared 
Himself  for  his  passion ; it  was  in  the 
desert  that  He  combatted  Satan  and  was 
sened  bj  angels ; it  was  in  solitude  that 
His  precursor  prepared  for  Him  the  paths 
of  justice  : it  was  from  the  solitude  of  para- 
dise that  Knoch  was  translated:  it  was  in  a 
solitude  that  Agar  beheld  the  angel ; it 
was  in  a solitude  that  Abraliam  saw  the 
mysterious  representation  of  the  ineflable 
mystery  of  the  holy  Trinity ; it  was  in  a 
solitude  that  Jacob  had  the  vision  of 
angels : it  was  in  a solitude  that  Hoses 
saw  the  burning  bush,  and  that  he  receivetl 
the  law.”*  “ If  we  search  the  Scriptures," 
says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  “we  tind  tliat 
God  has  scarcely  ever  spoken  in  a crowd  ; 
but  whenever  He  wished  to  instruct  men. 
He  manifested  Himself  not  to  nations  or 
to  the  people,  but  to  some  few  individuals, 
separate  from  the  common  herd  of  men,  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  or  on  plains, 
deserts,  and  mountains.’'^  Hence  Cardinal 
Dona  sings — 

“ 0 solitudo  mcntibiis 
I Orantimn  gralbsima  I 

1 O vera  cordis  suavitas 

I Igaota  Tulgi  seasibus!” 

j The  emperor  Lothaire  wrote  to  Raban 
I Maur,  when  that  abl>ot  had  retired  to  a 
hermitage,  and  though  the  object  of  bis 
letter  was  to  induce  him  to  visit  his  court, 
he  admits  the  wisdom  of  his  choice  ; for 
“the  rustic  solitude  of  mountains,"  ho 
says,  “ delights  the  interior  man  more  than 
the  regiU  splendour  of  cities  ; for  there  no 
envy  deceives  the  tranquil  breast  with  a 
cheerful  aspect,  nor  language  adorned  with 
flattering  colours,  with  mutual  wickedness, 
fabricates  deception.”  For  how  many  in 
fact  must  it  have  been  relief  “to  quit  the 
busy  haunts  and  the  inquiring  looks  of 
men,  and  walk  in  solitude?"  Religion  in  the 
cloister  did  but  sanctify  the  peace  such 
mourners  sought,  permitting  each  still  to 
retiun  his  predilection  and  to  say — 

“ This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  wood, 

1 better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 

And  to  the  nightingale’s  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distreasce  and  record  my  woes.” 

She  knew,  in  fact,  that  a retreat  amidst 
i the  lovely  or  tlie  solemn  scenes  in  which 

• Dosithfe,  Vie  do  St.  Jean  dc  la  Croix, 
t De  Area  Murali,  Lib.  iv.  4. 


monasteries  were  placed,  can  often  appease 
tlie  bitter  unquietness  which  the  inter- 
course of  men  occasions  in  the  soul.  Origen 
says  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  “fljing  the 
world,  he  went  into  tlie  desert,  where  the 
air  was  purer,  and  heaven  more  open,  and 
God  more  familiar."  “Whence,  O God, 
is  this  peace  which  flows  upon  me  ?"  ex- 
claims a French  poet,  describing  the  divine  I 
benediction  in  solitude,  “ whence  this  faith 
with  which  my  heart  overflows  ? Scarcely 
a few  days  have  elapsed,  and  it  seems  as  ^ 
if  an  age,  as  if  a world  had  passed,  as  if,  : 
separated  from  them  by  an  immense  abyss,  j 
a new  man  had  commenced  within  me.  ' 
Ah,  it  is  because  1 have  found  the  peace  j 
of  the  desert,  and  left  that  crowd  where  all 
jieai-e  perishes  ! It  is  Ix'cause  the  soul  of  | 
man  is  like  a limpid  wave,  whose  azure  is 
taniished  by  evciy  bn^eze  that  ruffles  it,  | 
but  when  tlie  wind  dies  away,  the  surface 
resumes  again  its  smooth  placidity.”  Do 
you  not  perceive  in  effect,  companion,  what  ' 
a peaceful  influence  pervades  this  whole  jj 
region?  The  moment  we  enter  this  silent  || 
forest  of  sombre  pines,  we  seem  to  lose  all  I 
recollection  of  the  world’s  discord,  and  to 
catch  distant  harmonies  from  the  very  j 
music  of  heaven  ! I 

“ O ever-pleasing  solitude. 

Companion  of  the  wise  and  good, 

■iLv  shades,  thy  silence,  now  be  mine. 

Illy  charms  my  only  theme ; 

My  haunt  the  hollow  cliff',  whose  pine 
Waves  o’er  tho  gloomy  stream  ; 

Whence  the  scared  owl  on  pinions  grey 

Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs,  , 

And  down  tho  lone  valo  soils  away  | 

To  more  profound  repose  !”• 

To  monks  the  wilderness  has  a myste- 
rious tongue.  “1  assure  you.  Father,"’ 
says  Antonio  De  Guevara,  the  F ranciscan. 
writing  from  Valladolid,  in  1535,  to  the 
abbot  of  Montserrat,  “ that  I never  found 
myself  amongst  the  great  rocks  and  craggy 
heights,  and  pathless  woods  of  Montserrat,  1 
without  determining  to  lead  a better  life 
in  future,  and  without  feeling  sorrow  for 
my  past  sins.  I never  passed  by  it  without 
going  to  confession,  and  celebrating  with 
tears,  and  passing  a night  in  watching, 
and  making  alms,  and  resolving  to  correct 
my  life.  O.  would  to  God  that  I were  in 
this  countiy  what  I promised  to  bo  in  that 
holy  place !" 

In  general  it  suffices  to  hear  the  names 
of  the  ancient  abbeys,  to  know  in  what 
sort  of  scenery  they  are  placed.  Campus 
amabilis,  as  Cainaldoli  is  called  in  the 

• Wordsworth. 
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bull  of  its  institution — Vallis  umbrosa,that 
valley  of  sweet  shades  to  which  St.  John 
Gualbert  retired  in  10.18.  Monte  Sereno, 
Val-profonde,  Haute  Rive,  Beaulieu,  Foun- 
tains, Clairvaux,  Sept-Fontaines,  Clairlieu, 
Trois-Fontaines,  Fontfroid,  Bonne-Fon- 
taine,  Boaupre. — Such  are  tiie  sweet, 
harmonious  names  of  monasteries,  derived 
from  fountains,  rivers,  woods,  islets,  moun- 
tains, valleys,  high  cliffs,  and  caverns  hoar 
deep  in  the  shade  of  pines  ; names  which 
have  in  themselves  a power  to  charm  the 
ear,  like  those  of  the  Nereides  in  the  Iliad, 
which  recall  the  beautiful  translueid  things 
in  the  dim.  cool  grottos  of  the  ocean 
nymphs.*  The  Spanish  writers  cannot 
treat  upon  the  rivers  and  mountains  of 
Spain  without  mention  of  the  monasteries 
which  render  many  of  them  so  illustrious;! 
and.  indeed,  if  the  poetry  and  seii-nce  of 
the  ancients  could  associate  them  every 
where  with  oceidt  virtues,  it  was  easy  for 
the  minds  of  holy  men  to  fall  in  with  their 
; beautiful  suggestion,  that  wherever  a spring 
j ris(;s  or  a river  flows,  sacritices  should  be 
! offered,  and  to  feel  a strong  desire  to  im- 
; part  to  them  the  tnie  holiness  of  sweet 
i and  beneficent  religion.  Who  in  ages  of 
j faith  could  wTite  a history  of  woods  and 
! omit  mention  of  the  monks  and  hermits, 

I or  describe  the  mountain  full  of  springs, 

I iirrripa  Br)pC>r,  and  not  make  mention  of  the 
I abls’Y  on  its  side  or  summit?  The  foun- 
dations made  by  faith  obliged  old  authors 
thus  to  blend  with  geography  philosophy 
and  asceticism.  It  often  suffices  to  hear 
the  names  of  the  places  adjacent  to  monas- 
teries, to  know  the  savage  wildness  of  the 
locality,  at  least,  in  early  times,  when  not 
only  wolves  and  bears,  but  enormous  wild 
boars  wandering  in  bands  by  night  through 
the  woods,  almost  as  dangerous,  made  high 
walls  necessary  for  the  enclosure.  Thus, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Gall  tliere  are  places  with  such  names  as 
these.  Wolflialden,  Baemegg,  Baerenbach, 
Waldatatt,  Waldshausen.  J The  house 
diaries  of  the  abbeys  expressly  mention 
the  visits  of  such  neighbours.  Thus,  in 
the  curious  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  we 
read  as  follows;  “This  year,  !t91.  on  the 
vigil  of  St.  Vitus,  two  stags  came  of  their 
own  accord  into  the  monastery,  of  whom 
one  was  taken  and  the  other  dismissed. 
Hence  we  have  our  Porta  Cervonim.  This 
year,  ll.'tl,  a wolf  was  caught  in  our 

• xviii. 

♦ Andres  Resendii  Eborensis  AntiquiUtum  Lti* 
aitanic,  Lib.  i.  and  ii. 
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orchard.  It  bad  come  from  Sollingen.  In 
1140  our  huntsman  met  a bear  in  Sollin- 
gen holding  in  its  mouth  a naked  ctying 
child.  Being  alone  he  could  not  kill  it. 
This  year.  1S13,  on  tlie  feast  of  the  three 
kings,  while  matins  were  singing,  a dog- 
wolf  entered  the  church,  without  injuring 
any  one ; only  on  going  out  ho  killed  a 
goose.  In  1 27.'),  a she-wolf  with  her  whelps 
was  found  one  morning  very  early  in  the 
chureh  of  Boffezen,  near  the  altar,  the 
porter  not  having  shut  the  door."*  The 
venerable  father  who  showed  me  over  the 
henuits  convent  of  Camaldoli,  said.  “ We 
keep  these  dogs  to  defend  us  against  the 
wolves  ; for,  in  winter,  when  the  snow  lies 
deep,  tlicy  could  overleap  the  wall  of  our 
enclosure,  and  fall  upon  us  at  night,  as 
we  went  to  matins  in  the  church.  The 
cold,  indeed,  is  severe  ; but  we  are  happy 
in  serving  God.  and  then  we  enjoy  the 
glorious  view  from  this  high  mountain.  | 
We  see  the  stars,  p<>rhaps,  more  bright  at  that 
solemn  hour,  and  wo  admire  the  works  of 
the  Creator.”  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  the  spectacle  from  that  hill  | 
of  Scali,  on  which  St.  Romuald  saw  the 
angels.  The  hermit,  as  he  looks  down 
upon  the  vast  wild  tract  of  the  deeply 
channelled  and  yet  unvaried  Apennines, 
can  discern  beyond  them  the  plains  of 
Rjivenna  and  the  line  of  the  Adriatic,  like  i 
a golden  thread  beneath  the  rising  sun  ; 
while  on  his  left  the  Mediterranean  is  at 
times  discernible.  When  monasteries  were 
abandoned  after  being  plundered  and  de- 
molished by  barbarous  invaders,  the  wild 
beasts  soon  recovered  undisturbed  posses-  | 
sion  of  the  ground  as  the  lawful  proprietors,  i 
Thus  after  the  death  of  the  only  monk 
who  remained  at  Ouches,  within  the  space 
of  50  years,  the  trees  having  grown  over  it 
and  choked  up  the  oratories  and  buildings, 
it  became  the  abode  of  ferocious  animtds. 
After  that  interval  a certain  priest,  Restold, 
from  Beauvais,  being  admonished  in  a 
vision  to  seek  out  the  place  of  St.  Evroul, 
came  into  Neustria,  and  after  many  days 
being  at  Montfort,  discovered  the  ancient 
church,  by  means  of  certain  shepherds, 
who  were  led  to  follow  a strayed  bull  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  they  found 
tlie  old  walls  covered  with  moss  and  ivy, 
with  great  trees  growing  both  within  and 
without  the  ruins.  The  old  men  then 
agreed  that  this  had  been  the  retreat  of 
St.  Evroul.  So  Restold  came  and  fixed 
Ilia  habitation  there ; and  Guazon  de  Mont- 

* Ap.  Leibnitz,  Script.  Bnmzv.  11. 
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fort,  a noble  knight,  who  had  piously  pro- 
posed to  restore  all  the  churches  and  abbeys 
that  had  been  ruined  in  the  times  of 
calamity,  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense  this 
abbey  of  Ouches;  tho  workmen  making 
use  of  the  ancient  stones  which  they  found 
there  in  abumlance.  along  with  the  tombs 
of  many  noble  persons  ; for  kings  and 
bishops  had  been  laid  to  rest  tliere  in  the 
olden  time  * So  also  when  the  Danes 
mounted  the  Seine,  in  Hiil,  and  burnt  the 
abbey  of  .Jumieges,  the  ndld  animals  re- 
turned to  the  sjjot,  and  resorted  to  it  for 
tliirty  years,  during  tlic  time  it  remained 
desolated  Sometimes  while  admiring  tlie 
sylvan  beauty  of  their  site,  the  visitors  to 
monastic  ruins  say,  with  an  inU'niiou  that 
savours  more  of  hate  than  love,  “The 
monks  knew  well  how  to  ch(M)se  their 
ground."  But  not  to  observe  that  it  was 
their  labour  which  first  made  it  fruitful,  it 
is  certain  that  they  seldom  chose  what 
men  like  these  would  covet;  for  it  was 
either  pious  and  generous  laymen  who 
chose  it  for  them,  or  else  it  was  to  regions 
wild  and  desert,  often  marshy  and  covered 
with  wood,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  social 
haunts,  that  they  retired  to  build  their 
monasteries.  Such  was  the  savage  deso- 
lation of  the  island  of  Lerins,  and  so 
infected  was  it  with  poisonous  animals, 
that  St.  Honoratus,  bishop  of  Arles,  who 
built  the  monastery  there  in  4Jtl.  was 
afterwards  induced  to  leave  it,  when  he 
built  a convent  near  the  summit  of  the 
Alps.  Though  notwithstanding  the  in- 
conveniences of  that  island,  it  became  dear 
to  monks,  and  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
abodes. 

Those  Lincoln  washes,  when  Ramsey 
Abbey  was  on  an  island,;  or  that  Romney 
Marsh,  where  the  Franciscans  had  a con- 
vent in  1264,§  though  now  tlie  reformed 
ministers  are  dispensed  from  residence  on 
it,  in  consideration  of  its  insalubrity,  would 
not,  assuredly,  have  been  cho.sen  by  our 
sagacious  speculators  for  their  abode.  We 
should  find  to  such  men  no  grants  of 
forest  in  the  original  sense  of  tracts  lying 
out,  rejected-foras,  including  marshes,  desert 
hills,  and  even  waters,  as  we  do  to  the 
abbeys.  In  the  charters  of  Chilperic  to 
tlie  abbey  of  St  Vincent,  afterwards  of  St. 
Germain,  and  of  Charles  the  Bald,  to  St. 
Denis,  and  to  St.  Benign,  at  Dijon,  we 
read  of  the  forests  of  the  water  ;j|  for  in 

* Ord,  Vit  Lib.  vi.  f Will,  of  Jami4^es.  i.  6. 
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old  French  the  word  was  applied  to  both 
wood  and  water. 

What  is  the  donation  of  Hugues,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  on  setting  out  for  the  cru- 
sade, to  the  abbot  and  brethren  of  the 
Holy  Cross?  It  is  the  desert  of  Lairhoer, 
that  they  may  cultivate  it  and  live  on  it. 
What  is  that  of  Raoul,  Sire  dc  Coucy,  with 
consent  of  his  wife  Elide,  and  his  chil- 
dren, heirs  of  his  barony,  to  the  monks  of 
Premontre  ? It  is  an  uncultivated  tract 
called  the  Haie  de  Blai.ssecourt.  “ The 
land  of  Croyland."  says  Orderic  Vitalis, 
"Ixdng  manshy  and  hollow,  as  the  name 
iiniiorLs,  king  F.thelbald,  being  about  to 
construct  a stone  church  and  monastery, 
on  the  site  of  the  wooden  hermitage  of  St. 
Guthlao,  caustid  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  oak  piles  to  be  sunk  down,  and  then 
from  a distance  of  nine  miles  from  a place 
called  Uppalonde,  he  caused  firmer  earth 
to  be  carried,  and  so  laid  tho  foundations 
of  this  noble  monastery,  which  he  loved 
during  all  his  life,  and  which  from  its  first 
foundation  to  this  day,  has  been  con- 
stantly inhabited  by  monks  full  of  reli- 
gion."* The  Abbot  Ingulphus  gives  a 
similiar  account  of  this  foundation,  which 
resembled  that  of  St.  Frobert  in  the 
seventh  century,  of  whom  we  read,  that 
“desiring  to  find  a place  for  retreat  from 
the  world,  and  many  great  lords  being 
anxious  to  honour  and  serve  him,  he. 
nevertheless,  judged  it  inexpedient  to  ask 
them  to  give  any  portion  of  their  lands  in 
favour  of  his  projected  moriaslory,  lest  the 
solitary  life  of  his  monks  might  be  after- 
wards disturlied  by  the  too  frequent  visits 
of  secular  bc-nefactors.  Therefore,  by  celes- 
tial inspiration  he  went  to  the  court  of  King 
Clovis,  who  gave  him  a marshy  common 
in  tho  suburbs  of  Troyes,  called  the  L'lsle 
Germaine.  This  marshy  place  being  part 
of  the  royal  domains  was  full  of  lakes  and 
weeds,  and  brush  wood  ; but  the  holy  man, 
by  dint  of  great  diligence,  succeeded  in 
draining  off  tbc  water,  and  clearing  the 
ground,  and  then  he  constructed  his  little 
cells  and  oratory."!  The  origin  of  Cisteaux 
was  similar.  Robert  the  Xorman,  Allwric, 
and  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman, 
after  remaining  some  time  in  the  wood  of 
Molesme,  where  they  had  erected  some 
huts  in  1098,  and  observed  strictly  the 
Benedictine  rule,  removed  with  twenty- 
one  brethren  to  a spot  called  Cisteaux, 
marshy  and  woody,  and  desert.  Near  tho 
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wood  which  surrounded  it,  was  a little 
church  for  the  convenience  of  the  hushand- 
men  who  tilled  the  lands  adjoining.  Here 
was  a rivulet  from  a source  said  to  be  bot- 
tomless, which  flowed  over  in  dry,  and 
sunk  in  wet  weather,  like  the  fountain  of 
the  Carthusians.  First  they  cut  down  the 
reeds,  cleared  away  the  trees,  and  then 
built  huts  with  the  boughs.  By  their 
labour  the  place  became  wholesome,  and 
the  ground  was  given  to  them  by  Viscount 
Raynald,  and  Odo,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  duke  subsequently  built  a lodge  for 
himself  adjoining  the  monastery,  to  which 
he  u.sed  to  retire  on  the  festivals.  Henry, 
his  second  son.  took  the  habit;  the  duke 
was  buried  in  their  church.  They  assumed 
the  white  under-habit  in  honour  of  the 
blessed  Virgin.  Few,  however,  came  to 
join  them  until  the  arrival  of  St  Bernard 
in  the  seventh  year.*  In  the  ancient 
monastic  diplomas  and  charters  of  Italy, 
there  is  notice  of  many  woods,  of  which 
not  a trace  now  exists.  Cassino,  Farfense, 
Subiaco,  Vultumo,  Bobbio,  Pomposa,  and 
Nonantula,  were  all  constructed  in  wilder- 
nesses.! The  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
recorded  the  foundation  of  that  abbey  in 
these  wonls,  “In  the  year  818  rtdigion 
began  to  glow  in  a woody  solitude.”; 

St.  Boniface,  writing  to  Pope  Zachary, 
makes  mention  of  Fulda  in  away  not  more 
calculated  to  excite  the  envy  of  our  con- 
temporaries. “There  is,"  he  says,  “a 
wixxly  place  in  a desert  of  vast  solitude,  in 
the  midst  of  the  nations  to  whom  we  have 
preached,  where,  having  built  a monastery, 
we  have  placed  monks  who  live  under  the 
rule  of  St.  llcn(!dict,  men  of  strict  absti- 
nence, content  with  the  lalwur  of  their 
own  hands.  I have  dedicated  it  in  honour 
of  the  Holy  Saviour,  and  in  this  place, 
with  the  consent  of  your  piety,  I have  pro- 
posed to  give  my  body,  worn  with  old  age, 
a little  rest,  and  that  it  may  lie  here  after 
death. "I  When  monks  did  choose  their 
grouml.  it  was  often  in  “a  desert  peopled 
by  the  storms  alone,  save  when  the  eagle 
brings  some  hunter's  bone,  and  the  wolf 
tracks  her  there.  How  hideously  its  shapes 
are  heaped  around,  nide,  bare,  and  high, 
ghastly,  and  scarred,  and  riven.”  St.  Bal- 
deric  retiring  into  a solitude,  followed  a 
falcon,  and  fixed  himself  where  it  alighted, 
on  a .spot  whiiih  was  thence  called  Mont- 
faucon.  A white  eagle  similarly  guided 

* Ancelo  Manriqne  Cisterciens.  An.  1. 
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St.  Thierri,  chaplain  of  St.  Remi.  St. 
Gebehard,  reflecting  whether  he  should 
found  the  monastery  of  Admontes  in  a 
desert  place  far  remote  from  men,  in  a 
valley  on  the  river  Anasus.  fasted  three 
days  while  deliberating.  The  solitude 
pleased,  and  the  very  horror  of  overhang- 
ing mountains  surrounded  it  on  all  sides, 
seemed  favourable  to  a life  of  heavenly  con- 
templation. Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  of 
approach  to  it,  there  being  no  track,  dis- 
couraged him,  till  a certain  man,  by  nature 
deaf  and  dumb,  suddenly  spoke  in  German, 
and  said,  “ Begin,  and  God  will  finish  it,” 
and  never  afterwards  spoke.  The  monas- 
tery was  accordingly  built  there,*  The 
severity  of  the  climate  in  places  to  which 
St.  Gall  and  other  founders  of  the  Alpine 
monasteries  retired,  may  lie  learned  from 
the  liturg)'  of  that  abbey,  in  which  we  find 
tliese  supidications,  “.-Vune  ul  temperiem 
te  Christe  rogamus.”!  “Ift  nobis donetur 
aoris  tcmperics,";  and  “aeris  blandos  faci- 
lesque  motus.|”  St.  Bernard,  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  of  St.  Berlin  at  St.  Oiner, 
marked  the  site  for  the  new  abbey  of 
Claimiarais,  and  what  land  did  he  select? 
.\  spot  amidst  vast  marshes  and  limpid 
lakes,  and  floating  islands,  which  the  old 
romance  writers  speak  of  as  mysterious 
and  horrible.  “ It  is  a cursed  ])lacc, 
haunted  by  the  demon,”  says  one:  “1  do 
not  know  how  many  spectres  resort  there. 'jj 
The  monks,  however,  placed  there  by  St. 
Bernard,  rendered  it  a delightful  solitude, 
resounding  day  and  night  with  hymns  of 
love  and  gratitude  to  God.*'  In  fact,  many 
of  the  ancient  abbeys  were  built  in  spots 
which  the  blind  population  of  heathen 
times  had  deemed  ill-omened,  many  of 
them  in  forests,  as  Tacitus  says,  “conse- 
crated by  the  old  terror,”  where  monks 
alone  would  venture  to  remain. 

“ olim  silveatribus  honida  dumis. 

Jam  turn  rcligio  pavidos  lerrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci ; jam  turn  silvam  eaxumqua  treme 
banL”** 

Such  was  the  deep  narrow  sequestered 
valley  of  Battuecas,  so  famed  in  the  fabu- 
lous history  of  Spain,  and  which  became 
so  dear  to  religion  from  their  convent  of 
Carmelites,  which  stands  amidst  the  steep 

• Germania  Sacra,  tom.  ii.  179. 
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rocks  half  buried  in  the  groves,  even  still 
almost  the  only  human  habitation  in  that 
solitude,  through  which  wanders  a quan- 
tity of  wild  animals  of  all  kinds.  No  longer 
on  the  lofty  mountains  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  and  in  the  deep  woods  that  clothe 
them,  is  one  directed  to  the  horrid  cave 
which  opens  its  pestiferous  jaws  to  breathe 
destruction;  but,  as  on  Mount  G.trgano, 
where  stands  the  monasteiy  of  St.  Michael, 
it  is  to  a house  of  peace  that  pilgrims 
traverse  them.  Thanks  to  holy  Benedict, 
no  longer  is  an  unhappy  name  a.ssociated 
with  lands  which  tlin  Allia  waters,*  or  witli 
any  of  those  natural  vaults,  such  as  are 
found  on  theshori's  of  Cuma,  like  the  vast 
cavern  which  heard  the  secix  Ls  of  the  horrid 
Sibyl,  or  that  terrible  cave  in  Salamis  in 
which  Euripides  was  said  to  have  composed 
his  tragedies. + The  hcrllow  rocks,  with 
their  clear  sources,  so  by  hinls  beloved,  more 
beauteous  than  the  Coycian  cave,  are  tlie 
abodes  now,  not  of  nymphs  and  demons, 
but  of  hermits  and  holy  fathers,  who,  like 
angels,  sanctify  them. 

Petranh  says,  that  they  who  Ijchold 
the  holy  cavern  of  St  Benedict  believe 
that  they  behold  the  Uirtshold  of  paradise. 
To  many  hills  on  which  monasteries  stood 
we  might  apply  the  Virgilian  line,  and  say 
of  them  before  so  crowned, 

“ Turn  aeque  noman  erat,  ncc  honos,  aut  gloria 
Dionti.”} 

Such  was  Alvemia.  In  the  land  of 
Florence  and  diocese  of  Arezzo,  between 
the  Tyb»’r  and  tlio  Amo,  to  the  south  and 
west  e.vtend  two  lines  of  hills  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  Alps.  Over  these  rises 
an  umbrageous  mountain,  which  from  the 
east  towards  the  Tyber  has  an  a.sccrit  of 
seven  miles,  but  from  the  west  towards 
the  Corsalo  the  j)ilgrim  has  but  three  to 
mount.  Upon  this  rises  another  mount, 
all  of  rock,  yet  beautiful  to  the  eye,  adorned 
with  groves,  and  rai.sing  its  head  above  all 
the  circumjacent  heiglits.§  Here  alajunds 
the  herb  called  Carolina,  the  prickly  leaves 
of  which  defe  nd  the  dower,  so  called  from 
having  been  used  as  a remedy  ngiunst  the 
plague  by  tin-  army  of  Charliunagne,  to 
whom  it  is  said  its  s‘  cret  properties  were 
eliviuely  revealed.  Here  are  imijenetrable 
cnvcnis,  abmpt  and  overhanging  rocks, 
inaccessible  crags,  and  (rrofound  gulfs, 
which  excite  horror.  This  is  the  sera- 

•  iEn.  Tii.  717.  t Aul.  Gdl.  xv.  20. 
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phic  mountain  of  St.  Francis,  whose  con- 
vent is  built  into  tlie  side.  Every  where 
now  are  sacred  grotto.s,  chapels,  oratories, 
and  miraculous  vestiges  of  holy  men 
imd  of  the  consolations  of  angels.  The 
whole  place  excites  the  mind  with  a de- 
sire after  holiness  of  life,  and  a renounce- 
ment of  the  dccoits  of  the  world,  as  if  a 
divine  voice  were  heard,  saying,  “L<k-us 
sanctus  cst ; fincm  pcccandi  facito."  The 
mountain  was  solemnly  consecrated  by 
seven  bishops,  tliose  of  Arezzo,  Urbino, 
Florence,  As.sisi,  Perugia,  Tifemata,  and 
I’iesoli,  at  which  imposiug  ceremony  St. 
Bouaventura  was  present.  Where  were 
the  cells  of  that  saint,  and  of  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  are  now  the  chapels.  The 
bounty  of  Cosmo  de  Jledicis,  and  of  liis 
wife,  Elconoro  of  Toledo,  to  this  convent 
is  attested  by  their  arms,  which  are  dis- 
covered on  the  buildings,  sacred  vestments,  i 
and  choral  books.  O thou  joyous  simple  | j 
family  of  Christ,  dwelling  in  this  desert,  so 
free  from  wants,  so  cheerful,  so  engaging; 
happy  is  the  imm  who  can  behold  tliee  on 
tlie  great  day  when  tliou  dost  so  devoutly 
commemorate  the  grace  bestowed  upon  tliy 
holy  founder,  when  countless  pilgrims 
throng  tliy  courts,  and  kneel  before  tliy 
altars. 

Other  mountains,  once  associated  with 
lugubrious  traditions,  became  the  chosen 
rc.sting.place  of  world-worn  men.  Such 
was  the  mountain  of  the  holy  martyre  near 
Grenada,  which  liecame  so  dear  to  pilgrims. 

It  is  so  called  from  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians who  confessed  Jesus  Christ  there 
during  the  persecotion  of  the  Moors. 
From  tlie  summit  the  view  over  the  city 
and  the  famous  plain,  through  which  the 
river  Genii  wanders  in  many  circuits,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicious  in  all 
Spain.  Here  on  the  spot  which  once 
received  the  tears  and  blood  of  so  many 
martyrs,  and  where  the  Catholic  kings 
had  constructed  a henuitage  and  church 
on  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  to  honour 
their  memory,  was  built  the  monastery  of 
barefooted  Carmelites  ; underneatli  viliich, 
were  vast  caverns,  where  the  Moors  used 
to  confine  their  captives,  and  where  tliey 
inflicted  tortures  to  prevail  upon  tliem  to 
embrace  the  law  of  Mahomet.* 

A similar  interest  was  attached  to  the 
site  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Cava, 
five  miles  from  Salerno,  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
lofty  mountain  of  Fenestra,  founded  about 
992  by  St  Alferius,  of  the  family  of  the 

* Doaithie,  Vie  de  8t  Jean  de  la  Croix. 
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Pappacarboni,  of  the  blood  of  the  Longo- 
bards,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
caves  in  the  metal  mines  of  that  mountain, 
into  which  the  Christians  fled  from  the 
fury  of  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals.* 
That  sombre  mountainous  desert  of  Ida 
too,  which  Homer  animated,  resounded 
with  the  songs  of  David,  when  in  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  it  was  inhabited  by 
holy  men,  whose  ruined  cells  and  chapels 
can  still  be  seen. 

The  mountain  tops  to  wanderers,  over 
the  ota'an  stream,  in  heathen  and  in  Chris- 
tian times,  were  associated  with  very  difle- 
rent  recollections.  When  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts  sailed  forward,  borne  along  by 
the  rapid  wind,  after  passing  tlie  boundless 
land  of  the  Hcchirians,  there  appeared  to 
them  a bay,  beyond  which  anwo  the  top- 
mo.st  crags  of  Caucasus,  to  the  sun's  rays 
alone  accessible.  There  Prometheus,  with 
his  limbs  bound  to  the  hard  rock  by  brazen 
chains,  continually  fed  with  his  liver,  a 
ravenous  eagle  rusliing  u]«jn  him.  That 
bird  they  saw  at  even  from  the  mast-head, 
flying  near  the  clouds,  and  heard  his  sharp 
sen'am.  The  sails  he  made  flap  with  the 
rush  of  his  mighty  wings,  for  he  hiui  not 
the  nature  of  an  aerial  bird,  but  such  as 
became  a monster  so  enormous.  Then 
after  a little  pause,  they  heard  the  groaning 
voice  of  Prometheus  having  his  entrails 
tom  out ; and  the  air  resounded  with  his 
cries  until  they  again  perceived  the  bloorl- 
stneared  eagle,  soaring  back  from  the 
mountain.  Such  were  not  the  sounds  that 
came  from  mountains,  when  faith  had 
covered  them  with  the  asylums  of  men 
delivered  for  ever  from  the  worst  of  tor- 
turers. Then  monasteries  stood  u|)on  the 
rocks,  whose  pinnacles  seemed  sculptured 
in  the  sky,  dear  ago  after  ago  to  all  who 
passi’d  amidst  the  solitude  of  distant  seas ; 
for  there  instead  of  Prometlu'an  impreca- 
tions, arose  continually  the  saintly  orison, 
and  there,  instead  of  victims  to  celestial 
vengeance,  dwelt  convertites,  having  found 
case  for  all  the  sorrows  of  their  wounded 
conscience,  and  the  sweet  nourishment  of 
peace  with  heaven ; and  oh,  to  use  tlie  poet's 
words, 

" IIow  beautiful,  and  calm,  and  free  they  were 

In  their  young  wisdom,  when  the  morlal  chain 

Of  custom  tliey  did  burst  and  rend  in  twain, 

And  waiked  oa  free  as  light  the  clouds  among.'* 

In  the  annals  of  tlie  Carmelite  order,  it 
is  related  that  SL  Louis,  passing  in  view 

* Italia  Sacra,  i.  607.  vii.  367. 


of  mount  Carmel,  was  overtaken  during 
tlie  night  by  a furious  tempest,  that  tlie 
sailors  despaired  of  saving  the  vessel,  that 
the  king  heard  a bell  tolling,  and  on  ex- 
pressing his  astonishment,  was  told  that 
it  came  from  Uie  solitary  religious  men 
who  lived  U[ion  that  mountain  ; on  wliich 
he  pledged  himself  to  found  a convent  for 
them  in  tliis  kingdom  if  he  should  escape 
shipwreck,  in  fulfilment  of  which  vow,  he 
established  tlie  Canuelites  at  Palis. 

The  blessed  tnmsforniation  came  on 
islands  too,  as  that  once  held  by  Druids 
on  the  coast  of  Drittany,  where  navigators 
passing  by  used  to  hear  witli  terror  furious 
cries  and  tlie  noise  of  barbaric  cymbals.  It 
would  lie  long  to  enumerate  the  islands 
which  became  now  holy,  as  Lindisfame, 
Iona,  Lerius,  Lipara,  and  that  on  the 
north  side  of  tlie  buy  of  Dublin,  called  the 
eye  of  Ireland,  where  St.  Xcssan,  in  the 
sixth  century,  founded  an  abbey,  in  which 
was  the  copy  of  the  four  gosprds  that  was 
held  in  such  veneration,  and  Beg-Ery,  on 
tlie  coa.st  of  Wexford,  where  was  the  abbey 
founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Ibar, 
which  liccume  celebrated  for  the  sanctity 
and  learning  of  the  monks!  Thus  did 
the  drcaiy  sea  behold  houses  of  celestial 
peace  within  hearing  of  its  surge. 

" Those  trackless  deeps,  where  many  a weary  sail 
as  seen  above  the  illimitable  plain, 
orning  on  night,  and  night  on  morning  rise, 
Whilst  still  no  land,  to  greet  tire  wanderer 
spread 

Its  shadowy  mountains  on  the  sun-bright  sea. 
Where  the  loud  roarings  of  the  tempest- waves 
So  long  have  mingled  with  the  gusty  wind. 

In  melancholy  loneliness,  and  swept 
The  desert  of  those  ocean  solitudes, 

But  vocal  lo  the  sea-bird’s  harrowing  shriek. 
The  bellowing  monster,  and  the  rushing  storm. 
Now  to  the  sweet  and  many  mingling  sounds 
Of  holiest  impulses  respond." 

The  inconvenience  attending  such  situa- 
tions, only  funiished  occa-sions  for  the 
exercise  of  greater  generosity  towards  the 
monks.  Thus,  os  the  island  of  Lipara 
was  too  small  for  nourishing  cattle,  Count 
Koyes,  who,  with  Uoliert  Guisenrd,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Sarassins,  had  built  there 
the  monastery  of  St  liartholomi'W  for 
Benedictine  monks,  gave  to  it  a farm  in 
Sicily,  pasture  for  cattle,  lands  for  culture, 
and  a mountain  for  feedingswine.*  Islands 
in  lakes  and  rivers,  were  also  esteemed 
fitting  sites  for  such  foundations.  Loch 
Bee.  in  Ireland,  by  reasons  of  the  number 
of  monks  living  in  its  islands  where  abbeys 

* Sicilia  Sacra,  11. 
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I bad  been  founded  in  an  early  age,  was 
called  **  ibe  holy  lake."  On  almost  all  the 
islands  in  the  numerous  lakes  of  that  country, 
as  also  on  those  in  the  river  Shannon,  there 
were  monasteries;  and  so  itwas  where  skies  i 
were  brighter  and  waters  more  pellucid,  as 
Nonenworih  in  the  Rhine,  and  L’lslc  Barbe 
in  the  Saone  can  still  bear  witness.  On  the 
latter  was  a Benedictine  abbey  in  an  early 
age  of  Christianity,  with  which  peaceful  re- 
tieat  Charlemagne  was  so  facinaied,  that  be 
thought  of  abdicating  his  throne  and  of  re- 
tiring to  it.  He  bad  formed  fur  it  a groat 
library,  which  the  Protestants  in  1062  dc- 
I stroyed.  Leiaboiircur  has  v^riucn  a valuable 
history  of  this  abbey,  the  ruins  of  which  I 
visited  with  melancholy  pleasure.  The 
count  of  Slolberg  before  his  conversion,  was 
struck  with  admiration  on  visiting  the  islands 
of  Meinau  and  Rcichenan,  on  the  lake  of 
Constance,  the  site  of  once  celebrated  monas- 
leries.  Ho  said  ibat  they  contained  all 
I which  man  could  wish  for,  and  exclaimed,  j 

I '* Illic  virere  velleni,  I 

I Oblitus  stultoruni,  oblivisccndus  et  illis.”* 

I The  monks,  however,  had  still  better 
^ thoughts  in  seeking  these  solitudes,  though 
I poets  may  be  more  able  to  describe  their 
I charm.  “There  was  a little  lawny  islet,'* 

1 says  one,  “ ])aven  like  mosaic  by  anemone 
i and  violet,  and  it  was  shaded  over  with  flowers 
I and  leaves,  where  neither  sun  nor  showers, 
nor  breeze  could  pierce : beneath  it  lay 
' gems,  girt  by  azure  waves,  with  which  the 
i clouds  and  mountains  paved  the  lake's  blue 
I chasm.”  In  ages  of  faith,  on  such  a spot 
there  was  sure  to  be  (ouiid  an  abbey  or  a 
! cell. 

I As  you  mount  the  Seine,  when  llarfleur 
j and  its  high  tower,  the  castle  of  Tancurville,  | 
I the  dangerous  point  of  QuillebtEuf,  and, 
j in  line,  Caudebec  have  passed  successively 
I before  your  eyes,  you  perceive  at  a great 
distance  on  the  left  bank,  two  white  towers 
detached  against  the  sky,  appearing  like 
; phantoms  on  the  shore.  Isolated  at  the  I 
I extremity  of  one  of  the  peninsulas,  these 
: lowers,  which  from  afar  seem  to  announce 
; some  great  city,  arc  then  found  to  be  mourn-  ! 

ful  ruins,  without  any  other  inhabitants  than  | 
i the  family  of  birds,  whose  sonorous  voices  ' 
i are  heard  rc-cchoing:  such  is  the  site  of  the  i 
, once  rich  and  celebrated  abbey  of  Jniniege, 

I which  dates  from  the  first  ages  of  the  French  ^ 
i monarchy.  Of  a truth  one  cannot  recall  to  j 
; ineinory  (he  situation  of  many  ancient  mo-  « 

I 

I * Reisc  in  Deutschland,  78.  i 


nasteries  without  delight.  Even  their  enemies 
burst  out  in  praise,  as  in  the  lines 

• 

*‘Lo!  Cintra’a  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  vuiiegated  maze  of  motint  und  glen, 

The  horrid  crags  by  toppling  convent  crown’d." 

Oh,  how  sweet  it  was  to  sing  to  one's 
self  the  hymn  of  evening  or  any  holy  chant, 
in  meinor}’  cherished,  while  sealed  on  the 
high  clilT  skirting  a dark  forest  of  pines, 
which  hangs  over  the  Cistercian  convent 
at  Freybiirg  which  Uie  rushing  torrent 
washes,  and  almost  surrounds  deep  in  the 
gulf  below.  liauU;rive  again,  founded  by 
the  counts  of  Glane  before  the  city  of 
Freyburg,  was  existing,  on  which  abbey 
that  small  house  depends,  is  another  sj>ot 
of  which  the  memory  must  be  indelible. 

'1  he  valleys  beneath  the  inonastery  of 
Camaldoli  near  Naples,  which  is  oti  a high 
mountain,  commanding  a view  over  the 
whole  scene  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^i)neid, 
present  an  image  ol  paradise,  “ I remem- 
ber,” says  a recent  tiavellcr,  describing  that 
event,  “ when  I visited  it,  the  woods  which 
entirely  surround  it  on  the  side.s  of  that 
most  luecipilous  mountain  were  just  covered 
with  Iresh  green  leaves  in  the  mouth  of 
A]>ril,  and  the  little  modest  dtooping  pink 
syclamincs  embalmed  the  air  with  their  || 
Iragrance.  The  church  of  the  convent  was 
quite  filled  with  sweet  nosegays  ol  these  j 
mountain  flowers.  Ah,  who  can  wonder  j 
that  the  old  prophets  in  (heir  bright  views 
of  what  was  to  come,  longed  to  see  the 
joyful  days  when  the  Catholic  church  should  I 
extend  her  peaceful  sway  over  the  earth  !" 

Sometimes  the  site  of  some  abbeys  .seems  I 
to  have  been  originally  determined  by  ccr-  | 
tain  remarkable  works  ol  nature,  or  of  ^ 
Cvclopean  art,  of  which  the  history  was  ! 
forgotten.  Thus  the  choice  of  Glusionbiiry 
seems  conneclod  with  that  high  and  singular 
mount,  on  which,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  faith, 
in  Britain,  Phaganu.s  and  Damiunus,  the 
missionaries  of  Pope  Eleutheriiis,  built  the 
chapel  and  cell  of  St.  Michael,  “ that  he 
might  have  there  honour  on  earth  from  men 
who  by  command  of  God  should  bring  men 
to  eternal  honour  in  heaven,”  und  where  the 
holy  monks  from  Irclund,  who  afterwards 
resided  there,  had  such  divine  visions,  that 
indulgences  were  granted  to  those  who  cut 
a way  up  to  it  through  the  (angled  thorns, 
to  enable  pilgrims  to  fulfil  their  vow.  I 
visited  it  on  St.  Siei)hen’s  day  during  a wild 
stonn,  which  seemed  likely  to  sweep  off  not 
aloac  the  ruined  tower,  but  the  green  cone 
itself.  Inhabited  by  a number  of  hawks 
and  wild  birds,  their  cry  while  hovering 
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round,  mingled  with  the  furious  roar  of  tho 
wind  within  that  roofless  tower,  struck  me 
with  a feeling  of  awe.  The  view  on  all  sides 
corresponded,  whether  one  regarded  the 
straggling  village  of  Glastonbury,  whose 
sirecis  form  a vast  cross  on  the  ridge  of  the 
island  of  Avalon,  or  the  ruined  abbey,  or 
the  vast  moor  and  waste  of  waters  that  sur- 
rounded it  in  that  season,  or  in  the  distance, 
Selwood  forest,  the  scene  of  Alfred's  vic- 
tory over  the  Danes,  and  the  mountains 
of  the  principality.  Where  it  happens  that 
I nature  is*  less  interesting,  the  monastery 
' will  often  stand  near  some  colossal  frag- 
ments which  declare  with  silent  eloquence,  | 
^ the  perishable  character  u(  hmnan  ambition 
to  conjure  up  a crowd  of  thoughts,  and  ex- 
cite us  to  muse  uj>on  the  destinies  of  man. 
Such  an  iusiaucc  is  presented  by  that  con- 
vent of  Hicrouomites  in  Spain,  which  stands 
near  the  enormous  elephants  orbulls  w rought 
out  of  the  gigantic  rocks  which  surrounded 
it,  so  celebrated  as  the  Toros  dc  Guisaudo. 
In  general,  however,  the  holy  founders  of 
I monasteries  preferred  the  inunuiable  glory 
! of  nature's  works.  They  sought  out  the 
I precipices  and  durable  forms  of  desert  re- 
; gions,  undaunted  by  the  yawning  gulfs  or 
■ fearful  crags,  like  those  that  topple  over  the 
I abbey  of  St.  Benedict  at  Siibiaco,vasi  masses 
I of  which  fall  each  year  and  never  injure  it, 
or  like  those  beneath  Si.  Cosimato  on  the 
j clear  and  rushing  Anio,  where  the  blessed 
I patriarch  so  long  resided.  Yet,  liowever 
! dreary  to  a stranger's  eye,  there  was  sure  to 
I be  near  them  some  gracious  smiling  spot 
I with  which  they  were  fainiliar.  As  our  poet 
sings, 

"It  was  a barren  scene,  and  wild, 
j Where  naked  cliffs  were  rudely  piled  ; 
j But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tufts  of  loveliest  irreen ; 

And  well  the  monk  or  hcimit  knew 
I Kecesscs  where  the  wall-flower  prew  ; 

He  deem'd  such  nooks  the  sweetest  shade 
The  sun  in  ail  its  rounds  survey'd : 

And  was  poetic  impulse  given 

By  tho  ^ecn  bill  and  clear  blue  heaven." 

Often  surrounded  by  some  steep  and  arid 
wilderness,  the  site  itself  is  a soft  sylvan 
scene,  enclosed  and  bid  away  os  a delicious 
paradise. 

Great  is  the  surprise  of  those  who  pass 
from  Pretavecchio  to  Camalduli,  after  tra- 
versing the  scorched  and  harrowed  tops  of 
the  barren  Apennines,  the  withered  aspect 
of  which  makes  one  s heart  faint,  to  come 
down  upon  those  soft  dewy  lawns,  and  green 
solitudes,  and  dark  pathless  woods,  ond  find 
an  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness. 


Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  and  wild- 
ness, and  even  the  romantic  interest  of  the 
scenes  in  which  many  abbeys  are  placed. 
From  the  smiling  meadows,  on  which  stands 
the  vast  abbey  of  Engelberg,  the  wooded 
mountains  which  enclose  it  on  every  side 
rise  up  ])recipiious]y  to  the  stern  melancholy 
regions  of  denial  snow. 

The  first  sound  which  breaks  the  silence 
of  the  desert  of  San-Lorenzo  to  the  pilgrims 
in  that  solitude  is  the  bell  of  tho  Kscurial, 
which  has  appalled  many,  from  its  bursting 
suddenly  on  them.  The  blasts  that  howl 
round  that  immense  and  truly  solemn  mo- 
I nasiery  during  the  autumnal  season,  when 
the  court  resides  wiihin  it,  are  described 
as  terrific.  These  sudden  and  impetuous 
tempests  from  the  mountains  can  overturn 
carriages  on  the  passage  called  Longa, 
which  leads  from  the  village  to  the  monas- 
tery. Again,  what  a situation  is  that  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Bernard,  on  the  mountain 
which  bears  his  name  ! When  sealed,  at 
night-fall,  before  the  fire  there,  our  fatigues 
almost  forgotten  amidst  cheeiTiil  conversa- 
tion, while  the  wild  snow-drift  sounded 
against  the  windows,  I remember  how  cor- 
dially every  one  seemed  to  greet  the  wet 
cold  strangers  that  entered  a little  later,  as 
if  from  fancying  how  still  more  dreary  must 
have  become  the  ways  that  he  him.scif  had 
trodden  before  the  darkness.  Strange  wild 
tales  often  passed  current  respecting  the 
neighbourhood  of  monasteries,  and  it  must 
be  owned  the  awful  solitudes  in  which  they 
sometimes  stood  were  well  fitted  to  make  us 
believe  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  those 
' who  related  them  ; for  the  solemn  wildness 
; of  the  rocks  or  wotids  served  to  give  that 
: strength  to  the  imagination  which  renders 
fictions  such  as  these  interesting  to  most 
men.  Thus  we  read  in  the  annals  of  Corby, 
in  Saxony,  under  the  date  of  1422  : ''  Eras- 
mus Drogge,  a hawksman  and  fisher,  related 
to  the  brethren  wonderful  things  of  the 
spectres  seen  by  him  in  our  woods,  and  at 
\Visarah  and  Neiham.  If  they  were  all 
true,  adds  the  monk,  I would  write  them 
down  among  wonders.*’*  Again,  “this year, 
1048,  it  was  said,  that  in  Bmnsberg  is  a 
great  treasure,  hidden  and  guarded  by  a 
black  dog  with  fiery  eyes.  Gasper  Gemser, 
the  hunter,  says  that  he  saw  him.  Whether 
ho  says  truly,  1 know  not ; but  certain  it  is, 
that  travellers  by  night,  have  this  year  been 
much  frightened  by  spectres  on  that  moun- 
tain.*' Oue  poor  broifaer  seems  not  to  have 

• Annales  CorbeienMs  ap.  Leibnitx  Script 
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thought  them  altogetlier  6ctitiuus;  for  we 
road  iu  1034,  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  '*an  ignis  fatuus  seduced  brother 
Sebastian,  returning  after  dusk  from  the 
next  town  where  he  had  preached.  His 
terror  was  such  that  he  died  the  next  day.”* 
There  was  a cell  for  five  brothers  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Grissaw,  in  Silesia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Riphacan  mountains,  which  in 
German  are  called  the  mountains  of  Giants, 
because  they  are  of  stupendous  height, 
being  almost  perpetually  covered  with  snow. 
“Wondrous  things  are  related  there,”  says 
an  old  histoiian,  “of  a spectre  dwelling 
among  these  mountains,  and  appearing  in 
various  fonns  to  those  who  ascend  them. 
These  mountains,  which  separate  Silesia 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  extend  to  the 
Carpathian  chain  which  divides  Hungary 
from  Poland.  The  abbey  of  Grissaw  owed 
its  origin  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Christian 
army  under  Henry  Barbatus,  the  husband 
St.  Hedwige,  by  the  host  of  Tartars,  in  the 
year  1241,  on  the  plains  of  Lignicium.”-|- 
Judging  from  their  favourite  haunts, 
monks  and  hermits  seemed  to  have  a predi- 
lection for  the  life  which  Dante  rather 
strangely  qualifies,  as  only  preferable  to  the 
tortures  of  the  last  or  frozen  circle : 

“ Oh,  ill-starr’d  folk, 

Beyond  all  others  wretched  ! who  abide 
In  such  a mansion,  as  scarce  thought  finds 
words 

To  speak  of;  better  had  ye  here  on  earth 
Been  flocks  or  mountain  goats.” ^ 

Baptist  the  Mantuan  alludes  in  these 
lines  to  their  choice  : 

“ nine  divi  sanctique  patres  in  montibus  altis 
Delcgere  domos  tacitas,  Chaitusia  testis ; 
Curmelus;  Garganus;  Athos;  Laureta;  La- 
cema ; 

Et  Sina  et  Soractis  apex ; umbrosaque  vallis. 
Et  juga  Nursini  facto  senis  inclyta;  et  altis 
Abietibus  turrita  caput  Camaldula  sanctum.”  § 

What  Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans  seems 
true  of  the  monks.  “Instead  of  inhabiting 
cities,  they  live  scattered  and  isolated,  just 
wherever  a fountain,  or  a field,  or  a grove, 
pleased  them:"  “Ut  fons,  ut  campus,  ut 
nemtis  placuit.”*  ~ 
sequestered  spot 

from  unknown  time  has  yawned  into  a 
cavern,  high  and  deep ; from  which  comes  a 

• Annales  Corbeienses  ap.  Leibnitz  Script. 
Brunsvicensia  Illust.  11. 

t Caspar  Jongelinus  Notitia*  Abbat.  Ord.  Cis- 
terciens.  per  Univ.  Orbem,  Liv.  v.  57. 
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“Ut  fons. 

Do  we  come  to  some 
“under  a mountain,  which 


gentle  rivulet,  whose  water,  like  clear  air, 
in  its  calm  sweep  bends  the  soft  grass,  and 
keeps  for  ever  wet  the  stems  of  the  sweet 
flowers,  and  fills  the  grove  with  sounds, 
which  whoso  bears  must  needs  forget  all 
pleasure  and  all  pain,  all  hate  and  love 
which  they  had  known  before  that  hour  of 
rest  ?”  There  again  we  shall  find  a cloister 
of  the  holy  pacific.  Or  do  we  turn  to  the 
woods  under  the  vast  shade  of  branches  to 
the  pine  forest,  where  the  while  eagle  builds 
her  nest ; or  to  the  denser  labvrinih  of 
other  trees,  whose  “meeting  boughs  and 
implicated  leaves  weave  twilight  o’er  the 
poet's  path ; more  dark  and  dark  the  shades 
accumulate — the  oak,  expanding  its  im- 
measurable arms,  embraces  the  light  beech, 
the  pyramids  of  the  tall  cedar  overarching, 
frame  most  solemn  domes  within : the  para- 
sites, starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms, 
flow  around  the  grey  trunks;  soft  mos.sy 
lawns  beneath  these  canopies  extend  their 
swells,  fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and 
eyed  with  blooms,  minute  yet  beautiful ; 
through  the  dell,  silence  and  twilight,  twin- 
sisters,  keep  their  noonday  watch,  and  sail 
among  the  shades  like  vapourous  shapes 
half  seen.”  There  in  some  sudden  opening, 
which  again  restores  you  to  the  sun,  you 
will  arrive  at  the  convent,  some  ancient 
sanctuary  of  holy  men,  in  which,  while 
lodging  for  the  night,  you  will  hear  the 
animals  of  ]irey, 

“Ore  truces  ululare  lupi  sab  node  silenti.” 

Yet  the  peace  of  that  house  will  force  you 
to  regard  these  as  the  fortunate  groves  and 
blissful  seats,  and  soon  the  trees  that  whisper 
round  it  will  become  dear  as  the  monastery’s 
self.  Deeply  hidden  in  the  heart  of  ancient 
forests  were  many  abbeys,  to  which  men 
had  to  work  their  way  as  they  could  through 
what  might  be  truly  termed  “ a pathless 
desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades.”  In  the 
eleventh  century  there  was  a monastery  in 
the  forest  of  Ferriere,  so  secluded,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  fej  certain  iron  forges,  estab- 
lished in  the  sdme  forest,  the  place  would 
have  remained  unknown ; but,  in  1 147, 
these  works  led  to  its  discovery  : for  a monk 
of  St.  Martin  of  Toumay,  being  at  Rheims, 
and  having  been  charged  to  find  out  where 
was  an  abbey  of  the  name  of  Ferridre, 
succeeded  at  last,  by  means  of  the  workmen, 
to  whom  probably  he  was  referred  by  some 
monks  of  St.  Maur  des  Fossez,  whohad  come, 
like  himself,  to  the  council  of  Rheims.”* 

* Lebeuf,  Hist,  da  Dioc^  de  Paris,  tom.xiv.  257. 
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When  I expressed  my  intention  of  proceed- 
ing to  Bubbio,  I was  told  that  from  the 
place  where  I was  I should  hare  to  travel, 
either  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  for  thirty 
miles,  there  being  no  road  to  it.  “ The 
access  to  Moriinond,  that  mother  of  five 
ordem  of  knighthood,”  says  Oom  Marteno, 
*'  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  woods  and  broken 
tracks  by  which  one  has  to  pass.  It  is  in  a 
fearful  solitude ; in  a hollow,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  on  the  borders  of  France  and 
Lonaine,  in  which  latter  stands  half  of  the 
refectory.”*  “We  did  not  arrive,"  be  says, 
“at  the  abbey  of  Molesme  until  late  at 
night,  from  having  lost  our  way  in  the 
woods,  which  caused  us  to  travel  two  or 
three  leagues  more  than  were  necessary.”-|- 
“ In  order  to  arrive  at  Clairvaux,”  he  says, 
" which  is  in  a valley  surrounded  with  moun- 
tains and  forests,  we  had  to  travel  nearly 
two  leagues  through  the  wood.  One  cannot 
I ajiproach  it  without  feeling  one's  heart 
t moved  with  indescribable  feelings,  which 
I indicate  the  sanctity  of  its  origin. “The 
abbey  of  Premontre,  four  leagues  from 
Laon,  is  situated,"  he  says,  “ in  such  a fearful 
solitude,  that  one  can  hardly  arrive  at  it 
without  taking  a guide  of  the  country.”§ 
“After  passing  Kiedricli  I again  entered 
the  forest, " says  a modern  traveller,  “and 
for  above  an  hour  there  was  little  to  be 
seen  e.xccpt  the  noble  trees  which  eucom- 
pa.sscd  me ; but  though  I could  seldom  see 
fifty  yards,  yet  within  that  distance  there 
existed  always  plenty  of  minute  objects  to 
interest  me.  After  winding  my  way  through 
the  trees  for  a considerable  lime,  1 suddenly 
saw  close  before  me,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
most  sequestered  valley,  the  object  of  my 
journey,  namely,  the  very  ancient  monastery 
of  Ebcrbacb.  The  sylvan  loveliness  and 
the  peaceful  retirement  of  this  spot  I strongly 
feel  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe.  The 
monastery  lay  immediately  beneath  me,  so 
I completely  surrounded  by  the  forest,  that  it 
looked  as  if,  ready  built,  it  had  been  dropped 
I from  heaven  upon  its  site.  The  irregular 
buildings,  with  its  dome,  spires,  statues,  and 
high-slated  roofs,  look  like  the  palace  of 
some  powerful  king ; and  yet  the  monarch 
j has  apparently  no  subjects  but  forest  trees, 
which  on  all  sides  almost  touch  the  archi- 
tecture, and  closely  environ  the  garden- 
walls.”  This  description  recalls  a scene  that 
once  tranquillized  and  appeased  my  own 
imagination.  There  is  a pathless  forest  on 
the  steep  mountains  which  enclose  the  con- 

*  Voyage  LitUraire  do  deux  Benedictins,  140. 

t Ib.  165.  ; Ib.  104.  i Ib.  U.  49. 


vent  of  Camaldoli.  At  an  opening,  caused 
by  the  fall  of  some  enormous  trunks,  I used 
to  sit  for  hours  with  myriads  of  curious 
creatures  all  around  me,  among  the  weeds 
grotesque  and  wild.  Before  me  was  a mag- 
nificent range  of  Apennines,  richly  tinted 
with  the  setting  sun ; and  inteiTeuing  in  a 
deep  gulf  below,  as  if  painted  on  a map, 
lay  the  convent  on  a grassy  glade,  with  its 
interior  courts  and  cloisters  all  di.sclosed. 
Above  the  forest,  as  well  as  beneath  it  in  the 
valley,  are  beautiful  sloping  pastures,  covered 
with  the  flocks  of  the  monastery  ; and  most 
refreshing  was  the  cool,  delicious  air  of  the 
breezes  which  are  inhaled  amongst  them. 
In  the  deep  silent  forest  of  gigantic  pines 
around  the  upper  hermitage,  it  is  easy  to 
lose  one’s  way.  One  could  only  provide 
against  such  an  accident  by  carefully  noting 
the  relative  position  of  some  huge  leafless 
minks,  the  growth  of  centuries,  blasted  by 
lightning  or  torn  from  the  ground,  and  lying 
acro.ss,  with  their  vast  arms  interlaced  and 
piled  in  magnificent  ruin  by  the  force  of 
some  terrible  bla.st,  which  had  made  an 
o|>en  pastiage,  sparing  only  naked  rocks,  as 
it  swept  through  a chasm  of  the  mountain. 
Loud  and  solemn  are  the  echoes  of  the 
woodman’s  stroke  in  that  forest,  the  deep 
repose  of  which  is  only  broken  by  them 
and  the  tolling  of  the  abbey  bell.  Never 
shall  I forget  the  thunder  which  rolled  over 
that  house  wheti  1 lay  there  two  nights 
before  tbe  festival  of  the  stigmas  of  St. 
Francis.  Most  sweet  was  the  recollection 
of  having  heard  complin  sung  on  the  evening 
of  that  dreadful  night ; while  the  heavens 
were  in  such  awful  commotion  over  our 
heads,  discharging  a deluge  of  waters  that 
sounded  almost  as  terrible  as  the  thunder 
crash.  We  remained  some  days  longer, 
and  great  was  the  sadness  with  which  I 
heard  the  matin  bell,  soon  after  midnight, 
announcing  the  last  morning  of  that  peace 
for  us.  After  leaving  the  bright  altars,  and 
the  saintly  men  who  did  their  office  there, 
we  walked  slowly  forwards,  and  often  turned 
back  to  enjoy  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
monastery.  Arriving  at  last  within  a few 
yards  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we 
ititended  to  have  reposed  some  time,  before 
placing  that  final  barrier  between  us  and 
the  scene  where  we  had  enjoyed  such  peace, 
but  an  incident  occurred  which  seemed  to 
break  the  spell.  A troop  of  wild  dogs, 
htiuting  together,  came  suddenly  upon  tis 
over  the  crest,  open  mouthed,  and  then 
glancing  aside  as  if  mote  startled  than  our- 
selves, rushed  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. 
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That  the  selection  of  such  sites  for  monas- 
teries arose  out  of  the  peculiar  affection 
entertained  by  the  holy  men  who  founded 
them,  for  the  beauties  and  solemnities  of 
nature  is,  in  general,  even  expressly  attested 
by  the  ancient  writers.  William,  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  came  one  day  to  a place  remote 
from  all  human  society ; so  solitary,  so  silent 
and  inviting  to  repose,  that  it  seemed,  says 
the  chronicle,  to  be  an  image  of  the  celestial 
peace.  Bernon,  abbot  of  Gigny,  who  ac- 
companied the  old  duke,  said,  smiling, 
“Dismiss  your  dogs,  and  let  monks  come 
here,  for  their  prayers  will  be  of  more  use 
to  you  than  all  your  hounds."  Such  was 
the  commencement  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny, 
by  a public  donation  from  duke  William  to 
the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  F'aul  in  909.* 

The  monasteiy  and  church  of  St.  Nicholas 
de  Arena,  in  Sicily,  were  built  on  the  spot 
where  St.  Leo,  bishop  of  Catena,  used  to 
retire,  far  from  the  city,  in  order  to  converse 
with  God.-f-  We  find  the  monastic  flock 
always  tending  to  the  desert  or  the  wood. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
we  read,  that  the  holy  and  learned  jEngns, 
abbot  of  Clonenagh,  used  to  betake  himself 
for  meditation  and  prayer  to  a waste,  solitary 
tract,  near  the  monastery,  which,  therefore, 
used  to  be  called  desert  iEngus.  St. 
Elphege,  even  during  the  severe  frosts  of 
winter,  used  to  arise  at  midnight,  while  deep 
sleep  ruled  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  repair 
to  some  desert  place,  where  he  ]>rayed  until 
the  rising  sun  put  the  stars  to  flight. 

It  was  in  the  pine  forest  near  Ravenna 
that  the  young  Romuald  nourished  his  lore 
for  solitude  and  the  religions  life.J  We 
read,  that  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  going  on 
one  occasion  to  visit  a certain  monastery, 
and  finding  himself  in  a retired  spot  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  stopped  there  to  medi- 
tate ; and  that  his  companions,  who  had 
suffered  him  to  penetiate  alone  fur  some 
distance  into  the  wood,  found  him,  after  a 
while,  in  a rapturo  of  divine  contempla- 
tion.§ 

Friar  Antonio  of  Corsica,  a holy  Capu- 
chin, who  left  his  country  at  an  early  age, 
through  hurrur  at  the  feuds  which  distracted 
it,  is  recorded  to  have  greatly  loved  the  con- 
' vent  of  Monte  Casale,  from  its  being  among 
woods  remote  from  men.  After  the  office 
of  matins,  he  used  to  spend  all  the  remain- 
ing hours  of  the  night  and  dawn  in  the 
grove  till  it  was  time  to  say  mass ; and  simi- 

*  P.  Lorain,  I’Abbaye  de  Clnny. 

t Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  115G. 

X Annal.  Camaldulenaium,  L 10. 

I P.  Doaitbde,  Liv.  vi. 


larly,  when  at  Perugia,  he  used  to  contem- 
plate in  the  groves  of  the  convent.* 

We  find  that  the  monks  were  quick  to 
appreciate  and  to  indulge  this  love  of  sylvan 
beauty  in  other  men.  A modem  traveller 
tells  ns  that  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at 
Vallombrosa,  he  returned  to  the  abbey,  after 
straying  in  the  woods,  sooner  than  he  wished, 
fearing  lest  the  gales  might  bo  closed  upon 
him ; and  that  after  supper,  as  he  looked 
through  the  grated  window  on  the  dark 
woods  and  swelling  lawns  of  that  delicious 
vale,  a monk  perceived  his  disconcerted 
connienance,  and  instantly  divined  the  cause. 
" You  wish  to  wander  still  through  these 
wilds,"  said  he ; then  calling  a lay  brother, 
he  ordered  him  to  open  the  gates,  and  wait 
at  them  till  their  guest's  return. 

“ Who  does  not  delight  in  feeling  the 
gentle  wind  that  comes  from  the  water?” 
demands  Father  Diego  Murillo,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Francis,  in  one  of  his  sermons 
preached  in  Saragossa.  “ Who  does  not 
rejoice  on  hearing  the  birds  singing  from 
branch  to  branch  in  the  heart  of  a forest  ? 
Who  is  not.  charmed  at  the  sight  of  the 
crystalline  rivulet  winding  from  the  high 
mountains?  and  who  does  not  feel  his  heart 
leap  for  joy  when  he  hears  an  echo  answering 
him  amidst  the  rocks.  Ah ! these  are  in- 
estimable pleasures  ?"f 

The  beauty  of  the  gardens,  brooks,  and 
groves  of  Clairvaulx  is  described  by  the 
abbot  of  Aldenherg  in  a manner  that  indi- 
cates how  useful  he  esteemed  it.  “Good 
God!"  he  exclaims,  "what  consolations  dost 
thou  provide  for  thy  poor,  lest  they  should 
be  absorbed  by  abundant  sadness  I how 
many  alleviations  for  penitents,  lest  they 
should  be  oppressed  by  their  labours  I The 
place  has  much  loveliness  to  soothe  the 
wearied  mind,  to  dispel  cares  and  sorrow, 
to  kindle  to  devotion  those  who  seek  God, 
and  to  remind  them  of  the  supernal  sweet- 
ness to  which  we  aspire.  The  meadow  at 
eventide  reminds  me  of  Isaac, 

' Dam  video  florem,  dam  seatio  fioris  odorem, 
Histurias  vetcrum  memorant  mihi  prats  di- 
erum.’  “J 

Hence,  in  selecting  the  site  for  new  founda- 
tions, we  find  expressly  that  attention  was 
paid  to  the  things  which  Pliny  so  beautifully 
expresses  in  describing  the  district  of  Clituin- 
niis — the  "munifica  sylvartim  genera,  mon- 
tium  afflatus,  amuium  fontiumque  ubertos." 

* Annales  Capucinorom,  1548. 
t Serm.  for  the  sixth  Friday  of  Lent, 
t Notiliw  Abbat.  Otd.  Ciater.  per  Uuiv.  Orbem, 
Lib.  i. 
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In  the  6fieenih  century,  Ulrich,  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  prepared  to  remove  the  abbey  from 
St.  Gull  to  Koschach,  alleging  for  motive, 
ibe  turbulent  conduct  of  the  citizens,  and 
that  in  case  of  war  and  the  town  being  be- 
sieged, it  was  impossible  for  the  monks  to 
remain  neuter,  their  monastery  being  within 
the  walls.  “Day  andni?ht,”  he  savs,  “we 
have  no  rest : by  day  we  have  to  endure  the 
ceaseless  noise  of  carriages,  drums,  shots, 
and  cries,  and  by  night  the  watch  round,  and 
the  forcible  intrusion  of  persons  into  the 
cloister.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
holy  St.  Gall  and  Othmar  would  certainly 
have  fixed  themselves  elsewhere.  Therefore, 

1 have  chosen  the  site  at  Roschach,  where 
there  is  a most  lovely  view  over  the  lake  of 
Constance  to  Thurgau  and  Suabia,  the 
purest  air,  a place  rural  amidst  meadows, 
vineyards,  corn  fields,  and  woods,  with 
! abundance  of  water  and  stone.  There  would 
the  abbot  and  monks  be  safer  and  more 
independent  than  when  guarded  by  walls, 
towers,  and  trenches."  In  1484  permission 
for  the  removal  being  obtained  from  the 
, pope,  the  em))eror,  and  the  general  chapter 
of  the  Benedictines,  the  work  was  begun, 
but  the  citizens  of  St.  Gall  assembled  in  a 
tumultuous  manner,  and,  proceeding  to 
I Roschach,  demolished  the  new  buildings, 

, declaring  that  they  would  never  suffer  the 
abbey  to  be  transferred  from  their  town.* 

' A wood  or  a desert  region  seems  to  have 
I been  considered  an  essential  accum])animent 
' to  a religious  house.  The  monk,  like  the 
; Homeric  hero,  had  his  dypov  7roXu8«V5pfov. 

I Even  in  the  rocky  wilderness  of  Subiaco, 
the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict  can  boast  of 
its  little  isolated  wood  of  olives.  To  cut 
down  the  trees  round  the  desert  of  Camaldoli 
; was  prohibited  under  pain  of  excommuni- 
I cation  by  l*aul  1 II.  J Among  the  necessary 
I things  of  which  the  friars  of  the  Franciscan 
! order  have  the  usufiuct,  the  commentators 
on  its  rule  enumerate,  along  with  books, 
woods  and  gardens.  § By  the  constitutions 
of  the  Capuchins  in  1529,  one  or  more 
cells  should  be  constructed  in  a solitary 
])lace  near  every  convent  of  the  order,  that 
i if  any  friar  should  wish  to  lead  an  eremitical 
life  in  silence,  he  might  have  a hut  to  retire 
into. II  The  Carmelite  order  also  prescribes 
the  having  deserts  in  certain  places,  one  in 
each  province,  to  which  the  friars  can  retire 
for  the  sake  of  prayer  and  contemplation. 
Fuge,  tace,  quiesce,  seems  to  have  been 

• Ildefons  von  Arx.  11.  + xldii. 

I Annal.  Camald.  Lib.  Ixxii. 

} Louia  d’ Paris,  Expos.  Lit.  de  la  Reglo  dcs  F. 
F.  Miiieura.  |j  Annalcs  Capucinorum. 


their  motto.  A year  was  the  general  period 
of  remaining  in  these  deserts,  though  it  was 
always  left  to  their  free  choice  when  to 
leave  them.  The  hermits  were  forbidden, 
during  the  retreat,  to  engage  in  any  scho- 
lastic, ))hilosophical,  or  theological  study. 
During  their  abode  in  the  wilderness  they 
were  permitted  to  read  only  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture.s,  lives  of  the  saints,  works  of  the  fathers, 
and  books  which  treat  on  the  spiritual  life. 
No  secular  persons  were  to  be  admitted  for 
the  sake  of  hunting  or  fishing.  The  houses 
of  the  desert  were  to  be  near  villages,  that 
in  case  of  sickness  there  might  be  relief  at 
hand.  No  one  was  to  be  sent  there  as  if  to 
do  penance,  because  deserts,  as  holy  places, 
were  only  for  the  perfect.  Each  hermit  w as 
to  have  a separate  cell ; the  church  was  to 
be  in  the  centre ; and  the  space  enclosed 
very  considerable;  that  amidst  hills  and 
valleys,  woods  and  fountains,  the  interior 
recollection  might  be  the  more  advanced. 
It  is  one  of  these  hermitages  which  is  on 
Mount  Libanns.*  By  decree  of  Sigebert 
HI.,  king  of  Austracia,  the  moirastery  of 
Congnon,  in  the  vast  forest  of  the  Ardennes, 
was  to  be  suiTounded  by  an  enclosure  of 
twelve  miles  in  extent,  to  sene  as  a solitude 
for  the  monks,  but  they  limited  it  to  six 
miles.f  By  letters  of  the  bishop  of  Grenoble 
in  1084,  hunters  were  ])rohibited  from  passing* 
the  gate  upon  the  bridge,  which  formed  the 
bounds  of  the  forest  belonging  to  the  monks 
ofihe  Grande  Chartreuse.  But  while  private 
devotion  and  the  rules  of  religious  orders 
thus  co-operated  to  cultivate  a love  for  such 
retreats,  monks  were  cautioned  from  as- 
cribing more  than  due  importance  to  this 
influence  of  locality;  “for,"  says  Ives  de 
Chartres,  “neither  the  secret  depths  of 
the  woods  nor  the  tops  of  mountains  can 
make  man  happy  if  he  hath  not  within  him- 
self a solitude  of  mind,  a sabbath  of  the 
heart,  tranquillity  of  conscience,  elevations 
in  his  soul,  without  which,  tepidity,  curiosity, 
vain  glory,  and  perilous  tempests  of  temjrta- 
tions  accompany  every  solitude. “ There 
is  a good  and  tliere  is  an  evil  desert,”  says 
Richard  of  St.  Victor;  “the  first  is  removed 
far  from  the  tumult  of  vices,  the  latter  is 
where  we  find  no  cultivation  of  man,  no 
study  of  sanctity  or  of  religion.  It  is  a 
good  desert  when  no  sound  breaks  the 
silence  but  the  voice  of  the  dove,  and  the 
sigh  which  ceases  not  from  the  desire  of 
divine  love.  It  is  an  evil  desert  when  are 

• P.  Dosith^e,  Vie  do  St.  Jean  de  la  Croix,  x. 

t Ap.  Martenc,  Vet.  Script,  col.  ii.  7. 

^ Ivon.  Cam.  Epist.  cxciL 
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wanting  celestial  desires,  spiritual  desires.  "♦ 
With  this  distinction,  however  deeply 
marked,  every  circumstance  of  place  around 
the  abbey  was,  to  the  monastic  mind, 
redolent  not  merely  of  beauty  but  of 
thought ; and  we  lind  frequent  indications 
of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  profit  which 
it  derived  from  this  habit  of  interpreting 
nature.  At  Fountain’sAbbeyinYorkshire, 
a clear  and  rapid  stream  passed  under  the 
l)eautiful  oriel  windows  of  the  refectory. 
The  monks  would  draw  lessons  from  this 
flowing  river.  Brother  Nicholas  Facteur 
was  observed  one  day  reclining  from  a 
similar  window,  contemplating  tlie  rapidity 
of  the  current  which  passed  below,  until 
he  appeared  to  lose  himself  in  an  extasy. 
Some  of  the  monks  approached  and  asked 
him  the  cause.  “From  this  window,”  he 
replied,  “ I was  considering  with  what  1 
haste  the  river  ran  in  order  to  reach  the 
sea,  and  I was  lost  in  astonishment  lliat 
men,  who  are  enlightened  by  reason,  should 
not  do  the  same  in  order  to  arrive  as  soon 
as  possible  at  the  wide  and  vast  sea  of 
eternal  glory. When  we  see,  therefore, 
that  limpid  fountain  delightful  to  the  eyes, 
flovving  without  intermission,  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  v.ast  refectory  of  the 
magnificent  monastery  of  St.  Maria  Nova 
at  Montcregalis  near  Palermo,  which  was 
founded  by  King  William  II.  in  conse- 
quence of  a vi.sion  which  ho  had  while 
hunting  in  the  forest,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  was  a source  of  meditation  no  less 
fruitful  than  the  surrounding  gardens, 
commanding  those  most  delightful  views 
over  sea  and  land  which  the  eyes  are  never 
weary  of  beholding.”!  Or  take  an  instance 
of  the  wilder  kind.  “In  the  province  of 
Vienne,"  says  Gervoiso  of  Tillcbury,  “ is 
the  priory  of  St  Michael  de  Camissa,  which 
is  situated  upon  the  side  of  a high  moun- 
tain exposed  to  terrible  winds,  but  removed 
from  all  sounds  of  men.  and  by  position  a 
spot  dedicated  to  religion.  The  refectory 
is  vast,  and  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
j the  blasts.  In  this  is  a great  window  like 
I a door,  giving  light  to  the  whole.  When 
I storms  rage  and  the  whole  house  is  shaken, 
j whatever  lights  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  that  window  bum  on  undisturl>ed  as  if 
all  was  still.  The  walls  tremble ; the  light 
of  that  little  candle  is  not  moved. "§  It  is 
easy  to  divine  the  moral  which  the  monks 
would  draw.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  have 

• Annot.  in  Ps.  28. 

t Le  .Sacre  Mont  d'OUvet. 

^ Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  1206. 

i Gerv.  TiUcbei.  Oua  Imperialia. 


been  always  care  that  there  should  be 
something  in  the  aspect  around  them  to 
furnish  food  of  this  kind.  Often,  while 
standing  during  weather  that  would  not 
admit  of  mountain  wanderings  under  the 
cloistered  arches  of  Engellwrg,  and  of  St. 
Urban's  abbey,  in  the  country  of  Soleure, 
where  monk.s  walked  to  and  fro,  from 
whose  dark  hoods  peered  darker  eyes,  all 
fitted  well  for  contemplation,  I used  to  re- 
mark some  who,  in  thoughtful  guise,  stood 
watching  the  mists  sw(s>ping  over  the  moun-  j 
tains,  ascending  and  de.scending  amidst  the  j 
rooks,  or,  like  that  fiuiicd  artist,  Yietro  | 
Cosimo,  the  silent  fall  of  the  rain,  as  if  it  , 

I gave  tliem  pleasure;  then  pointing  either  to 
the  cattle  wandering  through  the  meadows, 
a.s  if  to  note  some  curious  trait  of  instinct, 
or  to  the  changing  hues  of  the  pine  forest 
I becoming  absolut4'ly  black  at  intervals,  so 
near  to  the  abbey,  that  one  might  sup]x>se 
the  wild  animals  in  tlieir  dims  were  within  i 
hearing  of  the  holy  song.  There  are  whom  |i 
nothing  moni  delights  than  such  a cloistral  j 
view,  while  groujis  are  occupied  in  house-  j 
hold  labours,  in  the  wide  adjoining  courts;  I 
for  many  things  arc  to  be  done  during  such  I 
weather  within  the  walls  by  senators  as  by  j 
the  monks,  who  oidy  wait  the  signal  of  the  , 
bell  to  flock  into  the  church,  where  swelling  ; 
organs  waken  mystic  echoes.  Hugo  of  St,  ! 
Victor  borrows  an  image  from  the  green-  i 
ness  of  the  lawn  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  materiid  cloister,  “which,"  he  says, 

“ refreshes  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants  and 
renders  them  more  capable  of  reading.”*  j 

The  trees  and  rocks  were  used  by  the 
monks  as  sermons  to  their  convertite;  so 
when  he  is  healed  they  led  him  forth  to 
show  the  wonders  of  their  sylvan  solitude, 
and  they  together  kneel  or  sit  by  those 
spots  sacred  to  God  and  peace.  “The 
whole  site  of  the  monastery,"  says  the 
ablxit  of  Aldeliberg.  speaking  of  his  own, 

“is  good  and  agreeable,  afl'ordiug  walks 
full  of  delight  in  the  valleys,  as  well  as  on 
the  mauntaius.”f  Thus  with  our  old  poet 
these  holy  men  did  not 

“ Esteem  it  valnful  to  follow  foacy'B  eye.“ 

When  St.  John  of  the  Cross  was  in  the 
monastery  of  Pegnuela,  every  morning  ! 
after  mass,  he  used  to  retire  amidst  the 
mountains  of  that  desert  for  the  sake  of 
prayer  and  contemplation;  he  used  gene- 
rally to  sit  near  a spring  which  was  sur- 

* De  Claustro  Animte,  Lib.  iv.  c.  33. 

t NoUt.  Ab.  Ord.  Cist,  per  univ.  oibcm,  U. 
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rounded  by  wild  trees,  until  he  heard  the 
hell  for  the  exercises  of  the  community. 
After  vespers  he  used  to  return  there  until 
the  hour  of  prayer  in  common.  Frequently 
he  usr^d  to  conceal  himself  amidst  the  rocks. 
A monk  finding  him  one  day  between  the 
precipices,  asked,  “Ah,  father,  will  you 
remain  for  ever  amidst  the  rocks  ?"  to 
whom  the  holy  man  replied,  “Wonder  not, 
my  son ; for  when  I converse  with  them,  I 
have  fewer  things  to  say  in  confession, 
than  when  I converse  with  men.”*  It  was 
amidst  these  precipices  of  Pegnuela,  that 
he  composed  his  sublime  seraphic  books ; 
as  it  was  in  the  solitude  of  mount  Alvemia, 
that  Sl  Bonaventura  wrote  his  “Itinera- 
rium  mentis  in  Deum,"  and  his  “Itinera- 
rium  mentis  in  seipsum,”  of  which  Gerson 
says,  “ I confess  that  for  thirty  years  and 
more,  I have  wished  to  be  familiar  with 
these  tracts:  and  lo!  at  this  age,  after 
reading  and  often  ruminating  them,  even 
to  the  words,  I have  scarcely  begun  to 
taste  them,  as  I find  in  them  always 
something  new.”  From  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  in  the 
celebrated  mysterious  canticle  which  ex- 
presses the  complaint  of  a soul  wounded  by 
divine  love,  which,  however,  he  composed 
in  a dungeon  in  Toledo,  it  is  ea-sy  to  per- 
ceive what  a deep  sen.se  he  entertained  of 
the  charm  which  lies  in  the  sombre  forests 
aud  the  lofty  mountains,  and  the  sweet 
enamelled  meadows,  and  all  the  beauties 
of  this  admirable  world. 

An  ingenious  modem  authorf  suggests 
the  propriety  of  placing  inscriptions  amid 
the  wilds  of  Dartmoor,  and  even  of  con- 
secrating particular  rocks  there  to  particu- 
lar persons  amidst  those  waste  and  solitary 
scenes.  If  so  judicious  and  accomplished 
a mind  could  find  pleasure  in  associating 
the  rocks  of  her  country  with  “ fancied 
genii  or  divinities,”  by  Druidicol  inscrip- 
tions to  Odin,  Hu,  and  Modred,  we  con 
readily  comprehend  the  desire  felt  by 
meditative  learned  monks,  to  place  in  the 
deserts  round  them,  inscriptions  or  memo- 
rials to  recall  the  memory  of  the  friends  of 
God,  with  whom  they  knew  that  they  were 
historically  connected,  or  to  impart  a gene- 
ral lesson  of  eternal  wisdom  to  the  pilgrim 
who  should  pass  by.  When  the  track  was 
steep  and  mgged,  one  would  find  inscribed 
upon  the  rocks  some  sentence  to  remind 
men  that  the  ascent  to  heaven  is  steep  and 
narrow,  as  I read  going  up  to  Monte  Cal- 

• Doaith<e,  Lib.  vUi. 

t Mis.  Bisy,  Sketches  of  Devonshire. 


varo,  at  Domo  Dossola ; to  which  convent, 
so  often  at  the  sweet  hour  of  dawn,  a holy 
procession  mounts.  Marc,  the  poet,  a dis- 
ciple of  St.  Benedict,  composed  verses 
descriptive  of  Mount-Cassino,  of  which  the 
following  refer  to  the  ascent : 

“ Hue  properct  coclos  oplat  qui  cemere  aspectos, 
Nec  removet  votum  Semite  dura  pium. 

Semper  ditficili  qumnintur  summa  labore, 
Aretam  semper  habet  vita  beats  viam.“ 

The  only  inscription  I observed  among 
the  ruins  of  Nelley  Abbey,  was  to  this 
efiect,  that  whoever  did  not  keep  the  beaten 
pathway  would  be  prosecuted,  conveying 
thus  a brief  but  accurate  history  of  the 
times  since  that  abbey  fell  to  desolation ; 
but  were  the  monks  still  there,  we  should 
doubtless  have  found  other  writing  on  the 
trees.  In  the  woods  where  friars  haunt, 
we  should  find  lines  like  these,  which  Sl 
Francis  placed  on  an  antependium  of  a 
little  chapel,  in  s beautiful  wood  on  a high 
mountain  between  St.  Gennini  and  For- 
caria.  Above  were  painted  various  crea- 
tures, angels,  boys,  birds,  trees,  and  so 
forth,  under  which,  was  this  invitation  to 
them  to  ]iraise  their  Creator. 

“Timcte  Uominum,  et  date  ilU  honorem. 

Di^iua  Dominus  accipere  laudem  et  hoaorem. 

Omnes  qui  timetis  Deum,  Uudate  cum. 

Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Domimu  tecum. 

Laudale  eum,  cmium  et  terra  univeraa. 

Laudate,  omnia  fluraina,  Dominum. 

Laudate  Dominum  quuniaro  bonus  oat. 

Omnes  qui  legitia  hwc,  benedicite  Dominum. 

Omnes  creaturv,  laudate  Dominum. 

Omnes  volucres  cmli,  laudate  Dominum. 

Omnes  pucri,  laudate  Dominum. 

Juvenes  et  virgines,  laudate  Dominum. 

Dignus  cat  Agnus  qui  occisus  eat,  accipere  lau- 
dem et  honorem. 

Benedicta  sit  aancta  Trinitas,  atqus  indivisa 
Unites. 

Sancte  Michael  Archangele,  defende  nos  in 
prelio." 

Alas  ! when  shall  we  find  in  our  woods 
and  lawns  a similar  inscription  I But  iron 
hammers,  and  not  the  praises  of  God, 
resound  now  on  the  Wye's  woody  shore ; 
and  manufacturers,  impelled  by  wandering 
boilers,  heed  not  what  would  have  delighted 
Aldhelm  or  Shakspeare. 


And  now  if  from  the  profit  which  holy 
monks  drew  from  the  beauty  or  grandeur 
of  natural  scenes,  we  turn  to  consider  the 
sweet  influence  which  their  habitations 
imparted  to  those  scenes,  shall  we  not 


“ 0,  better  were  tbeae  banka  assign'd 
To  spiriu  of  a gentler  kind." 
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discover  that  the  service  was  reciprocal 
and  abundantly  repaid?  When  roaming 
through  the  woods,  or  along  the  shores  of 
our  dark  northern  lakes,  or  climbing  up 
the  rocks  of  the  wild  mountains  which 
hang  over  them,  in  company  witli  the 
pretty  playful  goats,  would  it  not  increase 
our  joy  to  know  that  some  holy  monastery 
was  near,  that  in  an  hour  perhaps  we 
might  be  in  the  church,  assisting  at  their 
solemn  vespers,  and  hearing  the  instruc- 
tions of  some  man  of  God  ? How  sweet 
and  solemn  is  the  aspect  of  an  abbey  seen 
through  dork  woods,  through  which  hoarse 
winds  whistle  wildly!  and  when  it  is  the 
sole  object,  how  much  more  sweet  and 
solemn  is  the  music  of  its  adjacent  grove 
under  the  breeze  of  night!  Our  poet  says 
that  the  chief  marvel  of  the  wilderness  he 
loved  was  a lone  dwelling,  built  by  whom 
or  how,  none  of  the  rustic  people  clearly 
knew,  further  than  that  it  was  reared  for 
peace  and  for  religion,  by  some  wise  and 
tender  lover  of  his  kind,  ere  the  crimes 
of  our  age  had  been  anticipated  in  the 
Christian  world’s  young  prime,  in  height 
overtopping  the  woods,  and  scarce  seeming 
a work  of  human  art.  but  as  it  were 
Titantic.  Such  was  the  ancient  abbey, 
seeming  to  have  grown  out  of  the  moun- 
tains from  the  living  stone,  lifting  itself 
in  caverns  light  and  high;  and  how  did 
its  voice  charm  that  desert  and  overcome 


every  other  harmony ! like  the  bird  which 
fascinated  tlic  monk, 

**  Who  heard  not,  saw  not,  felt  not  aught  beside. 
Thro’  the  wide  woild  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
Save  the  full  flowing  and  tho  ample  tide 
Of  that  celestial  strain.”* 

Yes,  happy  is  it  for  men  w hen  holy  piles 
are  scattered  through  these  vales  atid  forests 
when  the  spirit  of  the  monks  is  hovering 
through  them,  breathing  a deep  and  solemn 
beauty,  and  imparting  to  every  thought  of 
the  human  mind  a hue  of  brightness  and 
of  heaven ; for  then  religion's  voice,  which 
gives  the  he.trt  expansion,  and  yet  peace 
comes  to  them  in  solitudes,  “ througli  the 
whis|iering  woods,  and  from  the  fountains, 
and  the  odours  deep  of  Howers.  and  from 
the  breezes  whether  low  or  loud,  and  from 
tho  rain  of  eveiy  passing  cloud,  and  from 
the  singing  of  the  summer  birds,  from  all 
sounds  and  from  all  silence.”  For  my 
part,  if  it  be  permitted  me  to  proclaim  a 
personal  experience,  if  I had  never  seen 
Altenrive  or  Vallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  or 
St.  Urban,  the  beauties  of  our  loveliest 
scenery  would  not  delight  me  as  they  now 
can  do.  I should  see  them  with  quite 
different  eyes.  The  lawns  would  not  in- 
spire any  bright  consoling  recollections, 
nor  the  deep  forests  peace. 

• Trench. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


iJOURN'EYING  onwards,  and 
thus  continuing  to  beguile  our 
way,  let  us  hear  passages  from 
ancient  writings  relative  to  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  some 
monasteries ; for  there  can  be  no  theme 
more  suitable  to  this  pilgrimage,  since 
many  of  these  religious  houses  were  the 
fruits  of  a journey  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
like  our  own  at  present,  only  involving 
dangers  and  sufferings  very  different  from 
what  can  be  our  lot. 

“The  proscribed  man,”  according  to  tlie 
old  German  laws,  “ was  to  be  led  into  a 
forest  so  far  as  to  be  beyond  the  Ijearing  of 
a troop  who  waited  at  tJie  skirts,  who  were 
to  cry  out  three  times.  After  that  he 
became  an  outlaw,  and  might  be  slain  by 
whoever  met  him."*  The  heart  of  forests 
thus  legally  abandoned  to  outlaws,  was, 
however,  visited  by  other  men  of  a very 
different  class,  who  sought  the  peaceful 
joys  of  contemplation,  the  conversion  of 
these  outcasts,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  very  desert  itself  into  a paradise,  ful- 
filling tlie  divine  prophecy  which  said, 
“Consolabitur  Dominus  Sion,  et  eonsola- 
bitur  omnes  ruinas  ejus : etponet  desertum 
ejus  quasi  delicias,  et  solitudinem  ejus 
quasi  hortum  Domini : gaudium  et  Iwtitia 
invenietur  in  ea,  gratiarum  actio  et  vox 
laudis.”  Who  werc^  these  other  men  ? 
They  were  monks,  and  some  of  them  the 
first  apostles  of  the  northern  nations,  as 
heroic  Percevals  or  Perceforests  as  ever 
figured  in  the  fabling  of  old  romance. 
Through  romantic  valleys,  before  deemed 
inaccessible,  they  pierced  their  way,  and 
through  those  vast  primevid  forests  of 
Germany  where  the  squirrel,  leaping  from 
tree  to  tree,  could  traverse  seven  leagues 
without  descending  on  the  ground.!  The 
first  apostles  of  Christianity  built  cells  in 
the  Black  Forest  under  the  shade  of  pines 
and  oaks.  Thus  we  find  St  Fridolin  at 
Seckingen,  St  Offon  at  Schonttem,  St 
Landolin  at  Ettenheim,  and  St  Trutpert 
at  the  place  which  yet  bears  his  name. 


* Michelet,  Origuee  do  Droit  f Grimm. 


If  we  had  the  details  of  their  journey, 
beyond  a doubt  the  interest  of  many  heroic 
fables  would  seem  pale  in  comparison.  In 
: 741  St  Sturm,  the  disciple  of  St  Boniface, 

‘ with  seven  comi>anions,  having  pierced 
I into  the  vast  desert  of  Hersfeld  on  the 
' banks  ofthe  Fulda,  erected  there  a monas- 

■ tery  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  Saviour, 
which  derivtal  its  name  from  that  river. 
Here  wen-  soon  400  monks  assembled, 

■ besides  a multitude  of  dependants.* 

“ The  herdsman  of  tlie  parish,”  say  tho 
ancient  German  laws,  “may  advance  into 
the  forest  with  his  troop,  as  far  as  he  can 
reach  with  throwing  his  stick.”!  The  in- 
I terior  must  have  been  sufficiently  dangerous 
I then.  However,  the  pastor  of  souls  was  to 
i be  more  courageous,  and  the  monks  accord- 
ingly penetrated  far  beyond  such  limits, 
and  often  for  the  express  purpose  of  re- 
covering some  lost  member  of  the  Christian 
flock,  as  in  the  instance  recorded  of  St. 
Seine,  or  St.  Sequanus,  founder  of  the 
abliey  which  bore  his  name  in  the  sixth 
' century.  “ When  Seine,”  we  read,  “saw 
, himself  well  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of 
! the  divine  Scriptures  and  learned  in  the 
i monastic  rules,  he  sought  a proper  place 
to  build  his  monastery.  As  he  searched 
. through  the  country,  and  communicated  his 
I plan  to  his  friends,  one  of  his  relations. 

I Thiolaif,  said  to  him,  ‘ Since  you  ask  me, 
I will  point  out  a place  where  you  can 
establish  yourself,  if  your  plan  be  inspired 
by  the  love  of  God.  There  is  a tract  which 
belongs  to  me,  if  1 mistake  not.  by  here- 
ditary right,  but  the  people  who  inhabit 
it  resemble  wild  beasts,  and  feed  upon 
human  flesh,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  pass 
among  them  without  a troop  of  armed  men 
j at  one's  command.'  The  blessed  Seine 
answered,  ‘Show  me  this  place,  in  order 
1 that  if  my  desires  are  conceived  by  a divine 
! instinct,  all  the  ferocity  of  these  men  may 
be  changed  into  the  gentleness  of  the 
dove.’  Having  then  taken  some  com- 
panions, they  came  to  the  place  which  bad 

* Schannal,  Hiatoria  Puldenaii,  pan  1. 

t Grimm.  62.  ' 
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been  mentioned.  It  wm  a forest  where 
trees  seemed  to  touch  the  clouds,  and  of 
which  the  solitude  had  not  been  disturbed 
for  a long  time ; they  were  asking  how 
they  could  penetrate  into  it,  when  a winding 
path  was  discovered,  but  so  narrow  and 
full  of  briars  that  they  could  hardly  put 
their  feet  on  the  same  line,  or  make  one 
foot  follow  the  other,  so  thick  were  the 
branches.  However,  after  much  labour  and 
with  tom  vestments,  they  penetrated  to  the 
depths  of  this  wild  forest,  and  at  length  they 
perceived  the  narrow  opening  of  a cavern,  so 
dark  that  the  wild  beasts  themselves  would 
fear  the  entrance.  That  was  the  robber’s 
cave,  and  the  abode  of  unclean  spirits. 
When  they  approached  it,  Seine,  agreeable 
to  God,  bowed  his  knees  and  offered  up  a 
prayer  with  tears,  saying,  ‘O  Lord,  who 
hast  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  who 
grantest  the  prayer  of  those  who  suppli- 
cate thee,  from  whom  all  good  proceeds, 
and  without  whom  all  the  efforts  of  human 
weakness  are  vain,  if  you  command  that  I 
should  fi.x  myself  in  this  solitude,  let  me 
know  thy  will,  and  prosper  these  com- 
mencements.' 'When  he  had  finished  his 
prayer,  he  rose  up  and  lifted  his  hands  to 
heaven,  with  weeping  eyes.  Knowing,  then, 
that  it  was  under  guidance  of  the  Saviour 
that  he  had  come  to  this  dark  forest,  after 
having  blessed  the  ground,  he  set  about 
laying  the  foundation  of  a little  cell  on  the 
spot  where  he  had  first  put  himself  on  his 
knees.  The  report  of  his  arrival  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  neighbouring  people,  who 
being  moved  by  a divine  impulse,  exhorted 
each  other,  and  aj)proached  to  visit  him. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  him,  from  wolves  they 
became  lambs,  in  so  much  that  they  who 
had  before  been  a source  of  terror  were  now 
the  ministers  of  assistance ; and  from  that 
time  this  place  became  the  abode  of  inno- 
cence, after  being  the  haunt  of  cruel  rob- 
bers and  demons."*  When  St.  Gall  asked 
the  deacon  Hiltibald,  who  knew  all  the 
desert  from  his  habits  of  wandering  in 
quest  of  fish  and  of  hawks,  whether  he 
could  lead  him  to  a spot  favourable  for  a 
monastery,  the  deacon  replied,  “ This  soli- 
tude abounds  with  watery  places,  lofty 
mountains,  deep  narrow  valleys,  and  woods 
full  of  hurtful  beasts ; for  besides  stags 
and  flocks  of  harmless  animals,  there  are 
many  bears,  innumerable  boars  and  raven- 
ous wolves  without  number,  so  that  I fear 
you  will  be  devoured  if  you  enter  it.”  Next 
morning,  however,  at  daybreak,  they  be- 

*  AcU  Saset  Ord.  S.  Ben.  tom.  i.  264. 


gan  to  penetrate  into  it,  and  about  nones 
came  to  the  brook  Staina,  where  was  a 
spot  that  pleased  the  man  of  God,  which 
he  marked  with  a cross.* 

St.  Liudger  and  his  brethren  being 
anxious  to  construct  a monastery  that 
would  be  secure  from  the  future  desola- 
tions of  the  maritime  country,  after  much 
deliberation  fixed  upon  a place  within 
a forest  near  the  river  Rura,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Werden.  Having  pitched 
their  tents,  they  prepared  to  cut  down  the 
trees  apd  make  a sufficient  space,  but  they 
stood  so  thick,  and  their  branches  were  so 
interlaced,  concealing  the  sky,  that  it 
seemed  a hopeless  undertaking  to  set 
about  building  a habitation  in  such  a wil- 
derness. That  night  the  holy  man  rose 
three  times  to  prayer,  placing  himself 
under  a great  tree.  After  the  third  time 
the  night,  which  had  been  before  clear  and 
serene,  became  obscured  ; the  moon  and 
stars  were  covered  with  clouds,  and  a 
mighty  tempest  burst  over  the  forest.  The 
gnarled  trunks  of  many  centuries  fell  be- 
fore that  stem  blast,  and  the  elements  of 
the  world  were  made  to  save  the  servants 
of  God.  At  break  of  day  the  task  was  ac- 
complished ; the  trees  lay  prostrate  piled 
on  all  sides,  and  a sufficient  space  ap- 
peared for  the  site  of  the  monastery.  One 
only  tree  on  that  spot  was  left  standing  ; 
it  was  that  under  which  the  man  of  God 
prayed  ; but  when  this  was  afterwards  cut 
down  for  the  use  of  the  church,  a stone 
was  placed  on  tlie  same  spot  to  be  a memo- 
rial for  ever.f 

To  the  vast  solitude  of  the  Vosges,  bor- 
dered on  the  east  by  Alsace  and  on  the 
west  by  Burgundy,  a region  full  of  high 
mountains,  witir  hideous  rooks  rising  up 
and  crowning  them,  in  a manner  resem- 
bling castles,  with  deep  vallevs  between 
them,  perfectly  black  with  the  quantity  of 
pine  woofl,  and  inhabited  only  by  wild 
beasts,  many  holy  men  of  God  bent  their 
steps,  and  there  built  houses  of  religion. 
Thus  St  Gundelbcrt  penetrated  into  it  in 
the  reign  of  king  Childeric,  fixing  his  abode 
in  the  spot  whii:h  is  now  Sens,  where  he 
built  a monastery  under  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  and  became  its  abbotj 

St.  Dedatus,  leaving  his  brethren,  was 
another  who  pierced  through  this  tract  of 
desolation : ho  passed,  we  read,  through 
difficult  mountains  and  valleys,  till,  at 

* De  Vita  B.  GalU  Aact  Walafried  Strabo, 
c.  X.  f Acta  8.  Ord.  Bened.  Secul.  It.  p.  1. 

2 Chronic.  Senonieniis,  Lib.  i.  2,  ap.  Dacher. 
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length,  he  came  to  a spacious  vale  covered 
%vith  thick  wood,  and  watered  by  streams, 
where  be  built  an  oratory  under  the  invo- 
cation  of  St.  Martin,  and  on  the  declivity 
of  the  hill  a church  under  that  of  St. 
Maurice,  and  near  it  another  in  honour  of 
the  mother  of  Christ,  round  which,  was  a 
cloister  for  monks.  It  was,  however,  when 
Gontran  was  king  of  Burgundy,  and  Chil- 
debert  of  Austrasia,  that  this  desert  re- 
ceived its  most  renowned  pilgrim  and 
apostle  in  St.  Columban,  who  arrived  there 
when  he  was  80  years  of  age.  Bom  in 
Ireland,  about  the  year  560,  in  his  youth 
he  applied  to  learning,  and  made  great 
progress,  but  fearing  the  temptations  that 
surrounded  him,  he  left  his  birth-place, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his 
mother,  and  went  into  another  province  of 
Ireland,  putting  himself  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  holy  and  learned  Silenus.  In 
this  school  he  became  profound  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  composed  several  treatises, 
among  which,  was  a Commentary  on  tlie 
Psalms.  The  love  of  God  daily  increasing 
in  him,  he  forsook  the  world,  and  became 
a monk  in  Bangor,  where,  after  living  seve- 
ral years,  he  began  to  desire,  like  Abraham, 
to  travel  into  a strange  country.  Acqusiint- 
ing  the  abbot  with  his  intention,  who,  with 
much  reluctance  granted  him  twelve  monks, 
he  passed  over  with  them  into  England, 
and  thence  into  France.  To  the  desert  of 
the  Vosges  he  came,  and  became  so  en- 
amoured of  its  peace  that  he  resolved  to 
remain  in  it.  Finding  an  old  mined  ca-stle 
called  Anagrais,  he  made  choice  of  it  for 
his  monastery,  where,  after  living  for  some 
time,  while  supported  by  the  charity  of  the 
natives,  he  resolved  to  found  another  ab- 
bey in  the  same  desert.  In  the  year  590, 
he  discovered  an  old  castle  eight  miles  dis- 
tant from  tlie  first,  which  had  once  been 
strongly  fortified.  This  was  called  Luxeuil, 
in, which  he  placed  his  community ; and, 
finally,  his  third  cloister  of  Fontaines  was 
similarly  placed  in  an  old  castle  on  the 
borders  of  Burgundy  and  Lorraine.*  This 
transformation  of  castles  for  purposes  of 
hostility,  into  the  asylums  of  peace,  must 
be  remarked,  as  an  interesting  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  pacific  institutions. 
It  is  easy  to  multiply  instances.  In  922 
St.  Guibert  or  Wibert,  the  son  of  Litholde, 
changed  his  castle  of  Gemblours  into  the 
monastery  which  became  so  celebrated. 
Ittingen,  which  Werner,  abbot  of  St  Gall, 
acquired  for  his  abbey,  had  been  an  old 
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castle,  which  Albert  Bertbold  and  Ulrich 
had  changed  into  an  Augustinian  convent. 

In  1137,  William  de  Glana,  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  counts  of  Vienne,  de- 
siring to  found  the  Cistercian  monastery  of 
Hauterive,  actually  demolished  his  magni- 
ficent castle,  which  was  about  600  paces 
distant  from  the  spot  which  he  had  selected 
for  the  foundation.*  In  Spain,  many  of 
the  ancient  castles  and  towers  which  had 
been  built  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Moors,  were  converted,  as  that  of  Ucles, 
near  Tarancon,  into  the  peaceful  asylums 
of  a religious  community.  When  Adelaide, 
mother  of  Louis  VII.,  instituted  the  abbey 
of  St.  John-au-Bois,  in  the  old  Merovin- 
gian palace  of  Cuise,  where  the  relics  of 
St.  Euphrosine  drew  crowds  of  pilgrims,f 
or  even  when  Charles  the  Bald,  in  877, 
founded  the  abbey  of  St.  Corneille,  in  his 
own  palace,  at  Compiegne,  the  metamor- 
phosis perhaps  was  no  less  significative  of 
a triumph  of  peace,  and  of  its  holy  in- 
fluence. It  was,  indeed,  a favourite  act  of 
devotion  in  the  middle  ages  to  consign  to 
God  whatever  had  been  used  by  wicked 
men  in  their  machinations  against  peace. 
"A  certain  devout  soldier,  Ovlardus  de 
Wimilio,"  as  we  read,  in  the  chronicle  of 
St.  Bertin,  “ knowing  that  there  was  a wood 
between  Gisnes  and  Wissant,  inhabited  by 
robbers  and  murderers,  and  therefore  called 
Zoudenvelt,  or  the  field  of  sinners,  pur- 
chased the  property  through  a desire  to 
purge  it  from  such  an  evil,  and  having 
driven  out  the  robbers  and  murderers,  he 
built  a chapel  and  convent  there,  and 
placed  lay  brothers  in  it  to  sen  e the  poor, 
and  show  hospitality  to  travellers : he  be- 
came so  venerated  in  that  wood,  that  he 
used  to  be  called  St.  Oylard.  The  wood 
itself  changed  its  name,  and  became,  Zan- 
tenvelt.  or  the  field  of  saints.”!  When 
blood  had  stained  the  soil,  whether  shed 
in  ranged  battles,  or  in  single  combat, 
houses  of  peace  and  of  atonement  rose. 

In  the  same  chronicle,  we  read,  that  the 
monastery  of  Bellolocus,  in  Flanders,  was 
founded  by  Count  Eustache,  and  endowed 
for  the  soul  of  a certain  knight  whom  he 
had  slain  in  a tournament.!  The  abbey 
of  Slotp,  in  Pomerania,  was  founded  in 
1140,  by  Ratisborus,  prince  of  the  Pome- 
rarians  and  Vandals,  on  account  of  the 

* Fundatio  Monast  de  Alta  Ripa,  ap.  Marteoe, 
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murder  of  his  brother.  Duke  Wartislaus, 
who,  in  1136,  was  killed  by  robljers  on 
that  spot.*  After  the  great  victory,  in 
1343,  the  Teutonic  knights  founded  the 
monastery  of  Konigsberg ; and  after  the 
battle  near  the  Rudau,  in  1370,  the  grand 
ma-ster,  VVinrich  von  Kniprodc,  founded 
the  beautiful  Augustinian  convent  of  Heili- 
genbeil.f 

In  many  of  the  ancient  basilicas  of 
Rome,  we  find  tablets  susirended,  contain- 
ing a short  history  of  the  circumstances 
attending  their  foundation ; and  if  a similar 
cu.stom  docs  not  c.xist  in  monasteries,  the 
cause  must  be  very  different  from  a want 
of  materials  to  render  such  accounts  in- 
teresting. The  houses  of  the  monks,  like 
those  of  some  noble  families  in  the  world, 
had  their  traditional,  and  often  historical, 
claim  to  an  origin  truly  heroic,  sometimes 
terrible  and  ineffably  sad,  and  not  unworthy 
of  being  sung  by  poets.  A holy  conversa- 
tion, or  the  (iraise  of  some  friend  of  God. 
elicited  without  premeditation  from  the 
lips  of  youth,  were  sometimes,  it  is  tnic, 
the  sole  facts  which  gave  rise  to  such 
foundations,  or  directed  their  destination. 

Levitius,  on  his  return  from  Jenisalem, 
after  spending  some  time  in  tlie  monastery 
of  La  Cava,  came  to  Mount  Albancta,  in- 
tending to  build  a monastery  there.  A 
certain  scholar  boy  coming  to  him,  the 
holy  man  asked  him  whether  he  could  sing 
well,  and  the  lad  answering  that  he  could, 
he  ordered,  him  to  sing  whatever  first  came 
into  bis  mind,  being  secretly  resolved  that 
he  would  place  the  church  under  the  invo- 
cation of  whatever  saint  the  boy  should 
select  for  the  subject  of  his  song.  Scholars 
then  must  have  been  generally  more  pious 
in  their  selections  : at  all  events,  this  boy 
sung  the  response,  " Veni  electa  mea."  and 
the  rest,  with  great  sweetness.  The  holy 
man  accordingly  placed  the  monastery 
under  the  invocation  of  blessed  Maiy.; 
Sooth,  this  is  a simple  and  most  unpre- 
tending commencement,  and  that  of  many 
others  was  no  less  so,  being  only  some 
word  of  devout  exhortation,  when  some 
holy  pilgrim  upraised  his  charmed  voice 
to  pour  on  evil  men  the  love  that  lay 
hovering  within  his  spirit-soothing  eyes. 
At  such  sounds,  the  walls  of  immense 
monasteries  used  to  arise  in  solitary  places, 
as  we  read  in  the  fables  of  old  of  the  walls 
of  Thebes  being  moved  by  the  music  of 

* Gaspar  Jongelinus  Notit  Abb.  Ord.  Ciat.  iii. 
70.  t Voight  Geachichte  Preuuena,  v. 
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Amphion's  lyre.  Gratitude  led  to  others. 
Its  when  Vaniugus,  a rich  iiublemau  in  the 
days  of  St.  Oueu,  having  fallen  sick  at  a 
place  called  I’escamp,  in  Normandy,  and 
recovered,  built  there  afterwards  a magni- 
ficent abbey,  and  endowed  it  with  great 
means. 

Rut  their  origin  was  not  always  tlius. 
Dark  tragedies,  acts  of  immortal  heroism, 
marvellous  conversions  of  ferocious  men, 
such  were  often  tlic  circumstances  in  the 
first  page  of  their  history,  requiring  no 
poetic  skill  to  weave  into  legends,  resem- 
bling the  grandest  page  of  old  romance, 
quite  as  fruitful  in  interest  for  tlie  imagi- 
nation. with  the  additional  charm  of  being 
uu(juestionably  true.  In  the  first  place, 
many  abbeys,  like  that  of  Saints  Vincent 
and  Anastasia  delle  Tre-fontane,  at  the 
Salvian  waters,  near  Rome,  which  was 
founded  in  figfi  by  Ilonorius  I.,  increased 
by  Pope  Leo  III.  and  Charlemagne,  and 
rebuilt  in  Iggl  by  Ilonorius  III.,*  were 
standing  monuments  from  early  times  of 
martyrdom,  marking  the  precise  ground 
on  which  the  seed  of  the  church  had  fallen. 
This  was  the  case  near  Palermo,  where  the 
monastery  of  St.  Agatha  dc  Petra  was 
founded  on  the  spot  where  stood  the  stone, 
from  which  St.  Agatha  mounted  the  horse 
when  going  to  sufl’er  for  Christ  at  Catana.f 

The  famous  abbey  of  St.  Laurence,  with- 
out the  walls  of  Liege,  was  built  on  the 
spot  where  tlie  murderers  of  St.  Lambert, 
after  perpetrating  their  crime,  divided  the 
spoil,  and  slew  each  other,  while  so  engaged, 
sending  tlieir  souls  mutually  to  Satan. 
“For,"  says  an  historian,  “os,  according  to 
the  laws  of  war,  the  victor  may  take  what 
he  likes  from  the  conquered,  so  here,  in 
order  that  where  sin  had  abounded,  grace 
might  the  more  abound,  a church  of  God 
is  built,  and  the  signs  of  victory  set  up.’’; 

The  domestic  legends  of  the  monasteries 
generally  indicate  three  sources  from  which 
they  took  their  beginning — remorse,  grief, 
and  saix'tity  of  purpose  ; the  latter  beyond 
comparison  being  the  most  productive,  but 
the  former  connected  with  the  most  striking 
narratives.  Such  are  the  anecdotes  relative 
to  the  origin  of  many  of  those  Merovingian 
and  Carlovingian  abbeys,  which,  like  that 
of  St.  Germains  des  Pres,  at  Paris,  are 
often  clearly  monuments  of  repentance, 
and  of  the  power  of  conscience,  though 
the  secret  motive,  as  far  as  expression, 

* Notit.  Abbat  Ord.  Ciatcr.  vu. 
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might  remain  buried  with  their  foun- 
ders. In  the  year  1000.  when  the  abbey 
of  St.  Germains  des  I’res  wa.s  rebuilt,  the 
great  tower,  whieh  now  exists,  and  the 
portal,  were  left  a-s  liefore.  At  this  portal 
were  statues  of  eight  kings,  four  on  the 
right  hand  and  four  on  the  left.  One  of 
these  held  in  hia  hand  two  scrolls,  and 
there  was  written  Clodomer — name  so 
tragic  I the  other,  the  la.st  on  the  right, 
had  no  circlet  round  his  head  os  the  others, 
denoting  the  belief  of  the  person  enjoying 
cterttal  beatitude,  and,  instead  of  scrolls, 
he  held  a writing  open,  on  which  was 
written  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 
name  of  Clotaire : these  were — the  mur- 
1 dentr  and  his  victitu.  J.et  us,  however, 
hear  the  express  testimony  of  some  monas- 
tic chronicles,  relating  to  the  events  which 
gave  rise  to  their  respective  houses. 

The  monastery  of  Las  Santas  Crewses, 
in  Catalonia,  was  founded  by  Peter,  king 
of  Arragon,  in  1 1.5'j,in  a spirit  of  penitence 
for  his  crime  in  having  put  to  death  the 
archbishop  of  Tarragona,  for  desiring  the 
cross  to  be  borne  lafore  him  as  primate. 
“ It  was  thought,"  adds  the  historian, 
"that  crosses  of  fire  were  seen  at  night 
over  the  place,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name.”* 

i Conceniing  the  convent  of  Frauenalb, 
j in  the  Black  Forest,  there  is  the  following 
popular  tradition  : — Count  Erehinger  in- 
habited the  castle  of  Magenheim.  He 
I was  at  tid)le  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Suabia, 

, an  oppressor  of  his  vassals,  when  it  was 
' announced  that  a stag  had  been  seen  in 
the  forest  of  Stremberg.  Albert  de  Sim- 
i mem,  hia  nephew,  rose,  mounted  on  horse- 
: back,  and  set  off  in  pursuit.  Suddenly 

he  met  a man  of  a horrible  aspect,  who 
1 bade  him  fear  not  but  follow  him.  Albert 
obeyed  ; pa.ssing  a meadow,  he  saw  an 
immense  castle  before  him,  where  he  was 
received  by  a crowd  of  servants.  Intro- 
duced into  the  hall,  he  found  the  castellan 
in  the  midst  of  his  courtiers,  who  welcomed 
him,  and  offered  him  the  cup.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  : at  a sign  by  his  guide 
the  youth  left  the  hall,  and  mounted  again. 
On  their  way  the  awful  stranger  thus 
addressed  him  : "Tlie  seigneur  at  table  is 
your  uncle  Frederic,  who  has  fought  so 
bravely  in  the  Holy  Land;  but  he  oppressed 
his  vassals.  We.  the  counsellors  and  ser- 
vants of  his  despotism,  suffer  now  the  just 
penalty  of  our  criminal  compliance  with  his 

* Hist.  MooMt.  S.  Laareiit.  Leodiens.  ap.  Mar- 
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tyranny,  until  it  shall  please  God  to  pardon 
us.  .\lbert,  you  will  arrive  at  power.  Do 
not  imitate  your  uncle.  Look  now,  for  the 
finger  of  God  is  about  to  appear."  Albert 
turned  his  head  back,  and  saw  the  castle 
which  he  had  just  left  in  flames.  In  terror 
he  relunicd  to  Magenheim,  hut  Frederic 
couhl  hardly  recognise  him,  his  beard  and 
hair  having  become  white.  He  related 
his  adventure,  and  asked  the  permission 
of  Erehinger  to  build  a church  in  the 
place  where  the  phantom  had  appeared  ; ; 

and  such  was  the  origin  of  the  abbey  of  i 
Frauenalb.  , 

The  great  rnonasteiy  of  Fiirstenfeld,  in  i 
Bavaria,  owed  its  exisUmeo  to  a horrible  1 
event,  which  is  thus  related  : — For  the  sake  j 
of  mutual  protection  against  robber-castles 
and  lawless  oppressors,  many  states  of  the 
middle  Rhine  had  entered  into  a league 
with  princes  and  counts,  among  whom  was 
the  archduke  and  count  palatine,  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  eldest  sou  of  Otho.  To  dis- 
charge the  ijersonal  service  of  the  league, 
he  left  Munich,  and  went  to  his  palatinate 
on  the  Rhine,  leaving  behind  him  his 
young  wife  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  the 
magnanimous,  duke  of  Brabant,  whom  he 
had  lately  married.  For  security  he  placed 
her  in  the  fortress  of  Mangoldstein,  near 
Donauworth.  Elizabeth,  his  sister,  the 
queen  of  Jerusalem,  and  widow  of  the 
emperor  Conrad,  remained  with  her  to 
partake  of  her  solitude.  With  the  arch- 
duke Louis  went  Heniy  von  Hirschau,  a 
wild  and  savage  noble,  but  distinguished 
among  all  other  knights  by  his  strength, 
boldness,  and  address.  Louis  depended 
on  him  greatly,  and  even  M.aria  herself 
prized  him.  Once,  as  he  was  playing  at 
chess  with  her,  he  prayed  her  to  idlow  him 
to  address  her  with  “Thou,"  as  other  high 
subjects  ; adding,  that  he  would  be  her 
knight ; but  the  countess  turned  away 
from  him  instantly.  This  circumstance  is 
related  in  an  old  manuscript  of  the  abbey 
of  the  holy  cross  at  Donauworth,  composed 
by  Beck,  the  prior  of  that  house.  Already 
had  a year  elapsed,  and  the  winter  was 
returning.  The  noble  lady  mourned  for 
her  husband,  and  entreated  him  in  the 
tenderest  style  to  return.  She  also  wrote 
to  the  knight  Henry  to  beg  that  he  would 
persuade  her  lord  to  that  effect,  and  added, 
that  she  would  then  grant  him  what  he 
had  formerly  sought.  Her  letter  to  the 
archduke  was  sealed  with  red,  that  to  the 
knight  with  black  wax.  On  giving  them 
to  the  messenger,  she  charged  him  not  to 
forget  the  signification,  as  he  could  not 
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read  the  address ; but  through  carelessuess 
he  gave  the  kuight's  letter  to  the  count, 
who,  on  reading  it,  misconstrued  the 
words,  and  fell  into  a horrible  paroxysm 
of  rage  and  jealousy.  On  the  spot  he 
felled  the  messenger  to  the  ground,  and, 
mounting  tlio  fleetest  horses,  hastened 
to  Donauworth.  As  he  entered  the  cas- 
tle, he  struck  down  the  porter  who  came 
out  to  him,  and  on  the  steps  slew 
Helika  von  Brennberg,  a noble  lady  of 
the  countess,  who  had  come  to  greet  him. 
Four  other  maidens  he  flung  from  the 
battlements  of  the  castle,  and  then  seated 
himself  in  the  great  hall,  commanding  a 
boy  to  summon  the  countess.  In  vain  did 
she  protest  her  innocence,  and  call  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  it  Not  even  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  stood  by,  could 
appease  thatfuriousbusband,  and  he  caused 
his  wife  to  be  beheaded.  This  was  in 
1 266.  When  reason  and  affection  returned, 
his  sorrow  and  remorse  were  lioundless : 
he  proposed  pilgrimages  and  penances,  and 
it  is  a popular  tradition  still,  that  in  one 
night  his  hair  turned  grey.  To  Rome  he 
went  and  sought  penance  from  the  sove- 
reign pontiff.  Alexander  IV.  At  first  it 
was  appointed  that  he  should  set  out  for 
the  Holy  Land  with  1000  knights,  but 
there  were  so  many  obstacles,  and  his 
presence  was  so  necessary  in  Bavaria,  and 
on  the  Rhine,  that  it  was  finally  determined, 
besides  other  acts  proclaiming  penitence, 
he  should  build  a monastery,  and  introduce 
the  Carthusians  into  Bavaria:  but  this 
plan  was  changed  for  that  of  a Cistercian 
abbey,  for  the  site  of  which  much  difficulty 
was  encountered  ; so  that  it  was  not  till 
after  the  third  attempt  in  1262  that  the 
monks  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves ; and  the  place  obtained  was  in  the 
garden  of  a noble  knight,  Eberhard,  who 
from  his  castle  on  a hill  above  it  used  to 
hear  at  night  strange  sounds  of  workmen 
building,  and  of  a heavenly  music,  which 
he  took  for  a sign  that  he  ought  to  comply, 
which  he  did  accordingly,  and  the  holy 
men  were  then  established  and  endowed, 
and  the  place  was  called  Fiirstenfeld.  Here 
was  read  the  inscription, 

“ Conjugis  innocua  fusi  monuments  cruoiis 
Pro  culpa  pretiom  claustra  saersts  video. 

And  again, 

**  Bojunim  claius  jacit  hiec  fhndamina  princeps 
In  pretium  culpa  conjugio  innocua.** 

Archduke  Lewis,  the  founder,  died  in 


1294  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  very  room  in 
which  he  was  bom.  He  had  ordered  his 
body  to  be  buried  at  Fiirstenfeld,  which 
convent,  was  still  further  enriched  by  his 
son  and  successor,  -Archduke  Rudolf.  Here 
lay  buried  also  Anne,  his  second  wife, 
daughter  of  Conrad,  duke  of  Poland,  and 
Lewis,  son  of  the  founder,  who  was  slain 
in  1284  in  a tournament  at  Norimberg.* 

In  the  time  of  the  blessed  Hydulph, 
archbishop  of  Treves,  many  people  were 
still  abandoned  to  idolatry.  The  holy 
man,  and  his  brother  Erard,  had  for  some 
time  lived  in  a monastery  of  the  solitude 
of  the  Vosges,  when  it  happened  that  a 
blind  daughter,  who  had  been  just  bom 
to  a noble,  was  carried  to  the  monastery ; 
for  her  father,  because  she  had  been  bom 
blind,  had  given  orders  that  she  should  be 
put  to  death  ; bvit  the  mother,  having  heard 
of  his  intention,  sent  her  away  by  a certain 
old  woman  who  was  familiar  with  her, 
preferring  rather  to  have  her  banished  than 
put  to  death.  The  two  holy  brethren, 
finding  out  that  she  was  the  offspring  of 
such  parents,  and  not  yet  regenerated  by 
baptism,  baptizing  her,  called  her  Odilia. 
The  chronicle  records.  “ that  she  was  raised 
from  the  sacred  font  illumined  both  as  to 
her  mind  and  body.  However,  in  process 
of  time,  when  she  came  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, her  brother,  who  remained  with  his 
father,  hearing  that  his  sister  who  had 
been  bom  blind  was  restored  to  sight,  re- 
joiced greatly,  and  sent  messengers  writh 
orders  that  Odilia  should  be  brought  to 
him ; which,  when  his  father  discovered, 
he  ordered  his  son  into  his  presence,  and 
asked  him  how  he  had  dared  to  bring  back 
a girl  who  had  been  bom  blind  ? The  son 
answering,  that  he  had  done  it  through 
hope  of  his  father’s  benignity,  the  father, 
in  a transport  of  rage,  smote  him  with  the 
staff  which  he  carried,  and  killed  him. 
When  he  found  himself  thus  left  without 
an  heir,  he  conceived  a sudden  affection 
for  his  daughter  Odilia.  So  that  in  course 
of  time,  in  the  very  castle  of  her  father, 
which  is  called  Hoemborch,  she  built  a 
cloister  of  St  Benedict,  and  enriched  it 
with  her  own  patrimony.”! 

Fontevrauld  owed  its  origin  to  a con- 
science suddenly  illumined  by  divine  grace. 
Evrauld  was  a gentleman,  who,  in  his 
youth,  was  abandoned  to  a profligate  life, 

■ Jaeck  Gtllerie  det  Kloster  Deuticfalsods. 
Jon^lLnns,  NoUt,  Abbat  Ord.  Cistei.  per  Uni- 
vers.  Orbem,  liv.  iii.  17. 

t Chronic.  Senoniens.  c.  14,  ap.  Dacher  Spiel- 
leg.  iii. 
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which  he  led  until  he  had  expended  oU 
hia  rich  posseasiona,  and  waa  reduced  to 
indigence.  In  this  state  ho  became  cap- 
tain of  a gang  of  robbera,  and  haunted  the 
forests  of  this  country,  usually  dwelling 
near  a fountain,  where  ha  constructed  a 
kind  of  tower,  from  which  he  used  to  sally 
forth,  and  scour  the  highways ; and  no 
officers  of  justice  could  extirpate  this  nest 
of  mischief.  What  men  could  not  eil'cct 
was,  however,  accomplished  by  God  in  a 
more  gentle  manner  than  by  the  sword. 
As  all  the  world  talked  of  this  desperate 
band  of  robbers,  God  inspired  a famous 
doctor  ofParis,  a saint,  and  agreat  preacher, 
Robert  de  I'Aubrussel,  with  a strung  desire 
to  undertake  their  conversion.  lie  com- 
mended himself  to  heaven,  and  set  out  for 
the  forest,  where  he  was  soon  taken  by  the 
robbera,  and  led  before  Evrauld,  who  de- 
sired him  to  give  up  his  money.  "Wil- 
lingly,” said  he  : “but  in  return  you  must 
give  me  your  souls  for  God  and  therewith 
he  began  to  speak  to  tliem  of  the  eternal 
judgment  of  God,  and  the  shame  and 
infamy  of  their  own  lives : and  he  succeeded 
in  awakening  their  consciences.  Then  ho 
dressed  that  wildness  into  a retreat  like  a 
new  paradise,  and  built  a monastery,  calling 
it  Fontevrauld,  from  the  fountain  and  the 
name  of  the  convertite  ; and  Robert  re- 
mained with  them,  and  all  the  country 
flocked  thither  to  behold  this  wonderful 
change  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God.  A 
very  ancient  manuscript  of  the  house  still 
existing  contained  a prediction,  however, 
that  in  the  course  of  ages  this  sanctuary 
would  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
wicked,  and  become  peopled  with  its  old 
inliabitants.* 

The  origin  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Tron,  or 
Vasor,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege,  involves  a 
narrative  which  1 long  ago  promised  to 
give  my  reader.! 

" Count  Filbert,  its  founder,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nobles  and  valiant  war- 
riors in  the  time  of  tlie  first  Otho.  It 
happened  once  that  this  martial  count  was 
walking  in  the  place  where  a great  fair  is 
held  by  the  cross  that  stood  near  his  castle, 
where  merchants  and  people  from  all  sides 
have  resort  to  sell  and  exchange  their 
various  goods.  As  he  walked  through  the 
crowd  he  saw  a horse  of  great  power  and 
admirable  beauty,  which  seemed  to  him 
like  a tower  of  strength,  if  by  any  manner 
of  bargain  he  could  procure  it  for  himself. 

* Which  has  been  Utenlly  fulfilled,  as  it  is 
BOW  a pciaoD. 

t In  Bode  ii.  p.  217. 


Now  the  owner  of  the  horse  was  a certain 
clerk,  bom  of  noble  parents,  and  a canon 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  greater,  at 
Kheiffis.  So  when  the  count  and  the 
clerk,  with  mutual  aflability,  had  held  a 
long  conversation  respecting  the  horse,  they 
came  to  an  agreement  that  the  former  was 
to  havo  it  for  a certain  price ; but  as  he 
had  not  at  tlie  time  sufficient  money,  he 
went  immediately  to  Heresinda,  his  most 
noble  wife,  seeking  counsel  from  her  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do ; for  on  no  account 
whatever  would  he  allow  the  horse  to  be 
removed  from  him,  saying,  that  by  bis 
assistance  he  would  be  able  to  avert  all  the 
injuries  of  his  enemies,  and  escape  from 
all  wreck  of  fortune.  So  being  in  a great 
hurry  to  have  done  with  the  clerk,  without 
the  counsel  of  his  noble  wife,  who  feared 
the  consequences  which  ensued,  he  gave  the 
clerk  a wonderful  treasure,  which  ho  kept 
always  in  a strong  place,  saying,  that  on  a 
crutain  day  he  would  be  able  to  redeem  it, 
and  pay  the  whole  sum.  This  desirable 
treasure  was  composed  in  likeness  of  a 
beautiful  collar  or  brooch,  which  had  been 
made,  by  St.  Eligius,  the  venerable  bishop,  so 
admirable  for  his  holiness,  and  virtue,  and 
skill  in  every  curious  art,  and  it  was  for 
the  use  of  Lothaire,  king  of  the  French. 
The  stone  was  a beryl,  and  it  contained  an 
exquisite  carving  of  Susanna,  accused  by 
the  old  judges, 

" Egregis  gentis  Rex  Anglicus  banc  dedit  ilti, 
Guem  fore  speravit  gratum  dans  plurima  gratis. 
Inter  qua;  daatis  prosit  sibi  portio  talis.” 

To  be  brief.  The  appointed  day  arrived 
in  which  the  count  was  to  redeem  his  pledge, 
but  the  other  declared  himself  ignorant  of 
any  such  agreement,  and  that  he  had  never 
sounderstood  the  count.  Grievously  vexed, 
and  full  of  anger  and  sorrow,  the  count 
returned  home,  and  collected  a miUtitude  of 
his  neighbours,  and  oxpoqpd  the  execrable 
machination  of  the  seller,  and  asked  their 
advice  as  to  how  he  should  proceed  to  avert 
this  misfortune,  which  would  be  an  irrepar- 
able loss  to  him.  By  general  consent  there 
was  made  an  assembly  of  all  his  brothers, 
and  friends,  and  knights,  and  a crowd  of 
armed  people,  and  they  moved  hastily  to  the 
city  of  Rheims,  and  besieged  it,  and  took  it ; 
and  having  sot  spies,  they  discovered  the 
said  clerk  flying  to  the  greater  church, 
which  they  surrounded,  and  not  finding 
him  within,  they  set  fire  to  the  whole  place, 
upon  which,  the  criminal  issued  forth,  and 
then  he  was  seized,  and  the  treasure  was 
found  in  his  breast,  and  so  it  was  restored 
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to  the  count  Xewg  of  this  event  reaching 
the  king's  ears,  the  court  immediately  was 
highly  indignant,  and  a large  army,  com- 
manded by  the  king  in  person,  marched 
to  revenge  this  execrable  outrage ; but 
after  a desperate  battle,  the  king's  force 
was  defeated,  and  the  king  Charles  him- 
self taken  prisoner  by  Count  Eilbert  and 
loaded  with  chains  for  many  days,  till  at 
length,  mutual  pledges  of  peace  being 
given,  the  king  was  delivered,  and  with 
great  honours,  as  became  the  royal  dignity, 
escorted  to  his  home,  and  that  desirable 
treasure  remained  for  ever  after  inviolably 
with  Count  Eilbert.  However,  divine  love 
afterwards  distinguished  this  count;  so 
that  partly  through  compunction  for  this 
sacrilege,  and  because  he  had  formerly 
built  seven  castles,  in  order  that  he  mi'ght 
remedy  these  structures  of  malediction  by 
the  antidote  of  blessing,  he  resolved  to  found 
seven  churches,  and  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  monastery  of  Vasor,  in  the  year 
944.  It  was  built  in  the  midst  of  a forest, 
which  was  uninhabited,  excepting  that  the 
house  of  the  count  was  concealed  in  it.  To 
prepare  for  building  this  church,  he  had 
the  wood  cut  down  which  surrounded  his 
house,  and  the  place  rendered  agreeable 
and  wholesome.  Then  close  to  his  house 
he  constructed  the  church,  with  useful  habi- 
tations for  the  monks ; and  after  three  years 
the  monastery  was  finished,  the  chua'h 
was  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and  the  count 
gave  to  it  his  feudal  inheritance.  Then 
that  famous  tmasure,  which  was  the  cau.se 
of  all  the  sedition  and  controversy,  was 
given  by  him  to  the  monks,  whom  he 
charged  to  keep  it  safely  for  ever.  And  at 
the  end  of  twenty-three  years,  archbishop 
Forannan,  from  the  parts  of  Ireland,  by 
angelic  order,  leaving  his  native  soil,  came 
with  twelve  companions  to  this  valley,  and 
the  count  met  him,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  monastery  with  great  honour;  and  the 
count  procured  that  the  man  of  God  should 
be  made  abbot;  and  the  king  having  in- 
vestigated his  sanctity,  commended  himself 
to  his  prayers,  and  gave  his  abbey  an  ex- 
emption from  royal  decrees:  and  the  man 
of  God  named  the  place  Vallem-decoram, 
which  became  Valciodorum,  and  thence 
Vasor.* 

I have  said  tliat  other  monasteries  owed 
their  origin  to  grief,  and  of  these  we  might 
also  give  many  instances.  At  Tagemsee, 
in  Bavaria,  the  Benedictine  abbey  was 


* Chronic.  Abbot.  S.  Trudoniii,  Uv.  1,  ap.  Dacher. 
Spicileg.  vii.  366. 


founded  by  two  brothers,  princely  warriors, 
Adalbert  and  Ottokar,  in  the  reign  of 
Pepin.  Afflicted  with  a domestic  calamity, 
they  renounced  the  world,  and  founded  this 
house,  which,  in  the  eleventh  century,  con- 
tained two  hundred  monks,  who  lived  in 
great  unity  and  peace.*  Tassilo,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  founded  the  abbey  of  Krems- 
munster,  in  the  year  787,  in  a forest  where 
his  only  son  had  been  slain  by  a wild  boar, 
which  he  was  hunting:  so  the  father, 
having  lost  his  heir,  made  Christ  his  heir, 
and  provided  in  it  for  monks  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict,! 

In  1134,  there  was,  in  that  part  of 
Westphalia  which  adjoins  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne,  a castle  called  Wolmundstein, 
inhabited  by  noblemen  who  possessed  all 
the  surrounding  country,  and  were  called 
the  lords  of  Wolmundstein.  One  of  these, 
Gcrwick  by  name,  a bold  and  generous 
youth,  set  out  to  visit  the  halls  of  the 
most  celebrated  princes,  in  order  to  seek 
the  friendship  of  the  most  excellent  men, 
and  to  see  both  the  cities  and  manners  of 
different  people.  Arriving  in  Bavaria,  he 
met  there  with  a youth  bold  and  generous 
like  himself,  the  young  Theobald,  marquis 
of  Vohenburg,  on  the  Danube,  which  is  a 
castle  half-way  between  Ingolstadt  and 
Ratisbon  with  whom  he  soon  formed  a 
close  friendship.  When  this  marquis  saw 
that  the  manners  and  knightly  spirit  of 
tile  stranger  agreed  with  his  own,  though 
married  and  having  children,  yet,  through 
desire  of  seeing  strange  countries,  he  ex- 
changed right  hands  with  Gerwick,  and 
the  two  youths  swore  an  indissoluble  friend- 
ship. [Soon  after,  tliey  set  out  together, 
with  one  heart,  to  visit  the  courts  of  ail 
princes,  to  assist  at  the  tournaments  which 
were  held,  and  to  make  trial  of  their  forti- 
tude and  valour.  It  happened  at  one  of 
these  solemnities,  that  the  two  friends 
coming  into  collision,  and  rushing  against 
each  other  witli  all  their  strength,  Genvick 
happened  to  strike  Theobald  such  a ter- 
rible blow,  that,  breaking  his  helmet,  he 
beheld  the  red  drops  flowing  from  the 
almost  deadly  wound  which  he  had  in- 
flicted on  his  friend.  Gerwick,  grievously 
moved  at  tliis  event,  resolved  in  future  to 
renounce  chivalry,  and  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile,  abandoning  for  ever  all  the  pomps  and 
pleasures  of  the  world.  The  wounded  mar- 
quis, after  a short  space,  began  to  think 


* Jaeck  Gallerie  der  Kldater  Deatchlands,  ]. 
t Senat.  Dialog.  Historic.  Martini  Abbatia  Scot- 
orom  Vienne  ap.  Pea.  Script,  Her.  Anat. 
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of  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  hear 
the  voice  of  God  as  if  present, — so  true  is 
the  word  of  Isaiah,  that  “vexation  gives 
intelligence.”  So  the  two  friends  sepa- 
rated. Oerwick,  having  disposed  the  affairs 
' of  his  house,  renounced  the  world,  and 
became  a monk  at  Sigeberg,  not  far  from 
Cologne;  and  the  marquis,  being  moved 
by  his  calamity,  since  he  could  not  re- 
nounce the  world  as  his  friend  had  done, 
yet,  in  order  to  promote  the  work  of  God, 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  found  an  abbey, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  on  the  river 
Regen,  some  miles  from  Ratisbon,  which 
is  called  by  the  people  the  abbey  of  Reichen- 
bach,  conspicuous  at  present  for  the  beauty 
of  its  buildings  and  the  fervour  of  its 
religion.  After  some  years,  Gerwick,  on 
account  of  his  singular  urbanity  and  gen- 
1 tleness,  having  the  charge  of  receiving 
: strangers  in  his  abbey  of  Sigeberg.  it 
- happened  that  the  Lord  Chuno,  the  elect 
‘ bishop  of  Ratisbon,  returning  from  the 
university  of  Paris,  was  received  there  to 
; hospitality,  and  was  so  much  struck  with 
bis  modesty  and  virtue,  that  he  persuaded 
the  abbot  to  permit  him  to  accompany  him 
to  Ratisbon:  thus  was  he  compelled  by 
obedience  to  go  with  the  bishop.  After  his 
arrival,  having  obtained  the  bishop’s  per- 
mission, he  began  to  look  about  for  a proper 
place  to  construct  a monastery ; and,  pene- 
trating into  a thick  wood,  done  pervious 
to  hunters,  at  a spot  which  the  people  now 
call  Kolergrun,  having  cut  down  some 
trees,  he  and  his  companions  began  to 
build  a small  house,  when,  lo ! the  Mar- 
quis Theobald  came  out  from  his  castle  of 
Egra  to  hunt,  and  seeing  his  trees  cut, 
and  a house  erected,  in  that  retreat  of 
wild  beasts,  he  became  furious,  and  asked 
who  had  dared  to  do  this.  The  brethren, 
in  trembling,  began  to  relate  their  inten- 
tion ; and  Gerwick  presented  himself,  and 
gave  the  story  of  his  life.  So  when  the 
prince  heard  him,  discovering  that  this 
stranger  was  the  noble  youth  of  Wolmund- 
stein  once  so  close  to  him  in  friendship,  he 
sprang  from  his  horse  in  a transport  of 
joy,  and  embraced  him,  showing  him  the 
scar  of  the  wound  he  had  given  him,  and 
bidding  him  be  of  good  courage,  for  that 
he  woidd  assist  him  in  his  design.  So  he 
; gave  him  as  much  of  the  wood  as  was  neces- 
sary ; and  then  stones  were  brought ; and, 
finding  a little  fishy  brook, — the  Vander- 
brun,---they  built  the  monastery  on  its 
banks  ; and  there  these  lovers  of  ^e  desert 
and  solitude  sat  down,  and  thence  the 
place  was  called  Waldsaasen,  or  the  place 


of  sitting  in  the  woods.  St.  Bernard  sup- 
plied them  with  monks  from  Cisteaux. 
At  this  time,  Adelheydin,  daughter  of 
Theobald  by  his  first  wife,  the  lady  Adel- 
heyde,  duchess  of  Poland,  was  married  to 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  in  the 
town  of  Egra,  in  presence  of  many  ecclesi- 
astical and  secular  princes  of  Germany; 
and  the  marriage  l^ing  celebrated,  the 
emperor  came  with  all  his  train  to  assist  at 
the  consecration  of  the  church  of  the  new 
abbey,  by  Chuno,  bishop  of  Ratisbon.* 

Some  monasteries  owed  their  origin  to  a 
sudden  inspiration  arising  from  events  that 
seemed  fortuitous  and  trivial : as  when  a 
stag  being  pursued  by  the  king's  hounds 
through  a desert  in  Provence,  and  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  cave  of  St.  .^gidius,  a 
holy  hermit,  the  king  was  moved  to  con- 
struct a monastery  over  the  cave.  It  was 
while  taking  a repast  under  the  boughs, 
after  hunting  in  the  forests  on  the  Mount 
Castellio,  that  Count  Wolfandus  was  moved 
to  select  a spot  for  the  site  of  a foundation, 
which  he  had  vowed  to  make  when  on  a 
pilgrimage  some  time  before  to  Mount 
Garganus,  in  Apulia.  The  origin  of  the 
abbey  of  Bomport,  near  the  Pont  de  I’Arche, 
three  leagues  from  Rouen,  in  the  diocese 
of  Evreux,  was  a hunting  adventure. 
Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  while  hunt- 
ing a stag,  was  carried  by  his  impetuous 
horse  so  far  into  the  Seine,  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  perishing ; and  in  that  moment, 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  he  made  a 
vow  to  God  to  build  an  abbey  on  whatever 
spot  his  horse  would  first  make  land.  This 
vow  he  fulfilled  in  1190,  and  he  endowed 
the  abbey  with  noble  fiefs  and  baronies.f 

But,  leaving  instances  of  this  kind,  let 
us  take  a few  examples  of  the  last  and 
most  ordinary  source  from  which  monas- 
teries arose,  which  was  simply  the  peaceful 
inspiration  of  a devout  heart ; and  we 
shall  find  that,  even  when  they  had  no 
other  origin  but  sanctity,  or  conversion  to 
it,  there  were  often  circumstances  which 
imparted  a no  less  lively  interest  to  the 
first  pages  of  their  history. 

St.  Bernard,  when  in  Brabant,  for  the 
sake  of  preaching,  had  promised  to  send 
some  monks  to  establish  a convent  in  that 
country.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to 
Clairvaux,  he  selected  twelve  monks,  with 
another  for  their  abbot,  and  five  novices, 
and,  giving  them  his  blessing,  dismissed 

* Notitia  Abbat.  Ord.  Ciaterciens.  per  oniv. 
Orbem,  Lib.  iii.  5. 

t Hiat.  of  Evreox,  161. 
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them.  After  the  octaves  of  Easter,  these 
men,  going  out  of  Clairvaux,  dese-ended 
the  valley.  Upon  reaching  the  country  of 
Brabant,  the  first  night  they  vrcre  lodged 
in  a private  house,  with  an  honest  man 
who  had  no  heir.  After  supper,  haring 
sung  complins,  the  abbot  and  his  monks 
retired  to  bed  in  profound  silence ; and, 
after  some  rest,  rising  up,  they  chanted 
vigils  in  their  austere  tone : which  tliese 
men  with  whom  they  were  lodged  hearing, 
they  were  filled  with  compunction  for  their 
sins,  and  gave  themselves  up  into  their 
hands,  and  that  place  is  called  Seingon- 
trahun  to  this  day.  Then  they  continued 
their  journey,  and,  at  length,  rested  at  the 
fountain  of  Ooddiarch, — and  in  these  times 
all  that  region  was  uncultivated,  andcovered 
with  forests, — there  they  built  a monastery, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of 
pope  Eugene  III.,  and  in  the  fourth  of 
the  reign  ofGodfrey  III.,  duke  of  Brabant.* 

The  abbey  of  Maceirada,  in  the  diocese 
of  Coimbra,  owed  its  origin  to  Albarac,  the 
Sarassin.  This  Mahometan  and  warrior, 
from  being  a most  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Church,  became  a pious  Christian,  and  an 
humble  anachorite.  In  the  year  1130, 
he  withdrew  into  that  vast  solitude,  where 
he  constructed  an  oratory,  and,  finally, 
assumed  the  Benedictine  habit,  with  a few 
brethren,  whose  colls  became  the  monas- 
teiy  on  which  Alphonso  I.,  king  of  Por- 
tugal, conferred  so  many  privilcges.f 

In  1118,  Gundramnus,  a buffoon,  re- 
nouncing earthly  vanities,  chose  to  lea  l an 
eremitical  life  in  the  wood  of  Public-Mount; 
and,  because  the  place  was  dangerous,  in 
order  to  exercise  hospitality  ho  laid  the 
foundations  of  a church  and  convent,  and 
the  bear  which  be  used  to  lead  about  drew 
the  stones  for  it.  The  people  of  Liege 
flocked  to  admire  the  bear  drawing  the 
stones ; and  some  of  them,  dirinely  struck, 
left  the  world,  and  began  to  lead  a regular 
life  here.  The  place  was  consecrated  un- 
der the  invocation  of  St.  Giles  ; and  Peter 
of  Liege  was  the  first  prior.; 

In  the  forest  of  Aronaise.  there  was  a 
spot  called  the  Trunk  of  Berengcr,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  trunk  of  a tree,  in 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  dead  body  of 
Berenger.  a famous  robber,  who  had  long 
infested  the  forest,  which  tree,  the  robbers 
who  succeeded  him,  used  to  pretend  to 

* Historia  Motust.  VilUriensis,  Lib.  i.  *p.  Hu- 
tene,  Thesaur.  Anecd.  iii. 

t Notit.  Abb.  Old.  cuter.  Lib.  vi.  34. 

i Hist.  MonasL  St.  Laureat.  Leodiem.  ap. 
Martene,  Vet.  Script.  Lib,  iv.  p.  1081. 


consult,  in  order  to  know  what  ransom 
they  should  require  from  their  prisoners. 
The  monastery  which  wss  built  on  this 
spot,  in  the  eleventh  century,  owed  its 
origin  to  the  blessed  Heldcmare,  who,  in 
1090,  after  leading  an  cremctical  life  with 
two  others  in  that  forest,  founded  it  there.* 
Let  us  hear  now  a very  ancient  docu- 
ment connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Black  Forest.  “There  was  a certain  noble 
widow,  named  Helisena,  of  the  Calba,  who, 
finding  that  God  had  refused  to  give  her 
an  heir,  besought  him  fervently  to  make 
known  to  her  in  what  manner  she  could 
employ  her  possessions  so  as  to  glorify  his 
name  most.  One  night  she  heard  a voice 
in  a dream,  saying,  ‘ Helisena,  God  hath 
heard  your  prayer ; lo ! examine  this  plain, 
on  which  are  three  pine  trees  lying  across 
one  trunk ; on  that  spot  build  a church, 
in  which  the  name  of  God  may  be  bonoured, 
and  his  worship  observed.’  The  dream  was 
so  distinct,  that  it  was  as  if  she  had  seen 
the  spot.  In  the  morning,  putting  on  a 
silk  robe,  as  in  festal  attire,  in  honour  of 
God,  and  taking  with  her  a maideji  and 
two  servants,  she  walked  fortli  as  if  to 
enjoy  the  sweet  air ; and  after  ascending  a 
certain  mountain,  she  found  a plain  on  the 
top  of  it,  to  which  throe  pines,  lying  across 
one  tmnk,  gave  a certain  sylvan  beauty. 
8he  burst  into  tears  at  the  sight,  and. 
taking  off  part  of  her  silken  attire,  placed  it 
on  the  gnmnd  near  tlie  pines,  to  denote 
that  she  took  possession  of  the  spot  for  the 
praise  and  honour  of  God  ; and  then, 
returning  home  to  her  family,  she  called 
together  all  her  friends,  with  Evrard  and 
Leopold,  noble  servants,  who  then  governed 
the  to\vn  of  Calba.  and  also  the  first  magis- 
trate, and  made  known  to  them  her  inten- 
tion, and  asked  if  they  would  give  her 
possession  of  the  ground  for  ever;  and  tliey 
said  that  they  would  give  her  not  only  the 
grmmd,  but  also  the  trees,  and  all  the 
fields  adjoining.  Then  Helisena  laid  aside 
her  silken  robe,  her  ring,  and  her  jewels, 
and  placed  them  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,  promising  that  thenceforth  she 
would  wear  them  no  more ; and  in  three 
years  the  church  was  finished,  and  she 
built  a convent  adjoining  it  for  four  per- 
sons. who  should  serve  it,  abstracted  ^m 
the  world,  and  having  sufficient  mainte- 
nance, that  they  might  praise  God  there 
continnally.  To  this  church  soon  flowed 
a vast  multitude  daily ; and  then,  after  the 
completion  of  these  things,  the  noble  widow 

• Longueval.  Hist,  de  t'Eglin  Otl.  viii.  118. 
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the  peaceful  seclusion  of  particular  spots,  as 
when  Ela,  countess  of  Salisbury,  widow  of 
William  Longsword,  built  a monastery  for 
Carthusians  in  her  park,  at  Henton,  in 
Somersetshire,*  and  Gauthier,  count  of 
Brienne,  founded  in  1143,  the  abbey  of 
Basse-Fontaine,  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood 
of  Brienne,  near  a beautiful  fountain,  which 
he  had  remarked  while  hunting.  He,  in 
consequence,  invited  the  monks  of  Beaulieu 
thither,  as  being  a part  of  the  forest  nearer 
to  him  than  Beaulieu;  and  besides  con- 
structing the  monastery,  he  made  them  add 
a chapel  towards  the  north  of  these  woods, 
where  he  might  hear  mass  before  going  to 
hunt.  In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  that 
these  pious  men,  in  6xing  upon  the  site  for 
their  religious  foundations,  were  very  often 
unconsciously  determining  that  of  towns  and 
cities,  which  were  the  6nal  result,  so  that 
they  might  have  used  the  words  of  Virgil 
with  as  much  truth  in  regard  to  the  first  as 
to  the  second  part  of  the  line, 

" Hie  locus  otbis  erit,  reqniea  ea  certa  labocam.” 

Raban  Maur,  when  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  cells  round  Fulda,  which  he  built  on 
different  farms  and  at  various  oratories, 
supplying  them  with  monks,  from  the  abbey, 
was  thus  founding  towns  which  derived 
their  names  from  his  religious  foundation. 
Abracell  was  called  from  Abraham,  a monk 
of  Fulda,  Arzell  from  the  monk  Aeazo, 
Edelcell  from  Edeling,  who  lived  under  the 
Abbot  Egbert  in  1049,  Kerzell  from  Kero 
in  the  tenth  century,  Aicheaell  from  Haicho 
of  Fulda,  Henzell  from  Baking  of  the  sanae 


• Taanar,  Notitia  Monastics. 


abbey  in  826,  Mackenzell  from  Matto  in 
the  ninth  century,  Sarkewzell  from  Solngo, 
in  770,  and  so  elsewhere.*  In  the  eighth 
century  Malines  was  only  a collection  of 
some  poor  huts  round  a monastery  which 
bad  been  built  where  St.  Rombaud  snflered 
martyrdom  iu  776.  The  origin  of  Ghent  is 
traced  to  two  monasteries  which  had  been 
formed  by  St.  Amand,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, out  of  two  castles ; that  of  Dunkerque 
to  a priory  in  the  Dunes,  built  by  St.  Eloy, 
round  which  some  fishermen  raised  a few 
cabins.  The  town  of  St.  Claudio,  in  Gallicia, 
grew  out  of  some  houses  built  for  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Cistercian  abbey  there,  to  which 
they  paid  every  year  a fowl  in  token  of  its 
right.  At  St.  Germain  there  was  first  a 
monastery  in  a forest ; then  arose  a castle, 
which  became  a royal  residence,  end  lastly, 
a town  was  tbe  result.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  Pacta  in  Sicily,  surnamed  the  mag- 
nanimous city,  before  the  year  1094,  when 
count  Roger  I,  built  there  a noble  monas- 
tery, and  associated  it  to  another  which  is 
at  Lipara.f  Similarly  the  wooden  cell  and 
chapel  erected  by  St.  Columban,  at  Bobbin, 
on  the  river  Trevia,  which  Arlulphus  rebuilt 
with  stone,  gave  rise  to  a town  which  St. 
Henry,  the  emperor,  raised  to  an  episcopal 
city.  I But  here  break  we  off;  for  lo,  we 
are  arrived 

“ Avete  solitndinis, 

Clauatrique  mites  incals.’'| 

• Schsnnat.  Historia  Fuldenais,  P,  i. 

t Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  770. 

; Italia  Sacra,  iv.  925. 

1 First  lines  of  the  hjmn  for  vespers  on  tbe 
feast  of  all  the  saints  of  tbe  Benedictina  order, 
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"Quisque  domsm  no«tnm  Tcnieni  iBtnbii  tmicn* 
Ante  tuot  oculos  upice  liguft  cracU.” 

UCH  characters  over  the 
portal's  arch  were  read  in- 
scribed of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Salzburg,  in 
the  ninth  century.*  “Chris- 
tus  nobiscum,"  are  the  words 
which  first  moot  the  eye  on  entering  the 
cloister  of  St.  Dominic,  at  Bologna.  Pierced 
hands  with  arms  crossed  and  supporting  a 
cross  are  the  brief  affecting  symbol  over  the 
door  of  many  cloisters,  to  express  what  is 
uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
dwell  within  them.  In  the  porch  of  the 
Capuchiu  convent,  on  the  mountain  which 
rises  over  Turin,  I saw  inscribed  "A  sonnet 
on  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ."  Over  a con- 
vent gate  in  Alessandria  I read  these  words, 
" Adducam  cos  in  moutem  sanctum  meum,  et 
Istihcabo  eos  in  domo  oralionis  mes."  But 
the  gates  of  the  house  of  peace,  to  which  you 
often  mount  by  a steep  or  woody  track  which 
shows  on  each  side  the  stages  of  Christ's 
passion,  have  a voice  even  without  inscrip- 
tions. How  many  thoughts  spring  up  at 
the  sight  o(  one  of  these  pacific  fortresses, 
which  have  calmed  so  many  passions,  and 
protected  so  many  lives ! Who  is  not  moved 
at  the  sight  of  that  portal  of  St.  Denis, 
**  monument  of  liberty,"  as  a French  his- 
torian styles  it,  haring  been  erected  with 
the  200  livres  given  to  the  Lord  Ahbot 
Suger,  by  the  people  for  their  exemption, — 
or  on  arriving  at  that  small  humble  wicket 
of  the  Capuchins,  at  which,  a wooden  cross 
receives  the  hand  that  is  to  soimd  the  bell, 
so  worn  and  polished  by  the  poor  man's 
band,  (for  the  rich  seldom  pass  this  thresh- 
old,) or  at  beholding  that  curious  old  arch- 
way turreted  in  the  ivy-mantled  lonely  wall, 
shaded  by  tall  solemn  trees,  like  that  which 
leads  to  the  ruined  priory  of  Dover,  or  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  d'Aiichy,  on  the 
confines  of  Normandy  and  Amboise  ? These 
seals  for  the  poor,  that  window  for  the  dole, 
import  no  hard  meaning.  But  let  us  enter, 
and  suppose,  as  the  poet  says,  that 

• Germania  Sacra,  ii.  118. 


" The  arched  cloisteia,  far  and  wide. 

Ring  to  the  warrior's  clanking  suide." 

It  enters  into  tho  heroic  character  to 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
and  to  examine  with  awe  and  inquisitive 
attention  the  grandeur  of  their  stately  wind- 
braving  lowers.  Homer  represents  Tele- 
maebus  and  his  companions  as  filled  with 
astonishment  at  the  magnificence  of  the  bouse 
of  Menelaus.  Their  first  core  is  to  explore 
it,  nor  is  it  till  they  have  delighted  their 
eyes  with  seeing  all  its  treasures  that  they 
accept  food  and  drink.  No  pilgrim  of  the 
same  mould,  at  CInny  or  at  Clairvaux,  would 
shrink  from  indulging  in  such  curiosity,  or, 
after  viewing  all,  would  be  ashamed  to  ex- 
press the  like  amaze,  and  cry  out  dPat  ft 
fliropdwrra. 

“Architects  are  melancholy,”  says  Car- 
dan.* He  had  in  view,  no  doubt,  the 
immense  and  solemn  structures  of  the  monks, 
which,  in  fact,  indicate  the  prevalence  of 
grave,  albeit  of  those  versatile  and  ingenious 
minds,  of  which  the  expression  might  be. St. 
Augustin's  words,  alluding  to  a future  life, 
“ in  CB  spe  gaudeo  quaiido  sanb  gaudeo 
for  all  their  jiaris  are  made  to  announce  or 
recommend  that  path  of  noble  love,  by  fol- 
lowing which,  as  Michael  .Angelo  says,  “we 
shall  pass  without  danger  through  the  narrow 
and  fearful  valley  of  the  grave,  beyond  which 
is  the  only  hope  of  felicity."  'The  monks, 
indeed,  if  we  admit  Cardan's  principle,  were 
inclined  to  melancholy,  nut  alone  in  their 
capacity  of  architects,  but  alsoin  consequence 
of  their  genius  as  painters;  for  “painting," 
he  adds,  “weaving  tapestry,  and  generally 
all  employments  in  the  arts  make  men 
melancholy."  Behold  the  religious  houses 
which  date  from  ages  of  faith,  walk  round 
their  courts  and  cloisters,  and  gardens,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  very  walls  viewed 
from  without  or  from  within,  dispose  the 
mind  to  a kind  of  solemn  peace,  and  the 
gravity  of  devout  contemplation,  reviving 
dreams  treasured  up  from  early  days,  the 
holy  and  the  tender.  Many  of  them,  con- 

* Hier.  Card.  De  UUUIate  ex  Advert.  Cap. 
Lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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nected  as  they  are,  with  the  lives  of  the  holy 
men,  had  so  divine  a character,  that  one 
may  say  in  the  words  of  Leander  Albertus, 
speaking  of  Loretto,  “ Besides  the  most 
weighty  testimony  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
record  or  tradition  respecting  them,  there 
is  no  one  so  hard  of  heart,  or  so  wicked,  but 
on  entering  is  softened  and  moved  to  honour 
the  place,  by  a certain  celestial  power  and 
instinct,  and  to  pray  for  pardon  of  his  sins 
to  Jesus  Christ.''*  "I  shall  only  mention 
one  thing  as  to  my  travels,’’  says  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  writing  to  his  cousin  the  Cardinal- 
Prince  of  Huhen-Embs,  in  1676,  "I  have 
visited  Eiusiodelin,  which  is  two  days’ 
journey  from  mount  St.  Gothard,  and  after 
the  house  of  the  holy  family  I do  not 
know  a spot  where  my  soul  has  been  more 
inflamed  with  pious  ardour  than  there." 
In  the  greater  monastery  at  Milan  were 
two  ancient  towers,  beneath  one  of  which 
was  the  prison  in  which  the  holy  mariyis 
Gervase,  Protasin.s,  Victor,  Nabor,  Felix, 
and  others  were  con&ned,  relative  to  whom 
some  old  paintings  are  still  discernible. 
F.vcn  when  such  influence  is  wanting,  "say, 
does  aught  meet  your  view  more  fit  to 
animate  the  poet’s  pen,  aught  that  more 
surely  by  its  aspect  fills  pure  minds  with 
sinless  envy,  than  the  abode  of  the  good 
monks,  who,  faithful  through  all  hours  to 
their  high  charge,  and  truly  serving  God, 
have  yet  hearts  and  hands  lor  trees  and 
flowers,  enjoy  the  walks  their  predecessors 
trod,  nor  covet  lineal  rights  in  lands  and 
towers  ?’’  Hence  the  poet  wishes  that  he 

" may  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister’s  pale. 

And  love  the  high-embowed  roof, 

With  antique  pillars,  massy  roof.” 

“The  buildings  of  the  monks  in  the 
middle  ages  appear  at  present,”  says  a 
French  writer,  " to  have  been  sufficient  for 
the  relief  of  a population  ten  times  greater 
than  it  was.”  We  have  already  seen  how 
they  were  spread  over  every  country.  Now 
let  us  remark  their  immensity.  The  build- 
ings of  Cluny  were  so  extensive  that  five  or 
SIX  piinces  might  have  been  lodged  there 
with  all  their  retinue.  During  the  council 
of  Constance,  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and 
the  king  of  France,  with  their  respective 
courts,  to  the  number  of  more  than  200 
persons,  lodged  there  without  causing  any  of 
the  monks  to  be  displaced,  Ihe  church 
commenced  by  St.  Hugues  V . at  the  ex- 
pense of  AIpbonso  VI.  king  of  Castile,  his 

* Desciipt.  Italic,  428. 


intimate  friend,  was  the  grandest  in  the 
world  after  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome.  The 
church  of  the  abbey  of  Vezelay  surpassed  in 
length  that  of  Notre-Dame,  at  Paris.  In 
the  sumptuous  abbey  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
Martene  says,  that  three  piinces  with  their 
suites  can  be  lodged  without  inconvenience. 
The  portal  built  in  the  time  of  St.  Adalard 
still  existed.  Adjoining  the  Chartreuse  of 
Bouig-Fontaine,  in  the  forest  of  Villers- 
CoUerdt,  was  a palace  built  by  the  founder 
Charles  de  Valois,  king  of  France,  which 
bad  a tribune  opening  into  the  church, 
where  he  could  assist  at  the  divine  offices: 
but  he  would  sulTer  no  one  of  the  court  to 
enter  the  cloister.  At  the  vast  convent  of 
the  Escurial,  when  the  king  arrives,  the 
monks  retire  to  the  west  and  south  fronts, 
yioldiug  up  the  principal  cells  to  the  royal 
family,  and  no  inconvenience  ensues  to 
them.  The  abbey  of  St.  Mcdard,at  Soissons, 
was  a town  in  itsell.  Besides  its  great 
basilica  of  the  Trinity  and  that  ol  St.  Sophia, 
there  were  within  the  walla  four  other 
churches;  and  this  was  not  unusual;  for  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  there  were  some- 
times many  churches  in  one  monasteiy,  as 
Mabillon  remarks.  There  were  besides,  at 
St.  Medard's,  the  royal  palace  lor  the  em- 
peror, and  the  abbatial  palace,  the  cloisters 
of  its  400  monks,  and  buildings  to  lodge  the 
guests  and  servants  of  the  abbey,  which 
alone  were  immense,  as  were  also  the  con- 
structions for  the  school,  and  fur  the  differ- 
ent offices  all  which  were  crowned  with  vast 
towers.  At  the  abbey  of  Stavelut,  in  the 
forest  of  Ardenne,  the  tower  rose  to  an 
elevation  of  300  feet.  When  the  abbey  of 
Su  Gall  was  burnt  down  in  1314,  with  its 
churches  and  chapels,  thirty  bells  were 
melted.*  The  greatest  and  must  hannonious 
bell  in  all  England  was  that  called  Guthlac, 
in  the  abbey  of  Crowland.-j'  What  must  it 
have  been  to  hear  its  swelling  tones  across 
the  vast  watery  desert  which  surrounds  that 
abbey?  The  prodigious  substructions  of 
these  edifices  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  are  now  an  astonishment.  W^e 
learn  from  Giraldus  Canibrensis,  that  the 
stones  used  in  the  foundation  of  Peterborough 
abbey  church  were  so  large,  that  eight  oxen 
could  scarcely  move  one  of  them.  Hence 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  solidity  of 
one  of  these  buildings.  The  walls  of  the 
Cork  convent  at  Cintra,  composed  of  vast 
stones,  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons 
weight  each,  seem  as  if  ffie  work  of  nature. 

* Ildefoas  Von  Arx,  ii.  9. 
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Even  ill  the  poorest  monasteries  the  bisi 
materials  were  cniployeil.  Lupus,  abbot 
of  Ferrers,  writes  to  .'Kdilciilf,  king  of  the 
English,  to  beg  assistance  from  him  in  a 
time  of  distress,  as  he  is  about  to  cover  his 
church  with  lead.*  The  abbey  oi  Luxcuil, 
though  much  diminished  in  extent  when 
Dom  Marlene  visited  it  in  170S,  was  still 
immense,  and  had  two  churches  enclosed, 
That  of  Solignac,  in  the  Limousin,  founded 
by  Sl  Eloy,  was  in  the  form  of  a ciicle. 
“There  are  so  many  remarkable  things,” 
says  this  father,  “in  the  abbey  of  l?lairvaux, 
that  one  always  finds  in  it  something  new- 
each  time  one  visits  it.  We  saw  the  ancient 
manufactories  of  the  lay  brothers  and  the 
tanneries,  which  are  admirable.”  This  partly 
explains  the  prodigious  extent  of  many 
monasteries,  which  were  constructed  so  as 
to  contain  every  thing  necessary  within  their 
walls.  Thus  “many  hundred  persons  were 
I attached  in  various  capacities  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Gall,  some  of  whom  lived  within  it, 
fauiiiia  intns,  as  artisans,  millers,  bakers,  ; 
smiths,  carpenters,  glass-blowers,  brewers,  j 
shepherds,  swineherds,  boat-builders,  and 
men  wlio  transported  the  goods  of  the  abbey 
across  the  lake  of  Constance:  others  lived 
without  the  abbey,  fumilia  foris,  young  men  | 
and  maidens,  who  assisted  by  day  at  difie-  ^ 
rent  works,  being  bound  in  compensation  ; 
for  rent  by  their  parents’  obligation  to  re- 
pair to  the  abbey  court,  or  to  its  nearest 
farmyard,  three  days  every  week,  and  give 
their  labour."^  “ From  the  year  820  to  920, 
St- Gall,”  says  its  historian,  “was  a well- 
inhabited  house.  Besides  105  monks  and 
200  converse  brethren,  there  were  many 
students  and  beneficed  persons  who  resided 
within  it.  The  provisions  for  feeding  such 
a community  were  commensurate.  There 
was  an  oven  in  which  a thousand  loaves  were 
baked  at  o time.  For  making  beer  there 
was  a mall-kiln  for  100  measures  of  barley. 
There  were  so  many  mills,  that  every  year 
ten  new  mill-stones  were  required  to  put  in  } 
place  of  those  that  were  past  use.  There 
was  a botanical  garden  also,  to  furnish  medi- 
cines for  the  sick,  and  a hostel  for  travellers, 
which  was  built  within  the  w-alls.  The  abbey 
was  siirrouDded  with  workshops,  hostelry 
buildings,  and  stabling.  The  cirenit  filled 
the  whole  valley  from  one  hill  to  the  other, 
so  that  not  only  the  houses  which  the  set- 
tlers bad  built  for  themselves,  but  also  St. 
Mangen’s  church  stood  within  the  enclo- 
sures of  the  abbey.”§  At.  St.  Riquicr,  the 
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garden  adjoins  the  souili  side  of  the  abbey. 
It  is  very  extensive  and  surrounded  with  a 
wall  sixty  feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  there 
is  a walk  on  the  summit.  The  fruit-trees 
all  date  from  the  time  of  the  monks.  One 
pear-tree,  the  wonder  of  the  wholcvcounlry, 
is  said  to  be  200  or  300  years  old.  The 
vast  stem  is  quite  flattened  to  the  wall,  and 
its  branches  spread  out  like  a fan  to  a prodi- 
gious extent  on  every  side.  1 he  gardener 
told  me  it  is  always  loaded  with  the  finest 
fruit,  with  which,  indeed,  the  whole  ground 
was  then  strewed.  Nothing  can  bo  more 
picturesque  than  the  view,  from  this  garden, 
of  the  long  corridors  and  ruined  cloisters, 
still  profusely  adorned  with  images  of  saints. 
In  most  monasteries  all  the  offices  were 
within  the  walls ; for  the  monks  performed 
every  thing  for  themselves.  St.  Benedict 
and  the  synod  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  817, 
require  expressly  that  the  bake-house  should 
be  within  tlicm.  The  bread  in  the  ancient 
monasteries  was  baked  twice,  and  often  kept 
so  long  that  it  wa.s  necessary  to  break  and 
pulverize  it  with  a mallet.*  The  Carthu- 
sians in  Paris,  and  the  monks  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Mariin-des-Champs,  had  contrivances 
for  grinding  com  and  making  better  bread, 
which  excited  great  aiieution.  In  817,  it 
was  also  required  that  there  should  be  en- 
closures set  apart  for  culinary  herbs,  in  the 
sowing  of  which,  we  may  remark,  tire  monks 
obsen-cd  no  lunar  superstitions,  though  Le 
Grand  d'Aussy  says,  that  such  preliminaries 
were  prescribed  by  common  cultivators  as 
indispensable,  f Among  the  officers  of  the 
monastery  of  Bobbio,  in  the  year  835,  we 
find  cited,  “ the  master  carpenter,  the  keeper 
of  the  vineyards,  the  keeper  of  the  orchard.  J 
The  swineherd  of  the  abbey  was  another 
Euimcus;  and  Homer  does  not  disdain  to 
tell  us  how  many  swine  he  had  to  look  after: 
though  he  does  not  add  what  so  many  conver- 
liies  ill  the  middle  ages  learned  from  experi- 
ence, that  his  occupation  was  a toilsome  one; 
for  as  John  de  Brie  found  when  ho  had  to 
drive  them  to  the  fields  and  forests,  and  back 
again  in  the  evening,  ‘ce  sent  de  rudes 
bestes  et  de  tnaulvaise  discipline,’  and  often 
he  did  not  know  whether  he  bad  not  lost 
some  of  them,  so  that  the  task  was  grievous 
and  almost  intolerable  to  him.”§  Some  of 
the  cdvfn  then,  as  Homer  calls  them, 

were  generally  found  at  the  monastery, 
where  their  presence  was  very  necessary ; 
for  pork  was  used  in  dressing  vegetables  by 
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the  most  austere  communities.*  Ducange 
cites  an  ancient  inventory  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Reiny,  at  Rbeims,  stating  that  it  pos* 
sessed  415  swine.  There  is  a letter  of 
Mappiiiins,  archbishop  ofRheims,  to  Villi- 
cu»,  bishop  of  Metz,  in  ilie  sixth  century. 
Solely  written  to  ask  the  price  of  swine. 
These  were  often  a royal  donation  to  monas- 
teries. There  are  many  chat  icrs  in  which 
the  French  kings  permit  certain  abbeys  to 
feed  their  swine  in  the  royal  forests.  The 
council  of  Paris,  in  1092,  aulhoiised  the  i 
monks  of  Conipie;'ne  to  send  their  swine  into  j 
that  forest,  and  forbad  any  seigneur  to  ask  a | 
tax  in  compensation.  Roger,  earl  of  Shrews*  j 
bury,  gives  to  the  monks  of  Onches  for  ever 
the  right  of  pasture  for  their  swine,  in  all 
his  forests.  The  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
do  not  disdain  to  notice,  that  in  90o,  there 
was  a dysentery  among  the  swine,  which 
destroyed  nearly  all  of  them  ; and  the  an- 
nals of  Ulster  recoid  asihe  first  achievement  j 
of  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  the  drowning  of  ■ 
all  the  swine  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  | 
Rechran.  Lodging  fur  the  herdsman  and  ! 
his  flocks  added,  therefore,  to  the  mass  uf  j 
buildings  round  the  cloister.  Ai  the  abbey 
6f  Froidinont,  three  leagues  from  Beauvais, 
the  hundred  lay-brothem  attended  so  much 
to  this  branch  of  industry,  that  in  the  one 
year  of  1230  they  sold  7000  flceces.f 

In  abbeys  must  he  sought  the  origin  of  the 
Artesian  wells.  J St.  Beiiiard’s  well,  in  the 
abbey  of  Oairmarais,  dug  in  1172,  is  ono 
of  the  deepest  in  France,  The  most  ancient 
known,  which  dates  from  1120,  is  in  the 
Carthusian  monastery  at  Lillers.  But  leaving 
the  lower  conns,  let  us  repair  to  the  main 
buildings.  These  were  not  carelessly  con-  j 
sirucicd  in  a day,  like  modern  works.  We  I 
learn  from  Orderic  Viiulis  that  eighty  years  t 
were  spent  in  building  the  noble  abbey  of  * 
St.  Ouen,  at  Ronen.J  In  1300,  Mar-  i 
gnerite,  second  wile  of  Edward  1.,  at.d  [ 
sister  of  Piiilip,  king  of  France,  began  to  I 
build  the  choir  of  the  Franciscan  church  in 
Loudon,  but  died  before  completing  it  and 
was  buried  there.  The  nave  of  the  church 
was  begun  by  John  de  Briten,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, ond  completed  by  Margaret,  countess 
of  Pembroke,  Gilbert  Clare,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  his  two  sisters,  Helena  dc  Spencer, 
and  Elizabeth  de  Burgh.  Twenty  years 
elapsed  before  the  church  wus  Gnished.li 
In  general,  the  monks  were  their  own  orebi- 
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teds.  All  the  magnibcenl  buildings  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  ninth  ceniurv, 
were  constructed  by  the  monks  themselves. 
Tuiilo,  the  learned  philosopher,  the  ])aintc  r 
and  musician,  was  above  all  cinineni  for  his 
skill  in  the  art  of  building.  Isenrich,  who 
was  also  a pi  lest,  was  an  excellent  cur|)eiUer, 
and  Rainer  ecpially  serviceable  as  a sione- 
cuiicr.  One  of  their  conlemporarie.s  observes, 
that  “men  can  judge  of  their  ability  by 
hM>kiug  at  the  church  oiid  monastery.’' 
“Clearly  it  ajipcars,”  he  says,  “ from  ihe 
nest  what  kind  of  birds  inhabit  it.  View 
tie  basilica  and  the  rloisicrof  the  monastery, 
and  you  will  not  wonder  at  what  1 lelate.’  * 
The  chiiix'h  was  begun  in  S30,  ond  fliiished 
in  live  years,  'i  he  present  edilice  of  the 
1 Grande  Chartreuse  was  built  by  D(nn  Mas- 
SMm,  prior  of  the  order,  and  another  monk, 
who  was  the  architect.  It  is  related  as  a 
circumsfaiice  attending  the  building  of  the 
vast  clmrcli  of  the  abbey  of  Si.  John*dcs- 
Vigtics,  at  SoivKons,  that  when  tho  two 
towers  were  completed,  both  of  them  master* 
pi*:ces  of  Gothic  architeeiure  fur  lighiness 
and  durability,  the  abbot,  Nicolas  Prud- 
hoinme,  mounted  to  ihe  suimnii  in  order  to 
place  ibo  cro.-ss  on  the  sjiiic  witii  hiv  own 
hands,  which  was  at  an  elevation  of  234 
feet.'!'  When  Herluiii,  ihe  louiider  of  Bcc, 
of  Daui.sh  race,  who  luid  been  a renowned 
knjglil  and  favourite  of  Duke  Robert,  and 
moved,  at  the  ago  of  lhiriy*scven,  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  was  building  the  abbey 
of  Bonneville,  William  of  Jnmiege  says, 
“that  heworked  ut  it  hituselflike  a cninimm 
labourer,  earning  the  slone.s,  sand,  and 
lime,  on  his  ahoiildei’s.  The  more  delicate 
ho  had  once  been  in  his  proud  vanity,  the 
more  humble  was  he  now,  and  patient  to 
support  all  kinds  of  l.-uigue  for  the  love  of 
God.’  J When  UadelKium,  son  of  the 
count  of  Alteiibourg,  ])it»]Hiscd  to  build  tho  I 
abbey  of  Muri,  he  applied  to  Embrice,  abbot 
of  Einsiedlen,  for  an  architect,  who  sent  him 
Rogiiihold  and  some  other  intmks.  § The 
monks  were,  however,  often  assisted  in  these 
works  by  the  confiaieriiiiy  of  builders,  which 
some  suppose  was  first  established  at  Char- 
tres. VVhen  a deputation  from  it  anived, 
it  was  a wondrous  spectacle,  we  are  told,  to 
sec  knights  and  barons  tied  to  carts,  and  in 
a spirit  of  penance  drawing  liuic,  wood,  and 
sioues.  Haimon,  abbot  of  St.  Pierre-de- 
Di^s,  in  Normandy,  in  u letter  to  the  monks 
of  a convent  in  England,  in  1145,  describes 
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iho  zeal  with  which  rich  and  powerful  nobles 
undertook  to  transport  the  materials  like 
common  labourers.  He  adds,  " that  during 
the  night  tajters  used  to  be  fastened  on  the 
carts,  and  that  men  used  to  watch,  chanting 
hvinns  and  canticles."  Many  of  these 
societies  were  formed  into  one  at  Strasbourg, 
in  1450,  by  Dotzinger,  architect  of  the 
cathedral.  There  was  a general  assembly 
of  these  lodges  at  Katisbon,  in  1459,  where 
rules  were  made  for  the  adniLssion  of  appren- 
tices, companions,  and  masters,  and  secret 
signs  were  adopted  for  mutual  recognition. 
This  association  was  confirmed  by  the  Ger- 
man emperors. 

Nothing  evinces  more  remarkably  the 
spirit  of  these  ages  than  the  custom  of  the 
nobility  residing  in  fortified  castles,  and 
the  monks  in  cloisters,  of  which  the  gates 
stood  open,  defended  only  by  faith.  How- 
ever, this  order  was  not  wholly  uniform, 
and  one  may  be  occasionally  surjirised  on 
finding  some  monasteries,  even  in  desert 
places,  fortified  like  castles.  The  old  monas- 
teries, indeed,  being  built  exactly  on  the 
plan  of  a Roman  house,  which,  in  the  last 
ages,  was  always  fortified,  easily  admitted 
of  defence  ; but  a little  reflection  will  soon 
clear  up  the  difficulty  The  fact  is  so.  The 
abbey  of  Monnt-Cassino  w as  fortified  with 
walls  and  toweis  by  the  abbot,  Hertharins, 
through  fear  of  the  Sarassins.*  By  a draw- 
bridge you  still  enter  the  monastery  of 
Grulla  Ferrata,  which  resembles  a castle 
cresting  the  wooded  hill.  Others  seem  by  I 
nature  forlified.  Thus  the  abbey  of  Stpiillaci  | 
is  strong  by  its  ]iosition,  on  a lofty  crest, 
surrounded  by  rocks  on  all  sides,  between 
two  rivers  which  surround  it,  to  which  cir- 
cumstance it  owed  its  preservation  from  the 
calamity  w hich  befcl  Calabria,  in  650,  when 
it  was  ravaged  by  the  Moors,  f The  great 
square  tower  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gennain- 
des-I‘res,  which  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  contribnled  to  save  that  house 
when  the  monk,  Abbon,  defended  it  against 
the  Normtins.  The  abbey  of  St.  Mcdard, 
at  Soissons,  was  fortified  with  ditches  and 
many  towers  by  Eudes,  count  of  Paris  and 
king  of  Neustria,  through  fear  of  the  Danes.  J 
In  later  times  Charles  V.  having  declared 
war  against  the  English  in  1368,  obliged 
Richard,  abbot  of  that  monastery,  to  fortify 
it  with  walls,  and  ditches,  and  towers,  lest 
the  enemy  should  take  possession  of  it  and 
thence  attack  Paris.§  However,  when  for 
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the  security  of  the  country  it  was  necessary 
that  a monastery  should  be  furtified,  the 
consent  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was 
indispensable.* 

These  houses  of  peace,  therefore,  bora 
marks  of  having  sustained  many  perils,  matiy 
injuries.  Perhaps,  at  this  moment,  as  they 
stand  before  us,  all  is  stillness  round  them, 
and  we  suppose  that  their  aerial  towers  and 
massive  walls  can  have  only  had  to  endure 
for  centuries  tho  wasting  breeze  which  has 
worn  the  pillar's  carving  and  mouldered  in 
his  niche  the  saint,  and  rounded  with  con- 
suming power  the  pointed  angels  of  each 
turret ; but  these  abbeys,  like  veterans,  worn 
and  unsubdued  through  so  many  ages, 
tempest-beaten,  and  shone  upon  by  the  pale 
and  humid  lustre  of  the  moon  throughout 
the  silent  night,  have  snfTered  from  every 
kind  of  fierce  destructive  agency  ; they  have 
been  alternately  exposed  to  the  hostile  rage 
of  Sarassins  and  Danes,  of  Huns  and  Nor- 
mans, of  Protestants  and  the  Blackbauds,  of 
tho  Jacobins  and  Constittitionalists  of  the 
present  day.  In  France,  during  ages  of 
faith,  they  were  often  pillaged  and  burnt  by 
the  Normans;  in  England  and  Ireland  by 
the  Danes ; in  Spain  by  the  Moors ; in 
Gennany  by  the  Huns  ; in  Italy  by  the 
Langobards,  Sarassins, and  Huns;  in  Sicily 
by  the  Sarassins,  whose  cruelties  to  the 
monks  there  are  related  in  the  affecting 
letter  of  the  Benedictines  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Placidus,  at  Messana,  to  Pope  Vite- 
liaiius,  in  the  year  669,  as  given  by  Leo  of 
Ostia. f The  abbey  of  Mount-Cassino  waa 
pillaged  by  tho  Lombards  in  589,  and  bunit 
by  tho  Sarassins  in  884.  The  abbey  of 
St.  Sylvester,  at  Nonantnla,  was  burnt  by 
the  H tins  in  900,  and  not  restored  till  nine 
years  had  elapsed, J “Seven  times,"  says 
a monk  relating  tho  various  fortunes  of  his 
own  monastery^  “ was  this  holy  place  violated 
by  perfidious  Christians,  or  by  pagans. 
First,  by  Christians  amidst  intestine  wars; 
another  time  by  the  Vandals ; a third  timo 
by  the  Sarassins  in  831  ; a fourth  time 
by  the  private  rapacity  of  a certain  woman 
in  the  reign  of  Pepin,  father  of  Charle- 
magne; the  fifth  time  by  the  Normans, 
which  was  desolatio  desolationum  ; the 
sixth  and  seventh  times  by  the  Hutts."§ 
“When  the  Danish  pirates,  under  Hastings 
and  Rollo,  ravaged  Neustria,  destroying  a 
great  number  of  remarkable  convents,  the 
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monks  fled  to  caverns  and  woods,  or  escaped 
to  other  countries,  carrjing  with  tliem 
the  bones  of  their  fathers  and  the  writings 
which  recorded  their  lives,  as  also  tlie 
charters  and  title-deeds  of  their  respective 
chuiches.  It  was  tlicn  that  Haspres,  near 
Cambrai,  became  enriched  with  the  bodies 
of  St.  Hugues,  of  St.  Aichadre  and  Ghent, 
in  Flanders,  with  those  of  St.  Wandrille, 
St.  Ansbort,  and  St.  Vulfran.”*  “ I should 
fill  a volume,"  says  Eckchard  IV.,  alluding 
to  the  Huns,  “if  I were  to  relate  all  that 
our  monks  sulTered  from  the  Sarassins. 
The  injury  which  they  did  to  St.  Gall, 
Pfeifers,  and  Coire,  was  immense.  Wo 
could  neither  make  use  of  the  mountains 
nor  cultivate  the  plains.  They  were  so 
bold  that  they  came  down  from  liarneck 
on  St.  Gall,  and  shot  arrows  at  the  pro- 
cession which  was  making  round  the  place. 
Affairs  became  .so  desperate,  that  the  .Ablmt 
Burkard,  after  his  pilgrimage  to  Home 
with  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  in  Dfhl,  was  no 
longer  able  to  nourish  the  monks,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  them  pertnis,sion  to 
j provide  for  them.selves  as  well  as  they 
j could.”  In  the  abbey  of  Morbac,  Dorn 
MarU-ne  found  the  tombs  of  seven  monks, 

I martyrs,  who  had  been  massacred  by  the 
Huns.f  Ingulphus  issoparticularinhi3ac- 
i count  of  the  massacre  att'rowland.when  the 
I Danes  burst  into  the  church,  tliat  he  meii- 
I tions  the  names  of  all  tlie  persons  occtipied 
j at  that  moment  in  the  celebration  of  mass. 

Theodore,  the  lord  abbot,  himself  was  cele- 
j brating;  brother  Elfgetus  as  deacon,  and 
I brother  Savinus  as  sub-deacon,  ministered ; 

and  brothers  Egelredus  imd  Ulricus  were 
I the  boys  who  bore  tlie  lights.  Eighty-four 
t monks  were  butchered,  some  of  them  past 
their  hundredth  year.  When  the  sub- 
prior Lethwynus  was  slain  in  the  refectory, 
brother  Tugarius,  a child  of  ten  years 
of  age,  of  the  most  beautiful  counti'n- 
anco  and  form,  seeing  his  senior  thus 
murdered,  entreated  the  pagans  that  they 
would  also  kill  him ; but  eount  Sidrok, 
moved  with  compassion,  tore  off  his  monas- 
tic cowl,  and  giving  him  a Danish  dress  or- 
dered him  to  follow  him,  and  in  this  way 
his  life  was  preserved  ; and  he  was  the 
only  person  who  escaped.  The  description 
which  is  given  of  the  return  of  the  other 
monks  to  the  smouldering  ruins  is  most 
affecting.  Then  it  was  that  Briestanus,  a 
chanter  of  the  monastery,  and  a most  elo- 
quent poet,  wrote  among  the  ashes  of 
Crowland  these  lines,  which  begin  : 

• Ord.  Vit,  Lib.  vi.  t Voyage  Lit.  138. 


“ Quomodo  sola  sedea  dudiim  regioa  domorum, 
Nobilis  Ecclesia,  nurer  arnica  Dell" 

The  Danes  visited  twice  the  sainted 
island  of  Iona,  and  burnt  the  monastery. 
Whatever  spot  was  most  distinguished  by 
popular  reverence,  thitlier  those  spoilers 
bimt  their  course.  An  Irish  geographer 
of  that  period,  describing  tlie  desolation,  | 
says,  “that  in  many  of  the  smaller  islands  | 
of  the  Irish  seas  not  even  a hermit  was  to  i 
lie  found."  In  fact,  they  thirsted  for  the 
blond  of  monk.s  and  the  plunder  of  abbeys.  1 
Twice  was  the  monastery  of  Bangor  de-  1 
S|)oiled  by  the  Danes.  On  the  latter  occasion  I 
the  venerable  abbot  and  hnO  monks  were  j 
massaert^d  in  one  day.  The  monastery  of  j 1 
the  English  at  Mayo,  the  holy  isle  of  i 
Iniscathy  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  i 
having  tlie  tomb  of  its  patron.  St.  Senanus,  : 
the  cells  of  St.  Kevin  in  the  valley  of  Glen- 
daloiigh,  tlie  monastety  of  tlie  Scelig  Isles  ! 
on  the  coast  of  Kerry,  ^^all  these  and  many 
other  seats  of  holiness  were  constantly  made 
the  scenes  of  nithless  devastation.  The  , 
cells  of  tile  monks  on  the  islets  of  Lough  ! 
Bee,  the  school  of  Clonard.  renowned 
throughout  Europe,  and  the  ancient  abbey 
of  Down,  the  hallowed  resting.plaee  of  the 
remains  of  St  Patrick,  were  at  different 
times  in  the  ninth  century  laid  desolate. 

In  short,  there  was  not  a single  monastery 
of  tiny  renown  which  was  not  plundered 
and  laid  waste  by  tlie  Danes  in  the  eighth 
mill  ninth  centuries,"  “ The  devoted 
courage,”  odds  an  historian,  “of  these  ! 
crowds  of  confessors,  who  still  returned  to  ; 
the  same  spot,  choosing  ratlier  death  than  ; 
to  leave  the  holy  place  untenanted,  pre 
Bents  one  of  those  affecting  pictures  of 
quiet  heroism  with  which  the  history  of 
the  church  abounds."  Hence  the  poet, 
describing  the  abbey  of  Lindisfame,  makes 
especial  mention  of  its  need  of  security ; 

" In  Saion  strength  that  abbey  frown’d 
With  niaasirc  arches  broad  and  round. 

That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 

On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  tow ; 

On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Done 
Had  pour'd  bis  impious  rage  in  vain ; 

And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these. 

Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 

Sconrged  by  the  wind's  eternal  sway. 

Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 

Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  hand." 

No  longer  then  should  these  towers  and 
battlcmcnLs  a.sloni.sli  us  on  arriving  at  the 
sainted  houses  of  St.  Benedict,  since  wo 
know  that  their  inhabitants  might  so  often 
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have  complained,  like  the  people  of  Rimini 
of  old  when  Ctesnr  passed  the  Rubicon, 
that  they  were  always  sure  to  behold  the 
first  camps  and  to  receive  the  first  shocks 
of  war;  and  indts)d  we  read  expressly,  that 
when  the  Normans  besieged  Paris,  the 
monks  were  the  principal  objects  of  their 
fur)’.  Not  alone  external  defences  but,  to 
obviate  the  consequence  of  surjirise,  ses’ret 
chambers  also  were  often  necessary  within 
the  walls,  to  provide  against  sudden  visits 
from  the 

**\yptov  ai^firfrify,  Kpartpov  fitjarapa 

j for  he  too  figured  even  among  Christian 
hosts  in  the  new  capacity  of  destroyer  of 
i monasteries,  soanalogous  to anold  Ifomeric 
I avocation.  Understanding  now  the  cau.se 
I which  called  for  castellated  walla,  if  su<  h 
I there  be,  let  us  cast  our  eyes  on  other  parts, 

I and  proceed  exploring. 

! Writers  of  the  middle  ages  speak  with 
I admiration  of  the  architecture  of  many  ab- 
I beys.  William  of  llalmesbuiy  says  of 
\ Tewkesbury,  “there  is  the  stately  abbey 
J built  by  Robert,  son  of  Uamon,  wtierc  the 
beauty  of  the  buildings  and  the  charity  of 
the  monks  enchants  the  eyes  of  those  that 
come  there,  and  soothes  their  minds.  What 
shall  I say,"  he  exclaims,  “of  Thomey  and 
of  the  beauty  of  its  buildings,  in  which  this 
of  itself  is  wonderful,  how,  among  those 
lakes  and  marshes,  it  should  rest  on  solid 
foundations  ?"t  “The  sun,”  says  Leland, 
speaking  of  Ht  Alban's,  “hath  not  seen 
either  a city  so  finely  seated  or  a gooeilier 
abbey,  whether  a man  consider  the  endow- 
ments, or  the  largeness,  or  the  incompa- 
I rable  magnificence  thereof.  A man  that 
I saw  the  abbey  would  say,  verily  it  were  a 
I city,  BO  many  gates  there  are  in  it,  and 
I some  of  brass,  so  many  towers,  and  a most 
stately  church,  upon  which  attend  tliree 
others,  also  standing  gloriously  in  one  and 
the  same  churchyard,  all  of  passing  fine 
and  curious  workmanship.” 

In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  monastery  of 
Hexham  exhibited  the  highest  perfection  of 
art.  Its  stones  were  finely  [Kilished,  its  walls 
and  columns  lofty,  and  it  had  spiral  stairs  to 
the  top  of  each  tower.  Eddius,  who  had 
been  at  Ibime,  where  he  wrote  St.  Wilfrid  s 
life,  declares  that  no  building  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps  was  equal  to  it.  The  superb 
arched  doors  of  St.  Joseph's  chapel,  and  the 
I e.xquisitely-beautiful  tracer)’  still  discernible 

• vi. 

f WU.  Malm,  de  Gcatia  Pontif.  Anglarum, 
Lib. iv. 
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among  the  shattered  walls,  attest  what  was 
the  splendour  of  the  buildings  of  Glaston- 
bury. In  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard, 
upon  the  heights  w ithout  the  gates  of  Sala- 
mancha,  is  a spiral  staircase,  which  only 
touches  at  the  bottom  and  the  top.  It  was 
constructed  by  a monk  of  the  house  of 
eminent  sanctity,  and  it  is  so  solid  that 
the  French  and  English  carried  up  all 
their  artillery  upon  it.  Charles  III.  sent 
architects  to  exiuniiie  it,  who  pronounced 
its  construction  to  lar  a work  of  art  exceed- 
ing their  ingenuity. 

The  religious  orders,  however,  in  the 
earliest  ages,  were  not  ambitious  in  respect 
to  splendour  of  buildings.  “The  ancient 
monks  of  our  order,"  says  Trithemius,  “ in-  | 
habited  humble  and  dark  cells  ; but  their  i 
hearts  were  lucid  and  splendid  with  the 
light  of  Divine  love,  and  illumined  by  tlie  j 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures:"* — a sen-  i 
tence  which  is  continually  repeated  in  i 
monastic  writings  of  a later  date.f 

The  momi-stery  which  St.  Martin  erected  j 
iu  a secret  place  two  tniles  from  the  church 
of  Tours,  and  in  which  eighty  disciples 
lived  with  him,  was  only  a wooden  build- 
ing ; and.  throughout  the  ages  of  faith, 
innumerable  religious  houses  were  of  the 
same  character.  Such  was  the  Augusti- 
nian  convent  in  which  Luther  was  profes- 
sed: the  fiiundatious  were  hardly  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground ; it  had  only  a 
wooden  altar ; the  south  wall  was  three 
feet  in  height,  the  rest  being  formed  of  old 
planks.  It  was  a true  stable  of  Bethlehem. J 

Even  where  the  greatest  magnificence 
prevailed,  there  were  many  traces  of  the 
ancient  sinqdicity.  Dom  Martene,  on 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Clairvaux,  describes 
the  cell  of  St.  Bernard  in  that  abbey,  built 
for  him  in  his  infirmities  by  Guillaume 
de  Champeaux,  bishop  of  Chalons.  “ There 
is  no  chimney  to  it,”  he  says,  “ but  under 
his  bed  was  a great  stone  with  holes  through 
it,  under  which  a brazier  used  to  be  kindled 
without  his  perceiving  it : for  he  would 
not  have  allowed  his  room  to  be  wanned 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  their  intention. 
His  bed  is  still  here  ; the  room  opens  on 
a little  chapel,  where  he  used  to  say 
mass.” 

“ There  has  been  lately  erected  in  Lom- 
bardy a house  of  our  order,”  says  a Carthu- 
sian, “so  magnificent,  that  many  wonder 
our  order  would  admit  it ; but  to  fly  the 
indignation  of  princes. — which  mighteasily 

* In  Chronic.  Hirsaug. 

t Annales  Novesiens-  ap.  Martene,  VcL  Script, 
iv,  556.  I Audin,  Vie  de  Lather,  i.  151. 
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be  excited  if  any  thing  were  opposed  to 
them, — when  they  build  such  houses  sump- 
tuously, some  indulgence  may  be  made.”* 

La  Marechale  d'Ancre,  under  the  regency 
of  Mary  de  Medicis,  offered  to  build,  at 
her  sole  expense,  the  church  for  the  Car- 
melites, in  the  Rue  Vaugirard,  at  Paris, 
provided  they  would  adopt  the  plan  of  an 
architect  which  she  admired  ; but  these 
humble  men  considered  tlie  plan  t(X>  mag- 
niBcent  for  their  order,  and  generously 
refused  to  accept  her  offer.  God  rewarded 
the  exact  observance  of  his  servants,  and  i 
procured  them  such  plentiful  alms  from 
the  faithful,  that  in  a few  years  tlieir 
church  was  built.f 

The  monasteries  of  the  Capuchins,  which 
were  on  the  same  plan  in  all  countries, 
were  always  to  be  constructed  like  the 
houses  of  the  poor,  of  lath  and  plaster, 
and  uncaned  timber;  to  contain  not  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  brethren  at  most,  in 
order  that  the  rule  and  holy  poverty  might 
be  observed  with  more  perfection  and  less 
impediment,  according  to  the  desire  of  St. 
Francis.;  To  the.se  houses  the  words  of 
St. , Jerome  might  be  applied  : “ In  Christi 
villa  tota  rusticitas  est."  The  furniture 
was  to  be  such  as  the  poor  use ; and  their 
churches  to  be  so  small  as  not  to  contain 
more  than  6fty  persons.  The  convent 
itself  was  to  contain  only  small  poor  cells, 
built  without  art  or  beauty.§  In  truth, 
generally,  all  that  the  good  monk  asked 
was  “a  simple  dwelling,  where  he  might 
sit  and  talk  of  time  and  change,  as  the 
world  ebbs  and  flows,  himself  unchanged." 
When  the  doge  and  senate  of  Venice 
desired  that  the  Capuchins  should  serve 
their  newly-erected  splendid  church  of  the 
Holy  Saviour,  built  on  the  cessation  of  the 
plague,  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a decree 
from  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  authorising 
them  to  accept  it-il  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  the  monasteries  in  general  were 
built  without  much  cost.  Some  unculti- 
vated land,  and  a small,  plain  building, 
with  a chapel,  satisfied  the  first  wants  of 
men  whose  great  object  was  to  make 
known  the  word  of  God.  and  to  sanctify 
their  own  souls  by  contemplation  and 
labour.  When  Charles  the  eighth,  abbot 
of  Villers,  came  in  the  year  697  to  that 
monastery,  he  found  there  nothing  but 
little  thatched  houses,  and,  as  it  were,  the 

* Petr.  Saloras  d«  Vita  Carthasiana,  Lib.  U. 

} iii.  r.  9. 

t Doeilhdo,  Vie  de  S.  Jean  de  ta  Croix,  liv.  x. 

7 Annalea  Capneinonun,  ad  an.  1599. 

i Ibid.  ad.  an.  1538.  |i  Ibid,  ad  an.  157R 


huts  of  shepherds  ; and  he  first  built  there 
two  dormitories  of  stone,  and  many  ofifices.* 

The  early  monasteries  of  Ireland  and 
Gaul  often  resembled  those  of  Egypt  in 
primitive  times,  of  which  the  cells  were 
but  woerlen  huts,  sometimes  so  low  that 
one  could  not  stand  upright  in  them.f 
The  ancient  church  of  the  abbey  of  Ci- 
teaux,  consecrated  in  1100,  iu  which  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Albcric  were  buried,  was  j 
not  more  than  fifteen  feet  wide.  It  bad  j 
only  three  windows  in  the  sanctuary,  and  ; 
two  in  the  nave.  Similarly,  the  original 
church  of  Cluny  was  very  small.  Men  did 
not  postpone,  therefore,  holy  purposes  for 
want  of  money.  St.  Columban  was  not 
obliged  to  raise  vast  subscriptions  before 
going  to  fix  himself  to  the  Vosges.  Riches 
were  not  wanting  to  make  such  foundations. 
Hear  how  the  first  Franciscans  that  came 
to  England  were  lodged.  “ The  friar 
minors."  saith  Slow,  “ first  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, at  Dover,  nine  in  number ; five  of 
them  remained  at  Canterbury,  and  did 
then  build  the  first  convent  of  friar  minors 
that  ever  was  in  England  ; the  other  four 
came  to  I.ondon,  and  Imlged  at  the  preach- 
ing friars  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  and 
then  hired  a house  in  Cornhill  of  John 
Travers,  one  of  the  sheriffs.  They  builded 
there  little  cells,  wherein  they  inhabited. 
The  devotion  of  the  citizens  towards  them, 
and  also  the  multitude  of  friars  so  increased, 
that  they  were  removed  by  the  citizens  to 
a place  in  St.  Nicholas  Shainhles,  which 
John  Iwyn,  citizen  and  mercer  of  London, 
appropriated  to  tlie  use  of  the  said  friars, 
who  became  himself  a lay-brother.” 

The  convents  of  St.  Theresa  were  placed 
wherever  she  could  obtain  a spot,  within 
four  walls.  While  proposing  to  commence 
the  reform  of  the  Carmelite  order,  she  set 
out,  in  the  month  of  June,  to  examine  a 
house  which  had  been  offered  to  her  for 
the  purpose  by  Don  Raphael  Megia  Velas- 
quez. She  was  accompanied  by  one  nun, 
and  Father  Julian  d'Avila.  They  lost 
their  way.  and  no  one  could  direct  them  to 
the  plane,  which  was  called  Dun  elle ; the 
name  being  hardly  known.  The  int  nse 
heat  rendered  this  the  most  painful  of  her 
journeys.  At  last,  about  night-fall,  they 
arrived  there,  and  found  it  a poor  isolated 
peasant's  house,  near  a stream,  wholly  un- 
protected from  sun  or  wind.  This  place, 
nevertheless,  was  safficient  for  her  purpose. 

* Hist.  Monuterii  ViUxriena.i.  3.  sp.  Mxriene, 
Thee.  Anec.  iii. 

t Sulpic.  Sever.  Dielog.  i.  2. 
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and  to  supply  all  that  was  wanting  for  her 
first  monastciy;  she  destined  the  porch 
for  the  chapel,  the  garret  for  the  choir,  the 
chamber  for  the  dormitory,  and  half  of  the 
kitchen,  when  divided  into  two  parts,  for 
the  refectory.  Such  was  the  building  that 
served  for  the  celebrated  reform  of  this 
order.  To  this  house  retired  f'ather  John 
de  St.  Matthia.s,  with  one  labourer,  and 
they  made  the  alterations  she  ])oinled  out. 
living  meanwhile  on  the  alms  which  people 
of  the  neighbounng  village  gave  them.  It 
was  in  this  house  that  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  made  the  solemn  dedication  of  him- 
self.to  the  imilation  of  the  sufferings  of 
Jesus,  putting  on  the  habit  prescribed  by 
St.  Theresa,  and  exhibiting  a spectacle  to 
the  neighbourhood  which  astonished  and 
edified  all  the  people.  To  his  j)oor  chapel 
flocked  crowds  of  devout  peasants,  who 
beheld  every  thing  about  him  with  sur- 
prise and  reverence.  St.  Theresa  speaks 
of  this  foundation  with  rapture.  “The 
poverty  of  this  house,”  she  says,  “ did  not 
displease  the  holy  father ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  delighted  him.  O Lord  God, 
how  little  capable  are  proud  buildings  and 
external  pleasures  to  give  intemal  consola- 
tion ! I conjure  you,  my  sisters,  and  you, 
my  fathers,  to  remain  always  in  great  de- 
tachment with  respect  to  magnificent  and 
sumptuous  houses,  and  to  have  always 
before  your  eyes  the  founder  of  our  order, 
who,  by  poverty  and  humility,  arrived  at 
the  eternal  enjoyment  of  the  presence  of 
God.  In  proportion  as  the  body  has  fewer 
comforts,  the  soul  receives  more  joy.  What 
advantage  can  we  derive  from  great  build- 
ings, when  one  cell  must  suffice  us  T’* 
Nevertheless,  the  piety  of  the  faithful  was 
seldom  satisfied  until  these  poor  monas- 
teries were  constructed  at  least  on  a greater 
scale.  In  16J7,  this  house  at  Durvelle 
was  converted  into  a magnificent  convent, 
one  of  the  most  commodious  in  Old  Castile. 
It  is  a masterpiece  of  art.  without  any 
profane  ornaments.  The  original  chapel, 
so  poor  in  itself,  but  so  precious  from  the 
tears  which  have  been  shed  in  it,  is  pre- 
served in  an  angle  of  the  cloister. 

Such  were  the  humble  beginnings  of 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  abbeys.  “Won- 
der not,"  says  a monastic  historian,  “you 
who  read  this,  at  the  constancy  of  our 
fathere,  who  constructed  all  the  edifices 
which  you  behold  with  the  alms  of  the 
poor.  It  was  not  a king,  it  was  not  a 
count,  or  any  great  man,  who  built  this ; 

• P.  DosiiWc,  Vie  de  S.  Jean  do  la  Croix,  1. 


but  it  arose  amidst  poverty  and  tribula- 
tion.”* 

Kings,  however,  did  often  interfere  for 
such  purposes.  John  V.,  king  of  Portugal, 
during  a dangerous  illness,  vowed  to  erect, 
upon  his  recovery,  a convent  for  the  use  of 
the  poorest  priory  in  the  kingdom ; and 
finding,  upon  inquiiy,  that  this  was  at 
IMafrn,  where  twelve  Franciscans  lived 
together  in  a hut,  he  fulfilled  his  vow,  by 
erecting  there,  in  1717,  the  present  mag- 
nificent abbey,  the  Escurial  of  Portugal,  a 
palace,  a convent,  and  a church  of  impos- 
ing magnitude,  in  a bleak,  solitai'V  countiy, 
within  view  of  the  sea,  ten  miles  from 
Cintra. 

But  let  us  resume  our  examination  of  the 
monastic  buildings.  In  the  vaulted  refec- 
tory of  Clairvaux  were  two  rowsof  pillars  and 
four  rows  of  tables.  The  great  hall  of  the 
monks  ofCanterbury  measured  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  forty  in  breadth. 
The  refectory  of  Cluny  was  thirty-eight 
j)aces  long  and  twenty-four  broad.  There 
were  six  tables  down  the  length  and  three 
at  the  extremity,  namely,  that  of  the  pre- 
sident, which  w’as  higher  than  all  the 
others,  that  of  the  greater  prior  on  the 
right,  and  that  of  the  claustral  prior  on 
the  left.  The  walls  were  beautifully  painted 
with  stories  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, and  with  figures  of  the  princely 
founders  and  benefactors  of  Cluny.  There 
w as  also  an  immense  image  of  Christ,  and 
a representation  of  the  last  judgment.f 
The  refectory  of  the  great. abbey  of  St. 
Alban's  was  adorned  with  tapestry,  and 
that  at  Gloucester  with  portraits  of  the 
kings  of  England  in  fresco.  Generally 
some  devout  painting  or  inscription  occu- 
pied the  refectory  walls.  In  that  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Bernard  I was  stnjck  with 
a portrait  of  an  old  monk,  stooping  over 
the  pages  of  Boethius.  In  that  of  the 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Calci  I saw  painted 
in  fresco  a queen  of  France,  serving  dinner 
to  the  monks  with  her  own  hands,  and 
under  the  picture  these  words,  “ Ipsa  pias 
regina  epulas  parat,  ipsa  ministrat.”  Over 
the  door  of  the  refectory  of  the  great 
Dominican  convent  at  Bologna,  is  this 
inscription,  which  describes  the^  order  to 
be  observed  there — 

“Ut  momor  vitir  pie  fiuctor  orans  ingredero 
Ul  subriiis  audiens  iutiis  rt-ficc  re, 

Ut  Deo  gratus  psalltns  igrederu.” 

* Chronic.  Morigniacensis  Mon.  Lib.  i.  ap. 
DucbcMiie,  tom.  iv. 

f Chronic.  Cluniacens. 
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The  second  line  refi.-rs  to  the  readin"s  ] 
which  took  ))liicc  during  dinner;  to  which 
Ives  de  Chartres  alludes,  writing  to  certain  i 
monks  in  these  words,  " I might  say  more, 
i but  this  is  enough  for  those  who  daily  hear 
the  sacred  Scriptures  read."*  The  his- 
torians of  the  abbey  of  St  (Jail  exjiressly 
mention  that  selections  from  the  holy 
Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  the  holy 
fathers,  and  the  history  of  .Josephus,  were 
read  every  day  at  table. 

Buildings  for  hospitality  fonned  a large 
portion  of  monastic  piles.  The  apartments 
for  guests  were  oftm  magniiieent,  and  in 
French  abbeys  were  sometimes  wainscoted 
with  Irish  oak,  as  the  room  in  the  palace 
of  King  Charles,  which  was  called  from  it. 
The  Cistercians  always  had  aXenodochium 
I adjoining  the  abbey,  where  every  one  Wiis  j 
I received  and  relieved, t 

Thus  we  read,  that  KingAlfonso,  wishing 
to  please  the  Most  High,  at  the  prayer  of 
his  serene  wife,  Eleanor,  built  a monastery 
of  Cistercians,  near  the  city  of  Burgos,  in 
a style  of  great  magnificence,  and  near  it 
a hospital,  admirable  for  its  buildings  and 
decoration,  which  he  so  richly  endowed, 
that  all  travellers,  at  any  hour  of  the  day, 
on  applying  there,  were  provided  with 
what  they  wanted ; and  every  night  all 
who  chose  might  lodge  there : and  the 
sick  were  kejit  there  till  their  death  or 
recovery ; and  by  the  hands  of  women  and 
men  of  mercy  all  things  necessary  were 
given  to  them.J 

The  historian  of  Crowland  says,  that  the 
venerable  Abbot  John,  in  his  last  years, 
built  that  solemn  and  sumptuous  hospice 
which  stands  between  the  church  and  the 
j gates  of  the  abbey,  in  order  that  strangers 
and  guests  of  greater  dignity  might  be 
lodged  there.§ 

In  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Tron,  it  is  stated  that  there 
! were  within  the  enclosure  two  housi'a  of 
the  poor,  the  one  for  summer  to  lodge 
them,  and  the  other  for  winter,  with  fire- 
places to  warm  tliem.!| 

In  the  monastery  of  Durlmtn  there  was 
the  common  house,  to  have  a fire  kept  in  it 
all  the  winter,  for  the  monks  to  come  and 
warm  themselves  at  it,  ns  they  were  not 
allowed  a fire  in  their  own  chambers. 
“Besides  which  there  was  a famous  house 

• Epist.  cxcii. 

t Notit.  Abbat.  Ord.  Ciat.  I. lb.  vii.  57. 

j Rodeiici  Toletani  de  lleb.  Hispaniac,  Liv, 
vii.  c.  34.  4 InRuIpbi  Hist. 

I Chronic.  Abb.  S.  Trudonis,  Liv.  x.  ap.  Dachcr. 
Spicileg.  vii. 


of  hospitality,  called  the  guest-hall,  within  I 
the  abbey-garth  of  Durham,  on  the  west  [ 
side  towards  the  water,  in  which  entertain-  j 
ment  was  given  to  all  sorts,  noble  and  j 
gentle,  and  of  what  degree  soever  that  ij 
came  thither  ns  strangers,  their  entert.ain-  | 
ment  not  laing  inferior  to  any  place  in 
England,  both  for  the  goodness  of  their 
diet,  the  sweet  and  dainty  funiiture  of  their 
lorlging,  and  generally  all  things  necessary 
for  travellers  ; and  with  all  this  entertain- 
ment the  monks  commanded  not  any  one 
to  depart  while  he  continued  of  honest 
and  good  behaviour.  This  hall  is  a goodly, 
brave  place.  like  unto  the  body  of  a church, 
supported  on  cither  side  by  very  fine 
pillars,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  hall  was  a 
large  range  for  the  fire.  The  chambers 
j and  lodgings  belonging  to  it  were  richly 
fumi.shed,  especially  one  called  the  kings 
chamber,  deserving  that  name."* 

.At  (ilastonbury,  the  gothic  hostel  be- 
longing to  the  abbey,  called  the  abbot's 
inn,  for  pilgrims,  still  exists.  It  was  for  . 
the  aecoinniodation  of  persons  who  could  | 
not  be  lodged  within  the  abbey.  ' 

Though  we  before  had  occasion  to  speak  ‘ 
of  ecH'lesiastical  ho^^pitality  in  general,  wo  | 
cannot  visit  the  monasteries  without  briefly  ! 
recurring  to  it  in  reference  to  the  charity 
of  the  religious  orders.  At  the  monas-  ’ 
tery  of  Nitria,  on  a mountain  forty  miles  i 
from  .Alexandria,  tlierc  was  a hostel  ever 
open  for  strangers,  where  they  might  re-  1 
main  two  or  three  years,  or  as  long  as  they  I 
wished : only  the  first  week  could  they  l)c 
without  employment.  After  eight  days  ! 
they  were  nspiired  to  work  either  in  the  , 
gardens  or  in  the  bakehouse,  or  to  a.ssist  ‘ 
in  singing  the  office.  Books  were  kept  for  | 
the  learned.  Such  was  the  influence  of  | 
monastic  hospitality  in  the  first  ages,  that  | 
it  was  the  custom  even  for  the  citizens  of 
Oryrynchus,  wlu^re  every  stranger  was  re- 
ceived as  a brother,  to  keep  watch  at  the 
gates  for  poor  pilgrims,  to  invite  them  to 
tlieir  houses.  Hospitality  was  thus  prac- 
tised by  the  monks  from  tbe  earliest  times. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  when  Mathew 
was  abbot  of  St.  Martin  lo-Champs,  at 
Paris,  the  hosjntality  and  charity  of  that 
monastery  were  most  remarkable.  " It 
was  regarded,”  we  read,  “ as  a kind  of 
common  asylum  alxive  all  those  of  France 
for  bishops,  abbots,  lay  noblemen,  monks, 
clerks,  ami  poor  people.  The  house  was 
always  full,  and  every  one  was  received 

• Ancient  Monuments  of  the  monastic  church 
of  Durham,  133. 
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with  a smiling  countenance,  which  no  im- 
portunity of  the  crowds  could  ever  alter.”* 
“If  tho  monks,"  .says  Peter  the  Venerable, 
“ were  to  w a.sh  the  feet  of  all  the  strangers 
that  come  to  Cluny,  and  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  them,  tliey  could  do  nothing 
else  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  Wo  do  what 
we  can.  Eveiy  day  we  wash  the  feet  and 
hands  of  three  strangers,  and  offer  bread 
with  wine."t 

At  Cluny  there  was  no  porter  placed  at 
the  gate  ; for  tho  gates  were  always  open 
to  every  one  from  morning  till  night,  and 
strangers  had  only  to  enter,  and  they 
found  every  thing  prepared  for  them.;  In 
abbeys,  however,  where  there  was  a porter, 
his  duty  was  to  show  benignity  to  all 
comers,  “To  all  strangers  at  the  gates  of 
our  convents,"  say  the  commentators  on 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  “our  friars  must 
speak  sweetly,  even  though  the  persons 
who  come  there  be  rude  and  importunate  ; 
for  though  one  cannot  always  give  them 
alms,  one  can  refuse  them  with  gentleness ; 
and,  it  is  certain,  that  a sweet  word  edifies 
seculars,  whereas,  the  rude  reply  of  one 
porter,  or  other  friar  conversing  with  secu- 
lars, would  scandalize  them  greatly. ”§  St. 
Benedict  in  his  rule  required  the  porter 
to  be  an  old  and  wise  man,  mature  in  iiian- 
ncrs.'l  In  fa<d,  no  one  disdained  the  office. 
St.  V’illibald,  from  being  dean,  was  made 
porter  of  the  monastery  of  Mount-Cassino, 
without  its  being  regarded  as  a deroga- 
tion. This  was  he  who  afterwards  preached 
the  gospel  through  Bavaria,  and  died  a 
holy  death  in  787T.  The  Benedictines 
were  always  true  to  the  hospitable  charges 
of  their  great  founder. 

“I  cannot  speak  in  sufficient  detail," 
says  Orderie  Vitalis,  “of  the  hospitality  of 
the  monks  of  Bee.  Let  one  ask  the  Bur- 
gundians, Spaniards,  and  other  persons 
who  come  from  far  and  near,  and  they 
will  answer  and  say  tnily,  with  what  be- 
nignity they  used  to  Ih^  received  by  tl>e 
religious.  The  gate  of  Bee  is  open  to  all 
travellers,  and  no  one  there  is  ever  refused 
bread.  What  shall  I add?  May  He  who 
has  begun,  and  who  entertains  the  good 
which  shines  in  them,  maintain  it  unto 
their  arrival  at  the  port  of  salvation."** 

The  abbey  of  Morbac,  in  a fearful  desert, 
used  to  be  called  “ Vivarium  peregrino- 

* Bibliothec.  CluniaceiiB,SM. 

t S.  Pet.  Ven.  Epist.  Lib.  i.  28. 

2 Ib.  Lib.  i.  28. 

f Louis  do  Paris,  Expos,  de  fa  Kiglo  dea  FP. 
Miaeura,  3.  fl  C.  66.  2 Hist.  Caaoiaeiu. 

••  Lib.  iv. 


rum,"  as  Dom  Martene  remarks.  It  is  said 
that  Martin,  abbot  of  Alne,  in  Hainaut, 
having  placed  over  the  gate  of  his  monas- 
tery the  following  line,  with  this  punctua- 
tion, 

" Porta  patens  eito  mtlli;  claudatui  honesto," 

was  deprived  in  consequence  of  his  dig- 
nity. In  certain  monasteries  of  Italy,  be- 
sides the  usual  hospitality,  the  abbot  had 
always  three  poor  persons  at  his  private 
table.  The  rector  of  a college  at  Rome 
arriving  at  Subiaco,  and  finding  no  room 
in  the  inns,  sent  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Scho- 
lastics, to  ask  whether  he  could  lodge  five 
of  his  students.  The  hospitality  of  this 
house  must  have  resembled  that  of  the 
Phieacians,  who,  as  Homer  says,  used  not 
only  to  receive  every  one  coming  to  them 
from  east  or  west,  but  furnish  them  with 
an  escort,  and  youths  to  conduct  them,  and 
means  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
journey ; for  the  answer  of  that  holy  man 
was  sent  back  along  with  five  horses,  to 
carry  them  up  to  the  monastery. 

William  of  Malmesbury  records,  that,  in 
the  monastery  of  Redding,  founded  by 
King  Henry  I.,  for  monks  of  Cluny,  it 
being  a great  thoroughfare,  more  money  was 
e.xponded  in  hospitably  entertaining  poor 
guests,  titan  in  supporting  tho  whole  com- 
munity of  monks.  In  another  monastery, 
there  used  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
tables  laid  out  in  one  day.*  In  1310, 
an  abbot  gave  a feast  to  six  thonsand  guests, 
for  whom  were  prepared  three  thousand 
dishes.  In  the  monastery  of  Villers,  the 
key  of  the  cellar  used  to  be  placed  in  a cleft 
in  the  neighbouring  rock,  and  wliocver 
wanted  wine  might  there  take  it  for  his 
necessity.!  In  the  year  1058,  the  vener- 
able Father  Abbot  Wulkctulus  gave  to  the 
monastery  of  Crowland,  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  at  Spoldyng,  with  all  the  buildings 
belonging  to  it,  to  defray  tho  expense  of 
hospitality  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich,  of 
whom  there  was  generally  there  a great 
concourse.;  Similarly,  the  church  of  Hesel 
was  to  be  assigned  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
to  the  prior  and  canons  of  Gisborne,  be- 
cause they  give  to  every  one  asking,  and 
apply  their  goods  to  hospitality  witli  such 
zeal  that  no  one  departs  from  them  empty- 
handed.§  The  abbot  Suger  provided  for 
the  exercise  of  a most  ingenious  and  needful 

* Bolland,  die  11  Jan.  c.  vii. 

t Hist.  Mod.  VUlariensis,  Lib.  ii.  Prol.  ap.  Mar- 
tene, Thes.  Anec.  iii.  2 Hist.  Ingulphi,  66. 

! Epiat.  Inn.  iu.  Lib.  xUi.  208. 
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hospitality ; for  he  established  twelve  monks 
in  the  priory  of  St  Denis,  who  were  bound 
to  entertain  three  converted  Jews.* 

One  ean  readily  understond,  from  these 
details,  that  large  provision  was  necessary 
to  meet  such  demands  upon  monastic  bene-  j 
volence,  since  the  reception  of  strangers 
within  religious  houses  was  not  to  resem- 
ble what  the  poet  speaks  of, — 

" prompt,  bnt  cold  ; 

A loTclvas  •ervice,  bought  and  sold." 

Hence,  in  the  cellars  of  the  abbey  of  Citoaiix 
there  were,  in  ItlOi,  twenty  thousand 
measures  of  wine,  classed  according  to  the 
ages  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  years  ; and 
tliere  were  amphoras  of  baked  earth,  con- 
taining wines  of  Clovoujeaux,  which  dated 
from  the  preaching  of  St.  Bernard. f 
The  sarcastic  inference  which  tlie  mo- 
dems generally  draw  from  hearing  such 
details  might  suggest  a painful  reflection 
here.  Alciuous,  while  entertaining  Clysses, 
adds  this  encouragement  to  his  invitation 
to  feast  on — 

Sfppa  Rol  dXX^ 

fiirjjs  rjp»»v,  oT€  Ko'  woir  iv  fityapcuriv 
daufv^  wapa  <rp  r'  dXd;rf*  **1  crouri  T€Kt<r<ri», 
ijfUTffnjt  aprrjjt  fuptftjpims. 

Alas  1 nature  seems  to  have  degenerated 
since  those  times  : for  the  monk  w ho  now 
receives  a stranger  to  liospihdity  might 
adopt  the  converse  of  this  invitation,  and 
say,  “Eat  and  drink,  that  you  may  pro- 
claim to  your  countrymen,  when  you  arc 
at  table  in  your  own  house  with  your  wife 
and  children,  that  the  monk  is  always 
what  the  Pharisees  said  our  JI aster  was, — 

‘ a drunkard  and  a glutton  !'  ” 

Pisistratus  says  to  Telemachus,  that  a 
guest  remembers  all  his  days  the  lio.spita- 
ble  gifts  of  hosts.J  Tlie  guests  of  monks, 
in  modem  times,  have  furnished  an  ex- 
ception. Capefigue  speaks  ironically  of 
the  sweet  life  reserved  for  p<;nitent  barons 
in  Citeaux  and  Clainaux.  and  seems  to 
think  that,  like  Homer’s  heroes,  the  monks 
were  always  at  table,  and  that  they  did  or 
said  nothing  until  they  had  satisfied  tlieir 
minds  with  eating  and  drinking : as  if 
every  minute  one  might  say  of  them — 

ol  d'  iv  6vtto6'  froi/io  vpoKtifnva  x*^pat  ZoXXor. 

• Lebcuf,  Hist,  du  Dioc^e  de  Paris,  iii.  210. 

4 Coniptes  MSS.  de  f Ab  Cttcaux,  Bib.  du 
Roi  ap.  Capefigue.  } xv.  54. 


I.S?  Grand  d'Aussy  attacks  them  with  great 
bitterness,  in  a long  chapter  upon  sauces 
and  ragouts.  It  is  in  vain  to’exi>ostulate 
with  such  adversaries,  who  cannot  be  made 
to  comjirehend  what  were  the  consolations  , 
j of  faith.  But  the  tnith  is,  that  the  pro- 
vision made  for  the  monks  w as  of  a different  I 
kind  : their  daily  bread  was  not  what  men 
of  this  kind  so  greatly  esteemed, — what 
Homer  calls  the  medicine  for  grief;  that 
wliich  induces  forgetfulness  of  all  evils; 
such  wine  as  Helen  poured  out  to  Telema- 
chus, which  could  dispel  all  desire  of 
weeping,  even  though  one  hail  lost  a father 
or  a mother,  or  had  Siam  perish  before 
one's  eyes  a brother  or  a dear  son. — but  a i 
chapter  of  the  Imitation,  more  efficacious 
to  console  tlieir  spirits  than  all  the  mixtures 
of  Plgypt. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  in  conclusion,  that,  where  monks 
were  not  bound  to  exercise  hospitality  on 
this  scale,  there  was  nothing  in  their  store- 
rooms that  could  excit(‘  envy.  In  the  first 
general  congregation  of  tlic  Capuchins,  in 
i 52fl.  it  WU.S  decreed,  that  never  more  than 
provision  for  one  week  was  to  be  laid  up, 
and  nothing  beyond  it  was  ever  to  be  re- 
ceived in  alms.  No  superior  was  to  suffer 
any  cask  of  wine  to  be  in  the  convent,  but 
only  an  oiien  vessel  or  jug,  containing  what 
was  necessary.* 

The  philo80]ihers  of  old  used  to  have  ! 
the  images  of  their  masters  not  only  painted  j 
on  their  walls,  but  also  graven  on  cups  and 
rings,  and  otlier  objects.  Thus,  Pompo- 
nius  says,  that  he  had  ever  before  him  the 
image  of  Epicurus.t  The  Christian  sages 
of  the  cloister,  in  like  manner,  loved  to  be 
surroundod  by  memorials  of  the  saints,  to 
nmiind  them  of  the  deeds  and  sayings  of 
the  friends  of  God. 

To  monasteries,  therefore,  came  the  arts, 
which  illustrate  all  the  echoes  of  the  human 
world,  which  ti‘11  of  sanctity  and  justice, 
and  mild  compassion,  “progeny  immortal, 
— of  Painting.  Sculpture,  Idusic.  and  rapt 
Poe.sy, — ^swift  shapes  and  sounds,  which 
grow  more  fair  and  soft  as  man  grows  wise 
and  kind.”  Our  abbeys,  even  in  their 
ruined  state,  are  often  still  “populous  with 
carved  imagery. — beauteous,  holy  shapes, — 
whose  marble  smiles  fill  the  hushed  air 
with  everlasting  love.”  They  are  deserted 
now ; but  once  they  bore  thy  name,  O 
Jesus,  Prince  of  Peace  ! In  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  heretics  broke  into  SL 


• Ann.  Cspncinonim. 

t Ciccro  dc  Fiiiibut,  Lib.  v. 
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Gall,  they  loaded  forty-six  wagon.s  with  the 
wood  fragments  of  the  images,  which  they 
burnt  in  a fire  that  was  forty-three  feet 
broad : those  of  stone  were  carried  olf,  to 
bo  employed  in  making  walla ; and  those 
of  copper,  which  were  the  work  of  Tutilo, 
they  broke  to  pieces.  The  choir  wa.s  sur- 
rounded with  exquisite  caning,  which  they 
demolished.  Tlie  walls  of  the  church 
represented,  in  painting,  the  life  of  St. 
Gall  and  St.  Othniar,  which  they  white-  i 
wa.shed  over.  Many  superb  paintings  stood  | 
over  the  dilTerent  altars,  and  many  curious  i 
works  of  ancient  art  surrounded  them,  all  | 
which  they  destroyed.  The  ruined  abbey  | 
of  St.  Kiqiiier  is  still  full  of  emblematic 
sculpture  and  images  of  saints,  with  repre-  j 
sentations  under  each  of  some  scene  con- 
nected with  his  life.  The  walls  are  curiously 
painted  in  fresco,  representing  historical 
events,  with  inscriptions  beneath,  but  in  a 
character  so  ancient  that  my  nnjiractised 
eye  could  not  decipher  them.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  beauty  of  Our  Laly's  chajiel 
behind  the  choir.  In  the  church  are  many 
altars,  over  most  of  which  are  represented 
saints  in  the  Benedictine  habit. 

But  let  us  contemplate  the  houses  that  I 
escapr-d  the  destroyers'  hands.  How  many 
stories,  pictured  on  the  cloister-walls  in 
old  Toledo  ! how  many  under  the  solemn 
arches  of  monasteries  in  the  desert,  from 
forgotten  books,  or  from  lips  long  silent  in  I 
the  grave ! \Vhat  an  historic  and  religious  j 
interest  belongs  to  these  old  portraits  of 
founders  and  benefactors  which  are  found 
in  abbeys ! where  they  recall,  as  at  Haute 
rive,  the  heroic  virtues  of  a Count  William 
deGlana;  or.  as  in  the  Dominican  convent 
at  Bologna,  the  countenance  of  the  angelic 
doctor ! In  the  abbey  of  Einsiedelin  one 
sees  painted  the  Emperor  St.  Hcniy,  with 
St.  Volfgang,  his  preceptor,  a former  monk 
of  that  house,  standing  by  his  side.  On 
his  left  is  represented  St  Gerold,  who  from 
being  a prince  became  a hermit  there; 
and  near  him  are  Counon  and  Ulric.  his 
two  sons,  who  consoled  his  last  days  by 
putting  on  the  cowl.  The  interest  which 
many  great  artists  felt  in  monasteries  con- 
tribulud  to  fill  them  with  paintings,  even 
when  the  monks  themselves  did  not  take 
up  the  pencil.  Thus  we  find  the  frescos 
of  Pinturicchio,  and  apictnreof  the  Blessed 
'Virgin  liy  Leonardo  do  Vinci,  in  a corridor 
of  the  cloister  of  ,St.  Onuphrio.  Similarly, 
Dominic  Ghirlandajo  having  an  especial 
veneration  for  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
it  was  in  their  church  of  Santa  Maria- 
novella,  at  Elorence,  that  he  had  painted 


his  masterpiece.  His  family  had  their 
burial  there.  His  son,  Rodolph  Ghirlan- 
dajo, had  felt  the  full  power  of  the  preaching 
of  Savonarola,  and  ho  devoted  his  pencil 
to  transmit  his  paternal  tradition  of  art 
Ghiberti,  the  most  ancient  historian  of  art 
in  Italy,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  a great 
composition  with  which  Ambrose  de  Lo- 
renzo had  covered  the  walls  of  a cloister, 
in  which  ho  represented  the  life  of  a Chris- 
tian missionary.  One  saw,  at  first,  a young 
man  taking  the  habit  of  a monk ; then 
the  same,  entreating  permission  to  be  sent, 
along  with  others  of  the  brethren,  to  Asia, 
to  convert  the  Sarassins ; then  their  de- 
parture, their  arrival  near  the  Sultan, 
who  orders  tliem  to  be  scourged  ; then  the 
listening  pco|de ; further  on.  the  Sultan 
eondemning  them  to  die  ; their  decapita- 
tion; and,  after  it,  a horrible  tempest, 
before  which  vast  trees  are  broken  and 
tom  up  by  the  roots,  while  the  people  fly 
in  terror.* 

In  the  refectory  of  the  convent  of  San 
Salvi,  one  mile  from  Florence,  there  were 
painted,  by  Andre  del  Sarto,  four  figures 
of  saints,  and  the  Lost  Supper  ; and  it  is 
recorded,  that,  during  the  siege  in  1629, 
when  the  Florentines  were  obliged  to  de- 
molish all  buildings  in  that  part,  when 
they  came  before  this  great  fresco  they 
were  strack  dumb  and  motionless  with 
admiration.  At  the  entrance  of  the  cloister 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Venne,  at  Verdun, 
Dom  Marteue  remarked  a painting  of  the 
Emperor  St.  Henry,  whose  belt  and  pike 
were  still  preserved  in  the  treasury  there, 
offering  to  submit  his  crown  and  sceptre, 
and  demanding  the  religious  habit  from 
the  holy  abbot  Richard,  who  commands 
him  to  resume  the  government  of  his 
states,  with  these  verses : — 

'*  PerU-sus  revere  Henricua  venit  ecce  regendns, 
V'ult  ulrumquc  akkai,  nempe  regendo  tcgi.”t 

The  paintings  in  the  monastic  eburebe* 
were  often  singularly  impressive,  ftom  the 
lesson  they  were  designed  to  convey.  In 
the  abbey  of  Einsiedelin  our  l»rd  is  re> 
presented  saying  to  Zacebsus,  “This  day 
I will  lodge  in  thy  house,” — to  prepare 
men  for  communion.  The  promise  of 
God  to  Abraham, — “Faciam  to  in  mag- 
nam  gentem," — is  made  to  indicate  the 
propagation  of  tho  Benedictines ; and  the 
alliance  with  Noah, — ” Fac  tibi  arcam  et 

* Rio  de  I'Art.  ChrdL  49. 

t Voyage  Lit.  96. 
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foedus  ponara  tecum," — the  deliverance 
of  those  who  embraced  the  monastic  state. 
Over  the  sacristy,  meekness  is  represented 
by  a symbolic  figure,  and  on  the  ceiling 
the  verse  of  the  Apocalypse,  “Around  the 
throne  were  seated  twenty-four  old  men, 
clothed  with  white,  and  wearing  crowns." 
Here  the  sword  is  only  home  as  a sign  of 
martyrdom,  as  the  only  blood  shed  by 
those  who  bear  it  was  their  own. 

In  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  was  a mystic 
! painting  of  St.  Paul  turning  a mill,  and 
the  prophets  carrying  each  a suck  to  it,  to 
signify  his  office  of  interpreting  the  Old 
Testament.  This  abbey  itself,  with  its 
imagery,  was,  like  many  others,  history 
and  theology.  The  historical  portraits 
found  in  monasteries,  were  often  deeply 
interesting.  Thus  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Carmelites,  at  Florence,  there  was  a great 
painting  by  Masaccio,  representing  a pro- 
cession, at  the  end  of  which  were  intro- 
duced the  most  illustrious  personages  of 
Florence. 

In  the  convent  of  the  Celestins,  at  Paris, 
was  a chapel  founded  by  Louis  d'Orleans, 
brother  of  Charles  VI.,  in  139.3,  in  which 
all  members  of  tliat  family  were  represented 
in  robes  of  ceremony ; and  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  Carmelite  friary,  in  the  place 
Maubert,  the  family  of  St.  Louis  were 
painted  wearing  their  court-dresses.  Dom 
Pez  does  not  disdain  to  insert  among  his 
historical  documents  the  inscriptions  under 
the  long  series  of  portraits  which  are  in 
the  monastery  of  Clauster  Nenburg,  repre- 
senting the  ancient  marquesses  and  dukes 
of  Austria,  of  the  line  of  Babcnberg,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters.*  But  it  was 
sacred  pictures  which  the  monasteries 
possessed  in  greatest  number.  The  monks 
felt  deeply  that  ait  is  godlike,  a branch  of 
the  divinest  studies.  One  holy  brother, 
lately  in  the  Escurial  monastery,  as  a 
modem  poet  tells  us,  “ Guiding  from  cell 
to  cell  and  room  to  room,  a British  painter 
left  not  unvisited  a glorious  work,  our 
Lord's  Last  Supper,  from  the  hand  of 
Titian,  beautiful  as  when  first  it  graced 
the  refectory.  There,  while  both  stood 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  that  masteqiiece,  the 
holy  father  in  the  stranger's  car  spoke 
these  words,  ‘ Here  daily  do  we  sit,  thanks 
given  to  God  for  daily  bread,  and  here, 
pondering  the  mischiefs  of  these  restless 
times,  and  thinking  of  my  brethren  dead, 
dispersed,  or  changed  and  changing,  I not 
seldom  gaze  upon  this  solemn  company 


unmoved  by  shock  of  circumstance  or  lapse 
of  years,  until  1 cannot  but  believe  that 
they — they  are  in  truth  the  substance,  we 
the  shadows.'  " So  spake  the  mild  Jerony- 
mite,  his  griefs  melting  away  within  him 
like  a dream,  ere  he  had  ceased  to  gaze, 
perhaps  to  speak;  “And  I,"  adds  the  i 
poet,  grown  old,  but  in  a happier  land, 

" have  to  verse  consigned  those  heart-  ' 
moving  words,  words  that  can  soothe  more 
than  they  agitate."  Still  monasteries  were  1 
not  to  be  academics  of  art,  as  the  philoso-  ! 
phers  of  the  cloister  failed  not  to  remind  i 
each  other  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to 
guard  against  the  exaggeration  which  they 
foresaw  might  ensue.  “It  may  be  well," 
says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  “that  monks  who 
dwell  in  cities,  to  whom  the  crowds  of 
people  resort,  should  have  the  delight  of 
paintings  for  the  simplicity  of  those  who 
are  not  delighted  with  the  subtilty  of  I 
Scripture ; but  for  us  who  are  pleased 
with  solitude,  a horse  or  an  ox  is  more 
useful  in  the  field  than  on  the  wall.  The 
one  pleases  the  eyes,  the  others  minister 
to  necessity."*  St.  Bernard  on  one  occa- 
sion even  complains  of  the  grotesque  sculp- 
ture found  in  the  cloisters.  “What,”  he  | 
exclaims,  “is  this  rididnlous  monstrosity,  : 
this  certain  strange  deformed  beauty  and 
beautiful  deformity  ? Why  are  these  un- 
clean apes  there?  What  are  these  lions, 
these  monstrous  centaurs  doing?  What 
these  half-men,  these  spotted  panthers, 
these  fighting  warriors,  these  hom-sounding 
huntsmen  ? You  can  see  under  one  head  | 
many  bodies,  and  again  on  one  body  , 
many  heads.  Here  a quadruped  with  the  j 
end  of  a serpent;  tlierc  a fish  with  the  | 
head  of  a quadniped.  Here  a beast  with  I 
the  forepart  like  a horse,  and  the  hind  . 
like  a goat ; there  a homed  animal,  half-  ' 
horse.  So  many  and  so  strange  are  the 
forms,  that  one  is  more  tempted  to  read  i 
in  marble  than  in  books,  and  to  puss  the  j 
whole  day  in  admiring  these  things."!  In  [ 
fact,  even  to  the  objects  which  were  ex- 
pressly for  utility,  there  was  generally  a ; 
certain  beauty  or  curiosity  imparted.  The  1 
very  clocks  of  abbeys  were  often  prodigies  i 
of  art.  That  of  Glastonbury,  made  by  ! 
Peter  Lightfoot,  a monk  in  the  fourteenth  I 
century,  exhibited  on  the  dial,  divided  into  I 
twenty-four  hours,  tlie  diurnal  and  noctur-  i 
nal  time,  with  the  solar,  lunar,  and  other 
astronomic  motions,  while  figures  of  armed 
knights  on  horseback  were  seen  riding 


Pei.  Rer.  Aust.  Script,  tom.  L 
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about  in  all  directions.  Of  the  deep 
symbolic  and  religious  imagery,  (pavayra 
ovwToit,  which  covered  the  walls  of  monas- 
teries, it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
without  long  observation  of  the  ancient 
buildings.  On  one  portal,  in  France,  is 
represented  the  whole  history  of  man  from 
the  creation  to  the  last  judgment,  according 
to  the  order  adopted  by  Vincent  de  Beau- 
vais, in  his  Mirror  of  the  World ; for  there 
is  seen,  as  Didron  remarks,  the  creation, 
and  the  obligation  of  man  to  labour 
through  the  twelve  months  of  the  year, 
and  this  represents  the  speculum  naturale. 
Then,  man  having  fallen,  must  rise  again 
by  science;  therefore,  in  addition  to  manual 
labour,  the  seven  liberal  arts  are  seen,  and 
^ this  corresponds  to  the  speculum  doc- 
1 tiinale.  Thus  man  knows  ; but  he  must 
make  a good  use  of  hfs  knowledge ; there- 
' fore,  in  the  next  place,  are  shown  virtues, 
social,  domestic,  and  interior.  Among  the 
1 first  are  read  liberty,  promptitude,  friend- 
ship ; among  the  second  all  household 
virtues,  represented  by  women  as  matrons 
working ; among  the  third,  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  as  also  the  cardinal  virtues  ; 
and  thi.s  corre.sponds  to  the  sjrcculum 
morale.  Lastly,  man  thus  informed,  pro- 
I cecds  to  act,  and  hence  are  shown  all  the 
I personages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
ending  with  a repre.sentation  of  the  end 
of  tire  world  in  tlie  final  judgment ; and 
this  answers  to  the  speculum  historiale. 
As  in  these  sculptures,  containing  3000 
images,  all  this  is  shown  only  in  brief 
symbols,  the  whole  is  developed  at  length 
I on  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  church 
in  6000  figures  ; so  that  nothing  can 
I exceed  the  grandeur  of  this  sublime  poem. 

I Moreover,  the  instruiAion  conveyed  by  the 
separate  part  is  arlmirable.  Thus  in  all 
; representations  of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
i the  one  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
j other,  for  the  reason  that  love  and  science 
j were  deemed  inseparable.  Again,  the 
I blood  flowing  from  the  Lamb  is  poured 
upon  the  martyrs,  to  show  that  the  shed- 
ding of  their  own  would  be  of  no  avail 
without  that  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  at  the 
last  judgment,  the  Christ  appears  with- 
out pity;  he  shows  his  hands  pierced, 
and  repels  all  with  the  spectacle.  Even 
his  blessed  mother  and  St.  John  appear 
afraid.  St.  Michael  weighs  the  souls  ; the 
season  of  mercy  has  past ; it  is  now  that 
of  justice. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  monasteries, 
it  is  clear  also  that  the  poem  of  Danto  ex- 
ercised a great  influence  on  art  Tho  nine 


circles  of  hell  were  represented  in  an  abbey 
of  Friuli,  and  in  tho  cloisters  of  the  Olive- 
tans,  at  Volterra.  With  respect  to  the 
hands  which  executed  these  paintings  in 
cloisters,  we  may  observe,  that  the  greatest 
number  were  cither  the  work  of  the  monks 
themselves,  or  else  the  pious  offering  of 
artists,  and  sometimes  memorials  of  their 
gratitude;  as  when  Rubens  painted  his 
great  picture  of  the  adoration  of  the  shep- 
herds for  the  Franciscans  of  Soissons,  to 
show  his  sense  of  the  charity  they  had  ex- 
ercised towards  him  during  his  sickness, 
when  on  his  journey  from  Antwerp  to 
Baris,  in  16^2,#  “This  year,  895,"  say 
the  Corby  annals,  " Theodegarius,  our" 
brother,  gave  to  the  convent,  to  be  in 
memory  of  him,  our  Lord's  Passion,  curi- 
ously depicted  with  a pen,  an  artificial  work 
admired  by  all,"  From  brother  Conrad  of 
V’ienna,  says  another  monastic  diary,  we 
received  some  solemn  pictures.!  Painting 
and  sculpture  were  not,  however,  the  only 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  adornment 
of  cloisters.  Inscriptions  for  the  same 
purpose  were  also  generally  used.  “ Upon 
the  walls  and  pillars,"  says  W'eever,  relating 
the  destruction  of  the  abbeys  in  England, 
“ certain  inscriptions  used  to  be  painted 
or  engraven,  which  being  holden  to  be 
superstitious,  were  then  defaced,  washed 
over,  or  obliterated.  Thus  under  the 
blessed  Trinity  it  had  been  usual  to  read, 

' Are  Pater,  Rex  Creator,  are  fill,  lux,  Servator, 
Ave  pax  et  charitaa. 

Atc  simplex,  are  Trine,  arc  regnane  sine  fine 
Una  Bumma  Trinitas,' 

And  under  tho  crucifix, 

‘ Quantum  pro  nobis  Christua  tulit  esse  videmua, 
Et  tamen  k lachrymis  hen  lumina  sicca  lenc- 
mus,’ " j 

Lydgate  ascribes  a pious  inspiration,  which 
suggested  to  him  the  composition  of  a 
hymn  on  the  passion,  to  his  having  read 
similar  lines  in  an  abbey  when  a boy  : — 

“ Within  fyftene,  huldyng  my  passage 

Myddo  of  a cluyster,  depyct  upon  a wall 

1 sawo  a crueyfixe,  whose  woundos  were  not 
small. 

With  this  worde  vide  written  there  besyde, 

* Bcholdo  my  mckenes,  chyld,  and  leave  thy 

pride,’” 

John  of  Whethamstede,  the  learned  ab- 
bot of  St-  Alban's,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

* Hist,  do  Soissons,  ii.  38. 

t Necrolog.  R.  R.  P.  P.  Minorum  Conv. 
Vienn.  ap.  Pcs.  Script.  Ror.  Aust  ii. 

I A Discourse  of  Funeral  Monuments. 
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among  other  images  and  ornaments  plared 
in  the  church  of  that  abbey  the  figures 
of  certain  heathen  philosopliers,  who  had 
testified  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and 
under  them  these  lines — 

“Istac  qui  gradieru  hos  testes  si  momoreris. 
Credere  vim  poteris  prulcs  Deus  est  mulieris.** 

The  walls  of  that  abbey  were  covered 
with  curious  painted  imagery,  and  also 
with  pious  inscriptions  in  golden  charac- 
ters, Wecver  gives  the  verses  inscribed 
in  the  abbot  s lodging,  those  in  tlie  walk 
between  his  chamber  and  llie  liall,  those 
in  the  windows  of  the  abbot's  library,  those 
in  the  chamber  adjoining  his  study,  and 
tliose  upon  the  roof  over  the  chancel.  On 
one  wall  was  written  an  admonition  to 
princes — 

“ Non  bpne  concessura  princeps  regit  illc  Ducs- 
tum 

Concilio  pioceruin  qui  non  rcgilur  sapientam. 
Judex  quando  sedes  caveas  ne  jura  supines 
Jure  quidem  tradito,  Plcbs  Rex  est,  Rex  sine 
regno.** 

In  one  window  of  the  library  was  written — 

*‘Cura  studeas,  videas,  ut  sit  virtus  ct  honestis; 
Hie,  et  ubique  tibi  fiualis  causa  atudendi.** 

Suger  saya,  **  that  on  the  doors  of  the 
abbey  church  of  St.  Denis,  on  which  were 
represented  the  passion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  of  our  Saviour,  these  verses  were 
inscribed — 

* Portamm  qntsqnis  attollere  qu»ris  bonorera, 
Anmm  neo  sumptos,  operis  mirare  laborem. 
Nobile  claret  opus,  sed  opus  quod,  nobils  claret, 
Clnriflcet  mentes  ut  eaiit  per  lumina  vera 
Ad  vemm  liiinen,  iibi  Cbrialns  jauua  vera. 

Quale  sit  uitus  in  his  dctcmiiuai  surra  )iorta. 
Mens  babes  ad  veriiin  per  materialia  surgit, 

Et  demersa  prins  hao  visa  luce  resurgit.*  ’*  • 

Similar  inscriptions,  suitable  to  the  ofllce 
of  each  place  in  the  monastery,  were  gene- 
rally found.  Thus  in  the  abbey  of  Mount- 
Gassino,  over  the  place  for  washing,  were 
these  lines — 

" Ut  foris  oblectet  nitor  hunc  decet  intus  baberis. 
Si  tua  mens  aordet,  quid  erit  si  lavcris  ora 
Aut  ucolos,  puro  curdo  lavato  manus.**t 

Before  the  cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  hall  of  the  dead,  in  the  abbey  of 
Citeaux,  was  this  incription — 

* Sng.  Lib.  da  Rebus  in  Administratioiic  sua 
Gestis,  ap.  Duchesne,  iv.  f HtsL  Casinensis. 


I **  Hie  deponuntur  monachi  quando  moriuntnr, 

‘ H iuc  aasumuntor  aniuitc  sursumque  deferuntur.** 

1 u the  cloister  were  these  solemn  verses, 
reminding  men  that  the  form  of  this  world 
was  passing  away — 

**  Mundus  abit,  fortis  aim,  non  ero : sim  speciosus. 

Non  cro:  aim  dives,  non  ero,  mundus  abit. 

Mundus  abit,  non  Chrislus  abit,  cole  non  abeun- 
tem.*** 

In  the  palace  of  Lucullus  the  apart- 
ments were  called  after  the  names  of  the 
I gods,  Apollo,  ilupiter,  ic.  In  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Benedict  the  chamliers  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  saints.  Passing 
along  the  corridors  in  the  convent  of  the 
Franciscans,  at  Loretto,  I observed  over 
the  door  of  each  cell  some  pious  sentence 
from  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  the  writings 
of  tile  fatheiw.  Sometimes  the  tradition 
respecting  him  who  once  inhabited  the 
cell  served  instead  of  any  device,  as  in  the 
room  ne.\t  the  library  in  that  Dominican 
convent  of  St.  Agostino,  in  which  Albertus 
Magnus  lived  for  a while.  To  walk  through 
the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Colei,  among 
the  mountains  of  Pisa,  and  mark  the  in- 
scriptions which  are  presented  at  every 
step,  is  a useful  study  in  itself,  and  the 
words  seem  to  come  with  a greater  force 
than  they  could  from  any  book.  Over  the  i 
entrance  1 read,  *‘lngrediatur  gens  justa  | 
custodiens  veritatem  at  one  end  of  a | 
long  corridor.  *•  Posuit  eos  Deus  in  Para- 
dise volnptatis  over  the  door  of  a cell, 

“In  solitndine  boni  mores  virtutesque 
omnes  discuntur."  Most  of  the  lines,  how- 
ever, are  commemorative  of  our  Saviour's 
passion,  or  taken  from  his  last  sermon ; 
and  one  feels  that  one  is  in  the  bouse  of 
his  dearest  familiar  friends,  who  cannot 
rest  without  having  his  sweet  image  and 
his  divine  words  ever  before  them.  But 
it  is  time  to  repose  after  this  long  inspec- 
tion. Already  from  these  firet  glances  we 
can  understand  the  justice  of  Dom  Mar- 
tene's  observation,  with  respect  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Eemi,  at  Rheims,  when 
he  says,  **  that  every  time  he  visits  it,  he  i 

remarks  something  new  that  ha  1 previ-  I 

ously  escaped  his  notice."  So  it  is  in  I 

general  with  all  these  ancient  abbeys,  where  I 

the  friends  of  God  may  justly  say,  that  tliey 
live  at  peace  in  splendid  poverty.  Yea,  , 

the  inscription  in  the  church  of  the  Car-  i 

thusians  near  Pavia,  “ Nimis  honorati  sunt  I 

amici  tui  Deus,"  explains  the  maguificence  / 

* Maitene,  Voyage  Lit.  319.  | 
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^ of  that  incomparable  monasteiy,  and  ex- 
presses the  true  r(?asoii  of  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  all  others.  And,  in  eliect, 
who  can  cease  to  admire  the  grandeur  and 
the  beauty  of  these  holv  retreats,  where 
every  thing  glorious  in  art  as  well  as  nature 
seems  concentrated  to  wait  upon  religion  ? 
What  a trimnpli  for  all  that  value  intellec- 
tual good  that  there  should  be  thus  alreatly 
a happy  earth  where  men  of  good-will  can 


I enjoy  a foretaste  of  the  calm  of  heaven  ! 

' that  for  them  there  should  be  such  a pure 
dwelling-place,  where  there  is  a quiet 
solemn  voice  of  sober  reason  in  all  the 
parts,  which  reaches  the  most  thoughtless 
ear,  “while  every  shape  and  mode  of  mat- 
ter lends  its  force  to  the  omnipotence  of 
mind,  which,  from  its  dark  mine,  drags 
the  gem  of  truth  to  decorate  this  paradise 
of  peace.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 


MONASTERY,  \dewed  on 
its  heroic  side,  was  a great 
countiy  mansion,  or  ances- 
tral palace,  antique  and 
venerable,  full  of  charms 
for  tho.se  who  have  an  owl- 
like fouduess  for  old  walls  and  ivy,  full 
of  curious  memorials,  retaining  traditions 
from  tlie  olden  time,  and  boasting  of  an- 
cestors who  shed  an  eternal  renown  upon 
the  family  which  inhabited  it.  How  would 
an  ordinary  houst;  have  gloried  in  having 
for  its  founder  such  a hero  as  St.  William, 
whose  abbey  in  the  desert  yet  bears  his 
name?  Orderic  Vitalis  says,  that  this 
glorious  knight  was  the  tlieme  of  min- 
strelsy with  the  Jongleurs.  Ducatel  has 
discovered  an  old  romance  in  the  honour 
divided  into  four  parts,  treating  on  the 
childhood  of  William,  the  coronation  of 
Lewis,  le  charroi  do  Nismes,  and  the 
monastic  life,  le  moinage  of  William, 

Moult  cssauqa  sanetc  chr^tient^ 

Taut  fit  en  tene  qu’es  cieux  cat  couronn&.* 

Every  kind  of  glory,  in  fact,  shed  lustre 
upon  die  memory  of  many  founders  of 
abbeys  in  the  middle  ages,  whose  merit 
could  not  have  been  exaggerated  by  tlie 
gratitude  of  their  respective  communities. 
Charlemagne  himself,  in  a certain  charter 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Bertin  at  St.  Omer, 

* Longueval,  Hist  de  TEglise,  Gal.  t.  1*22. 


boasts  of  his  being  of  the  lineage  of  its 
founder.  “Et  quoniam,”  he  says,  “idem 
sanctus  de  gene  re  nostro  fuissedignoscitur." 
Anil  no  less  honourable  to  it  was  another 
to  the  same  church,  in  which  we  find 
Roland  and  Olivier  named  as  witnesses.* 
Well  might  the  monks  of  Boulancour.  in 
the  diocese  of  Tmyes,  esteem  as  a glory 
thinr  pos.session  of  many  charts  from  such 
men  as  the  seigncui*s  of  Joiuville  and 
Villardouin,  who  had  been  the  benefactors 
of  that  house,  which  they  enriched  with 
many  relics  that  they  had  brought  with 
tliem  fmm  the  east.!  Independent  of 
religious  grounds  the  monks  in  general 
seem  to  evince  towards  their  founders  that 
kind  of  reverential  gratitude  which  Homer’s 
men  so  invariably  cherish  for  their  bene- 
factors, as  when  Eumseus  says  of  his  old 
master — 

t6p  flip  ryav,  2>  $tiP€t  ml  ov  peapt6pT  ovo/idfctu 
ald€0(jiat. 

One  is  naturally  led  to  take  this  heroic 
view  of  the  monastic  institution  on  being 
admitted  into  the  treasury*  of  an  abbey 
which  contained  often  so  many  titles  to 
suggest  and  substantiate  it. 

Having  seen  enough  now  of  towers  and 
columns,  of  walls  and  gates,  let  us  follow 


* Chronic.  Monast.  S.  Bertini,  p.  ii.  cap.  i.  c. 
vii.  ap.  Mtiriciic,  Thes.  Anecdot.  iii. 

'f  Dcsgucirois,  Hist  du  Dioc^  de  Troyes,  289. 
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this  good  monk  who  is  about  to  show  the 
ancient  estimable  things  prcseneJ  in  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  his  house  ; for  the 
spectacle  will  be  curious  and  instructive  as 
well  as  religious.  We  first  have  to  pass 
by  the  costly  deposits  which  appertained 
not  to  his  community,  for  such  were  often 
found  in  monasteries,  as  at  Rheims,  in 
tlie  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  the  public 
money  and  also  the  silver  and  jewels  of 
private  persons  used  to  be  placed  for 
security  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot  and 
canons  exclusively,  who  alone  had  the  key  ; 
and  as  at  Durham  and  at  Strata  Florida, 
where  the  gentry  of  the  country  kept  their 
deeds  and  genealogies,  the  registers  of 
their  baptisms  and  marriages,  in  the  archi- 
vium  of  the  monks.  Lupus,  abbot  of 
Ferrers,  writes  to  Hildain,  saying,  “ I do 
not  wonder  that  you  should  have  thought 
of  committing  your  trea.sure  to  our  cus- 
tody, since  you  did  not  know  the  situation 
of  our  monaster)' ; but  if  you  had  known 
it  you  certainly  would  not  have  left  it  with 
us  three  days ; for  though  the  access  is 
difficult  to  pirates,  to  whom,  for  our  sins, 
no  length  of  distance  is  long,  yet  the  weak- 
ness of  the  place,  and  the  smdl  number  of 
men  fit  to  resist,  kindles  the  avidity  of  the 
rapacious,  especially  as  we  are  surrounded 
with  woods  through  which  they  can  easily 
escape."*  Let  us  examine  that  part  only 
which  contains  the  property  of  the  abbey, 
and  we  shall  find  that  even  the  monastic 
treasures  partook  of  an  Homeric  character — 

Gems,  marbles,'  ivory,  pictores,  silver,  precious 
vestments — 

Sant  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  caret  habere. 

The  monks,  and  in  ages  of  faith,  many 
of  those  who  visited  them,  verified  the  latter 
part  of  this  line.  When  Pope  Paschal 
came  into  France,  say  the  chronicles,  he 
visited  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  where  ho 
was  received  most  solemnly ; but  a wonder- 
ful and  memorable  example  did  he  leave 
on  this  occasion  to  all  present  and  future, 
for  he  did  not  deign  so  much  as  to  look  at 
either  gold  or  silver,  or  ornament  of  pre- 
cious stones,  which  are  in  the  abbey,  but 
only  prostrated  himself  devoutly  and  wept 
before  the  holy  bodies  as  one  who  offered 
himself  wholly  to  God  and  to  his  saints.f 

Supposing  the  reader,  nevertheless,  ever 
so  devout,  I do  beseech  him  now  to  raise 

* Lupt  Epist  cx. 

t Chroaiquei  da  St  Deni*,  td  an.  1107. 


up  his  eyes  a little,  and  survey  with  me 
for  a moment  “bags  of  fieiy  opals,  sap- 
phires, amethysts,  jacinths,  hard  topaz, 
grass-green  cmerulds,  beauteous  rubies, 
sparkling  diamonds,  and  seld-seen  costly 
stones,  of  so  great  price  as  one  of  them  in- 
differently rated  may  serve  in  peril  of  cala- 
mity to  ransom  great  kings  from  captivity." 
“ I delight,”  says  Cardan,  “ in  little  instru- 
ments of  ingenuity,  in  gems,  in  vessels,  in 
brass  and  silver  canisters,  and  in  glass 
globes.”*  He  would  be  delighted  here 
then,  where  he  would  find  so  many  ex- 
quisite things  like  tliat  chalice  in  the  trea- 
sury of  St.  Gall,  cx  electro,  miro  operc,  or 
those  cups  in  that  of  St.  Maurice,  com- 
posed of  agates  and  alabaster ; though 
sooth,  at  first,  notwithstanding  the  autho- 
rity of  so  profound  a philosopher  in  favour 
of  therti.  one  cannot  but  wonder  to  find 
such  objects  in  such  a place;  for  though 
they  are  all  gifts,  yet  being  as  unsuitable 
presents  to  monks  as  horses  would  have 
been  to  the  prince  of  Ithnca,t  the  question 
still  recurs  how  came  they  here  ? Their 
intrinsic  value,  however,  explains  the  diffi- 
culty ; for  that  rendered  them,  it  was 
thought,  worthy  offerings  to  testify  the  piety 
of  the  donors.  Thus  Catherine  of  Lorraine, 
who  preferred  the  quality  of  Benedictine 
nun  to  that  of  wife  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, gave  to  the  Benedictine  monastery 
of  the  holy-sacrament,  at  Xancy,  which  she 
founded,  all  the  jewels  that  had  been  given 
to  her  by  princes.  I do  not  deny,  but  im- 
memorial custom,  and  traces  perhaps  of 
ancient  manners,  to  the  influence  of  which, 
in  some  degree,  men,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, continued  to  be  subject,  may  some- 
times have  dictated  the  choice  of  objects. 
The  usual  gifts  bestowed  by  Homer's  heroes 
to  their  parting  guests  were  golden  cups 
and  goblets.  Menelaus  says,  he  will  give 
Tclemachus  the  most  beautiful  and  honour- 
able present,  a cup  of  silver  circled  with  gold 
at  the  brim,  the  work  of  Vulcan  ; and  then 
he  mentions  through  how  many  princely 
owners'  hands  it  has  passed  to  his  own-l 
In  monasteries  we  find  cups  and  goblets 
thus  presented,  and  a careful  record  kept 
of  the  history  of  each.  Thus  IVitlafius, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  in  his  charter  to  the 
monastery  of  Crowland,  in  833,  among 
other  gifts  says,  “ I offer  to  the  refectory 
the  horn  of  my  table,  ‘ ut  senes  monasterii 
bibant  inde  in  festis  sanctorum,  et  in 
suis  benedictionibus  meminerintaliquando 

■ Hier.  Card-  de  Vita  Propria,  Lib.  ti.  c.  8. 

t iv.  J XV.  114. 
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animn  donatoris  Witlafii.'  "*  Charles  the 
Bald  “ gave  to  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  le 
Hanap  Salomon,"  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  king  Solomon,  “which  is  of  pure 
gold,"  says  the  chronicle  of  St  Denis,  “ and 
of  fine  emeralds  and  fine  grains  so  marvel- 
lously worked,  that  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  there  was  never  so  subtle  a 
work."t 

The  hanap  which  the  sultan  of  Persia, 
Aaroun,  sent  to  Charlemagne,  was  in  the 
I abbey  of  the  Madeleine,  at  ChateauJun. 
The  abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  in  the  eighth 
century,  {losseascd  thirteen  hanaps.  In 
the  abbey  of  Stavelot  Dom  Martcne  saw  a 
golden  cup,  which  Wibaldus  had  brought 
from  Constantinople.  These  cups  in  very 
ancient  times  were  used  on  great  occasions 
in  the  refectory,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
drinking  to  the  saints — a custom  anathema- 
tized by  the  council  of  Nantes,  Hincmar, 
archbishop  of  Rheims,  writing  against  such 
a profanation,  and  Charlemagne  prohibit- 
ing it  in  his  capitularies^ — but  for  festivity 
at  great  banquets,  such  as  Dom  Martens 
describes  as  having  been  given  by  the  holy 
and  humble  abbot  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  arrival  there,  on  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  a chapel,  when  he  re- 
marked that  whenever  the  abbot  drank  to 
the  health  of  any  one,  the  person,  whatever 
might  be  his  rank,  stood  up  while  he 
drank.§  The  use  of  such  goblets,  however, 
did  not  even  imply  so  much  of  festivity ; 
for  Salomon,  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  who  died 
in  9i0,  who  used  to  drink  only  water  at 
mcal-timcs,  drank,  nevertheless,  out  of  a 
heavy  golden  goblet,  set  round  with  jewels, 
corresponding  to  the  basin  in  his  bed- 
chamber, which  was  a most  exquisite  work 
of  old  Greek  art.  In  the  treasury,  more- 
over, the  sacred  vessels  were  also  placed  ; 
respecting  each  of  which  there  was  often 
some  curious  history  or  tradition.  Ix't  us 
take  an  instance ; In  the  time  of  blessed 
Henry,  emperor,  there  was  in  Germany  a 
certain  blind  man,  who,  being  moved  by 
what  he  heard  preached,  that  he  who  left 
any  thing  for  God,  should  receive  an 
hundredfold,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  his  wife,  gave  his  cow  to  the 
poor.  Soon  afterwards,  going  os  usual  to 
matins,  his  foot  struck  against  something  ; 
so,  stooping  down,  he  found  a bag  on  the 
ground,  which  was  small  but  heavy.  On 
returning  home  he  gave  it  to  his  wife,  who 

* Hist.  Ingulpbi,  p.  9 V Ad  an.  877, 

I Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  Hist,  da  la  Vie  Priv^e 
dee  Pranqoia,  iii.  316. 

{ Voyage  Lit.  t 267. 


opened  it,  and  found  it  was  full  of  gold ; 
part  of  which  she  kept,  carrying  the  rest 
to  a goldsmith,  who  purchased  it  ih>m  her, 
pretending  that  it  was  only  brass.  Now 
it  happened  that  St.  Henry  came  to  that 
city  at  this  time,  and  one  of  his  servants 
lost  a gold  spur.  This  man,  fearing  for 
the  result,  went  to  the  same  goldsmith, 
and  purchased  from  him  another  in  its 
stead.  The  emperor,  however,  perceived 
that  one  of  his  spurs  was  new,  and  in- 
quired the  cause,  when  the  whole  history 
was  brought  to  light,  as  the  emperor  sent 
for  the  smith,  and  inquired  respecting  the 
quality  of  the  gold,  which,  after  hearing 
the  story,  he  concluded  was  celestial. 
Taking  the  gold  from  the  blind  man's  wife, 
he  gave  them  in  exchange  for  it  the  villa 
which  is  now  called  Flinlendorff,  and  of 
the  gold  he  caused  to  be  made  an  immense 
chalice,  with  two  handles,  which  he  gave 
to  the  church  of  blessed  Laurence,  at 
Aystedt ; and  with  this  chalice  mass  used 
to  be  oifered  for  the  emperor’s  soul  after 
his  death.  This  is  shown  once  a year  on 
Maunday-Thursday.* 

The  ancient  ex  votes,  could  the  history 
attached  to  them  be  all  known,  would  be  a . 
study  in  itself  not  a little  curious  and  edify- 
ing. "I  remember.”  says  the  historian  I 
of  the  abbey  of  Monte  Serono,  or  Lauter-  ; 
berg.  “ having  heard  one  of  our  brethren  I 
say,  that  the  person  who  brought  the 
silver  ship,  and  offered  it  at  the  altar,  men- 
tioned at  the  time  that  be  had  been  de- 
livered from  a great  tempest  "-f  How  many 
affecting  memorials  of  heaven's  mercy  and 
of  man's  ii^ustice  are  treasured  here,  could 
we  but  icmI  them  right ! but  the  myste- 
rious tale  is  only  half-discloscd,  and  sealed  | 
is  now  each  lip  that  could  have  told  it. 

The  riches  of  the  monasteries  in  plate 
arose  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  which  existed  in  the  middle 
ages,  a large  part  of  which  passed  to  them 
in  the  way  of  offerings  from  the  devotion  of 
the  lay  nobility.  The  Comte  de  Foix,  in 
1457,  gave  a banquet,  at  which  were  twelve 
tables  of  seven  services  each,  and  for  each 
service  there  were  140  silver  plates.  Le 
Grand  d'Aussy  remarks,  that  Louis  XIV. 
could  show  nothing  comparable  to  the 
riches  in  this  respect  of  King  Charles  V., 
an  inventory  of  whose  plate  still  oxista.J 
IVhen  Louis-le-Gros  died,  he  left  all  his 

* Anon.  Leobiensis  Chronic.  Lib.  i.  An.  aviii. 
ap.  Per,  Script.  Rer.  Auatriac.  1. 

« ChroniconMontiaSereniap.Mcnckenu8cripL  < 
Rer.  Germ.  11. 

{ Hist,  de  la  Vie  PrivCe  des  Francois,  iiL  363. 
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gold  and  silver  plate  to  be  distributed  among 
different  abbeys.  Philippe-Aiiguste  by  his 
last  will  left  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  all 
his  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  crosses  of 
gold,  on  condition  that  twenty  monks  should 
there  daily  say  mass  for  bis  soul.  The 
curious  drinking  horns  and  vases,  niounlcd 
on  stags,  and  lions,  and  boars,  used  by 
kings,  were  often  Icit  to  monasteries.  U enry 
V.  gave  a gold  service,  represcniiug  Agm- 
court,  Honflenr,  and  other  places  where  he 
bad  triumphed,  to  the  convent  of  Sion,  w hich 
wras  only  melted  down  within  late  years  by 
some  London  Jews,  to  whom  it  had  been 
jiledged  for  money  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  that  poor  community  duritig  their  abode 
in  Lisbon.  In  the  annals  of  Corby,  under 
the  date  of  1 171,  we  read,  “Henry  do  Aslob, 
in  hoiionr  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  gave  to  St. 
Vims  twelve  cups,  each  with  the  efligy  of  an 
Apostle,  and  Olhelricus  de  Svalenberg  gave 
a silver  goose  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  for 
fraternity.”*  “These  pieces  of  plate  in 
abbeys,"  says  Le  Grand  d’Aussy,  “were 
never  used  by  the  monks,  bnt  they  were 
preserved  in  the  treasury  among  other 
cmiosities  w hich  used  to  be  shown  on  certain 
days  and  hours.”  The  abbey  of  St.  Kiqnier 
in  the  eighth  century  possessed,  besides 
these  banaps  already  spoken  of,  knives 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  a silver 
i inkstand.  Similar  presents  used  to  be  shown 
in  the  convent  of  Fontancllc,  ond  in  inaiiy 
other  religious  bouses.  The  monastery  of 
Fleury  sent  many  pieces  of  plate,  amongst 
which  were  two  candelabras  weighing  >10 
marks,  to  Louis-le-Jeiitie,  when  he  was  to 
I set  out  for  the  Holy  Land.  | 

“Charles  the  liald,"  says  the  chronicle  j 
of  St.  Denis,  “gave  to  the  martyrs  his  great  | 
imperial  crown,  which  on  grand  festivals  Ls 
suspended  before  the  high  altar,  with  the 
: crowns  of  other  kings. 

! The  kings  of  France  in  general  left  their 
crowns  to  Uie  abbey  of  St.  Denis.  “Sico- 
nolf,”  says  the  historian  of  Motrnt-Cassino, 
“carried  off  the  treasures  of  the  abbey, 
consisting  of  the  rich  presents  of  Kings 
Charles  and  Pepin,  of  Karlomatin  and  Louis, 
and  oilicrs — in  fonu  of  chalices  and  patens, 
crowns  and  crosses,  phials  and  vases,  and 
precious  omaincrits,  and  I30  jxiunds  of  the 
purest  gold,  and  silk  with  gold  and  gems, 
besides  the  golden  crown  of  his  father,  ad- 
mirably adorned  with  carbuncles,  and  a 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coin."j; 

* An.  Corb.  ap.  Leibnitz  Script  Bnins.  iii. 

f Ad  an.  877. 

I CljtMuc.  S.  MoqmL  CasinenaiB,  a.  20. 


When  the  Danes  arrived  at  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough,  in  1070,  they  took  away  the 
golden  crown  in  the  church,  etnbcllisbed 
with  gems,  from  the  head  of  the  crucifix, 
and  tbc  golden  stool,  sot  also  with  gems, 
from  beneath  its  feet,  two  golden  biers,  and 
nine  others  of  silver,  adorned  with  gold  and 
gems,  and  twelve  crosses,  some  of  gold  and 
others  of  silver,  gilt  and  gemmed,  and  an 
antipondium,  all  of  gold  aud  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

In  the  monastery  of  Ripon  were  four 
Gospels,  written  on  a jnirple  ground  in  letters 
of  goid,  enclosed  in  a golden  c.iskct,  which 
had  been  ordered  by  St.  Wilfrid.  Tho 
furniture  fur  St.  Ina's  famous  cha]>el  in  the 
abbey  of  Glastonbury,  the  construction  of 
vvhicli  cost  2600  pounds  of  silver,  while  the 
value  of  the  altar  was  estimated  at  264 
pounds  of  gold,  was  suitable  to  its  splendour. 
'J'lie  covers  ol  the  Gospels  were  of  gold, 
above  twenty  pounds  in  weight.  The  priest’s 
vestinents  were  inteiwoven  with  gold,  and 
cunningly  omninentcd  with  precious  stones. 
The  treasury  of  Crowland  abbey  was  equally 
remarkable.  \Vo  read  of  one  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's,  Simon  Laugham,  giving  to  that 
abbey  at  one  time  copes,  vestinents,  and 
o'her  ornaments,  to  tho  value  of  437  pounds. 
The  chalices,  reinonsttanccs, crosses,  shrines, 
and  binding  of  books,  which  the  Lutheran 
plunderers  found  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
in  1532,  were  of  immense  valne,  and  many 
of  these  objects  had  been  in  the  abbey  600 
years. 

We  may  observe  that  many  things  also, 
of  pure  curiosity,  existed  in  the  treasuries  of 
abbeys.  Toripicmade,  who  delights  in  tho 
marvellous,  says,  that  the  Franciscans  of  a 
convent  in  Valcttcia  possessed  some  enormous 
bones,  which  Synforian  Campegio.who  saw 
thorn,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a giant.  No 
doubt  in  many  inottasteries  fossil  remains, 
and  other  objects  of  great  natural  curiosity, 
were  preserved  from  ancient  times, but  things 
historical  were  chiefly  regarded.  In  the 
treasury  of  the  abbey  of  the  Isle  Bathe  was 
preserved  the  hum  of  Roland,  which  the 
head  of  the  family  of  Mont-d’or,  who  be- 
lieved itself  descended  Iroin  him,  enjoyed 
the  jirivilege  of  exposing  once  every  year. 
The  chess-board  and  men  of  Charlemagne, 
were  preserved  for  many  ages  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis.  Innumerable  precious  works 
of  art  came  into  the  monasteries  of  the  west 
on  tho  taking  oi  Constantinople,  in  1204, 
by  the  crusaders.  In  the  abbey  of  Rheinan 
was  a wooden  cross,  nine  inches  high,  cut 
out  of  a single  piece,  which  showed  in  more 
than  100  figures  the  chief  passages  of  our 
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Saviour's  life,  wilh  Greek  inscriptions  added, 
which  the  monks  ihen  acquired. 

What  curious  and  precious  works  of  art 
were  in  the  iiionaslerv  of  St.  Florentine,  of 
Sauiniir,  in  1004  ! The  abbot  Kobert,  who 
was  a diligent  inquirer,  obtained  a mullitudo 
of  unheard-of  ornanients,  great  screens  of 
wool,  which  were  extended  in  the  choir  on 
high  solemnities,  representing  scenes  frutn 
the  A|)ocaly  pse,  curtains  and  ta|>estrv  covered 
With  figures  of  great  lions  in  fields  of  blood, 
atid  others  with  white  borders,  in  which  were 
beasts  and  bird.s : he  also  made  two  shields 
of  wondrous  size  and  beauty.  The  abbot 
Mathew  also  made  two  dorsals,  and  abbot 
Adhebert  is  said  to  have  made  two  silver 
candelabms.* 

.Among  inestimable  treasures  of  jewels  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Troyes,  Dom 
Martene  saw  the  Psalter  of  Count  Henry, 
the  founder  of  that  abbey,  written  in  letters 
; of  gold,  still  fresh  after  mure  than  800 
years.  In  the  treasury  of  Ciieaux  he  re- 
marked the  ancient  breviaries  of  the  monk.s, 
written  in  small  letters,  on  little  moveable 
! sheets,  for  the  puv|)nsc  of  being  given  in  parts 
to  monks  who  travelled.  He  saw  there  also 
the  chair  which  belonged  to  St.  Bernard 
when  he  was  a novice.  In  the  abbey  of  St. 
Maximin,  at  Treves,  he  says  is  a text  of 
the  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold,  covered  with 
inestimable  jewels,  a present  from  the  Prin- 
! cess  Ada,  daughter  of  King  Pepin,  sister  of 
j Charleinugne,  at  the  end  of  which  ore  these 
I verses  in  uncial  letters  : 

**  Hie  liber  est  vitw,  panidisi.  et  qnatnor  amnes, 
tllara  ialuiifeii  |iaudeiis  mirarula  Chrisli, 

Qtlie  pins  ob  uoatrnm  v.  hiit  feciisc  salutem  : 
Quern  dcTota  Deo  jnssit  prescriberc  mater 
Ada  ancilla  Dei,  pulchhsqiic  omare  mctallia. 
Pro  qua,  quisqua  legal  versus,  orarc  memento.” 

In  the  abbey  of  St.  Riqnier  he  saw  a text 
of  the  Gospels  in  golden  letters,  on  purple 
vellum,  given  to  Su  Angilbert  by  Charle- 
magne, and  also  the  original  manuscript 
chroincle  of  the  monastery  by  Harinife. 

We  may  observe,  that  the  very  charters 
and  letters  preserved  in  old  monasteries 
possessed  a high  degree  of  interest.  “Please 
it  you  to  umlersland,”  writes  one  of  Crom- 
well's  miserable  agents,  “that  in  the  reading 
of  the  muniments  and  charters  of  the  bouse 
of  Ramsey,  I found  a charier  of  King 
Edgar,  written  in  a very  antique  Roman 
hand,  hardly  to  be  read  at  the  first  sight. 
I am  sure  you  wonld  delight  to  see  the  same, 
for  the  strangeness  and  antiquity  thereoL” 

* Chroaio  Totonense  ap.  Marteae  Tct.  Script  v. 


In  monasteries  there  were  often  preserved 
the  letters  of  ancient  kings  and  great  men. 
Thus  the  Dominicans,  at  Barcelona,  posses- 
sed a letter,  in  the  handwiiting  of  St.  Louis, 
to  father  Francis  de  Cendra.*  The  famous 
charter,  de  Liberiatibus  Comitalus  Devon., 
granted  by  King  John,  and  its  confirmation 
by  his  son  Henry  III.,  were  preserved  in 
the  abbey  of  Tavistock. f 
I In  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pris 
was  preserved  ilie  charter  of  its  funndalion 
by  Clolaire,  or  a very  ancient  copy  of  it, 
and  a diploma  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  in 
the  seventh  century,  both  of  which  I have 
seen  in  the  archives  of  the  hotel  Soubise, 
Both  are  legible,  the  original  material  haring 
been  cemented  in  later  times  upon  a kind  of 
cloth.  Many  of  the  diplomas,  however, 
published  by  the  Benedictines,  are  only 
copies;  for  Louis-le-Debonnaire  authorised 
several  abbeys  to  write  out  afresh  their 
charters,  thonsh  some  real  original  diplomas 
unquestionably  exist.  Such  is  that  of  Clovis 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis  on  papyrus,  so 
carefully  presen  t'd  in  the  treasury  of  that 
abbey,  and  but  rarely  shown.  On  this  is 
the  signature  of  Eligius,  St.  Eloy,  in  great 
Roman  characters.  Miiratori,  speaking  of 
the  eleventh  century,  remarks  a laudable 
custom  of  those  rude  ages,  as  he  terms  them,' 
when  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  aulheuticity 
of  a charter;  an  accurate  examination  of  it 
was  instituted  by  the  judges.  The  form  of 
character — the  date — the  signs — were  all 
considered;  and  if  the  diploma  were  proved 
to  be  a forgery,  it  was  cut  with  a knife  to 
prevent  it  from  being  ever  again  used.^ 

But  the  most  imetesting  objects  pre- 
served in  the  treasuries  of  abbeys  were 
uudoiibtedly  the  vestments,  chalices,  or 
books  which  had  belonged  to  the  eminent 
saints  who  had  either  lived  or  occasionally 
resided  within  their  walla. 

In  the  abbey  of  Bobbio  one  saw  the  coffin, 
the  chalice,  the  holy  staff,  and  the  missal  of 
St.  Columban,  ita  founder ; in  the  abbey  of 
Su  Gall,  before  the  hereiica  plundered  it 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  bones  of  St. 
Gall  and  of  Constance ; in  the  abbey  of 
Einaiedelin  those  of  Su  Olbmar  and  Su 
Notker,  which  bad  been  removed  thither  by 
the  monks,  to  escape  destruction,  in  the 
night  between  the  23rd  and  24lh  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

“la  the  abbey  of  Stavelo,”  lay  a Dom 

* Tooran.  Hist,  das  Hom.  lUuat.  de  I’Otd.  8. 
D.  i 5. 

f Oliver,  Histone  CoUeclioai  rcUliug  to  tbs 
llonmstvries  of  Devon. 

{ AotiquiU  lU  Disaert.  V. 
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Martene,  "wo  saw  in  the  treasury'  the  chasu- 
ble, stole,  manipule,  sandals,  cowl,  and  comb 
of  St.  Remade,  whose  body  is  here  en- 
shrined. I was  greatly  moved  at  seeing  his 
cowl.  It  is  of  coarse  stuff,  brown,  and  all 
patched.  It  was  the  habit  of  a man  who 
appeared  with  such  edat  in  the  court  of  our 
kings,  and  who  renounced  his  see  to  lire  in 
penance  in  this  solitude.  The  form  is  that 
of  the  andent  cbasuables,  cevering  the  whole 
body,  and  without  sleeves.  It  is  the  most 
precious  monmnent  of  antiquity  of  the  kind 
that  we  jrossess."* 

In  the  convent  of  Chelle,  ou  the  Marne, 
he  saw  the  chalice  of  St.  Eloy,  which  was 
nearly  half  a foot  deep,  and  the  same  in 
diameter.  In  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux  he 
said  mass  with  the  chalice  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  with  that  of  St.  Malachy,  both  of  them 
small,  not  half  a foot  in  height,  but  the  cup 
it  large,  though  shallow.  “On  St.  Edmond's 
day,"  he  says,  “ I said  mass  under  the  shrine 
of  the  saint  in  the  abbey  of  Pontigni,  with 
his  chasuable,  which  is  wholly  round  at 
bottom.  I had  the  consolation  also  to  see  his 
sacred  body,  which  God  has  preserved  with- 
out corruption.  His  head  is  bare,  and  he  is 
clothed  in  his  pontifical  habits.  His  body  is 
white.  In  the  treasury  1 saw  also  bis  pastoral 
ring,  the  chalice  and  paten  with  which  he  was 
buried,  and  also  his  goblet.  Here  also  are 
shown  the  pontifical  vestments  of  Sl  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  chapel  in  which  he 
used  to  pray,  and  where  he  had  a revelation 
of  his  martyrdom.”  It  was  at  Troyes  that 
he  saw  the  rochet  of  St.  Thomas,  of  fine 
linen,  in  the  form  of  a great  tunic,  on  which 
were  marks  of  his  brains. 

These  bodies  of  saints  constituted  the 
most  valued  relics  which  monasteries  pos- 
sessed. These  were  the  treasures  which  at- 
tracted the  devout  pilgrims  from  every  side, 
who  were  drawn  into  these  solitudes  by  the 
memory  of  some  man  of  holy  humility  and 
austere  penance.  Indeed,  so  great  did  this 
attraction  prove,  that  many  abbots  and 
monks  were  unwilling  that  their  monas- 
teries should  be  so  enriched,  lest  the  con- 
course of  pilgrims  in  consequence  should 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  their  secluded  life. 
St.  Cuthbert,  in  his  dying  discourse  to  the 
monks  who  came  to  Faroe  Isle  to  visit  him, 
said,  "I  would  rather  be  buried  in  this 
island : and  I think  it  would  be  even  better 
for  yourselves  that  I sbonld  rest  here,  be- 
cause of  the  numbers  who  will  claim  sanc- 
tuary. Whatever  I may  be  in  myself,  yet, 
as  I shall  be  remembered,  as  a servant  of 


Christ,  they  will  flock  to  my  body ; so  th<|t 
you  will  be  compelled  to  intercede  for  them 
with  the  powerful  of  the  earth,  and  will,  con- 
sequently, be  subject  to  much  trouble  on 
my  account."  It  is  a fact,  that  in  many 
monasteries  the  monks  were  obliged  to  cele- 
brate their  office  in  a chapel  separate  from 
their  great  church,  in  consequence  of  the 
multitude  that  flocked  to  it  through  reve- 
rence for  holy  relics.  Thus  within  the 
cloisters  of  St.  Gall  there  was  also  St.  Peter's  j 
chapel,  in  which  the  divine  office  was  sung ; 
for  in  the  great  church  it  would  not  bare  | 
been  possible,  from  tlie  crowd  of  pilgrims  ; 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Gall.  The  capitularies,  ! 
from  the  year  794  to  789,  at  Frankfort,  : 
actually  prescribe,  that  in  all  monasteries  ' 
containing  the  body  of  a saint  there  should  I 
be  built  a chapel  adjoining  for  the  divine  ' 
office.*  ' 

“ There  is  a devout  house  of  our  order,"  : 
says  the  Carthusian  Sutorus,  "in  the  diocese 
of  Mans,  founded  by  the  noble  family  of 
Alenfon.  Gaufrid  of  Mans,  who  lies  buried 
there,  shone  with  miracles,  so  that  multitudes 
flocked  to  his  tomb  ; and  while  I was  in  that 
monasteiy  it  was  in  consequence  deliberated 
whether  that  blessed  and  cauonixed  pontiflT 
should  not  be  transferred  elsewhere.”-f- 
Tbe  inconvenience  must  have  been  grievous 
when  such  a question  could  be  discussed, 
seeing  the  immense  value  attached  to  such 
treasures. 

Indeed  the  possession  of  these  holy  bodies 
was  regarded  as  furnishing  an  additional  in- 
centive, to  all  who  dwelt  under  the  same 
roof,  to  be  on  ibeir  guard  against  any  spirit 
that  would  derogate  from  the  peace  and 
sanctity  of  the  munastic  state.  "Beware," 
says  Petrarch  to  Brother  James,  the  Augus- 
tinian  friar  of  Padua,  "how  yon  forget  or 
disgrace  the  glorious  name  of  Augustin,  and 
the  sacred  delights  of  tlie  eremitical  life  of 
so  many  devout,  religious  men:  but  remem- 
ber that  under  the  same  roof  with  you  repose  I 
the  venerable  bones  ol  that  Augustin,  and  let  i 
his  image  be  ever  present  to  your  imagina- 
tion, and,  as  it  were,  a witness  of  all  your 
actions  and  words,  that  you  may  fear  in 
presence  of  such  a witness  to  offend  Christ 
the  Lord,  who  is  his  and  your  master,  as  of 
us  all.”j; 

Any  wilful  misrepresentation  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  particular  relics  was  deemed 
a crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Speaking  of 

* Ildefona,  Von  An  Ceschichte,  des  S.  Gall, 

L C3. 

t Pet  SuL  de  Vita  Carthusians,  Ur.  it  Tract 
iii.  c.  6. 

{ Bpist  Lib.  X.  17. 
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attempt  at  Ratisbon  to  claim  the  posses- 
sion of  relics  which  were  elsewhere,  the 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis  use  this  expression. 
“ They  forgot  the  fear  of  the  Lord."* 

Hanng,  in  the  third  book,  explained  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  this 
devotion,  we  need  not  delay  now  to  hear  the 
cavils  or  the  sneers  of  the  wrong-headed 
men  who  systematically  oppose  the  venera- 
tion which  she  pays  them.  “ I could  never 
understand,”  says  Michelet,  ^'the  disdain  of 
the  Protestants  for  relics.  These  were  great 
historical  testimonies.  In  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis  the  history  of  France  was  thus  re- 
lated by  relics.  Here  was  a portion  of  the 
real  cross,  given  to  Philip  Augustus  by  the 
Greek  emperor  when  Constantinople  was 
taken  by  the  Crusaders.  Here  were  relics 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  given  by  the  em- 
peror Heraclitus  to  Dagobert.  Here  were 
the  head  of  St.  Denis,  the  head  of  St.  Hilary 
of  Poictiers,  the  cross  and  sceptre  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  chalice  used  by  Suger,  that 
true  founder  of  the  Capetian  monarchy,  the 
crown  and  ring  of  St.  Lewis,  and  a portion 
of  his  bones.” 

But  it  is  wrong  to  speculate  on  the  errors 
of  these  unhappy  men  in  such  a place.  Let 
us  fall  upon  our  knees,  and  behold  with 
reverence  what  is  now  to  be  unfolded.  In 
the  treasury  of  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux, 
where  most  of  the  relics  were  presents  from 
the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  Dorn  Mar- 
lene was  shown  the  skulls  of  St.  Bernard 
and  of  St.  Malachy.  But  only  observe  how 
rich  in  such  holy  treasures  were  once  the 
English  monasteries. 

In  Saxon  histories  there  is  a long  cata- 
logue of  places  in  which  the  bodies  of  saints 
rest.  Thus  it  says: — St.  Augustin,  who 
preached  the  faith  to  the  English  nation, 
rests  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Canter- 
bury, now  the  Augustins',  with  the  holy 
bishops  Laurence,  Mellitus,  Justus,  Hono- 
rius;  and  in  the  church  of  Christ,  within 
the  walls,  rest  the  holy  archbishops  Dun- 
stan,  Odo,  Ethelgar,  and  Elphegus;  in 
Rochester,  rests  St,  Pattlinus,  archbishop  of 
York ; in  London,  St.  Erconwald  and  St, 
Theodred  ; in  Abingdon,  St,  Vincentius ; in 
Winchester,  in  the  old  monastery,  St, 
Swithin,  and  St.  Ethelwald,  and  St  Biriuus, 
and  St.  Hedda,  and  St.  Birstan,  bishops, 
and  St.  Justus,  martyr;  and  in  the  new 
monastery,  St.  Grymbald,  priest,  and  St. 
Judoc,  confessor;  in  Teignmouth,  St.Oswin, 
king;  in  Durham,  St.  Cuthbert,  bishop; 
in  Beverly,  St.  John,  bbhop,  and  Breton, 

* Ad  ED.  1060. 
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abbot ; in  Wy nchelcumbe,  St.  Kenelm,  mar- 
tyr ; in  Derby,  St.  Alhmundus,  martyr ; in 
Lichdold,  St.  Cedda;  in  Sherburne,  St. 
Wulsius,  bishop ; in  Hereford,  St.  Egel- 
brith,  king;  in  Malmesbury,  St.  Aldelm, 
bishop;  in  Tamworth,  St.  Edgitha;  in  Ram- 
sey, St.  Merewen  and  St.  Ealfled,  abbess, 
and  queen,  St.  Baltilda;  in  Coventry,  St. 
Osburga ; in  Ripon,  St.  Wylfrid,  and  St. 
Acca,  and  St.  Egelsig ; in  Ely,  St.  Etheld- 
ritha.and  St.Withburga,and  St.  Ermenilda, 
and  St.  Sexburga  ; in  Oxford,  St.  Frelhes- 
wyth  ; in  Ramsay,  St.  Yvo  and  St.  Felix, 
bishops,  and  St.  Eihelred  and  St.  Ethel- 
briih,  martyrs,  and  Sr.  Egelfled,  queen ; in 
Thomey,  St.  Athulfns,  and  St.  Firmin,  St. 
Herefridus,  bishops,  and  St.  Bothulf,  abbot, 
and  St^.  Benedict,  abbot  of  Weremouth,  St. 
Tisse'and  Hune,  priests,  and  St.  Tancred, 
and  St.  Torhred,  hermits,  and  St.  Tova, 
virgin;  in  Croyland,  St.  Guthlac,  priest; 
in  Shaftesbury,  St.  Edward,  king  and  martyr, 
and  Sr.  Elgiva,  queen ; in  Melrose,  St. 
Drihthelm  ; in  Thanet,  St.  Ermengytha. 

“ Hsec  propter  militatem  legentium  inse- 
ruimus,”  adds  the  historian,  *'ut  qni  aliquem 
sanctum  adire  voluerit,  sciat  quo  eum  re- 
quirat." 

Of  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  the  Crusaders 
in  acquiring  relics,  when  Constantinople  was 
taken  in  1204,  there  are  many  curious  de- 
tails in  the  chronicles  of  the  monasteries  to 
which  they  gave  them.  Henry  of  Ulm, 
speaking  of  a particle  of  the  cross  which  he 
has  given  to  an  abbey,  says,  that  it  is  the 
treasure  above  all  earthly  possessions  the 
dearest  to  his  heart.” 

The  bare  sight  of  these  relics  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a divine  favour,  with  pious  grati- 
tude. Thus  another  exclaims,  **  Per  omnia 
benedictus  Deus  qni  mihi,  servo  suo  licet 
indigno  et  fragili  peccatori  fere  in  senio  jam 
existenti,  divina  pietas  videre  concessit!”* 
The  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  describing  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  rbiting  the  relics  of 
the  abbey  and  of  the  holy  chapel,  say,  that 
being  unable  to  walk,  he  caused  himself  to 
be  carried,  with  great  pain  and  suffering, 
before  the  shrine ; that  be  joined  his  hands 
and  wept,  and  prayed  long,  and  with  great 
devotion ; and  then,  supported  on  the  arms 
of  his  attendants,  approached  and  kissed  it.f 
He  declared  to  the  university  of  Paris,  that 
his  chief  object  in  visiting  France  was  to 
behold  these  relics;  and  accordingly,  the 
king  intimated  to  the  abbots  whose  houses 
he  visited,  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be  received 
as  a pilgrim  come  to  venerate  them.  Of 

* Rigord,  e.  48.  v Ad  an.  1378. 
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tbe  relics  which  Abbot  Marlin  sent  to  Paris, 
Olho,  of  St.  Blase,  says,  "these  shed  lustre 
upon  all  Germany  and  Alsace;"  and  Gunther 
says,  "by  the  coining  of  these,  all  Throlonia 
began  to  be  cnunled  by  men  more  glorious, 
and  by  God  more  hap|)y."* 

The  monks  of  Fossa  Nuova,  though  Cis- 
tercians, would  not  have  consenled  that  ihe 
body  of  St.  Thomas,  who  had  died  there, 
should  be  translated  to  ibe  convent  of  bis 
order  in  Toulouse,  if  it  had  not  been  in  con- 
sideration that  the  relics  of  St.  Dominick, 
the  apostle  of  tbe  south  of  France,  were  in 
Italy,  at  Bologna.  It  being  resolved  secretly 
to  remove  the  body  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
from  Ubedo,  where  he  died,  to  Segovia,  an 
officer  of  the  court  aiTived  by  night  at  the 
monastery,  and,  having  desired  an  audienoe 
of  the  father  prior,  fora  matter  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  he  intimated  to  him  the  order 
of  which  he  was  tbe  bearer;  by  which  he 
was  enjoined,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
to  take  up  the  body  secretly,  without  appris- 
ing any  one  of  what  was  to  be  done.  This 
was  an  unexpected  blow  to  the  prior.  Never- 
theless, to  obey  the  6rst  superior,  he  took 
tbe  necessary  measures;  so  that,  when  every 
one  in  tbe  monastery  was  asleep,  he  went 
down  into  the  church,  accompanied  by  the 
officer  and  two  monks,  whom  he  had  bound 
orer  to  secrecy  under  tbe  same  penalty  as 
that  under  which  he  lay  himself,  and,  when 
all  was  arranged,  they  opened  the  grave. 
The  saint  bod  been  dead  a year;  but,  lo ! 
tbe  body  was  still  )ierfecl,  and  the  flesh 
imdecayed.  As  his  bones  only  were  de- 
manded, tbe  prior  concluded  that  it  was 
impossible  to  eflect  the  object  intended,  at 
that  lime ; so,  having  corered  the  body  with 
quicklime,  they  placed  it  again  in  tbe  grave, 
and  sent  back  the  officer  to  report  what  had 
been  done.  After  nine  months  he  returned; 
and,  with  the  same  precautions  as  before, 
the  grave  was  opened,  and  the  body,  which 
was  still  perfect,  being  only  dried  up  by  tbe 
lime,  was  placed  in  a leather  ca.se,  and  com- 
mitted to  him.  This  man  left  the  monas- 
tery about  midnight,  and,  it  is  said,  that 
strange  visions  were  seen  by  many  the  same 
hour.  One  inniik  was  so  impressed  with  a 
conviction  of  wbat  was  passing,  that  he  left 
his  cell  and  came  down  to  the  church  ; but 
he  found  the  prior  standing  at  the  door,  who 
refused  lo  let  him  enter,  and  desired  him  to 
return  lo  his  cell,  and  bury  bis  suspicions 
within  his  bosom.  The  officer,  who  bore  the 
body  to  Segovia,  declared,  that,  after  leaving 
Ubede,  while  passing  the  desert  mountain, 
be  heard  many  voices,  which  he  thought 
* Ap.  Uojter,  25. 


could  not  be  human,  and  that  he  was  greatly 
terrified.* 

When  Heloise  wrote  to  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, requesting  that  the  liody  of  Abelard 
might  be  interred  in  her  convent,  according 
to  his  own  desire,  long  before  intimated, 
the  monks  of  Cluny,  who  had  seen  the  sanc- 
tity and  fervour  of  his  last  years,  esteemed 
it  so  valuable  a treasure,  that  they  would 
have  opposed  their  abbot  if  they  had  sus- 
pected that  he  would  comply,  Peter,  there- 
fore, promised  lo  grant  her  request;  but  on 
condition  of  her  keeping  his  intention  secret, 
and  leaving  the  choice  of  the  lime  to  him, 
as  it  was  an  afliiir  of  difficulty.  The  summer 
and  autumn  passed;  but,  some  days  after 
All  Saint.*,  the  abbot  of  Cluny  went  to  tbe 
priory  of  St.  Marcel,  on  pretence  of  making 
the  usual  visit ; and  then,  one  night,  while 
the  monks  reposed,  he  caused  the  body  of 
Abelard  lo  be  raised  u|),  and  immediately 
set  off  with  it,  and  arrived  at  Parade!  on 
the  sixteenth  of  November.  But  who  can 
describe  the  joy  and  the  sonow  of  Helonse, 
when  she  heard  the  lugubrimis  chants  of 
the  choir  on  the  entrance  of  the  body  into 
the  church  ? The  abbot  of  Cluny  sung 
high  mass ; after  which  he  made  a pathetic 
exhortation ; and  then  the  body  was  placed 
in  the  vault,  half  of  which  was  without  the 
sanctuary,  and  half  in  the  nun's  choir.  The 
abbot  left  tbe  convent  full  of  holy  afl'ection 
fur  Heloise  and  for  the  community,  which 
he  assodated  in  a spiritual  society  with 
Cluny.  After  this  solemnity  no  more  is 
heard  of  Heloise.  The  pen  failing  from 
her  hand,  she  writes  no  more  letters,  but 
passes  tbe  remaining  twenty-two  years  of 
her  life  in  the  exercise  of  penitence,  and  in 
the  wise  and  holy  government  of  Paraclet, 
which  became  under  her  the  ornament  of 
the  Church  of  France,  and  an  example  to 
all  the  monasteries  of  the  age. 

With  respect  to  the  material  value  asso- 
ciated with  these  relics,  it  will  be  sufficient 
10  observe,  that  these  were  contained  in 
shrines  or  reliquaries  which  were  often  pro- 
digies of  art.  Doin  Bouillart,  in  his  history 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-du-Prbs,  has 
given  engravings  to  represent  Ihe  form  of 
some  of  tbe  must  ancient  that  were  in  Ibe 
treasury  of  that  abbey.  'I'he  body  of  St. 
Brigit,  at  Kildare,  was  overhung  with  gold 
and  silver  crowns;  and  the  relics  of  St. 
Coliimba,  which  Ihe  abbot  of  Iona  removed 
for  safely  to  Ireland,  in  830,  are  staled  to 
have  been  enclosed  in  a shrine  of  gold. 
But  the  monk,  with  an  angelic  smile,  wares 
us  on : lo  I it  is  the  church  we  are  entering. 

* Via  par  la  P.  Doaithia,  Lib.  vUi. 
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qui  operati  sunt 
^ ^ jiisiiiiam,  babilabuiit  in 

lubeniaciilo  uio,  et  requi- 
.<2^ ' WV  cscent  in  uionto  sancto 
tuo.”  How  solemn  are 
ibeso  first  sounds,  and 
^ nbat  joyful  fervency  is  ex- 

cited at  the  spectacle  which  presents  itself! 
'I'lie  churches  of  the  monasteries  have  never 
u nettlected  air,  as  if  those  who  served  them 
had  forgoiien  that  care  about  miniiliie  is  the 
))cculiar  murk  of  an  intense  and  reverent 
arteciion.  The  monks  deemed  that  "there 
could  be  no  nobler  task  for  a rational  being 
than  that  of  providing,  with  the  most  punc- 
tilious exactness,  for  the  due  celebration  of 
the  Creator's  worship;  and  no  worthier  de- 
dication of  the  ofl'etiiigs  o)  nature,  and  the 
devices  of  art,  all  alike  his  gift,  than  in  the 
adortiiiig  of  his  earthly  dwelling-place."  No 
tepidity  penetrates,  us  an  atmos|ihere,  into 
their  churches  ? No  cold,  dead,  formal 
soiitids,  falling  on  the  ear  more  monotonous 
than  the  drop  of  rain  in  the  pool  of  a grotto, 
iiidiculc  a substitution  there  of  ctisinm,  void 
of  soul,  for  religious  fervour  and  active  zeal, 
niittistering  to  the  desires  of  the  interior  life ! 
‘•'I’he  variety  of  holy  observances  dispels 
weariness  and  apathy,"  says  St.  Eemard, 
alluding  to  the  oIBces  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Uenis,  after  the  cotivcrsion  of  Sttger,  which 
had  led  to  the  refortn  t>f  the  whole  commu- 
nity.* The  words  which  I read  in  the 
abbey  church  of  t'.insiedelin, — “ Verc  Do- 
mitiiis  est  iii  isto  loco," — seem  only  to  ex- 
press what  is  uppermost  on  the  tongue  of  all 
who  enter  the  church  of  a religious  order. 
What  is  also  singularly  striking  in  them  is 
that  profotind  .silence,  that  extraordinary 
resjtect,  observed.  Nothing  can  be  more 
itnpressive  than  to  see  the  eomiminiiy  as- 
sembled,— that  profoutid  recollection  ; those 
kisses  of  peace  ; those  low  saltilaiions,  which 
the  monks  make  to  each  other;  that  gene- 
r.il  prostration;  those  foreheads  in  the  dust, 
when  the  bell  announces  the  opening  of  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  in  which  the  Lamb 
without  spot  reposes; — all  that  produces  a 


great  effect,  and  speaks  a language  of  the 
soul  which  it  understands,  and  seldom  hears 
elsewhere. 

" Incidence  to  be  noted,"  says  the  chroni- 
cler of  St.  Denis:  "it  happened,  at  this  time, 
that  a man  who  had  quite  lost  his  senses 
returned  to  a right  memory  in  the  church 
of  this  abbey."*  Rightly,  he  docs  not 
affirm  it  a miracle,  but  an  incidence.  In 
effect,  to  account  for  it  by  secondary  catises 
would  not  be  impo.ssible.  It  was  not  uti- 
preccdetitcd  either.  In  the  chronicle  of 
Moiint-Cassino  we  read  that  a mad  woman, 
who  used  to  wander  through  monnlains  and 
valleys,  wuods  and  fields,  by  day  and  by 
night,  never  resting  except  when  compelled 
by  exhaustion,  cotiiing  one  day  to  the  oratory 
of  St.  Benedict,  was  from  that  hourresiored 
to  a sane  mind.f  What  strikes  one  so  in 
these  monastic  churches, — what  soothes  and 
iit.spires  such  delicious  caltn, — was,  not  the 
material,  but  the  living  temple;  not  the 
vista  of  arches  and  columns,  but  the  man  of 
cowl  adoring.  Whilein  tbemunasticchtirches 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  which  was 
visible  was  only  a type  and  shadow  of  what 
really  existed  within  the  miiids  of  the  tnen 
who  served  them.  The  sottl  of  the  monk 
was  the  interior  temple,  of  which,  the  visible 
was  only  a material  development. 

After  the  solemn  consecration  of  the 
church  of  the  monastery  of  Cava,  by  Pope 
Urban  II.,  on  the  fifth  of  September,  in 
1092,  in  presence  of  Duke  Roger,  and  all 
the  |)eople  of  Salerno, — of  which,  there  is 
such  a splendid  and  curious  account  in 
Mutatori, — the  pomp  beitig  finished,  the 
ponltff,  with  the  cardinals  and  Duke  Roger, 
returned  to  the  clu'sicr;  and  then,  having 
assembled  alt  the  monks,  the  pope  spoke  to 
them  as  follows : — 

"Vidistis  dilectissimi — You  have  seen, 
my  beloved,  how  many  sacred  unctions, 
how  many  ceretnonial  rites,  and  how  many 
prayers  we  used,  while  this  hotise,  by  the 
mitiistiy  of  our  humility,  was  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  ; all  which  things,  without  dottbi, 
were  dune  fur  your  sake,  and  for  the 
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sake  of  all  who  are  to  come  after  you, 
to  the  end  of  time  ; in  whom  will  be  spiri- 
tually fulfilled  the  things  which  this  day 
have  been  foreshadowed  on  these  walls : 
for  what  has  now  been  done  in  the  visible 
bouse,  Jesus  Christ  daily  works  in  the 
souls  of  the  faithful.  For  these  are  known 
to  be  truly  and  really  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  You,  O my  sons ! are  the 
temple  of  the  living  God ; as  the  Apostle 
said,  'The  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which 
you  are.'  Consider,  therefore,  in  your 
minds,  brethren,  how  great  is  the  dignity 
of  a devout  monk,  whom  God  hath  led  from 
the  boisterous  waves  of  the  world  into  the 
calm  port  of  religion,  that  the  eye  of  his 
mind  being  purged  by  the  monastic  dis- 
cipline, he  may  the  more  easily  perceive 
how  all  human  things  are  narrow,  mortal, 
and  full  of  error  and  of  vanity ; and  although 
still  on  earth,  be  is  nevertheless  celesti^, 
and  already,  in  a certain  manner,  asso- 
ciated with  the  blessed.  For  these  are 
the  true  ornaments,  these  arc  the  admi- 
rable insignia,  of  monks.  Therefore,  hold 
fast  what  you  possess,  that  no  one  may  take 
away  your  crown  ; and,  dearest  brethren, 
since  you  cannot  in  the  way  of  authority, 
at  least  by  your  prayers,  assist  us  to  bear 
our  burden,  and  condole  with  us  with  the 
afifection  of  piety.” 

Then  the  brethren  having  been  admitted 
to  kiss  his  feet,  the  Serene  Duke,  and  all 
who  had  accompanied  him,  returned  to 
Salerno.* 

Monks  were  men  of  prayer;  and  perhaps 
that  is  to  include  all  in  one  word.  “ Con- 
sider," says  St  Thomas,  “ what  a felicity 
is  granted  to  you  in  prayer,  to  speak  with 
God,  to  engage  in  conversation  with  Christ 
to  choose  what  you  wish,  and  to  ask  what 
you  desire.”!  With  all  this,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  saintly  and  impressive 
looks  of  the  monks  and  friars,  the  solemn 
historical  recollections  awakened  by  the 
sight  of  their  holy  abbot ; the  eifcct  pro- 
duced by  observing  them  pass,  now  seen, 
now  lost  as  they  glide  under  arched  clois- 
ters to  or  from  ^e  interior  of  the  oo§vent; 
and  the  feeling  which  arises  from  it  that 
one  is  thus  admitted  to  catch  a glimpse  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  meek  men  of  God, 
yrho  think  upon  the  ancient  days,  and 
have  in  mind  the  eternal  years  ; who 
meditate  by  night  with  their  heart,  and 
exercise  and  search  their  spirit  All  this 
acted  powerfully  on  the  imagination.  The 

* Rer.  It.  Script  tom.  vi. 

t U.  a.  9.  83.  a.  3 ad  3. 


pavement  of  these  churches  was  thought 
to  bum  under  tire  feet  of  evil  men,  if 
[ they  dared  to  enter  them.* 

The  annals  of  Corby,  in  Sa.\ony,  relate, 
under  the  dateof  1415,  that  Justin  Strober, 
a devout  nistic  among  the  peasants  of 
Stahl,  would  never  enter  the  church  unless 
barefooted,  through  reverence  for  the  holy 
place.f  Donizo,  the  Benedictine,  says, 
that  one  day  the  great  Boniface,  duke  of 
Tuscany,  came  to  the  abbey  of  Pomposa ; 
and,  when  assisting  at  the  divine  office, 
from  a lofty  tribune,  though  not  with  a 
proud  heart,  looking  on  the  choir,  he  saw 
the  faces  of  all  tire  boys  fixed  down  upon 
the  ground,  while  sweetly  singing  the 
Hours ; and  having  asked  why  tliey  stood 
so  immoveable,  he  was  told  by  the  monks 
that  they  always  stood  so : then  he  gave 
secret  orders  that  some  one  should  go  on 
the  roof  of  the  church,  and  throw  down 
pieces  of  money.  And,  lo ! when  ten 
livres  fell  with  a great  noise  upon  the 
pavement,  in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  the 
eyelids  of  the  boys  were  never  raised,  and 
no  one  stirred  to  touch  the  money.* 

When  Othgar  the  Paindin,  that  glorious 
hero  and  friend  of  Charleni.sgne,  had  re- 
solved upon  leaving  the  world  and  embrac- 
ing a religious  life,  he  made  a journey,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting,  as  a strange  pilgrim, 
various  monasteries,  in  order  that  he  might 
judge  with  his  own  eyes  where  the  regular 
discipline  was  best  observed.  For  this 
purpose  he  procured  a stall',  to  which  were 
attached  many  little  thongs  of  leather,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  thong  was  an  iron  ball, 
which  he  used  to  let  fall  with  violence  upon 
the  pavement  of  whatever  monastery  ho 
entered:  artfully  and  diligently  remarking 
whether  the  monks,  at  the  sound  of  this 
staff,  would  lightly  turn  round  through 
vanity  of  mind.  Having  in  this  manner 
visited  many  monasteries,  ho  found,  it  is 
said,  nowhere  such  absence  of  vanity  as  in 
that  of  St.  Faro : for  there,  when  he  had 
dashed  the  appendages  of  his  staff  upon 
the  pavement,  and  mode  a ppdigious  noise, 
not  one  of  tire  monks  moved,  or  turned 
round  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  with  a 
mind  recalled  from  the  intention  of  devo- 
tion. excepting  one  boy,  who  was  shortly 
after  struck  with  the  wand  of  discipline, 
and  made  to  return  with  his  eyes  from  that 
distraction.  The  behaviour  of  this  society 
appeared  the  most  strict;  and  there,  ac- 

■ Ciesar.  Heist.  Illust.  Mirac.  xi.  54- 
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cordingly,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a monk, 
where  he  lived  in  great  sanctity  till  his 
death.  His  tomb,  of  which  ilabillon  gives 
an  engraving,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
curiositie.s  in  that  mon.astery.* 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence 
of  the  monastic  churches  in  the  middle 
ages.  Wa  have  already  remarked  the 
prodigious  scale  on  which  many  of  them 
were  built.  No  less  striking  was  the 
elegance  of  their  architecture.  The  pillars 
in  the  church  of  the  abbey  of  I,obbe,  in  the 
country  of  Liege,  were  so  slender,  that  the 
duke  of  Alba,  coming  there,  did  not  dare 
to  enter  the  church,  lest  the  vault  should 
fall  ou  him,  and  exclaimed,  “this  will  be 
the  monks’  tomb."-f  Dagobert  I.  covered 
that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  on  the  out- 
side, with  fine  silver,  as  the  chronicles 
record.!  What  must  have  been  its  bright- 
ness within  '?  The  riches  of  the  church  of 
this  abbey,  the  splendour  of  its  altars,  the 
beauty  of  its  paintings  and  mosaics,  are 
all  described  in  detail  by  the  Abbot  Sugcr. 
Desiderius,  llie  abbot  of  Mount-Cassino, 
brought  over  artists  from  Constantinople 
to  adorn  the  church  of  that  abbey  with 
precious  mosaics,  tessellated  pavement, 
stained  glass,  and  paintings;  besides  which, 
the  man  of  all  prudence  caused  the  boys 
of  the  mona-stcry  to  Ite  taught  by  these 
artists,  in  order  that  the  art  should  never 
afterwards  be  lost  in  Italy.§  In  the  twenty- 
fourth  dissertation  of  Muratori  on  the 
Antiquities  of  Italy,  many  details  may  bo 
found  on  this  subject ; but  one  cannot 
open  any  monastic  chronicle  without  meet- 
ing with  striking  instances.  The  annals 
of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  under  the  date  of 
1330,  record  that  John  de  Steinburg  gave 
to  that  abbey  figure.s  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
as  large  as  life.j|  Images  of  this  kind  were 
often  of  solid  silver.  “In  the  church,” 
says  St.  ISemard,  “arc  not  only  crowns, 
but  wheels,  studded  with  jewels,  and  sur- 
rounded with  lamps,  shining  no  less  with 
precious  stones  than  with  their  lights.  For 
candelabras  we  sec  immense  trees  of  brass, 
fabricated  witli  wondrous  art,  and  not 
shining  more  with  lights  than  with  the 
jewels  set  in  them.  The  pavement  is  full 
of  images  of  saints  and  angels,  and  inlaid 
with  beautiful  colours.  Perhaps  this  is 
well,  according  to  the  prophet,  ‘ Domine, 
dileii  decorem  domus  tute.’  We  may  suffer 

• Acta  S.  Ord.  Benedict.  .Strcul.  iv.  pais  i. 
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this  in  the  church,  because,  although  they 
are  injurious  to  the  vain  and  avaricious, 
they  are  harmless  to  the  simple  and  de- 
vout.”* 

We  read  that  Immo,  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
began,  and  nearly  finished  the  golden 
tablet  which  is  before  the  altar  of  St.  Gall, 
which  is  more  precious  for  the  art  em- 
ployed in  it  than  for  the  materials.”f  The 
walls  of  this  abbey  church  were  painted 
and  inlaid  with  gold.  The  high  altar  was 
covered  with  gold,  and  ten  other  altars 
were  of  silver.  The  splendour  with  which 
the  divine  wnrship  was  celebrated  in  monas- 
teries corresponded  to  this  magnificence. 
We  read  of  the  same  abbot,  that  he  also 
made  the  chasubles,  in  one  of  which  our 
Lord's  ascension  is  wrought  in  gold,  and 
in  another  is  woven  with  divine  images. 
Similarly  he  provided  the  golden  stoles 
and  dalmatics,  and  other  ecclesiastical  orna- 
ments. finished  with  such  subtle  skill ; and 
so  many  other  things  he  did,  that  there  is 
no  prince  in  the  world  in  our  ago  who,  in 
so  short  a time,  could  accomplish  so  many 
magnificent  works.  “ Whence,”  demands 
liurkhard,  “could  he  have  such  a weight 
of  gold,  so  many  pearls,  such  precious 
puq>le,  so  many  subtle  workmen?"!  One 
remonstrance  in  the  abbey  of  Linsiedelin 
contained  2,911  pearls,  595  diamonds,  38 
saphires,  15-1  emeralds,  857  carbuncles, 
2(1  hyacinths,  and  19  amethysts.  It  was 
of  solid  gold,  and  eleven  years  of  work 
were  required  to  make  it.§  In  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  nothing  was  spared 
to  add  grandeur  to  the  divine  worship  in 
St.  Gall.  The  same  attention  was  paid  to 
it  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  after  it  had 
embraced  the  reform  under  Sugcr.  On 
certain  festivals  sixty  great  wax  candles 
used  to  be  lighted  round  the  high  altar. 
In  the  abbey  of  Einsiedelin,  before  the 
holy  chapel,  sixteen  enormous  wax  tapers, 
weighing  ninety  pounds  each,  used  to 
bum  day  and  night,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Swiss  cantons.  Dagobert  the  First  had 
established  a rent  of  100  livres  for  the 
lights  of  the  abbey  of  SL  Denis,  to  be  fur- 
nished with  the  best  oil  from  Marseilles ; 
and  Pepin  added  a privilege,  that  the  six 
carts  which  were  to  convey  it  were  to  be 
exempt  from  all  toll  the  whole  way  from 
that  city  to  the  abbey.||  Roger,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  gave  to  the  monks  of  Ouches 
every  year,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  100 
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litres  from  his  revenue  of  Alen9on,  for 
lights  day  and  night  in  their  church, 
before  the  figure  of  our  Lord  upon  the 
cross.*  And  there  was  no  monastery  to 
which  donations  were  not  made  for  sup- 
porting the  lamp, — that  lamp,  “ whose 
narrow  fire  is  shaken  by  the  wind,  and  on 
whose  edge  devouring  darkness  hovers, — 
that  small  flame,  which  as  a dying  pulse 
rises  and  falls,  still  flickering  up  and 
down,  was  emblematic  of  our  life,  which 
even  now  thus  wastes  and  sinks,”  The 
churches  generally  were  brilliantly  lighted 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Aldric, 
bishop  of  Mans,  ordained  that  every  night 
there  should  bum  in  the  elder  church 
three  lights  of  oil  and  one  of  wax,  from 
vespers  till  sunrise  ; that  during  nocturns 
there  should  bum  ten  of  oil  ami  five  of 
wax  ; but  on  Sundays  and  minor  festivals, 
thirty  of  oil  and  five  of  wax  should  bum 
through  the  night,  and  on  the  greater 
festivals  this  number  was  to  bo  triplod.f 
In  adorning  their  churches  with  such 
magnificence  the  monks  acted  not  without 
deep  thoughts.  “Let  each  one  abound  in 
his  own  sense,”  says  Sugcr,  “but  1 confess 
what  most  pleases  me  is,  that  whatever  is 
most  dear  and  precious  ought,  above  all, 
to  be  made  subservient  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  thrice  holy  Eucharist.  Some 
oppose  to  us,  that  it  suftices  to  bring  to 
this  administration  a holy  mind  and  a 
pure  soul,  'and  a faithful  intention.  And 
we  also  indeed  hold  that  these  are  espe- 
cially required.  Hut  we  profess  also,  that 
on  nothing  so  much  as  on  this  holy  sacri- 
fice ought  all  external  nobleness  to  wait 
in  conjunction  with  all  interior  purity ; 
for  in  all  things  universally  ought  we 
decently  to  serve  our  Redeemer,  who  in 
all  things  universally,  without  exception, 
did  not  refuse  to  provide  somewhat  for  us, 
who  united  under  oue  admirable  indivi- 
dual. our  nature  with  his  own.  who  pro- 
mi.scd  that  placing  us  on  his  right  hand. 
He  would  grant  us  to  pos.sess  his  kingdom, 
who  liveth  and  reigneth  our  Lord  through 
all  the  ages  of  ages.;  Uora  Gervaise,  abbot 
of  La  Trappe,  praising  Suger  for  the  holy 
magnificence  with  which  divine  worship 
was  celebrated  in  his  abbey,  adds,  “ I know 
indeed  that  St.  Bernard  declaimed  against 
the  splendour  of  ornaments  in  churches, 
and  wished  that  men  might  be  content 
with  bringing  a pure  heart ; but  neither 
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am  I ignorant  that  all  the  saints  were  not 
of  his  opinion,  as  may  be  witnessed  in  Sl 
Chrysostom."*  If  one  can  seek  in  these 
things  to  please  his  own  vanity,  one  can 
also  have  a design  to  honour  God  ; and 
it  was  with  this  intention  that  Suger  spared 
no  expense  in  providing  for  the  pomp  of 
worship.  Ilis  own  cell  was  as  poor  as 
those  of  the  other  monks  ; it  had  neither 
tapestry  nor  curtains,  and  he  slept  upon 
straw:  he  used  no  carriage  or  litter,  but 
always  travelled  on  horseback,  even  in  his 
extreme  old  age.  His  table  had  all  the 
simplicity  of  a monastic  board,  and  two 
persons  always  sat  with  him  when  he 
dined.f 

In  some  monasteries  there  were  three 
distinct  choirs  of  100  monks  each,  with 
children,  which  succeeded  each  other  in 
singing  the  divine  prai.ses.  So  that  there 
was  a peiqietual  psalmody  night  and  day.; 
This  was  the  case  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Me- 
dard  at  Soissons,  founded  by  Clotaire  I.  in 
S.^7,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  abbeys  in 
the  world,  illustrious  for  the  learning  of 
its  monks  and  the  multitude  of  its  saints, 
most  of  them  of  noble,  and  some  of  royal 
blood,  (trgans,  which  came  into  France 
first  in  7.'i7.§  and  which  some  orders,  as 
the  Theatincs,  persisted  in  rejecting,  were 
ofU'n  built  in  the  monasteries.  Cardinal 
Bona  says,  that  the  Cistercian  ablveys  were 
celebrated  for  the  grandeur  of  the  divine 
music  which  resounded  in  their  churches 
night  and  day.  The  offices  were  celebrated 
in  them  with  such  solemnity  and  devo 
tion,  that  it  seemed  as  if  one  heard  there 
the  voice  of  angels.  ||  Jlen  versed  in 

liturgical  antiqtiitics  were  pleased  with 
certain  peculiar  customs,  vestiges  of  early 
times,  which  wer<!  found  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worship,  in  religious  orders, 
as  in  the  Carthusians  and  Dominicans, 
and  in  particular  monasteries,  as  in  that  of 
St.  JIartin  of  Tours.  Thus,  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  there  were  practices  observed 
since  the  time  of  the  Merovingians.  Such 
as  the  anthem  Ante  Evangelium,  and  that 
Venite  I’opuli  before  the  communion  of 
the  people;  on  certain  festivals  the  com- 
munion wn.s  given  in  two  kinds,  by  means 
of  a tube,  and  the  ma.ss  was  sung  in  Greek.H 
In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  also,  on  certain 
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days,  the  Gloria,  Credo,  and  Pater  used  to 
be  sung  in  Greek,  of  which,  the  notes  in  i 
music  are  still  preserved  ; and  in  that  of  , 
Paraclet  mass  had  been  sung  in  Greek  on  | 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  from  the  time  of  | 
Heloissa.  One  of  the  rules  of  the  Capu-  ■ 
chins  was,  that  in  towns  or  cities  where  ! 
seculars  can  flow  into  churches  to  hear  the  j 
divine  office,  on  the  three  days  of  holy  week, 
matins  should  be  sung  not  in  the  evening.  ! 
but  at  midnight,  according  to  the  custom  | 
of  the  ancient  fathers.*  It  was  the  custom  1 
at  Cluny.  for  the  priest  who  said  mass, 
at  the  high  altar,  to  administer  the  holy 
communion  under  the  two  kinds  to  the 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  and  two  ministers, 
who  served.f  The  Carthusians,  instead 
of  merely  kneeling,  prostrated  themselves 
on  the  ground  and  kissed  it,  at  the  Homo 
factus  est;  In  the  abbey  of  Mount- 
Cassino,  as  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul 
at  Rome,  there  were  certain  tones  of  the 
chant  which  differed  from  the  Gregorian.§ 
In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  the  choral  song 
was  singularly  solemn.  It  rose  high 
and  then  sank  into  depth,  unlike  that  in 
other  places,  which  was  more  uniform.|| 
The  proses  or  sequences  used  in  this  abbey 
before  the  Gospel  were  sung  through  all 
Europe.  The  hymns  peculiar  to  some 
houses,  in  honour  of  their  respective  patrons, 
used  to  please  also  by  the  strangeness  of 
their  tone,  "not  cheerful,  nor  yet  sad,  some 
dull  old  thing,  some  outworn  and  unused  i 
monotony,  such  as  the  country  matrons  | 
catching  from  them  sing  and  spin  till  they  i 
almost  forget  they  live."  But  what  chiefly 
charmed  those  who  had  minds  susceptible 
of  the  sublime  in  this  order,  was  the  solem- 
nity and  religious  reverence  with  which 
the  divine  office  was  celebrated  in  all  re- 
ligious houses.  In  monasteries  the  tone 
of  voice,  the  time,  every  thing  was  regu- 
lated by  a general  sense  of  what  was  best, 
from  which  no  one  was  permitted  to  de-  | 
viate.  St.  Jerome  says,  that  a man  loses 
dignity,  who,  on  account  of  an  immode- 
rate and  indiscreet  mode  of  singing  the 
divine  office,  incurs  a charge  of  madness 
or  of  gloominess.  St.  Benedict  in  his 
rule  desires  that  morose  tediousness  should 
be  avoided ; and  William  of  Paris  and 
Gerson  both  command  that  wearisome  and 
dismal  prolongations  should  be  repressed, 
and  that  spiritual  hilarity  should  be  ob- 
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served.  Such  attention  was  paid  to  the 
music  of  the  choir,  that  frequent  notices 
occur  in  ancient  books  of  circumstances 
relating  to  it.  “ I have  heard,"  say  Csesar 
of  Heisterbaeh,  “that  there  was  a certain 
monk  in  Mount-Cassino,  who  had  so  sweet 
a voice,  that  when  on  the  vigil  of  Easter 
he  blessed  the  paschal  candle,  the  dulcet 
tones  of  that  benediction  rt^sounded  in  the 
ears  of  all  as  a celestial  melody."*  The 
truth  is,  that  the  divine  offices  in  general 
could  never  bo  sung  with  such  effect  as  in 
these  regular  communities,  in  which  they 
were  loved  and  studied,  and  understood  j 
profoundly.  That  deep  meditation  of  the  j 
monks  and  devout  sisters  on  the  prayers,  ' 
must  have  produced  great  effects  in  the  j 
celebration  of  external  worship.  St.  Theresa  j 
says  of  that  of  our  Lord,  “ When  I have  ! 
finished  it  I can  proceed  no  further.  This  j 
comprises  all  consolations  ; this  conveys  a j 
solid  instruction  for  the  mind,  and  a great 
remedy  for  all  the  troubles  of  the  heart."!  ; 
It  was  in  monasteries  that  the  affecting  | 
symbols  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  were  most 
fully  appreciated.  Poujoulat  speaks  of  his 
seeing  an  old  monk  weeping,  when  the 
prior  came  to  wash  his  feet  with  the  rest 
on  Maunday  Thursday.  The  reason  of 
course  was.  that  he  saw  Christ  in  his 
su[>erior.  We  find  that  when  monks  used 
to  be  presented  to  eminent  saints,  who 
were  supposed  to  obtain  from  God  whatever 
they  prayed  for,  w hat  they  used  to  beg  on 
these  occasions  might  be  demanded  for 
them,  was  the  gift  of  tears  in  the  church ; 
one  would  desire  that  he  might  always 
weep  during  mass ; another  at  the  solemn 
vigils  of  the  second  and  fifth  Feria  and  on 
the  Sabbath. 1 When  travelling  and  in 
strange  churches  monks  were  to  obsen’e 
the  same  demeanour  as  others,  for  those 
who  have  only  one  heart  and  one  soul 
ought  not  to  appear  dissimilar  externally.§ 
The  devout,  reverential  step  of  hooded 
men  and  their  profound  genuflections  in 
their  churches,  were  actually  so  many  acts 
of  faith — tlie  result  of  a deep  and  practical 
conviction  of  the  respect  which  God  re- 
quires us  to  pay  externally,  as  well  as  in- 
ternally, to  the  mysteries  or  the  symbols  of 
religion.  Let  us  bear  a narrative  of  CiBsar 
of  Heisterbaeh  to  illustrate  this  remark. 

" In  the  abbey  of  Hemmenrode  was  a cer- 
tain convertite,  a native  of  Cologne,  by 
name  Liffard,  an  humble,  meek  man,  whose 
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o£Bce  it  was  to  tend  the  swine  of  the  mo- 
nastery. Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  as 
Lord  Hermann,  then  abbot,  related  to  me, 
he  was  tempted  by  the  spirit  of  pride;  for 
he  began  to  say  to  himself,  ‘What  am  I 
doing  here?  I am  well  bom,  but  on 
account  of  this  vile  office,  despised  by  all 
my  friends.  I will  not  stay  here  any 
longer.’  So  he  resolved  to  leave  the  monas- 
tery next  day.  But  that  night,  as  he 
watched  in  his  bed.  tliere  appeared  to  him 
a venerable  person,  who  made  signs  that 
he  should  follow  him.  He  rose  up,  took 
his  shoes,  and  followed  to  the  door  of  the 
dormitory,  which  opened  of  itself.  Thence 
they  past  to  the  door  of  the  church,  which 
in  like  manner  opened  to  them.  The 
figure  moved  up  the  choir  of  the  eonver- 
tites ; he  followed,  and  as  they  pa,ssed  by 
the  altar  of  St.  John  the  Bapti.st,  made  a 
profound  inclination.  The  other,  who  went 
first,  said  then,  ‘You  have  done  well  to 
bow  reverently.’  Then  coming  to  the 
south  door  of  the  church,  which  leads  into 
the  cloister,  they  found  it  also  open,  as 
well  as  that  which  leads  to  the  cemetery, 
all  which  are  regularly  locked  every  night,  i 
On  their  entering  the  cemetery  the  graves 
of  the  dead  were  all  open,  and  the  figure 
leading  him  to  that  of  a man  who  had 
recently  died,  stopped  and  said,  ‘ Do  you 
mark  this  man  ? You  will  soon  be  like 
him.  Now.  whither  do  you  wish  to  go?' 
Then  as  he  was  about  to  lead  him  to  other 
putrid  bodies,  the  convertite  cried  out, 
‘Spare  me.  Lord,  spare  me;  for  I can- 
not bear  the  sight.’  Then  replied  the 
other,  ‘Why  through  pride  will  you  desert 
the  port  of  salvation  ? Promise  to  me  on 
this  spot  that  you  will  remain  ;’  and  he 
promised  him.  Then  the  graves  closed, 
and  they  returned,  each  door  shutting 
after  them  as  they  went  through,  and  on 
passing  before  the  same  altar,  he  again 
humbled  himself  as  before,  and  then  felt 
an  interior  conviction  how  that  first  act  of 
humility  had  endeared  him  to  God  ; and 
entering  the  dormitory,  the  door  shut  of 
itself  after  tliera,  and  when  he  lay  down 
again  on  his  bed,  the  figure  vanished,  and 
from  that  hour  the  temptation  left  him.”* 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  explains  why  in  the 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  offices  the  names  of 
authors  are  not  pronounced  as  they  are  at 
mass,  by  saying,  “that  herdsmen  and 
workmen  who  assist  at  the  latter  would 
not  know  who  wrote  these  passages,  if  they 
were  not  told ; whereas  clerks  and  domes- 
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tics  of  the  church  know  who  are  the 
authors,  from  having  often  heard  them." 
The  monks  loved  the  divine  employment 
of  the  choir;  and  what  is  loved  is  well 
done.  Cardinal  Bona  mentions  a monk 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  who  from  ill  health 
had  leave  from  his  abbot  to  absent  himself 
from  matins ; yet  he  hardly  ever  availed 
himself  of  the  liberty.  Being  asked  why 
he  C-xposed  himself  unnecessarily,  “I 
cannot  do  otherwise,”  he  replied,  “ for 
remembering  the  consolation  I experience 
in  my  soul  during  the  divine  office.  I am 
pained  to  the  last  degree  not  to  be  present 
in  the  church  where  angels  and  Jesus 
Christ  himself  arc  present  with  the  children 
of  men.”* 

When  Laurentius  Ferrarus,  abbot  of 
St.  Martin's  at  Palermo,  used  to  hear  the 
I bells  for  the  divine  office, — “ Let  us  go, 

I brethren,  joyfully.”  said  he,  “ to  recreate 
our  minds. "t  “ While  suffering  under  my 
severe  master  at  school,"  say  Guibert  de 
Nogent,  “ I did  not  try  to  avoid  the  eccle- 
siastical office ; nay,  when  the  hour  came, 

I did  not  even  prefer  my  supper  to  it.”; 

W’hen  Gobert,  of  the  abbey  of  Villiers,  i 
was  travelling  and  sinfring  the  office  with  ' 
his  companion,  the  barking  of  some  dogs 
would  induce  him  to  break  off  until  they  | 
had  passed,  that  he  might  lose  nothing  of  ! 
the  harmony  of  the  sacred  chant ; for 
though  he  was  only  a lay  brother  without 
clerical  knowledge,  the  mere  sound  of  the 
holy  words  filled  his  heart  with  swcetness.§ 

Monks  used  often  to  remain  in  the 
church  during  the  night,  even  while  there 
was  no  office.  In  the  decretals  of  Lan- 
franc,  referring  to  the  season  from  October 
to  Advent,  we  read,  “that  the  prior  at 
midnight,  before  matins,  is  to  go  through  I 
the  church  with  a dark  lantern,  lest  any  | 
one  should  be  asleep  there,  and  that  if  | 
any  one  is  praying,  ho  is  to  pass  him  by  i 
in  silence.”  We  read  in  the  chronicle  of 
Melrose,  at  the  date  of  l‘J59,  that  there 
was  a monk  in  that  abbey  who  for  twenty 
years  was  never  known  to  use  his  bed  ; he 
slept  before  the  altars.  Even  in  the  i 
winter  he  used  to  spend  a great  part  of  I 
the  night  in  playing  sacred  melodies  on 
the  harp  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
By  day.  while  reading  the  Psalter,  he  used 
to  sit  near  the  door  of  the  church  with  a 
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basket  of  bread  ; and  no  poor  person  de- 
parted without  having  something  to  carry 
away  from  it.* 

Sugar  always  went  to  matins  when  he 
was  at  St.  Denis ; and  when  affairs  of  slate 
called  him  to  the  court,  or  when  he  was 
travelling,  ho  used  to  rise  by  night  to  say 
them  at  the  same  hour  as  he  would  have 
risen  if  he  had  been  in  the  abbey. f Dora 
Martenc,  on  occa-sion  of  his  visit  to  Clair- 
vaux,  remarks  that  the  abbot,  in  his  POth 
year,  assists  at  nearly  all  the  offices,  and 
rises  constantly  at  two  o'clock  for  matins. 
He  retires  to  rest  at  ten,  having  eaten  but 
one  meal  in  tbe  day,  and  drank  no  wine. 

How  interesting  is  it  to  find  the  great 
St.  Bernard,  whose  counsels  directed  kings, 
whose  pen  guided  the  Christians  of  the 
east  as  well  as  of  the  west,  explaining  to  a 
monk  of  Cluirvaux,  why  he  had  not  replied 
to  his  letters  on  receiving  them,  by  saying, 
that  he  was  occupied  in  the  celebration  of 
the  divine  festival.  “Your  letters  came  to 
roy  hands  on  Christmas-day,  when  the 
solemnity  of  course  did  not  permit  me  to 
think  of  any  thing  else.";  Similarly  he 
apologises  to  Oger,  a canon  regular,  for 
replying  to  him  in  a very  short  letter,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  the  season  of  Lent. 
“ There  is  a time  for  silence,”  said  the 
wise  man ; “ but  what  time  will  have  its 
silence  if  confabulation  is  to  claim  for  itself 
even  the  sacred  days  of  Lent  ? When  we 
cannot  even  speak  to  the  present  what  we 
wish,  can  we  dictate  to  the  absent?  but 
while  I dictate  or  write,  what  leisure  or 
silence  can  I have  ? But  you  say,  I can 
do  all  this  in  silence  ? You  cannot  say  so 
seriously,  for  what  a tumult  is  in  the  mind 
of  the  dictator  when  a multitude  of  sen- 
tences re-sounds,  where  a variety  of  words 
and  diversity  of  senses  concur,  where  often 
what  occurs  is  rejected,  and  that  wliich 
vanishes  is  required  ; when  it  is  considered 
what  is  the  best  expression,  the  most  con- 
sequent sentence,  the  most  clear,  the  most 
useful,  what  is  to  come  first,  what  last,  and 
other  things  of  the  same  kind  ? And  do 
you  fell  me  that  this  is  quiet?  and,  because 
the  tongue  is  silent,  will  you  call  this 
silence  ?”§  All  that  dramatic  interest, 
therefore,  attached  to  the  festivals,  of  w hich 
we  spoke  in  the  fifth  book,  was  felt  in 
mona.steries  in  the  highest  perfection,  where 
it  was  the  desire  of  every  one  to  co-operate, 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  soul,  with  the 
intentions  of  the  church. 
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The  secular  clergy,  who  in  a certain 
sense  must  move  with  the  world,  seem 
obliged  sometimes  to  give  up  things  of 
venerable  and  of  useful  observance,  through 
compliance  with  the  manners  around  them. 
If  the  public  becomes  too  dissipated,  or  too 
much  occupied  with  the  world,  to  have 
leisure  for  assisting  at  the  divine  offices, 
these  offices  in  the  churches  of  the  secu- 
lar are  either  suppressed  ; (and  whatever 
councils  or  synods  may  say,*  requiring  that 
the  whole  Paschal  week,  and  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  ferias  after  Pentecost 
should  be  celebrated  with  pomp  as  the 
chief  day.  all  these  great  anniversaries  are 
reduced  to  little  more  than  an  ordinary 
observance.)  or  else,  as  we  see  recom- 
mended in  publications  styled  Catholic, 
they  are  to  be  changed  and  slript  of  their 
ancient  universal  character;!  so  that,  in 
fine,  to  a certain  extent,  tbe  result  of  their 
acquiescence  amounts  to  an  interdict,  which 
comes  to  bo  considered  an  indulgence. 

But  the  monks  had  no  occasion  for  such 
sacrifices ; whether  people  of  tbe  world 
chose  to  be  pious  or  indifiTorent,  their 
churches  resoundeil  with  the  praises  of  God 
and  the  holy  cinde  of  ecclesiastical  rites 
was  maintained  in  all  its  sublime  order, 
unmained  and  unadulterated.  The  monks, 
not  content  witli  faithfully  celebrating  in 
their  own  immediate  church,  even  made 
foundations  to  provide  for  the  solemn  rites 
of  the  divine  office,  wherever  their  influ- 
ence extended.  There  was  a priory  at 
Aunay  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Cluny, 
in  which  were  to  be  always  two  monks 
along  with  the  prior,  who  were  to  say  mass 
there  daily,  and  to  sing  vespers  with  notes 
every  day.) 

The  monks  would  not  suspend  their 
offices  through  any  human  motive.  They 
had  no  parties  of  pleasure  to  arrange  at. 
certain  periods  of  tbe  year,  which  they 
preferred  to  the  commemoration  of  an 
apostle.  Kot  even  the  destruction  of  their 
monasteiy  would  cause  an  interruption  to 
their  psalmody.  Ingulphus  relates,  that 
at  day-break,  the  morning  after  the  fatal 
night  in  which  the  abbey  of  Crowland  was 
burnt,  tbe  monks  performed  their  office 
with  a lugubrious  voice  in  the  hall  of 
Grimketulus,  the  corrodiarius  of  the  abbey; 
and  not  till  afterwards  did  they  proceed  to 
examine  the  smoking  ruins,  where  the  fire 
was  not  even  then  extinguished.§  And 
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let  it  be  observed,  that  this  constancy  was 
the  result  as  much  of  private  inclination 
as  of  strictness  of  discipline.  Thus,  during 
the  interdict,  in  1199,  occasioned  by  the 
conduct  of  Philip  Augustus  to  Ingelberge, 
tlie  prior  of  St.  John-des-Vignes,  at  Sois- 
sons,  and  three  of  his  monks,  afflicted  at 
the  silence  in  their  church,  left  the  city  on 
the  day  of  the  Assumption,  and  proceeded  to 
a neighbouring  mountain,  where  there  had 
been  formerly  a hermit.  In  that  desert 
place  they  sung  vespers,  and  after  a frugiU 
repast  took  repose  till  midnight,  when  they 
rose  to  sing  matins,  during  which,  it  was 
said,  they  were  consoled  by  a choir  of 
angels.*  Even  in  death  the  desire  of  the 
monks  always  appeared  to  be  to  continue 
their  holy  song  on  earth  to  the  last  moment, 
before  departing  to  the  world,  where  it  was  to 
resound  for  ever.  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
dying  in  the  convent  of  Ubede,  after  re- 
ceiving extreme  unction,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  requested  the  father  pro- 
vincial. and  the  other  monks  who  wished 
to  remain  with  him,  to  retire  and  take 
some  repose,  telling  them  that  he  would 
send  for  them  in  time.  After  the  com- 
munity had  retired,  he  remained,  kissing 
the  crucihx,  and  murmuring  words  of  love 
till  nine  o’clock,  when  he  asked  the  hour ; 
and  the  infirmarian  having  told  him,  he 
said,  “We  shall  depart  hence,  to  say 
matins  in  heaven,  at  midnight.”  Then, 
after  reciting  many  psalms,  and  hearing 
some  chapters  read  from  the  book  of  Can- 
ticles, he  continued  to  ask  repeatedly  what 
the  hour  was,  and  when  it  was  half-past 
eleven  he  begged  that  the  community 
might  be  summoned,  and  then  responded 
to  the  prayers  in  recommendation  of  his 
soul.  As  soon  as  the  clock  had  struck 
midnight,  a monk  left  the  room  to  sound 
the  bell.  Opening  his  eyes,  at  the  sound, 
he  asked  what  it  was.  and  when  they  told 
him  that  it  was  the  bell  for  matins,  “Glory 
to  God,"  he  exclaimed.  Then  having 
looked  round  on  all  present,  he  put  his 
mouth  to  the  feet  of  the  crucihx,  and  said, 
“ In  manus  tu^.  Domine,  commendo  spiri- 
tum  meum,”and  the  same  instant  expired, 
as  if  he  fell  into  a sweet  sleep.  This  was 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1591,  in  the 
f(^rty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  his  profession.f  How  sublime 
was  this  undeviating  course  of  the  regular 
hours,  which  nothing  could  interrupt;  not 
even  the  holy  spectacle  declared  to  be 
precious  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  a death- 


scene  such  as  this ! No  wonder  that  the 
bell  of  the  monastery,  which  announced 
their  celebration,  should  awaken  such 
emotions  in  all  who  heard  it  from  afar. 
Meihinks  these  details  will  even  give  an 
additional  interest  to  that  allusion  to  it  by 
the  poet,  who  describes  the  ride  of  Sir 
William  of  Deloraine, 

“ When  Hawick  he  pass’d,  had  curfew  rung, 

Now  midnight  lauds  were  in  Melrose  sung.” 

When  the  fleet  of  French  paladins, 
under  Philip  Augustus,  bound  for  Pales- 
tine, encountered  the  dreadful  storm  in 
the  straits  of  ^lessina,  after  the  horses  and 
provisions  had  been  thrown  over  board,  the 
wind  and  thunder  seeming  to  grow  more 
terrible,  all  hopes  of  safety  were  beginning 
to  vanish  ; but  after  midnight  the  king 
consoled  the  men,  saying,  “Cease  your 
fears : already  the  brethren  of  Clairvaux 
are  risen  to  matins.  The  saints,  who  do 
not  forget  us,  are  reciting  their  holy  ser- 
vice in  honour  of  Christ.  Their  prayers 
will  deliver  us  from  this  great  peril.”  As 
he  spoke,  the  tumult  of  the  atmosphere 
subsided — the  fury  of  the  wind  was  ap- 
peased, the  moon  and  stars  again  appeared, 
and  the  sea  grew  calm.* 

We  my  obsene,  in  conclusion,  that 
monks  in  the  middle  ages  were  not  defleient 
in  theological  science  to  defend  the  wisdom 
of  their  discipline,  in  this  respect,  against 
the  cavils  of  objectors.  “The  worship  of 
the  choir,"  says  the  annalist  of  the  Capu- 
chins, “is  not  a religion  of  indolent  and 
ignorant  men,  as  WyclitT  and  his  peers 
imagine,  but  of  divine  men,  such  as  the 
Athanasians,  the  Basils,  the  Cyrils,  the 
Chrysostoms,  the  Cyprians,  the  Hilaries, 
the  Ambroses,  the  Augustins.  Heretics 
in  every  age  have  attacked  it,  while  the 
Church  has  always  proriounced  blessed 
the  nations  in  which  it  was  observed.” 
The  benefit  resulting  from  having  these 
churches,  or  monasteries,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  their  homes,  was  deeply  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  in  ages  of  foith. 
“ Near  a monastery,”  was  then  the  qualifi- 
cation to  enhance  the  value  of  an  estate  ; 
as  now  it  is,  “near  a pack  of  hound.s.” 
The  neighbourhood  of  St.  Gall,  or  St 
Denis,  of  Glastonbury,  or  St.  Alban’s,  was 
then  indeed  desired  on  different  grounds 
from  what  it  would  be  now.  At  these 
places  many  felt  their  hearts  opened,  and 
their  souls  instantaneously  enfranchised 
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from  all  the  servile  bonds  of  this  world. 
These  were  extraordinary  instances,  but 
no  less  admirable  were  the  general  results 
to  the  society  around  them. 

The  solemn  and  tender  melodics  of  the 
church,  by  means  of  these  institutions, 
gained  access  to  those  who,  for  want  of 
them,  would  have  degenerated,  as  we  now 
see  so  many,  from  the  dignity  of  their 
baptismal  vocation;  for  music  of  this  nature 
is  a strengtliener  both  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  heart  If  a modern  philosopher  doubts 
whether  the  admirable  order  of  the  Lace- 
dtemonians  was  more  owing  to  tlie  laws  of 
Lycurgus  than  to  the  elegies  of  Tyrta>us, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  those  who  lived 
near  monasteries,  should  have  imbibed  so 
many  holy  and  generous  sentitnents  merely 
by  singing  the  Gregorian  chant  with  hooded 
men.  Affection  for  the  divine  offices  dic- 
tated a delicate  solicitude  for  the  wants  of 
those  who  were  employed  in  their  celebra- 
tion, of  which  we  find  many  traces.  Hence. 
Charles  the  Bald  founded  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  fifteen  tapers  for  the  refectory, 
to  be  placed  on  the  tables  in  winter,  be- 
cause," as  the  chronicles  observe,  " the 
community  sometimes  goes  very  late  to 
collation,  from  the  service  in  the  church 
not  having  been  finished  before  nigbb 
fall."*  “There  was  a poor  man,"  says 
Ctesar  of  Heisterbach,  " who  had  kept 
flocks  in  his  youth,  but  in  old  age  was 
obliged  to  beg  at  the  door  of  our  abbey 
church.  He  never  would  leave  the  church 
as  long  as  there  was  any  part  of  tire  divine 
ofiice  celebrating.  Therefore,  he  was  loved 
by  every  one.'f  Indeed,  from  an  old  com- 
plaint against  the  monks  of  Mount-Cassino, 
that  "they  mutilated  their  books  in  order 
to  make  psalters  for  the  use  of  women  and 
children,"  we  may  infer  how  well  their 
offices  were  followed  by  the  surrounding 
population.  Three  aged  ladies  lived  close 
to  the  monastery  of  Bee.  Their  liberality 
to  the  convent  was  unbounded,  and  they 
received  all  kind  attentions  from  the  monks. 
Of  the  last  who  survived,  we  read,  that 
she  continued  her  habits  of  devotion  to 
the  end,  and  in  extreme  weakness  still 
assisted  in  the  church  daily.  So  deeply 
was  the  scene  or  her  adorations  impressed 
on  her  thoughts,  that  even  when  carried 
home  and  sitting  by  the  fire,  she  still  con- 
stantly thought  herself  in  the  church.  In 
the  annals  of  Corby,  we  read,  that  "about 
the  middle  of  the  ffiteenth  century  Begina 
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Salmsen  and  Veronica  de  Steinbrug  were 
so  devout,  that  neither  cold,  nor  the  night 
air,  nor  hunger,  could  ever  drive  them 
from  the  church  of  the  abbey,  but  they 
lived  in  it  constantly,  to  be  objects  of 
I imitation  to  others."* 

In  the  monastic  churches,  besides  the 
regular  oflii’cs,  many  devotions  were  ob- 
served, w hich  endeared  them  to  the  people. 
Thus,  in  the  annuls  of  Corby,  we  read, 
under  the  date  of  1-102,  that  "the  chapel 
of  St.  Gertrude  is  repaired,  and  it  is  com- 
manded that  every  morning  mass  shall  be 
celebrated  for  the  sick  in  general,  wherever 
they  may  be.f  “ In  the  abbeys  of  Ouches, 
Noyon,  and  in  others,  there  was  instituted," 
says  Orderic  Vitalis.  "a  solemn  anniversary 
in  favour  of  the  fathers,  mothers,  brothers, 
and  sisters  of  till  the  monks  of  the  mo- 
nastery. Their  names  were  inserted  in  a 
long  register,  which  is  placed  on  the  altar. 
The  same  day  the  almoner  received  in  the 
abbey  as  many  jtoor  people  as  there  were 
monks,  and  gave  them  an  entertainment ; 
after  which,  the  ceremony  of  the  Mandatum 
was  performed  by  all  the  religious."!  The 
verses  for  the  solemn  processitn  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Gall  describe  the  faithful 
crowd  sweetly  singing,  bearing  the  blessed 
burden  through  hills  and  vales — 

" Scandens  et  descendena  inter  montium  confinia, 
Siivnrum  scrutundu  loca,  %aUitinique  concara^ 
N\i11u5  expcFit  ut  locus  sit  islius  solaininis, 
Jamqne  ccelutu,  jauique  tena,  jauique  pontua 
liitidibui 

riaiidat,  alque  circumquaque  tox  emissa  pie- 
bibua 

Auctorem  palremquo  tanta  tamque  clari  lumi- 

The  Benedictines  of  Einsiedelin,  in  their 
processions  in  the  open  air,  use  a porto- 
hie  organ  to  guide  the  voices  of  their  choir. 
It  was  a custom  tlien  observed  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  to  wear  long  cloaks 
while  in  the  church  of  the  abbey,  to  which 
they  used  to  hasten  at  all  the  regular 
hours,  as  if  they  were  themselves  monks. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  ancient  chro- 
nicles, in  which  we  do  not  find  most  re- 
markable'testimony,  to  the  benefit  resulting 
from  the  churches  of  the  monasteries  to 
the  community  at  large.  Let  us  hear  what 
is  recorded  under  the  date  of  1330  : — 

“It  is  an  ancient  custom  of  the  citizens 
of  Pavia  to  visit  often  the  thresholds  of  the 
saints.  On  the  nativity  of  our  Lord  they 
proceed  solemnly  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
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Saviour  with  musical  instruments,  tvm- 
brels,  and  trumpets,  and  silk  banners,  with 
the  chief  magistrate  at  their  head.  Simi- 
larly ou  the  festivals  of  St.  Peter  and  of 
St.  Augustin,  they  proceed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter  in  Ccelo-aureo,  and  offer  i 
palliums,  the  multitude  of  which  may  be  | 
seen  on  these  festivals  when  they  are  ex- 
tended iu  the  church.  On  the  vigils  of  St. 
Peter  and  of  St.  Augitstin,  crowds  from 
many  parts  of  Lombardy  pass  the  whole 
night  in  the  church.  In  the  monastciy 
of  St.  Peter,  in  Caelo-aureo,  where  is  the 
body  of  St.  Augustin,  tliere  is,  on  every 
second  feria  of  the  year,  a solemn  sermon, 
at  which  nearly  the  whole  city  assists. 
On  every  third  feria  there  is  a sermon  in 
the  house  of  the  hermits  of  St.  .\ugustin. 
On  tlie  fourth,  the  sennon  is  in  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans.  On  the  fifth,  in  that 
of  the  Carmelites.  On  the  sixth,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Minors  ; and  on  the  Satur- 
day in  Lent  alone  it  is  again  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans.  Besides  these, 
there  are  particular  sermons  occasionally 
in  different  holy  places.  And  the  crowds 
which  attend  them  are  so  great,  that  one 
might  suppose  the  people  rarely  heard  tire 
Word  of  God  : and  there  is  always  at  the 
end  a general  confession  and  benediction. 
Ou  festivals,  and  every  day  in  Lent,  the 
sermons  are  more  numerous.  On  Good 
Friday  every  one,  from  the  least  boy  of 
the  town  to  the  most  decrepit  old  per- 
son, repairs  very  early  to  the  convent  of 
the  Minors  to  hear  the  sermons  on  the 
Passion.  I am  deceived  if  I have  not 
seen  such  multitudes  that  the  whole  city 
remained  deserted.  There  one  witnesses 
tears  and  groans  abundantly,  and  the 
whole  day  is  s[>ent  in  hearing  sermons  in 
different  |ilaces.  In  a word,  the  men  have 
as  much  devotion  as  the  women.  So  that 
if  there  be  some  bad  amongst  us,  the 
greatest  numbere  of  the  inhabitants  are 
devout  and  intent  on  the  Divine  Word."* 

It  is  marked  in  a calendar  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  on  Good  Friday,  in  the 
church  of  the  Great  Augustins,  at  Paris, 
there  is  always,  in  different  parts  of  the 
church,  a sermon  in  Italian.  German,  and 
French.!  At  Durham,  we  hear  of  the  fair 
iron  pulpit,  from  which  one  of  the  monks 
used  to  preach  every  day  of  devotion  at 
one  in  the  afternoon.  Salomon,  ablxit  of 
St.  Gull,  shortly  before  his  death,  ou  Whit- 

* Anon.  Ticinens.  de  Laudibus  Papis,  c,  17. 
ap.  Mimtor.  Her.  It.  Script,  tom.  xi. 
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Sunday,  preached  four  times  to  the  people,  j 
There  was  hardly  a city  or  town  in  all 
France  in  which  a Franciscan  theologian  | 
from  Paris  did  not  preach  in  Advent  or 
Lemt.  There  was  hardly  one  convent  of 
the  order  th.at  did  not  furnish  six,  ten,  or 
twelve  devout  preachers  ;*  the  force  of 
which  distinction  may  be  conjectured  from 
what  St.  Thoma.s  says,  that  " it  happens 
frequently  that  they  who  approach  with 
harilened  hearts,  by  means  of  the  word  of 
preaching,  are  kindled  to  the  divine  love."! 

The  churches  of  the  monasteries  pos- 
sessed also  a deep  historical  interest  from 
the  innumerable  memorials  which  they 
contiiined,  of  pious  gratitude  and  domestic 
aiiectinn  conimemorntive  of  tlie  dead  who 
re]ioscfl  beneath  them  ; for  tlu^y  were 
geiier.dly  full  of  sejmlchres,  many  of  them 
in  the  highest  degree  remarkable.  Here 
lav  emperors,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and 
heroes,  who  had  so  often  re  posed  a while 
in  abbeys  from  the  cares  of  tlieir  respective 
stations,  or  in  their  later  years  had  sought 
in  their  peaceful  solitude  that  calm  for 
which  they  vainly  sighed  throughout  a 
troubled  existence.  The  historian  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  events  of  their 
lives  ; the  monk  recalls  their  memory  in  a 
manner  perhaps  still  more  forcible,  by 
leading  us  to  tlieir  tombs. 

The  abbeys  of  the  west,  so  many  of 
them  founded  by  the  Crusaders,  bore  record 
in  marble  of  the  perils  and  escapes  of  their 
lamefiu-tors  amidst  those  great  events. 
Thus  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Brctiil- 
Ilenoit,  on  the  river  Eure,  fonnded  in 
ll;!7,  was  a idiapcl  erected  in  pursuance 
of  a vow  made  by  William  de  Marcilly,  .son 
of  the  first  founder,  to  testify  his  pious 
gratitude  for  his  miraculous  deliverance 
from  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  return 
to  Ids  parents  and  country.  But  what, 
aliove  ail,  arrcsteil  the  attention  of  those 
who  visited  monasteries  with  a view  to 
interest  of  this  kind,  was  the  sepulchral 
lore  in  which  they  were  so  singularly  rich; 
for  in  consequence  of  many  considerations, 
the  desire  to  be  iutciTcd  within  them  was 
tliroughout  the  middle  ages  almost  uni- 
versal. 

Louis-le-gros  used  often  to  explain  his 
motive  for  wishing  to  he  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  nmid.st  the  saints. 
"It  was,"  he  said,  "in  order  that  by  the 
prayers  of  the  pilgrims  and  others  passing, 
he  might  obtain  pardon  of  his  sins."I 

• WaiMinc,  .An.  Minor,  an.  1234. 
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Even  when  humility  shrunk  from  burial 
with  the  niartjrrs,  men  still  clung  to  the  hope 
of  being  associated  in  the  grave  with  the 
monastic  dead.  Orderic  Vitalis  says,  that 
in  the  year  1108,  Philip,  king  of  France, 
fell  sick,  and  seeing  that  his  end  was  near, 
he  convoked  the  grandees  of  the  state  and 
his  friends,  and  spoke  as  follows : " I know 
that  the  sepulture  of  the  French  kings  is 
at  St.  Denis ; but  as  I feel  that  I am  a 
great  sinner,  I do  not  dare  to  have  my 
burial  near  the  body  of  so  great  a martyr. 
I revere  St.  Benedict,  that  tender  father 
of  monks,  and  I desire  to  be  buried  in  his 
church  on  the  Loire.”  According  to  his 
desire  he  was,  therefore,  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Benoit  de  Fleuri,  between 
the  choir  and  the  altar.*  We  find  in- 
stances of  restitution  being  made  to  monks, 
with  a view  to  gaining  burial  in  their 
church. 

Frederic  d'Etampes,  son  of  Gaudric  and 
Isembard,  sumamed  Payen,  made  a solemn 
restitution  of  ecclesiastical  goods  to  the 
monastery  of  Longpont.  Frederic  came 
there  and  deposed  the  act  upon  the  altar. 
The  monks  proceeded  to  associate  him  in 
the  prayers  of  the  community,  in  giving 
him  the  book  of  the  Gospels  to  touch,  and 
they  promised  to  buiy  him  in  their  church. 
After  which,  he  gave  the  kiss  of  peace  to 
each  of  the  monks.f  When  they  could 
not  have  actually  sepulture  with  die  monks, 
still  men  sought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
their  prayers.  Thus,  the  archbishop  of 
Tours  approaching  his  last  hour,  caused 
letters  to  be  written  to  Pope  Innocent  III. 
which  after  his  decease  were  delivered 
under  liis  seal  to  that  pontiff  by  Magister 
Peter  de  Vico,  in  which  he  humbly  be- 
sought him  to  charge,  by  letters,  the  prior 
and  monks  of  Grandemont,  to  pray  to  God 
for  his  soul. I 

It  is.  easy  to  account  for  this  general 
soheitude.  From  the  peace  of  the  living 
to  the  peace  of  the  dead,  the  transition  of 
thought  was  natural.  The  monks  who 
provided  for  the  former,  had  leisure  to 
study  what  was  conducive  to  tlie  latter ; 
they  had  time  to  think  of  those  who  were 
departed  to  the  other  world,  and  hence 
with  fervent  and  fraternal  love  they  sought 
to  secure  for  every  man  a tranquil  grave 
and  an  eternal  rest.  They  were  ingenious 
in  exercising  charity  to  the  dead.  In  the 
abbey  of  Einsiedelin,  there  was  an  anni-  | 
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versaty  office  for  the  souls  of  the  poor 
strange  pilgrims  who  had  died  there.  “ I.et 
not  the  brethren  slumber,"  says  Ca>sar  of 
Heistcrbach,  “when  they  chant  for  the 
dead ; because  as  knights  are  gathered 
together  to  a tournament,  so  flock  souls  to 
the  office  of  the  dead.”*  Men  observed 
with  what  fidelity  and  reverence  monks  of 
all  orders  sung  the  requiem  of  those  whose 
souls  were  commended  to  their  prayers. 
Moreover,  the  Christian  world  could  not 
be  heedless  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  a 
monastery,  that  of  Cluny,  under  Odilo,  in 
908,  that  the  feast  of  AU  Souls,  that  most 
affecting,  moat  tender  commemoration,  was 
first  celebrated,  which  in  the  following 
year  was  regularly  instituted  for  the  whole 
church  by  Pope  Silvester  the  second.  It 
was  evident  that  the  interests  of  the  dead 
were  most  studied  and  attended  to  in  these 
communities.  What  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  men  should  desire  to  come  in 
personally  for  a share  of  the  benefit? 
Those  who  best  knew  what  passed  in 
raona-steries,  from  being  themselves  their 
inmates,  may  be  proposed  as  taking  the 
lead  in  maniffstations  of  this  desire.  Thus 
the  holy  founder  of  the  celebrated  abbey 
in  the  forest  of  Fontevraud  being  on  his 
travels,  and  perceiving  himself  about  to 
die,  had  no  other  fear  but  that  of  not  being 
interred  in  his  beloved  house.  “ 0 Fon- 
tevraud, Fontevraud,”  he  cried,  “I  wished 
so  much  to  rest  with  you  !”  Sending  for 
the  bishop  of  the  city,  ho  said  to  him, 

“ Father,  know  that  I do  not  wish  to  be 
buried  at  Bethlehem,  where  God  deigned 
to  be  bom  of  a virgin,  nor  at  Jerusalem 
near  the  holy  sepulchre,  nor  at  Rome 
among  the  martys ; it  is  at  Fontevraud, 
no  where  but  at  Fontevraud  that  I wish  to 
repose.”  There  accordingly  Dom  Martene 
found  his  tomb  at  the  side  of  the  altar. 
Those  who  in  life  had  given  the  strongest 
proof  of  attachment  to  the  monks  by  found- 
ing abbeys,  may  be  cited  as  following  them 
nearest  in  regarf  to  this  solicitude.  " King 
Henry,”  says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “ died  at  the 
castle  of  Lyons,  in  Normandy;  but  at  his 
desire,  his  body  after  the  delay  of  a month, 
in  consequence  of  unfavourable  wrinds, 
during  which  time  it  lay  in  the  choir  of 
St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  was  at  length  placed 
on  board  a ship  by  the  monks,  who  were 
charged  with  the  office,  and  transported 
to  England,  where  it  was  buried  with  great 
honours  in  the  abbey  of  Reading.”!  Of 
the  zeal  evinced  by  surviving  relatives  to 
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fulfil  such  desires,  even  when  they  were 
only  presumed,  many  instances  occur. 
Thus,  in  1 146,  the  marchioness  of  Lucard, 
taking  offence  at  having  been  refused  some 
favour  by  the  abbot  of  Mount  Sereno,  and 
] a few  days  after  dying  at  Gerbestad,  was 
I buried  there  by  advice  of  Hojer,  count  of 
Mansfeld.  At  tliat  time  the  Marquis 
Conrad  retunied  from  beyond  the  sea,  and 
on  arriving  in  Bavaria  learned  the  sad 
event  of  his  wife's  death.  Hearing  that 
she  had  not  been  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Mount  Sereno.  by  advice  of  Hojer,  he  be- 
come very  angry,  and  declared  that  he 
would  compel  him  to  dig  her  up  with  his 
own  hands.  Hojer  hearing  of  his  anger, 
and  wishing  to  regain  his  favour,  went  by 
night  and  persuaded  the  guardians  to  dis- 
inter her ; it  being  six  months  after  she 
had  been  buried.  This  being  done,  he 
conveyed  the  body  to  Wittin,  where  he 
met  the  marquis.  Thence  it  was  homo 
to  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sereno,  and 
honourably  buried  the  same  day  ; the 
marquis  making  donations  to  endow  three 
altars  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  to  each  of 
■which  six  manses  were  appropriated.* 

Again,  we  must  remember  that  monas- 
teries were  often  the  only  asylums  for  the 
bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  men  on  whom 
, the  world  frowned.  Hence  we  find  such 
I persons  in  tlieir  last  sickness,  eager  to 
reach  them  before  they  died,  like  Wolsey 
pursuing  his  journey  to  Leicester,  aud 
greeting  the  abbot  aud  his  convent  there 
with  these  words : “ 0 father  ablxit.  an  old 
man.  broken  with  the  stoims  of  state,  is 
come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  you ; 
give  him  a little  earth  for  charity."  In 
the  Saxon  chronicle  the  account  of  the 
inqnisonment  and  blinding  of  the  innocent 
Etheling  ,\lfred.  sou  of  King  F-thelred. 
who  was  afterwards  led  to  tlie  monosteiy 
of  Ely,  concludes  with  tliese  lines  : 

*'  Then  to  the  laonks  they  brought 
Their  captive;  where  he  sought 
A refuge  from  bis  foes 
Till  life’s  sad  evening  close. 

His  body  ordered  then 
These  good  and  holy  men. 

According  to  his  worth. 

Low  in  the  sacred  earth. 

To  the  steeple  full-nigh. 

In  the  south  aisle  to  lie 
Of  the  transept  west ; 

Ilia  soul  with  Christ  dotli  rest." 

There  was,  in  fact,  a spirit  of  generous 

* Chronic.  Montis  Sereni  ap.  Menckenii  Script. 
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independence  in  the  religious  orders,  which 
prompted  them  to  disregard  ail  base  fear 
in  granting  burial  to  tlie  dead,  when  by 
that  act  they  might  incur  tlie  resentment 
of  the  powerful.  Hence,  the  abbeys  abound 
with  tombs  of  unhappy  men,  unjustly 
doomed.  How  many  gentle,  and  brave, 
and  generous,  over  whose  dork  fate  no  lorn 
bard  breathed  one  melodious  sigh,  whose  i 
honour  is  avenged  by  monks  in  the  inscrip-  | 
tions  on  their  sepulchre!  llatherius  presul,  , 
sed  ter  llathcrius  exul,  is  the  sentence  on  I 
tlie  tomb  of  Uiat  great  bishop  of  Verona,  I 
who  after  being  successively  expelled  from 
the  sees  of  Verona  and  Liege,  died  in  the 
convent  of  Lobes,  where  he  had  originally  1 
been  a monk,  and  where  hLs  tomb  was 
erected  with  only  this  epitaph.*  In  the 
Cistercian  house  of  tlie  Complutcnsian  j 
ai-ademy.  at  Alcala,  is  tlie  tomb  of  William  I 
Walsh,  a Benedictine  monk  and  bishop,  ^ 
on  which,  it  is  stated,  that  after  suffering 
an  imprisonment  of  thirteen  years  for  the  j 
Catholic  faith,  he  died  tliere  an  exilc.f  In  i 
1134,  Itobert  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  died  i 
at  Cardiff,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  j 
imprisonment,  after  having  been  taken  at  | 
Tinchebrai.  Onleric  Vitalis  only  adds, 

“ he  r(>i>osea  buried  in  the  convent  of 
the  monks  of  St.  Peter,  at  Gloucester."’ 
Count  Wuldeve,  accused  of  treason  against 
William,  was  kept  in  prison  at  Winchester. 
“During  a year,”  says  Orderie,  "ho  did  j 
penance  there  for  the  sins  of  his  past  life,  i 
and  never  failed  every  day  to  sing  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Psalms  of  David,  which 
he  had  learned  in  his  childhood.”  He 
surpassed  most  men  in  generosity  as  well 
as  in  courage.  Devout  adorer  of  God,  he 
listened  with  reverence  to  the  monks,  and 
cherished  tenderly  the  church  and  the 
jM)or.  For  these  rc.asons  he  was  beloved 
by  all  who  fulfilled  tlie  will  of  God,  and 
his  deliverance  was  ardently  desired.  In- 
gulphus  says,  tliat  the  Count's  confessor, 
the  venerable  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  de- 
clared that  he  was  innocent  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  that  his  death  would  be  that  of  a 
martyr ; but  that  his  impious  wife  contri- 
buted to  his  death,  and  also,  that  the 
Nonnans  longed  for  his  lordships  of  North- 
ampton and  Huntingdon  ; so,  in  fine,  his 
enemies  prevailed,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  and  executed  liefore  the  citizens 
of  Winchester  had  risen  from  their  beds. 

His  body  was  cast  into  a trench,  and  no 
one  dared  to  touch  it.  But  after  fifteen 
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davs  it  was  taken  up,  still  quite  fresh,  by 


Visketel,  abbot  of  Croyland,  washed,  and 
carried  with  general  mourning  to  tlio  mo- 
nastery of  Croyland,  where  it  was  briried. 
Ingulphus,says,  that  the  abbot  continuing 
to  e.xtol  him  in  his  sermons,  the  Nonuans 
became  enraged  and  summoned  him  to  a 
council  at  London,  where  he  was  deposed, 
condemned  to  prison,  and  sent  to  Olaston- 
bury,  to  be  far  from  all  that  knew  him. 
It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  Ingulphus, 
who  after  studying  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford,  and  making  a pilgrimage  to  Jeni- 
salem,  had  bt'en  ])rior  at  Fontanelle,  in 
Normandy,  was  elected  abbot  of  Croyland. 
Under  him  in  the  next  reign,  the  monks 
grieving  that  the  tomb  of  their  benefactor. 
Count  Waldeve,  should  be  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  the  reign,  resolved,  by  advice  of 
Ingulphus,  to  translate  his  remains  into  the 
church.  When  the  day  came,  a crowd  of 
faithful  people  assembled,  and  the  monks 
proceeded  with  lights  and  all  reverence,  ex- 
pecting to  find  only  his  bones  and  ashes  ; 
for  it  was  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  sleep  : 
but  when  the  tomb  was  opened,  they  found 
his  body  as  whole  as  the  day  he  was  buried. 
The  head  was  joined  to  the  body,  and  only 
a thin  red  mark  like  a thread  was  round  the 
neck.  The  Abbot  Ingtdphus  knelt  down 
and  kissed  him  on  the  face.  The  body 
was  then  solemnly  borne  into  the  cliun  h, 
and  placed  in  a tomb  by  the  side  of  St. 
Gutltlac,  on  which,  the  monks  idaced  the 
following  inscription  : “This  stone  covers 
the  intrepid  son  of  Siward  the  Dane,  the 
excellent  Earl  Waldeve,  lie  lived  with 
honour,  feared  for  his  prowess.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  corruptible  riches  and  honours,  he 
loved  Christ  and  endeavoured  to  please 
him.  He  served  Hie  church,  loved  with 
respect  the  clergy,  and  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner the  monks  of  Croyland.  who  were  faitli- 
ful  to  his  memory.  Finally,  stnick  by  the 
sword  of  Norman  judges,  his  limbs  were 
confided  to  the  earth  on  the  last  day  of 
May.  The  marshes  of  Croyland  rejoiced 
to  possess  the  tomb  of  a nobleman,  who, 
as  long  as  be  lived,  loved  tliis  place  with  a 
great  respect.  May  the  Almighty  grant 
to  his  soul  eternal  rest  in  the  citadel  of 
heaven."* 

Soon  after  his  election,  Ingulphus  hod 
ridden  to  London,  and  made  such  interest 
with  great  men,  that  he  procured  the 
deliverance  of  his  predecessor,  Visketel ; 
and  he  accordingly  sent  au  escort  to  con- 
duct him  from  Glastonbury  to  Croyland, 
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and,  says  Ingtdphus,  “with  all  favour  and 
filial  love  bidiolding  his  worthy  and  vene- 
rable person,  so  excellent  witli  tlie  most 
holy  piety.  1 replaced  him  in  his  ancient 
stall  in  the  choir,  and  while  ho  lived  I 
only  regarded  myself  as  the  procurator  of 
the  monastery.  From  him  I Icamt  much 
eonceniing  England.  The  venerable  man 
died  on  the  feast  of  St.  .lerorae.  in  1085.” 
In  the  great  abbey  of  the  Celestins,  at 
Marcoucies,  was  another  memorable  in- 
stance ; for  here,  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  with  his  feet  towards  the  altar.  lies 
a sculptured  figure  of  the  founder,  .lohn 
de  Montaign,  who  is  buried  under  it ; and 
the  inscri])tion  on  the  tomb  proves  the 
pious  fiilelity  of  the  mouk.s  to  his  nicmoiy ; 
for  it  ends  thus,  “lequel  en  haine  des 
lions  et  loyaux  services  par  hii  faita  au 
Roy  et  an  Hoyaumc  fut  |iar  les  rebclles 
ennemis  du  Roy  injustement  mis  mort  a 
Paris and  on  another  place  were  these 
verses — 

“ Pour  ce  qu*en  pxix  tenois  le  sang  dc  Franco ; 

Kt  soulagcois  Ic  pouple  do  prevance, 

Je  souffris  mort  contro  droit  ct  justice 
Et  sans  raison  : Dieu  si  m'en  soit  propico." 

Ry  his  side  was  buried  Gerard  de  Mon- 
taigu,  bishop  of  Paris,  brother  of  the 
founder.  It  was  the  sight  of  this  tomb, 
and  the  noble  reply  of  the  monk  who 
showed  it,  that  made  Francis  I.  declare 
that  ••  he  would  never  sentence  any  man 
to  death  by  commissioners."* 

In  Spanish  histories  we  read,  indeed, 
that  the  magnificent  sepulchre  of  Alvarus 
de  Luna,  at  Toledo,  was  destroyed  by  the 
infante  Henry  Peter:  but,  in  general,  this 
charity  of  the  monks  famished  an  occasion 
of  which  princes  availed  tliemselves,  to 
evince  magtianimity,  as  when  King  John 
of  Castille  restored  the  sepulchre  of  that 
disgraced  minister,  and  rejected  tvith  in- 
dignation the  advice  of  his  courtiers,  when 
they  complained  that  a man  beheaded  by 
his  order  should  have  a tomb  among 
kings.f 

Men  who  had  owed  deliverance  from 
the  hands  of  their  enemies  to  the  inter- 
cession of  these  men  of  peace,  would  natu- 
rally desire  that  their  bones  might  rest 
near  them,  where  tlie  same  prayers  which 
had  moved  cruel  men  would  be  offered  in 
their  behalf  to  the  God  of  mercy.  Accord- 
ingly, the  tombs  of  such  men  are  often 
found  in  the  monastic  churches.  Thus, 

* Lebeuf,  Hist,  du  Dioc^  de  Paris,  ix.  276. 
t Rod.  Santii  Hist.  Hisp.  pt.  iv.  c. 
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in  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Mawrbach, 
we  find  the  sepulchre  of  Frederic  III.  of 
Austria,  who,  in  1322,  after  the  battle  of 
Emphingen,  in  which  he  was  defeated  by 
the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  was  thrown 
into  prison,  first  in  the  castle  of  Domberg, 
and  afterwards  in  that  of  Trawsennicht, 
where  he  remained  in  misery  until  in 
1325,  when,  after  fruitless  attempts  by  the 
pope  and  many  great  personages  to  obtain 
his  release,  he  was  delivered  by  means  of 
the  prior  of  this  monastery,  in  which  he 
now  lies  buried.  One  ancient  chronicle 
remarks,  that  he  bore  his  misfortune  with 
great  equanimity,  and  preferred  suffering 
that  cruel  imprisonment  to  gaining  his 
liberty  by  unlawful  means ; adding  this  . 
curious  tale,  that  when  some  one  with 
more  zeal  than  knowledge  sent  by  necro- 
mancy an  evil  demon  into  the  prison,  by 
whom  Frederic  might  have  been  delivered, 
the  pious  hero  refused,  and  ordered  the 
monster  to  depart,  and  guarded  his  fore- 
head and  breast  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
However,  at  length  Gotfried,  prior  of 
Mawrbach,  true  to  the  etymology  of  his 
name,  a peace-maker,  went  in  the  spirit 
of  fortitude  to  Lewis,  and  said,  “ O prince, 
why  do  you  not  pardon  your  relative  and 
. friend  ? why  attend  to  the  counsels  of  the 
vain,  who  endeavour  to  subvert  the  clemency 
of  princes  ? Do  you  not  perceive  that  you 
will  gain  more  honour  by  dispelling  your 
indignation  than  by  cherishing  it?’’  Lewis 
was  moved  at  the  words  of  the  monk.  He 
ordered  Frederic  to  be  led  into  his  pre- 
sence, where  the  prior  celebrated  mass 
and  gave  them  both  the  sacred  communion 
from  one  Host.  Frederic  and  Lewis  then 
gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace,  and 
became  ever  afterwards  as  closely  united 
as  Jonathan  and  David.  Frederic  returned 
to  Austria  as  he  came  out  from  prison 
writhout  having  shaved  his  beard,  so  that 
he  could  be  scarcely  recognised  by  any 
one.  His  return  was  heard  of  with  im- 
mense joy  by  all  the  people.  Thenceforth 
he  attempted  nothing  against  Lewis,  but 
lived  quietly,  and  went  no  more  to  battle  ; 
but  as  Horace  says,  “post  Punica  bella 
quietus.”  Finally,  in  1329,  he  found  this 
quiet  grave  with  the  men  who  had  de- 
livered him.* 

That  the  monastic  charity,  in  regard  to 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  was  e.xtended  also 
to  those  who  died  in  a state  of  Titter  desti- 
tution, appears  from  a statute  of  the  Capu- 

•  Anon.  Lesbiensis  Cbron.  Lib.  v.  ap.  Pez. 
Script.  Rer.  Aust.  L 


chins  in  their  first  general  congregation, 
held  in  1629.  “We  decree,”  say  those 
fathers,  “ that  no  dead  bodies,  besides  those 
of  our  brethren  departed,  should  be  admit- 
ted into  our  churches,  unless  perchance  of 
some  poor  persons  to  whom  burial  had 
been  refused  by  the  parish  priest*  on  ac- 
count of  poverty.  If  such  bodies  should 
be  brought  to  Our  convents  and  to  our 
deserts,  they  must  be  received  and  buried ; 
for  it  is  a work  of  piety.  Let  nothing  be 
received  for  their  sepulture  ; but  for  cha- 
rity let  us  pray  to  God  for  their  80uls.”f 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  affecting  instances 
of  this  solicitude  occurs  in  the  history  of 
St.  Hughes,  who  brought  with  him,  from 
the  Carthusian  cloisters  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln, all  the  monastic  tenderness.  To  the 
burial  of  the  dead  he  continued  so  devoted 
throughout  his  life,  that  the  historian  of 
his  order  attributes  the  singular  magni- 
ficence of  his  own  funeral — at  which  as- 
sisted two  kings,  three  archbishops,  fourteen 
bishops,  more  than  one  hundred  abbots, 
and  a crowd  of  counts,  barons,  and  knights, 
English,  Norman,  Franc,  Burgundian, 
Irish,  and  Scotch, — to  the  c.special  ordi- 
nance of  the  providence  of  God,  as  indi- 
cating how  much  his  piety  towards  the 
dead  had  pleased  heaven.^  It  is  related 
of  him,  on  one  occasion,  that  being  at 
Rouen,  and  invited  to  dinner,  by  Richard, 
king  of  England,  he  refused  to  go  to  the 
palace  until  he  had  assisted  to  bury  the 
dead  ; and  to  the  courtiers  who  urged  him 
to  hasten,  replied,  “Let  the  king  sup  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord ; for  it  is  better  that 
he  should  sup  without  us,  than  that  we 
should  neglect  humility  according  to  the 
command  of  tlie  eternal  King.’^  Such 
were  the  lessons  he  had  learned  in  the 
school  of  St.  Bruno. 

For  all  Uiese  reasons,  then,  the  churches 
of  the  monks  contained  the  sepulchres,  or 
at  least,  the  bones,  of  those  who  had  drunk 
to  the  dregs  that  cup  of  manifold  adversity 
which  is  administered  for  wise  and  bene- 
ficent purposes  to  many  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  But  now  abandoning  this 
particular  view,  let  us  take  notice  of  the 
tombs,  which  evince  the  desire  of  the  great 
in  general  to  obtain  burial  in  monastic 
ground.  The  number  of  these  in  the  an 
cient  Benedictine  abbeys  of  Europe  might 
be  styled  infinite ; and  after  the  thirteenth 

• A case  however  which  subjected  him  to  ec- 
clesiastical censures. 

t Annalcs  Capucinorum,  ad  an.  1529. 

i Dorlandi  Chronicon  Cartus.  Lib.  iii.  13. 

$ Id.  Lib.  iii.  c.  8. 
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century,  the  Mendicant  orders  took  full 
part  in  the  same  ministry.  The  crowd  of 
magnificent  sepulchres  in  the  convents  of 
the  Franciscans  show,  indeed,  witli  what 
peculiar  love  tliat  order  was  regarded  by  the 
devout  nobility.  “From  the  first  coming 
of  these  and  the  Dominicans  to  Venice," 
Dandolo  says,  “that  wc  find  the  dukes 
generally  choosing  to  be  buried  either  be- 
fore their  doors  or  in  their  churches.’’* 
What  a multitude  of  great  princes  and 
nobles  were  entombed  in  the  convent  of 
the  Minors,  at  Vienna  !f  and  in  the  houses 
of  that  order  in  France  how  many  sepul- 
chres of  heroes  ! many  of  whom,  like  Count 
Elzear  de  Sabran,  in  tlic  convent  at  Paris, 
had  been  buried  even  wearing  the  habit. 
It  was  in  the  Franciscan  convents,  in 
Ireland,  of  Athlone  and  Kildare,  tliat  were 
found  the  tombs  of  the  Dillons  and  of  the 
lords  of  Offaly.I  Eveiywhere  the  same 
desire  was  manifested,  insomuch  that  some 
prelates  and  secular  clerks  even  denied 
the  last  sacraments  to  tho.se  who  chose 
their  sepulchre  in  tlie  convents  of  tlie 
Franciscans;  and  Pope  .Alexander  IV.  was 
obliged  to  write  against  such  iryiistice,  to 
de<'lare  that  these  holy  friars  might  con- 
tinue to  provide  those  who  turned  to  them 
in  death  with  quiet  gravcs.§ 

tATiile  proceeding  now  to  view  the  tombs, 
we  may  remark  what  an  additional  in- 
terest must  have  attended  such  inspec- 
tions, from  the  circumstance  of  having  for 
guide  a monk  who  was  often  a learned 
historian  and  a saint.  The  office  of  escort- 
ing strangers  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  was.  at  one  time 
discharged  by  Mabillon.  What  must  it 
have  been  to  hear  the  comments  of  such  a 
a guide  standing  over  the  grave  of  St 
Louis ! We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes 
around  us  as  we  walk  on,  or  to  descend, 
holding  these  lighted  tapers,  to  the  crypts 
where  so  many  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble, 
to  find  an  interest  in  monasteries,  which, 
if  there  had  been  nothing  else  to  allege  in 
their  favour,  ought  to  have  secured  their 
preservation  to  the  end  of  time.  Are  wc 
in  the  abbey  church  of  Cluny  ? how  many 
sepulchres  of  saints  and  illustrious  per- 
sonages on  all  sides ! Are  we  in  that  of 
St  Vaast  in  Arras  ? we  have  around  us 
the  noblest  tombs  in  all  the  low  countries. 

* And.  Danduli  Chronic,  passim,  ap.  Murat 
Rer.  It  Script  xii. 

V Necrolo^.  R.  R.  P,  P,  Minorrun,  Conv.  Vienn. 
ap.  Pes.  Senpt  Rer.  Anst  ii. 

Wadding,  Ann.  Min.  iii.  vi. 

Id.  iv.  ad  an  1260. 


Dom  Martene,  on  visiting  tlie  abbey  of 
St  Germain  at  Auxerre,  observes,  “ This 
place  is  perhaps  the  most  venerable  in  the 
whole  kingdom  ; and,  after  tlie  catacombs 
of  Home,  1 do  not  know  if  one  can  find 
any  more  holy.  More  than  sixty  canonized 
saints  repose  here."*  “The  abbey  of  St. 
Victor  without  the  walls  and  near  the 
port,"  says  Dom  MarUuie,  “is  the  most 
vi-nerablc  place  of  Marseilles ; all  the  land 
about  it  used  to  be  called  paradise,  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  monks  who  inhabited 
it.  t’assien  was  its  founder ; his  sepul- 
chre of  marble  is  there,  as  also  that  of 
Po|Hi  Urban  who  had  been  abbot  of 
this  house."  The  subterraneous  church 
again  of  the  Minims  at  .Arles,  which  was 
fonnerly  a priory  dependent  on  Lerins, 
inspires,  he  says,  a respect  which  cannot 
be  cxprc.s,sed.  llere  one  sees  seven  marble 
tombs  ; amongst  others,  that  of  St.  Hilary 
of  Arles.  Around  the  church  are  an  in- 
finity of  marble  sepulchres.  Dom  Martene 
thinks,  "that  the  tombs  around  the  little 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  thought  to  have 
been  built  by  Charlemagne,  which  stands 
near  the  monastery  of  Montmajour,  to  the 
south  of  .Arles,  were  not  those  of  the 
soldiers  of  that  king  slain  by  the  Saritssins, 
but  that  the  place  was  the  ancient  cemeteiy 
of  the  monks,  who  had  a chapel  in  the 
midst  according  to  the  old  custora."!  But 
some  ancient  authors  are  very  positive  on 
this  point.  They  say  that  great  was  the 
desire  of  many  to  be  buried  in  this  field 
of  Eligius,  from  the  idea  that  no  diabolic 
delusions,  like  those  read  of  in  the  gospels 
as  dwelling  near  tombs,  were  suffered  to 
linger  round  the  dead  bodies  that  rested 
in  it.  All  that  in  Gaul,  or  round  the 
Pyrenffian  mountains,  or  the  Apennines, 
fell  in  battle  with  the  pagans,  wished, 
they  tell  us,  to  have  their  hurial  there,  and 
were  borne  thither,  some  on  chariots,  ! 
others  on  horses,  others  in  boats  that  de- 
scended the  Rhone,  whose  waters,  to  pre- 
vent their  passing  beyond  it,  would  whirl 
them  round  in  ceaseless  circles  if  there 
was  an  attempt  at  further  progress.;  In 
this  inspection  of  the  tombs  of  the  monas- 
tery, those  of  the  religious  naturally  should  , 
have  precedence.  Let  us  observe  a few 
of  tlie  most  curious  and  venerable  as  we 
pass.  But  ere  we  take  a step  in  advance, 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  solemn  im- 
pression which  comes  over  the  mind  on 
approaching  them. 

• Voyage  Lit.  I.  66.  V Id.  281. 

] Gerv.  TUb.  Otia  Imperialia,  xc. 
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Luther,  arriving  on  the  eve  of  Palm 
Sunday  at  Erfurth,  descended  at  the  con- 
vent of  the  Augustins,  where,  a few  years 
before,  he  bad  taken  the  habit.  It  was 
nightfall ; a little  wooden  cross  over  the 
tomb  ol  a brother  whom  he  bad  known,  and 
who  had  lately  departed  sweetly  to  the 
Lord,  struck  his  attention  and  troubled  his 
soul.  He  was  himself  no  longer  the  poor 
friar  travelling  on  foot  and  begging  his 
bread.  His  power  equalled  that  of  Charles 
V.,  and  all  men  had  their  eyes  on  him. 
That  morning,  on  bis  march,  he  had  sung 
the  famouswarhymn  which  Heyne  compares 
to  the  Marseillaise ; and  the  emperor  was 
about  to  resist  him,  as  he  said  in  his  im- 
perial rescript,  “ though  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  blood,  of  his  dignity,  and  of  the  for- 
tune of  the  empire."  The  triumphant  inno- 
vator was  recalled  to  himself  for  an  instant 
by  seeing  the  tomb  of  a faithful  brother. 
He  pointed  it  out  to  Doctor  Jonas;  *'  Eue, 

there  he  rests ; and  I he  could  not 

finish.  After  a little  while  he  returned  to 
it,  and  sat  down  ou  the  stone,  where  he 
remained  more  than  an  hour,  and  till  Ams- 
dorf  was  obliged  to  remind  him  that  the 
convent-bell  had  tolled  the  hour  for  sleep.* 
Well  might  the  heart,  in  which  such  tem- 
pests were  still  gathering,  hare  wept  at  the 
image  of  that  quiet  grave.  Let  us  now 
ajtproach  and  mark  each  singly. 

In  the  abbey  of  Claiivaux,  Dom  Martene 
saw  the  tombs  of  St.  Bernard,  of  St.  Malacby, 
and  of  some  holy  martyrs,  which  were  behind 
the  great  altar.  In  a crypt  near  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  abbots  were  ranged  the  bones  of 
the  monks  who  were  contemporary  with  St. 
Bernard,  and  who  are  revered  as  saints.  In 
the  abbey  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s,  the 
names  of  many  monks  of  happy  memory 
were  handed  down  in  ancient  inscriptions, 
though  all  trace  of  their  actions  had  been 
lost.  But  here  we  need  not  pause.  These 
graves  are  all  too  old  now  to  remember  the 
sorrow  which  consigned  its  charge  to  each. 
Some  tombs  of  monks  convey  lessons  of 
humility,  as  in  the  epitaph  of  St.  Bruno — 

" Doctor  erain,  pneco  Christ!,  vir  notus  in  orbe; 

Desuper  iUud  erst,  gratia,  non  meritum.*'t 

Others  attest  in  a remarkable  manner  the 
virtues  of  their  tenants.  Such  was  that  of 
John  Walleis,  an  English  Franciscan,  com- 
monly called  Arbor  vitse,  on  account  of  the 
fruits  of  erudition  for  spiritual  nourishment 
which  he  produced.  He  died  at  Paris, 

* Audin,  Vie  de  Luther. 

t Pet.  Sutonu  de  Vila  Corthns.  i,  3. 5; 


smiling,  with  the  words, " I am  going  to  my 
country."  And  on  his  sepulchre,  in  the 
convent  of  the  Minors,  there  was  a tree 
sculptured  in  allusion  to  his  name.*  Such 
also  was  that  of  John  Bollin,  the  historian, 
and  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Clairmarais,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  the  cloister  near  the  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ; for  his  epitaph  con- 
sisted of  a picture  of  the  flagellation  of 
Christ,  having  on  the  right  our  lady  of 
sorrows,  and  on  the  left  his  own  portrait, 
with  that  of  his  patron  St.  John.f  Ordcric 
Vitalis  seems  to  think  that  the  very  carved 
images  on  some  tombs  bespeak  the  sanctity 
of  those  they  represent;  for,  speaking  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Ceneri,  in  which  140  monks 
had  cultivated  the  Lord's  vineyard,  but 
which,  haring  been  ravaged  by  Hastings, 
became  a retreat  for  a tribe  of  murderous 
robbers,  who  took  possession  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  had  stood : he  says,  “ the  stone 
tombs  placed  in  and  about  the  church  evi- 
dently attest,  to  those  who  visit  them,  what 
respect  is  due  to  the  monks  who  there 
repose."  t On  the  tomb  of  St.  Bonarentura, 
in  the  convent  of  the  Minors,  at  Lyons,  were 
these  verses — 

" lUe  hominum  plausu  nequidquam  excitus  inani ; 
Sed  cura  majore  actus,  melioraquo  versans 
Pecture  conailia,  inaani  precuuia  vulgi 
Despicit,  et  varios  oltro  averaatur  bonores.” 

On  the  death  of  this  great  doctor,  which 
filled  the  whole  church  with  grief,  the  pope 
by  letters  recommended  all  prelates  and 
prieststhronghout  the  world  that  each  should 
sing  a mass  for  his  soul.  The  whole  city 
of  Lyons,  where  he  died,  attending  the 
council,  assisted  at  his  obsequies  with  tears. 
The  Calvanists,  on  arriving  here,  threw  his 
body  into  the  Arar ; but  the  head  and  other 
detached  parts  were  preserved  from  falling 
into  their  handa§  On  some  of  these  sepul- 
chres we  may  read  the  whole  history  of  a 
cloistral  life,  as  in  the  epitaph  of  John 
d'Authon,  composed  by  John  Bouchet : — 

Dix  ans  avaat  qae  inourut  ce  bon  pere. 

Austere  vie  il  tint  en  monaatere, 

Eu  mesprUant  par  merveilleux  desdaing 
Les  gens  du  mondc  et  tout  houneur  mondain.” 

He  slept  on  no  soft  couch  ; — 

“ Toaqonrs  estoit  le  premier  i matinee. 
Combien  qu'il  fust  noble  det  deux  coustex, 

11  ne  vouloit  ne  cheese,  ne  venerie, 

En  solitude  il  vivoit  tout  seulet, 

De  consoieace  estoit  fort  tunorense." 


* Wadding,  An.  Min.  iv. 
t Piers.  Hist  det  Abb.  de 


t Piers.  Hist  det  Abb.  de  Watlen  et  de  Claina. 
t Lib.  viiL  { Wadding,  iv.  an.  1274. 
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He  departed,  repeating  many  fine  verses : — 

" Le  corps  duqel  repose  sons  U lame  : 

Priez  a Dieu  que  pardon  Stet  a I’ame.”* 

Very  striking  were  the  tombs  and  epitaphs 
of  the  great  converlites  in  abbeys.  Mark, 
for  instance,  this  inscription  in  the  cloister 
of  Cliiny  : “Hie  requiescit  rir  celebrandtc 
mcinoria:,  magnusque  scculi  cuntemptor, 
Hugo,nliin  Dux  Burgundiie,  postea sarerdos 
et  uionachus  hiijus  sanctm  ecclesiat  Cliini- 
aceiisis.  Anima  cjus  requiescat  in  pace! 
Aiucn.”t  Deeply  interesting  acre  also 
those  of  Palmers,  such  as  that  of  Antonio, 
Euntamed  Feregrinns  ; of  the  noble  family 
of  Manzonia,  of  Padua,  who  at  length,  after 
living  unknown  for  some  time  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Mary  de  Porcilia,  in  Padua, 
passed  thence  to  Christ,  in  1261,  who  is 
commemorated  on  his  sepulchre  in  that 
abbey  as  one  “qiii  omnia  loca  sancta  visi- 
tavit."  The  magnificent  tomb  over  the 
humble  Louis  de  Blois,  on  which  he  was 
styled  “the  ornament  and  miracle  of  his 
age," — and  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Remy,  in 
the  abbey  which  bears  his  name,  round 
which  were  represented  the  twelve  peers  of 
France,  as  large  as  life,  with  their  usual 
symbols  os  in  the  curonation  of  the  French 
kings, — convey,  moreover,  a testimony  to 
the  virtue  of  the  times  themselves,  when 
sanctity  received  such  honours.  Another 
class  of  these  sepulchres,  which  cannot  be 
viewed  without  intense  emotion,  attests  the 
learning  and  renown  of  those  monks,  with 
whose  writings  we  are  now  so  familiar. 
Thus  we  find  the  tomb  of  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  on  which  these  lines  were  engraved, 
on  brass : — 

“ Moribus,  ingenio,  doctrinA  clams  et  arte, 
Pulvereo  hie  tcgerls,  docte  Kicharde,  situ. 

Quem  teltus  genuit  fwUci  Scutica  parlu, 

Te  fovet  iu  gremio  Gallica  terra  suo. 

Nil  tibi  Parca  ferux  uocuit,  qua:  stamina  parvo 
Tcmjiorc  tracts,  (rravi  rupit  acerba  maim. 

Plurima  namque  tui  superant  monimenta  laboris. 
Quae  tibi  perpetuum  sint  paritura  decus. 

Seanior  u(  lentu  tccleratas  murs  petit  ledea, 
tiic  piopcro  oinus  it  sub  pia  tecta  gradu." 

Caspar  Jongelinus,  when  he  visited  Cisteaux, 
saw  the  sepulchre  of  the  great  and  celebrated 
Doctor  Alanus,  which  was  at  the  left  side  of 
the  cloister,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
The  epitaph  was  as  follows : — 

“ Alanum  brevis  bora,  brevi  tumnlo  sepeUvit. 

Qui  duo,  qni  septem,  qui  totum  scibilo  scivit, 

■ Goujet,  BibliotbAqne  Franqaise,  tom.  xi. 

t Chronic.  Cluniaceaa. 


Lsbentia  sa-cli  contemptis  rebus  efceits  fit. 
liitus  coDvcrsiis,  grcgibua  commissus  alendia, 

Mille  ducenteiio  nonageno  qnoque  quarto 
Christo  devotus  murtales  cauit  artus."* 

When  Dnm  Marlene  visited  that  abbey, 
where  Alanus,  he  says,  had  left,  as  a conver- 
lite,  an  imu.ense  futne,  he  found  a p'rcnch 
epitaph  oit  his  lotnb,  nearly  to  the  aame 
etfect-f  Round  the  sepulchre  of  Dun  Scotus,  | 
in  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  at  Cologne, 
the  names  of  fifteen  doctors  were  inscribed 
in  brass,  amongst  whom,  W'illiam  of  Ware 
is  designated,  as  Magister  Giiilleliiius  V'arro, 
Prmceptor  Scoti.  1 The  testimony  of  some  | 
monastic  tombs  may  be  cited  also  as  attest-  | 
ing  miraculous  foresight.  Such  is  that  of 
Didacus  Badain,  a Minor  friar,  in  the  con- 
vent of  Majorica,  in  Spain,  on  which  is  a 
rude  inscription  relating  his  history  : the 
year  and  day  of  his  death  being  stated, 
these  lines  follow : — 

“ Die  hoc  et  meose  migravit  predietiu. 

Quiescat  in  pace,  sitque  benedictus.  Amen. 
Vivens  aic  acribit  de  sua  certus  morta  : 

Incertus  dc  liura,  gaudet  mortis  mora; 

Tempua  ai  addatur,  Summo  dirigenle, 

V ersua  muUbilur,  vivo  cungaudente." 

In  another  cbapel  lies  his  brother,  Garsias 
Badatn,  a man  of  holy  life,  on  whose  tomb 
we  read, — 

" Is  qui  jacet,  mortis  dum  novit  et  horam.} 

The  sepulchres  of  the  monks,  again,  are 
often  made  to  convey  solemn  lessons  to  the 
living.  Such  is  that  of  Willerain,  a monk 
of  Fulda,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh 
century,  on  which  were  these  lines  : — 

" Fuidensi  Monachus  Wilram  de  fonte  vocatos. 

Hie  licet  indignua  Pastor  eram  positus. 
Nominis  officium  cormpit  fictio  momm  ; 

Qui  aibi  nempe  maius,  cut  valet  ease  boana  f 
Correxi  libros,  neglexi  motibua  illoa  ; 

Justi  auppliciis  conscius  ipse  miht ; 

Sed  quia  deliqui,  tua  Cbriate  fl^ella  cupivi, 

Te  lamen  hoc  solum  det  mihi  prupicitun."|| 

Such  also  was  that  tomb  of  Ponce,  abbot  of 
Cluny,  predecessor  of  Peter  the  Venerable, 
who  was  represented  upon  his  sepnlcbre  in 
that  abbey,  lying  with  bis  feet  tied  and  his 
hand  cut  off,  to  signify  that  he  died  excom- 
municated.51  Such  too  was  the  tomb  of 
Father  Lupus,  at  Louvain,  one  of  the  most 

* NoUt.  Abb.  Ord.  Cisterc. 
t Vuyege  Lib  i.  214. 

} Wadding,  iv. 

I Ibid.  tom.  iv.  1257. 
g Schannst.  HUtoris  Fnldenias,  pC  L 
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celebrated  doctors  of  that  unirersity ; of 
which  the  epitaph,  composed  by  himself, 
was  as  follows : — 

“ Hcies  peccali,  natora  filins  ine. 

Hie  jaceo,  dignua  nomiae  re^ue  Luptu. 
Indignus,  noo  re,  aed  solo  nomine  doctor. 
Verbis,  non  factis  me  docuisse  fleo, 

' Perdocuisse  alioe,  et  non  docoiaae  aeipsom. 

Quid  jurat?  O mundi  fumus,  inane,  nihil ! 
Agne  Deus,  Patris  doctrine,  redemtio  mundi, 
Nunctibi  prostratum  commiserare  reum. 

Et  latio  et  meretrix  gratis  tua  regna  subintrant. 
Gratia  peccatia  fiat,  et  ista  meis." 

The  first  line  appears  to  bare  been  borrowed 
from  the  epitaph  on  the  great  Adam  of  St. 
Victor,  which  was  engraved  on  brass  upon 
his  tomb  in  that  cloister  at  Paris.  This, 
perhaps,  was  the  most  beautiful  that  could 
any  where  be  found  : it  was  as  follows : — 

“ Hwres  peccati,  nature  filins  irtc, 

Exiliique  reus  nascitur  omnia  homo. 

Unde  superbit  homo  ? cujus  conceptio  culpa, 
Nasci  poena,  labor  vita,  necessc  moii. 

Vena  salus  hominia,  ranus  decor,  omnia  rana : 
Inter  rana  nihil  ranius  eat  homine. 

Dum  magis  allndit  prwscntis  gloria  riue, 
Prwterit,  immo  fugit,  non  fugit,  immo  peril. 
Post  hominem  vermis,  post  vermem  fit  cinis, 
hen,  heo  ! 

Sic  redit  ad  cinerem  gloria  nostra  simuL 
Hie  ego  qui  jaceo  miser,  et  miscrabilU  Adam, 
Unam,  pro  summo  munere,  posco  precem. 
Pcccavi,  fateor,  veniam  peto,  parce  fatenti : 
Parcc  Pater,  fra  tree  parcitc,  parce  Deus.** 

" These  lines  are  a proof,"  says  Pasquier, 
" that  there  were  brave  scholars  at  St. 
V'ictor's  at  that  time : et  certes  j'oppose 
ceste  pi^ce  i tons  epitaphes,  tant  anciens 
que  modernes,  et  nous  pouvons  de  cet 
eschantillon  juger  que  les  bonnes  lettres 
ettoient  lors  a bonnes  enseignes,  logees 
dans  ce  monastere."*  Finally,  wo  may 
observe  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  monks 
often  attest  the  divine  peace  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  cloister,  and  expected  in 
the  future  life.  Such  was  that  of  brother 
John  de  Pontisara,  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Germain-des-Pres,  “in  quo,"  as  the  epitaph 
attested,  “ sensus  erat,  bonitas,  pax,  et  mo- 
deramen and  that  of  brother  Peter  do 
Nangis,  in  the  same  monastery,  whose 
peaceful  goodness  was  also  commemorated. f 
On  an  ancient  tomb*  in  Rheims  was  this 
inscription : — 

'*  Hie  te^tur,  cqjus  in  factis  gratia,  cuius 
Pax  in  corde  fuit,  cujus  in  ore  modus.** 


* Kecherchea  do  la  France,  Liv.  iii  c.  39. 

t D.  Bouillait,  Hist,  de  l*Abb.  de  S.  Ger. 


The  epitaph  on  Folrad,  abbot  of  St  Denis, 
contained  these  lines : — 

“Felix  ilia  bominnm  est  mots  et  pretiosa  bon - 
orum 

Gloria  qnam  seqnitor,  vita,  salnsqne  quies.*** 

The  words  on  the  tomb  of  Father  Domenico, 
in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Paitsi- 
lypo, — “De  paradiso  ad  paradisum  transiens, 
1522,” — were  perhaps  still  more  expressive  ■ 
in  their  simplicity,  f Amongst  the  tombs 
of  the  monks  we  find  also  often  those  of  | 
great  prelates,  who  sought  communion  with 
them  in  the  grave.  Thus  the  archbishops  of 
Rheims  wished  to  be  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Remy.  In  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  near 
the  great  altar,  was  the  tomb  of  John  de 
Blaiichemain,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  re- 
nounced his  see,  to  retire  to  this  monastery. 
In  the  north  transept  were  the  tombs  of  five 
holy  bishops,  who  from  the  same  place  passed  ' 
to  heaven.  Under  the  choir  of  the  church  | 
of  the  ahbey  of  St  Matthias,  at  Treves,  ; 
was  a great  ert-pt,  where  Dom  Marteno  saw 
the  tombs  of  the  first  bishops  of  Treves, 
who  were  all  saints.  “We  counted,"  he 
says,  “fourteen  of  them.  This  is  perhaps 
the  most  venerable  place  in  Treves."  In 
the  abbey  of  Fecamp  was  the  tomb  of 
William,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  on  which  were 
these  words,  inscrihed  by  Hildebert:  “On 
the  sixth  day  which  precedes  the  month  of 
April,  his  course  ended,  his  recompense 
commenced."  At  the  cloistral  gate  of  St. 
Maurice,  at  Angers,  is  the  tomb  and  image 
of  Ulgerius,  who,  from  a poor  scholastic, 
became  a celebrated  master,  and  finally 
bishop  of  that  see.  Ho  died  in  1148.  The 
following  is  the  epitaph ; 

**  Hie  jacet  Ulgerius  teneris  consnetus  ab  annis 
Lingua,  mente,  maun  fructificare  Deo. 

Hugus  opus  multis  prodesse,  moneie,  docere, 
Flentem  solari,  nudum  vestire,  superbum 
Frangere,  ne  quemquam  laideie,  recta  sequi.**{ 

But,  leaving  now  the  tombs  of  the  reli- 
gious men,  let  us  cast  a hasty  glance  at  those 
of  the  ancient  kings  and  feudal  princes  who 
lie  near  them  ; many  of  whom,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  were  moved  by  a true  faith, 
while  others,  no  doubt,  were  actuated  only 
by  an  unavailing  sentiment  of  remorse  and 
terror,  in  their  desire  to  have  burial  here. 

It  was  no  consoling  spectacle,  though  it 
must  have  been  deeply  interesting,  to  be- 
hold many  tombs  of  Merovingian  kings  in 

• Ap.  Maitene,  VeL  Script,  vi. 
t Antiq.  et  Hist.  Campanise  ap.  Grsev.  That. 
Antiq.  It.  ix. 

I Bulcus,  Hist  Univ.  Paris,  ii. 
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the  abbeys  of  St.  Gennain-des-Prds  and  of 
St.  Denis.  Those  tragic  figures,  so  barba- 
rous and  so  terrible,  which  pass  before  us  in 
the  pages  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, — it  was 
here  that  they  rested.  Our  proud  Norman 
kings,  too,  and  Flantagenets,  who  often  in 
their  lives  desired  so  ill  of  peace,  and  of 
these  the  hardest,  most  iron,  and  implacable, 
who  warred  against  their  own  fathers,  seemed 
softened  at  the  memory  of  the  cloister,  and 
to  recognise  their  error  when  they  chose 
their  tomb.  The  mausoleums  of  Henry  and 
Richard,  kings  of  England,  are  found,  not 
in  regal  chapels  under  martial  trophies  of 
heraldic  blazon,  but  with  that  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  in  the  spot  where  holy  virgins  only 
chant  round  them,  in  the  choir  of  their 
church  of  Fontevrault.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  find  the  tombs  of  those  heroic  and  bene- 
ficent princes  who  are  gathered  to  the  kings 
of  thought, — 

"Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away,” 

men  had  to  repair  likewise  to  the  churches 
of  the  monks ; it  was  there  that  they  found 
them ; Alfred,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  St. 
Louis,  lay  buried  in  monasteries.  Charles 
Martel,  that  great  instrument  in  the  bands 
of  Almighty  God  to  defend  the  western 
Church,  lay  buried  in  a tomb  of  alabaster, 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  by  the  side  of  the 
high  altar.  Iona,  founded  on  Druidical  ruins, 
— Iona,  the  mother  of  monks,  the  oracle  of 
the  west  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centu- 
ries,— contained  the  sepulchres  of  seventy 
kings.  Like  Arles,  in  Gaul,  it  might  be 
styled  a “city  of  the  dead.”  In  Cistcaux 
were  found  the  tombs  of  the  early  dukes  of 
Burgundy  : sixty  princes  of  that  house  are 
buried  there,  along  with  many  bishops.  In 
the  abbey  of  Longpont  there  were  interred 
thirteen  counts  of  Soissons ; but  their  tombs 
were  without  epitaphs,  excepting  those  of 
Raoul  de  Nesle,  and  of  bis  wife  Ade,*  In 
the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at  Ratis- 
bon  lay  the  early  dukes  of  Austria  Here 
was  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  St.  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria  and  Styria  ; and  also  that 
of  Sigismiind,  king  of  Hungary,  called  by 
some  the  Solomon  of  Hungary.  On  a con- 
troversy arising  between  him  and  his  brother 
respecting  the  kingdom,  he  began  to  despise 
the  earth ; and  so,  unknown,  came  to  this 
abbey,  where,  for  twenty-four  years,  he 
lived  in  all  patience  and  sanctity,  as  a lay- 
brotlier  and  swine-herd ; but,  in  the  article 

* Hist,  de  Soissons,  U.  153. 


of  death,  he  revealed  his  name  and  condition 
to  the  abbot.  On  his  account  the  abbey 
was  richly  endowed  by  the  kingsof  Hungary. 
Here  lie  the  bodies  of  many  dukes  and 
marquises,  with  no  other  monument  but  a 
square  stone,  round  which  is  inscribed  the 
date  of  their  departure.  Thus  on  one  we 
read,  " 15  cal.  Novembris  obiit  Leopoldus, 
dux  Bavarite;  10  cal.  Februarii  obiit  Er- 
neslus,  marchio  Austris ; Pridie  cal.  Sep- 
tembris  obiit  Henricus,  dux  de  Medlico ; 
17  cal.  Mali  obiit  Fredericus,  dux  Austrie." 
Here  are  buried  also  Albert,  marquis  of 
Austria  ; ^Egra,  duchess  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Henry,  duke  of  Medlico ; Gertrude  of  Bruns- 
wick, duchess  of  Austria  and  Styria;  Rigar- 
dis,  landgrave  of  Waldersdorff;  and  Ofinia, 
countess  of  Schaumberg ; with  a multitude 
of  German  nobles.* 

In  the  abbey  of  St.  Remy,  at  Rheims, 
were  the  tombs  of  Carloman,  brother  of 
Charlemagne,  of  Louis  IV.,  and  of  Lothaire, 
at  the  side  of  the  high  altar ; of  Frederone, 
wife  of  Charles  the  Simple;  of  Gerberge, 
daughter  of  tlie  Emperor  Henry  and  wife 
of  Louis  IV.,kingof  France;  of  Ragenolde, 
first  count  of  Roucy  ; of  Aldrade,  daughter 
of  Louis  IV.;  of  Boson,  brother  of  King 
Raoul,  killed  at  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin 
in  935;  of  Hugues,  son  of  Count  Roger; 
and  of  Count  Burchard,  an  Englishman, 
who  died  there  on  his  return  from  Rome. 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  excite  no  great 
curiosity ; but  what  a deep  historic  interest 
must  have  been  awakened  in  the  pilgrim's 
breast  when  he  beheld  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Faron,  at  Meaux,  the  tombs  of  Ogers  and 
of  Benoist,  two  of  the  most  illustrious  cour- 
tiers of  Charlemagne,  who  consecrated  them- 
selves there  to  God  and  when  he  was 
shown  in  the  abbev  of  St.  Michael  de  Coxen, 
founded  by  Charles-le-Chauve  in  that  spot 
which  only  the  love  of  the  cross  could  make 
agreeable,  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter  Urseolo, 
doge  of  Venice,  which  stands  in  the  choir, 
his  relics  being  in  a weoden  shrine  in  an 
adjoining  chapel ; it  being  to  this  monastery 
that  he  retired ! With  what  deep  feeling  must 
he  have  beheld  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Amoul, 
at  Metz,  the  tomb  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire, 
and  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban,  at  May- 
ence,  that  of  Fastradana,  the  wife  of  Charle- 
magne, of  which  the  epitaph  concluded  with 
the  words,  “ Spiritus  hseres  sit  patrim,  qua 
tristia  nescit;"  and  in  the  abbey  of  Ein- 
siedelin,  before  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  the 

* Gaspar  JongcUaus,  Notit.  Abb.  Ord.  Ciatarc. 
per  Univera.  Ab.  Lib.  iv.  11. 
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tombs  of  the  uoble  warriors  who  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Morgarten,  where  the  Swiss  de- 
feated Leopold  of  Austria,  in  which  was  a 
perpetual  anniversary  founded  for  their  souls’ 
repose  ;*  and  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  even 
the  tomb  and  ancient  epitaph  of  Wicelinus, 
son  of  Eginhard,  who  bad  been  sent  there 
by  his  father  to  study  under  Raban  Maur.f 
But  it  would  bo  long  to  tell  of  these.  How 
much  time  should  we  require  in  the  noble 
monastery  of  L'Espina,  in  Placentia,  tho 
cloister  of  which  was  built  by  the  family  of 
De  Meneses,  and  the  church  by  that  of 
Alburguerque,  before  the  sepulchre  of  the 
great  John  de  Attenza,  recapitulator  of  the 
laws  which  tho  Spaniards  name  de  Las 
Partidas,  and  before  the  tombs  of  the  Lords 
de  Vega,  the  most  noble  family  in  Spain,! 
or  in  the  abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  in  which 
so  many  princes  and  nobles  of  Wales  lay 
buriod  before  the  sepulchres,  that  revealed 
as  much  history  as  the  annals  of  the  country 
then  preserved;}  or  in  Melrose  Abbey, 
found^  about  the  year  636  by  the  pious 
Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  which  St. 
David  gave  afterwards  to  the  Cistercians, 
before  the  sepulchres  of  St.  David  and  of 
Alexander  1 L,  kings  of  Scotland ; of  James, 
earl  of  Douglas,  who  died  in  1388;  and  of 
his  wife  Euphemia,  daughter  of  Robert 
Stuart,  king  of  Scolland.|| 

From  the  tombs  of  founders  alone  a his- 
tory of  nobility  and  knighthood  might  have 
been  written,  so  exact  and  dilTuse  were  the 
monks  in  commemorating  the  virtues  of  their 
benefactors.  When  such  men  composed 
their  own  epitaph,  it  is  true  that  the  style 
was  often  too  much  imbued  with  the  monastic 
humility  to  render  the  testimony  of  much 
avail,  as  in  tho  monastery  of  the  Camaldo- 
lese,  in  a desert  of  Poland,  where,  near  the 
great  door  of  the  church,  was  the  tomb  of 
the  founder,  Nicholas  Wolski  de  Podhayco, 
without  any  other  epitaph  but  the  following 
words  composed  by  himself ; 

**  Commissa  mea  paveaco,  et  ante  te  embesco : 

Bum  veneris  judicore,  Domiue,  nuU  me  con- 
demnare.’' 

This  noble  Pole  had  been  bred  with  the 
archdukes  of  Austria,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  chivalrous  graces.  In  his  youth  he 
had  visited  Geimaiiy,  France,  England,  and 
Italy,  and  was  senechal  in  the  imperial 
court  of  Rodulph  II.  After  sixteen  years 
he  returned,  full  of  learning  and  all  virtue, 

* Tschudi  Einsied.  Chronik.  64. 

t Schan.  Hist.  Fuldena. 

! lb.  Lib.  vi.  S.  i Ib.  Lib.  viii.  10. 

D Ib.  viii.  15. 


to  Poland.  Great  were  his  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  his  munificence  to  the  churches. 
Daily  he  heard  mass,  and  recited  the  oflBce 
of  our  lady.  He  built  and  endowed  two  mo- 
nasteries of  canons  regular,  besides  this  in 
which  he  lies.*  But  when  the  monks  wrote 
the  epitaph  of  such  men,  there  were  many 
details  given  which  might  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  history.  In  the  ancient  abbey  of 
Lagny,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  was  the 
tomb  of  its  great  restorer,  Herbert,  count  of 
Champagne  and  Brie,  in  the  time  of  King 
Robert,  with  this  inscription, — 

“Ezcmpla  motum,  proccrum  lux,  norma  bonorum, 
Sulamen  miseris,  exitium  iceleris  : 

Gloria  vlrtutis,  laus  fame,  forma  salutis." 

Thibauld  the  Great,  the  fourth  of  this 
name,  count  of  Champagne,  who  had  loaded 
this  monastery  with  goods,  was  also  buried 
there  in  solemn  state,  in  1 132.  Moreover, 
the  tombs  of  founders  were  often  the  only 
memorials  of  ancient  families  in  existence  : 
each  monastery  thus  prevented  from  perish- 
ing some  illtistrious  name  and  memory. 

In  the  abbey  of  Hautcrive  was  found  the 
tomb  of  its  knightly  founder,  William,  count 
of  Glana,  whose  portrait  was  pointed  out  to 
me  in  the  hall,  representing  him  clad  in 
complete  steel.  His  son,  the  first  abbot, 
lay  buried  near  him,  as  Wolfgang  Lazius 
relates  in  his  book,  De  Migrationibus  Gen- 
tium. Orderic  Vitalis,  speaking  of  the 
year  1107,  says  that  many  great  lords  of 
England,  Richard  of  Reviers,  and  Roger, 
sumained  Bigod,  died,  and  were  buried  in 
the  convents  which  they  had  founded  on 
their  own  estates ; the  latter  at  Tetford,  and 
the  former  at  Montibourg,  in  Nomiandy.f 
In  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at  Longueville, 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  Cluny,  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  the  tomb,  he  says,  of  Walter 
GilToid,  earl  of  Buckingham,  with  this  epi- 
taph: “He  founded  and  built  this  church 
in  which  he  now  rests.  This  powerful  duke 
was  the  munificent  friend  of  bis  country ; 
mighty  by  his  valour,  illustrious  by  his 
piety,  and  full  of  respectful  tenderness  for 
monks."!  In  the  abbey  of  Potiere,  near 
that  of  Moldsme,  Dorn  Martene  saw  the 
tomb  of  its  founder,  the  celebrated  Gerard 
de  Roussillon,  prince  of  Burgundy,  and  of 
other  provinces,  who  died  in  890.  But  it 
was  not  alone  in  the  capacity  of  founders 
that  the  knightly  and  feudal  dead  lay  buried 
here.  One  of  the  three  cemeteries  in  the 
abbey  of  Clairvaux  was  set  apart  for  the 

■ Annal.  Camsldnlens.  74. 
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noble  strangers  who  happened  to  die  in  that 
house  on  their  journey ; and  this  provision 
may  account  for  many  tombs  which  are 
found  within  monasteries,  that  seem  only 
fraught  with  reminiscences  of  the  chivalrous 
world.  In  the  abbey  of  Clair-lieii,  Dom 
Martene  observed  the  tomb  of  Nicolas  de 
Luxembourg,  on  which  he  read, — “The 
knight  who  lies  imder  this  stone  lived  in 
high  renown." 

I 

“ En  sens,  en  pace,  en  vertu  consomme." 

The  monks  had  thus  around  them  many 
tombs  of  men  of  knightly  fame,  to  whom, 
however  they  still  loved  to  ascribe  a pacific 
character,  the  epitaphs  abounding  in  repe- 
titions of  the  same  noble  soothing  woids. 

“ Moult  piteuse  et  grand,  sage,  courtois  et 
plein  dhonneur,"  as  one  reads  on  the  tomb 
of  Raoul,  duke  of  Lorraine,  in  the  abbey  of 
Beaiipre,  near  Nancy.  In  monasteries  also 
we  find  the  tombs  of  greatest  poets.  Ron- 
said  lies  in  the  priory  of  Su  Cosma,  near 
Tours,  on  the  left  side  of  the  altar;  Tasso 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Onufrio;  Dante  with 
the  Franciscans  at  Ravenna.  In  fine,  it 
was  often  within  religious  houses  that  those 
who  cultivated  a taste  for  curious  researches 
discovered  the  tombs  of  men  of  dark  myste- 
rious fame,  who  perhaps,  fur  many  reasons, 
could  uot  have  had  burial  elsewhere.  Cor-  I 
nelius  Agrippa  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans,  at  Grenoble,  as  was  in  I 
Melrose  Abbey  Michael  Scot,  whom  some  | 
persist  in  counting  with  the  wizards.  The  ; 
sway  of  their  strong  genius,  which  foresaw 
this  hope,  compelled  men,  studious  and 
learned,  to  obey  their  last  mandate,  who  at 
thtir  burial,  round  their  secret  strength, 
thronged  in  solemn  mourning.  These  were 
the  tombs  about  which  wild  legends  were 
so  often  sung,  like  that  respecting  the  grave 
of  Sylvester  at  the  porch  of  St,  John,  which 
used  to  become  damp  before  the  death  of  a 
cardinal,  and  to  emit  water,  so  as  to  flood 
the  place,  whenever  a chief  pontiff  was  about  ; 
to  die.  However,  in  general,  it  must  be  ! 

• Hock  Oerbert  and  Seiifiahibandert,  101.  i 


acknowledged  all  were  aliens  in  such  ceme- 
teries, save  the  holy  and  the  good,  whose 
graves  were  moistened  with  the  tears  of 
men ; as  at  the  funeral  of  Loid  Nicolas, 
marquis  of  Est,  in  1388,  in  the  church  of 
the  Minor  Friars,  at  which  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  clothed  themselves  in  black 
through  veneration  for  his  virtues.*  These 
were  the  graves  which  acquired  such  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  opinion 
which  then  prevailed,  that  men  could 
strengthen  their  hearts  and  kindle  their 
piety  by  visiting  them ; " for  it  was  felt,” 
as  St.  Bernard  says  to  the  knight  templars, 
"that  less  devotion  is  experienced  often 
where  the  living  conversed,  than  where  the 
dead  repose.”-)-  Hence  those  long  affecting 
pilgrimages  to  see  a tomb,  like  that  of  the 
young  Emperor  Otho,  in  the  year  1000,  to 
Gnesen,  to  the  grave  of  the  friend  of  his 
youth,  the  holy  Adalbert  of  Bohemia;  pro- 
gress, marked  with  such  a solemn  character, 
undertaken  with  such  earnestness  and  single- 
mindedness,  when,  accompanied  by  many 
noble  Romans,  be  entered  the  city  on  foot, 
bare-beaded,  and  with  naked  feet ; and  again 
repeated,  when,  after  celebrating  Easter  in 
the  convent  of  Qtiedlinburg,  where  his  sister 
Adelheid  was  abbess,  of  whom  he  took  so 
affecting  a leave,  he  proceeded  to  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  where  he  caused  to  be  opened 
the  grave  of  his  great  predecessor  and  model, 
Charlemagne.  Thus  did  the  heroic  dead  in 
the  ages  of  faith  fulfil  the  poet’s  words  : 

“ We  meet  anain 

Within  the  minds  of  men,  whose  lips  shall  bless 
Our  memory;  and  whose  hopes  its  light  retain 
When  these  dissevered  bones  are  trodden  in  the 

plain.” 

By  the  low  vaulted  stairs,  through  which 
our  guide  and  we  did  enter  these  dark  pre- 
cincts, let  us  now  ascend,  be  first  and  we 
following  his  steps,  till  on  our  view  the 
beautiful  stained  lights  of  the  sanctuary 
dawn  through  the  broad  arch,  that,  thence 
issuing,  we  may  again  behold  the  sun. 

* Chronic.  Estanse  ap.  MuraL  xv. 
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itre  we  left  the  church, 
pursued  the  steps  of 
sage  conductor  to  the 
ry  and  the  scholastic 
1,  where  after  brief 
e we  shall  be  pre- 
;d  to  the  liring,  who 
in  this  vast  sanctuary  inherit  peace.  To  the 
churches  from  the  beginning  were  confided 
archives ; for  the  holiness  of  the  place 
secured  their  preservation.  Justinian  ac- 
cordingly prescribes  that  his  laws  should  be 
laid  up  in  the  holy  church  with  the  sacred 
things  belonging  to  it.  In  great  churches 
the  need  for  a separate  place  for  the  pur- 
pose was  soon  felt ; and,  at  least,  in  the  fifth 
century,  there  was  a place,  as  at  Nola,  set 
apart  with  appropriate  officers  of  librarian 
or  chancellor. 

The  first  certain  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a church  library,  is  in  a letter  of  St. 
Jerome  to  Pamraacbiiis  in  394.  Soon  after- 
wards St.  Augustin  speaks  of  the  library  of 
his  church  in  Hippo.*  In  Rome,  Pope 
Atitems  in  238  had  made  a collection  of  the 
holy  Scriptures;  and  mention  of  libraries 
is  made  by  Leo  the  Great,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Emperor  Leo.  Hilary  gave  books  to 
the  chitrch  of  the  Lateran.  In  the  time  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great,  it  had  already  be- 
come the  custom  for  remote  bishops,  when- 
ever they  had  any  difficulty  about  a book, 
to  apply  to  the  pope.  Such  requests'eamo 
to  Gregory  from  Gaul  lespecting  the  Gesta 
Irentei ; when  his  words  to  the  bishop 
.£therius  were,  “ De  eo  vero  quod  ecclesiee 
TestrK  concedendum  ex  antiqua  consuetu- 
dine  deposcilis."'}'  Similar  demands  came 
from  Alexandria  respecting  the  martyrology 
of  Eusebius,  but  he  could  not  find  their 
books  in  Rome.  Martin  I.  excused  himself 
to  the  holy  Amandas,  bishop  of  Tongres, 
as  he  could  not  give  him  the  desired  books, 
“nam  codices  jam  exinaniti  sunt  a nostra 
bibliotheca,  et  unde  daremtis  ei,  nullatenus 
habuimus."  To  the  bishop  of  Saragossa 
he  says,  “ that  it  is  impossible  to  find  the 

* De  Heres.  ad  Quodoultdeum,  c.  87. 

t Epiat  ix.  50. 


Libri  Moralium  of  St.  Gregory,  out  of  the  | 
multitnde  of  books.”  At  the  sixth  general  : 
council  of  Constantinople,  in  680,  the  | 
Roman  deputies  appeared  with  many  writ-  I 
ings  of  the  holy  fathers,  which  the  pope  ! 
had  given  to  them.  Paul  III.  was  en- 
treated by  Pepin  to  send  some  Greek  books 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  which  he  found 
and  sent  in  767.  " Wo  have  directed  to 

your  excellence  what  books  we  could  find, 
an  antiphonale  and  responsale,  the  giam- 
mar  of  Aristotle,  tbo  books  of  Dionysius, 
geometry,  orthography,  and  grammar,  all 
in  the  Greek  tongue.”*  In  85.6,  Lupus,  ; 
abbot  of  Ferrieies,  wrote  to  Benedict  III.  | 
to  obtain  a great  quantity  of  books,  which  he  I 
promised,  however,  punctually  to  restore,  f 
In  the  monasteries  from  the  first,  were 
libraries.  Thus  Su  Augustin  speaks  of  an 
abbey  near  Treves.  "Coming  to  a certain 
house  where  dwelt  some  of  thy  servants,  the 
poor  in  spirit,  in  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  they  found  there  a manuscript,  con- 
taining the  life  of  Anthony."J  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  also  speaks  of  a book  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  holy  .Archangel  in  Sicily.}  In 
the  sixth  century,  the  cloisters  were  the  great 
schools  of  manuscripts,  for  St.  Benedict  re- 
quires the  monks  to  practise  such  arts  as  were 
analogous  to  their  state.  |{  The  first  splen- 
did instance  of  a rich  monastic  library  was 
that  of  the  monasteiy  of  Sqiiillace,  the  gift 
of  Cassiodonis,  who  had  been  bom  there, 
and  who,  after  collecting  a library  at  Rome 
as  a statesman,  continued  to  search  for 
manuscripts  to  enrich  the  collection  of  his 
monks,1i  for  which  he  advised  them  to  write 
out  more  copies,**  endeavouring  to  facilitate 
their  task  by  composing  his  book  De  Orthn- 
graphia.  From  the  seventh  till  the  eleventh 
centuiy,  this  example  was  followed  at  Bobbio, 
Mount-Cassino,  Nonantola,  la  Chiusa,  Pom- 
posa,  Piscara,  and  other  Benedictine  abbeys. 
Guibert,  of  Nogent,  speaking  of  the  first 

* Cenni  Codex  Carolin.  i.  148. 
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disciples  of  St.  Bnino,  says,  “ Choosing  to 
live  in  the  utmost  poverty,  they  nevertheless 
collect  a most  rich  library."* 

Worldly  books,  however,  were  much  neg- 
lected, excepting  by  Cassiodorus  at  Squil- 
lace,  Gerbert  at  Bobbio,  Hieronymus  at 
Pomposa,  and  by  a few  others.  The  libra- 
ries of  chapters  in  cathedrals  also  were 
extensive.  Those  of  Verona  and  Milan  in 
the  ninth,  and  that  of  Vercelli  in  the  tenth 
century,  were  very  rich  collections.  In 
monasteries  it  was  in  the  twelfth  century, 
above  all,  that  the  reformed  Benedictines, 
especially  the  Cistercians,  enriched  their 
convents  with  books.  Yet  the  zeal  of  the 
Italians,  says  Blume,  did  not  equal  that  of 
the  French  monks,  whose  maxim  was  "Claus- 
trum  sine  arroario,  quasi  castrum  sine  anna- 
mentario,"t  or,  as  John  of  Salisbury  says, 
“A  cloister  without  books  is  a citadel  without 
arms." 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  surpas.sed  all  their  prede- 
cessors in  zeal  for  writing  and  collecting 
books ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  donrishing  period  of  the  spiri- 
tual archives  drew  to  its  close,  and  the 
invention  of  printing  diminished  the  impor- 
tance of  the  monastic  libraries.  The  monks 
were  deprived  often  of  their  choicest  books. 
Even  Ambrosius  Travcrsari  expresses  joy 
I whenever  a manuscript  was  given  to  him 
which  had  belonged  to  a monastery,  and  he 
made  no  scruple  in  taking  from  religious 
houses  the  books  of  deceased  monks.  Thomas 
Phadrus  took  from  Bobbio  a pile  of  the 
most  important  manuscripts,  which  had 
originally  come  from  England  or  Ireland  : 
these  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  some 
have  been  lately  brought  to  light  by  the 
illustrious  Mat.  The  spoils  with  which 
Poggius  returned  from  St.  Gall  to  Italy  are 
well  known.  The  most  important  manu- 
scripts with  which  the  Vatican  had  been 
enriched  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries,  had  all  come  out  of  monasteries : 
many  of  the  books  of  Bobbio  were  removed 
I to  Rome,  Turin,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Vienna. 
I Mabillon  took  at  least  one  manuscript  from 
it  to  Paris.  A worse  fate  awaited  these 
collections  in  England ; and  wherever  the 
modem  heresies  penetrated,  books  could 
have  no  chance,  when  even  the  famous 
Angervillian  library,  first  collected  by  Anger- 
ville,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  destroyed  with 
the  two  noble  libraries  of  Cobham,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  that  of  Duke  Humphrey. 

* De  Vita  sno,  i.  10. 

t Gaofred.  Canonic.  Ep.  xviii.  ap.  Martane, 
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Weaver  says,  that  from  Merton  College 
alone  a cart  load  of  manuscripts  were  carried 
off  and  thrown  away.  Libraries  as  old  as 
the  seventh  century,  like  that  of  Weremouth, 
to  which  tho  abbot  Benedict  had  brought 
over  such  a quantity  of  books  from  ludy, 
then  periehed. 

But  let  us  return  to  happier  times,  and 
mark  the  progress  of  the  monastic  collec- 
tions. Men  of  all  classes  contributed  to 
form  them.  The  monks,  if  Gerbert  ex- 
presses their  sentiments,  applied  to  the 
work  of  collecting  bonks,  with  a view  to  the 
peace  tesultiug  from  study.  This  learned 
monk  of  Aurillac,  writing  to  Eccard,  abbot 
of  Tours,  says,  "that  the  cause  of  his 
undertaking  such  labour  in  collecting  books 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  was  his 
contempt  for  the  treacheries  of  fortune, 
which  contempt  was  the  result  in  him,  not 
alone  of  nature,  but  of  an  elaborated  doc- 
trine. Moreover,"  ho  adds,  “ in  leisure  and 
occupation,  we  learn  by  means  of  books 
that  of  which  we  were  ignorant."*  It  was 
to  his  love  of  peace  that  the  monk  of  Croy- 
land  ascribes  the  liberality  of  the  Abbot 
Richard,  in  the  time  of  Richard  III.,  to 
the  library  of  that  house,  which  he  enriched 
not  only  with  books  that  he  purchased,  but 
also  with  many  that  were  written  with  his 
own  hand.f  Trithemius,  who  was  such  a 
great  collector,  speaks  of  his  own  motive 
thus,  "Nothing  is  pleasanter,  nothing  more 
delightful  than  reading.  I have  passed 
nights  without  sleep,  studyingthe  Scriptures, 
and  omitted  to  take  my  meals  in  order  to 
save  time  for  reading,— quicquid  in  mundo 
scibile  est,  scire  semper  cupiebam."^  But 
it  is  Richard  of  Bury,  who  above  all  reveals 
what  was  in  the  mind  of  monks,  when  they 
applied  with  such  diligence  to  form  libraries. 
"In  books,"  says  this  great  churchman, 
"every  one  who  seeketh  wisdom  findeth  it. 
In  these.  Cherubim  extend  their  wings,  and 
excite  the  intelligence  of  the  students,  and 
they  look  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  tho 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  In  these,  the  most 
high  incomprehensible  God  is  contained  ap- 
preheiLsibly  and  adored.  In  these  lies  open 
the  nature  of  celestial  and  terrestrial,  and 
infernal  things.  In  these  are  revealed  laws 
by  which  all  policies  are  ruled,  the  offices  of 
the  celestial  hierarchy  distinguished,  and  the 
tyrannies  ol  demons  described.  In  books  I 
find  the  dead  as  if  alive:  in  books  I foresee 
the  future,  in  books  are  manifested  the  laws 
of  peace.  All  things  else  fail  with  time. 

• Epist.  44.  t Hill.  Crojrlsnd. 
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Saturn  ceases  not  to  devour  his  offspring; 
for  oblivion  covereth  the  glory  of  the  wodd. 
But  God  hath  provided  a remedy  for  us 
in  books,  without  which  all  that  were  ever 
great,  would  have  been  without  a memory. 
Towers  fall  to  the  earth,  triumphal  cities 
perish,  nor  can  any  king  or  pope  confer  a 
lasting  privilege,  unless  by  books.  Finally, 
think  what  convenience  or  learning  there 
is  in  books  ; how  easily,  how  secretly,  how 
securely,  we  may  lay  bare  without  shame 
to  books  the  poverty  of  human  ignorance. 
These  are  the  ma-sters  who  instruct  us 
without  rods,  without  anger,  and  without 
money.  If  you  approach,  they  sleep  not; 
if  you  interrogate  them,  they  do  not  hide 
themselves;  if  you  mistake,  they  do  not 
murmur  or  laugh.  O books,  alone  liberal 
and  making  liberal,  who  give  to  all,  who 
ask  V and  emancipate  all  who  sen'e  you. 
The  tree  of  life  you  are,  and  the  river  of 
paradise,  with  which  the  human  intelli- 
gence is  irrigated  and  made  fruitful.  The 
contemplation  of  truth  is  more  perfect  by 
books,  which  do  not  suffer  the  acts  of  the 
intelligence  to  be  interrupted ; therefore, 
books  seem  to  be  the  most  immediate  in- 
struments of  speculative  felicity ; conse- 
quently, no  price  ought  to  hinder  a man 
from  the  purchase  of  books,  unless  on 
account  of  the  malice  of  the  seller,  or  the 
need  of  waiting  for  a more  convenient 
time ; for  as  wisdom  is  an  infinite  treasure, 
the  value  of  books  is  ineffable,  and  there- 
fore Aristotle,  whom  Averroes  thinks  was 
given  as  a rule  in  nature,  gave  72,000 
sestercii  for  a few  books  of  Speusippus. 
The  monks,  who  are  so  venerable,  are 
accustomed  to  be  solicitous  in  regard  to 
books,  and  to  be  delighted  in  their  com- 
pany, as  with  all  riches,  and  thence  it  is 
that  we  find  in  most  monasteries  such 
splendid  treasures  of  erudition,  giving  a 
delectable  light  to  the  path  of  laics.  O 
that  devout  labour  of  their  hands  in  writing 
books ; how  preferable  to  all  georgic  care ! 
0 devout  solicitude,  by  means  of  which 
neither  Martha  nor  Mary  can  be  corrupted. 
Truly  the  love  of  books  is  the  love  of 
wisdom,  and  a sensual  or  avaricious  life 
cannot  be  combined  with  it:  therefore 
some  one  says, 

" Nulla  libris  erit  apla  manus  fcmigine  tincta, 
Ncc  nummata  queunt  corda  vacare  libris, 
Nummipete  cum  libricolis  ucqueunt  simul  esse: 
Ambos  credo  mihi  non  tenet  una  domus.” 

No  one  can  serve  books  and  mammon ; 
for  the  former  reveal  God.  Truly  an  image 
of  future  beatitude  is  the  contemplation 


of  sacred  letters,  in  which  one  time,  the 
Creator,  at  another,  the  creature  is  seen, 
and  from  a perpetual  torrent  of  delight  faith 
is  drawn  ; how  admirable  is  the  power  of 
books,  while  by  them  we  behold  the  uni- 
verse, and  as  if  in  a certain  mirror  of 
eternity,  the  things  which  are  not  as  if 
they  were ! We  ascend  mountains,  we 
dive  into  abysses,  we  see  creatures  of  all 
kinds,  we  distinguish  the  properties  of 
earthly  bodies,  and  we  even  pass  to  cora- 
templatc  those  that  are  heavenly.  Lo,  thus 
by  books  we  attain  to  the  reward  of  beati- 
tude, while  we  are  as  yet  only  travellers 
journeying  towards  it.”* 

On  promotion  to  great  dignities  in  the 
state,  monks  loved  to  make  donations  of 
books  to  the  houses  they  left.  Thus  Simon 
Langham,  abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  when  he 
went  out  of  England,  left  the  monks  books 
to  the  value  of  £'830.  It  was  the  pleasure 
they  derived  from  purchasing  bwks  for 
their  libraries,  that  rendered  Paris  so  de- 
lightful to  the  monks  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics of  the  middle  ages  who  visited  it.  “0 
blessed  God  of  gods  in  Sion,”  exclaims 
Richard  of  Bury,  “ what  a flood  of  pleasure 
rejoices  our  heart  whenever  we  are  at  liberty 
to  visit  that  paradise  of  the  world,  Paris, 
where  days  always  seem  to  us  too  few  and 
short,  through  the  immensity  of  our  love ! 
There  are  libraries  more  redolent  of  delight 
than  all  the  shops  of  aromatics  ; there  are 
the  flowering  meadows  of  all  volumes  that 
can  be  found  any  where.  There  indeed, 
untying  our  purse-strings  and  opening  our 
treasures,  we  disperse  money  with  a joyful 
heart,  and  ransom  with  dirt  books  that  are 
beyond  all  price.  But  lo  how  good  and 
pleasant  a thing  it  is  to  gather  together  into 
one,  the  arms  of  clerical  warfare,  that  there 
may  be  a supply  of  them  for  us  to  use  in 
the  wars  against  heretics,  if  ever  they  should 
rise  up  against  us!”f 

The  house-diaries  of  abbeys  are  very  par- 
ticular in  noticing  donations  to  the  library. 
Thus  in  the  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
we  read  “This  year  1094,  John  de  Man- 
trop  gave  to  the  library  a folio  book  in 
Arabic,  brought  from  Pannonia.  Ini  097 , 
Marchwartus  made  a law  that  every  novice 
on  the  day  of  his  profession,  should  give  a 
useful  and  valuable  book  to  the  library. 
He  desired  also  that  every  superior  of  a 
monastery  subject  to  ours,  should  collect  a 
chronicle  of  his  house,  and  send  it  to  him 
to  be  a memorial  for  future  ages.  In  1215, 
Balthasar  Rummer  of  St.  Ansgarius  gave 

* Philobiblion,  15.  t Id.  c.  8. 
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US  a manual,  in  which  all  his  holy  labours 
in  the  north  are  briefly  and  studiously 
noted,  according  to  years  and  days.  In 
1379,  Joachim  de  Bramburg  gave  to  the 
library  various  Arabic  and  Hebrew  books, 
which  had  deen  formerly  taken  in  war  in 
Hungary.” 

Laymen  also  co-operated.  St.  Louis  left 
his  bmks  to  be  divided  between  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  Dominican  orders.  Malatesta 
Novello  of  Rimini  built  and  furnished  a 
noble  librarv'  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Ccsena.  Henry  III.,  archduke  of  Bavaria, 
gave  a noble  library  to  tlie  abbey  of  Tagem-  i 
see,  where  he  spent  many  hours  of  devout  ' 
meditation.*  The  spirit  of  private  collec-  j 
tors  was  hardly  known.  In  every  town  in 
Italy,  indeed,  as  Gerbert  observes,  books  | 
in  abundance  were  to  be  found.f  Frederic 
II.  formed  an  excellent  library,!  as  did  in 
the  fourteenth  century  Robert,  king  of 
Sicily.  The  crusades  probably  caused  a 
number  of  Greek  books  to  be  brought  to 
Italy.§  Coluccio  Salutato,  Petrarch,  Nic- 
colo  Niccoli,  and  Thomas  of  Sarzana,  after- 
wards Pope  Nicholas  V’.  were  all  eminent 
instruments  in  collecting  and  collating 
classical  manuscripts  ; but  still  tliese  men 
were  far  removed  from  seeking  to  have 
private  libraries.  Petrarch  wished  to  sell 
his  books  in  order  to  erect  a chapel  of 
tho  blessed  Virgin.!!  Niccoli's  library  at 
Florence  was  placed  in  a monastery ; and 
also  in  the  following  age,  the  public  libra- 
ries founded  by  private  persons  were  always 
attached  either  to  a monastery  or  to  a 
church.  One  may  pause  here  an  instant 
to  admire  the  wisdom  of  these  men  in 
this  respect  “It  is  natural,"  says  Blume, 
“that  the  property  of  communities  should 
endure  longer  than  what  individuals  may 
have  accumulated  for  themselves.  I know 
of  no  library  which  has  been  kept  together 
in  the  hands  of  a private  family  for  longer 
than  300  years.  They  ate  either  dispersed 
or  transferred  tb  a foundation.  Therefore 
it  would  be  useless  to  write  a history  of 
private  libraries.  "IT 

What  an  affecting  comment  on  this 
statement  might  be  furnished  by  the  letter 
of  John  Francis  Picus  of  Mirandula,  on 
the  death  of  his  uncle  John  Picus,  to 
Baptist  the  Carmelite,  in  which,  after  ob- 
serving that  his  death  is  as  admirable  as 


his  life,  since  he  departed  full  of  holiness 
and  charity,  he  adds,  " It  is  not  yet  known 
what  is  to  be  done  with  his  rich  library. 
I hope,  however,  that  I may  be  able  to  col- 
lect and  arrange  all  the  fragments  and  par- 
ticles of  his  writing.  Alas!  fallacious  hopes 
and  vain  desires  I I beheld  raony  chests 
full  of  scraps,  nor  did  I And  any  thing 
which  could  be  brought  into  light  on  its 
own  feet.  O if  you  had  seen  what  things 
he  had  conceived,  what  he  had  undertaken, 
you  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  re- 
frain from  tears.  In  him  revived  all  the 
philosophers  and  theologians,  all  the  an- 
cients and  modems,  if  not  excelled,  at  least, 
if  you  will  believe  a disciple  who  loved  him, 
equalled.  Do  you  and  these  who  are  un- 
der you  pour  out  prayers  to  Christ  for  this 
friendly  man."*  What  is  to  be  done  with 
his  library  ? Such  is  the  sad  question  now 
at  every  scholar's  death,  which  the  wiser 
men  of  the  middle  ages  in  general  took 
care  to  obviate,  by  collecting  books  for  ab- 
beys rather  than  for  themselves.  Muratori 
treats  on  tho  libraries  of  the  monasteries, 
and  gives  some  catalogues  of  books  left  to 
them  by  monks.f  Tho  library  of  Fulda, 
which  perished  in  the  thirty  years'  war, 
dated  from  the  Carlovingiaus.  Down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
its  collection  of  manuscripts  was  precious. 
Twelve  monks  had  always  been  constmtly 
employed  in  writing  out  books  for  it.!  This 
vast  library,  the  admiration  of  the  Italian 
philosophers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was 
divided  into  forty-eight  classes.  Some  frag- 
ments of  its  catalogue  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne exist;  the  books  were  then  chiefly 
lives  of  the  holy  fathers  and  monastic 
rules.§  The  library  of  Corby  in  Germany, 
was  also  immense.  This  was  plundered 
in  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  transferred  to  that  of  Wolfenbuttcls.|| 
The  library  of  Gemblours,  so  rich  in  the 
historical  antiquities  of  Belgium,  was  more 
than  700  years  old  at  its  late  dispersion. 
In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  in  the  eighth 
century,  there  were  still  but  few  books. 
The  ablx)t  Gotzbert  was  the  first  to  enlarge 
the  collection.  The  abbots  Grimald  and 
Hartmot  enriched  it  with  their  private 
collections.  The  former  gave  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  Missals  and  Gospels,  Homilies, 
Works  of  the  Fathers,  Lives  of  the  Saints, 


* Jaeck.  Oallsrie  der  Kloater  DeutschlanJs. 
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Remy  at  Rheims,  of  St.  Benedict  on  tlie 
Loins,  of  Sl  Victor  and  St.  Germain  at 
Paha,  and  of  Sl.  Denis  after  its  discipline 
had  been  reformed  by  Suger,  were  also 
immense.  The  most  important  manu- 
scripts of  the  Petavian  Library,  collected 
by  Paul  Petaii,  and  afterwards  purchased 
by  Vossius,  from  his  son  Alexander,  for 
40,000  lirres,  which  forms  the  kernel  of 
the  present  Alexandrine  Library  in  tlie 
Vatican,  came  in  1 56il  out  of  the  plundered 
abbey  of  St.  Benoit-sur-le-Loire,  from  which 
Bongars  also  enriched  his  collection.  The 
libraiy  of  St.  Victor  was  full  of  the  most 
rare  and  excellent  books.  Frequently  the 
original  manuscripts  of  the  great  men  who 
had  rendered  particular  abbeys  illustrious 
were  pre.served  in  them.  Thus  in  Gcm- 
bloux  Dom  Martcne  saw  that  of  tlie 
chronicle  of  Sigebert,  the  letters  of  Guibert, 
and  some  works  of  St.  Ratherius.  In  the 
twelfth  century  the  library  of  tlie  abbey  of 
St.  Afedard  at  Soissons  was  celebrated  ; 
and  Vincent  of  Beauvais  speaks  with  rap- 
ture of  that  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  Re- 
specting the  libraries  in  the  Italian  abbeys, 
we  find  abundant  details  in  tlie  interesting 
work  of  Blume.  The  library  of  the  .\ugus- 
tinian  hermits  at  Padua  was  celebrated  ; 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  speak  of  it  with 
admiration.*  Many  of  the  manuscripts 
had  been-  written  tliere,  though  Tomasini 
found  that  many  were  lost  or  damaged, 
the  Paris  theologians  and  other  professors 
who  used  to  proceed  from  this  monastery, 
having  probably  taken  a great  part  away 
with  them.  TTie  library  of  St.  John  in 
Verdara,  at  Padua,  was  perhaps  the  richest 
in  that  city.  The  Dominican  library  of 
SS.  John  and  Paul  at  Venice,  is  described 
by  Tomasini  and  Monlfau^on.  Ucre  was 
a Thucydides  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
works  by  Guillelmiis  Pastrengicus,  who 
from  being  a Turk  became  a monk  of  that 
house,  and  enriched  it  witli  many  oriental 
manuscripts.  In  Bobbio,  of  which  the 
library  was  celebrated  already  in  8!13, 
Alabillon  found  a Sacramentarium  Galli- 
canum  of  the  seventh  century.  Gerbert, 
who  was  abbot  here  in  972.  left  part  of  his 
treasures  on  leaving  it.  Diingal  brought 
here  forty  volumes.  In  all  there  were 
700  volumes  of  most  ancient  manuscripts, 
a treasure  which  the  richest  library  in  our 
times  would  envy.  Here  was  a martyro- 
logy  of  tlie  ninth  century  ; also  the  Liber 
S.  Columbani  of  tho  tenth.  On  another 
ancient  book  wero  tliese  lines — 

* Comment  Savoastolc  de  laudibiu  PatavU. 


“ Sxncle  CoUimba,  tibi  Scolto  tuus  incoU  Dungal 

Tradidit  hunc  libnim,  quo  fratrum  corda  be- 
entur, 

Qui  legis  ergo,  Dcus  pretium  ait  munsria,  ora." 

Here  was  also  a vast  collection  of  books 
on  agriculture  and  on  tho  laws  and  division 
of  ground.  The  library  of  La  Chiusa,  be- 
tween Susa  and  Turin,  was  famous  in  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  when  Geraldus,  its  libra- 
rian. was  a most  learned  man.*  At  the 
fire  in  899,  which  destroyed  the  renowned 
abbey  of  N’onantola,  a great  part  of  the 
books  were  preserved.  Already  in  1279 
there  was  a catalogue  made  of  its  privileges, 
which  began  upon  Papyrus.  Another  rich 
catalogue  was  made  in  1032  by  command 
of  Cardinal  ,\ntonio  Barberini.  In  the 
eleventh  century  a catalogue  existed  of  its 
manuscripts,  many  of  which  Traversari 
found  almost  consumed  by  age.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  under  tho  Barberini 
most  of  these  were  removed  to  the  library 
of  the  S.  Croce  of  Jerusalem  at  Rome. 
At  Camaldoli  the  archives  were  in  the 
lower  monastery  at  Fontebuono;  the  library 
was  in  the  upper  at  the  hermitage,  one 
mile  higher  up  the  mountain,  where  lived 
the  celebrated  Ambrosius  Traversarius, 
who  added  greatly  to  this  collection.  The 
French  removed  both  to  tlie  town  of  Bib- 
biena;  but  the  autographs  of  Ambrosius 
are  found  in  tlie  Camaldolese  convent  of 
St.  Michael  at  Venice.  Tho  Cistercian 
convent  of  S.  Maria  Maildaloiin  at  Florence 
had  a great  libraiy.  much  enriched  by  the 
celebrated  Ferdiiiando  Ughelli,  a monk  of 
tlie  house,  who  is  said  to  have  found  a 
treasure  here,  which  he  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  books.  The  Dominican  library 
of  S.  Maria  Novella  vied  with  tliat  of  the 
Franciscans  of  the  Santa  Croce.  In  the 
abbey  of  Pom|K>sa  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  libraries  in  Italy.  The  oldest 
history  of  this  collection  is  a catalogue 
written  in  tlie  eleventh  century.  Its  au- 
tlior  names  tlie  abbot  Hieronymus,  his 
predecessor,  as  tlie  founder.  By  bis  or- 
der, a monk  from  the  desert,  by  name  and 
example  Bonus,  skilled  in  all  arts,  em- 
ployed himself  in  collecting  books,  whether 
beautifully  written  or  otherwise ; for  the 
said  abbot  resolved  to  have  tliem  all  re- 
written, so  as  to  form  one  body  of  a library. 
No  church,  no  city,  not  even  Rome,  could 
contend  with  Poinposa  in  the  quantity  of 
its  holy  books.  All  the  old  monasteries 
of  Ravenna  were  also  rich  in  collections  of 
diplomas,  many  of  which  wore  on  papyrus. 

* Mtbill.  Acts,  vi.  2. 
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But  we  have  not  time  to  pursue  these  in- 
quiries far;  a few  more  notices  and  we 
have  done.  Tlunughout  all  Europe  cele- 
brated was  the  library  of  the  great  Archi- 
mandrian  monastery  of  St  Saviour  at 
Messina,  which  contained  manuscript  auto- 
graphs of  almost  all  the  Greek  Fathers.* 
In  Spain  celebrated  were  the  libraries  of 
the  abbeys  of  Alvelda  near  Logrono,  of  St. 
Benedict  of  Sahagun,  of  St.  Paul  at  Bar- 
celona, of  St.  Vincent  at  Oviedo ; and  in 
Portugal  at  that  of  Alcoba9a.  P’inally, 
most  curious  were  the  libraries  in  the 
monasteries  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, as  at  Andros,  Patmos,  and  Lesbos, 
and  also  in  later  times  those  on  Mount 
Athos,  which  only  date  from  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries,  of  which  the  best  account 
is  given  by  John  Commenus,  and  in  Vil- 
lois’s  Prolegomena  to  Homer.f 
1 The  inscription  in  the  librair  Maruc- 
1 celliana  at  Florence,  “Publicae  et  maxime 
1 paupenim  utilitati,”  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  rule  observed  in  the  abbeys  of  the 
middle  ages,  where  such  collections  were 
originally  formed  to  benefit  the  poor. 
Richard  de  Bury  expressed  but  a general 
desire  when  he  wrote  as  follows:  “Moved 
by  Him  who  alone  granteth  and  perfecteth 
i a good  will  to  men,  1 diligently  inquired 
1 what  among  all  the  offices  of  piety  would 
; most  please  the  Almighty,  and  most  profit 
the  church  militant.  Then  bt^fore  the 
eye  of  our  mind  there  came  a flock  of 
chosen  scholars,  or  rather  of  the  elect,  in 
whom  God  the  Artificer,  and  Nature  his 
handmaiden,  bad  planted  the  roots  of  the 
best  manners  and  sciences,  but  whom 
penury  so  oppressed  that  they  were  dried 
up,  because  these  fruitful  seeds,  in  conse- 
quence of  want,  were  watered  with  no  dew 
in  the  uncultivated  soil  of  youth  ; so  that 
their  virtue  lay  hidden  and  buried.  So 
the  crop  withered  away,  and  the  corn 
degenerated  into  taros  ; and  they  who 
might  have  grown  up  into  strong  columns 
of  the  Church,  by  the  capacity  of  a subtle 
genius,  were  obliged  to  renounce  studies. 
Thus  they  arc  repelled  violently  from  tlie 
noctarean  cup  of  philosophy,  for  which  tliey 
thirst  the  more  from  having  tasted  it ; and 
being  deprived  of  the  writings  and  helps 
necessary  for  contemplation,  as  if  through 
a kind  of  apostasy,  they  return  for  the 
sake  of  bread  to  mechanical  aits,  to  the 
loss  of  the  Church  and  the  scandal  of  tlio 
whole  clei'gy.  So  mother  Church  cannot 

• Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  1001. 
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bring  forth  sons,  but  through  want  of  the 
few  and  little  things  with  which  nature  is 
contented,  she  loses  pupils  that  would 
afterwards  have  become  champions  of  the 
faith.  Alas ! how  suddenly  the  sun  is 
eclipsed  in  the  bright  Aurora,  and  the 
planets  made  to  move  retrograde,  and  the 
stars  to  faU.  What  can  a pious  man  be- 
hold more  deplorable?  What  can  more 
excite  his  compassion?  What  can  more 
easily  dissolve  into  warm  drops  a congealed 
heart  ? Therefore  we  considered  how  much 
it  would  profit  the  Christian  republic  to 
bear  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  nourish 
students,  not  with  the  delights  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  or  the  riches  of  Croesus,  but  with 
scholastic  mediocrity.  How  many  have 
we  seen  conspicuous  by  no  lustre  of  birth 
and  no  hereditary  succession,  but  only 
assisU'd  by  the  piety  of  good  men,  who  have 
deserved  apostolic  chairs,  in  which  they 
have  served  the  faithful,  subjected  the 
proud,  and  procured  the  liberty  of  the  j 
Church  ? Therefore  the  result  of  our  medi-  ' 
tation  was  pity  for  this  obscure  race  of 
men,  who  might  render  such  service  to  1 
the  Church,  and  a resolution  to  assist  ' 
tliera,  not  only  with  means  of  subsistence, 
but  with  books  for  their  studies ; and  to 
this  end  our  intention  ever  watched  before 
our  Lord.  Truly  this  extatic  love  so  moved 
us,  that  renouncing  all  other  earthly  things 
we  applied  ourselves  to  collect  books. 

The  libraries  of  the  monks  were  in  a 
strict  sense  also  public  libraries ; for  tliey 
w’ere  open  to  eveiy  one.  That  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Francis,  at  Padua,  was  open 
during  six  hours  every  day  in  summer,  and 
five  in  winter.  But  Montfau9on  complained 
that  the  Benedictine  library  in  St.  Giorgio 
Maggiore  was  not  sufficiently  accessible.  | 
That  of  the  Benedictines  at  Orleans  was 
open  to  the  public  three  dajrs  in  tlie  week.f 
liefore  the  great  revolution  there  were  in 
Paris  nineteen  libraries  constantly  open  to 
students,  whereas  the  number  at  present 
does  not  exceed  eight,  all  of  which  are 
closed  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
Dom  Martme,  ou  visiting  the  abbey  of  St. 
Jean  des  Vignes,  at  Soissons,  remarked 
that  all  the  books  in  the  librai*}’  were  still 
chained.  J They  were,  moreover,  protected 
by  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all  dilapidatore ; jet  in  certain  cases  the 
books  might  be  borrowed  for  life  ;§  though 
Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrers,  would  hardly  have 

• Ric.  de  Buri  Philobiblion,  Prolog. 

t Bibliothequc  Hist,  des  Aut.  de  la  Cong,  de 
St.  Maur.  ‘2’2.  J Voyage  Lit. 
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consented  to  this  measure,  judging  from 
whathesaysin  aletterto  Hincmar.  “The 
comment  of  Bede,”  he  says,  “ on  the  apos- 
tle, from  the  works  of  Augustin,  1 fear  to 
send  to  you,  because  tlie  book  is  so  large 
that  it  cannot  be  concealed  in  tho  breast, 
nor  can  it  be  well  contained  in  a sack,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  codex  is  such,  that  if 
it  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked, 
it  might  be  lost  both  for  you  and  nie."» 
The  twenty-two  volumes  whii-h  John,  abbot 
of  Cluny,  left  to  that  abbey  were  chained 
to  the  wall.  Similarly  the  books  wliich 
Octavianus  Prajconius,  of  the  order  of 
Minors,  archbishop  of  Palermo,  placed  in 
the  hall  of  his  palace,  in  order  that  per- 
sons who  came  to  transact  business  might 
not  pass  any  moments  in  idleness  while 
waiting  for  their  turn,  were  chained  to  the 
walls.!  In  Italy  one  still  sees  the  chains 
attached  to  books  in  the  libraries  Lauren- 
ziana  and  Malatestiana. 

But  though  wearing  fetters,  they  were 
not  imprisoned.  Books,  though  now  un- 
chained, are  not  always  so  accessible  as 
they  were  when  the  monks  were  their 
keepers.  When  I was  at  Amiens,  the 
librarian  told  me  that  he  had  to  spend 
that  day  in  the  market,  and  therefore  could 
not  open  the  oases  of  the  precious  books 
which  had  come  from  the  abbey  of  Corby. 
I could  not  refrain  from  expressing  to  him 
my  regret  that  these  treasures  were  not 
still  in  the  hands  of  monks  at  Corby, 
thongh  I should  then  have  had  to  ride  two 
j leagues  to  see  them.  Truly  I might  have 
added,  it  would  have  been  bettor  to  have 
had  to  speak  to  a Benedictine  than  to  a 
corn-factor,  or  to  the  grenadier  whom  we 
find  at  the  door  of  the  Bourbon  library  at 
Naples. 

I In  the  middle  ages  there  was  more  liberty 
. of  access  to  books.  When  Bessarion  opened 
; his  library  of  St.  Mark's  church,  he  only 
I forbad  the  removal  of  books  beyond  the 
I city,  and  ordered  that  whoever  was  en- 
I trusted  with  a book  within  tho  city  should 
I deposit  double  its  value.  Antonio  Agustin 
I took  a manuscript  out  of  the  Marziana 
library  into  Mendoza's  bouse.  Another 
was  sent  to  him  out  of  the  public  library 
in  Florence.*  AVhen  in  some  monasteries 
the  effects  of  lending  books  were  found  so 
evil  that  the  custom  was  prohibited,  the 
I council  of  Paris,  in  1912,  complained  of 
the  abbots  who  refused  to  lend  books,  and 
forbad  them  to  pledge  themselves  in  future 

* Lapi  Epiit  76.  f Sicilia  Sacra,  i.  203. 

} Ant.  Ang.  0pp.  t.  vu.  p.  IK. 


to  such  refusals,  “quum  commodore  inter 
praecipua  misericordite  opera  computetur.”* 

Blume,  after  complaining  of  tlie  ill- 
management  and  difficulties  opposed  to 
strangers  in  the  capitular  libraries,  saj-s, 
that  in  monasteries  in  the  country  he  always 
met  with  the  most  obliging  reception. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ^ectionate  than 
the  terms  with  which  monks  of  the  middle 
agesinvitevisitoretotheirhbraries.  Lupus, 
abbot  of  Ferrers,  in  the  diocese  of  Sons, 
writes  to  the  Abbot  Altisigus,  in  the  diocese 
of  York,  saying,  that  as  every  animal  loves 
its  like,  so  he  desires  to  be  united  with 
him  in  friendship  and  sacred  prayers,  on  I 
accountof  their  common  studies  of  wisdom.! 
And  the  letter  of  Wibald.  abbot  of  new 
Corby,  to  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  in 
1151,  is  enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  many 
of  our  contemporaries.  “ It  was  gratifying 
to  us,"  he  says,  “ that  you  visited  our 
brethren  and  consoled  tliem : but  I wish 
you  would  return  and  remain  longer ; and, 
as  you  promised,  that  you  would  turn  over 
and  search  not  alone  the  volumes  of  our 
shelves,  but  also  tlie  schedules.  I wish 
that  we  may  have  this  delight  tc^ether,  in 
peace,  and  quiet,  and  leisure ; for  what 
greater  happiness  in  life?”!  These  old 
writers  accordingly  are  continually  ob- 
serving, that  they  have  seen  and  read 
certain  books  in  certain  solemn  monasteries, 
often  in  distant  lands. 

We  find  that  the  most  delicate  attention  ^ 
was  inculcated  by  the  monks  from  early 
time  in  the  use  of  books.  The  rule  of  St. 
Paiffiomius  enters  into  many  details  re- 
spci.'ting  theirdistribution  and  classification 
in  the  library,  and  the  care  to  be  taken  of 
them ; for  instance,  in  not  leaving  them 
open  when  any  one  left  his  cell.  The 
Coutumier  of  Citeaux,  speaking  of  Uie  in- 
tervals of  study,  says,  “If  it  be  necessary 
to  go  any  where,  let  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  entrusted  place  it  back  in  the 
drawer,  or  if  he  wish  to  leave  it  on  his 
seat,  let  him  make  a sign  to  tho  brother 
sitting  nearest  him  to  guard  it.”§  The 
rule  of  St  Isidore  requires  that  the  books 
should  bo  returned  every  evening.  The 
regulations  of  the  library  of  the  abbey  of 
St  Victor,  at  Marseilles,  are  ordained  ex- 
pressly, as  the  statute  of  Mainerius,  in 
1168,  states,  with  a view  to  extiipate  the 
least  root  of  dissension  which  might  inter- 

* Annales  de  Phil.  Chrdt  tom.  zviii.  450. 
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nipt  the  unity  and  peace  so  necessary  in 
all  places,  but  so  much  more  indispen- 
sable where  the  love  of  Christ  causes  many 
persons  to  dwell  together  under  one  roof.* 
In  respect  to  the  care  of  books  in  the 
middle  ages,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  prevailing  manners  from  reading  the 
curious  instructions  of  Richard  de  Bury. 
“ Not  alone  do  we  serve  God,”  he  says,  “ by 
preparing  volumes  of  new  books,  but  also 
by  preserving  and  treating  with  great  care 
those  we  have  already.  Truly  after  the 
vestments  and  vessels  dedicated  to  our 
Lord's  body,  sacred  books  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  most  reverence  by  clerks.  In 
shutting  and  opening  volumes  they  should 
observe  a mature  modesty,  not  too  hastily 
loosing  the  clasps,  nor  failing  to  shut  them 
when  they  have  finished  reading ; for  it  is 
far  more  important  to  preserve  a book  than 
a shoe.  The  race  of  scholars  requires  to  be 
bridled  with  the  rules  of  ciders;  for  some 
act  with  petulance  and  presumption,  judg- 
ing of  things  as  if  they  had  experience 
when  they  are  void  of  it.  'You  will  see 
one  youth  lazily  reclining  over  Iris  studies, 
and  in  the  winter  season,  when  suffering 
from  a sorry  rheum,  permitting  drops  from 
his  nose  to  fall  upon  the  page.  I wish  that 
such  a scholar,  instead  of  a book,  may 
have  to  sit  over  leather  with  a shoemaker. 
He  has  a nail,  too,  like  a giant's,  witli  which 
he  marks  tlie  margin  of  the  passages  that 
please  him.  He  has,  besides,  innumerable 
straws,  which  he  puts  between  the  leaves 
to  help  his  memory : these  accumulate  so 
as  to  swell  the  Junctures  of  the  binding, 
and  there  they  are  forgotten,  and  left  to 
rot.  He  scniples  not  to  eat  fruit  and 
cheese  over  the  open  book,  and  to  pass 
the  plate  dissolutely  over  it,  and,  because 
he  has  no  bag  provided  for  alms,  be  com- 
mits the  fragments  to  the  book.  What 
more  shall  I add  ? Leaning  on  his  two 
elbows,  he  rests  upon  it,  invites  sleep,  and 
doubles  down  the  comers  of  the  leaves,  to 
their  no  small  detriment  Then  when  the 
showers  are  passed,  and  the  flowers  have 
appeared  in  our  land,  this  scholar,  whom 
we  describe,  rather  a neglector  than  an 
inspector  of  books,  stuffs  his  book  with  the 
first  violets  and  roses  be  can  find,  and 
turns  over  the  leaves  with  hot  hands,  never 
thinking  for  a month  to  close  the  book,  so 
that  insects  penetrate  and  eat  into  it,  and 
at  last  it  is  so  distended  that  one  cannot 
shut  it.  There  are  impudent  youths  who 
will  even  make  letters  in  books ; so  that 

* Ap.  Marteae,  Vet  Script  i.  p.  1020. 


wherever  there  is  a broad  margin  you  will 
find  a monstrous  alphabet,  or  something 
frivolous  that  occun^  to  their  imagina- 
tion, which  immediately  their  unchastened 
pen  presumed  to  put  down.  There  are 
some  thieves  also  who  cut  out  leaves  or 
letters,  which  kind  of  sacrilege  ought  to  be 
prohibited  under  anathemas.  An  honest 
scholar  will  always  wash  his  hands  before 
taking  up  a l>ook  after  dinner,  and  a cry- 
ing child  should  never  be  suffered  to  ad- 
mire the  capital  letters  of  books,  lest  his 
wet  fingers  should  pollute  the  parchment ; 
for  he  touches  whatever  he  looks  at  More- 
over, laics,  who  handle  a book  turned 
upside  down,  as  if  pro]>erly  directed,  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  having  communion 
with  books.  In  fine,  all  negligence  in  re- 
gard to  books  is  excluded  by  the  example 
of  our  Saviour;  for  when  he  had  read  from 
the  book  which  was  delivered  to  him,  we 
read  that  he  did  not  return  it  to  the  minis- 
ter until  he  had  closed  it  again  with  his 
most  sacred  hands  ; from  which  students 
ought  to  take  example  never  to  commit  the 
least  negligence  with  regard  to  books."* 
This  minute  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  books  belonged  not  merely  to  such 
men  as  Richard  do  Bury,  who  used  to 
breathe  books,  like  Cato,  whom  Cicero 
describes  sitting  in  the  library  of  Lucullus, 
not  so  much  reading  as  inhaling  them  : 
“quasi  heluari  libris  videbatur ;"f  but  also 
to  all  members  of  every  religious  commu- 
nity which  had  maintained  its  discipline. 
In  the  manuscripts  executed  by  direction 
of  Regirabert.  librarian  at  Richenau,  under 
the  Abbots  Wald.  Hoit,  Erlbald,  and  Rud- 
helm,  certain  lines  are  generally  inserted, 
which,  after  stating  that  he  had  procured 
these  books  for  the  use  of  the  brethren, 
conclude  thus : — 

“Adjnnt  cniictos  Domini  per  aniabile  nomen. 
Hoc  ut  nullua  opua  cniqoam  conceaserit  extra ; 
Ni  priua  ille  fidem  dederit,  rel  denique  pignus 
Donee  ad  has  icdes  qua;  accepit  aalva  lemittat. 
Dulcis  amice  gravem  acribendi  attende  laborem ; 
ToUe,  aperi,  recita,  nc  lo;das,  Claude,  repone.” 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor  observes,  that  the  resin 
of  the  cedar-wood  is  useful  to  preserve 
books;  for  that,  when  anointed  with  it, 
neither  insects  nor  age  can  consume  them.; 
Tlie  binding  of  boo^  formed  one  occupa- 
tion of  the  monks,  to  which  much  impor- 
tance was  attached.  Although  hunting 

* Philobiblion,  c.  17.  a De  Pinibna,  iii. 
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had  been  interdicted  to  oil  ecclesiastics, 
by  the  councils  of  Agde  in  506,  Epon  in 
617,  and  of  Pont  Andemcr  in  1276, — 
which  prohibition  had  been  extended  ex- 
pressly to  monks  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, and  even  to  the  Knight-Templars, 
— yet,  under  that  emperor,  liberty  was 
given  to  the  monks  of  St.  llertin  at 
St  Omer,  and  of  St.  Denis,  to  hunt  in 
their  woods,  in  order  to  procure  skins 
for  binding  their  books.*  Geoffroy,  count 
of  A^jou,  founding  a Benedictine  house 
at  Saintes,  in  1047,  gave  to  it  the  tentli  of 
the  deer  on  some  lands  in  the  Isle  of  Oleron, 
to  supply  covers  for  their  books.  At  the 
abbey  of  Pfeffers.  as  elsewhere,  it  was  the 
custom  in  time  of  war  to  conceal  the  library 
and  the  church  treasure  witli  such  care, 
that  only  few  persons  knew  the  place. 
The  consequence  was,  that,  on  their  death, 
tliese  valuable  things  were  often  lost.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  tenth  century,  under 
Abbot  Ulrich, — and  again  in  1 IS."),  under 
Abbot  Henry, — lost  treasures  of  this  kind 
were  unexpectedly  discovered.  On  the  last 
occasion  the  convent  came  into  possession 
of  ten  silver  chalices,  with  vestments  ; and 
a rich  library,  containing, — besides  Mis- 
sals, choral  bmks.  and  works  of  the  holy 
fathers  Augustin,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Isidore, 
Bede,  and  Alcuin, — a vast  collection  of 
classical  authors  ; “ Virgil.  Juvenal  and 
Persius  in  one  volume  ; Statius,  Terence, 
Servius  on  the  Bucolics.  Lucan,  Oratius. 
Salust  Sedulius,  two  books  of  Arator,  Cato 
and  Avianus;  Waltar,  Omerus,  Fulgen- 
tius,  and  the  Trojan  history,  Donatus, 
Theocritus,  Topics  of  Tully,  the  Pnedica- 
menta  of  Aristotle,  two  books  of  Porphyry, 
a book  of  Geometry ; and  the  Cantica  Can- 
ticorum,  metrically  and  Teutonically  com- 
posed."t  It  is  remarkable  that  Ilichard 
de  Bury,  when  enumerating  the  injuries 
caused  to  libraries  by  wars,  cites  only  in- 
stances from  heathen  times.  No  doubt, 
the  monasteries,  in  Christian  ages,  pre- 
served them  from  any  wide  destruction. 
Suffer  they  did,  however,  at  times,  as  in 
the  abbey  of  SL  Salvator  de  Settimo,  at 
Florence,  which  contained  an  immense 
library,  from  the  ruins  of  which  the  cele- 
brated Medictean  collections  were  formed 
or  increased.  “I  remember," says  Gaspar 
Jongellinus,  " that,  when  living  in  that 
house,  I used  to  wonder,  on  seeing  how 
many  volumes  were  covered  with  mud,  and 
tom  and  defaced  ; but  an  old  monk  told 

* Chron.  Monut.  S.  Bert.  1.  ix.  sp.  Martens 
The*.  Anec.  iii.  f Ildefone  von  Arx,  t.  394. 


me  what  he  had  heard  from  the  ancient 
fathers,  that  it  was  Florentine  soldiers  who 
had  caused  that  destruction : for,  being 
placed  in  ambush  in  the  monastery,  and 
sallying  forth  to  repel  the  enemy  from  the 
walls,  they  had  scarcely  proceeded  beyond 
tlie  ditch,  when  the  substructure  failed ; 
and  there  being  a great  confusion,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  return  of  those  who  were 
without,  and  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  slain  in  the  trench,  they  took  a 
quantity  of  books  and  made  a bridge  across 
with  them,  on  which  they  passed  back."* 
But  now  we  come  to  the  place  where  so 
many  of  these  volumes  were  written.  On 
entering  the  Scriptorium,  in  the  abbey  of 
Fulda,  you  read  this  inscription  : — 

" Hie  sedeant  saers  acribenle.s  famina  legia 
Ncc  non  aanclorum  dicta  sacrata  palnim. 

Hie  intereererc  cavcont  sua  frivola  verbis, 
Ftivola,  ncc  propter  erret  ct  ipsa  manna. 
Correctosqne  sibi  quwrant  studiose  libelloa 
Tiamite  quo  recto  penna  volantis  eat. 

Est  labor  egregius  sacros  jam  scribcrc  libros, 
See  mercede  sua  scriptor  ct  ipse  carct."r 

An  ancient  manuscript  in  the  library  of 
Einsiedelin  describes  St.  Gregory  writing 
his  dialogues  with  Petrus  Dioconus,  on 
the  deeds  of  holy  men  in  Italy,  in  the 
monastery  which  bears  his  name  at  Rome, 
to  which  he  used  to  retire  from  the  burden 
of  the  pontifical  office.  These  are  the 
lines : — 

" Sanctorum  veneranda  cohors  aedet  ordine  , . . 
Uivinee  legis  Mystica  dicta  docens. 

Hoa  inter  residens  Agapetus  jure  sacerdos 
Codicibus  pulchrum  condidit  arte  locum/ 
Gratia  par  cunctis,  sanctus  labor  omnibus  unus, 
Dissoua  verba  quidem,  sed  tamen  una6des."j 

St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates,  that  Leobar- 
dus  the  Recluse  was  frequently  occupied 
in  thus  writing  out  books  ; and  Sulpitius 
Severus  says,  that,  in  the  greater  monas. 
tery  of  St.  Martin,  no  art  was  cultivated 
but  that  of  writing,  to  which  the  younger 
were  devoted,  while  their  elders  had  leisure 
to  pray.  This,  as  Mabillon  observes,  was 
the  great  labour  of  the  Benedictines,  who 
thus  transmitted  the  treasures  of  antiqui^ 
to  our  time.§  The  Abbot  Frederick  of 
Hirschau,  whom  Trithemius  styles  the 
humblest  of  men,  had  his  place  and  seat 
among  the  writers  in  the  Scriptorium  of 
that  abbey,  in  nothing  taking  any  distinc- 
tion to  himself.{| 

• Notit.  Abb.  Ord.  Ciaterc.  Lib.  vii.  36. 
t Sebannat.  Hiat.  Fnldensia,  i. 
j Annalium  Camaldulenaium,  Lib.  U.  70. 
t Prwf.  in  i.  Swc.  9.  | Chronic.  Hiraaug. 
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The  Scriptorium  of  monasteries  used  to 
be  liberally  endowed.  Thus  to  that  of  St. 
Edmondsbury  was  assigned  the  profits  of 
two  mills  ; to  that  of  Ely,  the  revenue  of 
two  churches;  to  that  of  St.  Swithiu  at 
Winchester,  the  tithes  of  a valuable  rec- 
tory, The  art  of  transcribing  manuscripts 
flourished  till  about  a century  before  the 
discovery  of  printing.  Heeren  says,  that 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  corruptions 
in  our  manuscripts  are  to  be  a.scribed  to 
the  negligence  of  writers  during  that  inter- 
val : and  that  the  care  practised  in  the 
tenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  tran- 
scribing is  evident  at  the  first  glance.* 
Gerbert,  in  his  history  of  the  Black  Forest, 
says,  that,  if  there  was  nothing  else,  the 
beautiful  writing  of  the  tenth  century,  by  I 
means  of  which  so  many  valuable  monu- 
ments have  been  transmitted  to  us,  ought 
to  convince  tis  that  it  was  not  a barbarous 
age.  “ Books  were  then  so  beautifully 
painted  and  embellished  with  emblems 
and  miniatures,  that  the  whole  seemed  to 
be  the  produce,  not  of  human,  but  of 
angelic,  hands.  The  fervour  of  abbots  in 
that  tenth  century,  in  employing  writers  to 
preserve  valuable  books  by  multiplying 
copies,  can  never  be  sufficiently  praised. 
Tangmar,  in  his  life  of  St.  Bemward, 
bishop  of  Hildesheim,  says,  that  he  estab- 
lished Scriptoriums,  not  alone  in  the  monas- 
teries, but  in  divers  places,  by  means  of 
which  he  collected  a copious  library  of 
books,  both  of  divines  and  philosophers. 
In  fact,  the  art  of  writing  never  attained  to 
sucji  perfection  as  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries;  and  all  antiquarians  will  admit 
that  the  form — more  or  less  elegant — of 
characters  in  the  manuscripts  of  different 
ages  places  before  our  eyes  the  state  of  the 
sciences  at  that  time,  according  as  it  was 
more  or  less  flourishing. ”f 

The  same  parchment  was  sometimes 
twice  or  thrice  written  upon ; but  if  in  this 
way  many  manuscripts  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  centuries  were  destroyed,  it  is 
some  excuse  that  the  monks  who  did  so 
only  followed  the  example  of  the  Ramans, 
who  bad  always  observ^  this  custom  ; and 
that  from  the  time  when  men  began  to 
write  books,  with  a separation  between  the 
words,  it  was  thought  fiur,  before  the  art 
of  investigating  antiquity  was  advanced,  to 
put  aside,  as  not  fit  for  use,  the  Romish 
Merovingian  and  Scottish  writings,  in 
which  oil  the  words  were  joined  together, 
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and  to  make  tliem  serve  for  some  other 
work. 

Writing  books  was  the  main  employment 
of  the  monks  of  St  Gall  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  to  collate  which 
they  brought  manuscripts  from  Italy  and 
France;  and  this  was  the  object  of  most 
of  their  epistolary  correspondence.  They 
wrote  only  on  parchment,  which,  out  of 
the  bides  of  wild  beasts,  they  manufactured 
with  such  skill,  that  it  is  often  whiter  and 
thinner  than  tlie  finest  post  paper.  In 
the  beginning  of  tire  ninth  century  their 
writing  was  obscured  by  many  Merovingian 
and  Longobartlish  signs ; but  from  820 
this  cursive  writing  was  generally  laid 
aside  for  the  Carlovingian  Roman  charac- 
ters. The  great  antiquarians,  Mabillon, 
Baluze,  Basiiage,  Calmet,  and  Gerbert, 
found  few  manuscripts  to  equal  in  beauty 
those  of  St.  Gall.  They  were  the  work  of 
many  hands.  Some  made  the  parchment, 
others  drew  the  lines,  others  wrote  the 
books,  others  put  in  the  gold  and  the 
initial  letters,  others  painted  them,  others 
compared  tire  text  with  the  original,  which 
work  was  generally  done  by  night  in  the 
Scriptorium  between  matins  and  lauds ; 
and  the  lost  hands  were  employed  in  bind- 
ing them  within  tliick  boards,  cramped 
with  iron,  lead,  or  ivory.  The  best  and 
most  eminent  writers  of  this  time  were 
Sintram,  Folkord,  Wolfkoz,  Gotzbert,  Bem- 
wick,  Alfart,  Thiothard,  Rifine,  Wikram, 
St.  Notker,  Burgolf,  Albrich,  Eglofll* 
Writing  was  learned  by  the  verse,  every 
where  known,  containing  nearly  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet, 

**  Adnextque  Globtun  Zephyriqae  Kazuia  seca- 
bant.” 

The  labour  was  great,  and  Eadbert  com- 
plains of  it,  saying.  “ Qui  nescit  scribere 
non  putat  esse  laborcm,  tres  enim  digit! 
scribunt,  totum  corpus  laborat.”f  They 
sought  also  to  write  without  ink,  and  to 
engrave  the  letters  on  the  parchment  with 
a style,  of  which  examples  are  found  in  the 
manuscripts  of  St  Gall.’  Waldo,  abbot  of 
St.  Gall,  aflirming  something,  says,  “Never, 
while  I have  strength  in  these  three  fin- 
gers for  he  was  an  admirable  writer,  adds 
Ratpertus.§  “ All  the  Cisalpine  world," 
says  Eckehard,  “admires  the  fingers  of 

* Carta  Traditiaouiii,  et  Catalogos  Maonun 
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our  Sintrain,  who  wrote  out  the  Gospel 
which  we  possess.  It  is  astonishing  how 
one  man  could  write  out  so  many  books, 
since  we  find  works  by  him  in  most  places 
of  this  kingdom.  His  writing  was  most 
delicate,  yet  you  will  rarely  find  that  he 
had  to  erase  one  word  in  a page  through 
any  mistake."*  A book  of  the  Gospels, 
in  gold  letters,  by  him,  still  exists.  .Almost 
every  monastery  in  Germany  could  boast 
of  having  some  book  written  by  his  hand. 

In  the  manuscripts  of  the  abbey  of 
Tagemsee.  in  Ilavaria,  the  names  of  monks 
who  could  write  and  illuminate  best  are  re- 
corded. Thus  we  read  that  Ellinger  made 
a beautiful  copy  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
with  figures  of  the  aniraals.f  James  the 
Florentine,  a holy  monk  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Angels  at  Florence,  who  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1396.  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  writing  the  choral  books.  To  him 
that  house  owed  twenty  of  the  finest  tliat 
the  world  ever  saw.  He  wrote  otliers, 
which  are  found  in  Home,  and  in  the 
churches  of  SL  Michael  and  of  St.  Mat- 
thias in  Venice.!  An  old  chronicler  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Riquier  describes  that 
pions  community  as  similarly  employed 
in  the  time  of  Robert  king  of  France. 
“Books  of  great  science,  excellent  pearls,” 
he  says,  “ are  trow  restored  ; while  others 
are  written  out  for  the  first  time.”§ 

Students  of  St  Gall,  who  had  made 
some  progress  in  the  ars  lineandi,  were 
always  employed  in  writing  out  books. 
When  Eckehard  found  any  boys  slow  to 
study,  he  made  them  apply  to  writing; 
but  there  was  a distinction  made  ; for  we 
read,  "If  the  work  be  to  write  the  Gospel, 
or  a Missal,  let  men  of  a perfect  age  write 
it  with  all  diligence  and  attention."!!  The 
Irish  monks  seem  to  have  brought  with 
them  into  Germany  the  mode  of  writing 
on  wax  tablets ; for,  in  the  manuscripts  of 
SL  Gall,  we  read  of  pugilares  Scotorum ; 
that  is,  of  the  Irish,  as  is  expressly  stated 
in  the  Martyrology  of  Notker.  The  notes 
to  these  old  manuscripts  are  curious.  Thus 
on  one  we  read,  “ Anteriora  tegre  sunt  cor- 
rectson  another,  which  had  been  dis- 
figured by  the  transcriber,  “Diabolus  fecit 
tarn  sanctam  epistolam  vitio  scriptoris  de- 
pravari.’'f  The  copiers  found  their  task 
laborious.  One  says,  “ Sicut  egrotus  de- 
siderat  sanitatem,  ita  deaiderat  scriptor 
fincra  libri another  writes  in  old  Ger- 
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man,  “Written  with  great  trouble;”  an- 
other, “ Libro  complete  saltat  scriptor  pede 
Iteto."*  SL  Notker  writes  of  himself,  “Ne- 
fas  putavi,  si  ilia  enigmata  Bibliotlieoe 
S.  Galli.  cui  Dei  gratia  multa  accumulavi, 
scribere  negligendo  defraudaverim."+  One 
is  amazed  at  the  labour  of  their  hands 
in  this  work.  Dom  Etiennot,  who  travelled 
so  much  to  search  tlie  libraries  of  different 
abbeys,  wrote  out  in  the  space  of  eleven 
years  forty-five  volumes  in  folio,  contain- 
ing the  result  of  his  researches.;  The 
anonymous  monk  of  Ratisbon  says,  “thaL 
besides  being  occupied  in  the  ta.sk  of  in- 
struction. he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  not 
only  books  of  his  own  composition,  but 
also  twenty  Missals,  three  books  of  the 
Gospels,  two  with  the  Epistles  and  Gospels, 
and  four  books  of  Matins."§ 

Ilarduin,  who  lived  in  a remote  cell  of 
the  martyr  Satuminus,  built  by  the  blessed 
Wandregisilus  at  Fontanelle,  wrote  with 
his  own  hand  four  volumes  of  the  Evange- 
lists in  Itoman  letters;  one  volume  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles ; three  volumes  of  Sacra- 
mentaria ; one  of  readings  from  the  Gos- 
pels ; one  containing  forty  homilies  of  Pope 
Gregory ; a book  of  Arithmetic,  with  letters 
concerning  the  Paschal  time  ; one  volume, 
containing  from  the  eleventh  to  the  eigh- 
teenth book  of  St.  Augustin,  De  Civitate 
Dei ; one  of  Venerable  Bede, — “ De  Natu- 
ris  rerum  ac  temporibus ;"  one  of  a Psalter, 
with  the  Ambrosian  Hymns;  one  of  the 
lives  of  St.  Wandregisile,  St.  Ansbert,  and 
St.  Wolfrann;  one  volume  of  Questions 
of  SL  Ansbert  to  Siwinum,  a recluse ; and 
one  Antiphonarimn.il  Maurus  Lapi,  a Flo- 
rentine monk  of  Camaldoli,  while  living 
nine  years  in  the  desert,  and  more  than 
forty-six  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Matthias 
de  Muriano,  read  and  wrote  out  more  than 
1000  manuscripts;  the  list  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  most  excellent  works  of  the 
middle  ages,  shows  that  he  could  make  a 
good  choice  of  au  thors.H  G erhard  of  Monte- 
^reno.  (hough  having  a defect  in  his  sighL 
wrote  out  six  Missals,  one  Plenarium, 
one  Lectionarium,  four  Graduals,  one  An- 
tiphonarium,  two  books  of  Homilies,  two 
Passionals,  four  books  of  Morals,  and  two 
Matutinals.**  Prodigious  is  the  number 
of  books  which  Trithemitu  says  ho  has 
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written  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  his 
being  abbot  at  Spanheim.* 

Again,  to  remark  the  spirit  with  which 
the  monks  pursued  these  labours.  Let  us 
hear  a monk  of  the  abbey  of  Morigni : "May 
God  reward  all  constructors,  enlargers  and 
protectors  of  this  place,  and  have  mercy 
on  them  ; on  me  dso,  Teulfus,  who  have 
written  these  things,  and  who  know  not 
whether  I have  done  it  any  service,  ex- 
cepting that  I have,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  corrected  and  accentuated  the  whole 
Bible  from  Genesis  to  the  last  EpisUe  of 
Paul ; St  Augustin,  from  his  book,  De 
Trinitate  Dei,  till  that  of  John,  tlie  Morals 
of  Gregory,  and  other  works — who  for  a 
long  time  was  precentor,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  be  prior ; but  to  govern  as 
was  required,  partly  tlirough  ignorance, 
partly  through  negligence,  partly  through 
infirmity,  not  of  body  but  of  manners,  I 
could  not  You  who  read  tliis,  I beseech, 
by  the  sweet  name  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Chri.st, 
to  say,  with  all  the  affection  you  can,  ‘ O 
God,  merciful  by  nature,  who  showest 
mercy  and  hast  pity  upon  all,  show  mercy, 
I pray,  to  Teulfus,  unworthy  of  thy  mercy.’ 
But  if  you  shut  your  bowels  against  me, 
and  turn  a deaf  ear  to  my  pmyer,  you  will 
sin,  both  against  God,  who  is  charity,  and 
against  me."!' 

In  the  silence  of  their  cells  these  men 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  they  could,  by 
the  labour  of  their  pens,  preach  to  the 
human  race.  “Happy  intention,”  cries 
Cassiodorus  to  his  monks,  alluding  to  those 
who  transcribed  the  ancient  books,  “ praise- 
worthy assiduity,  by  the  hand  to  preach  to 
men,  by  the  fingers  to  open  the  lips,  in 
silence  to  give  salvation  to  men,  and  with 
a pen  to  fight  against  the  unlawful  sug- 
gestions of  the  devil ; for  Satan  receives 
as  many  wounds  as  the  writer  puts  down 
words  of  tlie  Lord.  Resting  in  tlio  one 
place  he  goes,  by  means  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  his  work,  through  different  pro- 
vinces ; his  labour  is  read  in  holy  places ; 
the  people  learn  from  it  how  they  may  be 
convem^d  from  an  evil  will  to  serve  God 
with  a clean  heart”  Peter,  the  venerable 
abbot  of  Cluny,  speaks  in  the  same  manner 
to  Gislebert  the  recluse. 

In  a manuscript  of  St.  Augustin  on  the 
Psalms,  by  the  monk  Radulf,  in  the  abbey 
of  St  V’aast  at  Arras,  are  verses  relating 
what  was  the  hope  of  the  writer;  for  ho 
says,  that  as  many  sins  would  be  forgiven 
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him,  as  he  had  written  words  in  that 
book.*  “In  Amesberg,  a monastery  of 
Pnemonstre,  as  I heard  from  a priest  of 
that  congregation,”  says  Csssar  of  Hiester- 
bach,  “there  was  a certain  writer,  named 
Richard,  an  Englishman,  whose  tomb  was 
opened  twenty  years  after  he  had  lain  in 
it,  when  his  right  hand  was  found  whole 
and  flexible,  as  if  cut  off  from  a live  body, 
while  all  the  rest  was  in  ashes.  It  was  a 
hand  ever  directed  by  charity.  It  is  still 
presened  in  that  house.”! 

Having  already  in  the  third  book  gone 
over  much  of  this  ground,  I pass  on  now 
as  rapidly  as  I can  ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  visit  monasteries,  and  omit  all  mention 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  tlieir  history. 

The  first  institutors  of  the  monastic  life 
were  pious  men,  who  made  more  account 
of  sanctity  than  of  learning.  “Monachus 
non  docentis,  sed  plangentis  habet  oflfi- 
cium,”  are  the  words  of  St.  Jerome,  adopted 
by  the  Cistercian  order  for  its  motto.  To 
grieve,  not  to  teach,  was  their  office.  This 
made  St  Augustin  exclaim,  in  allusion  to 
St.  Anthony,  that  the  unlearned  rise  up 
and  take  heaven  by  force,  while  we  with 
our  learning  arc  sinking  to  perdition.;  St. 
Anthony  had  no  admiration  for  learned 
men,  and  he  used  to  say  tliat  a sound 
mind  was  more  ancient  than  all  the  wisdom 
of  IctUTS.  A certain  philosopher,  express- 
ing surprise  how  he  could  persist  in  tlie 
monastic  life  without  the  consolation  of 
books,  he  replied,  “Nature  is  my  book; 
for  in  all  ports  of  the  creation  I read  the 
oracles  of  God.”  The  beginning  of  the 
book  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  De  Virtutibus 
et  Miraculis,  will  show  with  what  mind 
these  monks  withdrew  from  the  study  of 
profane  literature,  though  it  is  true  tliis 
holy  man  evinces  his  acquaintance  with 
heathen  literature  in  tlie  very  words  with 
which  he  declares  his  sense  of  its  vanity. 
All  through  the  ages  of  faith  men  made 
more  account  of  piety  than  of  learning, 
acconling  to  the  woiris,  “ Better  is  an 
humble  rustic  who  serves  God  than  a proud 
philosopher  who  neglects  himself,  while 
considering  the  course  of  the  heavens ;” 
and  so  also  St.  Hilary  says,  “Meditatio 
legis  non  solum  in  verbis  legendi  est,  sed 
in  opero  et  religione.”§ 

Hear  the  words  of  monks  most  devoted 
to  classical  learning.  “ Those  who  live  ill. 
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and  \rish  to  speak  \rell,  and  despise  faulty 
language  rather  than  corrupt  manners, 
are  thus  instructed,”  says  Lupus,  abbot  of 
Ferrers:  "Omnis  labor  hominis  in  ore 
ejus,  et  anima  illiusnon  replebitur:"  "for 
it  is  just  tliat  he  who  attributes  the  first 
place  to  learning,  and  not  to  sanctity, 
should  be  excluded  in  a destructive  fast 
from  the  refection  of  wisdom."* 

“Though  you  ask  for  the  books  of  Tully, 
yet  I know  that  you  are  a Christian,  not 
a Ciceronian;  for  you  only  pass  into 
foreign  camps  as  a spy.”  So  writes,  in 
1150,  the  superior  of  an  abbey  in  Hildes- 
heim  to  Wibald,  abbot  of  New  Corby,  who 
replies  to  him : " You  judged  rightly  of  us : 
the  dishes  of  Cicero  we  do  not  serve  among 
the  first,  or  to  the  chief  table ; but  when 
replenished  with  better  food,  we  partake 
of  them  as  of  the  sweet  meats  which  were 
served  for  the  dessert" 

Mabillon  shows  the  error  of  some  in 
the  last  century,  who  supposed  that  mo- 
nasteries were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  human  science : for  they  who 
entered  them  generally  counted  sciences 
along  with  the  other  secular  things  which 
they  abandoned  for  the  love  of  Christf 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  proves  with  what 
assiduity,  as  well  as  humility,  studies  were 
recommended  within  cloisters,  under  the 
influence  of  religion.; 

Cosma  the  Scholastic  had  more  books 
than  any  one  else  in  Alexandria,  and  he 
used  willingly  to  lend  them  to  any  one 
who  asked  him ; and  you  saw  nothing 
with  him  but  books  and  benches,  a bed 
and  a table ; " and  whenever  I went  to  see 
him,”  says  Sophronius,  “ I used  to  find  him 
either  reading  or  writing."! 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  there  were 
opened  many  schools  for  the  Greek.  “ Do 
not  wonder,"  says  a monk,  “that  the  Abbot 
Hermann  should  have  carried  a Greek 
Testamentalwayswithhim;  forthis learned 
and  religious  prior  was  skilled  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  which  he  had  learned  in  the 
Caroline  College  at  Osnaburg ; for  in  that 
foundation  all  the  clergy  were  skilled  in 
both  Greek  and  Latin."||  Long  before, 
8t  Cssarius  of  Arles  used  to  celebrate  the 
Divine  worship  in  Greek  as  well  as  in 
Latin.  The  king,  Charles,  wished  to  make 
Compiegne  a second  Constantinople,  and 
gave  it  Uie  name  of  KapkimAa,  and  to  a 
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new  founded  abbey  in  Burgundy  he  gave 
the  name  of  Alphtu  This  Grsecomania 
shows  that  the  language  was  much  culti- 
vated then.  In  the  tenth  century,  at  St. 
Martial  of  Limoges,  it  was  the  custom  on 
Easter-day  to  sing  the  Gloria,  Sanctus, 
and  Agnus  Dei,  in  Greek.  At  Auriol,  near 
Marseille,  there  was  a company  of  Greek 
monks.  In  1167,  William,  who  from  a 
physician  had  become  a monk,  brought 
Greek  books  to  Paris  from  Constantinople,* 
which  greatly  excited  the  interest  of  the 
learned.  Philip  Augustus  founded  a Col- 
legium Constantinopolitanum  for  young 
Greeks ; and  the  Dominican  and  Francis- 
can orders  applied  with  diligence  to  the 
same  study.  The  first  who  gave  a trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  of  Aristotle's  Morals 
was  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  At  this  time  many 
eminent  Grecians  flourished ; as  William  of 
Morbeka,  Thomas  Cantiprantanus,  Henry 
of  Brabant,  Bartholomew  of  Messina,  Euge- 
nius  Ammiratus,  and  James  of  Venice.f 
I am  aware  that  some  modem  writers 
are  of  opinion  that  the  monks,  by  preserving 
and  cultivating  the  ancient  learning,  only 
retarded  what  they  term  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  Capefiguo  says  that 
their  literature  repressed  the  nene,  so 
French  and  so  national,  of  the  troubadours.; 
But  it  may  be  a question  to  be  referred  to 
others,  whether  the  instantaneous  develop- 
ment of  their  first  thoughts,  however  French 
or  elsewhere  national,  is  always  a mode  of 
advancing  the  intelligence  of  men.  Eury- 
machus,  indeed,  is  very  anxious,  like  most 
of  Homer’s  heroes,  to  express  whatever 
comes  uppermost, 

XficXwTf  /MF,  funjarriprSt 

iifip  risnu  rd  fu  Svpis  tv\  (rn]6t<Ttri  icfX(M(.§ 

But  perhaps  it  was  quite  os  well  that 
the  monks,  instead  of  encouraging  the 
barbarians  around  them  to  utter  in  verse 
whatever  their  miuds  first  called  on  them 
to  say,  invited  tliem  to  their  schools,  where 
they  learned  to  hear  a little  before  they 
expressed  themselves. 

In  these  isolated  monasteries  of  the 
middle  ages,  so  wild  in  their  situation  and 
so  solemn  in  their  structure,  were  found 
men  of  profound  learning,  as  well  as  in 
the  heart  of  cities,  who  were  known  to 

* Chronic,  de  S.  Denis,  ed  snn.  IIG7. 
t Staudcninaicr  Johan  Scotns  und  die  Weis- 
senschaften  Seiner  Zeit. 
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their  contemporaries  as  lights  both  for 
divine  and  human  studies  : as  Thomas  of 
St.  V ictor  is  descrihed — 

" Est  lux  Ktcma  Tliomtc  collata  Priori 
Qui  meruit  martyr  juris  amurc  mori."* 

The  early  monks  did  not  disdain  tlie 
ancient  learning,  for  we  know  that  the 
missionaries  of  St.  Gregory  brought  a 
Homer  with  tliem  to  England,  and  Ka- 
ban  Maur  is  eommemomted  ns  hating 
first  brought  Greek  literature  to  the  Gcr- 
mans.f  In  the  ninth  and  tentli  centuries 
the  monks  of  St.  Gull  could  understand, 
read,  and  write  the  German,  Latin,  and 
Greek  tongues  ; they  were  skilled  as  ora- 
tors, astronomers,  physicians,  expounders 
of  the  sacred  Scripture,  in  all  history,  and 
in  classical  literature.  Those  most  verseil 
in  Greek  were  termed  the  Greek  llrothers 
— fratres  Ellenici.  The  professors  held 
an  epistolary  correspondence  with  the  court 
and  the  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  were 
often  called  to  occupy  distant  sees.  The 
monks  of  St.  Gall  were  among  the  first  to 
form  the  Gennan into  a written  language; 
for  it  was  not  till  the  ninth  eentuiy  that 
it  eould  be  written.  Part  of  the  rule  of 
St.  Henediet,  witli  tlie  Pater  noster.  Credo, 
and  Coufiteor,  translated  into  Gennan, 
were  the  first  examples,  and  tlie.se  were 
written  in  the  Greek  and  Runic  alphabet 
of  the  Latin  characters,  liapert,  one  of 
these  in  the  ninth  century,  composed  in 
German  a popular  hymn  in  honour  of  St. 
Gall.  In  France  Onleric  Vitalis  particu- 
larly notices  the  monks  of  Bee  as  devoting 
themselves  to  the  study  of  letters.  “Such 
zeal  did  they  show,"  he  says,  “ in  e.xtending 
the  sacred  mysteries  and  in  useful  di.s- 
coiirse,  that  almost  all  seemed  to  he  philo- 
sophers, while  those  who  were  illiterate, 
culled  Rustics,  might  leam  grammar  from 
them.”  But  all  the  greater  houses  contained 
men  of  eminent  learning  down  to  the  latest 
times,  when  Uio  Benedictine  order  gave  to 
the  republic  of  lettere  Menard,  Mabillon, 
Montfauijon,  d’Aclieri,  Gallois,  Delfau, 
Massnet,  Bnlteau,  Gerberon,  Goitres, 
Lami,  Gamier,  Roussel,  and  Ruinart. 
The  Mendicant  orders  produced  also  men 
of  most  profound  erudition.  Joseph  Scali- 
ger  writing  to  Isaac  Casaubon  tells  him  to 
searrh  in  the  king's  library  for  some  notes 
of  a Dominican  friar  on  the  Alcoran,  which 

• Bulirus  Hist.  Univ,  jiar.  ii. 
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will  greatly  assist  his  studies,  and  witliout 
which  he  will  find  obscurities  that  will  be 
inexplicable.  The  English  Franciscans 
were  esiiecially  learned  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Then  shone  Ro- 
dulph  Coleburg,  Roger  Bacon,  Henry  Wil- 
lot,  Thomas  Docking  of  Norfolk,  Richard 
Rufus,  Adam  de  ilarisco,  William  of  Ware, 
John  WaUcis,  John  of  London, — who  fol- 
lowed Roger  Bacon  to  Paris,  and,  having 
been  sent  by  him  to  Rome,  was  retained 
there  by  Pope  Innocent, — Robert  Ccusius, 
and  Richard  M iddleton,  the  last  of  whom 
is  commemorated  with  fourteen  other  chief 
doctors  of  his  order  on  the  tomb  of  Dun 
Scotus  at  Cologne.* 

Though  we  before  visited  the  schools  of 
Uie  middle  ages,  we  cannot  refuse  to  take 
another  glance  at  them,  being  now  within 
tlie  very  walls  where  tlie  greatest  were 
established ; and  from  the  library  and 
scriptorium  we  are  naturally  directed  to  the 
Scholastic  Halls,  so  appropriately  placed 
within  the  asylums  of  peace,  as  tlie  very 
word  Scholastic  indicates,  for  it  implies 
leisure  from  extemal  material  things,  to  be 
free  to  study  as  to  adore  God.  These 
forests  and  valleys  through  which  we  have 
lati'ly  jieuetrated  might  have  been  desig- 
nated in  the  middle  ages  as  the  studious 
walks  and  shades,  the  schools  of  sages.  In 
the  tenth  century,  when  St.  Wolfgang  re- 
tired to  Eiusiedelin,  that  solitary  monastery 
was  embosomed  in  a vast  forest,  and  yet 
crowds  of  pupils  came  there  to  its  schools 
from  all  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In 
every  abbey  there  was  a professor  of  theo- 
logy and  of  philosophy.  How  strange  it 
sounds  now  to  hear  of  a Dom  Badier  pro- 
fessing philosophy  at  St.  Denis,  and  of  a 
Dom  Lopin  teaching  philosophy  on  Mount 
St.  Michael  in  Normandy,  places  in  our 
ears  only  associated  with  tile  thought  of 
barracks  and  state  prisoners,  who  have  no 
other  idea  of  philosophy  la'sides  the  revolt 
of  the  intelligence  against  God.  The 
monasteries  were  schools  of  theology,  philo- 
sophy, of  languages,  of  writing,  of  art, 
and  of  law ; for  there  too  men  “ spent 
their  youth  in  flowing  gown,  studying  their 
Flpian.”  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne 
lettei-s  as  well  as  theology  were  taught  in 
cloisters  bi'foro  numerous  disciples ; and 
in  cities  studious  youths  were  permitted 
to  a.ssiat  at  the  lectures  without  being 
inhabitants  of  the  monastery.  Down  to 
the  seventeenth  century  the  monks  per- 
mitted laics  to  attend  tlie  scholastic  classes 

* Wadding,  Ann.  Miuorum,  iv.  t.  vi. 
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of  their  noriccs,*  and  these  were  sometimes 
far  advanced  in  age ; for  one  result  uf  the 
monastic  influence  was  to  convince  men 
that,  as  Clement  Alcxandrensis  says,  “no 
time  could  be  unseasonable  when  it  was  a 
question  of  giving  health  to  the  soul,  that  it 
could  never  be  too  soon  or  too  late  to  philo- 
sophize, as  it  could  never  bo  too  soon  or  too 
late  to  be  happy : that  both  young  and  old 
must  philosophize  ; that  the  old  may  grow 
young  again  through  the  good  things  which 
come  to  them  from  grace,  and  that  the  young 
may  be  at  the  same  time  both  young  and 
old  through  confidence  in  the  futurc."f 

The  ancient  pulpits  of  philosophy  existed 
in  France  till  the  revolution.  Every  monas- 
tery maintained  some  learned  men  to  give 
public  instruction ; " and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,"  says  Conringius,  "that  in  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  through- 
out the  whole  western  church,  there  was  no 
one  distinguished  hy  his  writings  who  had 
not  been  educated  in  a monastery. "J  An 
historian  of  Ireland  observes,  “that  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  schools  of  the  mo- 
nasteries rose  from  their  ashes  after  being 
burnt  by  the  northmen,  and  resounded  afresli 
with  the  voice  of  instruction,  seem*  hardly 
less  than  marvellous.  Only  a few  months 
after  a des}>erate  inroad  of  Danes  into 
Armagh,  we  are  told  ofa  youth  of  royal  blood 
repairing  to  its  schools  for  the  eonipletion  of 
his  education."  In  England,  after  the 
coming  of  the  Normans,  every  monastery 
had  a public  scbool ; and  where  funds  could 
not  immediately  be  found,  barns  were  hired 
for  the  purpose,  where  the  teachers  gratui- 
tously attended.  Thus  in  the  time  of 
Joflr^,  abbot  of  Croyland,  four  monks  from 
Cotenham  used  to  walk  to  Cambridge  to 
give  gratuitous  lessons,  one  day  on  I.atin 
litemture,  another  on  Aristotle  according  to 
the  comments  of  Porphyry  and  Averroes, 
another  on  Rhetoric,  from  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  another  on  the  Scriptures  and 
the  holy  fathers.  Paris  owes  its  extension 
on  the  north  bank  of  tbe  Seine  to  the  school 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Oermain  I’Auxerrois, 
which  was  celebrated  in  an  early  age.  The 
school  even  in  the  nuns'  convent  of  Chelle 
near  Paris,  in  the  time  of  the  Merovingians, 
was  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  both  .sexes  to 
hear  the  scriptural  lectures  of  St.  Bertilla. 
The  ardotir  for  study  in  the  middle  ages 
was  not  left  without  abundant  means  to  carry 
it  into  cflect.  Instruction  was  widely  dif- 

*  Monteil,  Hist,  des  Francois,  viu.  544. 
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fused,  and  the  idea  of'  converting  it  into  a 
monopoly  never  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  the  monks.  "This  year,  !>6l,"say  the  I 
annals  of  Corby  in  Saxony,  “the  school  in 
the  new  church  flourished  as  if  contending 
with  ours.  Thus  the  mother  loves  the 
daughter,  and  the  daughter  honours  the 
mother."*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Gall  there  were  schools  founded  by  the 
counts  of  Rnper«chwil,  which  the  monks  of  ' 
course  favoured,  as  they  did  every  useful 
institution  ;f  but  it  was  in  conscquenco  of 
the  tendency  which  schools  of  this  kind 
naturally  indicated,  that  Pope  .Alexander 
III.  wrote  to  all  the  French  bishops  charging 
them  to  forbid  the  masters  to  receive  money, 
“lest  science  should  seem  to  bo  exposed  lor 
sale,  which  ought  to  be  oflered  to  every  one 
gratis."! 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a certain 
race  of  wandering  scholars  lying  out  in  the 
fields,  who  used  to  beg  from  monasteries 
with  insolence,  against  whom  it  was  some- 
times necessary  to  pass  decrees,  as  in  the 
council  of  Salzburg  in  1292,  and  also  in 
H-'56.§  All  studies  in  the  monasteries 
yielded  to  the  labour  of  instruction.  Abbon, 
the  monk  of  the  ninth  century,  who  wrote 
the  poem  on  the  siege  of  Paris,  begs  in- 
dulgence for  the  faults  in  it,  which  he  has 
not  had  time  to  correct,  “oh  scholarnm  plu- 
ralitatem." 

Of  the  facility  aflbrded  to  the  poor  of 
educating  their  sons  by  the  schools  of  the 
monks,  the  history  oi  Pope  Sylvester  II. 
fimiished  a memorable  example.  Born  in 
the  mountains  of  .Auvergne  of  poor  parents, 
the  brethren  of  the  monastery  of  the  holy 
Geraldus  at  Aurillac  took  the  destitute  lad 
under  their  protection.  The  Abbot  Gerald, 
the  scholastic  Raimund,  the  monks  Bernhard, 
Airanl,  and  all  the  rest,  showed  him  a 
father's  love ; but  e.spccially  under  the  in- 
struction of  Raimund  were  his  extraordinary 
talents  developed.  After  some  time  the 
brethren,  with  |)raiscworthy  disregard  of 
all  selfish  interests,  sent  him  to  travel,  in 
order  that  he  might  find  fresh  food  for  his 
genius,  and  visit  other  schools.  Flo  first 
visited  all  the  celebrated  abbeys  of  France ; 
in  each  of  which  he  formed  friendships, 
which  proved  the  consolation  of  his  future 
life  ; so  that,  when  subsequently  ho  passed 
into  Spain  and  Italy,  he  was  united  in 
intimacy  with  .Adalbero  of  Rheims,  Nolger 
of  Luttich,  Ecbert  of  Treves,  Flccard,  abbot 
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i of  St.  J ulian  at  Tours,  Adson  nf  ^luiitier-on- 
Der,  Con&tantiae,  scholastic  at  Fleury,  and 
with  many  other  nohle  and  learned  monks.* 
Besides  the  greater  theru  were  lesser 
schools  adjoining  evciy  monastery  for  the 
children  of  the  neighbourhood.  Hence  the 
old  chronicler  of  St.  Riquier,  after  stating 
that  boys  are  educated  there,  adds,  *'  The 
treasures  of  wisdom  are  dispersed  on  all 
sides ; the  country  is  rendered  illustrious, 
and  every  where,  and  by  all  men,  Centula 
is  called  happy."f 

“.\fter  the  pestilence  in  1348  there  was 
such  a scarcity  of  men,”  says  a chronicle  of 
Soissons,  “that  no  one  could  be  found  in 
the  small  towns  to  teach  little  children  to 
read."  Therefore,  foimdations  were  made 
by  John  Dumont  for  sending  scholars  to 
one  or  other  of  the  five  nniversities.j;  The 
decay  of  schools,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  instruction  among  the  people,  previous 
to  the  great  outbreak  of  heresy  in  the  time 
of  Luther,  explained  the  desolation  which 
ensued  in  some  countries,  as  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer  clearly  pointed  out;  and,  in  fact, 
where  education  was  most  extended,  as  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  these  errors  were  not 
I able  to  penetrate  or  take  root.  § 

It  would  be  long  to  tell  of  the  great  mo- 
nastic schools  which  diffused  such  light 
throughout  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  tenth  century  the  most  celebrated 
were  Lobbes,  where  Rather,  and  Gorcum, 
where  John  Vendieres  taught,  Gemblours, 
Prum,  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  St.  Gennain  at 
Paris,  Fulda,  Hirschfeld,  Fleury,  Luxeuil, 
St.  Boniface  at  Rome,  Monte-Cassino.  In 
that  age  flourished  the  great  monastic  schools 
of  St.  Gall,  Reichenau,  Einsiedelin,  Peter- 
lingen,  Cluny,  and  among  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne  the  cloister  of  Aurillac  at  the  end 
of  the  ninth  century,  founded  by  the  holy 
Geraldus, — St.  Vincent  at  Toul,  Sl  Felix 
and  Clemens  at  Metz,  and  St.  Remi  at 
Rheims.||  Celebrated  also  were  the  monas- 
tic schools  of  St  Alban  in  Mayence,  where 
the  monks  Theodorich  and  Dietmar  flour- 
ished ; of  Hirschau,  where  studied  Arnulf, 
Adalbert,  and  Meginrad,  renowned  through 
all  Germany;  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  where 
the  scholastic  was  the  celebrated  Wittichind ; 
and  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves, 
which  produced  at  the  same  time  many  most 
eminent  men,  apostles  and  martyrs.  So 
again,  on  the  Danube,  that  of  St  Blaze,  in 
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the  Black  Forest,  founded  in  960  by  Regin- 
bert,  a nobleman  of  the  court  was  distin- 
guished ; as  was  also  Brannau,  where  the 
holy  Austrik  began  his  apostolic  course. 

At  Montfaufon,  on  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine, there  were,  in  914,  learned  monks, 
who  bad  fled  from  England,  and  a famous 
school.  At  Castres,  in  Rovergne,  the  Abbot 
Durandus  deserved  immortality  by  his  writ- 
ings on  theology  and  history.  At  the  close  I 
of  the  tenth  century  were  founded  the  j' 
abbeys  of  St.  Peter  in  Bisuldum,  in  the 
diocese  of  Girona;  St  Mary,  in  Taxo,  in  | 
the  diocese  of  Urgel;  and  St.  Michael,  at 
Cusan,  in  the  Pyrenees ; which  contained 
most  eminent  schools  under  the  abbots  Pon- 
tius, Gondefred,  and  Guorinus;  to  the  last 
of  which  came  Peter  Ursooli,  the  doge  of 
Venice,  with  his  friends  Gradenigo,  Mauro- 
seni,  and  Romuald,  the  subsequent  founder 
of  Camaldoli,  and  the  old  hermit  Marines.* 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
the  great  schools  of  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  drew  multitudes  to  their  con- 
vents. More  than  700  fiiars  at  a lime,  from 
every  part  of  Christendom,  have  been  known  j 
to  resort  to  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Paris 
for  the  sake  of  study,  f The  scholastic  halls 
in  this  convent  were  particularly  grand.  The 
greater  schools  were  not  exceeded  by  any 
others  in  the  university.  They  were  seven  ty- 
six  feet  long  and  forty-six  broad,  with  eleven  j 
great  windows.  There  were  two  lectures 
on  theology,  speculative  and  interrogative,  I 
every  morning,  and  two  eveiy  afternoon,  on  j 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Daily,  from  four  to  I 
five  in  the  evening,  the  fathers  used  to  dis-  | 
pute  on  these  lectures,  any  one  that  chose  : 
answering  and  disputing  against  them.  222 
youths  were  educated  in  the  seminary,  which 
contained  an  elegant  hall,  in  which  two  of 
the  younger  brethren  repeated  parts  of  the 
divine  office  every  night;  but  on  festivals 
all  were  required  to  be  present  in  the  church 
at  the  same  time.  Here  were  four  schools ; 
one  for  grammar,  another  for  rhetoric,  an- 
other for  logic,  and  the  fonrth  for  the  master 
of  the  sentences  and  the  physics  of  Aristotle,  j 

Thus,  reader,  after  a long  interval  here 
we  find  ourselves  again  raising  our  hands  in 
admiration  of  the  mere  names  of  the  monastic 
schools  of  the  middle  ages  ? Again,  I a.sk, 
what  must  it  have  been  to  have  entered  that 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  when  it 
contained  such  masters  as  Hugo,  Adam, 
and  the  two  Richards  ? How  deeply  inter- 
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esting  even  now  is  it  to  visit  the  monastery 
of  St.  Dominic  at  Naples,  one  of  those 
great  schools  whose  masters  possessed  such 
an  etn  pire ! St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  com- 
posed here  many  of  his  works,  and  here  he 
taught  theology  during  fifteen  months.  At 
a later  time  King  Alphonso  I.  of  Arragon 
used  oflen  to  come  here  on  horseback,  to 
assist  at  the  lectures  of  the  professors.  The 
traces  of  St.  Thomas  meet  you  at  every 
step.  Y on  see  his  small  cell,  now  a chapel, 
his  class,  and  the  remains  of  his  chair.  Of 
the  great  men  who  presided  over  the  school 
of  St.  Gall,  in  regard  to  poetry,  music,  and 
painting,  I shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter.  In  learning,  they  held  the  first 
place.  When  Eckebard  II.  entered  the 
council  of  Mayence,  six  bishops  rose  up  to 
salute  him  as  their  old  master  in  the  school 
of  this  ahbey.* 

Through  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  all  the  masters  were  great  men. 
The  Emperor  Otho  I.  would  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  Eckebard  I.  sister’s 
son  of  the  recluse  Rachild.  He  was  the 
most  learned  and  magnanimous  man  of 
his  age,  and  the  most  pitiful  to  the  poor. 
He  left  behind  him  a description  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  Walter,  which  Eckebard  IV. 
afterwards  copied  out  in  a more  complete 
form,  and  styled  " Lydius  Charlomanicus." 
In  pursuance  of  a vow,  he  had  begun  to 
write  also  a life  of  Su  Wiborad.  Eckebard 
II.  Palatinus  was  a stately  and  most  noble 
person : “ nemini  unquam  Benedict!  cucullus 
decentius  insederat."  He  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  noble  and  other  students, 
but  employed  those  of  least  talent  more  in 
writing,  painting,  and  gilding.  He  knew 
how  to  write  down  in  short  hand  the  sub- 
stance of  every  thing  that  was  said,  as  soon 
as  it  was  uttered.  He  was  subsequently 
called  to  the  court  of  Otbo  I.,  and  appointed 
over  the  imperial  chapel.  Two  discourses, 
which  he  had  taken  down  in  short  hand, 
still  exist,  which  Eckebard  IV.  has  inserted 
m his  chronicle.  Eckebard  IV.  composed 
an  emblem  to  express  each  of  the  arts,  with 
iu  attributes.  Notker,  the  physician,  was 
maternal  uncle  of  the  Abbot  Notker:  he 
was  skilled  in  medicine  above  all  other  men 
of  his  age,  and  was  held  in  great  respect  at 
the  court  of  Otho  I.  Curious  proofs  of  his 
discernment  are  recorded.  So  strict  a dis- 
ciplinarian was  he  in  the  cloister,  that  he 
was  sumamed  “ Piperis  granum."  In  old 
age  he  lost  his  sight.  ’The  veneration  of 
his  contemporaries  is  well  expressed  in  the 
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notice  of  his  death:  “Obiit  Notkeri  benig- 
nissimi  doctoris  et  medici."*  N other  Labeo, 
or  the  "thick-lipped,"  was  considered  the 
most  learned  man  of  his  time,  as  well  as 
the  most  beuigruf  He  was  a profound 
theologian,  astronomer,  and  mathematician, 
deeply  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  and 
German  tongues.  He  acquired  from  bis 
contemporaries  immense  applause  by  his 
works  on  the  German  tongue,  and  his  name 
will  be  for  ever  dear  and  venerable  to  all 
who  study  the  old  German  literature.  He 
formed  many  learned  men;  and  amongst 
them  Eckebard  IV„  a classical  author  of 
the  middle  ages.  On  his  death-bed  be  com- 
manded that  the  indigent  should  have  a 
dinner  in  bis  presence,  that  he  might  use 
his  eyes  fur  the  last  time  in  seeing  the 
pleasure  which  they  received.  This  joy  was 
granted  to  him.  They  dined  before  his 
bed,  and  he  expired  amidst  the  tears  and 
lamentations  of  the  poor.  He  died  in  the 
seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  in  1022,  of 
the  plague  which  the  army  had  brought 
out  of  Italy.  His  disciple,  Eckebard  IV., 
concludes  his  account  of  him  with  these 
words : — 

“ Hie  Bnis  est  hominis  post  impaiis  emditionis, 

Hunc  merito  flebunt,  simili,  qui  deinde  car«- 
bonf’t 

Of  his  German  works,  there  remain  bis  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  of  Aristotle,  Boetius, 
Martianus  Capella,  and  a short  treatise  on 
musical  instruments.  His  translations  of 
Job  and  of  St.  Gregoiy’s  Morals  are  lost. 
On  the  same  day  with  him  died,  of  the 
plague,  three  other  professors:  Rudpert, 
Anno,  and  Erimbert,  who  were  all  placed 
in  one  grave.  Eckebard  IV.  was  also  a 
great  proficient  in  the  German,  Latin,  and 
Greek  tongues,  profoundly  versed  in  heathen 
and  Christian  antiquities.  He  published 
the  chronicle  of  his  house,  from  the  time  of 
the  Abbot  Salomon  to  that  of  Immo  : a work 
of  high  value,  not  only  for  the  history  of 
Germany,  but  for  that  of  all  Europe.  His 
second  work  is  the  celebrated  manuscript, 
" Liber  Benedictionum,"§  nr  the  poetry  of 
the  mysteries  and  the  festivals,  with  paint- 
ings, and  containing  benedictions  for  difi'e- 
rent  occasions.  He  died  in  1070. 

The  Latin  tongue  was  so  thoroughly 
taught  in  the  school  of  this  abbey,  that,  in 
the  readings  which  were  always  made  at 
table,  no  fault  was  ever  observable.  Except- 
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ing  the  smaller  boys,  no  student  ever  dared  ; 
to  speak  in  any  other  tongue  but  Latin. 
No  where  else,  in  all  Germany,  did  one  ; 
write  such  good  Latin : and  treatises  were  ' 
written  here  at  once  in  Latin,  and  not,  as  I 
elsewhere,  translated  into  it  Irom  the  Ger-  1 
mail.*  In  general,  the  method  of  instruc-  ! 
tion  in  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages 
was  so  successful,  that  John  of  Salisbury  | 
says,  that  every  one,  who  is  not  absolutely  | 
deficient  in  natural  abilities,  can  learn  to  | 
write  and  speak  Latin  perfectly  in  one  year,  f 
The  professors  of  St.  Gall  explained  Cicero, 
Quimilian,  Virgil,  Lucan,  Flaccus,  and  Sta- 
tius ; and  gave  their  scholars  to  read  Sallust, 
Livy,  Trogo,  Fromiiius,  Solinus,  Varro,  Ju- 
venal, Terence,  Persius,  and  Sophocles.  The 
subjects  for  their  poetry  were  generally  taken 
out  of  the  Bible,  or  Church  history,  legends, 
and  pieces  for  festivals.  The  declamation 
proper  for  poetry  was  indicated  to  the  reader 
by  musical  notes,  of  which  the  manuscript 
poems  of  Sedtiliiis  and  Adelbelm  are  an  ex* 
ainjiIe.J  In  dialectics  and  logic  their  mas- 
ters were  Aristotle,  Plato,  Porphyrins,  and 
Boetius.  Notker  Labeo,  the  thick-lipped, 
wrote  a translation,  in  German,  of  Aris- 
totle's Logic.  Music  was  taught  with  great 
care.  They  studied  also  mathematics  and 
geometry ; and  Notker  Labeo  drew  mathe- 
matical figures  for  the  students,  and  ex- 
plained in  German  the  meaning  of  the 
difiVuent  terms.  According  to  them,  the 
patriarch  Abraham  was  the  inventor  of  these 
figures.  In  astronomy,  which  they  named 
“astrology,"  they  did  not  confine  their  re- 
searches to  the  constellations  and  course  of 
the  sun.  They  sought  also  to  use  the  teles- 
co|>e  and  the  astrolabe,  and  were  able  to 
make  a celestial  globe,  perhaps  the  first  that 
was  ever  seen  in  Germany.  Their  astrono- 
mical guides  were  Alexander,  Higius,  and 
Aralus.  They  held  Zoroaster,  whose  king- 
dom they  said  was  Bactria,  to  be  the  greatest 
astronomer,  and  King  Ptolemy',  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  sun's  hours,  and  of  the  astro- 
labe— an  astronomical  instrument  which  the 
painters  at  that  time  used  as  an  emblem  of 
magic.  Such  diligent  readers  were  they  of 
the  classics,  that  they  often  used  the  ancient 
terms,  and  applied  them  to  contemporary 
things.  Thus  the  Christian  Church  was 
"Senalus  populusque,  Rcspublica."  They 
borrowed  figures,  in  speaking,  from  the  an- 
cient history,  and  styled  St.  Gall  “ Prmtor," 
and  “ Censor."  Above  all,  they  were  assi- 
duous in  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
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the  fathers,  especially  Origen,  Athanasius, 
Augustin,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Isidore,  Chry- 
sostom, Bede,  Sedulius,  Boetius,  Avitus,  I 
Primasius,  and  the  ecclesiastical  historians.  1 
Their  philosophic  views  were  often  expressed 
in  verse : as  for  instance,  of  prayer,  they 
said, — 

i 

“ Prccibua  Dcua  non  mutatur,  prcaciena  earum 
opera  tur." 

Of  penance, — 

“ Vultvelut  ignanis  Dens,  ut  fatearis  amaraa. 

Intime  salvamur  si  continue  fatcamur." 

They  had  some  strange  notions  : as,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  letters  of  the  language  which 
Adam  and  the  serpent  spoke  bad  a magical 
power.  As  for  science,  in  opposition  to 
religion,  the  monks  of  St  Gall  held  that 
religion  must  always  be  regarded  as  far  ele- 
vated above  all  sciences ; though  science 
and  learning  must  be  used  in  its  defence, 
after  the  example  o(  St  Athanasiu.s,  Augus- 
tin, and  Boetius.  Besides  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  the  vulgar  tongue  was  by  no  means 
neglected  at  St  Gall : the  monks  applied 
themselves  with  diligence  to  its  formation, 
and  made  it  the  object  of  study. 

“ Primus  Barbaricam  scrihens,  faciensque 
saporam,”  says  Eckchard  IV.  ;*  and  Rud- 
pert  wrote  a German  grammar,  explaining 
scientific  words.-j*  In  the  German  writings 
of  their  composition  we  find  an  elegance 
which  was  then  new : so  that  more  was 
effected  towards  its  refinement  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries,  than  was  done 
during  the  seven  hundred  years  following: 
and  lldefons  von  Ane  says,  that  no  German 
can  fail  to  regret  bitterly  that  these  old 
masters  of  the  tongue  should  have  been  laid 
aside  by  those  who,  of  late  years,  have  sought 
to  improve  it.  We  may  remark,  indeed, 
that  every  where  the  monks  layered  in 
theirschoolsto  preserve  the  popular  language 
of  the  country  in  which  they  were.  In 
England,  when,  under  the  severe  ordinances 
of  the  Normans,  the  old  Saxon  characters 
seemed  about  to  be  lost,  there  were  patriots 
in  the  monasteries,  says  a late  writer,  who 
preferred  them  still ; and  we  are  indebted 
to  such  men  for  their  preservation.  Ingulfus 
was  one.  Bewailing  the  loss  of  many  of  his 
charters  in  the  fire  of  1091,  “a  few  years 
before,”  he  says,  " I had  given  several  out 
of  the  treasury,  of  which  we  bad  duplicates, 
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that  they  might  be  kept  in  the  cloister  for 
teaching  the  juniors  the  .Saxon  hand.  Having 
been  long  slighted  because  of  the  Normans, 
it  bad  become  unknown,  except  by  a few  of 
the  seniors ; the  juniors,  therefore,  were  in- 
structed to  read  the  old  letter,  that  they 
might  understand  and  maintain  our  charters 
when  they  grew  old.” 

But,  to  return  to  St.  Gall : so  general 
were  the  studies,  that  Abbot  Ulrick  VIII.’s 
cook,  Hans  Rimel,  and  his  porter,  Laurence 
Teiisch,  could  both  speak  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  besides  being  skilled  in  many 
branches  of  science.  The  grand  days  of 
this  abbey  ended  with  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuiy ; for,  in  the  fourteenth,  the  secular 
nobility  superseded  the  monks,  and  every 
thing  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.  A great  re- 
form, however,  again  took  place  : for,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  most  of  the  Swiss 
abbeys  sent  their  novices  and  younger  mem- 
bers to  study  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  to 
which  many  abbots  applied  for  monks,  in 
order  to  restore  the  discipline  of  their  own 
houses.  Of  other  great  monastic  schools, 
similar  details  might  be  produced. 

Wibald,  abbot  of  Corby,  in  1149,  writing 
to  Mancgold,  master  of  the  school,  concern- 
ing the  great  men  who  have  benefited  the 
Church  hy  their  writings,  cites  Bede,  and 
Ambrose,  Heimon,  Ampert,  Raban,  John 
Scott,  and  others,  whose  works  we  read. 
He  says,  also,  that  we  should  study  Pytha- 
goras, Pliito,  So])hocles,  and  Simonides.* 
In  the  ninth  century,  the  school  of  the 
monastery  of  Hirschau  possessed  those  great 
I professors,  Ruthard,  Richbod,  and  Harde- 
rad  ; of  the  last  of  whom  we  read, — ‘‘  a 
great  doctor,  and  famous  throughout  the 
world  : dear  to  kings,  and  most  dear  to  his 
own  ; in  life  and  erudition  most  eminent."f 
In  the  abbey  of  Tagemseo  was  perhaps 
the  oldest  school  in  Bavaria.  Here  flour- 
ished many  learned  men.  Werinher  was 
celebrated  as  a teacher.  The  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew  tongues  were  cultivated  in  it 
with  success;  and  botanical  studies  were 
assisted  by  a garden  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose."! 

This  union  of  scholastic  instruction  with 
religious  education  in  the  monasteries  of 
the  middle  ages  was  conformable  to  the 
judgment  and  practice  of  all  Christian 
antiquity;  "Sapientia,”  says  Laclantius, 
“cum religione inseparabili nexu  cohtcret."§ 
Schoob  were,  therefore,  attached  to  the 
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residence  of  bishops,  and  to  every  church. 
Hence  wo  read  of  Wilfrid,  the  holy  bishop 
of  York,  that  great  men  committed  their 
sons  to  be  educated  by  him,  whether  they 
intended  to  militate  for  the  Lord  or  for  the 
world  ;*  and  of  Egbert,  of  the  same  see, 
in  the  words  ascribed  to  Alcuin : — 

“ Indolis  egregiw  juvenes  quoscunqiic  videbat 

Hos  aibi  conjmixit,  ducuit,  uutrivit,  amavit."t 

The  monks,  however,  dwelling  within  vast 
abbeys  in  the  country,  and  surrounded  with 
eveiy  thing  favourable  to  study,  were,  in  a 
still  more  especial  manner,  the  instructors 
to  whom  men  most  desired  to  commit  their 
sons ; and  certainly  they  did  not  betray  the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  In  their  cloisters 
the  wish  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  was 
realized : men  honoured  the  young,  and 
supplied  them  with  the  education  of  God — 
rqi*  iratSeiap  Tov  Grov.J  When  Abelard,  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  composed  that 
learned  poem  in  elegiac  verse,  in  which  he 
lays  down  the  best  rules  to  lead  a holy  and 
leanicd  life,  uniting  piety  and  study,  he  did 
but  explain  the  monastic  education  in  general. 
“The  schools  in  the  monasteries,”  says  a 
great  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Paris, 
“were  moro  than  schools  of  learning:  they 
were,  in  a high  sense,  schools;  for  the 
moral  faculties  were  singularly  wellcultivatcd. 
The  great  originality  of  the  middle  ages  was 
this  cultivation  of  self-knowledge.  Less  in- 
ventive than  antiquity,  these  ages  did  nothing 
but  study  man.  Thus  theology  itself  was 
the  study  of  man  : for  the  relations  of  God 
with  man  required  that  study. § “The  first 
instruction  for  youth,”  says  Bonald,  “that 
of  which  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  appreciate 
the  value,  or  to  estimate  the  influence,  con- 
sists in  habits,  rather  than  in  reasonings; 
in  examples,  rather  than  in  direct  lcssons.”|| 
This  was  supplied  in  the  monastic  schools ; 
where  the  duties  of  life  according  to  the  law 
of  God,  not  the  metaphysical  theories  of 
heathen,  or  the  subtleties  ol  a later  philo- 
sophy,  were  to  be  the  chief  subjects  attended 
to.*T  "You  have  sent  your  two  nephews  to 
be  instructed  by  me,"  writes  Peter  of  Blois, 
“ the  one  a boy,  the  other  a youth  ; and  you 
say  that  the  latter  has  a great  genius,  and 
that  you  never  met  with  any  one  of  a more 
subtle  vein ; and  this,  because,  omitting  the 
study  of  authors,  he  has  fled  at  once  to  the 
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intricacies  of  the  logicians.  But  I believe 
the  result  will  not  be  exactly  what  you 
suppose.  Not  in  such  things  is  the  foun- 
dation of  learning;  and,  to  many,  pernicious 
is  that  subtlety  which  you  extol.  For  what 
does  it  avail  to  spend  his  days  on  things 
which  can  never  pru6t  him,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  in  the  forum  or  in  the  cloi.sler, 
in  the  court  or  in  the  Church,  or  any  where 
but  in  the  schools  ? What  is  more  sharp 
than  the  beard  of  com  ? — and  yet  what  is  it 
good  for?  Such  is  the  genius  which  is  all 
subtlety,  without  gravity.  Do  not,  therefore, 
allege  any  more  the  subtle  vein  of  your 
William ; lor  I fear  I shall  only  have  twice 
the  labour  with  him ; since  I must  first 
eradicate  what  has  taken  root  in  him.  If 
John  only  perseveres  in  his  disposition,  the 
younger  will  supplant  the  elder, — Jacob, 
Esau."*  As  Trilhemius  says  of  St.  liona- 
ventura,  “The  monks  tanght  and  e.xplained 
the  whole  sacred  Scripture  and  theology : 
teaching  with  a certain  spiritual  sweetness, 
they  delighted — and,  with  delight,  they 
moved  and  inflamed  the  aflections  of  their 
auditors."  All  that  onr  wisest  poets  wished 
that  youth  might  obtain  was  granted  here; 
and  Cowper  himself  would  find  his  fondest 
speculations  realized.  “When  I was  seven 
years  old,"  says  Bede,  " I was  given  to  be 
educated  to  the  most  reverend  Abbot  Bene- 
dict, and  then  to  Ceolfrid;  and  thenceforth 
my  whole  time  was  spent  in  meditating  the 
Scriptures,  and  observing  the  regular  dis- 
cipline and  singing  in  the  church:  and  I 
found  it  sweet  to  be  always  either  learning, 
or  teaching,  or  writing.”  To  the  wisdom 
of  this  training  the  most  learned  men  of  later 
times  subscribed,  when  the  Jesuits  instituted 
their  last  noviciate,  or  year  of  retreat,  to 
repair  the  breaches  which  an  application  to 
human  sciences  might  have  caused  in  the 
souL 

When  the  system  of  the  ages  of  faith  was 
yielding  to  that  which  now  prevails,  there 
were  not  wanting  voices  from  the  cloister, 
like  that  of  Savonarola,  to  assure  fathers  of 
families  that  “ an  education  which  consists 
in  making  children  study  some  profane  poets, 
and  then  sending  them  to  a banking-house 
to  take  lessons  of  exchange  and  usury,  was 
as  prejudicial  to  their  souls  as  to  their  intelli- 
gence." But  the  sentence  had  gone  forth, 
and  monastic  education  was  to  be  super- 
seded by  that  which  sends  men  for  cotilem- 
plation  to  the  gambling-room,  and  for 
philosophy  to  a London  tavern. 

The  great  authors  of  the  middle  ages 
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were  studied  assiduously  by  their  contem- 
poraries in  the  monastic  schools.  “It  was 
of  prodigious  service  to  me,”  says  Peter  of 
Blais,  “that  in  my  youth  I was  made  to 
learn  by  heart  the  elegant  letters  of  Hilde- 
bert,  bishop  of  Mans.”*  The  works  of 
Gerbert  in  innumerable  manuscripts  were 
propagated  through  all  the  monasteries  of 
Europe,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century.f  Professors  were  formed  on  the 
model  of  such  men.  Writing  to  Matthias, 
king  of  Hungary,  Marsilius  Ficinus  says, 
“that  in  Nicolas  he  will  hear  the  blessed 
Thomas  Aquinas. "j;  Bulseus  excuses  him- 
self from  enumerating  the  writings  of  St. 
Bonaventura,  saying,  “because  they  are 
daily  in  the  hands  of  the  learned. "§  From 
a copy  which  was  given  to  me  by  a holy 
priest  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  I find  that  his 
meditations  on  the  life  of  Christ  were  printed 
so  early  as  in  1490,  which  shows  how  well 
their  value  had  been  previously  understood. 

With  respect  to  the  classification  of 
sciences,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  monks,  there 
are  modem  professors  who  acknowledge  that 
the  system  they  followed,  which  was  that  of 
Vincent  of  Beauvais,  is  better  than  that  of 
Lord  Bacon  and  the  Encyclopaedists  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  was  in  fact  a natural 
order,  not  partial  and  arbitrary,  but  highly 
reasonable  and  just.  The  dignity  of  the 
office  of  instruction  was  never  more  pro- 
foundly felt,  or  practically  maintained,  than 
in  the  middle  ages  and  in  these  schools. 
How  sublime  are  the  words  of  Pope  Gregory 
X.  writing  to  the  king  of  Sicily  respecting 
the  duty  of  attending  to  the  interests  of 
learning  1 “ The  first  formation  of  the  su- 

pernal hand  before  its  fall,”  says  the  pontiff, 
“ had  an  intelligence  little  less  than  the  an- 
gelic, and  penetrated  the  secrets  of  celestial 
things  with  the  serene  force  of  light,  and 
obtained  knowledge  of  sciences  from  the 
depth  of  an  illuminated  breast;  bnt  after 
the  fall,  it  could  no  longer  behold,  without 
the  interposing  cloud  of  worldly  darkness, 
what  it  formerly  contemplated.  But  the 
immense  benignity  of  the  Creator,  unwil- 
ling that  such  an  ingenious  creature,  formed 
in  his  own  likeness,  should  become  utterly 
vile,  to  repair  gloriously,  as  if  by  accident, 
what  was  injured  by  the  deadly  food,  de- 
creed that  rude  man  whom  natural  reason 
could  scarcely  lead  to  the  perfection  of  dis- 
cretion, should  be  instructed  by  sciences 


* Epist  ci.  t Hock,  153. 

t Epist.  ix. 
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and  arts,  and  that  the  nations  dispersed  into 
the  variety  of  many  idioms,  should  be  again 
united  as  it  were,  by  means  of  one  universal 
source  of  communication  in  the  one  literary 
order  of  Latinily : thus  the  deeds  of  our 
fathers  are  recorded  in  books;  thus  the 
contests  of  truth  and  falsehood  are  related: 
thus  ate  taught  the  process  of  generations 
and  corruptions  of  all  bodies,  the  qualities 
of  elements : thus  the  harmony  of  voices 
enables  men  to  conceive  how  the  Lord  may 
be  served  by  musical  modulation : thus  the 
I scholastic  doctrine  estimates  tenninations, 
I distinguishes  the  length  and  breadth,  and 
I height  and  depth,  the  movements  and  con- 
I struction  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 

H whole  physical  order,  though  apparently 
transcending  the  force  of  reason.  Greatly 
1 1 then  does  it  concern  all  orthodox  kings  that 
1 1 they  should  possess  in  their  kingdoms  in- 

Idiistrious  men,  illustrious  for  science  and 
I virtue,  conducing  to  the  glory  of  their  reign, 

] under  the  Prince  of  Peace."*  In  point  of 
I fact,  too,  the  instructors  of  youth  held  a 
■j  lofty  position  in  society. 

' While  presiding  over  the  school  at  Rheims, 
l!  Gerbert  was  in  relation  with  all  the  most 
I eminent  personages  of  the  day.  He  was 
i greatly  esteemed  by  Adelhcid,  the  second 
;i  wife  of  Otho  I.  and  by  Theophania,  the  wife 
1 1 of  Otho  II.  and  dattghter  of  the  Greek 
j!  Imperial  house,  and  also  by  Adelheid,  the 
I wife  of  Hngues  Capet,  who  entrusted  him 
jl  with  the  education  of  her  son  Robert.  Rut- 

('  bard,  head  of  the  school  of  the  monastery 
of  Hirschau,  refused  the  episcopacy  of  Hal- 
berstat,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  the 
emperor,  saying,  “let  it  bo  given  to  one 
worthy  of  it.  I hesitate  not  to  prefer  the 
monastic  quiet,  and  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  all  the  honours  and  riches  of  the 
wotld.'’-|- 

“According  to  the  sentence  of  my  heart," 
says  Peter  of  Blois,  “if  there  be  a Paradise 
in  the  present  life,  it  is  either  in  the  cloister 
or  in  tlie  schools;  for  whatever  is  without 
these  two  is  full  of  anxiety,  disquietude, 
bitlemess,  fear,  solicitude  and  sorrow.’’! 

“ Scholastic  labour,"  he  says  elsewhere, 

" although  inefficacious  to  salvation,  partakes 
nerenhcless  of  a certain  worldly  decorum 
and  secular  innocence.”  § The  greatest  in- 
telligences of  the  middle  ages  fled  to  it, 
sooner  or  later,  for  peace.  “ For  these  cares 
and  troubles,”  says  Gerbert,  writing  to 
Raimund,  the  monk  of  Aurillac,  “ the  only 

■ Ap.  Hartcne,  Vet.  Script,  ii.  p.  1274. 
t Onbnt,  Historis  Nigis  SUve,  i.  123. 
j Pet.  Bles.  Epiat.  xiu.  I EpisL  139. 


remedy  is  philosophy  and  the  studies  in 
which  we  have  so  often,  os  in  this  turbulent 
moment,  sought  a refuge  from  the  storms 
of  fortune  raging  agairut  others  or  our- 
selves. The  state  of  the  republic  m Italy 
seeming  to  admit  of  no  other  means  of  escape 
from  the  yoke  of  tyrants,  but  by  engaging 
ourselves  in  commotions  and  horrors,  we  have 
chosen  the  certain  leisure  of  studies,  rather 
than  the  uncertain  business  of  wars.  Farewell 
brother  Airard,  farewell  the  most  holy  order; 
and  you  my  director  and  instructor,  be  mind- 
ful of  me  in  your  holy  prayers."*  How 
affecting  are  these  revelations  of  the  hearts 
of  such  men  ! In  later  times,  the  great 
John  Gerson  fled  to  the  same  peace. 
I'owards  the  close  of  his  life  he  reti^  to 
Lyons,  opened  a school  for  boys,  and  wrote 
Tractates  de  parvulis  trahendis  ad  Christum. 
In  dying,  he  ordered  that  the  words  of  the 
holy  mass  “Sursum  Corda"  should  be  the 
only  inscription  on  bis  tomb. 

Alildness  and  benignity  constituted  the 
mode  of  treating  students  in  the  monastic 
schools.  This  is  expressed  in  the  imagery 
of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  where  grammar 
is  represented  by  a woman  who  gives  suck 
to  a child.  When  Suger  was  first  received 
as  a little  boy  at  St.  Denis,  the  monks  sent 
him  to  the  priory  of  St.  Martin  in  order 
that  his  tender  age  might  not  be  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  the  rules  observed  in  the 
abbey.  Gentleness  is  the  favourite  quality 
ascribed  to  the  j>rofessors,  as  in  the  necro- 
logy of  St.  Gall,  where  the  death  of  one  of 
them  in  Old  is  thus  noted,  “Non.  Mali 
obitus  Failani  doctissimi  et  benignissimi 
magistri.”  All  the  letters  from  the  students  i 
of  St.  Gall,  of  which  fragments  remain, 
indicate  the  same  treatment.  "From  the 
time  that  I was  placed  under  the  yoke  of 
your  authority,”  says  one  disciple  to  his 
master  there,  “ yon  have  educated  me  without 
any  remuneration  from  my  friends,  with  no 
less  love  than  if  I had  been  your  own  son; 
but  as  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel,  ‘ the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,'  I propose 
to  go  to  my  sisters  in  the  island  which  is 
called  Lindova,  and  there  I think  that  I 
shall  receive  some  little  present,  with  which 
I can  return  to  your  presence.”  These 
poor  boys  were  educated  thus  tenderly, 
however  humble  might  bo  their  birth.  An- 
other of  them  writes  to  his  parents,  and 
says,  “You  have  followed  the  best  of  coun- 
sels in  sending  mo  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Gall  for  edification  in  discipline  and  learning. 
There  I confess  I hare  found  these  two 

* Epiat.  Garberli,  45. 
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things  abundantly:  but  this  is  my  demand, 
that  you  would  out  of  your  compassion  send 
me  a little  present  of  two  shirts  and  a 
linen  tunic,  that  1 may  appear  honourably 
with  my  fellow-students,  and  not  with  the 
shame  of  nakedness."*  Wherever  a con- 
trary system  was  introduced,  we  read  of  its 
being  condemned.  Tims  Eutfridus,  a holy 
man  of  the  diocese  of  Cologne,  one  day 
hearing  a great  crying  from  the  school, 
entered,  and  seeing  a scholar  about  to  be 
flogged,  nishcd  up  like  a lion,  raising  his 
staff  against  the  scholastic  and  his  assistant, 
and  delivered  the  boy  from  their  hands, 
saying,  “ What  are  you  doing,  tyrant  ? 
You  are  placed  here  to  teach,  not  to  kill 
scholars.”  The  other  remained  mute  and 
confounded.t 

Guibertde  Nogert,  after  describing  what 
he  tenns  the  cruel  love  of  his  pedagogtie,  , 
to  whose  private  tuition  he  had  b<'en  com-  [ 
mitted  in  his  boyhood,  observes  “that  it 
was  irrational  not  to  allow  him  time  to 
play,  because  the  puerile,  and  indi*ed  the 
nature  of  grown  men,”  he  says,  “is  beyond 
measure  distended  by  the  a.ssiduity  of  me- 
ditation, it  is  weakened,  and  rendered 
lethargic.  In  proportion  as  the  acumen  of 
the  mind  kindles  to  perseveranedin  study, 
does  it  on  the  other  hand  cool  from  its  ! 
strength  being  too  much  exhausted,  and  I 
from  excess  of  rigour  it  becomes  dull. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the  intelli- 
gence. while  encompassed  with  the  weight 
1 of  the  body  to  be  more  temperately  e.x- 
j ercised : for  even  in  heaven  there  is  one 
I hour’s  silence,  from  the  impossibility  of  | 
exercising  the  gift  of  contemplation  without  j 
intermission.  Much  more  are  mortal  minds 
I incajtablc  of  excessive  labour.  God  has  not 
: made  nature  uniform,  hu*.  has  delighted  us 
I with  variety,  and  the  mutations  of  day  and 
I night,  spring  and  summer,  amutmi  and 
winter.  Let  every  one  therefore  who  has 
the  name  of  master,  lake  heed,  and  let  him 
moderate  the  discipline  of  boys  and  youths, 
because  we  ought  not  to  treat  them  tis  if 
there  were  in  them  tho  plemiyv  gravity 
of  old  men.  My  master  punished  me  for 
not  knowing  what  he  did  not  know  himself, 
but  it  was  too  bail  to  expect  from  a fragile 
little  breo-sl  what  he  had  never  given  to  it. 
And  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to  give 
instriictiou  to  others  when  one's  own  ideas 
! are  not  clear.  All  this  I say,  my  God,  not 
that  I would  injure  such  a friend,  but  in 
ojxler  that  every  one  who  reads  may  under- 

* Ap.  Goldnst.  Aleman.  Antiqnit.  11.  1. 
t Co?Mr  Heiaterbach  lilust.  Mir.  Lib.  li.  5. 


stand  (hat  we  should  never  teach  for  certain  ] 
any  thing  that  we  may  fancy,  nor  involve  ^ 
other.sin  the  cloudsofourown  conjectures.”*  ' 
Within  moua.steries  such  was  not  the  i 
<lisci))line : for  we  find  men  looking  back  [ 
to  them  with  love,  as  to  the  play-place  of  ■ 
their  early  days.  Colemann  says,  that  he 
had  heard  Hemming,  the  sub-prior  of  - 
Peterborongli.  describe  tho  juvenile  sports  [ 
of  St.  Wiilstan,  and  how  he  used  to  play 
on  the  meadows  w ith  other  boys,  and  that,  j 
at  a time  when  he  was  a mirror  of  saintly  ; 
ymilh.f  The  Pie  aux  Clcrcs  was  an  im- 
portant spot  to  the  students  of  the  abbey  ' 
of  St.  Gennain-des-Pres  at  Paris:  so  was  ' 
the  river  or  the  pool  to  those  of  other  mo-  | 
na.steries:  for  some  of  tlieiii.  like  Heowulf 
himself,  would  not  have  feared  to  struggle 
w ith  a fancied  foe  beneath  the  waters.  The  ' 
ablot  Odorisins  erected  a batli  in  the  abbey  , 
of  Monte-Co-ssino  in  the  tenth  century.! 
Baths  also  were  in  the  monastery  of  St.  ' 
Benedict  at  Capua.  Tlic  mto  permitted  i 
even  the  monks  themselves  to  bathe : which 
cnsloin  St.  Dunstan  and  I.ancfranc  sanc- 
lioned.§  In  tlie  annals  of  Corby,  at  the  ] 
date  of  lifft,  we  read  that  the  junior 
brethren  ns«l  to  jierfonn  a sacivd  comedy 
of  .loseph,  .sold  and  promoted,  but  that  this 
was  ill-interpreted  by  tlie  other  superiors  of 
the  order  ; and  in  a mamiscript  of  Claus- 
ter-neiibiirg.  there  is  mention  of  a pious 
drama,  in  which  our  Lord's  resurrection 
was  represented.  In  the  monastery  of  St. 
Blaise,  in  the  Black  Forest,  there  was  a 
Iwok  containing  the  idayoftlie  three  Magi, 
in  whieli  tlie  neighbouring  nobles,  such  as 
the  counts  of  Lnpfen  and  Furstenlierg  , 
used  to  perform.  Ffoni  the  faculties  which 
Pope  Honoriiis  III.  yields  to  William, 
bishop  of  Modena,  of  absolving  scholars 
who  should  strike  one  another  lightly  and  ; 
without  ranenitr.ii  it  is  clear  that  juvenile  ‘ 
sports  had  all  rea.sonablc  srope.  The 
ninnsements  of  play-days  in  the  abbey  of 
St. Gall, inthetenlhcentnry, were  throwing, 
ninning.  wrestling,  and  having  a mock  i 
fight  with  stones.  i 

” H.1C  triloa  ^njndcnt  pnori,  plrnidantqiic  tcncllt, 

IIU  ^lAU^U  ad  mclas  tendaul,  bi»  pnemU  pren*  i 

datit.  ' 

H(js  TUalos  juvenU  dextret,  mami«  uncta  paltc-  ! 
stret, 

D»r»a  legal  nudus,  sold  ictus  clam  dare  ludus.  i 

♦ Giiibcrti  Abb.  do  Novtgenlo  do  rlia  ma,  Lib. 
i.  cap.  5. 

♦ L)i^scction  of  the  Saxon  Chroniclca 

♦ Chronic  CasinensU.  Lib.  ir.  3. 

\ Misl.  CasiiH-usis,  Fruf. 
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Ephebis  nnlla  hodie  sint  qurcso  flagrlla, 

Circator  sikat  oculosque  videndo  rcfleciat, 

O,  milii  donetnr,  hodje  sibi  iiilpa  puteliir, 

Tu  Pater  dysiiis  videare  quiescore  campis.” 

Above  all,  swimming,  wine,  and  lights, 
that  is,  play  till  after  dark. 

“Suppe<lUant  fcstotria  Gatidio,  (Pax  Pater  csto) 
Fax,  lavacrum,  viimm.*’* 

Such  were  their  three  joys.  The  wine 
is  an  allusion  to  the  foundation  made  by  i 
Erchenbert.  a vassal  of  the  abbey,  from  his 
goods  at  Elk.  for  giving  each  of  the  students 
a glass  of  wine  on  Easter  day.  King  ! 
Conntd  I.  and  Bishop  Salomon  III.  gave 
them  certain  days  of  play,  and  the  occasion 
of  the  latter  being  given  is  thus  related. 
After  spending  some  days  at  St.  Gall,  the  ' 
Abbot  Salomon,  bishop  of  Constance,  on  i 
the  morning  of  his  departure,  wishing  to  ! 
bid  adieu  to  the  scholai-s  as  he  passed  by  j 
the  school,  opened  the  door  and  went  in. 

“ Now  it  was  the  law  then  as  now,"  says  i 
Eckehard,  “ that  all  strangers  entering 
should  be  made  prisoners  till  they  nm- 
somed  themselves.  So  the  scholars  cried 
out  that  they  made  prisoner  not  the  Lord 
Abbot  indeed,  but  the  Bishop : he  willingly 
suffered  them ; so  they  placed  him  in  the 
master’s  chair.  ‘ Well,’  said  he,  ‘but  if  I sit 
in  the  master’s  seat,  I will  use  his  autho- 
rit}’.’  ‘Be  it  so,’  said  they;  'still  as  our 
master,  we  will  ask  you  to  ransom  yourself.’ 
Then  he,  as  he  always  delighted  in  the 
studies  of  St.  Gall,  rising  up,  embraced 
and  kissed  them  all  one  after  another. 
‘Yea,’  said  he,  ‘if  I live  I will  ransom 
myself.’  Then  going  out.  and  calling  the 
seniors  before  the  door  of  the  schools,  he 
ordained  that  thenceforth  the  boys  should 
have  three  successive  days  of  play  every 
year,  and  should  have  meat  for  dinner  on 
each  of  them;  and  then  he  departed.”  He 
flourished  under  the  Emperor  Lewis,  and 
saw  five  kings,  who  were  all  his  friends. 
Under  him  there  were  fifty-two  priests  in 
the  abbey,  twenty-four  deacons,  fifteen  sub- 
deacons. and  twenty  boys.f  The  walks  of 
the  students  were  another  recreation.  In 
the  eighth  century,  the  abbey  of  Reichenau 
having  a cell  and  school  in  Ober  Bollingen, 
and  Meinrad  one  of  the  monks  being  sent 
to  preside  over  it  by  the  abbot,  we  read 
that  the  walks  which  this  professor  used  to 
take  with  his  scholars  on  the  other  shore  of 

• Vacation  Song  of  Notker  Labco  in  Lib. 
Bencd.  ‘257. 

f Eckehard  de  Caaiboa  S.  Galli,  c.  L 


the  lake  and  in  the  deep  forest  of  Ezelwald, 
inspired  him  with  .such  a love  for  solitude, 
that  at  length  he  left  his  office  of  teacher, 
and  became  a hermit  in  that  wood.*  Such 
were  in  general  the  tranquil  recreations  of 
the  pacific  household.  The  remorse  in- 
spired by  accidents  arising  from  rougher 
sports,  indicates  with  what  eyes  they  were 
regarded.  Meinher  the  second  abbot  of 
^lonte  Sereno,  in  1137,  had  a brother, 
Wiemann,  who  was  present  at  a certain  ; 
juvenile  play  when  one  boy  was  killed.  i 
As  a penance,  he  immediately  resolved  to  ' 
leave  the  world  and  follow  his  brother ; i 
but  he  would  never  consent  to  rise  higher  ] 
than  subdeaeon.f  i 

We  have  before  heard  that  it  was  in  the 
monastic  schools  that  king's  sons  had  gene-  ! 
rally  received  their  education,  procul  a ; 
strepilu  otlendiculisque  aulieis,  as  the  old  ; 
w liters  say.  Here  in  effect  we  find  them  | 
along  with  those  of  the  humblest  subjects; 
and  indeedit  wasanoble  and  kingly  culture, 
which  imparted  the  sense  of  duties,  which 
dried  not  up  the  heart,  neither  rendered 
the  body  incompetent  for  exercise,  nor  the 
mind  for  the  meditation  of  moral  truths. 
From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  sons 
of  the  French  kings  were  always  brought 
up  in  monasteries,  and  generally  at  St. 
Denis,  where  they  received  a Christian 
education,  and  were  trained  to  a manly 
and  pious  discipline.  Dagobert,  son  of 
the  king  of  Austrasia,  was  educated  in  a 
monastery  of  Ireland,  and  after  a seclusion 
I of  many  years  there,  being  recalled  to  his 
j own  country,  he  became  sovereign  of  all 
I Austrasia  as  the  second  Dagobert.  Louis 
VTI.  says  of  himself  in  a certain  charter, 
“we  passed  the  time  of  our  boyhood  in  the 
cloister  of  the  church,  as  if  in  a certain 
maternal  bosom. ”I 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  emperor 
Philip,  from  having  received  his  education 
in  an  abbev,  was  said  to  have  retained  ever 
afterwards  a great  fondness  for  the  sacred 
offices.  “ He  loved  to  assist  at  them,  and 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  before  whom  is 
no  respect  of  persons,  he  used  to  appear 
with  so  little  regard  to  his  dignity,  that  he 
used  to  suffer  the  poorest  priest  or  scholar 
to  repeat  the  responses  at  his  side,  a.s  if 
ho  were  only  his  fellow-scholar.’’  This 
emperor  excelled  all  men  of  his  age  in 
chivalrous  deeds  and  renown.§  The  chro* 

* Berno  Augiens.  in  Vit.  S.  Meinrad.  11. 
f Chronic.  Montis  Screniap.  Menckenii  Script. 
Her.  Ger.  11. 

J Ap.  Script.  Fr.  xii.  90. 
f Huiter  Gcsch.  Inn.  iii.  11.  94. 
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nide  of  St  Richarius  sajs,  “that  in  this 
monastery  dukes,  counts,  sons  of  dukes, 
and  sons  of  counts,  and  sons  of  kings,  were 
educated : whatever  was  most  sublime  in 
dignity  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Francs  re- 
joiced in  having  a relation  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Richarius.  Many  of  our  abbots 
were  counts,  shining  in  nobility  of  birth  and 
strict  observers  of  the  sacred  rule."*  So  it 
was  every  where.  The  young  Count  F.lzcar 
de  Sabran  was  educated  with  the  monks  of 
the  abbey  of  Marseilles;  Co.smodc  Medici.s, 
the  father  of  his  countiy,  in  the  CuinaMo- 
lese  convent  of  the  angels  at  Florence.  T he 
books  of  the  middle  ages  contain  many 
incidental  testimonies  to  the  character  of 
1 the  students  in  the  monastic  schools.  Of 
St.  Bemward,  thirteenth  bishop  of  Hil- 
desheira,  the  old  writer  of  hislife,  Tangmar, 
says,  “When  a youth  in  the  schools,  his 
genius  and  virtue  were  admirable.  When 
I used  to  take  him  with  me  on  some 
service  without  the  monastery,  1 used  to 
be  struck  more  than  ever  with  his  extraordi- 
nary qualities,  which  at  other  times,  when 
he  was  in  tlie  midst  of  the  other  youths,  I 
could  not  so  easily  estimate.  Often  for 
the  whole  day  we  studied  on  horskback,  at 
one  time  reading  a no  less  prolix  lesson 
than  if  we  were  at  leisure  in  the  schools,  at 
another  poetizing  and  making  veiwes  by 
the  way;  thendescending  to  prosaic  ground, 
we  used  to  argue  on  questions  of  philo- 
sophy. lie  excelled  no  less  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts  than  in  all  liberal  science.  He 
wrote  beautifully, he  painted  well,  he  sculp- 
tured, and  constructed  buildings."!  Peter 
of  Blois,  writing  to  the  abbot  of  Gloucester, 
says,  "You  ask  me  whether  I knew  this 
new  bishop  of  Paris,  and  what  I think  of 
his  life  and  manners.  It  is  of  curiosity 
to  inquire  thus ; but  I know  that  the  love 
to  your  Lord  Henry  of  blessed  memorj', 
the  late  bishop  of  Worcester,  obliges  you 
to  inquire  of  us.  I knew  him  when  he  was 
a boy,  and  I devoutly  loved  him  as  a little 
scholar.  Peter  de  Vemo.  his  master,  used 
often  to  tell  me  witli  what  solicitude  and 
devotion  he  used  secretly  to  exercise  his 
boyish  years  in  works  of  piety.  As  a youth 
he  walked  in  sanctiCcation  and  honour. 
In  later  life  he  dispersed  all  his  property 
in  England  and  gave  to  the  poor,  impover- 
ishing himself  to  enrich  three  industrious 
scholars.  He  is  now  transplanted,  that 
bis  light  may  shine  to  all  men.  He  is 
nearly  related  by  blood  to  the  kings  of 

• Lib.  iii.  c.  x. 

t Vila  Bemwardi.  Ep.  Hildeab.  ap.  Leibnitz 
Script.  Bnuuv.  illosu  tom.  L 


England  and  France,  bnt  the  humility  of 
his  mind  exceeds  the  nobility  of  his  origin."* 
CiEsar  of  Heisterbach  relate.s  a vision,  dis- 
closing the  sanctity  of  a scholar.  “ In 
Bonn,"  he  says,  “ was  a certain  recluse,  who 
one  night  i>orccived  such  a light  through 
the  chinks  of  her  cell,  that  she  thought  it 
was  day.  Opening  her  window,  which 
looked  over  the  cemetery,  she  saw  over  the 
grave  of  a scholar,  who  had  been  lately 
buried,  a woman  surrounded  with  a blaze 
of  glory,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  light. 
She  tliought  she  heard  a voice  saving  that 
it  wa-s  the  mother  of  Christ  como  to  take 
away  the  martjT;  for  truly  scholars,  if  they 
live  innocently,  and  learn  with  zeal,  are 
martyrs.'! 

1 n the  third  book  we  have  seen  the  causes 
I which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  uni- 
versities, to  which  the  superiors  of  monas- 
I tic  .schools  so  unwillingly  senttheir  students. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  resist  the 
new  attraction.  So  that  Stephen  Laxing-  ■ 
ton,  an  Englishman  of  angelic  life,  the  \ 
nineteenth  abbot  of  Clairvaux.  erected,  in  j 
1‘2I0,  the  college  of  the  Bemardines,  at  i 
Paris,  for  the  students  of  that  abbey.;  The  I 
abbots  had  houses  for  their  respective  stu-  | 
dents  in  different  universities.  Those  of  j 
Trouast,  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  of  Daune, 
Dardene,  Barbery.  Daval,  Uc  Savigny,  | 
He  Mondaye,  De  St.  Barbo,  and  De  Belle 
Estoille,  had  hostels  for  their  pupils,  in  I 
tlie  university  of  Caen,  and  all  these  abbots  I 
used  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  ; 
which  was  a very  honourable  thing  to  see,  i 
adds  De  Bourguevillo.§  i 

We  before  remarked  the  extraordinary  | 
privileges  granted  with  a view  to  draw  ! 
scholars  to  these  academies.  Many  who 
had  assisted  to  destroy  tire  institutions  of 
the  middle  age, — the  houses  of  the  tem- 
plars and  of  the  leiiers,  coming  to  have  i 
doubts  as  to  their  own  mission,  founded 
colleges  for  the  poor; — little  popular  states, 
as  it  were,  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  wliich 
were  multiplied  in  a few  years.  Neverthe- 
less, these  only  seemed  to  give  occasion  to 
the  monastic  student  for  following  the 
example  of  St.  Benedict,  who,  when  a 
youth,  chose  to  forego  all  the  advantage  of 
attendance  at  the  public  schools,  to  be 
“scienter  ne.scicns  et  sapientor  indoctus," 
rather  than  sully  the  purity  of  his  soul 
hy  remaining  to  witness  the  disordered  life 
of  the  students. 

• Pet.  Bles.  EpisL  cxivi 

t xii.  46. 

! NotiL  Ab.  Ord.  Cist.  i. 
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When  the  monastery  of  Clairvaux,  in 
early  times,  first  instituted  a house  for 
students  at  Paris,  the  abbot  sent  to  the 
devout  Amulph,  abbot  of  Villiers,  to  ask 
his  assistance ; but  tlie  latter  was  astonished 
at  this  noveltv,  savs  the  chronicle,  “for  he 
knew  that  the  order  had  been  founded  in 
the  spirit  of  great  simplicity,  and  that  it 
had  continued  to  his  time  to  evince  the 
utmost  humility  and  sanctity,  and  it  seemed 
strange  that  monks  should  now  forego  the 
cloistral  exercise,  and  give  themselves  to 
the  study  of  letters.  He  considered  tlic 
words  of  the  apostle,  ‘Scientia  inflat.’  So 
he  returned  answer  that  he  would  give 
nothing ; which  the  abbot  of  Clainaux 
took  ill.  Future  generations,”  adds  Uie 
chronicle,  “ will  judge  whether  the  man  of 
God  discerned  the  truth,  and  whether  the 
same  humility  will  continue  in  religious 
houses  as  in  times  before  the  ordination  of 
such  studies.”* 

Experience  too  soon  justified  these  fore- 
bodings. The  universities  proved  a snare 
which  entangled  and  captured  many.  That 
of  Naples,  founded  by  Frederic  II.,  out  of 
spite  to  Bologna,  produced  fruits  worthy  of 
its  author,  even  while  men  of  great  merit, 
such  as  Peter  of  Ireland,  the  master  of  St. 
Thomas,  taught  philosophy  in  it.  O how 
young  Thomas,  while  studying  under  him, 
regretted  the  sweet  days  that  he  had 
passed  at  Mount-Cassino.f 

The  universities  contributed  to  create  a 
classical  mania  in  certain  cities,  and  as  an 
ingenious  author  says,  “both  in  arts  and 
letters  to  hasten  the  resurrection  of  Pagan- 
ism.”! The  universities  opposed  every 
thing  that  broke  the  spiritless  uniformity 
arising  from  the  notions  of  centralization. 
In  the  quarrel  of  the  empire  with  the 
Church,  they  almost  always  took  the  side 
of  the  temporal  power,  which  had  more 
■ seductive  presents  than  the  popedom.§ 
They  were  often  hostile  to  heroic  virtue. 
That  of  Paris  decided  against  the  maid  of 
Orleans.  They  were  not  destined  to  in- 
herit the  beatitude  of  which  we  are  yet  to 
treat.  As  tlie  agents  of  Henry  VIII.  dis- 
covered they  could  be  bought  over  for  a 
certain  sum  to  betray  justice,  though  they 
might  afterwards  turn  round  and  for  greater 
' ease  betray  the  purchasers.  The  univer- 
sity of  Paris  was  dead  before  the  revolution. 
After  Rollin,  it  produced  no  man  of  emi- 

•  Hist.  Monast.  Villaricnsis,  i.  c.  8,  ap.  Mar- 
tene,  Thes.  Anecdot,  iii. 

f Touron,  \ ie  de  St.  Thoni. 

I Kio  de  I’Ait.  Chr4tien,  445. 

$ Audin,  Vie  de  Luther,  i.  40. 
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nence.  The  bishops  did  not  confide  their 
scholars  to  it,  but  kept  them  in  their 
seminaries.  They  found  after  all  that  the 
monks  had  l>een  right  at  first. 

Philip,  abbot  of  Goodhope,  in  answer  to 
a certain  John,  formerly  a disciple  of  An- 
selm, who  after  becoming  a monk  seemed 
to  regret  the  time  of  his  studies  in  Paris, 
says,  “ Blessed  is  the  man,  not  who  hath 
heard  Master  Anselm,  or  who  hath  studied 
at  Paris,  but  whom  thou,  0 Lord,  doth 
teach  thy  law.”*  “We  can  neither  con- 
demn nor  approve  of  your  wish  to  study  at 
Bologna,”  says  Pope  Clement  IV.,  writing 
to  a clerk  named  Raymond  do  Engoyssolis, 
“for  the  name  of  study,”  he  continues, 
“taken  properly,  seems  so  fair  that  it 
soothes  the  ears  of  all  who  hear  it,  to 
whom  it  presents  either  a lover  of  study,  or 
one  studious  only  in  name,  although  often 
one  thing  is  acted  and  another  pretend- 
ed.”! “There  was  a certain  youth  at 
Daventium,”  says  Thomas  of  Kempis, 
“pursuing  his  studies  os  a scholar,  and 
sometimes  he  used  to  be  invited  and 
tempted  by  offers  of  presents  to  remove  to 
Paris : but  by  the  advice  of  devout  persons 
he  declined  exposing  himself  to  such  dan- 
gem.  Meanwhile,  it  happened  that  two  of 
his  fellow  students,  who  had  gone  from 
that  school  to  study  at  Paris,  after  a short 
time  died  there,  both  on  the  same  day. 
The  said  youth,  hearing  of  this,  was  struck 
with  the  uncertain  good  attending  scholas- 
tic things,  and  induced  to  become  a dis- 
ciple of  Christ  among  monks.”! 

“ Misericordias  Domini  in  aetemum  can- 
tabo,”  after  citing  which  words  a Saxon 
monk  exclaims.  “0  Lord  my  God,  my 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  what  mercies  hast 
thou  shown  me  from  the  beginning  of  my 
life  to  this  day.  Not  an  hour  or  moment 
has  passed  in  which  thou  hast  not  multi- 
plied upon  me  thy  mercies,  for  thou  didst 
preserve  my  infancy  and  youth,  and  give 
me  such  success  in  the  schools,  that  in 
my  eighteenth  year  I was  placed  over  sixty 
or  eighty  scholars  to  examine  them  in 
Greek.  Then  when  my  parents,  elate  with 
such  a reputation  in  Paris,  wished  me  to 
remove  to  Erfurth  for  university  studies, 
thou  didst  inspire  me  with  better  resolu- 
tions ; for  then  I began  to  think  and  say. 
If  now  I were  to  he  a doctor,  and  every 
day  to  hear  the  salutation,  Domine  Doctor, 
and  if  after  this  life  I should  descend  to 

* Epist  viL  ap.  Bulteos,  Hist.  Univers.  Par. 
tom.  ii. 

t Ap.  Baluse,  Miscellan.  tom.  iu. 

! Thom,  i Kemp.  Dialog.  Novitiomm. 
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et£nial  flames,  what  would  all  my  philo-  and  the  snares  of  evil,  and  the  arrows  of 

Bophy  and  learning  avail?  So  the  words  death,  which  pierce  the  hearts  of  the  foolish. 

euxchlike  and  omniermer  m.ade  tne  determine  So  thinks  my  John,  and  therefore  he  names 

toforsake  the  world  and  its  delights.  There-  it  an  exile.  May  you  always  esteem  it  as 

fore  the  mercies  of  God  I will  for  ever  an  exile,  and  hasten  to  your  true  country, 

sing,  who  inspired  me  with  the  good  will  There  you  will  find  face  to  face  in  the  book 

to  enter  this  holy  order.”*  of  life  not  figures  and  elements,  but  divi- 

The  monastic  students  did  not  pant  nity  and  truth  itself,  without  the  labour  of 

after  the  waters  of  the  university  with  the  reading  or  the  weariness  of  seeing,  with- 

ardour  which  impelled  the  Saxon  innova-  out  danger  of  mistake  or  error  in  undcr- 

tor  to  repair  to  Erfurth  and  Wittenberg.  standing,  without  the  care  of  retainingor  the 

" When  Arnulph  II.,  the  nineteenth  abbot  fear  of  forgetting.  O happy  school,  where 

of  Villiers,  in  the  eight  century,  was  a Christ  will  teach  our  hearts  by  the  word  of 

youth,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  sent  to  Paris  his  power ; where  we  shall  Icam,  without 

to  study,"  says  the  chronicle  of  that  abbey,  study  and  reading,  in  what  manner  we 

"rather  desiring  to  be  edified  in  charity  may  be  able  to  live  eternally  happy ! There 

than  to  be  inflated  with  science,  imitating  the  book  is  not  purchased  : the  Master  of 

the  example  of  St.  Benedict,  who  devoted  the  writings  is  not  paid.  There  is  no  cir- 

himself  wholly  to  religion,  omitting  tho  cumvention  of  disputations,  no  intrication 

schools.  Nevertheless,  at  that  time  the  of  sophisms,  but  a clear  determination  of 

monastery  had  many  students  at  Paris."!  all  questions,  and  a full  apprehension  of 

Writing  to  one  of  his  clerks,  Petrus  Cellen-  all  reasons  and  arguments.  There  life 

sis  says,  “your  place  of  exile  is  sufficiently  avails  more  than  reding,  simplicity  more 

replete  with  .joys,  however  vain.  Who  be-  than  ability.  There  no  one  is  refuted,  ex- 
sides yourself  would  not  esteem  Paris  a cepting  those  who  are  excluded : but  with 

place  of  delight,  a garden  of  plants,  a land  one  word  of  final  Judgment.  Ite  and  Venitc, 

of  first  fruits  ? Nevertheless,  in  laughing  all  objections  and  questions  are  decided 

you  have  spoken  the  truth ; for  where  there  for  ever.  I wish  that  the  sons  of  men 

are  greater  pleasures  for  the  body,  there  is  would  apply  themselves  to  these  better 

the  place  of  banishment  for  the  soul.  ‘Ubi  studios,  rather  tlian  to  vain  and  pernicious 
major  et  amplior  voluptas  coiporum,  ibi  discourses.  Certainly  they  would  find  a 

return  exilium  auimarum ; et  ubi  regnat  more  abundant  return  of  fruit,  and  a 

luxuria,  ibi  miserabiliterancillatur  et  alHi-  greater  and  more  availing  honour."* 
gitur  anima.'  O Paris,  what  a fit  place  But  it  is  time  that  wo  pass  still  more 
art  thou  for  taking  captive  and  deceiving  into  the  interior  of  the  abbey,  and  inquire 

souls!  In  thee  are  placed  the  nets  of  vice,  respecting  the  rules  and  customs  of  the 

• Johan.  Btiscbii  Liber  Reformationis  Monaster,  j ^'®tise  of  peace. 
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FTER  describing  in  minnte  de- 
tail the  miseries  that  marked 
a courtier  s life  when  Hehiy 
the  Second  was  the  English 
king,  Peter  of  Blois  concludes, 

, Bumming  all  up,  by  saying  that  “in  the 
court  there  is  no  order.  "*  Perhaps  we 
' could  not  find  a more  expressive  term  for 
' marking  the  contrast  between  the  peaceful 
life  in  cloisters  and  that  of  other  men,  than 
by  using  the  converse  of  this  sentence,  and 
saying  that  in  the  mona.stery  there  was 
order.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  indeed,  sup- 
poses order  in  the  court : but  his  distinc- 
tions make  the  contrast  no  less  striking. 
“Far  dift'erent,"  be  says,  “ is  the  order  of 
the  cloister  from  that  of  the  court : there 
you  sit  in  council  with  the  rich  in  secret 
to  sky  the  innocent ; here  you  sing,  • Non 
sedi  cum  consilio  vanitatis,  et  cum  inipiis  i 
non  sedebo.’  There  your  right  hand  is 
fullofgifis;  here  you  wash  your  hands  with 
the  innocent.  There  the  poor  arc  robbed ; 
here  to  the  poor  free  offerings  are  made. 
There  the  sinner  is  praised  in  the  desires 
of  bis  soul;  here  the.just  man  is  blessed, "f  : 
Perhaps  again  we  could  not  better  pourtray  i 
the  cheerful  diversity  incident  to  the  clois- 
tral order  than  by  confronting  it  with  the 
striking  picture  of  its  csiict  op|>osite.  which  . 
Tick  produces  as  the  vision  of  a reprobate. 
“In  the  numerous  vast  h.alls,  swarms  of 
men."  he  says,  “were  sitting,  standing,  or 
walking  about,  all  in  the  same  state  of  de- 
plorable woe.  And  no  variety,  no  division 
of  time,  no  hour,  no  day  or  night  changed 
this  melancholy  inonolonousness.  One  so- 
litary amusement  was  there.  Now  and 
then  some  one  reminded  the  others  of  their 
former  faith  ; how  during  a short  time 
they  had  feanxl  and  worshipped  God.  Then 
a louil  burst  of  laughter,  as  at  a most  por-  . 
teutons  absurdity,  peided  through  the  hall. 

I Afterwards  they  all  grew  grave,  atul  some 
strove  with  all  their  faculties  to  call  back 
the  reverence  and  sanctity  of  their  former 

• Pet.  Blcfl.  xW. 

t llugu  de  St.  Viet.  De  Clatutro  Animir,  Lib. 
ii.  16. 


feelings,  but  in  vain.”  In  the  monastery 
the  rule  was  variety  in  unifonnity,  and  the 
consequences  were  peaceful  joy,  and  hope 
that  never  withered.  “ Recollect,”  says  St. 
Basil  to  a fallen  virgin,  “ recollect  the 
tranquil  days,  and  the  illuminated  nights, 
and  the  spiritual  chaunts,  and  the  sonorous 
psalmody,  and  the  holy  prayers.”*  “What- 
ever is  done  by  the  monks,"  says  a great 
English  philosopher,  " is  incited  by  an 
adequate  motive.  Their  time  is  regularly 
distributed ; one  duty  succeeds  another, 
so  that  they  are  not  left  open  to  the  dis- 
traction of  unguided  choice,  nor  lost  in  the 
shades  of  listless  inactivity.  There  is  a 
certain  task  to  be  performed  at  an  appro- 
priated hour  ; and  their  toils  are  cheerful, 
j because  they  consider  them  as  acts  of  piety, 
by  which  they  are  always  advancing  to- 
wards cnilless  felicity. ”f  The  hours  in 
monastic  life  deserv  ed  the  appellation  given 
to  them  by  the  Pathngorean  poet,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  three  sisters,  “ Good-legis- 
lation. Justice,  and  Peace.”  which  were 
also  called  hours,  from  time  being  essen- 
tial to  the  e.vercisc  of  their  respective  func- 
tions.j  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  monas- 
tic nile.  order,  variety,  and  peace. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  primitive 
rules  of  the  oriental  monks  were  those  of 
St.  Anthony,  St.  Macaire,  St.  Hilarion, 
and  St.  Pachomius.  In  the  last  half  of 
the  fourth  century  the  rule  of  St.  Basil 
gave  greater  regularity  to  the  monastic  in- 
stitution. St.  Augustin  found  monks  in 
Italy,  and,  in  fact,  the  monastic  order  was 
soon  spread  over  the  west.  In  a work  of 
the  fifth  century  we  read,  "These  men 
generally  live  in  remote  places,  even  when 
they  reside  in  cities.  Their  conversation 
is  without  ostentation  : they  have  one  place 
of  assembling ; they  are  humbly  clad  ; they 
care  not  how  vile  may  be  their  food  and 
drink;  they  have  appointed  hours  for  sing- 
ing psalms  and  hymns  to  God;  they  fast 
till  evening;  they  sleep  upon  rushes,  and 

• Epbt.  45. 
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! during  the  night,  there  are  stated  vigils  and 
I times  of  prayer.  They  never  mistake  the 
approach  of  day,  but  the  first  dawn  raises 
them  and  matutinal  devotion  is  exercised 
in  offering  praise  to  God.”*  There  were, 
however,  then  various  orders  in  the  west. 
The  Italian  monks  generally  followed  the 
rule  of  St.  Basil,  but  in  Gaul  each  great 
monastery  gave  name  to  a certain  class  as 
i following  the  customs  of  that  chief  house, 
which  in  the  sixth  ccntuiy  all  lapsed  into 
the  holy  institute  of  St.  Benedict.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  at  Nurcia,  a 
few  leagues  east  from  Spoleto,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  St.  Benedict  the  great 
was  bom,  the  patriarch  of  the  western 
monks.  At  Subiaco,  and  in  twelve  other 
monasteries  built  by  him,  he  left  a certain 
form  of  order,  but  gave  no  laws  or  precepts 
to  bind  tliese  in  union  round  a common 
centre,  according  to  the  idea  which  had 
originated  with  Pachomius,  but  which  had 
become  nearly  obsolete,  each  monastery 
following  the  rules  of  its  own  abbot.f 
There  were  nearly  as  many  rules  as 
there  were  cells  and  monasteries  ; yet  all 
were  united  in  peace  and  charity.  There 
was  supposed  to  be  but  one  order  of 
monks  in  the  Church.  Three  centuries 
after  the  great  Benedict,  in  the  year  T.'il, 
the  second  of  that  name  was  bom.  St. 
Benedict  of  Aniane  was  by  race  a Goth; 
he  was  bred  a page  in  the  court  of  Pepin- 
le-Bref,  became  a warrior,  and  served  in 
many  of  the  expeditions  of  Charlemagne, 
In  774  he  renounced  the  world  and  be- 
came a monk  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Seine, 
from  which  he  passed  afterwards  to  that 
of  Aniane,  where  he  became  abbot.  He 
it  was  who  conceived  the  plan  of  reducing 
the  rites  of  all  the  different  monasteries 
to  one  common  standard.  This  great 
work  was  begun  at  the  solemn  assembly 
of  the  abbots  of  the  western  empire  at 
Aix-la-Ch.ipclle.  The  wai-s  and  troubles 
of  the  ninth  century  revived,  however, 
the  confusion,  which  was  not  finally  re- 
moved till  the  rise  of  the  celebrated  con- 
gregation of  Cluny  under  Odo.  The  mle 
of  St  Benedict  used  to  be  called  xar' 
fhe  holy  mle,  both  by- 
councils  and  chapters.  Mabillon  proves 
against  Maresham,  that  the  first  monks  of 
England  followed  this  mle,;  which  St. 
Boniface  introduced  into  Germany,  Kero, 
a monk  of  St  Gall,  translating  it  into  the 
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barbarous  idiom  of  that  people.*  The  one 
name  of  monks,  therefore,  began  to  be  dis- 
tinguished into  various  branches  et  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  con- 
gregation of  Cluny,  on  account  of  customs 
superinduced  to  the  mle  of  St.  Benedict, 
began  to  be  called  the  order  of  Cluny,  tlie 
chief  features  being  the  subjection  of  other 
monasteries  to  the  abbot  of  Cluny.  In 
the  eleventh  century  succeeded  the  con- 
gregation of  Camaldoli,  founded  by  St. 
Koimiald;  that  of  Vallambrosa  by  St.  John 
Gualbert,  that  of  Cisteaux  by  St.  Itobert, 
and  many  others  which  were  all  subject  to 
the  mle  of  St.  Benedict;  so  that  until  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  rise  of  the 
ilendicant  orders,  there  was  but  one  order 
of  monks  ; for  though  there  were  the  titles 
of  Cluny,  Camaldoli,  and  others,  yet  these 
were  all  confederated  in  the  union  of  one 
rule.  The  habits  indeed  were  different : 
the  ancient  Benedictines  wearing  black, 
whence  they  were  called  the  black  monks; 
the  Cistercians  at  first  grey,  and  afterwards 
white.  Hence  St.  Bernard,  in  his  Apology 
to  the  Abbot  William,  says,  “ Unum  ordi- 
nem  professions  teneo,  ccteros  caritate 
but  there  was  still  but  one  genius  of  the 
ancient  monastic  order,  and  one  object  with 
them  all. 

What  now  was  in  general  the  funda- 
mental character  of  all  monastic  mles?  It 
was  an  adaptation  to  the  end  of  procuring  a 
pacific  life  in  common  for  men,  whose 
years  were  to  be  spent  in  contemplating  or 
in  announcing  their  benignant  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  either  as  being  bom  or  nursed,  or 
as  teaching,  or  fasting,  or  preaching,  or 
labouring,  or  dying,  or  rising  again,  or  as- 
cending to  heaven,  or  coming  again  to 
judgment  When  a Benedictine  monk 
first  subscribed  his  engagement,  he  laid 
the  instmmont  on  the  altar,  repeating, 
“ Suscipe  me,  Domine,  secundum  eloquium 
tuum,  et  vivam:  et  non  confundas  me 
ab  expectuione  mea  1"  These  words  having 
been  thrice  repeated  by  the  assembled 
brethren,  the  newly  professed  prostrated 
himself  at  the  feet  of  each  monk  in  suc- 
cession, beseeching  him  to  pray  for  him. 
and  as  he,  was  raised  by  each  he  rec-cived 
the  kiss  of  peace.  “The  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict,” says  Michelet,  contrasting  it  with 
that  of  St.  Columban,  which  soon  perished 
through  its  excess  of  mysticism,  '‘is  a rule 
of  good  sense,  a rule  of  labour,  grave  and 
practical."  As  the  above  terms  of  sub- 
scription indicate,  it  is  a rale  conformable 
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to  the  word  of  God.  Similarly  again,  in 
the  rule  of  St  Francis  there  is  nothing  but 
what  is  prescribed  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
as  the  blessed  Cssarius  de  Spira  shows.  The 
seraphic  father  only  says,  “The  rule  and 
life  of  the  friars  minor  consists  in  obser\'ing 
the  holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord  .lesus  Christ, 
living  in  obedience,  without  property,  and 
in  chastity.”  Berdhrdine,  general  of  the 
Capuchins,  says,  in  bis  apology  to  Cardinal 
Sanseverino,  “ The  perfection  of  tlie  sera- 
phic and  evangelic  rule  consists  not  in 
syllables  or  sentences,  but  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."*  The  order  of  the  bare-footed  Car- 
melites offered,  as  St  Theresa  said,  "these 
three  steps  to  Christian  perfection,  poverty 
in  common,  retreat  from  the  world,  and 
manual  labour."  “ In  correction,  and  ad- 
monition, and  discipline,"  say  the  Pns- 
monstratensian  statutes,  “all  is  to  be  done 
according  to  the  rule,  ‘Cum  dilectione 
hominum  et  odio  vitiorum.'"!  John  An- 
drsea,  a most  eminent  lawyer,  when  in 
Rome,  examined  the  statutes  of  the  Car- 
thusians, and  then  said,  that  he  bad  never 
read  or  beard  of  any  drawn  up  witli  greater 
discretion,  sobriety,  humility,  or  charity 
than  these ; and  soon  afterwards  with  his 
patrimony  he  built  the  Carthusian  monas- 
tery of  Bologna-l  “ On  entering  a religious 
order,"  says  Father  Judde,  “a  man  finds 
that  the  rule  ha.s  only  developed  what  he 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  read  in  his 
own  heart.”  Thus  before  the  constitutions 
of  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis  Xavier  governed 
in  India  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  holy  founder  did  in  Europe.  The  first 
fathers,  on  receiving  the  constitutions, 
found  that  they  had  themselves  had  the 
same  thoughts.!  A modem  French  au- 
thor,||  alluding  to  the  reform  instituted  by 
St  Benedict  of  Aniane,  produces  some  of 
the  minute  articles  which  were  designed 
for  the  domestic  regulation  of  monasteries, 
respecting  habits  and  diet,  and  tlicn  com- 
plains that  these  are  miserable  prescrip- 
tioDB,  quite  foreign  to  a religious  sentiment 
or  moral  institution.  But  l^e  should  have 
observed,  that  these  precepts  began  by  en- 
forcing attention  to  the  original  rules  which 
bad  extorted  his  praise,  and  though  to  a 
professor  before  a promiscuous  assembly 
these  minute  articles  might  seem  trifling, 
to  any  experienced  superior,  who  had  to 
govern  a number  of  men  living  in  one 
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house,  they  would  probably  appear  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  material  element  of  a 
religious  community.  The  prescribing  a 
particular  diet  for  each  season,  the  pro- 
hibition of  indiscriminate  bleeding,  and 
the  providing  peculiar  indulgences  for  the 
sick  or  delicate,  or  even  the  regulating  the 
hours  of  opening  and  shutting  the  gates 
by  the  alternation  of  certain  months,  fur- 
nish weak  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that 
the  monastic  institution  had  lost  its  gran- 
deur, and  hail  become  full  of  puerilities 
and  servitude.  The  superiors  of  religious 
houses  knew  perfectly  well  the  distinction 
which  this  historian  seems  to  propose  as 
the  result  of  his  own  philosophy.  “ Habe- 
tis  dilectissimi;  you  have  here,  my  beloved, 
according  to  your  request,  certain  customs 
which  we  observe,  in  which  arc  many  mean 
and  minute  things,  which  perhaps  ought 
not  to  be  written,  unless  because  your  love 
was  resolved  to  judge  nothing,  but  to  em- 
brace whatever  was  prepared.”  So  speaks 
Father  Ouigo,  prior  of  the  Cartlmsians,  at 
the  end  of  his  “Customs,”  about  forty-four 
years  after  the  foundation  of  the  order  by 
St.  Bruno.*  Indeed,  the  fourth  chapter 
of  tlie  first  book  of  this  collection,  treating 
on  the  spirit  and  end  of  this  order,  sup- 
plies an  lulmirahlo  answer  to  such  objeo- 
tious.  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  while  showing 
that  tlie  discipline  of  tlie  body  is  useless 
without  tlie  discipline  of  the  mind,  ob- 
senes,  that  “where  exterior  discipline  is 
wanting,  the  interior  certainly  cannot  be 
maintained.”!  “Every  power,”  says  St 
Thomas,  “ which  can  be  ordained  to  action 
requires  habit  by  which  it  may  be  well 
disposed  to  act,  and  therefore  habit  is 
necessary  to  the  will,  which  is  an  intellec- 
tual power. ”J  The  object  of  the  monastic 
regulations  was  to  produce  habit 

The  wisest  politicians  have  admitted 
that  the  best  way  of  learning  how  to  govern 
a state  well  was  to  study  the  constitution 
of  religious  orders.  Their  soul,  indeed, 
was  obedience,  without  which,  as  the  his- 
torian of  the  Cartlmsians  says,  “not  even 
the  desert  could  yield  peace,”  and  therefore 
St.  Bruno  renounced  that  sweet  solitude 
at  tlie  voice  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.!  But 
for  men  humble  and  gentle,  as  even  the 
profane  historian  remarks,  “ the  sendee  of 
the  Church  was  a true  liberty. 'H'  The  ser- 
vices and  practices  of  religion  exalt  and 
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ennoble,  and  correspond  with  those  lofty 
sentiments  of  the  dignity  of  our  origin, 
which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  men  who  collected  the  traditions  of 
antiquity,  while  those  of  the  world  seem 
often  invented,  in  order  to  degrade  and 
humiliate  men,  while,  by  flattering  the 
passions,  they  reconcile  them  to  tlie  vile- 
ness and  absurdity  of  the  offices  required. 
“Why  should  monastic  obedience  seem 
grievous?"  asks  a master  of  novices.  "What 
a hard  obedience  do  unhappy  men  render 
in  the  world,  without  any  consolation  or 
fruit  from  it!"*  The  motto  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratoire  might  have  been 
that  of  all  the  religious  houses,  “Ici  I on 
obeit  sans  dependre,  et  Ton  gouveme"  sans 
commander.”  The  monastic  rules  excluded 
despotism.  “For  no  superior  or  subject,” 
says  Peter  of  Blois,  "is  it  lawful  to  follow 
his  own  will ; for  tlie  legislator  of  monks 
prescribed,  as  if  by  a general  edict,  that  all 
should  follow  tlie  rule  as  their  master ; 
and  from  this  law  neither  the  abbot  nor 
the  prior  is  excepted,  "f  In  point  of  fact, 
too,  the  government  of  monks  was  full  of 
indulgence  and  condescension.  Seldom 
could  they  address  their  superior  in  words 
like  those  of  Eurylochus  in  the  name  of 
his  companions  to  Ulysses,  complaining  of 
his  iron  nature  in  ordering  them  to  wander 
all  the  night  long  ; — 
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William  of  .Tumiege  says  of  Robert, 
abbot  of  St.  Evroul,  who  established  a 
monastery  on  the  shores  of  Calabria,  that 
“ he  disdained  his  own  bo<ly,  but  supplied 
all  who  were  subject  to  him  with  footl  and 
clothing  in  abundance,  while  endeavouring 
to  maintain  their  hearts  under  a regular 
discipline.''^ 

"it  is  not  for  me,”  says  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, abbot  of  Cluny,  “ to  deter  novices, 
and  by  my  probation  of  a year  cause  them 
to  be  rejected  for  ever.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
refuse  to  supply  meat  and  drink,  and 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries,  according 
to  tlie  diversity  of  infirmities,  climate,  and 
times,  lest,  while  I do  not  render  to  man 
what  is  man's,  he  cannot  render  to  God 
what  is  Sod's.  Nor  shall  charity  give 
place  here  to  the  dictates  of  a proud  super- 
stition.”||  “Nothing  is  contrary  to  tlic 
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rules,”  he  says  again,  “which  is  done  from 
charity;  if  we  change  or  modify  some 
minor  regulations,  we  do  it  for  the  good  of 
others  ; and  we  broadly  reply  to  those  who 
accuse  us  of  innovation,  that  charity  justi- 
fies and  calls  for  such  disirensations."* 
The  cloister,  notwithstanding  the  strictness 
of  its  discipline,  did  not  furnish  an  excep- 
tion to  the  result  whifch  a modem  author 
ascribes  to  the  organization  of  society  in 
the  middle  ages,  saying,  in  allusion  to  it, 
“Jamais  I'individu  n'a  tant  vecu.”  We 
find  that  the  monastic  superiors  followed 
the  method  of  Pythagoras,  who  used  to 
adopt  a different  mode  of  discipline  with 
different  persons.  When  .-Vbaris  the  Scy- 
thian came  from  the  Hyperboreions,  ad- 
vanced in  age,  a priest  of  .\pollo,  and 
versed  in  sacred  things,  though  rude  and 
uncultivated  in  Greek  discipline,  he  did 
not  lead  him  about  first  through  various 
contemplations,  but  dispensed  with  the 
long  silence  and  the  long  hearing,  and  at 
once  admitted  him  to  familiarity  with  his 
doctrines.f  The  priors  of  the  middle  ages 
acted  thus.  When  Count  Guigo  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  the 
holy  Abbot  Hugo,  knowing  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  delicately  from  a boy, 
and  was  accustomed  to  have  only  soft  furs 
or  silk  next  his  skin,  granted  him  a dis- 
jx'nsation  from  wearing  the  usual  coarse 
woollen  vest ; for  he  foresaw  that  he  who 
was  first  in  the  secular  warfare  would  no 
less  desire  to  contend  with  the  best  in  the 
spiritual,  and  so  the  event  proved.”!  St. 
Adolhard,  in  the  nintli  century,  though 
the  names  of  the  brethren  were  inscribed 
in  his  heart,  yet  hatl  always  a certain 
number  of  them  written  on  a tablet,  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  sedu- 
lously examine  and  study  tlie  manners  of 
each,  as  thinking  that  he  would  have  to 
answer  for  them  in  judgment.  Therefore, 
knowing  what  was  peculiarly  expedient  for 
each,  he  provided  what  was  conducive  to 
their  salvation.!  Orderic’  Vitalis  says  of 
Theodoric  the  first  abbot  of  Ouche.  in  the 
eleventh  century,  “he  admitted  men  of 
different  ages  and  degrees  to  conversion 
under  the  rule  of  tlie  holy  Father  Benedict. 
Ho  led  humbly  to  follow  n better  life  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  Goufroi,  Rainaud, 
Foulques,  and  some  other  learned  gram- 
marians. He  treated  with  goodness  the 
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old  man  Riculphe,  and  the  countir  priest 
Roger,  the  gardener  Durand,  and  some 
other  simple  disciples.  He  trained  also 
to  the  art  of  reading  rvell,  singing  and 
writing,  and  other  useful  works,  proper  for 
the  servants  of  God,  Herbert  and  Rerenger, 
Goscelin  and  Rodulphe,  Gislebert,  Ber- 
nard, Richard,  and  Guillaume,  and  many 
other  young  men  of  good  dispositions : in 
fine,  many  of  the  peasants  seeing  such 
zeal  and  sanctity,  found  also  tlieir  salvation 
there.”*  St.  Bernard  advising  Turstin, 
archbishop  of  York,  to  hold  what  he  holds, 
and  exhibit  a monk  in  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity, adds,  “ that  if  some  latent  cause 
should  compel  him.  or  the  Lord  Pope  in- 
dulge his  desire  of  quiet,  he  advises  him 
not  to  be  deterred  by  reported  asperity  of 
food  or  clothing  or  poverty,  provided  he 
may  pass  where  he  can  hope  to  find  greater 
purity ; and  moreover  that  in  houses  of 
this  kind  souls  are  in  such  a manner  con- 
sulted for,  that  according  to  age  and  weak- 
ness a fitting  care  of  bodies  is  never 
denied."!  St.  Bernard  furnishes  a remark- 
able instance  of  the  forbearance  of  monastic 
superiors  in  his  own  conduct  towards  Nico- 
laus. tlie  notary,  a cheat  and  impostor, 
who  left  the  Cistercians  under  him,  carrying 
off  books  and  money ; having  frequently 
forged  letters  in  his  name,  from  having 
possession  of  his  seal.  St.  Bernard  says 
that  he  had  tong  known  the  man,  but  had 
wailed  for  his  conversion  or  open  declara- 
tion of  treachery.*  It  was  characteristic, 
however,  of  all  monastic  rules  to  imply  a 
state  of  life  from  which  no  doubt  men  of 
the  luxurious  habits  belonging  to  the 
modem  civilization  recoil  with  a kind  of 
horror,  as  from  an  austerity  which  neither 
reason  nor  religion  sanction ; though  a 
little  consideration  would  lead  any  unpre- 
judiced mind  to  a conclusion  widely  diffe- 
rent from  theirs,  so  clear  is  the  truth 
observed  by  St.  Augustin,  that  it  “is easier 
for  those  who  love  God  to  retrench  their 
cupidities  than  it  is  for  those  who  love  the 
world  to  satisfy  them.'l  “We  are  apt 
enough," says  a late  historian,  "to  ridietde 
the  austere  observances  of  some  orders; 
yet  we  may  be  assured  that  without  such 
austerities  monastic  piety  could  not  long 
subsist.  Those  who  live  on  the  luxuries 
of  nature  will  receive  the  yoke  of  the 
passions.  "II 

Having  already  alluded  to  the  belief  and 
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practice  of  men  in  ages  of  faith  in  this  re- 
spect, I shall  now  pass  on  hastily ; only 
observing,  by  the  way,  that  even  the  an- 
cient philosophers  practised  acts  of  self-de- 
nial to  teach  them  patience  and  endurance, 
as  Socrates  was  known  to  have  done.*' 
Homer,  as  Cardan  remarks,  makes  his 
Ulysses  not  courageous,  for  he  prefers  Ajax 
to  him  ; not  strong  or  swift,  for  he  makes 
Aehilles  superior  to  him  ; not  rich,  for  he 
gives  the  first  place  to  Priam;  not  power- 
ful. for  he  subjects  him  to  Agamemnon  : 
but  he  R-scribes  to  him  the  virtue  of  en- 
durance.! Not  alone  with  the  mysterious 
depths  of  religion,  but  also  with  all  that 
is  great  and  heroic  among  men,  was  the 
austerity  of  the  cloistral  life  in  harmony  ; 
and  hence  it  was  a popular  saving  of  the 
middle  ages,  as  wo  learn  from  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor.  “ That  a soldier  and  a monk  wear 
the  same  cloth.";  The  mild  and  delicious 
graces  of  faith  would  never  have  been  seen 
in  the  world,  if  there  had  not  been  also 
witnessed,  as  Hugoof  St.  Victor  says,  "the 
sackcloth  of  Jerome ; the  tunic  of  Bene- 
dict ; the  mat  of  Eulalius ; the  tears  of 
Arsenius ; the  nakedness  of  Paul ; the  pot 
of  EIisha.§ 

Men  of  counterfeit  gaiety,  who  live  in 
the  crowd,  though  often  heard  to  exclaim, 

“ 0 how  full  of  briars  is  this  working-day 
world  !”  are  filled  with  sadness  on  visiting 
a Carthusian  or  Cistercian  house,  from 
believing  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
serene  abodes,  inaccessible  to  bitter  care, 
are  in  a state  more  wretched  than  the 
general  infelicity  of  man ; they  even  evince 
displeasure,  declaring  loudly  that  they  do 
not  pity  them,  since  by  their  choice  of  life, 
they  have  brought  that  misery  on  them- 
selves. But  we  have  only  to  wait  a little 
to  be  convinced  of  their  error : for  the  wind 
of  adversity,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to  blow 
upon  that  smiling  surface,  and  then  all 
is  visibly  reversed.  Let  the  moment  of 
reflection  come ; who  are,  then,  the  self- 
tormented  ? Will  it  be  for  them  to  com- 
passionate the  monks  ? Morality  may 
spare  her  grave  concern,  and  her  kind  sus- 
picions. They  will  have  to  say  of  them 
what  the  Book  of  Wisdom  affirms  of  the 
just:  “HU  autem  sunt  in  pace."  And  if 
the  scene  is  so  quickly  altered  in  the  pre* 
sent  dark,  uncertain  life,  where  a blow,  or 
a sickness,  or  any  political  convulsion,  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  dissipated  and  (he 
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religious  change  parts,  in  regard  even  to 
the  external  condition, — what  will  be  the 
contrast  hereafter,  when  every  one  will  be 
obUgcd  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  with- 
out  having  any  longer  the  power  to  make 
a choice  1 This, — this  was  the  reflection 
that  reconciled  men  in  ages  of  faith  to  the 
austerity  of  cloisters.  “O  what  folly,’’  ex- 
claims an  ascetic,  “to  fear  the  monastic 
discipline,  and  not  the  flames  of  inextin- 
guishable, eternal  fire  ! Ah ! there  is  too 
great  a dilTerence  between  the  humble 
habits  of  monks  and  the  ghastly  aspect  of 
demons ; between  the  devout  chant  of  the 
religious  and  the  intolerable  wailing  of  the 
damned.”* 

The  habits  of  the  monastic  order  were 
not  the  inventions  of  caprice,  but  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  which  determined  what 
dress  was  most  simple,  ceconomical,  and 
conducive  to  the  puq)oses  of  the  life  to  be 
pursued  by  monks.  Paul  IV.,  on  his 
election  to  the  papal  chair,  being  mindful 
of  the  ancient  friendship  which,  from  -ten- 
der years,  c.xisted  between  him  and  Jerome 
Suessanus,  the  hermit  of  Monte  Corona, 
sent  orders  to  him  to  come  to  Koine.  I’he 
obedient  man  arrived,  and  was  received 
by  the  pope  with  a joyful  countenance. 
After  embracing  him,  the  pontijf,  raising 
him  up,  said,  “What  covering  is  tliis, 
Jerome?  What  austerity  is  this?  It  is 
too  vile : you  must  lay  it  aside.”  ’Phe  old 
man  answered,  “ Holy  Father  ! when  clad  I 
in  this  habit,  I can  walk  mom  easily 
amidst  the  oaks  and  brushwood ; nor  would 
any  other  be  suitable  to  a penitent.”  “You 
shall  Ije  no  longer  in  the  woods  and  desert." 
said  the  pope ; “ but  you  shall  remain  here 
with  us,  and  from  a hermit  become  a car- 
dinal.” Prostrate  instantly  on  the  earth 
the  old  man  fell;  and,  with  tears,  im- 
plored the  pontiff  not  to  execute  such  a 
resolution ; declaring  that  he  knew  of  no 
happiness  beyond  the  solitude  of  the  desert. 
The  pope  found  that  it  would  be  too  griev- 
ous to  press  him  farther:  so  the  holy  man 
returned  in  triumph  to  his  cell  in  the 
woods.  This  is  that  blessed  Hieronymus 
Suessanus,  styled  always  “ the  hermit  of 
Monte  Corona  who  refused  the  cardinal's 
hat.”  He  was  an  excellent  physician,  and 
skilled  in  the  healing  art,  on  which  he  had . 
expressly  written.!  Nevertheless,  though 
“^e  brushwood”  accounted  for  much,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  was  a 
true  connection  between  the  solemn  re- 
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ligious  habit  an4  the  spirit  of  the  monastic 
orders.  “A  vain  heart,”  says  St.  Bernard, 

“ induces  a note  of  vanity  in  the  body ; 
and  the  external  superfluity  is  an  index  of 
the  interior.”  There  was  besides,  perhaps, 
a certain  tradition  of  antiquity,  which  was 
not  witliout  its  influence,  in  the  original 
choice  of  colour;  for,  though  one  cannot 
suppose  that  the  example  of  Pythagoras, 
who  used  to  wear  a white  habit,*  w’as  kept 
in  vdew,  yet  many  of  the  first  Christians, 
who  passed  from  the  schools  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  retained  their  habit,  may  be 
presumed  to  have  handed  down  some 
general  notion  as  to  the  kind  most  suitable 
to  the  life  which  corresponded,  in  the 
Church,  with  that  of  their  former  condition. 

St.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  says,  that  Plato 
follows  Moses,  in  praising  white  garments 
as  most  proper  for  peaceful  men,  who  are 
children  of  light. f Isaiah,  he  says,  went 
barefoot ; Elias  and  St.  John  the  Baptist 
were  coarsely  clad.J  Popular  local  usage 
dictatcxl,  in  later  times,  the  choice  of  the 
seraphic  father ; though  poets  found  it 
suitable  to  an  angel  as  to  him  who  did 
open  the  gate  of  purgatory  : of  whom  they 
say, — 

“ Ashes,  or  earth,  ta’en  dry  out  of  the  ground. 

Were  of  one  colour  with  the  robe  he  wore.” 

“'I’ho  fewer  things  a man  wants  the 
! nearer  ho  is  to  Cod,”  replied  Socrates,  to 
one  who  ridiculed  his  custom  of  walking 
barefoot,  and  having  but  one  dress  for 
summer  and  winter.  Sublime  answer ! 
^Yliich  ought  to  content  those  methinks 
who  now  disdain  the  habit  in  which  Dante  * 
wished  to  die.  But,  in  these  most  giddy 
times,  men,  who  (xmld  endure  to  bear  the  | 
appellation,  would  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  wearing  the  canonized  habit  of  a monk; 
which,  of  old,  was  of, itself  an  indication, 
both  of  the  obedience  and  the  charity  of, 
its  wearer:  for  it  was  assuredly  an  act  of> 
charity  to  let  men  see,  by  the  very  raiment 
with  which  they  clothed  themsdves,  that/ 
they  were  still  in  the  midst  of  them,  those 
who  followed  in  the  narrow  track  of  saintly . 
founders,  bound  together,  in  a venerable 
society  to  preserve,  not  so  much  the  pro- 
perty or  the  exemptions,  which  might  have 
become  even  peniicious,  as  the  spirit  of 
the  holy  orders  of  St.  Benedict  and  St 
Francis,  so  inseparably  connected  with  a 
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literal  observanre  of  their  rulea.  “ I knew 
many  young  men,"  gays  Father  Elzear 
I'Archer,  a Franciscan,  “who,  from  having 
only  beheld  certain  preachers  of  our  order 
in  the  pulpit,  before  they  had  pronounced 
a word,  were  already  converted  in  their 
hearts,  and  had  resolved  to  leave  the  world, 
merely  by  the  force  of  these  men's  counte- 
nances. Hence  it  is  so  ofum  said,  that  our 
habit  of  itself  preaches ; and  that  it  has 
a thousand  tongues,  each  the  most  elo- 
quent.”* 

The  fasts  and  abstinence,  as  regulated 
in  the  monasteries,  were  far  from  being 
contrary  to  what  the  philosophy  of  the  an- 
cients deemed  wise  and  e.xpedient.  Amidst 
banquets  like  the  Syracusan  and  Italic 
tables,  that  Plato  condemned,  men  may 
now  speak  disdainfully  of  them  and  obtain 
^plau.se  ; but,  with  such  manners,  it  will 
be  still  true  to  say,  in  the  words  of  that 
philosopltcr,  that  no  man  under  heaven 
can  ever  be  wi.se.f  Pythagoras  prescribed 
ab.stiuence  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  from 
being  convinced  that  the  juice  of  meat 
tended  to  render  wickedness  robust.  “Who 
knows  not,”  adds  a great  French  physi- 
cian " that  men  fasting  are  more  disposed 
for  meditation ; and  that,  after  a feast, 
the  mind  is  weakened.  The  art  of  absti- 
nence is  the  art  of  living  well.”I  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  remarks,  “that 
much  food  produces  indolence,  and  ob- 
livion, and  stupidity  and  Alanus  de 
Insulis  does  not  confine  the  evil  to  the 
soul,  for  he  says,  “ Do  you  know  whence 
come  infirmities  of  body  and  mind?  cer- 
tainly it  is  from  excess  of  food,  and  the 
deluge  of  potations."||  Hence  the  saying 
of  the  middle  ages : “ Plures  crapula  quam 
gladius."  Uesides,  it  was  impossible  that 
men  of  gentle  and  refined  natures  shotild 
not  love  and  adore  that  Orphic  life,  inno- 
cent and  primeval,  free  from  the  slaughter 
and  the  blood  of  animals.  “ The  less  one 
seeks,"  moreover,  as  Hugo  of  SL  Victor 
says,  in  commenting  on  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustin,  “ the  more  strictly  one  lives,  the 
happier  one  is : for  an  abstemious  life 
kills  vices,  extinguishes  desires,  nourishes 
virtues,  strengthens  the  soul,  and  elevates 
the  mind  to  celestial  things.”  With  what 
horror  men  in  the  ndddle  ages  regarded 
the  shame  and  sin  of  gluttony,  may  bo 
witnessed  in  the  curious  letter  of  Peter  of 
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Tllois  to  Richard  of  Salisbury.*  Truly,  if 
we  abide  by  the  sentence  of  their  philoso- 
phy, there  ought  to  he  no  hesitation  in 
deciding  between  the  simple  diet  of  the 
monks,  and  the  luxurious  grandeur  of 
worldly  tables,  as  described  by  Le  Grand 
d'Aussy,  from  the  pages  of  Froissart  and 
other  old  authors  ; between  those  of  “ vora- 
cious Burgundy,  loving  feasts,''  and  the 
boards  of  that  austere  community  of 
Citeaux,  reviving  the  manners  to  which 
the  Church  alludes  in  the  vesper  hymn 
for  the  feast  of  all  the  saints  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order ; — 

“Vobia  olua  cibaria 
I'ucrc,  Tcl  legumina; 

Poltimque  lympha  prerbuit, 

Humusque  dura  lectulum." 

Antiphanes,  the  Delian  physician,  said  that 
one  cause  of  the  diseases  of  men  was  the 
diversity  of  food  ; and  Cardan,  in  the  same 
capacity,  speaks  of  the  excellence  of  fish, 
os  being  simple  and  light  nourishment! 
St.  Bonaventura,  accordingly,  observes  that 
monks  in  tire  cloister,  in  consequence  of 
their  temperate  and  austere  life,  generally 
live  to  a great  age.J  In  monasteries  of 
Carthusians,  as  an  historian  of  that  order 
observes,  it  is  common  to  find  fathers  of 
eighty  and  a hundred  years  of  age, — wit- 
nesses that  their  discipline  does  not  impair 
the  strength  of  nature.§  The  Pere  de 
Geramb  remarked  monks  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Catharine,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
and  ninety-six  years,  showed  all  the  vigour 
of  youth.  The  common  opinion,  that  the 
Carthusians  take  a vow  to  abstain  from 
meat  absolutely,  is  without  foundation: 
for  there  is  nothing  in  their  statutes  to 
forbid  them  from  eating  it  in  cases  of 
necessity.il  Father  Elzear  I’Archer,  the 
Franciscan,  after  observing  how  abstinence 
is  conducive  to  health,  says,  “ if  it  were 
not  for  their  life  being  sapped  at  the  foun- 
dations, which  are  the  feet,  in  consequence 
of  the  ice  and  rock  and  craggy  paths  wbdeh 
they  have  to  pass  over.  I believe  that  our 
poor  friars,  from  being  so  abstemious, 
would  live  to  be  so  old  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  knock  them  on  the  head  at 
last.H  “ Why  do  philosophers  and  hermits 
live  longer  than  other  men  ?”  is  a question 
put  by  Cardan ; who  replies,  “ Because 
they  lead  a simple,  abstemious  life,  in  har- 
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mony  with  nature.”*  In  fact,  the  monastic 
rules  imposed  nothing  novel  in  that  re- 
spect. When  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was 
first  introduced  into  Brittany,  there  had 
been  already  seen  there  the  pattern  of  a 
simple,  natural  life,  austere  but  healthful, 
in  the  monks,  who  had  been  long  in  that 
country.!  Mabillon  justly  observes,  that 
the  experience  of  many  ages,  and  the  ad- 
mirable frugality  of  the  most  holy  men  of 
Germany,  must  disprove  the  assertion  of 
the  modems,  who  pretend  that  the  monas- 
tic discipline  cannot  be  borne  under  that 
sky,  and  with  the  bodily  disposition  of 
that  people,;  And,  Ix-sides,  we  imist  re- 
member the  maxim  of  all  religious  orders, 
which  Fulbert  of  Chartres  thus  expresses : 
"Abstinence  only  from  meat  does  not  so 
much  avail  with  the  Lord,  as  the  mortifi- 
cation of  vices. "§  It  is  certain  that  the 
abstinence  and  fasts  of  the  religious  orders, 
like  parts  of  sacred  vestments,  are  now 
only  vestiges  of  primitive  times,  which 
originally  formed  no  distinction  between 
monks  and  other  men.  Le  Grand  d'Aussy, 
citing  the  statutes  of  the  reform  of  St. 
Claude  in  1448,  says  that  he  cites  the 
rules  of  the  monks  frequently,  because, 
from  their  nourishment,  one  can  leam 
what  was  the  general  food  of  the  people  :|| 
so  that,  even  down  to  that  period,  the 
discipline  of  monasteries  presented  no  such 
prodigious  contrast  as  we  might  now  sup- 
pose to  that  of  the  majority  of  secular 
bouses.  So  strictly  was  Lent  observed  by 
the  people  at  large,  that,  even  so  late  as 
in  1629,  there  were  only  six  oxen  and 
about  sixty  calves  killed  for  the  Hotel-Dieu 
and  the  whole  city  of  Paris : for  the  hos- 
pital had  then  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
selling  meat  in  Lent,  on  the  deliverance  of 
a physician's  certificate,  signed  by  the 
curt.  In  1665,  the  number  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  oxen  and  two  thousand 
calves ; and  so  it  went  on  increasing,  until, 
as  at  present,  the  consumption  became 
nearly  the  same  throughout  the  year. 51 
The  discipline  of  religious  houses  as 
that  of  the  church  generally,  Ixith  in  the 
east  and  west,  has  varied  in  different  ages 
with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  food  which 
constitute  abstinence.  Socrates  says, 
“some  abstain  from  all  animals,  others 
eat  only  fish,  others  eat  fowl,  with  fish, 
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believing  them  bom  from  the  waters,  in 
consequence  of  the  text  in  which  Moses 
records,  that  the  waters  were  commanded 
to  produce  them  on  the  fifth  day,  an  inter- 
pretation general  from  the  fourth  century, 
and  which  St.  Basil  and  St.  Ambrose 
seemed  to  authorize.  In  the  most  austere 
religions  orders,  fowl  and  game  were  permit- 
ted at  certain  seasons.  St.  Coluroban  fed 
his  monks  with  that  food  during  a scarcity. 
Chilperic  invited  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  to 
take  some  soup,  adding  that  he  might  eat 
it  as  it  was  made  of  fowl.  However  in 
817,  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chnpelle  forbade 
the  use  of  such  food  excepting  during  the 
davs  of  Easter  and  Christmas ; and  in 
consequence  of  this  regulation  the  royal 
donations  of  fowl  yearly  to  many  different 
monasteries  were  anntilled,  or  rendered 
only  obligatory  at  those  sea.sons.  This  rule 
of  the  council  did  not  affect  the  tables  of 
seculars,  for  until  the  eighteenth  century, 
no  one  scrupled  at  them  to  eat  various 
kinds  of  aquatic  birds  on  days  of  absti- 
nence.* At  one  time  again,  the  Sundays 
of  Lent  were  of  abstinence,  and  at  others 
not.  In  the  tenth  century,  meat  was  then 
eaten.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, affected  rigourism,  and  accused  the 
west  of  not  observing  Lent  strictly ; but 
Ratram,  monk  of  Corby,  Hincmar  of 
Rheims,  Eudes,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  others 
replied  to  him,  and  showed  that  such 
things  vary.! 

Ixical  circumstances  sometimes  affected 
the  discipline  of  houses.  Thus  the  abbey 
of  Mount  Sereno  being  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  mountain,  and  far  distant  from  places 
where  fish  could  be  obtained.  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.  gave  the  community  leave  to  eat 
flesh,  especially  as  theirruleof  St.  Augustin 
did  not  forbid  it;  In  the  abbey  of  St. 
Gall  on  days  when  meat  was  permitted, 
the  monks  eat  bears'  flesh,  and  that  of 
wild  horses,  wild  bulls,  ibexes,  marmots, 
pheasants,  swans,  peacocks,  and  all  other 
birds.!  In  the  eighth  century,  St  Chro- 
degand,  bishop  of  Metz,  speaks  of  acorns 
failing,  as  if  they  constituted  an  important 
article  of  food.  Philippe-le-Hardi,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  had  a Dominican  for 
his  Confessor,  used  to  regale  that  monk 
every  year  on  the  festival  of  St  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  with  a lamprey : and  if  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  one.  he  used  to  give  him 
forty-five  sous  in  silver.  With  respect  to 
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^ Epiat.  Iim.  Lib.  v.  10. 
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the  order  observed  in  the  refectory,  many 
minuter  rules  were  laid  down ; but  we 
hare  no  space  to  devote  to  them.  The 
place  of  each  monk  who  held  office,  the 
position  of  the  tables,  the  number  and 
kind  of  vessels,  the  books  to  be  read  ac- 
cording to  the  alternations  of  months,  were 
all  determined.  In  the  abbey  of  Croyland, 
it  was  ordained  that  every  day  after  dinner, 
as  soon  as  grace  was  said,  there  should  be 
prayers  for  the  soul  of  King  Etbelbald, 
tbc  founder,  and  that  tbe  bounty  of  King 
Wicbtlaf.  who  left  his  drinking  horn, 
should  be  commemorated. 

The  silence  ob.sen'ed  in  religious  houses 
was  another  feature  of  monastic  disiapline, 
at  which  men  conversant  with  Uie  lessons 
of  ancient  wisdom  will  be  less  disposed  to 
wonder,  than  those  whose  minds  are  formed 
by  the  common  opinions  of  later  times. 
One  of  the  first  proofs  which  Pythagoras 
required  from  his  disciples,  was  whether 
I they  were  able  i^tfkvStlv,  that  is,  to  keep  in 
silence  what  he  taught  them  ; for  he  laid 
more  stress  upon  the  being  able  to  keep 
silence,  than  on  the  being  able  to  talk.* 
Cato  vised  to  say,  “ I wish  that  all  men 
were  mute  ; there  would  be  then  less  im- 
probity,! forcibly  expressing  only  what 
Plutarch  lays  down  in  his  treatise  on 
“ speaking  too  much."  It  was  Simonides 
who  said,  “ that  he  had  often  to  repent 
having  spoken,  but  never  having  kept 
silence."  “ In  speaking  we  have  men  for 
our  masters,”  says  the  Climronian  sage, 
" but  in  keeping  silence,  the  gods,"  which 
was  an  allu.sion  to  the  mysteries.  "Silence," 
he  adds,  “ is  not  only  without  thirst,  as 
Hippocrates  says,  I ut  it  is  w ithout  pain  and 
sorrow;  it  is  Socratic  an*!  magnanimous."! 
Alluding  perhaps  to  which  opinions,  St. 
John  Cliinachus  styles  “a  silent  man  a 
son  of  philoso]jhy.”  Tbe  antiquity  of  this 
discipline  among  Christians  has  been  often 
shown.  “Extra  Psalmos  silentium  cst," 
says  St.  Jerome  in  his  epistle  to  Marcella, 
speaking  of  a Christian  community.  At 
Xitria  in  early  times  it  was  a rule  that  no 
one  should  speak  till  after  sext.  At  none 
began  prayer  and  psalmody,  as  if  in  para- 
dise. From  complin  till  the  “Pretiosa  in 
conspectu  Domini"  at  prime,  silence  was 
obligatory  in  every  religious  house.  The 
regular  places  of  a monastery  where  silence 
was  to  be  observed,  were  the  dormitory, 
tho  refectory,  the  infirmary,  the  library, 

* Jamblich  de  Pythag.  Vita,  c.  20. 

t Aul.  Gel.  XTiii.  7. 
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the  chapter  room,  the  cloister,  and  the 
conventual  garden.* 

Vie  may  remark  that  the  defence  of  this 
discipline  among  the  worshippers  of  peace, 
furnishes  occasion  to  the  monastic  philo- 
sophers for  evincing  the  profound  know- 
ledge which  they  possessed  of  human 
nature.  “Choose  silence,”  says  Peter  of 
Blois,  “ if  you  wish  to  have  peace  of 
heart”!  St.  Bernard  calls  the  tongue, 
“the  instrument  that  serves  to  empty  the 
heart"  “As  a furnace,"  he  sitys.  "of 
which  the  mouth  is  always  open,  cannot 
retain  the  heat  within  itself,  so  neither  can 
tho  heart  preserve  in  itself  the  grace  of 
devotion,  unless  the  mouth  be  closed  with 
the  grace  of  silence."  The  holy  Carthu- 
sian Patriarch  Bruno  knew  well  how  to 
appreciate  the  force  which  is  vouchsafed  to 
man,  and  the  dangers  which  encompass 
him  in  the  frigid  atmosphere  of  the  pre- 
sent life,  when  he  wrote  at  the  head  of  his 
laws  “Silere."  If  any  chose  to  be  dispu- 
tatious, and  to  inquire  why  such  laws 
should  be  necessary,  the  Cistercians  might 
have  deemed  it  sufficient  apology  for  their 
custom  to  reply  with  Shakespeare, 

“ Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad,  and  say  nothing." 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  are  many 
men  to  whom  this  part  of  discipline  is 
full  of  charms.  Hear  how  Cardan  speaks 
of  himself.  “I  feel  that  I am  little  fit 
for  conversation : first,  because  I love  soli- 
tude ; for  never  am  I more  with  those 
whom  I love,  than  when  I am  alone.  But 
I love  God,  the  good  Spirit  When  I am 
alone,  I contcm]jlate  the  immense  good, 
the  eternal  wisdom,  the  Author  of  light, 
the  true  joy,  the  foundation  of  truth,  the 
Author  of  all  things,  who  is  happy  in 
himself,  and  the  desire  of  all  the  happy; 
What  other  mind  can  I love  ? What  in- 
telligence more  sincere,  more  lofty,  more 
secure  than  the  divine?  Libraries  are 
craimned  with  books ; minds  are  spoiled 
by  erudition ; men  transcribe  but  write 
not : what  then  can  I hope  from  the  con- 
verse. of  men — garrulous,  avaricious,  lying, 
ambitious  men  ? But  you  say,  man  is  a 
social  animal,  and  why  renounce  friends 
in  the  world  ? I know  that  these  things 
can  be  objected  to  me ; but  I am  not 
ignorant  that  many  things  may  seem  hard 
and  absurd,  which  when  investigated  ap- 

* Joan  i Jetu  Instructio  Magiatri  Novitionuo, 
c.  25. 
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> pear  very  difierent ; and  that  on  the  con- 
I trary,  there  are  other  things  apparently 
gentle  and  useful,  which  in  reality  are 
I absurd  and  hard.”* 

The  nocturnal  vigils  again  presented  a 
point  of  contrast  between  the  cloister  and 
the  world,  sufficiently  remarkable,  and 
though  men  at  present  may  not  bo  long 
sleepers  like  Epimenides,  no  part  of  mo- 
nastic discipline  seems  to  them  to  present 
a more  vulnerable  side.  Who  is  this  that 
moves  solitary  along  the  dusky  aisles, 

Nvjcra  6*  d^t^pwrtrj¥,  on  ff  cvdovo-i  ^porol  AXXo« ; 

In  ages  of  faith  it  was  the  monk,  and 
truly  his  motive  was  sublime.  Within 
monasteries  there  were,  at  least,  four  hours 
of  spiritual  exercise  and  solemn  music, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  buried 
in  sleep.  AVhen  I was  in  Camaldoli,  the 
monks  used  to  begin  matins  in  the  church 
at  half-past  twelve.  At  three  they  returned 
to  take  repose,  and  at  five  rose  for  the  day. 
At  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  La-part- 
Dieu,  in  a deep  black  forest  of  pines  on 
the  mountains  of  Freyburg,  the  monks 
rose  at  eleven,  and  remained  in  the  church 
till  two.  They  then  returned  to  rest  till 
five.  The  day  closed  with  them  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  when  they  retired  to  rest. 
So  that  the  very  observance  of  hours  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  world,  and  I confess 
on  going  back  to  it,  I almost  envied  them 
even  this  distinction.  In  the  abbey  of 
Croyland  three  lights  used  to  bum  in  the 
cloister,  and  four  in  the  dormitory  every 
night  till  day-break,  in  order  lo  guard 
against  fire  and  many  other  dangers,  as 
Ingulphus  says.f  The  chronicles  of  St. 
Trudo  say,  “ that  lights  all  night  were 
necessary  in  the  cloister  of  that  abbey,  to 
obviate  that  horror'of  darkness  which  the 
children  and  the  monks  would  otherwise 
have  had  to  encounter  in  going  to  matins 
and  returning.”;  In  the  houses  of  the 
knight  templars  also  lights  used  always  to 
bum  through  the  whole  night.§  The  holy 
fathers,  as  we  observed  in  the  fifth  book, 
were  unanimous  in  recommending  the 
practice  of  devotion  in  the  night.  The 
monastic  obsen'ance  is  therefore  no  novelty. 
“Our  sleep,”  says  St.  Basil  in  his  epistle 
to  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  "ought  to  be 
short,  and  interrupted  by  the  thoughts  of 
salvation.  The  middle  of  the  night  ought 

* Dc  vita  propria,  c.  53.  t P,  105. 

^ Cbron.  Abbatiw  S.  Trad.  vL  ap.  Dacher. 
Spicileg.  vii.  ( Regula  Izx. 


to  be  for  those  who  are  entirely  devoted  to 
a spiritual  life,  what  the  beginning  of  the 
day  is  for  persons  who  live  in  the  world.” 
St.  Chrysostom  speaks  of  it  as  a monastic 
custom  to  assist  at  the  divine  worship 
before  day  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock.  “ A 
sleeping  man,”  says  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
“is  like  a dead  man.  Oftentimes  during 
the  night,  one  ought  to  rise  from  one's  bed 
and  give  thanks  to  God,  woXXdxtr  ical  ryv 
vvrr6t  dnytprtoy  r^r  awn/r  xal  rdy  6<dr  rvXo- 
yijrioy.  * 

The  more  ancient  monks  determined 
their  time  of  rising  by  the  course  of  the 
stars,  as  Cassian  relates.!  The  monks  of 
Cluny  observed  this  mle.;  Gnomons  were 
used  in  the  day.  or  hour  glasses,  as  Cassio- 
dorus  relates  in  his  divine  readings.  Petras 
Dainianus  alludes  to  another  but  difficult 
mode  of  knowing  tlie  hours,  which  was, 
from  the  quantity  of  Psalms  sung.§  Some 
ascribe  the  first  clock  to  tlie  invention  of 
Pope  Sylve.stcr  11.;  but  a clock  was  sent  j 
as  a present  to  Charlemagne  from  the  king  I 
of  Persia,  two  hundred  years  before  Sylves- 
ter. The  ancient  Homans  had  a boy  to 
announce  the  hours.  They  superstitiously 
thought  it  better  to  number  the  hours 
before  meridian,  than  those  after  it,  a fancy 
which  appears  also  in  the  work  of  Hesiod 
entitled  " Days.” 

Such  then  in  brief,  were  the  most  severe 
prescriptions  of  the  monastic  discipline. 
To  the  multitude  they  may  appear  painful, 
for  without  love,  all  things  are  bitter  and 
tasteless,  but  whatever  is  bitter  becomes 
sweet  by  love,  as  the  holy  fathers  of  the 
desert  and  the  monks  of  later  ages  found, 
the  former  using  herbs  and  bark  of  trees, 
dry  bread  and  cold  water  for  nourishment, 
the  eartli  for  their  bed,  a stone  for  their 
pillow,  sackcloth  for  covering,  and  the 
latter  the  diet  and  necessaries  belonging 
generally  to  the  poor,  in  all  which  things 
they  both  found  an  ineffable  sweetness  on 
account  of  love,  which  renders  all  difficult 
things  light,  and  as  it  were  notliing.|j  The 
legislator  of  Fontevrault  shows  that  the 
members  of  his  order  will  do  nothing 
through  fear,  but  that  they  will  observe  all 
their  rule  through  the  love  of  Christ,  and 
through  that  g^  habit  and  delight  in 
virtue  which  will  belong  to  them.^  Strict 
indeed  was  the  obligation  of  monks  to 

* Pwdagogas,  Lib.  ii.  c.  9. 

t Lib.  ii-  c.  17. 

t Bibliotheca  Cluniacanais,  448. 

$ Opus.  13.  cap.  17.  . 

i IdiotK  Contemp. 

y La  Reigle  de  Tordre  da  Fontavraiild,  e.  Uv. 
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comply  with  their  holy  institute.  The 
exact  observance  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  was 
an  object  even  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
kings.  Every  monk  was  bound  to  learn 
it  by  heart,  word  by  word.*  A German 
historian  says  that  no  monarchs  could 
have  more  at  heart  the  discipline  and 
maintenance  of  tlieir  troops  than  the  Empe- 
rors Otho  I.  and  Conrad  II.  had  deeply 
fixed  in  their  breasts  as  their  fond  dc.sire, 
the  exact  observance  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  by  the  monks  who  professed  it. 
Otho  I.  swore  that  he  would  break  his 
crown  and  give  the  fragments  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Gall,  if  it  were  necessary  to  promote 
the  observance  of  the  rule.  He  delayed  to 
give  the  kiss  to  the  new  elected  Abbot 
Notker,  merely  from  observing  him  dressed 
with  more  elegance  tlian  he  Biought  would 
have  been  sanctioned  by  St.  Benedict. 
Monks  were  buried  bolding  tlie  rule  in 
their  hand,  to  signify  how  much  depended 
on  their  having  well  observed  it. 

“We  arrived  at  Fontevrault,’’  says  Dom 
Martene,  “while  they  were  celebrating  the 
obsequies  of  a young  monk  who  bad  died 
that  day.  In  the  morning  he  had  been 
carried  into  the  church  of  the  nuns,  where 
high  mass  had  been  sung  for  his  soul,  and 
all  the  sisters  had  given  him  the  holy 
water.  Thence  he  had  been  carried  into 
that  of  the  monks,  where  we  saw  him  clad 
in  his  monastic  habit,  holding  in  his  hand 
a taper,  with  the  rule,  which  was  as  tlie 
sentence  of  eternal  happiness,  if  he  had 
well  observed  it,  or  of  his  damnation  if  he 
had  ill  observed  it.”f  But  the  due  obser- 
vance was  known  to  be  spiritual  rather  than 
merely  literal,  for  hear  how  St.  Bernard 
himself  speaks:  “How  do  they  hold  the 
rule,  you  say,  who  are  clad  in  skins,  and 
fed  with  flesh,  and  dispensed  from  manual 
labour?  Attend  to  the  rule  of  God,  from 
which  the  institute  of  St.  Benedict  does 
not  dissent,  ‘ Uegnum  Dei  intra  vos  est.' 
Therefore,  brethren,  do  not  found  a calumny 
upon  corporal  observances,  and  neglect  the 
chief  things  of  the  rule,  which  are  its 
spiritual  institutions.  Better  is  humility, 
clad  in  skins,  than  pride  in  destitution. 
Better  is  a little  meat  for  use  than  much 
vegetables  for  satiety.  Esau  was  repre- 
hended not  for  flesh  but  for  pottage  ; and 
Adam  was  condemned,  not  for  flesh  but 
for  fruit;  and  Jonathan  was  judged,  not 
for  flesh  but  for  honey;  whereas  Elias 

* Capit  Aqnis|na.  817. 

* Voyage  Lit.  do  Deux  Bened.  1717. 


eat  flesh  with  innocence,  and  Abraham 
placed  flesh  before  approving  angels.  Wine 
in  moderation,  as  St.  Paul  prescribes,  is 
better  than  water  and  aridity.  Nor  should 
you  glory  in  the  labour  of  your  hands, 
since  Martha,  who  served,  was  reproved, 
and  Mary,  who  sat  still,  was  praised;  for 
the  true  labour  is  that  which  is  spiritual."* 

When  any  one  monastery  became  emi- 
nent for  the  regularity  of  its  discipline,  the 
abbots  of  other  houses  used  to  propose  it  as 
a model  to  their  own  community.  Thus, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  superiors 
of  many  abbeys  in  Switzerland  applied  to 
St.  Gall  for  monks  to  eSect  a reform  in 
their  respective  houses,  when  some  were 
sent  in  consequence  to  Mariaberg,  in  the 
Tyrol;  to  Bheinau,  Engelberg,  Disentis, 
Pfeffers,  Fulda,  Hirschfeld,  Ettenheim- 
miinster,  and  Kempten  ; only  at  the  latter 
convent  they  were  opposed  by  the  lay 
nobility. 

The  venerable  abbey  of  St.  Venne,  at 
Verdun,  twice  reformed  all  the  monas- 
teries of  France.  In  the  eleventh  century 
its  holy  abbot,  Richard,  restored  the  disci- 
pline of  more  than  forty  principal  abbeys, 
whii:h  communicated  the  reform  to  others ; 
and,  in  later  times,  Dom  Didier-le-la-Cour, 
prior  of  the  same  house,  caused  the  spirit 
of  St.  Benedict  to  revive  in  nearly  300 
monasteries,  and  the  congregations  of  St. 
Venne  and  of  St.  Maur  to  be  instituted. 

One  great  object  of  the  journeys  of  the 
monks  in  the  middle  ages  was  to  visit  dif- 
ferent monasteries,  with  a view  to  examine 
tlieir  customs,  in  order  to  transfer  those 
that  were  excellent  to  their  own.  Thus 
we  read  of  St.  Botulphe,  after  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  century,  that  in  his  monas- 
tery in  Lincolnshire  he  established  many 
holy  customs  and  rules  of  life  which  he 
had  learned  in  monasteries  beyond  sea. 

“ He  taught  his  disciples  the  precepts  of 
salvation  according  to  the  rule  of  blessed 
Father  Benedict,  mingling  old  with  new 
and  new  witli  ancient  things ; at  one  time 
teaching  the  institution  of  the  ancients,  at 
another  what  he  had  discerned  by  him- 
sclf’i  Ingulph,  abbot  of  Crowland,  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  says, 

“ Remembering  that,  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  edification  of  his  people,  in  the 
monasteries  beyond  sea  of  Fontanelle,  Ju- 
mieges,  Cluny,  and  others,  the  piandatum 
of  the  poor  was  always  observed  after  high 
mass,  and  that  the  people  of  God  were 

* S.  Bern,  de  Pracepto  et  Dispensatione,  v.  6. 
t Mab.  Praf.  in  iv.  aao. 
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much  edified  by  it,  and  that  in  our  Eng- 
lish monasteries  it  was  omitted  or  unknown, 
by  the  advice  of  our  whole  convent.  I 
ordained  that  it  should  be  daily  practised  in 
our  monastery,  directing  that  the  almoner 
should  leave  the  choir  after  the  consecra- 
tion, and  proceed  to  the  gate  of  the  raonas- 
teiy,  and  intioduce  three  strangers  into  the 
great  parlour;  or,  if  there  should  be  no 
strangers,  three  poor  old  men  ; and  if  there 
should  be  none  such,  three  honest  hoys ; 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  mass,  their  feet 
should  be  washed,  and  provisions  given 
to  each  of  them,  which  they  might  eat 
there  or  carry  away  with  them  as  they 
chose.* 

Brother  Udalricus  of  Cluny,  being  sent  ! 
by  the  abbot  into  Germany,  and  coming  to  ‘ 
a monastery  in  the  Black  Forest  at  Spires,  ' 
the  abbot  of  that  house,  William,  requested  i 
him  to  state  the  particular  customs  that 
were  obsened  at  Cluny ; " for,"  said  he, 
"your  church,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  hath 
obtained  no  small  reputation  of  religion 
among  us ; therefore,  you  would  confer  a 
great  favour  on  me,  if  you  would  inform 
me  what  are  the  customs  and  institutions 
of  your  predecessors  there ; for  even  if 
they  are  not  observed  by  us.  it  will  serve 
to  humble  us,  if  we  learn  how  you  live  and 
converse. ”t  "I  hear."  he  continues,  “that 
your  readings  on  private  nights  in  winter 
are  very  long.  Will  you  relate  in  what 
manner  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are 


one  monk  used  to  be  sent  to  Monte-Cas- 
sino,  in  order  to  observe  the  discipline  , 
there,*  and  for  a similar  purpose  the 
abbots  of  Firmitas,  Pontigny,  Clairvaua, 
and  Morimond,  were  obliged  to  visit  Citeaux  j 
separately  every  year.f 

Heading  occupied  a large  portion  of  time  I 
in  the  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1 
the  Benedictine  houses  all  were  to  study, 
as  well  as  to  labour  with  their  hands.  In  I 
I.ent  every  one  received  a manuscript  from  ! 
the  libraiy,  which  he  was  to  read  through  [ 
in  order,  and  return  it  in  capite  quadra- 
gesimip.  From  the  morning  until  tierce 
the  monks  were  then  to  bo  employed  in  j 
study,  and  no  one  was  to  cause  any  dis-  ! 
traction  by  conversation.  On  Sundays  all  I 
were  to  study.;  Pope  Leo  IV.  decreed,  in  ' 
the  Roman  svnod,  that  on  every  day  the  | 
monks  should  be  instructed  by  reading  or 
pious  discussion  amongst  themselves.§  The  i 
novices  were  required  to  learn  the  New  j| 
Testament  by  heart,  and  eveiy  day  they  Jj 
were  to  devote  half  an  hour  to  study  it.i| 
After  vespers  the  juniors  and  others  might 
study  history  or  philosophy.^  In  the  rule 
of  St.  Isidore  it  is  required  that  after  ves-  j 
pers  the  monks  should  meditate  or  dis- 
pute on  questions  out  of  Uie  divine  lessons  j 
till  complin.  | 

The  word  collation  originated  in  the  i 
practice  in  mona-stcries  of  taking  some  1 
slight  food  and  drink  on  fasting  days,  in  ' 
the  evening,  before  going  to  hear  read  the  | 


read,  both  in  winter  and  summer?"  Fdal-  i 
ricus,  after  giving  him  this  satisfaction.  ! 
informs  him  of  diverse  customs  observed 
at  Cluny.  “ On  Maunday  Thursday,"  he 
says,  "the  poor  are  introduced  into  the 
cloister,  and  placed  on  seats  in  order ; the 
lord  abbot  and  assistants  proceed  to  wash  ‘ 
their  feet,  while  ‘llandatum  novum’  is  ' 
read.  Then  the  wine  is  blesst-d,  and  two 
denarii  are  given  to  each  of  the  poor. 
After  collation  in  the  refectory,  the  monks 
rise  to  charity,  and  no  one  then  presumes  I 
to  abstain  wholly  from  the  wine  which  is 
produced ; but  every  one  tastes  a little. 
When  a monk  desires  to  confess,  he  stands 
before  the  priest,  and  drawing  his  right  j 
hand  from  under  the  sleeve,  places  it  on  ; 
his  breast,  which  is  the  sign  of  confession.  I 
If  any  one  incurs  a venial  sin,  he  does  not  I 
for  that  day  kiss  the  te.xt  of  the  gospel, 
nor  go  to  the  peace,  or  to  the  offering."; 
From  all  other  Benedictine  monasteries 

• Hist.  Croyl.  103. 

s Antiquiores  Cunsactudines  CluniacenBis  Mon. 
Procem.  ap.  Dacher.  Spicileg.  iv. 

I Ib.  c.  xii.  18.  ; 


collations  of  Cassien,  previous  to  singing 
comjdin.  In  reply  to  the  abbot  William 
of  Spires,  Udalricus  of  Cluny  thus  de- 
scribes the  order  of  study  in  that  abbey ; 
■‘The  Pentateuch  is  read  between  Septua- 
gesima  and  the  beginning  of  Lent,  both 
in  the  church  and  in  the  refectory,  each 
day  the  reader  beginning  where  he  had 
last  finished.  During  the  nights  of  Lent 
we  road  the  exjmaition  of  St.  Augustin 
on  the  Psalms ; during  which  reading  a 
brother  goes  about  with  a lantern  to  see 
that  no  one  perchance  sleeps.  During  the 
Passion  we  read  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
but  only  in  the  church.  During  the  Pas- 
chal octave  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
thence  to  the  Ascension,  the  Apocalypse, 
and  the  canonical  Epistles,  which  reeling 
continues  till  Pentecost;  including  the 
book  of  Kings,  of  Solomon,  Job,  Toby. 


* Hist.  CnssinenR.  So*c.  v. 
t Angelo  ManriqiieCislercieDsium  Annal  tom. 
i.  X Reg.  c.  55. 

I Preefat.  in  1 Stec.  Ben.  , 

[]  Juan  i Jeau  Inatructio  Magistri  NoTitior.  c. 
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Judith,  Esther,  Esdras,  and  Maccabees  : 
all  which  are  read  only  in  the  refectory, 
and  never  in  the  church,  excepting  in  por- 
tions on  certain  Sundays.  From  the  calends 
of  November  Ezechiel  is  read  only  in  the 
church,  and  finished  before  the  feast  of 
St.  Martin  ; and  then  we  read  Daniel  and 
the  Twelve  Prophets,  writh  homilies  of  the 
blessed  Pope  Gregory  upon  Ezechiel. 
During  Advent  wo  read  the  prophet  Esaia, 
which  is  generally  finished  in  six  nights. 
Then  follow  the  epistles  of  Pope  Leo,  De 
Incamatione  Domini,  and  other  sermons 
of  the  holy  fathers,  especially  of  St.  .Augus- 
tin. We  then  read  the  Apostle  ; the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  read  through  in 
two  nights.  If  the  Apostle  should  be 
finished  before  Septuagesiraa,  we  read  the 
exposition  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  upon 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  This  is  the 
circle  of  the  year.”* 

In  the  wise  communities  of  the  western 
monks,  attached  to  the  soil  by  labour, 
men  beheld  for  the  first  time  wor  k by  fre<! 

' hands.  In  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  a 
, French  historian  observes,  " one  is  struck 
I at  the  admirable  equilibrium  of  devotion 
and  practice.  Labour  is  the  first  word  of 
St.  Benedict’s  rule.  In  vain  did  some  of 
the  Irish  seek  a more  mystic  rule  under 
that  of  St.  Columban,  admitting  only 
prayer  and  contemplation  according  to  the 
oriental  idea.  The  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
extinguished  it  in  the  west.  This  order 
gave  to  the  ancient  world,  worn  with 
I slavery,  the  first  example  of  labour  per- 
formed by  free  men.  For  the  first  time, 

I the  citizen,  humbled  by  the  ruin  of  the 
I city,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  lands  which 
he  had  despised,  and  remembered  the 
labour  which  was  commanded  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  in  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  Adam.  This  great  innovation 
of  free  and  voluntary  labour,  effected  by 
the  monks,  is  the  basis  of  tlie  modem 
i society.” 

"On  arriving  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
(Equitius,”  says  Julian,  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Roman  pontiff,  "I  found  there 
some  old  men  writing ; I a.sked,  where 
was  the  abbot  ? and  they  replied,  ‘ In  the 
valley  beneath  the  monastery  he  is  cutting 
grass.'  ” Speaking  of  Herluin,  founder  of 
Bee,  and  of  his  first  monks,  William  of 
Jumiege  says, — “ You  would  have  seen 
them,  after  the  office  of  the  church,  going 
into  the  fields  to  spend  the  day  in  agricul- 

* Antiq.  Consuct.  Clan.  e.  1.  sp.  Dacher,  Spi- 
cileg.  iv. 
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tural  labours ; the  abbot  carrying  the 
on  his  head,  and  holding  tools  in 
hand  ; some  clearing  the  ground,  oth‘''^ 
carrying  manure  on  their  shoulders,  a“ 
spreading  it  on  the  ground  ; no  one  eating 
his  bread  in  idleness,  all  returning  to  the 
church  at  the  hour  of  the  divine  office, 
and  then  sitting  down  to  a meal  of  oaten 
bread  and  herbs  with  salt  and  water.* 
When  the  monks  of  Cluny  used  to  go  into 
tlie  fields  to  work,  they  would  begin  by 
standing  in  order  with  their  faces  to  the 
east,  and  t'nen,  after  short  prayers,  they 
proceeded  to  labour  with  their  hands.f 

From  the  travels  of  Dom  Martene  we 
can  learn  how  strictly  the  monks  complied 
with  this  injunction  of  their  rule  down  to 
the  latter  times.  "In  the  abbey  of  Oo'al,” 
he  says,  "we  saw  angels,  in  mortal  bodies. 
Zealous  imitators  of  the  first  fathers,  they 
observe  unequal  hours  in  the  distribution 
of  their  exercises ; they  work  in  the  fields, 
and  take  their  dinner  there  during  the 
harvest ; they  are  always  gay,  and  one 
sees  the  Joy  of  their  soul  painted  on  their 
countenances.";  On  arriving  at  the  abbey 
of  Gcmbloux,  we  heard  that  the  day  before 
the  monks  had  been  at  work  five  hours  in 
the  fields,  gathering  in  the  harvest.!  “ On 
weak  and  delicate  brethren,”  says  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict,  “ such  work,  or  arts,  should 
be  enjoined,  that  they  may  neither  be  idle, 
nor  oppressed  with  violent  labour.  If 
there  should  be  artisans  in  the  monastery, 
let  them  exercise  their  art  with  all  humility, 
and  let  not  avarice  creep  in  by  the  sale  of 
their  works,  but  let  them  always  be  given 
cheaper  than  the  same  would  be  sold  by 
seculars,  that  in  all  things  God  may  be 
glorified. "II  Many  monks,  who  studied 
mechanics  in  the  time  of  Pope  St.  Gre- 
gory VII.  are  spoken  of  as  being  most 
skilful  workmen.  They  were  architects, 
carvers  in  wood,  workers  in  metal;  and 
even  the  common  arts  for  the  use  of  the 
monastery,  such  as  those  of  shoemakers 
and  vestment-makers,  were  exercised  by 
monks  .H 

Trithemius  mentions  that  there  were  150 
monks  in  Hirschau ; and,  besides  these, 
there  were  sixty  bearded  brethren,  who 
were  not  clerks,  but  called  eonvertites,  who 
were  employed  in  manual  labour,  and 
imitating  the  contemplation  of  the  monks. 

• Lib.  vi.  c.  9. 

f Aniiq  Consuct.  Cluniacens.  Mon.  Lib.  1.  c. 
30.  ap.  D.tcher.  Spicileg.  iv. 

t Voyage  Lit.  ae  Deux  Ben.  148,  9. 
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“ Amongst  these  were  men  skilled  in  all  me- 
chanical arts : carpenters,  masons,  smiths, 
sculptors,  carvers;  and  also  tailors  and 
shoemakers ; all  these  met  in  common  in 
the  church  at  nocturnal  vigils,  and  had 
permissson  either  to  follow  the  monks' 
ofiSces  or  to  hear  shorter,  and  all  dined 
together  in  the  refectory.  The  master  of  ; 
these  convertites  was  one  of  the  best  monks,  I 
and  moat  learned  in  the  Scriptures  and  | 
skilled  in  preaching;  ‘Magister  Barbato-  | 
rum'  was  his  name.  On  Sundays  and  | 
festivals  after  prime,  and  again  after  sext 
or  nones,  he  preached  on  vulgar  obser- 
vance. There  were  also  fifty  oblats — men 
who  retained  their  secular  habit,  doing  all 
kinds  of  menial  work,  helping  the  builders 
and  carying  water,  and  ready  for  any  duty, 
— ^who  also  served  in  the  hospital,  and  jl 
with  the  alacrity  of  charity ; and  they  also 
had  a master,  who  was  a monk.  Thus 
there  were  in  all  200  men,  serving  (rod  in  j 
all  the  fervour  of  charily  and  peace  of  re-  | 
ligion,  in  all  cleanness  of  heart  and  poverty 
of  spirit,  so  that  it  was  truly  admirable  to 
think  of  it.  At  complin  every  night,  they 
all  met  in  the  church ; and,  when  the  office 
was  finished,  all  retired  in  silence  to  their 
cells.  O how  beautiful  and  delightful  to 
behold  such  peace  on  earth,  such  a frater- 
nity among  men  !"* 

From  the  seventh  century,  in  the  abbey 
of  SL  Denis,  there  was  a certain  number 
of  poor,  called  Matricularii  from  their 
names  being  inscribed  on  the  boards  of 
the  abbey ; and  these  were  supported  and 

* Trithem.  in  Chronic.  Hiitsogiensis. 


employed  in  various  ways.*,  “Although 
the  monks,"  says  Peter  the  Venerable,  ab- 
bot of  Cluny,  “have  servants  and  rustic 
labourers,  we  employ  them  only  for  lavrful 
uses,  and  never  vex  them  by  exactions,  or 
impose  any  thing  insupportable.  If  we 
see  them  in  want,  we  support  them  with 
our  own.  We  have  servants  and  maid- 
servants, not  as  servants  and  maid-servants, 
but  as  brothers  and  sisters  ; and  we  never 
permit  any  one  to  injure  them.’’t  In  the 
Benedictine  order,  the  abbots  and  abbesses, 
on  certain  days  of  the  year,  were  to  minis- 
ter to  their  inferiors  in  the  kitchen.  The 
rule  of  St.  Ferreolus,  as  also  the  ritual 
of  Bee,  precribes  that  this  shall  be  done 
three  times  in  the  year.  All  this  picture 
of  monastic  works  I saw  realized,  while  I 
resided  in  tire  abbey  of  Camaldoli ; and  I 
remember  being  much  struck  at  the  piety 
of  the  servants  and  herdsmen,  who  used 
to  be  assembled  every  evening  to  say  the 
rosary  and  the  litany,  immediately  after 
the  monks  had  sung  vespers.  In  conclu- 
sion one  may  observe,  that  the  division  of 
labour  was  as  well  ordered  in  monasteries 
as  in  the  most  industrious  city.  Some 
were  charged  with  attending  to  the  interests 
of  the  cloister ; others  were  to  preside  over 
the  crops  and  harvest.  One  was  to  receive 
the  tributes  ; another  to  regulate  the  do- 
mestic economy.  One  had  care  of  the  sick ; 
another  had  to  receive  the  pilgrims  and 
strangers  ; another  to  wait  upon  the  poor.l 

* Leboeuf,  Hist,  da  Dioedse  de  Paris,  iii.  200. 
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CRUTABOR  HierusaleiD 
in  liiceniis at  bearing 
which  words  of  the  Su- 
preme Judge,  St.  Ber- 
nard exclaims,  ‘‘  Quid  in 
Babylonc  tutnm,  si  Hieru- 
salem  manet  scrutinium  !"*  Now,  where 
abuse  or  degeneracy  existed,  there  was  Ba- 
bylon, in  the  jiidgmenl  of  the  ages  of  faith  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  concealing  or  disguising 
any  evil  which  insinuated  itself  into  the  man- 
ners or  institutions  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  which 
distinguish  them  from  later  times.  “ Many, 
by  the  persiiation  of  others,"  says  Peter  de 
Blois,  “believe  that  their  perversity  is  hid- 
den ; but  they  are  perilously  deceived : for 
let  every  superior  be  assured,  that,  on  some 
side  or  other,  he  will  be  always  infamous, 
unless  he  evince  true  sanctity  in  his  works  : 
‘Vox  ]>opuli  vox  Dei.+”‘  It  was  equally 
impossible  for  relaxation  in  communities  to  | 
be  palliated  or  kept  secret : it  soon  became  i 
noised  abroad.  Hence  inquiry  and  reform 
were  words  as  familiar  in  those  times  as  con- 
version ; and,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  | 
councillors  of  Albert  V.,  duke  of  Austria, 
abbots  rather  desired  the  reform  of  existing 
than  the  erection  of  new  monasteries.^ 

But  there  was  another  kind  of  examina- 
tion anticipated,  and  very  dilTerently  re-  | 
garded  ; which  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  thus 
describes;  "Balaam,  turning  his  lace  to- 
wards the  desert,  and  raising  up  his  eyes, 
beheld  Israel  dwelling  in  tents  by  tribes ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  coming  upon  him, 
he  said,  ‘How  beautiful  are  thy  taberna- 
cles, O Jacob!  and  thy  tents,  O Israel!’ 
The  rain  people  turns  its  face  towards  the 
desert,  while  in  secret  thought  it  examines 
attentively  the  conversation  of  those  who 
live  spiritually,  it  raises  its  eyes  that  it  may 
see  Israel.”^ 

To  the  vain  people,  thus  idly  engaged, 
many  objections  are  familiar,  founded  upon 
the  imaginary  or  real  abuses  which  existed 
occasionally  in  the  monasteries  ol  the  mid- 

• Senn.  55.  t Epiat.  15. 

I Senat.  Dialog.  Historic.  Haitini  Abbatis  Sco- 
toTuin  Vien.  ap.  Pea.  Script.  Her.  Auat.  ii. 

t Senn.  78. 


die  ages.  These  are  vain,  as  will  be  evident, 
after  a calm  investigation : nevertheless,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  touch  upon  this  ground, 
so  as  to  endeavour  to  form  a correct  esti- 
mate of  the  validity  of  the  charges  which 
I are  adduced  against  the  peaceful  rommuni- 
j ties  to  which  Christianity  gave  rise.  Now,  ^ 
! in  order  to  discover  the  abuses  which  arrived  ! 
in  monasteries,  to  what  books  should  we  | 
refer?  To  those  of  the  monks  themselves,  | 
and  of  the  men  who  loved  monasteries.  If  ■ 
we  read  the  Apology  of  8t.  Bernard,  we  I 
shall  find  that  the  modem  unbelievers  have  | 
nothing  to  urge  against  the  abuses  of  the 
monastic  stale,  that  was  not  exposed  with  ! 
far  greater  force  by  that  great  father  of  ! 
monks  and  of  the  Church. 

“In  exposing  abuses,”  says  St.  Bernard, 

“ I do  not  fear  that  I shall  give  trouble  to 
those  who  love  the  order ; but  I feel  as- 
sured that  they  will  look  gratefully  on  those 
who  attack  what  they  themselves  detest."* 

“ In  all  the  religious  orders,"  says  John  of 
Salisbury,  “ there  are  found  some  of  the 
faithful  and  some  of  the  reprobate.  Nor  is 
the  truth  of  religion  or  of  profession  on  that 
account  obscured : for  what  profession  is 
there,  or  what  society  has  ever  been  read  of, 
into  which  some  blot  did  not  penetrate  ?" 
After  a long  condemnation  of  the  vices  which 
could  be  discerned  in  monasteries,  he  con- 
cludes thus  : “This  does  not  refer  to  the 
men  who  observe  their  profession.  Thera 
is  no  life  more  faithful,  none  more  simple, 

I none  more  happy,  than  theirs  within  the 
I cloister,  perloniiing  their  duties  humbly,  in 
j all  obedience  and  reverence,  in  all  sanctifi- 
I cation  and  honour,  conversing  with  God ; 

' and,  os  if  terrestrial  angels,  ignorant  of  all 
I the  perturbations  of  the  world.  If  there  be. 
any  thing  in  what  is  said  which  may  seem  to 
afflict  them,  it  should  be  referred  to  fraternal 
charity.”-)-  See  your  vocation,  brethren," 
says  another  guide : “ to  enter  a monastery 
is  the  beginning  of  the  utmost  perfection ; 
but  to  live  not  perfectly  in  a monastery,  ii 
the  utmost  damnation."}  In  tha  earliest 

* Apologia  ad  Onillel.  c.  7. 

* De  Nngis  Curialium,  e.  31. 
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records  of  monastic  history  some  traces  of 
evil  men  are  found.  The  desert  had  its 
Sarabaites,  those  unworthy  children.  In 
the  latter  times,  pretended  Franci.scans,  and 
pretended  Clares,  caused  scandal  in  Italy, 
and  gave  occasion  to  papal  censures.*  In 
every  abbey,  perhaps,  lay  some  dead  metii- 
ber,  to  use  tbe  expression  of  the  Carthusian 
Sulorus,  who  ciuts  in  confirmation  of  it  the 
text,  "Non  est  donius  in  qua  non  jaceat 
mortiius."'|'  Speaking  of  these  monasteries, 
the  abbots  of  the  middle  ages  repeat  tbe 
words  of  St.  .Augustin,  and  say,  “ I do  not 
dare  to  pretend  that  my  house  is  better  than 
the  ark  of  Koa,  where,  among  eight  men, 
one  reprobate  was  found, — or  better  than 
the  house  of  Abraham,  where  it  was  said, 
‘ F.jice  ancillam  et  filiiim  ejus,' — or  better 
than  the  habitation  of  our  Lord  Christ,  in 
which  eleven  good  men  tolerated  the  thief 
and  traitor  Judas, — or  better  than  heaven 
itself,  from  which  tbe  angels  fell."  In  a 
poem  respecting  the  religious  orders,  written 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  ceulury,  the 
source  of  all  danger  to  the  cloistral  disci- 
pline was  thus  pointed  out : — 

" Qni  sunt  in  clsustro  quasi  Sathan  in  paradiso. 

Pltirima  falsonmi  suiit  vere  pericula  fratnim, 
Et  venit  a falsis  fratribua  omne  malum."! 

But  there  were  many  springs  from  which 
tbe  waters  of  bit  Leniess  might  flow.  Guibert, 
abbot  of  Nogent,  ascribes  the  decline  which 
bad  occurred  before  bis  time  in  the  monastic 
discipline  to  the  custom  of  receiving  cbidren, 
whose  presence  introduced  carelessness  and 
tepidity  into  the  order.  § The  unhappy 
Gottschalk  had  thus  been  offered,  by  his 
father,  Count  Bemus,  a Saxon,  to  the  abbey 
of  Fulda,  where  Rabat!  Maur,  against  the 
youth's  inclinations,  persisted  in  thinking 
that  tbe  act  of  bis  parents  bound  him  to 
the  state  separate  to  God.  Gotuschalk  ap- 
pealed to  the  Archbishop  Otgar,  of  Mainz, 
who  convened  asymul,  to  which  came  twenty- 
eight  bishops  and  six  abbots ; and  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  Raban  was  summoned 
to  answer  before  the  Emperor  Lewis,  to 
whom  he  addressed  a writing  in  his  own 
defence,  entitled  "De  Oblatione  Pueromm," 
of  which  there  is  a copy  in  the  abbey  of 
Melk,  in  Austria.  Gottschalk,  however, 
remained  in  the  monastic  state,  though  he 
removed  to  the  abbey  of  Orbais,  in  the 
diocese  of  Soissons. 

* Wadding,  An.  Minomm,  tom.  iii. 

t Exod.  XTiii. 

! Sententia  BrnneHi  de  Ordinibua  Religioais  ap. 
Marlene,  Vet.  Script  tom.  vi. 

} De  Vita  Propria,  i.  11. 


Against  this  custom,  founded  upon  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  but  often  tbe  | 
result  of  ignorance  or  unworthy  motives  in  ^ 
worldly  parents,  both  the  monks  and  the 
sovereign  pomifls  continually  raised  their 
voices.  Tbe  monks  were  careful  to  show 
the  importance  of  undertaking  that  holy  | 
life,  not  through  the  advice  or  influence  of  | 
parents,  but  willingly  of  their  own  accord, 
and  solely  moved  by  the  vocation  of  Christ.* 
I'hat  all  service  and  sacrifice  must  be  volun- 
tary, is  shown  by  one  wtiter  of  the  middle 
ages  iti  these  words : " Ego  quidem  homo 
sum,  non  asinus,  ut  spoutaneits  inviter  ad 
onera,  non  compellar  iuvitus."f  To  pro- 
vide against  the  incautious  reception  of 
novices  in  monasteries,  St.  Benedict,  at  tbe 
synod  of  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  in  817,  caused  it 
to  be  decreed,  that  the  entratice  to  mo- 
nasteries should  nut  be  made  easy  to  novices; 
that,  in  the  cell  of  the  guests,  they  should 
serve  the  strangers  a few  days,  for  the  sake 
of  probation ; and  that,  if  they  bad  any 
property,  it  was  to  be  given  to  their  parents.  J 
Udalricus  accordingly  relates,  in  his  customs 
ofCluny,  that  tbeoblats — that  is,  the  children 
who  had  been  offered  to  the  monastery  by 
their  parents — were  given  tbe  habit,  but  that 
the  benediction  was  deferred  until  they 
should  attain  the  legitimate  age;  that  is, 
says  Mabillon,  until  they  should  be  of  an 
age  to  know  their  own  will ; for,  without 
their  own  spontaneous  choice,  it  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  later  canons  to 
make  them  monks.  § At  Hirschaii,  in  the 
tenth  century,  no  one  under  twenty  was 
permitted  to  profess.  ||  A child,  named 
Latnbert,  had  been  constrained  by  his  father 
to  assume  tbe  monastic  habit.  On  growing 
up,  he  wished  to  inherit  tbe  goods  of  bis 
family,  of  which  his  parents  sought  to  deprive 
him.  Pope  Nicholas  I.  declared  his  pro- 
fession null.1I  1 he  Church  terribly  con- 
demned those  who  entered  a monastery  from 
any  other  motive  but  piety.  "Such  persons," 
says  tbe  council  of  Cologne  under  Herman 
V.,  “are  not  sons  of  God,  or  monks,  but 
clearly  mercenaries;"  and  the  council  of 
Trent  pronounces  an  anathema  itpon  all,  of 
whatever  quality  or  state,  who  should  com- 
pel or  entice  any  one  to  take  tbe  habiu** 
Mabillon  has  proved,  by  the  testimony  of 
Cardinal  Peter  Damian,  that  the  custom  of 

* Antiquior.  Contuetud.  Ctuuiacens.  Mon.  ap. 
Dacber.  S|iicilcg.  iv. 

f Pet  Blea.  Ep.  123.  t Cap.  34. 

{ Prwf.  in  IV.  S«cc.  Ben.  7. 

I Trithem.  in  Chronic.  Hiisang. 

V Biblioth.  HistdelaCoagreg.  deS.  Maur.  236. 
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ofiering  children  had  been  abolished,  at 
I Mount-Cassino,  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
• century.  So  attached  to  it  vrere  some 
parents,  that  Pope  Clement  HI.  bad  found 
great  difficulties  in  labouring  to  exiir]iate 
it ; and  there  wiere  not  wanting  writers  to  in- 
veigh against  such  prohibitions.  However, 
if  it  lingered  any  where,  the  decrees  of 
Celestin  III.  and  of  Innocent  HI.  pul  a 
total  end  to  it.  The  young  St.  Thomas  was 
sent  to  Mount-Cassino  at  the  age  of  five, 
merely  to  be  educated  with  other  children, 
and  that  also  under  a secular  tutor.*  Louis 
of  Paris,  in  his  exposition  of  the  rule  of  the 
Franciscans,  showshow  w ell  guarded  was  that 
order  from  all  abuse  on  this  side.  "No  one,” 
he  says, " who  is  the  sole  support  of  his  jiarents, 
can  be  received  into  it.  If  the  parents  of 
a friar  lall  into  extreme  necessity,  he  is  to 
succour  them ; if  not  within  the  order,  he 
can  leave  it,  and  work  for  them,  asking 
leave  from  his  superiors ; and  if  leave 
should  be  refused,  he  must  still  do  so,  be- 
cause he  is  more  obliged  to  the  divine  and 
natural  lawr  than  to  all  vows : but  it  is 
certain  that  he  can  always  assist  them  other- 
wise, as  there  are  never  wanting  charitable 
I persons  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a friar 
leaving  his  order.  The  brethren  cannot 
I induce,  directly  or  indirectly,  a novice  to 
I leave  bis  goods  to  the  order,  or  to  the 
I parents  of  the  brethren,  however  poor.  No 
one  having  debts  can  be  received  into  it ; 

I but  if  any  should  be  so  received,  the  order 
j is  obliged  to  pay  the  debts.  The  brethren 

I I must  not  receive  any  one  for  sake  of  friend- 
1 ship,  relationship,  or  any  human  respect ; 

I and  must  not  refuse  any  one  through  hatred, 

contempt,  or  any  human  respect,  under  pain 
of  mortal  sin."-t-  In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
youths  of  high  nobility  were  not  so  much 
desired  ; as  experience  proved  that  they, 
I more  than  others,  were  liable  to  degenerate, 
and  introduce  confusion  and  relaxation  into 
cloisters. J 

The  monastic  exemptions,  though  granted 
with  an  excellent  intention,  were  sometimes 
a source  of  abuse,  against  which  St.  Ber- 
nard expressly  wrote,  inculcating  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  ordinary  ! “Some 
monasteries,”  he  says,  "in  different  dioceses, 
pertain  mure  imm^iately  to  the  Holy  See, 
from  the  will  of  the  founders;  but  what 
devotion  grants,  is  one  thing ; and  what 
ambition,  impatient  of  subjection,  contrives, 

• Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thom.  13. 

V Expos.  Lit.  de  la  lligle  des  FF.  Mineors, 
c.  2. 

I Eckehard  in  Gas. 

\ S.  Bern,  de  Officio  Episcop.  9. 


is  another."*  Thus  he  writes  to  Pope 
Innocent,  to  defend  Albero,  archbishop  of 
Tieves,  against  the  unholy  abbot  of  St. 
Muximin  and  some  contumacious  monks, 
who,  under  pretence  of  their  immunities, 
oppose  the  wish  of  that  prelate  to  reform 
ihem.'t'  In  I2IS,  the  Lateran  Council  de- 
piived  abbeys  of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
to  which  they  were  not  in  a condition  to 
prove  their  claims.  Another  source  of  de- 
generacy of  course  was  in  the  men  them- 
selves who  embraced  the  monastic  state.  It 
was  the  remark  of  Epictetus,  and  of  all  the 
old  sages,  that,  to  men  of  base  natures,  the 
study  of  philosophy  was  rather  injurious 
than  beneficial.  When  he  perceived  a man 
without  shame,  importunate  and  audacious, 
corrupt  and  insolent,  he  knew  him  to  be  one 
who  meddled  with  the  study  and  discipline 
of  philosophy.  J 

Who  seeks  to  question  whether  such 
effects  could  be  discovered  in  the  cloister  ? 
Doubtless  there  might  be  found  at  titnes 
some  coitnterfeit,  in  whose  hood  that  dark 
bird  nestled  of  which  Dante  speaks ; though 
such  impostois  found  not  long  beneath  their 
hands  of  protnise  the  throng  beneath  who 
waited  for  the  blessing ; they  were  sure  to 
be  unmasked  at  length,  and  driven  out. 
But  a more  subtle  mischief  consisted  in  the 
gradual  decline  of  piety  in  others,  who,  in 
their  commencement,  had  shed  lustre.  "Why 
does  the  manna  taste  now  insipid  in  yonr 
mouth,”  says  the  ascetic  to  monks  in  this 
condition,  “if  it  is  not  that  you  have  re- 
turned to  seek  the  wretched  consolations  of 
the  world  ? Remember  your  going  out 
from  Egypt.  Let  that  day  of  the  Lord  be 
for  ever  in  your  memory.  Unquestionably 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  you,  or  else 
you  would  have  remained  in  the  world. 
Where  is,  then,  that  spirit,  that  primitive 
fervour,  that  firm  intention,  that  immove- 
able resolution,  that  lore  strong  as  death  7”$ 

The  apostate  of  Erfurth  says,  that  he  re- 
members well  after  pronouncing  his  monas- 
tic vow  that  bis  father  exclaimed,  “Heaven 
grant  that  this  may  not  be  a trick  of  Satan !” 
" Words  which  sunk  so  deep  into  my  heart,” 
he  adds,  “that  it  seemed  as  if  God  had 
sitoken  by  his  mouth.”  The  seeds  of  less 
manifest  evil  e.xisted  in  the  natural  or  ac- 
q'lired  inconstancy  of  some  men,  who  would 
not  indeed  openly  renounce  their  profession, 
but  assist  to  produce  relaxations,  like  that 
of  the  seraphic  family  to  which  Dante 

* De  Consideratione,  iii.  4. 
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alludes  as  being  turned  backward,  when  by 
Acquasparla  there  were  made  changes  in  its 
rule.  " 1 learned  from  a certain  ]>rudent 
and  religious  man,”  says  Hugo  of  St,  Victor, 
“that  there  are  some  kinds  of  men  who  can 
scarcely  ever  be  retained  with  order  in 
religion.  These  are  painters,  physicians, 
and  buSbons,  who  are  accustomed  to  travel 
through  diSereut  regions.  .Men  of  this 
description  can  hardly  be  stable.  The  art 
of  painting  is  very  delightful;  fur  when  a 
painter  has  painted  a church,  a chapter-room, 
a refectory,  or  any  cabinets,  if  leave  be  granted 
to  him,  on  being  invited  with  entreaties, 
be  goes  to  another  monastery  for  the  sake 
of  painting.  He  paints  the  works  of  Christ 
upon  a wail,  but  I wish  he  would  bold  them 
in  mind,  that  be  might  know  how  to  paint 
them  in  his  life  and  manners.  The  medici- 
nal art  requires  many  things ; for  he  who 
exercises  it  must  have  abundance  of  aroma- 
tic plants  and  medicines.  When  any  one 
near  the  church  falls  sick,  he  is  asked  to  go 
to  him,  and  the  abbot  can  hardly  refuse  him 
permission.  Yet  he  only  makes  experi- 
ments on  things  uncertain.  The  experiment 
is  fallacious,  and  he  is  often  deceived. 
Whereas  a monk  should  ttever  speak  any 
thing  but  what  is  true.  Buffoons  and  jesters 
also,  and  those  who  have  once  acquired  the 
habit  of  rambling,  can  scarcely  ever  bo  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  cloister.”*  The 
fathers  of  the  council  of  Clovcshoe  in  the 
eighth  century  decreed  that  bishops  were  to 
take  cate  that  the  monasteries  should  cor- 
respond with  their  name  ; that  is,  should  be 
habitations  of  men  labouring  fur  God  iti 
silence  and  peace,  and  not  receptacles  of 
arts  which  minister  to  pleasure,  of  poets, 
minstrel.s,  and  musicians,  but  the  abodes  of 
men  praying,  reading,  and  praising  God ; 
that  the  youths  within  them  should  be 
trained  to  the  love  of  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
in  order  that  men  well  learned  may  be  forth- 
coming to  the  general  utility  of  the  Church. 
Monks  and  abhots  of  the  middle  ages  had 
occasion  from  time  to  time  to  complain  of 
the  introduction  of  human  vanity  into  the 
retreats  from  which  such  pains  had  been 
taken  to  exclude  it.  In  1281  ageneral  chap- 
ter of  the  Cistercians  pronounced  against 
the  luxury  of  equipages  which  the  abbots 
of  Citeaux  began  then  to  affect  It  forbad 
any  abbot  or  monk  to  mount  into  a chariot 
or  palanquin,  imitating  effeminate  delicacy, 
on  pain  of  being  commanded  to  fast  on  bread 
and  water.  To  what  refinement  cookeiy 


* Hugo  de  S.  Viet.  InsUtnt  Honast.  Lib.  i. 
c.  45. 


was  carried  in  some  monasteries  in  the  age 
of  St  Bernard  appears  from  his  apology 
to  William.*  “With  such  art,”  be  says,  "are 
all  things  prepared,  that  when  you  have  de- 
voured four  or  five  dishes,  you  will  imagine 
that  you  are  only  beginning.  Who  is  able 
to  describe  in  Itow  many  inodes,  to  omit 
other  things,  eggs  alone  are  turned  and  tor- 
tured, with  what  study  they  are  convened 
and  subverted,  liquified,  battened,  and  dimi- 
nished i now  liied,  now  baked,  now  stuffed, 
now  mixed,  now  separated  ? — In  some  mo- 
nasteries on  great  festivals  wine  is  mixed 
with  honey  and  the  dust  of  pigments.  Is 
this,  too,  for  the  sake  of  the  stomach  and 
one's  infirmity  ? Alas!  after  such  potations, 
when  one  rises  to  matins,  it  will  not  be  a 
soug  but  a lamentation,  " Nun  cantum  sed 
planctiim  poiius  extorquebis.”  Aro  we  to 
laugh  or  to  lament  at  such  things  ? Was 
it  thus  Macarius  lived?  thus  that  Basil 
taught  ? thus  that  Antony  ordained  ? thus 
that  the  fathers  in  Egypt  conversed  ? thus, 
finally,  that  Saints  Odo,  Mai'olus,  Odilo, 
Hugo  held  the  rule?f  Again,  he  remarks 
that  there  are  some  men  who  are  no  sooner 
monks  than  they  find  they  have  weak 
elomacbs,  and  who,  instead  of  being  clad 
with  the  cheapest  raiment  according  to  the 
rule,  seek  the  most  expensive ; so  that 
scarcely  in  our  provinces  can  be  found  any 
thing  good  enough  for  them.  The  most 
honourable  persons  in  the  world,  an  emperor 
himself,  would  nut  disdain  the  garments 
which  they  wear,  if  adapted  for  their  use.” 
Some  monks,  in  defiance  of  the  canons,  which 
did  not  even  jrennit  them  to  keep  sporting 
dogs,^  were  known  to  indulge  in  hunting, 
and  Dom  Marteno  relates  an  instance  that 
fell  under  his  own  observation  ; " On  ar- 
riving at  the  little  abbey  of  Brindler,  which 
is  in  a vast  solitude,”  he  says,  “ the  abbot 
was  absent,  but  the  monk  charged  with 
receiving  strangers  received  us  charitably, 
and  while  waiting  for  dinner,  led  us  into 
the  kitchen  to  warm  ourselves ; for  in  this 
coitntry  there  is  not  so  much  ceremony. 
We  counted  as  many  as  ten  hunting  dogs, 
who  warmed  themselves  round  a fire  large 
enough  to  roost  an  ox,  it  being  the  custom 
here  to  throw  whole  trees  into  the  fire.  We 
beard  that  we  could  not  see  the  library ; so 
without  losing  time,  or  thinking  that  we  lost 
much  by  not  seeing  it,  we  mounted  our 
horses  and  rode  on  to  sleep  at  Statberg."} 
Where  such  relaxations  prevailed,  negligence 
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and  tepidity  were  a natural  conseqiieiice. 
Cseaar  of  Heisterbach  relates  an  instance  in 
an  amusing  manner.  “ Henry,  a knight  of 
Bonn,”  he  says,  passed  a Lent  with  us. 
After  he  had  rettiined  home  he  met  one 
day  the  Abbot  Gerard,  and  said,  * My  lord, 
I pray  you  to  sell  to  me  a stone  near  to 
such  and  such  a pillar  in  your  church,  and 
I will  jMiy  whatever  you  ask  for  it.’  ‘ Why, 
what  service  can  it  be  of  to  you  P’  demanded 
the  other.  ‘I  will  place  it  by  my  bed,’ 
replied  the  knight,  *for  such  is  its  property, 
that  whoever  puts  his  head  near  it  falls 
asleep.’  Ever  afterwards  when  the  abbot 
felt  drowsy  in  the  church,  he  had  only  to 
look  at  the  stone  and  he  was  awake  as 
ever.”*  Abuses  therefore  there  were ; for, 
as  Dante  says,  “To  angels,  wisdom  and 
love  are  in  one  measure  dealt  from  Him  in 
whom  nought  unequal  dwells ; but  will  and 
means  in  mortals  with  unlike  wings  are 
fledged.”f  But,  what  is  very  important  to 
remark,  they  were  exposed  ; they  were 
lamented ; and  a reform  sooner  or  later  was 
the  result.  Thus  a complete  restoration  of 
discipline  witnessed  St.  Germain,  L’Anx- 
errois  in  970,  St.  Maur  des  Fosscz  and  St. 
Denis  near  Paris  in  994,  St.  Richarius  in 
Centula  and  St.  Walaric  in  Leuca  in  980, 
St.  Peter  at  Melon  in  991,  St.  Andreas  in 
Vienne  in  994,  Marmoutier,  St.  Roche  in 
Chartres,  and  St.  Benign  in  Dijon  in  980, 
Fonianelle  in  961,  St.  Amulf  in  Mouson, 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Julian  in  Tours  in  973, 
Mici  in  984,  where  Letald  wrote,  Massay, 
Su  Peter  in  Sens,  Lerins,  one  of  the  earliest 
in  France,  in  978,  St.  Eligiiis  in  Noyon  in 
980,  St.  Quintin  near  Peronne  in  977, 
where  the  deacon  Dudo  related  the  histoiy 
of  the  Normans  in  the  spirit  of  the  old 
minstrels;  and  St.  Jodocus  in  977. 

When  Peter,  abbot  of  Cluny,  had  sent 
couriers  with  letters  to  all  the  houses  of  his 
order,  convoking  all  the  priors  of  England, 
Italy,  and  other  kingdoms  to  assemble  at 
Cluny  on  the  third  Sunday  of  Lent,  to 
receive  more  austere  rules  than  had  been 
previously  observed,  Orderic  Vitalis  was 
struck  at  the  fact  that  no  dissentient  voice 
was  heard.  "The  persons  convoked,”  he 
says,  "obeyed,  and  on  the  day  fixed  200 
pnors  met  at  Cluny.  There  were  in  the 
abbey  that  day  1212  monks.  They  made 
a procession,  chanting  according  to  the  eccle- 
siastical rite,  and  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts 
praising  God  devoutly.  I can  speak  of  this 
with  certainty,  since  I had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  there  and  of  seeing  this  glorious 
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army  assembled  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.”*  “In  our  religious  communities,” 
says  Fleury,  " those  which  have  relaxed  in 
their  observances,  though  the  object  of  that 
relaxation  was  to  attract  more  members, 
decrease  from  day  to  day,  whilst  the  most 
regular  and  austere  bouses  are  filled  with 
eagernes8.”f  St.  Bernard,  alluding  to  the 
wish  of  the  old  Abbot  Guariuus  to  reform 
bis  community  and  attain  perfection,  ex- 
presses himself  in  these  terms  in  writing  to 
him : " Whence  could  such  an  ardour  for 
renewing  the  order  spring  up,  but  from  a 
renovation  of  mind  ? Thus  a good  tree 
yields  good  fruit.  Your  fruits  are  most 
pure,  but  what  tree  could  produce  tliem 
unless  cleanness  of  heart  ?"  j With  such 
fruits  the  cloisters  of  the  middle  ages 
abounded.  " Tbeodoric,  abbot  of  St.  Tron,” 
says  Rudulfus,  "loved  onr  order  and  all 
who  loved  it,  in  so  much  that  no  brother 
enjoyed  his  friendship  who  he  did  not  know 
was  a faithful  and  diligent  observer  of  its 
duties ; and  on  the  other  hand,  if  a brother 
had  ever  so  loudly  reprehended  any  thing 
in  his  life,  or  words,  or  works,  yet  if  it  was 
known  to  him  that  he  wa.s  faithful  and 
diligent,  he  had  familiar  and  constant  access 
to  him  ; fur  he  attended  to  nothing  but  the 
faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  Church ; neither  age,  nor  familiarity, 
nor  fear,  nor  consanguinity,  nor  science,  nor 
beauty,  nor  nobility,  nor  prospect  of  utility, 
nor  any  other  consideration,  had  the  smallest 
weight  with  him  in  opposition  to  this."§ 
“ What  I am  going  to  relate,”  says  Caesar 
of  Heisterbach,  "was  told  me  by  a certain 
abbot  of  our  order,  and  by  the  monk  Ever- 
hard,  of  the  monastery  in  which  it  occurred. 
In  Osiburg’s  Abbey,  in  the  diocese  of 
Utrecht,  was  a zealous  monk.  On  the 
death  of  liis  abbot  and  the  election  of  an- 
other, whom  he  knew  to  be  a worldly  man, 
he  lamented,  saying,  'Alas!  the  discipline 
' of  this  monastery  will  soon  perish  !’  and  be 
said,  'Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  me  not  live 
longer  to  witness  the  desolation  of  this 
house.'  As  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
give  his  vote  for  the  new  abbot,  be  said 
to  him  with  a tranquil  mind,  'God  knows 
that  I love  yon,  but  I kuow  that  the  religion 
of  this  house  will  be  destroyed  by  ^ou.' 
Eaily  on  the  next  morning,  after  saying 
mass,  he  desired  to  be  anointed,  though 
in  perfect  health.  On  their  remonstrance 
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he  persieted,  saying,  ‘This  very  day  I shall 
die.'  Then  having  placed  the  mat,  he  lay 
down  and  caused  the  community  to  be 
assembled  by  striking  the  tablet.  After 
the  prayers,  as  death  did  nut  seem  to  come, 
he  rose  up,  and  placing  on  his  neck  the 
stole  with  which  he  generally  said  mass,  he 
invoked  St.  Mary,  and  placed  himself  before 
the  altar,  in  the  manner  used  with  those 
who  arc  in  their  agony.  The  just  man's 
prayer  was  heard  ; fur  he  expired,  and  all 
that  he  had  predicted  came  to  pass."*  T urs- 
tin,  archbishop  of  York,  writes  as  follows 
to  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; “It 
is  known  to  many  with  what  goodness  and 
renown  of  virtue  the  illustrious  monastery 
of  St.  Mary  of  York  flourished  in  the  ears 
of  all  men.  Hence  the  riches  of  the  bouse 
greatly  increased ; but  as  virtue  seldom  keejis 
pace  with  wealth,  about  half  a year  ago 
some  of  the  brethren,  moved,  I believe,  by 
a divine  instinct,  began  to  be  vehemently 
agitated  in  mind  respecting  the  state  of  their 
conversation,  and  by  a stinging  conscience, 
as  they  testified  to  suffer  internally,  leaiing 
lest  they  might  be  mnnitig  in  vain ; for  they 
thought  it  would  be  a crime,  or  rather  in. 
sanity,  if  they  should  bear  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  not  to  salvation,  but  to  jndginetit 
of  death.  They  disclosed  their  views  to  the 
Prior  Kichard,  who,  after  some  deliberation, 
engaged  to  assist  them.  Their  number  soon 
amounted  to  thirteen.  So  on  the  vigil  of 
SS.  Peter  atid  Paul,  the  Prior  Richard,  on 
whom  almost  the  whole  care  of  the  monas- 
tery devolved,  took  with  him  his  sub-prior 
Gervaise  and  some  of  tha  rest,  and  disclosed 
their  wishes  familiarly  to  the  I.ord  Abbot, 
a man,  indeed,  honourable  and  good,  but 
too  simple  and  illiterate.  He  studdered  at 
the  novelty  of  the  thing,  and  denied  that 
he  could  change  the  customs  of  tire  place. 
To  him  the  Lord  Prior  replied  as  a learned 
man,  and  showed  that  they  wished  to  intro- 
duce no  novelties,  but  on  the  contrary,  to 
restore  the  ancient  mode  of  life  instituted 
by  their  blessed  Father  Benedict,  and  above 
all,  the  most  ancient  gospel  of  Christ, 
which  preceded  all  rules.  ‘ We  seek  not  to 
disparage  atiy  other  monks,'  said  they,  ‘ we 
envy  no  others ; we  know  that  in  every 
place  we  serve  our  Lord  ; we  militate  under 
one  king;  but  we  know  that  the  different 
exercises  appointed  by  St.  Benedict  to  ob- 
viate sloth,  the  enemy  of  the  soul, — such 
as  reading,  prayer,  labour,  industry,  silence, 
and  stability,  ought  to  be  observed  according 
to  bis  rule.  Tberefore,  O venerable  father, 

• most.  Mir.  I.ib.  xi.  c.  25. 


let  us  recur  to  evangelical  purity,  to  evan- 
gelical perfection,  and  to  peace.  If  we 
compare  our  lives  with  that  standard,  we 
shall  sec  how  we  are  fallen  and  condemned. 
Behold  how  alive  is  the  gosgiel  in  the 
Saviniac  monks,  and  those  of  Clainaux, 
who  lately  came  to  us;  in  whom  so  shines 
the  evangelic  light,  that  if  it  be  lawful  to 
say  so,  it  would  be  more  useful  to  imitate 
them  than  to  recite  the  gospel.  When 
their  holy  conversation  is  seen,  the  gospel 
seems  to  revive  and  flourish  again  in  them. 
They  alone  seek  not  their  own  alone  ; they 
alone  possess  nothing;  they  alone  injure 
not  their  neighbour ; they  are  content  with 
a moderate  culture  of  the  earth,  and  the 
use  of  cattle,  and  they  do  not  seek  to 
have  these  unless  so  long  as  God  wishes, 
because  when  God  wishes  them  to  be  taken 
away,  they  do  nut  claim  them  by  litigation. 
They,  I believe,  can  truly  say,  ‘The  world 
is  crucified  to  us,  and  wo  to  the  world.' 
They  may  be  permitted  to  say,  ' Diiiiitte 
nobis  debits  nostra,’  who  have  no  debtor 
from  whom  they  wish  to  exact  any  thins. 
Happy  race  of  men,  whose  habits,  fond,  and 
entire  mode  of  conversation  savours  of  the 
Gospel.  Their  .sole  portion  is  God.  As 
far  as  is  pos.sible  for  humanity,  they  fulfil 
the  law  of  loving  God  and  their  neighbours : 
fur  adheiing  to  God  alone,  they  hold  all 
temporal  things  in  such  contempt,  that  they 
desire  nothing  which  can  be  an  occasion  of 
anger  to  their  neighbour.  Therefore,  O 
father,  it  cannot  seem  to  be  impossible  to 
obseive  the  rule  of  blessed  Benedict,  since 
God  has  given  us  such  examples.'  Thus 
.spake  the  prior,  but  the  Lord  .Abbot  Galfi  id, 
did  not  receive  his  words  well ; but  as  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  less  clear-sighted 
and  learned,  he  desired  them  to  explain 
more  fully  by  writing  what  they  thought 
could  be  enforced  ; and  when  this  was  done, 
be  desired  time  for  deliberation,  and  pro- 
mised an  answer  after  the  nativity  of  St. 
Mary.  Meanwhile  the  fears  and  resent- 
ment of  the  other  monks  became  so  notori- 
ous, that  the  Prior  Richard,  the  sub-prior, 
and  secretary  of  the  monastery  thought  fit 
to  disclose  the  whole  to  the  archbishop,  and 
demand  his  clemency  and  that  of  St.  Peter, 
fherefore  Turstin  the  archbishop,  hearing 
that  these  servants  of  God  preferred  nothing 
to  the  love  of  Christ,  feared  lest  he  should 
oflend  in  them  against  the  grace  of  Christ  if 
he  did  not  attend  to  their  petition  and  pro- 
vide for  their  neces.sity,  and  so  by  advice  of 
religious  per.soiis  he  summoned  before  him 
the  Lord  Abbot  Galfrid  and  Richaid  the 
prior,  with  his  sub-prior,  that  be  might 
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I procure  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes  in 
peace.  They  accordingly  protested  again 
! with  tears  that  all  they  sought  was  to  observe 
the  rule  iti  its  ancient  purity,  atid  the  lord 
abbot  weeping  confessed  that  their  work  had 
been  long  required,  and  protnised  that  he 
would  be  no  iinpcdiinent.  The  tepid  monks, 
however,  threw  many  obstacles  in  his  way, 
nor  was  it  until  the  exercise  of  the  arch- 
bishop's authority  that  the  reform  was  fully 
j accomplished."* 

1 The  influence  of  the  world  upon  the  man- 
j ners  of  tha  cloister  could  not  but  be  felt  here 
I and  there  during  certain  intervals.  At  one 
I time  secular  men  began  to  entice  monks  to 
come  forward  to  assist  them  in  their  tein- 
\ poral  affairs.  Pope  Eugene  III.  then  warned 
the  Cistercians  in  a letter  to  their  general 
chapter  against  permitting  themselves  to  be 
thus  persuaded.  “ Since  the  children  of 
this  world."  he  says,  "endeavour  to  draw 
I you  over,  though  unwilling,  to  manage  their 
■ affliirs,  and  wish  to  recall  you  from  the  |ieace 
I of  contemplation  and  the  silence  of  the 
j desert,  to  occupations  and  secular  business, 
1 fix  the  eyes  of  your  mind  again  on  the  in- 
j stittitions  of  your  fathers,  and  having  the 
]>ropheiic  example,  choose  rather  to  bo  ab- 
ject in  the  house  of  God,  than  to  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  sinners.”  At  another  time  lay- 
I men  invaded  the  monasteries,  and  in  order 
: to  plunder  them,  pretended  to  have  a right 
. to  govern  them.  The  pomp  of  some  worldly 
i abbots  had  opened  the  door  to  this  abuse ; 

' for  nothing  could  seem  to  be  secular  after 
I this  deplorable  example.  "I  have  seen," 
says  St.  Bernard,  "an  ahbot  proceeding 
with  more  than  sixty  horsemen  in  his  train. 
If  you  were  to  see  them  pass,  you  would 
say  that  they  were  not  fathers  of  monas- 
teries, but  lords  of  castles ; not  directors  of 
souls,  but  princes  of  provinces.  Scarcely 
will  they  depart  from  borne  to  a distance  of 
four  leagues  without  taking  all  their  furni- 
ture with  them,  as  if  going  with  an  army  or 
about  to  pass  a desert,  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  necessaries.  Could  not 
one  vesse^uSce  fur  washing  the  hands  and 
for  drinking  wine?  Would  not  a candle 
give  light  without  being  in  branches,  and 
those  of  gold  or  silver  f Could  not  one 
sleep  unless  under  covAings  of  foreign 
manufacture  ? Could  not  one  servant  suffice 
to  look  after  the  horses,  and  wait  at  table, 
and  prepare  the  beds.”f  In  the  eighth 
century  began  in  France  the  abuse  of  cer- 
tain monasteries  being  taken  possession  of 
forcibly  by  great  lords,  who  seized  part  of 

* 8L  Eemaid,  Epist.  439.  t Apolog.  ad  Guillel. 


their  revenues  for  themselves.  The  abbot 
of  Murhart  came  to  Sluttgard  to  the  Avoufi 
of  the  convent  Udalric  de  Wurtemberg.  " I 
thought,"  said  he,  "that  the  munasiery  of 
Murhart  had  been  founded  fur  monks;  but 
I now  see  that  it  was  for  dogs.  My  monks 
can  no  longer  perform  the  divine  office 
amidst  the  ceaseless  barking.  So  long  as 
they  are  in  my  convent,  I shall  remain  here. 
The  lord  Avoue  can  nourish  me  much  more 
easily  than  1 can  his  dogs."  The  Avoub 
had  abused  the  right  of  Bcrnage,  that  of 
lodging  the  lord's  dugs.  The  king's  hunts- 
men arrogated  at  difl'erent  times  certain 
tyrannical  privileges,  which  they  exercised 
over  the  monks.  They  claimed  the  right 
to  remain  three  days  in  monasteries  with 
their  dogs,  horses,  and  all  their  equipage, 
and  to  be  maintained  during  the  time. 
This  abuse  was  abolished  by  King  Charles 
V.  Having  himself  lodged  with  his  hunters 
in  l3Gd  in  the  abbey  of  Livry,  he  gave  the 
monks  as  an  indemnity  the  right  to  feed 
thirty  swine  in  the  forest.* 

The  abbey  of  St.  Hubert  in  the  .Ar- 
dennes might  have  its  distinct  race  of  black 
dogs,  called  the  dogs  of  St.  Hubert,  without 
any  abuse  resulting,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
evil  that  must  have  accrued  to  discipline 
frotn  such  royal  iutrusiuus.  The  kings  of 
France  again  claimed  the  privilege  of  placing 
one  or  two  maimed  soldiers  in  certain  abbeys 
which  enjoyed  the  right  of  free  election,  as 
oblats  or  lay  brothers ; but  as  Stephen 
Pasquier  remarked,  this  opened  the  way  to 
great  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  king,  j-  The 
greatest  of  all  abuses,  however,  consisted  in 
the  appointment  of  secular  abbots,  whose 
government  was  destructive  of  the  whole 
monastic  discipline;  for  tbese  abbots  would 
not  allow  the  monks  time  to  perfonn  thek 
offices ; and  from  their  cruelties  the  only 
way  of  escape  was  by  addressing  petitions 
to  the  emperors.! 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, tbe  English  having  plundered  tha 
abbey  of  Lagny,  on  their  departure  the 
house  was  left  under  the  guard  of  Peter  de 
la  Crique,  a most  cruel  man,  who  spared 
nothing  that  the  English  had  left.  Yet  his 
cruelly  could  not  resist  the  patience  of  the 
monks.  He  was  touched  with  compassion ; 
and  to  repair  the  evil  he  bad  done,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a new  and  magnificent 
church,  and  finished  the  sanctuary.  § In 
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later  times  there  were  instances  of  these 
secular  nobles  being  appointed  by  the  state 
to  govern  monasteries  even  srhile  minors ; 
as  when  Claude  do  Saint-Simon  was  made 
abbot  of  Jumieges  in  his  twentieth  year, 
during  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  gave  him  that  dignity,  which  he  exer- 
cised to  the  ruin  of  the  monastery  and  the 
oppression  of  the  poor.  Many  similar 
instances  might  be  produced ; but  it  is 
great  injustice  to  represent  such  men,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  monks,  as  their  re- 
presentativea. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  deposition  of 
evil  superiors  was  always  a matter  of  course, 
unless  when  monastic  liberty  was  fettered 
by  the  secular  power.  In  the  year  810 
the  monks  of  Fulda  being  prevented  from 
applying  to  learning  by  the  oppression  of 
their  severe  abbot,  Ratgarius,  inveighed 
against  him  by  various  emblems  and  face- 
tious devices,  of  which  one  represented  an 
abbot  mounted  on  a unicorn  riding  over 
some  sheep  who  fled  before  him.  He  was 
finally  accused,  convicted,  and  deposed.* 
It  is  to  be  observed,”  says  Michaud.  " that 
the  monks  who  wrote  chronicles  of  their 
order  or  monastery  were  careful  to  mention 
and  record  whenever  on  irreligious  or,  as 
they  called  him,  an  unhappy  abbot  ruled ; 
and  whenever  the  monks  forgot  the  spirit 
of  their  institute,  by  living  to  them.selves 
rather  than  to  Christ.  They  never  fail 
even  to  mention  at  what  epochs  discipline 
was  in  the  lea.st  relaxed,  as  when  the  monks 
were  too  much  attached  to  the  refectory, 
when  they  repeated  their  office  too  rapidly 
in  the  Church,  and  when  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  correct  them.”  Now  the  same 
writers,  we  must  remember,  generally  de- 
scribe the  monasteries  as  being  a spiritual 
garden,  and  a paradise  of  perfection.  They 
always  designate  a time  of  relaxed  disci- 
pline as  an  exceptional  period  of  calamity; 
as  in  the  chronicle  of  Sens,  where  wo  read, 
“de  Adelardo  miscro  abbate  Senoniensi 
et  de  miseria  ejusdem  Ioci.”f  The  misery 
was  a decay  of  piety  and  a life  of  pleasure. 
And  what  was  the  conclusion?  “The 
time  of  mercy  from  God  arrived,”  says  the 
monk,  “ for  there  was  in  the  monastery  a 
youth  named  Rambert  who  desired  to  fol- 
low a holy  life ; so  he  fled  from  the  house, 
and  repaired  to  a neighbouring  monastery 
where  the  monks  were  holy  men  serving 
God,  who  received  him  with  kindness. 
After  a time,  being  fully  instructed  in  the 


rules  of  discipline,  and  invested  with  au- 
thority, ho  returned  to  the  degenerate  con- 
gregation, and  laid  before  them  the  mode 
of  life  observed  in  the  house  from  which 
he  came  ; but  finding  his  exhortations  in 
vain,  he  used  his  authority,  and  gave  them 
their  choice  either  to  adopt  a holy  life  or 
to  leave  the  monastery.  All  submitted  but 
four,  who  followed  the  way  of  death,  and 
left  tlie  cloister.  The  rest  resolved  to  live 
to  God  : and  in  a short  time  Rambert  be- 
came the  object  of  their  love  and  reverence." 
Several  instances  of  the  same  kind  occur 
in  the  annals  of  Corby  in  Saxony.  Thus 
we  rend,  “In  the  year  1104  the  school  of 
the  monastery  decline<l  sadly ; and  this 
year,  1109,  the  author  of  the  evil  is  punished 
by  God.”*  Again,  at  the  date  of  1470  we 
find  this  notice,  “The  state  of  our  monas- 
tery was  deplorable,  so  that  brother  Henry 
composed  and  sung  a public  lamentation 
in  the  form  of  a litany.  In  1471  he  went 
with  license  of  superiors  to  be  master  of 
the  novices  at  Herosveld.  In  the  mean 
time  may  God  have  mercy  upon  Corby, 
where  piety  and  learning  exalted  our  order, 
where  luxury  and  sloth  now  depress  it. 
This  is  enough  for  the  wise:”  with  which 
words  the  annals  conclude.!  At  St.  Gall 
the  same  intrusion  by  secular  nobles  took 
place ; but  during  those  horrible  times 
some  of  the  monks  remained  immoveable. 
The  abbot,  Franz,  who  died  in  1529,  amidst 
all  this  desolation,  was  a man  of  the  purest 
manners,  loving  grandeur  in  tlie  divine 
worship,  studying  tho  ancient  history  of 
his  country,  and  causing  to  be  written  out 
some  beautiful  books.  Of  Fridolin  Sicher, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  wrote  several  works 
respecting  the  divine  office,  the  annuary  of 
tho  house  says,  “Qui  in  cunctis  angustiis 
hujus  temporis  permansit  immobilis.”  In 
fact  it  was  a remark  made  in  all  ages  of 
monastic  history,  that  during  the  worst 
intervals,  when  there  was  the  greatest 
decay  of  discipline,  there  were  always  in 
monasteries  some  true  servants  of  God, 
whose  piety  was  the  condemnatj^  of  the 
others.  This  Abeillard  found  to  be  the 
case  at  St  Denis  before  the  reform  bad 
been  effected  by  Suger  ; and  hence,  while 
reproving  evil  mAi,  we  always  find  those 
who  sought  to  reform  the  manners  of  such 
houses  concluding  in  words  like  those  of 
Peter  of  filois,  who  terminates  one  sermon 
thus.  “We  do  not  say  these  things,  dearest 
brethren,  on  account  of  you ; for  amongst 
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you  there  are  many  who  excel  in  sanctity ; 
but  yet  there  are  amongst  you,  as  the 
aposUe  says,  many  who  are  weak,  and 
many  who  sleep,  for  as  yet  the  tares  grow 
with  the  wheat."*  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  fathers  of  the  Synod  of  Teudo, 
under  Drogo,  bishop  of  Metz,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  condition  of  the  monasteries 
in  their  address  to  Lothaire,  Lewis,  and 
Charles,  is  conveyed  in  these  remarkable 
words;  “If  the  monks  at  this  present 
moment  should  be  less  perfect  in  regard  to 
divine  religion  and  to  the  utility  of  the 
republic,  they  should  be  either  correctetl. 
or  better  men  substituted  in  their  place ; 
but  let  not  the  order  of  religion,  and  the 
most  sacred  places,  on  account  of  the  wick- 
edness of  the  depraved,  be  committed  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  not  lawful  to  commit 
them : since  the  Scripture  clearly  shows 
that  Ozam  was  struck  dead  for  wishing 
to  raise  up  the  fallen  ark  of  the  Lord,  which 
it  was  not  lawful  for  him  so  much  os  to 
touch."! 

It  cannot  be  denied  but  tliat  the  great 
power  and  privileges  with  which  kings  chose 
to  invest  the  superiors  of  some  religious 
houses,  opened  the  way  to  much  abuse  on 
the  part  of  the  secular  administration.  It 
would  be  long  and  needless  to  tell  of  these. 
The  abbots  of  Fulda  had  sovereign  power 
over  ten  square  miles  round  the  abbey.; 
The  landed  possessions  of  the  monks,  by 
the  feudal  law,  subjected  them  to  the  duty 
of  military  service,  to  which  even  convents 
of  nuns  were  bound,  as  in  the  instance 
of  that  of  our  lady  at  Soiasons.§  Kings 
too  very  often  chose  to  have  their  pri.soners 
placed  in  conBnement  within  monasteries, 
and  hence  prisons  were  often  attached  to 
them.  It  is  true  the  plan  may  have  origi- 
nated in  the  predominant  piety  of  the  age, 
which  sought  to  identify  criminals  with 
penitents,  who  only  through  that  gate 
could  pass  to  peace  ; but  still  the  surprise 
with  which  one  observed  some  abbeys 
fortified  like  castles,  could  not  exceed  that 
which  the  stranger  experiences  when  he 
hears  that  there  is  a prison  within  them  ; 
and  still  more  when  he  finds  it  such  as 
Dom  Martene  describes  when  he  says, 
“ At  the  abbey  of  St.  Nieholas-aux-bois, 
three  leagues  from  Laon,  in  a fearful  soli- 
tude, we  saw  the  royal  prisons,  which  are 
horrible  to  behold. ’j| 
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In  the  Fourth  Hook  we  refuted  the 
accusation  brought  by  some  modem  authors 
against  the  monks  when  charging  them 
with  cruelty ; and  we  observed  what  was 
really  the  monastic  discipline  in  regard  to 
the  punishment  of  offenders.  The  horrible 
event  of  Anastasius,  a priest,  being  buried 
alive  in  an  ancient  crypt  among  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  by  order  of  Cantinus,  bishop 
of  Clermont,  a tyrant  and  usurer,  allied 
with  Jews,  in  revenge  for  his  refusing  to 
give  him  up  some  charters,*  may  have  led 
to  the  strange  reports  from  which  such 
authors  took  their  ideas,  and  to  which 
Cardan  seems  to  allude  where  he  says, 
“To  be  buried  alive  and  suffer  atrocious 
punishments  either  never  happens  in  the 
monastic  orders,  or  more  rarely  than  to  be 
impaled  or  sawed  asunder  by  order  of 
secular  judges."!  Still,  in  the  theory  of 
the  criminail  jurisprudence,  the  medieval 
church,  as  a modem  historian  observes, 
“ having  fully  adopted  the  wise  and  bene- 
ficent doctrine  tliat  punishment  is  to  be 
inflicted  by  fallible  man  upon  his  fellow- 
creaturts,  not  in  terror  but  in  love,  and 
imprisonment  being  consequently  consi- 
dered as  an  ecclesiastical  pensmee,  not 
thundered  in  vengeance  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  state,  but  imposed  for  the  good  of 
the  offender,  in  order  to  lead  him  to  re- 
pentance and  mercy  the  monasteries 
were  deemed  not  unfitting  places  for  being 
made  the  scene  of  such  correction ; and, 
in  fact,  the  policy  of  those  who  have  trans- 
ferred criminals  elsewhere,  seems  nothing 
else  but  “ to  drag  from  heaven  the  unre- 
pentant soul,  which  might  have  quenched 
in  reconciling  prayers  a life  of  burning 
crimes.”  In  the  monasteries  of  the  middle 
ages,  therefore,  one  sometimes  found  men 
imprisoned  by  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  by 
royal  sentence.  Thus  Oottschalk,  after 
being  degraded,  was  confined  in  Haut- 
villiers  under  the  Abbot  Hilduin,  who 
allowed  him  the  use  of  pens  and  ink, 
though  Raban  Maur  considered  this  an 
improper  indulgence,  and  in  reply  to  Pope 
Nicholas,  whose  love  of  justice  was  not 
greater  than  his  love  of  men,  and  who  re- 
monstrated against  such  severity,  thought 
it  enough  to  show  in  his  own  excuse  that 
he  had  taken  care  to  have  him  supplied 
with  “all  necessaries."  In  prison,  however, 
there  he  died,  without  retraction  and  with- 
out the  sacraments.;  Soma  dark  solemn 
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men  that  were  known  to  be  within  monas- 
teries. wearing  the  a-spect  of  prisoners  by 
the  chains  round  their  bodies,  were  there, 
however,  by  their  own  desire.  Do  you 
demand  the  reason  of  such  austerity  ? 
My  answer  may  be  short.  Blood  hath 
been  shed  ere  now  in  the  olden  time  ; ay, 
and  since  too,  murders  have  .been  per- 
formed. In  our  times,  when  the  brains 
are  out,  men  die,  and  there  is  thought  an 
end ; but  in  ages  of  faith  they  rose  again 
with  twenty  murders  oo  their  crowns,  and 
pushed  the  slayer  from  his  stool.  Then 
when  grace  procured  contrition,  there  were 
fearful  penances  embraced,  till  in  the 
cloister  the  once  proud  cruel  castcllain 
found  peace.  Thus  in  an  early  age  were 
seen,  by  St.  John  Cliniachus,  some  in  the 
monastery  of  the  penitents  who  used  to 
entreat  that  they  might  not  be  loosed  from 
their  chains  even  in  their  sepulchres.  •'  I 
saw,"  he  says,  " what  the  eye  of  the  negli- 
gent hath  not  seen,  and  what  hath  not 
entered  into  the  heart  of  the  luxurious  man 
to  conceive — the  deeds  and  words  w hich 
can  do  violence  to  fiod.  Some  1 saw  who 
pass  whole  nights  in  prayer,  others  pros- 
trate on  ashes.  On  all  sides  I heard  only 
such  cries  as  tliese,  ‘ Vee,  voe,  miserura,  me 
miserum  ! juste  juste,  parce,  parce  Do- 
mine  !’  Some  cried,  ‘ Ignosce,  ignoaee 
Domine,  si  possible  est.’  Others,  as  if  at 
the  gates  of  heaven,  ‘Aperi  nobis  Judex 
januam.  Aperi  nobis  ex  quo  illam  nobis- 
ipsis  per  peccatum  clausiinus.'  Others. 
' Ostende  fociem  tuam  tantum  et  saivi 
erimus.'  Others,  ‘Appare  his  qui  in  tene- 
bris  et  umbra  mortis  sedent.’  "* 

Tbe  blessed  Dominicus,  sumamed  Lori- 
catus,  of  whom  we  before  spoke,  died  in 
the  abbey  of  Monte-Cassino  on  the  2'2nd 
of  January,  10-31.  To  that  abbey  also  had 
come  Count  Radechis,  bound  with  a huge 
chain  to  his  neck,  who,  after  killing  Gri- 
moald,  had  been  moved  to  renounce  the 
world,  and  thus  be  came  to  embrace  a life 
of  austere  penance  in  that  monastery.! 
Such  were  the  examples  which  the  monks 
proposed  to  those  who  were  committed  to 
their  custody,  as  being  obnoxious  to  the 
vengeance  of  tbe  law,  to  which  class  the 
prisoners  that  one  found  in  monasteries 
generally  belonged,  being  persons  confined 
there  by  order  of  the  king,  or  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a power  wholly  secular,  often 
barbarous  and  despotic.  Thus  we  meet 
with  a certain  German  whose  eyes  had 


been  put  out  and  right  hand  cut  off,  leading 
! an  arduous  life  in  a cell  near  the  abbey  of 
i Pomposa,  to  whom  Kaimbald,  a holy  youth, 
was  appointed  to  minister.*  Trithemius 
I meiitious  a most  curious  circumstance  re-  i 
specting  a man  most  celebrated  who  fell 
into  this  condition.  Peter  de  Vineis.  says 
this  abbot,  was  a German,  the  chancellor 
of  Frederick  II.,  a cunning  man  and 
learned,  who  defended  the  injustice  of  the 
emperor  against  the  pope  with  all  the  force 
of  his  elo(jucnce,  and  excused  his  rebellion 
against  the  church  with  such  ability,  that 
Gregory  IX.  exclaimed,  “0  quantus  esses 
fili,  si  te.  ut  Imperium,  henevolentem 
haberet  Sancta  Ecclesia  1"  Afterwards,  by 
I know  not  what  means,  he  incurred  the 
resentment  of  Ciesar,  who  put  out  his  eyes 
ami  sent  him  into  a monastery,  where,  blind 
and  wretched,  he  lived  in  the  bitterness  of 
liis  heart,  and  by  long  affliction  compen- 
sated for  whatever  sins  he  had  been  guilty 
of  against  God  and  the  church.  It  hap- 
])ened  after  a few  years  that  tlie  emperor 
being  excommunicated,  deserted  by  the 
princes  and  de.spised  by  foreigners,  having 
no  means  of  paying  his  army,  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  Peter,  his  old  chancellor, 
whose  prudence  he  knew  surpassed  that  of 
most  other  men.  So  he  came  to  the  mo- 
nastery where  he  lived,  and  being  admitted, 
said  all  that  he  could  think  would  mollify 
and  appease  the  blind  recluse,  asking  his 
pardon  with  loud  protestations  of  remorse, 
and  promising  immense  compensation,  and 
in  fine,  adding,  “I  know  that  you  could 
give  me  good  advice  in  these  straits." 
Peter,  who  concealed  his  mind  under  a 
placid  countenance,  revolving  nothing  but  |, 
immortal  revenge,  advised  him  to  take  the  " 
gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  monasteries 
and  churches  to  melt  them  down,  and 
with  that  produce  to  pay  his  troops,  and 
then  to  invade  his  enemies,  after  which 
he  could  make  restitution.  The  advice 
pleased  the  emperor.  So  he  plundered  all 
the  churches,  promising  to  restore  what- 
ever he  took ; but  he  never  returned  any 
thing.  From  that  day  he  never  prospered 
more.  The  abbot  of  the  monastery  is  said 
to  have  asked  Peter,  on  hearing  that  it  was 
he  who  had  given  such  advice,  how  a legist 
and  a wise  man  like  him  could  have  re- 
commended so  urtjust  a measure  ; to  whom 
the  other  made  no  secret  of  the  subtle 
vengeance  which  had  suggested  the  ides 
to  him  of  giving  such  counsels.!  Tbe 
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victims  of  political  convulsion  were  often 
found  in  monastic  confinement.  Deside- 
rius,  king  of  the  Lombanls,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pavia,  was  led  prisoner  into  Gaul  by 
Charlemagne,  as  all  the  annals  declare ; 
but  they  do  not  mention  the  place  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  nor  the 
manner  of  his  death.  Mabillon  discovered 
these  particulars  in  the  manuscript  of  an 
ancient  monk,  where  he  found  these  words, 
"In  the  year  77i,  Pavia  being  taken,  Desi- 
derius  and  his  wife  Ansa  were  banished 
to  the  abbey  of  Corby,  and  there  Deside- 
rius  persevered  in  vigils,  and  prayers,  and 
fasts,  and  many  good  works,  till  the  day 
of  his  death."  Of  his  being  thus  confined 
in  Corby,  the  monks  of  that  abbey,  when 
Mabillon  wrote,  had  lost  all  tradition.  Down 
to  the  French  revolution  visitors  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Medard  at  Soissions  used  to 
be  shown  a cell  which  was  said  to  have 
been  the  prison  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire 
where  he  was  confined  by  order  of  Lothaire. 
"The  good  biethren,"  says  that  poor  empe- 
ror "hiul  great  compiLssion  on  my  grief, 
and  they  comforted  me  much.  They  prayed 
for  me,  and  assured  me  that  if  I placed  all 
my  hopes  in  God,  I should  soon  have  con- 
solation and  recovery  from  rny  sorrows." 
By  order  of  his  sons,  sergeants  were  placed 
about  the  prison  to  guard  him ; and  that 
abbey  in  particular  was  chosen,  because 
knowing  how  much  ho  lovetl  it,  his  sons 
hoped  that  he  would  willingly  resign  his 
sceptre  and  embrace  tho  monastic  habit.* 
The  monk  Odilon  has  recorded  the  very 
words  of  the  unhap|)y  emperor  s lamenta- 
tion. This  gaol  belonged  to  the  fisc,  to 
the  royal  palace,  and  not  to  the  abbey.  It 
was  near  the  Basilica  of  the  Trinity  on  the 
north  part  of  the  enclosure.  One  still  sees 
two  half-subterraneous  cells  to  the  north- 
east of  the  crypt  of  the  Great  Church  and 
to  the  south  of  the  site  of  tho  Basilica  of 
the  Trinity,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
the  prison  of  Louis.  On  these  walls  one 
can  trace  in  Gothic  letters — 

" IHlas  ! je  snys  bien  prins 
Dc  doulcurs  qtie  j’eiidore : 

Morrir  mo  convicndroit;  la 
Pciue  me  lielil  dure." 

But  these  lines,  written  no  doubt  by  some 
prisoner,  are  posterior,  by  600  years  to 
j Louis.t 

Sometimes,  however,  the  secular  power, 
in  committing  prisoners  to  the  custody  of 
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monks,  only  complied  with  their  entreaties, 
which  were  offered  in  a spirit  of  the  ten- 
derest  charity.  Thus  Ciesar  of  Heister- 
bach  says,  "At  the  time  when  King  Otho 
went  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  emperor, 
leaving  the  government  of  the  Moselle  to 
his  brother,  Henry  Palatine,  a certain  no- 
ble was  condemned  to  death  for  pillaging. 
Daniel,  abbot  of  Sconavia.  by  his  prayers, 
obtained  pardon  for  him  on  condition  that 
he  would  satisfy  God  for  his  sins  in  the 
Cistercian  order.  Thus  did  he  escape  death 
and  final  perdition ; and  1 have  heard  of 
many  who  similarly  obtained  deliverance 
by  the  intercession  of  our  order."*  Duke 
Henry,  the  Saxon,  father  of  the  emperor 
Otho,  having  put  out  tho  eyes  of  a certain 
nobleman  for  his  crimes,  God  of  his  mercy 
converted  that  punishment  into  a medi- 
cine; for  he  gave  him  such  contrition  that 
he  used  to  be  always  in  tho  church  of  the 
abbey  of  Hilderhem  mourning  for  his  sins, 
and  breathing  after  the  celestial  country.! 
In  the  annals  of  Corby,  at  the  date  ofllS9, 
we  find  this  brief  notice,  "A  certain  noble- 
man is  sent  into  our  monastery  for  the 
sake  of  penance.";  In  the  Escurial  is  a 
chamber  where  the  tradition  of  the  monas- 
tery attests  that  the  unfortunate  Don  Car- 
los terminated  his  days  by  refusing  food. 
Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Francis  I.  we 
find  it  usual  to  send  state  prisoners  for 
confinement  to  the  abbey  of  Mount  St. 
Michael. § The  motive,  however,  ns  we 
before  observed,  cannot  but  be  esteemed 
most  worthy  of  those  who  loved  and  fol- 
lowed peace. 

But  having  now  specified  some  of  the 
chief  abuses  which  crept  into  the  monastic 
institution,  at  the  same  time  guarding  the 
render  from  mistaking  for  abuse  what  was 
in  reality  laudable,  and  suggested  the  re- 
flections to  which  they  ought  to  give  rise 
in  minds  unprejudiced,  let  us  obsene  what 
evidence  may  be  collected  from  unimpeach- 
able w itnesses.  who  lived  in  the  middle  ages, 
to  prove  the  virtues  and  perfection  of  disci- 
pline which  existed  in  the  monasteries ; 
that  we  may  not  depart  with  such  an  erro- 
neous impression  as  that  the  evil  had 
counterpoised  the  good.  The  language  of 
these  witnesses  is  that  of  prudence,  as  well 
as  of  admiration.  "Of  the  sanctity  of 
many,  no  one  can  judge  more  truly  than 
the  Searcher  of  hearts,"  says  the  monastic 
historian  of  the  Cistercians  ; “yet  we  speak 
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what  we  have  heard  and  known  concern- 
ing our  abbots."*  Let  us  hear,  then,  what 
was  the  result  of  tiieir  knowledge.  “ If 
there  be  any  perfection  in  this  world,  it 
can  be  found  in  cloisters  :"f  such  is  the 
evidence  of  Hugo  of  St.  V’ictor.  “ Truly,” 
says  St.  Bernard,  “you  can  behold,  in 
almost  all  congregations  of  monks,  some 
men  that  are  filled  with  consolations, 
abounding  in  joy,  always  cheerful  and 
agreeable,  fervent  in  spirit,  meditating  day 
and  night  on  the  law  of  God.  fn^quently 
looking  up  to  heaven  and  lifting  up  pure 
hands  in  prayer,  careful  observers  of  their 
conscience,  and  devout  followers  of  grsxl 
works  ; to  whom  discipline  is  lovely,  fast- 
ing sweet,  the  vigils  short,  manual  labour 
pleasant,  and  the  whole  austerity  of  their 
conversation  refreshing."!  “ I see  in  clois- 
ters,” says  Peter  of  Blois,  who  was  him- 
self a secular  priest,  "celestial  men,  or 
rather  earthly  angels,  whoso  conversation 
is  in  heaven, — who,  with  a certain  noble 
pride,  despise  the  honours  and  riches  of  i 
this  world. ”§  Hear  how  those  who  knew 
the  monks  personally  speak  : “ If  any  one 
asks  me,"  says  the  Abbot  de  Ranee,  siieak- 
ing  of  Brother  Euthyme  III.,  “whether 
this  monk  has  or  has  not  sinned  since  he 
came  under  our  direction  ? I answer,  by 
the  principles  of  faith,  he  has  sinned, 
since  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  us,  ‘Non  est 
enim  homo  qui  non  peceet  but  I answer, 
by  my  own  knowledge  and  according  to 
tny  observation,  he  has  not  sinned."^ 
Odelirins,  counsellor  of  Roger,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  has  immortalised  his  name 
by  his  eloquent  exhortations  to  that  noble- 
man, in  I OR!),  in  praise  of  monks  and  the 
monastic  discipline.  “Who,"  he  exclaims, 

“ can  worthily  relate  ell  tlieir  vigils,  hymns, 
psalmody,  prayers,  alms,  and  sacrifices  1 
What  deni^  of  their  own  will  for  the  love 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! What  shall  I 
say  of  the  chastity  of  monks,  of  their 
silence,  of  their  modesty,  of  their  obedience  ? 
Such  an  abundance  of  virtues  confounds 
! my  astonished  intelligence,  and  I con- 
I fess  that  my  tongue  fails  me  to  express 
it  From  my  tender  youth  I have  long 
been  admitted  to  the  secrets  of  monks ; 
and,  by  familiar  relations,  I have  learned 
thoroughly  what  were  their  manners.  In 
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consequence,  when  I consider  the  conduct 
of  all  mortals  who  inhabit  the  earth.  I see 
that  they  are  all,  in  their  lives,  inferior  to 
monks  who  live  canonically  according  to 
the  rules  of  their  order.”*  Richard,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  writing  to  the  Cistercian  order,  says, 
“ Among  all  the  orders  with  which  Ae 
Siionse  of  Christ  is  adorned,  there  is  none 
more  fragrant  witli  virtue,  none  sweeter  in 
Christ  with  the  odour  of  a holy  reputation, 
than  yours.”  Yet  he  blames  them  for  one 
tiling, — “because  the  lands  which  were  sub- 
ject to  tithes,  before  they  possessed  them, 
are  made  exempt  by  the  fact  of  coming  into 
theirhands.’  t Peter  of  Blois  bears  a simi- 
lar testimony  to  the  Cistercians.  “There,” 
he  says,  “ is  a most  approved  school  of  re- 
ligion ; there  one  finds  the  practic-e  of  the 
utmost  modesty,  regularity  of  manners, 
the  affection  of  fraternity,  peace  of  mind, 
the  communication  of  all  things,  mutual 
service,  rigour  of  discipline,  the  love  of 
obedience,  the  bond  of  charity,  the  sub- 
jection of  tile  flesh,  the  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality, lilierty  of  study,  the  order  of  vigils, 
tlic  calm  of  meditation,  the  devotion  of 
psalmody.”!  To  the  Carthusian  order — 
which,  in  fact,  has  never  required  reform 
to  tlie  present  day — he  bears  the  same. 
“Through  all  lands,”  he  says,  ‘‘by  the 
grace  of  God,  its  fame  hath  gone  forth,  and 
the  odour  of  its  sweetness  hath  reached  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth ; for  it  is  the  planta- 
tion of  God.  and  the  vine  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth  ; therefore  now  has  its  fruit  mul- 
tiplied to  an  immense  increase.  Behold 
how  it  stretches  forth  its  branches,  now 
even  to  the  sea,  and  its  outshoots  as  far  as 
England  !"§  Would  you  inquire  now  con- 
cerning “tlie  lambs  that  Francis  and 
Dominic  led  among  the  way  where  well 
they  throve,  not  swollen  with  vanity?"||  As 
Dante  says,  “he  tells  of  both,  who  one 
oommendeth,  which  of  them  soe'er  be  taken : 
for  their  deeds  were  to  one  cnd."^  Cor- 
nelius Mussus  Bitontinus  says  that  the 
world  was  reformed  by  these  two,  Dominic 
and  Francis.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
evangelic  announcement,  he  observes,  when 
the  word  of  the  Lord  was  preached  to  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  two  were  chosen,  Peter 
and  Paul.  When  the  world  had  relapsed 
to  vices,  and  the  Lord  in  mercy  wish^  to 
reform  it,  he  again  chose  two, — the  one 
cherubic,  the  other  seraphic, — two  bodies, 
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but  one  mind.«  Pope  Urban  IV.  styles 
the  order  of  Minors,  “that  field  of  virtues 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."!  Even  the 
incidental  tribute  paid  to  it  by  a worldly 
poet  will  be  to  some  no  less  satisfactory ; 
as  when  Octavien  de  Saint-Gelais,  in  his 
“ Sejour  d'Honneur,"  while  describing  the 
vanity  of  his  early  life,  and  his  fear  of 
lightning,  acknowledges  that  while  in  that 
state,  whenever  it  thundered,  he  wished 
to  be  a Franciscan  : — 

“ pour  loro  estre  convera 

Ou  cordelier  cboulaut  bymues  ct  vers. “I 

The  learned  Albertus  Sartiunensis  hav- 
ing received  from  his  friend,  Nicholas 
Niccoli,  a mordant  invective  against  the 
fathers,  of  the  observance  written  by  the 
famous  Poggio  Braudolino,  whose  enmity 
arose  from  a family  pique,  wrote  a formal 
reply,  wishing  to  defend,  he  says,  these 
most  innocent  men,  with  whom  he  has 
conversed,  as  a brother,  during  fourteen 
years.  “ You  consider,"  he  says  to  Poggio, 
“as  not  worthy  of  the  highest  honour, 
those  who,  in  my  opinion,  do  all  things 
well, — who  are  grateful  to  their  friends, 
pacific  to  their  enemies,  solicitous  for  the 
dangers  of  others,  and  not  negligent  to 
their  own, — who,  casting  off  the  pollutions 
of  the  world,  condemn  what  they  once  were, 
and  love  what  they  are  to  be  in  the  future 
life,  make  tiiemselves  judges  of  their  own 
wanderings,  exult  in  having  escaped  from 
the  disquietudes  and  tempests  of  the  world, 
and,  with  minds  far  above  it,  superior  to 
all  earthly  power,  devote  themselves  to  vir- 
tue and  justice,  forgetting  what  is  behind, 
and  stretching  forwards  to  what  is  before, 
think  life  tedious  and  death  most  happy, 
— whose  care  it  is  never  to  yield  to  vice, 
but  to  subdue  it. — who  deplore  the  pas- 
sions of  the  profligate,  having  restrained 
their  own  by  discipline, — who,  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,  in  cold  and 
poverty,  pursue  their  steady  way,  rejoicing 
more  than  the  vulgar  and  foolish  multi- 
tude in  their  vanities, — and.  what  is  alxjve 
all,  who  so  completely  subject  and  humi- 
liate and  neglect  themselves  for  Christ, 
that  they  bring  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  and  fear  not  to 
be  counted  fools  for  bis  sake,  saying  with 
the  Apostle,  ‘ If  any  one  seem  to  ^ wise 
in  this  world,  let  him  become  a fool,  that 
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he  may  be  wise,’ — lo ! this  is  what  I think 
of  these  men  : such  I know  to  be  the  pore 
and  excellent  lives  of  many  of  them ; such, 
at  least,  the  innocuous  character  of  the 
rest."* 

This  brings  us  down  to  an  age  of  great 
degeneracy : yet,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
there  is  still  a cloud  of  witnesses,  who  give 
the  same  evidence.  Observe  what  learning 
and  sanctity  the  celebrated  Ambrose  Tra- 
versari  of  Camaldoli  found  in  the  numerous 
monasteries  of  his  order  in  Italy,  when,  as 
prior-general,  in  1433,  he  made  his  visi- 
tation. Again,  on  his  journey  from  Basle 
to  Vienna,  in  1435,  he  says,  " many  moat 
noble  monasteries  we  found  ou  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  in  which  the  monks  lived 
most  religiously."! 

In  1413,  an  Italian  author  thus  speaks ; 
“ What  shall  I say  of  monks,  of  which  the 
number  of  most  holy  and  learned  seems 
almost  infinite?  We  cannot  deny  that 
now  and  formerly  there  have  been  bad 
men  in  that  habit : but  who  could  number 
the  good  and  illustrious  ? Who  so  mad 
as  to  think  that  if  men  wished  to  be  evil, 
they  would  choose  such  a life  as  this  ? 
Truly,  long  since,  all  devotion  of  Chris- 
tians, and  nearly  all  religion,  would  have 
perished,  if  these  holy  men  had  not,  by 
their  doctrine  and  example  of  life,  pro- 
tected the  faith  of  Christ,  contending  for 
it,  as  the  Apostle  says.  ‘ through  evil  report 
and  good  report.’  Men  are  disposed  to 
criticise  the  conduct  of  monks  with  more 
severity  than  justice ; and  those  are  counted 
monsters  who  are  detected  fulling  in  the 
least  from  the  rule  of  perfection.  I think  it 
often  happens  that  many,  desirousof  calum- 
niating them  before  the  vulgar,  say  things 
of  them  which  are  far  from  true,  ascribing 
their  poor  habit,  grave  speech  and  aspect, 
to  hypocrisy;  their  preaching,  to  vanity; 
their  cheerfulness,  to  scurrility  ; their  jus- 
tice, to  cruelty  ; their  care  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  to  avarice  and  rapa- 
city; for  all  things  are  full  of  calumny, 
and  thus  did  men  declaim  against  the 
apostles  and  against  Christ.’’; 

In  1708  and  1718,  it  was  resolved,  in 
the  general  chapter  at  Marmoutier,  to  de- 
pute two  monks  to  travel,  in  order  to  visit 
the  archives  of  different  abbeys  in  France 
and  Germany.  Dom  Martene  and  Dom 
Durand  proceeded  accordingly  on  this  viai- 
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tation;  and  their  testimony  as  to  tlie  per- 
fection which  tlien  prevailed,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  religious  houses,  is  to 
the  highest  degree  delightful  and  conclu- 
sive.* liven  the  arch-sophist  of  France, 
in  modem  times,  hears  this  U'stimony ; 
“ It  cannot  he  denied,"  ho  says,  “that  there 
were  great  virtues  in  the  cloister.  There 
is  hardly  still  a monastery  which  does  not 
contain  some  adrairahle  souls."f 

If,  now,  from  these  general  statements, 
we  pass  to  the  examination  of  more  ]>ar- 
ticular  evidence,  the  result  will  he  no  less 
consoling.  William  of  Malmesbury  says 
of  the  ahhey  of  Thomey,  “Truly  I might 
call  that  island  tlie  abode  of  chastity  and  of 
all  virtues,  and  a school  of  divine  philo- 
sophers."] Wythmann,  abbot  of  Ramsey, 
was  a man  who  sought  rather  to  govern 
by  fear  than  love,  so  that  there  were  often 
occasions  of  harsh  retorts.  On  one  of  these, 
being  greatly  exas])crated,  he  went  to 
Aethoric,  tlie  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
accused  the  monks  of  insubordination  and 
disorder.  The  bishop,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  that  house,  was  inclined  to  give 
I no  credit  to  the  accusation ; for  he  could 
I not  believe  that  the  men  whose  piety  he 
had  known  when  a boy  could  so  soon  have 
fallen  from  the  love  of  discipline.  There- 
fore, consoling  the  abbot  with  some  general 
words,  and  sending  him  away,  he  secretly 
resolved  to  visit  tlic  abbey  in  disguise,  to 
i judge  with  his  own  eyes  as  to  the  justice 
I of  the  charge.  So,  coming  to  the  island, 

I and  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
I arrived  very  early  in  the  morning,  in  dis- 
! guise  of  a traveller,  and  entered  tlie  mo- 
nastery as  if  for  the  sake  of  praying : and, 
as  every  place  stood  open  to  all  comers,  he 
began  to  examine  all  things  careftiUy : 
then  he  saw  some  at  private  altars,  de- 
voutly celebrating  mass ; others  praying 
around  the  high  altar ; others  sitting  in 
thick  order  between  the  pillars  of  the 
cloister,  either  reading  in  profound  silence, 
or  else  writing  or  employed  in  some  other 
useful  e.xercise.  After  a while,  one  of  the 
brethren,  observing  the  curiosity  wntli  which 
he  cxaiiiined  ever_v  part  of  the  house,  began 
to  wonder  at  him  ; and  at  length,  discover- 
ing him  to  be  the  bishop,  hastened  and 
informed  the  abbot,  who  came  forth  to 
i receive  the  guest.  Rut  Aetlieric  reproved 
; him  severely,  and  admonished  him  to  lie 
■ less  suspicious  and  morose  in  his  govem- 
I 

* Vuyagie  Lit.  de  Deux  Ben^ct.  See  also 
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ment  of  tlie  abbey,  and  reminded  him  of  j 
tile  express  injunctions  of  St.  Benedict  on 
this  head  ; and  then,  concluding  with 
words  of  peace  to  the  brethren  as  well  as 
to  the  abbot,  he  departed.  But  the  abbot,  ; 
reflecting  on  his  own  faults,  and  the  ob- 
stacles occasioned  by  the  violence  of  his 
temper,  resigned  the  administration  of  the 
abbey,  and,  taking  leave  of  the  brethren, 
set  out  on  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem. 
jEthelstan  was  elected  in  his  place.  After 
a year,  Wythmann  returned  ; and  the  fame  ' 
of  his  approach  reached  Ramsey  at  the 
moment  when  iEthelstan,  with  the  monks, 
were  sitting  in  the  refectory.  Immediately, 
he  ordered  the  lector  to  stop  reading,  and. 
putting  on  the  sacred  vestments,  they  all 
proceeded  witli  great  reverence  to  meet  the 
former  abbot  But  he,  remembering  his 
faults,  humbly  refused  to  rc-assume  his 
authority,  and  chose  for  his  residence  a ■ 
solitaiy  ]ilacc  called  Northeyo,  which  is  ' 
but  a stone's-throw  from  the  church,  but 
inaccessible,  excepting  by  a boat ; and 
there,  with  one  monk  for  his  companion,  i 
and  two  servants,  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.*  i 

To  such  monasteries  our  old  English 
poet  thus  alludes ; — 

I 

“ There  was  an  auncient  house,  not  far  away, 
Reaowu'd  throughout  the  world  for  sacred  lore  ' 1 
And  pure  unspotted  life  ; so  well,  they  say,  . } 
It  governed  was,  and  guided  evermore."!  j 

England,  in  fact,  possessed  many  such. 
Lydgate,  while  lamenting  his  own  dis-  ‘ 
obedient  sensual  life,  following  the  reverse 
of  all  that  he  was  taught,  and  taking  little 
heed  “what  Christ  Jesus  suffered  for  his 
sake,”  acknowledges  that  the  discipline  of  > 
the  abbey  at  Bury  was  excellent : ! 

" This  holy  rule  was  unto  me  radde 
And  expouude  in  full  notable  wyse 
By  vertuouB  men,  redygious  and  sadde,  i 

Full  well  expert,  dyscrete,  prudent,  and  wyse. 

And  obaervauntes  of  many  gootly  emprise, 

I herde  all  well,  but  towchyng  to  the  dede 
Of  that  they  taught,  1 toke  but  lytell  hede.“ 

In  the  twelfth  centuiy,  when  Siiger  was 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  the  two  Cistercian 
abbeys  of  Rivaulx  and  Fountains,  in  the  | 
diocese  of  York,  were  in  great  reputation 
of  sanctity.  Of  the  latter,  Caspar  Jonge-  ' 
linus  says  that  it  drew  its  name  from 
certain  fountains,  which  were  a happy  pres- 
age of  its  future  holiness  : for  truly,  ho 

* Hist.  UameBlcns.  ap.  Gale,  Hist.  Brit.  tom.  ii. 
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adds,  there  were  there  in  abundance  the 
waters  of  celestial  desire,  and  of  living 
piety,  which  spring  up  to  life  eternal.* 
But  let  us  look  elsewhcn*.  St.  Peter 
Daniian  visited  Mount-Ca-ssino,  and  thus 
describes  it:  "All  here  were  either  aged, 
or  young  men  rejoicing  in  the  decorum  of 
youthful  life, — who,  as  sous  of  the  pro- 
phets, were  fit  to  seek  Elias  through  the 
desert;  or  truly,  in  the  flower  of  youth, 
like  the  Apostle  John,  to  overcome  the 
wicked  one.  ”+  That  was  a Cue  tribute  to 
the  virtue  of  the  monastery  of  Septimus 
which  Marsilius  Ficinus  paid,  in  writing 
to  Francis  Soderino,  bishop -of  Volterra, 
where  he  says,  “ I know  indeed  how  you 
love  these  monks  ; those  pious  men,  whom 
I also  not  only  love,  but  worship.’’;  Scar- 
deoneo,  a secular  priest,  speaking  of  the 
convent  of  St  Mark  at  Padua,  adds  this 
testimony  ; “Which  to  this  day  flourishes 
in  the  highest  opinion  of  sanctity."§  Er- 
menric,  monk  of  Richnau,  in  his  epistle 
" De  Grammatica,”  thus  speaks  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Gall : “ There  1 found  each 
more  humble  and  more  patient  than  the 
other.  N'or  is  there  any  bitter  zeal  amongst 
them,  or  malice,  or  envy  ; but  charity  alone 
reigns  there,  along  with  justice.  Love,  the 
motherof  virtues,  and  Concord,  its  daughter, 
and  Simplicity,  its  attendant,  have  there, 
without  doubt,  their  proper  dwelling. "i| 
Adalbero.  bishop  of  Verona,  came  to  ,St. 
Gall  for  the  sake  of  prayer.  “The  grace 
of  this  place,”  saith  he,  “ is  greater  than 
its  fame ; here  is  religion  with  learning, 
severity  with  discipline.  What  others  may 
think  I know  not ; but  I will  declare  my 
impressions.  I came  here  seeking  one 
saint,  and  a dead  one  ; but,  sooth,  I found 
many  saints,  and  living  ones."1T 

Many  of  the  brief  notices  of  the  abbots 
of  Corby  in  Saxony,  given  in  tlie  annals  of 
that  abbey,  indicate  a happy  state  of  re- 
ligion as  prevailing  at  tlic  time.  Thus,  at 
the  date  of  876,  we  read,  “Our  Adelga- 
rius  died,  and  so  our  mother  was  a widow ; 
Tancmar,  a good  father,  succeeded  him. 
In  880,  Avo  died,  worthy  of  a longer  life  ; 
Bovo,  a man  circumspect,  succeeded  him. 
In  918,  Volkmar,  who  restored  the  church 
as  well  as  he  could,  was  a good  father  of 
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the  family,  and  religious  ablwt.  beloved  by 
idl,  but  whom  God  reserved  for  horrible 
times,  on  account  of  public  evils ; there- 
foic,  to  prayers  and  tears,  bis  strongest 
arms,  ho  exhorted  us  seriously.”* 

Turning  to  France,  the  only  difficulty  is 
to  choose  between  testimonies  of  e<iual 
force,  in  proof  of  tlie  sanctity  which  existed 
in  her  religious  houses.  Fifty-nine  abbots 
had  governed  the  abbey  of  Clairmarais,  i 
from  1 140  to  1790,  to  whom  wo  have  this  ' 
testimony : “ Tlieir  conduct  was  excm-  j 
plary  in  the  interior  of  the  cloister,  worthy  | 
and  honourable  towards  other  monasteries, 
towards  the  bishops  of  the  diocese,  towards 
tlie  seigneurs  of  the  country,  and,  we  need 
not  add,  towards  the  people.”!  Guibert, 
abljot  of  Gcmblour,  says  of  the  monks  of 
St.  Martinet  Tours,  in  lus  letter  to  Philip, 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  “ Xotliing  is  there 
undisciplined,  notliing  inordinate  ; all 
things  are  quiet,  consonant ; nothing  being 
under,  nothing  over  done  ; but  all  things, 
by  disposition  of  wistlom,  are,  in  measure, 
weight,  and  number,  as  far  as  is  po.ssible 
to  human  infirmity,  so  that  they  seem 
members  of  that  Church  cohering  to  it- 
self, solicitous  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace : the  whole 
body  compact  is  connected,  and  every 
junctun'  cemented,  and  every  disturbance 
apjieased : there  dwells  the  wolf  with  the 
lamb,  the  leopard  with  the  kid,  and  a child 
can  leml  them ; that  Child,  I mean,  of 
whom  it  is  written,  ‘ Puer  natus  est  nobis 
and  in  that  holy  house  of  God,  whoso 
place  is  made  in  jxiace,  they  dwell  concor- 
dant and  unanimous. Lupus,  abbot  of 
Ferrers,  in  his  letter  to  the  monks  of  St. 
Gennain  at  Auxerre,  says,  “Tnie  charity, 
indeed,  always  flourishes  in  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  monasffiries,  but  never  has  it 
declared  its  greatness  by  so  many  certain 
proofs  as  in  our  time."§  Cltiny  obtained 
this  well-deserved  praise  from  St  Gregory 
VII.  at  the  general  council:  “That 
through  the  grace  of  God,  under  holy  and 
pious  abbots,  it  had  attained  to  such  dig- 
nity and  religious  strictness,  that,  in  the 
service  of  God  and  spiritual  fervour,  it 
surpassed  all  other  communities,  ancient 
and  modem ; and  tliat  no  abbey  in  all 
the  world  was  to  be  compared  to  it : for 
there  had  been  no  abbot  there  who  was 
notasaint.”  OfCiteaux,  Pope  Eugene  III., 
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in  115S,  said  that  it  flourished  in  the 
fame  of  sacred  religion.  The  third  abbot 
of  this  house  was  Stephen  Harding,  of  a 
noble  English  family,  “decorated  with  the 
grace  of  eminent  sanctity,  a lover  of  the 
desert,  and  a most  fervent  emulator  of  holy 
poverty,"  as  he  is  styled  in  the  book  of  the 
origins  of  Cisteaux.  In  the  archives  it  is 
said  of  him : — 


‘ Anglicns  hie  Stephanas  fulsil  velnt  Angelos  unns 
Savrata  veste  fiemarUum  vestiit  Ute." 


The  three  daughters  of  Cisteaux, — the 
abbey  of  La  Ferte,  that  of  Pontigny,  and 
Clairvaux, — were  all  true  sources  of  spiri- 
tual life.  Peter  de  Roya,  who  styles  him- 
self, " by  the  mercy  of  God,  a novice  at 
Clairvaux,”  writes  as  follows  to  the  superior 
of  another  house:  “It  was  not  strange 
that  I should  become  thoughtful  and  soli- 
citous, when  I reflected  on  the  manner  of 
my  past  life,  not  having  lived  a moment 
from  my  childhood  without  performing 
some  work  of  death.  G reatly  1 loved  the 
assemblies  of  vanity,  spectacles,  jests,  idle- 
ness ; to  utter  falsehood,  to  sw  ear,  to  commit 
peijury,  to  flatter:  all  these,  from  long  daily 
custom,  I learned  to  consider  not  sins,  but, 
as  it  were,  certain  agreeable  ornaments  of 
society  and  mundane  probity.  Yet  I knew 
that  these  same  things,  causing  a separa- 
tion between  God  and  man,  were  vanities 
and  lies.  I omit  greater  things, — elation 
of  heart,  emulations,  hatred,  dissensions, 
detractions: — but  the  Father  of  mercies 
had  compassion  on  me,  and  at  length 
visited  and  drew  me  to  his  Son.  Thus 
was  I saved  from  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
and  mercifully  placed  in  Clairvaux,  at  the 
fountains  of  the  Saviour.  For  Clairvaux, 
though  situated  in  a valley,  has  its  founda- 
tions on  the  holy  mountains,  whose  gates 
the  Lord  loveth  more  than  the  tabernacles 
of  Jacob.  Glorious  things  are  told  of  the.se, 
because  of  them.  The  glorious  and  won-  j 
derful  God  worketh  glorious  and  wonderful 
things:  for  there  the  inveterate  return  to 
their  heart ; and,  though  their  exterior 
man  be  corrupted,  yet  the  interior  is  re- 
stored to  life,  and  renewed  from  day  to  day 
in  Him  who  created  man.  There  the  proud 
are  humbled,  the  rich  impoverished,  the 
poor  evangelized,  and  the  darkness  of  sins 
transmuted  into  light.  In  this  house, 
therefore,  though  the  multitude  gathered 
together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  is 
immense,  congregated  from  all  regions 
and  nations,  yet  is  there  only  one  heart 
and  one  mind ; so  tliat  of  this  house  we 


may  truly  say,  ‘ Ecce  alienigenie,  et  Ty- 
rus,  et  populus  .^thiopum,  hi  fuerunt 
illic.'  This  is  the  habitation  of  all  these, 
rejoicing  not  with  vain  joy.  But  as  for 
me,  the  more  diligently  I examine  these 
poor  of  blessed  life,  the  more  thoroughly 
am  I convinced  that  they  follow  Christ  in 
ail  things,  and  that  they  are  true  ministers 
of  God.  For,  while  at  prayer,  speaking  to 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  while  I 
have  conversed  privately  with  them  in  a 
familiar  manner,  and  when  I have  re- 
marked their  humble  manner  of  conducting 
themselves,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  they 
are  the  familiar  friends  of  God,  While 
praising  him  in  the  choral  psalmody,  the 
whole  state  of  their  body,  in  all  the  fear 
and  reverence  of  sanctity,  shows  how  pure 
and  how  fervent  is  the  affection  of  their 
mind.  Their  solemn  enunciation,  and 
morose  distinction,  in  modulating  the 
Psalms,  shows  how  sweet  in  their  mouths 
are  the  words  of  God.  When  I observe 
them  in  the  diurnal  hours,  and  in  the 
nocturnal  vigils  before  midnight,  till  prime, 
with  only  a short  interval  between,  so  bolily 
and  indefatigably  singing,  they  seem  to 
me  indeed  little  less  than  the  angels,  but 
much  more  than  men.  Such  continued 
alacrity,  and  such  endurance,  with  such 
fervour  and  merit,  can  only  be  from  a 
divine  gift.  Whilst  reading  they  seem 
lightly  to  draw  the  waters  of.Siloe,  with 
silence  flowing  and  gushing  up  to  eternal 
life.  Their  disposition  and  habit  demon- 
strate that  they  are  all  disciples  of  one 
Master,  teaching  in  their  hearts,  and  say- 
ing, ‘Audi  Israel  et  tacent.'  They  are 
silent ; and  they  hear,  and  they  become 
wiser.  If  we  regard  them  in  the  exercise 
of  manual  labour,  their  life  will  appear  no 
less  happy.  In  all  these  works,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  are  led  by  a divine  Spirit. 
With  such  a patient  mind,  such  a placid 
and  immoveable  countenance,  with  such 
sweet  and  holy  order,  they  do  all  things, 
that  though  their  labour  is  great,  yet  they 
scarcely  seem  to  move,  or  to  be  oppressed 
in  any  respect.  Amongst  these  poor  I un- 
derstand some  are  bishops,  others  consols, 
others  illustrious  men  of  great  science  and 
dignity,  others  youths  of  great  birth  and 
hope ; but  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  all  ac- 
ceptation of  persons  being  eradicated,  the 
higher  any  one  supposed  himself  in  the 
world,  the  lower  does  he  make  himself  in 
this  little  flock  Therefore,  when  I beheld 
these  men  in  the  gardens  with  their  rakes, 
in  the  meadows  with  their  forks,  in  the 
fields  with  their  ploughs,  in  the  woods 
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with  their  hatchets,  while  considering  what 
they  were,  I look  on  their  present  state, 
their  works,  instruments,  abject  persons, 
disordered  and  vile  vestments,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  eyes,  they  seem  to 
me  not  men,  but  a foolish  race,  a mute, 
shameful  flock,  the  opprobrium  of  men, 
and  the  outcasts  of  the  people  ; but  a sound 
and  faithful  intellect  proclaims  to  me,  in 
the  heart,  that  their  life  is  hidden  in 
Christ  Amongst  them  I rejoice  to  see 
Gaufrid  Peronensis,  Kaynald  Morinensis, 
Waller  do  Insula,  and  another,  whom  I 
knew  once  the  most  inveterate  in  the  old 
man ; but  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  not 
even  a vestige  of  that  ancient  mind  re- 
mains in  them.  In  the  old  man,  I knew 
them  with  an  exalted  heart,  walking  with 
supercilious  eyes;  but  now  I see  them 
humbled  under  the  merciful  hand  of 
God.  In  the  old  man  I knew  them 
as  whitened  sepulchres  without,  with- 
in full  of  dead  men's  bones  ; but  now 
I behold  them  as  vessels  of  the  Lord, 
which,  although  they  may  appear  outwardly 
despicable,  yet  within  are  full  of  celestial 
perfumes.  When,  therefore,  this  commu- 
nity is  seen  going  out  to  its  accustomed 
labour  on  returning  regularly  and  simply 
one  after  another,  as  if  a pacific  host 
wearing  only  the  arms  of  peace,  must  not 
the  angels  of  God,  seeing  them  thus  move, 
so  newly  converted  from  darkness  to  Christ, 
sing  through  joy  and  admiration  ? The 
excluded  demon  is  confounded  and  filled 
with, grief,  seeing  what  I trust  he  may 
always  see,  the  resurrection  of  these, — 
bringing  no  moderate  destruction  on  his 
own  kingdom.  Again,  what  think  you 
must  be  the  impression  on  seeing  them  at 
table  at  tlie  appointed  times  for  foorl ! 
Truly,  they  evince  such  modesty,  such 
holine.ss,  that  they  must  appear  to  every 
one  what  they  are, — just  men  and  fearing 
God.  Here  they  receive  the  spiritual  food 
for  which  they  hunger, — the  Word  of  Life; 
here  they  reverently  partake  of  the  other 
gifts  of  God  placed  before  them,  not  ex- 
quisite delights,  but  of  the  labour  of  their 
hands,  vegetables  and  grain  of  the  earth. 
Cyder  is  their  drink.  If  they  cannot  have 
this,  they  rejoice  in  simple  water.  Rarely 
they  use  wine.  In  a word,  obedience  is 
the  rule  of  their  whole  life ; which  they 
so  faithfully  observe  in  all  things,  that 
there  ia  not  a single  moment  of  the  day  or 
night  which  is  not  offered  up  to  God  ; so 
that  I firmly  believe  by  every  step  and 
movement  of  their  bands  they  gain  re- 
mission of  sin,  or  increase  of  the  crown  to 


life  eternal.  These  few  things  concerning 
the  poor  of  Clairvaux  I send  to  you, 
according  to  ray  promise.  There  remain 
greater  things ; but  to  describe  them  1 am 
not  sufficient.  All  my  desire  is  to  be 
associated  in  body  and  spirit  with  these 
poor  of  Christ.  God  willing,  on  the  Sun- 
day after  the  Ascension  we  are  to  receive 
the  armour  of  our  profession,  by  the  grace 
and  benediction  of  Jesus  Christ ; which, 
by  the  merits  of  his  Mother,  and  your 
prayers,  may  He  grant  to  us.  Amen."* 

Innumerable  houses  retained  the  fervour 
and  regularity  of  monastic  life  down  to  the 
latest  times.  The  abbey  of  St.  Jean-dea- 
Vignes  at  Soissons,  founded  in  1076,  by 
Hugues,  Seigneur  de  Chateau-Thierry,  had 
never  wanted  reform  down  to  the  year 
1718,  when  Dom  Martene  visited  it,  and 
found  its  discipline  so  perfectf  Bourdoise, 
that  model  of  the  secular  clergy,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  describes  in  glowing 
terms  the  edification  which  he  received 
from  visiting  the  abbey  of  Jumiege,;  which, 
down  to  the  Revolution,  was  a blessing  to 
tlie  country.  “On  arriving  at  Corby  in 
Saxony,"  say  the  two  Benedictine  travel- 
lers, “we  were  received  as  brothers.  The 
abbot  is  very  humble;  and,  only  for- the 
honour  paid  to  him,  one  would  never  sup- 
pose that  he  was  a prince,  and  had  the 
prerogatives  of  a sovereign.  We  were 
greatly  edified  by  all  persons  of  the  com- 
munity.’'§  We  fbund  the  abbey  of  Prum 
retaining  great  discipline.  The  prior  is 
esteemed  a saint  all  through  the  country ; 
and  the  monks  are  most  devout  and  mor- 
tified. The  only  charge  advanced  against 
the  prior,  is,  that  he  lives  too  retired,  and 
that  he  does  not  see  strangers  Bufficiently.il 
On  arriving  at  Treves  we  descended  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Maximin,  where  ;we  were 
received  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  We 
can  say  confidently  that  God  is  well  served 
in  this  house.  All  the  holy  practices  of 
religion  are  admirably  observed.  Their 
chant  is  mgjestic,  their  ceremonial  vene- 
rable. Although  the  apartments  for  guests 
are  magnificent,  those  of  the  abbot  ere  sim- 
ple, and  contain  only  necessaries.  During 
our  stay  we  saw  nothing  but  what  was 
most  edifying.V 

If  these  testimonies  are  not  sufficient, 
I know  not  what  would  satisfy  us.  We 
might  sum  up  the  evidence  in  the  words 

I 

* St.  Beraard,  Epist  441.  <• 

t Voyage  Lit.  24. 

i V ie  de  Bourdoise,  Liv.  Ui.  246. 

( Id.  i.  267.  g Id.  273. 

« Id.  286. 
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of  a French  historian,  and  say, — “ In 
abbeys,  the  high  ideal  of  the  middle  ages 
was  realized.”*  Beyond  tliis  it  would  not, 
roethinks,  be  possible  to  find  terms  that 
would  convey  praise, — of  course,  supposing 
them  addressed  to  persons  competently 
instructed. 


But  now,  having  been  for  some  time 
under  the  holy  roof,  let  us  institute  an 
inquiry  which  this  allusion  to  the  apait- 
menis  for  guests  may  naturally  suggest 
and  demand, — Who  are  the  men  that  come 
occasionally  to  visit  these  sanctuaries  of 
God  and  peace  ? 


CHAPTER  XIT. 


ANY  come  to  the  abbey. 
Many  from  each  of  the 
various  conditions  into 
which  is  divided  the  social 
life  of  man.  They  come 
all  at  once  in  multitudes 
on  days  of  solemn  festi- 
val. They  come  one  by  one,  secretly,  by 
stealth,  seeking  to  assuage  the  intolerable 
thii-st  which  presses  them  with  some  drops 
from  the  fountains  of  paradise,  w hich  they 
know,  or  at  least  suspect,  are  opened  here. 
Let  us  hear  instances  related  by  tlie  wit- 
nesses who  saw  them  come. 

“We  inhabit  the  woods;  and  the  leafy 
coverings  of  trees  are  more  familiar  to  us 
than  the  stone  walls  of  houses,”  says 
brother  Gislebert,  writing  to  Peter  the 
venerable  abbot  of  Cluny  ; “ yet  we  are  not 
hermits  so  solitary  as  to  resemble  the 
sparrow  alone  on  the  house-top.  Though 
we  have  penetrated  into  this  vast  forest  for 
the  sake  of  solitude,  yet  we  draw  after  us 
such  a crowd  of  men,  that  we  seem  to  have 
constructed  rather  a city  tlian  a hermitage ; 
for  to  say  nothing  of  that  tumultuous  mul- 
titude which  flocks  here  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  order  to  have  disputes 
settled,  and  discords  appeased,  and  judicial 
sentences  modified,  the  parts  of  the  east 
beyond  the  sea,  and  the  transalpine  nations 
of  the  west,  send  such  a number  of  em- 
bassadors to  us,  that  it  would  require  more 
than  the  care  of  the  greatest  king  to  give 
an  answer  to  them  all.”f  The  dignity  of 
this  act  of  making  peace  was  then  deemed 
worth  the  audience  of  kings  and  princes, 
who  often  attended  on  these  occasions. 


* Michelet. 


f Biblioth.  Cluniacens.  863. 


Rodulphus,  describing  tlie  concourse  of 
people  that  used  to  visit  the  abbey  of  St. 
Tron,  says,  “Such  a crowd  of  persons, 
nobles,  and  farmers,  and  persons  of  both 
sexes,  used  to  direct  their  course  to  our 
gates,  along  the  roads,  and  over  the  fields, 
and  through  the  meadows,  especially  on 
solemn  days,  that  dwelling  in  leafy  tents 
and  tabernacles  of  bark,  for  no  houses 
could  cont£un  them,  the  whole  place  seemed 
besieged.  Then  there  was  the  crowd  of 
merchants,  who  could  scarely  find  horses 
and  chariots,  carts  and  animals,  to  carry 
such  a multitude  of  strangers.  Then  how 
shall  I describe  the  oblations  at  the  altar? 
I say  nothing  of  the  animals,  horses, ^xen, 
heifers,  rams,  sheep,  which  used  to  be 
offered  in  an  incredible  multitude;  but 
also  they  used  to  present  beyond  all  weight 
and  number  linen  and  wax,  bread  and 
cheese;  and  by  the  time  of  vespers  the 
guards  in  the  cloister  used  to  be  fatigued 
in  receiving  and  heaping  up  the  piles 
of  money,  though  they  had  nothing  else  to 
do.”* 

In  the  annals  of  the  abbey  of  Corby,  in 
Saxony,  we  have  this  significant  notice. 
“In  950  a domus  mercatoria  was  built 
for  the  accommodation  and  security  of  mer- 
chants coming  to  the  festival  of  St.  Vitus." 
Throughout  the  whole  year  crowds  of  pil- 
grims used  to  visit  the  abbey  of  Einsiedelin. 
A writer  in  1373  says,  that  there  strangers 
were  continually  arriving  and  departing. 
In  1350,  on  the  14th  of  September,  that 
abbey  received  one  hundred  deputies  from 
the  citizens  of  Basle,  and  seventy  from 

* Chronic.  Abbatite  S.  Tmdonis,  Lib.  i.  apud 
Dacher.  SpicUeg.  tom.  vii.  p.  356. 
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those  of  Strasbourg.  Two  years  before,  on 
the  vigil  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Judo,  the 
affluence  from  all  parts  of  Europe  was  so 
1 great  that  the  cantons  of  Zurich  and 
Schvritz  took  alarm.  In  1636,  the  town  of 
Uberlingen,  grateful  for  its  deliverance  from 
the  Swedes,  sent  to  it  a deputation  of  550 
persons;  and  many  other  towns  used  to 
I make  votive  processions  to  it  annually.  In 
I one  year  the  number  of  pilgrims  amounted 
! to  1«0,000;*  and  among  these  kneeling 
I youths,  these  boy-travellers,  whose  stained 
1 shoulders  bore  impress  of  the  load  they 
1 had  carried  over  the  mountains  through 
1 the  sultry  day,  might  be  distinguished 
, often  the  fervent  disciples  of  far-distant 
schools,  sons  of  the  noblest  houses  in 
Europe,  thus  prepared  by  labours  like  those 
of  the  poor  to  taste  the  sweets  with  which 
innocence  was  in  such  places  filled. 

I There  being  great  indulgences  on  the 
;j  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 

; of  the  abbey  of  Kiddershusen,  in  the  duchy 

I I of  Brunswick,  which  fell  on  the  15  th  of 
i I June,  that  festivity  was  changed  after  eighty 
,1  years;  for  the  crowd  from  the  neighbour- 

I ing  towns  and  villages,  says  the  Abbot . 

Jongelinus,  was  so  great,  that  the  com 
1 used  to  be  trodden  down,  and  the  crops 
i injured  by  the  multitude,  who  used  even 
to  cut  down  the  slighter  trees  to  erect 
I booths.  Therefore  to  remove  all  cause  of 
j offending  man  and  God,  the  Abbot  Eggc- 
I lingus,  with  consent  of  the  superiors  of  tlie 
Cistercian  order  and  of  Pope  Innocent  VI., 
transferred  it  to  the  Sunday  after  St.  Mar- 
tin. as  to  a less  genial  season.f 

When  tlie  new  church  of  Mount-Cas- 
sino  was  to  be  consecrated,  Hildebrand,  at 
that  time  archdeacon,  cardinals,  and  priests, 
and  magnate,  came  there,  with  bishops, 
abbots,  monks,  clerks,  princes,  nobles,  and 
citizens  of  all  condition,  witli  women  also 
from  all  parts  of  Italy,  in  such  crowds  that 
it  would  be  easier  to  count  the  stars  of 
heaven  than  to  enumerate  them  all.  Not 
only  all  the  courts  of  the  monastery,  but 
the  whole  mountain,  from  the  foot  to  the 
summit,  and  even  the  fields  around  it, 
were  covered  with  the  multitude ; and 
during  the  three  preceding  days,  wine, 
bread,  flesh,  and  fish  were  given  in  such 
abundance,  that  not  one  person  of  that  pro- 
digious multitude  could  complain  of  not 
having  received  sufficient.  There  were  pre- 
sent ten  archbishops,  forty-three  bishops, 

* Chtonique  d’Einaiedclis. 
t N'otit.  Abb.  Ord.  Ciatcr.  pet  Univ.  Orb.  Lib. 
iU.42. 


Richard,  prince  of  Capua,  with  his  son, 
and  brother  Gisulfus,  prince  of  Salerno, 
and  his  brother  Landulfus,  prince  of  Bene- 
ventum,  Sergius  duke  of  Naples,  with 
Sergius  duke  of  Sorentum  : and  as  for  the 
other  princes  and  nobles,  both  Italian  and 
Nonnun,  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
them.  So  the  church  was  dedicated,  in 
tlie  year  1071,  with  tlie  utmost  devotion, 
and  joy,  and  honour,  and  glory.  The 
crowd  continued  during  eight  days,  con- 
fessing their  sins  to  gain  the  indulgence, 
and  then  all  returned  to  their  homes  in 
great  joy. 

**  Nec  modus  esl  popults  coeuntibus  agminc  denso, 
Ncc  requies;  properantiu  lucem  & node,  diem- 
que 

Expectare  piget.” 

“ Milia  profundena  ad  mcenia  celsa  Casini, 

Vindl  iter  durum  pidas,  amor,  et  Bcnedicli. 
ViTiL-il  d alma  tides  priesens  de  omnibus  istic 
Crcdilur,  et  summi  Benedidus  gloria  Chrisli." 

In  fine,  each  one  would  have  deemed  him- 
self an  infidel,  or  most  wretched,  if  at 
least  he  could  not  have  come  in  for  the 
end  of  such  a solemnity.* 

Pofies,  emperors,  kings,  princes,  and 
great  noblemen,  were  often  in  the  list  of 
visitors  to  abbeys  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  solemnities  of  religion  attracted  them. 
Cluny  and  Mount-Cassino  could  boast  of 
having  often  received  to  hospitality  the 
vicars  of  Christ.  That  was  a memorable 
scene  which  ensued  in  the  church  of  the 
latter  abbey,  when  Pope  Adrian  II.  gave 
absolution  to  the  emperor  Lothaire,  who, 
with  all  his  courtiers,  committed  perjury 
to  obtain  it,  and  so  partook  of  death,  re- 
ceiving the  communion  to  judgment,  which 
fell  almost  suddenly  upon  them ! 

In  the  Benedictine  abbey  at  Ferrara  I 
read  an  inscription,  stating  how  Pope  Pius 
VI.,  on  his  return  from  Germany,  had 
stopped  in  that  abbey,  and  delighted  the 
monks  with  his  cheerful,  angeUc  counte- 
nance, and  humane  conversation. 

In  the  Carthusian  monastery,  on  the 
Roman  way,  three  miles  from  Florence,  I 
was  shown  the  cell  in  which  the  same 
holy  pontiff  lodged  in  darker  times.  That 
evening  all  was  silent  in  its  solemn  corri- 
dores,  save  that  the  voices  of  the  monks 
chanting  vespers  in  the  church,  were  faintly 
heard  in  the  distance.  The  solemn  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans  at  Sienna  is  still 
standing,  which  once  received  within  it  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  St.  Antoninus,  blessed 

* Chronic.  Cusinensia,  Lib.  iii.  e.  22. 
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Ambrogio,  aud  Ouido  Lusignan,  king  of 
Cyprus.  Here,  in  1463,  was  held  a gene- 
rd  chapter  of  fifteen  hundred  friars  : and 
here,  in  1464,  Pius  II.  blessed  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Crusaders. 

In  the  ancient  monastery  of  Grotta 
Ferrata  there  is  a solemn  painting,  to  re- 
present the  emperor,  Otho  III.,  arriving 
there,  and  St.  Nilus,  with  his  monks,  pro- 
ceeding forth  to  meet  him.  That  emperor, 
through  remorse  for  having  caused  the 
rebel  Crescentius  to  be  beheaded  after  he 
had  capitulated,  having  walked  barefoot  to 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Michael,  on  Mount 
Gargano,  passed  a whole  Lent  as  a peni- 
tent in  the  monastery  of  Cla.sse,  In  that 
season  it  was  common  to  find  crowned 
heads  under  the  cloisters  of  St.  Benedict. 
Thus  we  find  king  Charles  the  Bald  pass- 
ing the  Lent  and  Easter  festival  of  the 
year  869  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis.* 

In  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Maur  des  Fos- 
ses king  Henry  I.  testified,  by  a charter  of 
the  year  1058,  that  fie  used  often  to  come 
there  to  pray.  Louis  VII.  came  there  in 
1168.  Philippe  Auguste  lodged  there  in 
Mid-Lent  in  1333.  St.  Louis  was  tlicre 
in  1339  and  1354.  The  emperor  Charles 
IV.  came  there  twice  in  1377  to  perform 
bis  devotions.;  Orderic  Vitalis  says,  that 
when  Boemond.  after  his  deliverance,  had 
left  St.  Leonard-le-Noblet,  having  made 
his  prayers  at  the  tomb  of  the  holy  con- 
fessor, he  spent  the  Lent  in  travelling 
through  France,  making  bis  offers  at  many 
altars.  He  had  great  reason  to  rejoice  in 
the  monasteries,  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms,  and  he  returned  thunks 
to  God  for  the  benignity  of  the  western 
Christians.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
son  of  the  emperor  Diogenes,  as  well  as 
by  many  other  illustrious  Greeks.; 

The  emperor  Lewis  II.,  celebrating 
Easter,  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  was  heard 
to  say,  “0  1 wish  that  I might  always 
remain  in  this  court  of  heaven,  and  die  in 
it ! What  can  be  desired.more  delightful 
and  profitable  ? "§ 

Orderic  Vitalis  mentions  that  Count 
Richard,  son  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy, 
used  to  bold  his  court  at  Easter  in  the 
monastery  of  Fecamp,  founded  by  his 
father,  and  make  ofierings  at  the  solem- 
nity before  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  same  day,  after  mass,  before  going  to 
his  court  and  dining  with  his  barons,  he 

* Lebecnr.  Hist,  da  Diociae  de  Faria,  uL 
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used,  with  his  two  sons,  Richard  and 
Robert,  to  repair  to  the  refectory  of  the 
monks;  and  the  two  youths,  taking  the 
dishes  from  the  kitchen  window,  used  to 
present  them  to  their  father,  as  the  monks 
used  to  do ; and  then  he  used  to  place 
them,  first  before  the  abbot,  and  then 
before  the  monks.  When  he  had  so  done, 
with  great  humility  he  used  to  present 
himself  to  the  abbot,  and  obtain  permission 
to  depart,  and  then  he  went  to  the  court 
gaily  with  a contented  heart.  One  day 
Richard  came  to  Jumiege,  and  passed  the 
night  there.  The  ne.vt  morning,  after 
saving  his  prayers,  he  placed  on  the  altar 
a little  piece  of  wood.  When  he  was 
withdrawn,  the  Sacristans  approached  the 
altar,  expelling  to  find  a mark,  or  an 
ounce  of  gold,  or  something  similar.  Find- 
ing only  this  little  piece  of  wood,  they  were 
astonished.  At  length  they  asked  him 
why  he  placed  such  a thing  on  the  altar. 
Then  he  told  them  that  it  was  Vimoutier, 
a certain  manor,  which  he  wished  to  give 
them  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul. 

Independent  of  such  visits,  many  reli- 
gious houses  were  visited  on  certain  occa- 
sions by  a kind  of  domestic  court.  The 
hundred  knights  attached  to  the  estates 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Riquier  composed  a 
retinue  almost  royal  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Pentecost.  The  chapter  or  general 
assembly  of  the  knights  of  St.  Michael 
was  held  every  year  in  the  hall  of  the 
knights,  in  the  abbey  of  Mount  St.  Michael, 
on  the  39th  of  September. 

In  1113,  Henry,  king  of  England,  ac- 
companied by  many  princes  and  prelates, 
came  to  the  abbey  of  Ouches  and  celebrated 
the  Purification  of  St.  Mary.  He  remained 
a long  time  in  the  cloister  of  the  monks, 
examined  them  carefully  during  the  re- 
past, and  having  considered  the  conventual 
customs,  praised  them  highly.  The  next 
day  he  entered  the  chapter-room  and 
humbly  besought  the  monks  to  grant  him 
the  favour  of  their  association.* 

King  Canute,  with  Queen  Emma,  and 
the  grandees  of  his  kingdom,  proposing 
to  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Purification 
of  St.  Mary  in  the  abbey  of  Ely,  proceeded 
thither  in  boats.  As  they  approached  near, 
the  king  ordered  the  rowers  to  rest  upon 
their  oars,  that  he  might  gaze  upon  the 
church  which  rose  above  the  bank.  Then 
it  was  that  he  heard  the  chant  of  the 
monks,  which  filled  him  with  such  joy, 
that  he  broke  forth  in  the  song,  “Merry 
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sungen  the  Monches  of  Ely,"  which  was  | 
ever  afterwards  a common  song,  and  pro- 
verbial in  the  country.  Then  landing,  he 
was  received  at  the  church  processionally 
by  the  abbot  and  monks,  according  to  the 
custom  of  receiving  great  men.  This  king 
used  sometimes  to  be  drawn  in  a sledge 
over  the  ice  to  Ely,  when  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  approach  it  in  any  other  manner.* 

In  the  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  we 
read  at  the  date  of  867  as  follows : “Lewis 
the  younger  made  his  devotions  in  our 
monastery,  praising  the  discipline  of  our 
brethren,  and  saying  that  there  was  no 
happier  life  than  that  of  monks  always 
conversing  with  God.  From  Corby  he 
went  to  Herivortium.”  Again  In  filO  "the 
Seigneur  de  Woldenberg  came  wounded 
to  the  monastery,  desiring  to  pass  the 
night  in  prayer  and  fasting  near  the  relics 
of  St.  Vitus.  He  was  better  next  day, 
and  soon  quite  cured.  He  was  grateful. 
In  11.86,  Lotharius  Augustus  stayed  in  the 
monastery  some  time.  In  1378,  many 
nobles  were  with  us  this  summer,  and 
each  was  gracious."!  abbey  of 

Einsiedelin,  are  records  attesting  the  ar- 
rival of  distinguished  pilgrims.  There  we 
read  that  the  Emperor  Otho  the  Great, 
and  St.  Adelaide  his  wife,  came  there  in 
965  : St.  Gcrold,  duke  of  Saxony,  in  972  ; 
King  Charles  IV.  attended  by  a crowd  of 
seigneurs  and  prelates  in  1353;  the  Em- 
peror Sigismond  in  1417  ; Ferdinand  III. 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  144‘4,  besides  a 
multitude  of  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
first  houses  of  Germany,  and  many  ambas- 
sadors, representing  their  respective  sove- 
reigns. 

King  Conrad  being  at  Constance  on 
Christmas-day,  after  dinner  the  bishop 
praised  the  processions  at  vespers,  which 
took  place  during  those  three  days  in  our 
abbey,  says  a monk  of  St.  Gall.  “01 
wish  that  I were  there !"  exclaimed  the 
king.  “ why  should  not  we  go  my  friends 
to  that  abbey  to-morrow  morning?"  Boats 
were  accordingly  prepared,  and  early  at 
daybreak,  the  king  embarked  with  the 
bishop  and  all  his  court,  and  at  mid-day 
reached  our  shores,  and  was  received  with 
great  joy  into  our  monastery,  where  he 
remained  three  nights.  It  would  he  long 
to  say  with  what  delight  the  days  and 
nights  were  spent,  admiring  the  old  men 
and  youths  in  the  choir  like  so  many 
angels.  At  the  procession  of  children,  the 

* Hist.  Eliensis  Lib.  u.  c.  27.  ap.  Gale  Hist 
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king  ordered  an  apple  to  be  thrown  on  the 
pavement ; and  when  he  saw  that  not  one 
of  the  least  children  was  moved  so  much 
as  to  look  at  it,  he  wondered  at  the  disci- 
pline. On  the  king  saying  that  he  would 
dine  in  the  refectory  and  partake  of  the 
common  fare,  the  prefect  said,  “Alas,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  you  will  not  wait  till  to- 
morrow, for  then  perhaps  we  shall  have 
beans  and  bread,  which  we  have  not  to- 
day.” Then  the  children  reading  in  order, 
on  descending  from  the  desk,  the  king 
sent  gold  to  be  put  into  their  mouths,  and 
when  one  boy  spat  it  out,  “ This  one," 
said  he.  “ if  he  lives,  will  be  a good  monk.” 
Then  rising  from  table,  he  turned  to  his 
men  and  said,  “ that  he  had  never  before 
dined  with  such  pleasure.”  On  the  morrow 
he  caused  himself  to  be  enrolled  as  a con- 
script brother,  when  he  gave  the  price  of 
a vestment  to  each  of  the  monks,  and  to 
the  boys  he  granted  three  days’  play. 
Then  entering  the  oratory  of  blessed  0th- 
mar,  lately  canonized  by  Roman  authority, 
who  had  been  persecuted  by  his  own  family, 
he  offered  gold  and  silver  on  the  altar. 
That  day  also,  he  said  “he  wished  to  dine 
with  the  brethren  as  a conscript  brother," 
adding,  “ that  he  would  furnish  pepper  to 
season  their  beans.”  Never  before  was 
there  seen  or  heard  such  a feast  in  that 
refectory.  There  was  the  smell  of  meat, 
the  dance,  and  the  symphony.  The  king 
marked  the  graver  brethren,  and  smiled 
to  see  their  darkened  countenances,  as  not 
liking  the  unaccustomed  thing,  but  through 
respect  for  the  king  they  said  nothing. 
On  the  fourth  evening  he  departed,  the 
brethren  thanking  him  with  tears,  to  whom 
he  promised  that  he  would  be  a benefactor 
as  long  as  he  lived.* 

Fckehard  the  fourth,  in  his  benedictional 
says,  that  when  the  Empress  Gisela,  and 
her  husband  Conrad  II.  with  their  son 
Henry  III.  came  to  St.  Gall,  and  had 
themselves  received  as  conscript  members 
of  the  abbey,  they  begged  from  the  Abbot 
Dietbald.  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalter, 
which  Notker  Labco  had  first  translated 
into  German. 

The  occasion  of  some  royal  visits  to 
monasteries,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
was  the  pacification  of  differences.  Thus 
the  monastery  of  Ranshoven  beheld  the 
solemn  interview  of  Frederic,  duke  of 
Austria,  and  the  emperor  Lewis  IV.  when 
by  the  intervention  of  the  archbishop  of 
Salzbourg  they  were  reconciled  to  each 

* Eckehord  de  Casibus  S.  Galli,  c.  1. 
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other.*  The  custom  of  courts  gave  rise  to 
others ; as  when  the  kings  of  Burgundy, 
whose  capital  was  Geneva,  used  to  be 
crowned  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurice,  in 
the  Valais.  Where  men  had  spent  their 
youth  as  scholars,  it  was  sweet  to  die ; in 
their  sickness,  therefore,  or  when  wounded, 
kings  used  to  be  conveyed  to  the  monastery 
in  which  they  had  been  educated,  or  at 
least  to  some  religious  house.  Thus  we 
have  seen  how  Louis-le-gros.  thinking  his 
end  to  bo  near,  removed  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  and  when  he  recovered,  all  the 
ploughs  in  the  fields  round  tlie  ahbey  wore 
deserted,  as  Suger  says,  the  people  Hocking 
together  to  hail  him  on  his  return  to  Paris, 
and  commending  him  to  God  for  having 
so  long  presened  their  peace.  When 
William  the  Conqueror  fell  from  his  horse, 
having  been  carried  to  lioiien,  he  was 
removed  to  the  priory  of  St.  Gervais,  to 
be  under  the  care  of  tbo  Abbot  Oouthard, 
who  foresaw  from  the  first  that  he  could 
not  recover.  Then!  he  died.  So  again  it 
was  in  the  monastery  of  Longpont,  that 
Louis,  of  France,  son  of  King  riiilip])c  le- 
Hardi,  died,  tlie  day  and  hour  of  whose 
decease  wero  carefully  noted  in  the  diary 
of  the  house.  But  men  of  all  classes  in  ' 
the  first  shock  of  calamity,  used  to  turn 
their  eyes  towards  the  cloister,  so  that  the 
romances  of  chivalry  when  they  represent 
the  wounded.knights  desiring  to  be  carried 
to  some  abbey  in  the  neighbourhood,  are 
faithful  pictures  of  the  manners  of  the 
age.  Thus  when  Gyron-le-Courtois  lying 
on  the  ground  near  the  fountain  in  the 
forest,  after  his  combat  with  another  knight, 
asks  “where  he  can  have  repose?”  his  var- 
let  replies  to  him,  “ Sir,  near  here  is  a house 
of  religion,  whither  knights  often  repair, 
and  know  that  the  brethren  in  it  labour  veiy 
willingly,  and  do  the  honours  to  all  strange 
knights  who  come  to  them,  anil  you  may 
remain  there  at  your  ease  as  long  as  you 
wish."f  History  presents  many  instances 
of  illustrious  men  of  the  true  heroic  stamp, 
who  expressly  repaired  to  monasteries  in 
order  to  prepare  for  death.  Thus  the  great 
Count  Kichard,  of  St.  Boniface,  whoso  re- 
moval from  the  world  gave  such  joy  to 
Eccelino,  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Domi- 
nicans at  Brescia,  in  which  he  was  buried. 

' Everyone  has  heard  of  the  national  legends 
which  predict  the  return  to  his  country  at 
a future  day,  of  some  hero  whose  memory 

1 is  still  in  benediction.  Well,  even  these 
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attest  the  predominant  inclination  of  the 
heroic  mind  ; for,  if  you  believe  them,  it  is 
not  in  the  palace  or  at  the  domestic  hearth, 
that  he  will  re  appear:  it  is  in  some  abbey  [ 
that  he  will  first  be  discovered.  Accord- 
ingly when  the  Portuguese  thought  that 
Don  Sebastian  had  actually  returned  to  i 
Portugal,  it  was  a convent  of  Franciscans  [ 
that  they  said  he  was  seen  to  enter.* * * § 
Monasteries  often  received  great  person- 
ages within  their  gates  as  visitors,  who 
only  sought  a religious  retreat  or  momen- 
tary refreshment.  Ingiilphus  relates  that 
in  the  year  141U,  in  which  King  Edward 
IV.  was  married,  Margari!t,  Duchess  of 
Somerset,  widow  of  Duke  John,  who  was 
always  moat  favourable  and  benign  to  the 
monasfeiy  of  Croyland,  came  tbere.  and 
was  willingly  received  as  a sister  into  the 
chapter.  Iti  the  great  Cistercian  monas- 
tery of  du  Val  Notre  Dame  which  stootl  in  a 
deep  valley,  six  leagues  nortli-west  of  Paris, 
the  King  Philippe-de-Valois,  came  to  lodge 
for  some  time  in  the  year  l.SHJ,  and  King 
Charles  V’.  lodgtsl  there  in  1 JfiO.f  It  appears 
fmm  tabhrts  of  wax  presened  in  the  abbey 
of  St.Gemiain-des-Pres,  that  in  130H.  King 
Philippe-le-ltel  came  to  the  abbey  of  Vaux 
de  Semay,  with  all  his  court.;  This 
‘ monarch  often  visited  the  abbey  of  Loug- 
]iont.  It  is  marked  on  tablets  of  wax  tliat 
lie  was  there  in  September  in  1308,  and 
in  Decemlier  in  1301.  Almost  every  year 
some  sovereign  was  hxlged  in  tlie  abliey  of 
Cluny.  Dom  Martenc  was  shown  in  the 
abbiry  of  Uoyaumont,  the  place  where  the  i 
King  St.  I,ouisused  to  slceji  in  the  dormi-  * 
tory  of  tho  monks.  When  King  Childe- 
bert,  with  his  wife  and  court,  arrived  at  i 
a short  distance  from  Uie  monastery  of 
Ouches,  which  he  was  about  to  visit  through 
desire  of  seeing  the  blessed  Father  Evrotil,  j 
whose  reputation  had  reached  his  ears,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse  and  ordered  all  his 
company  to  prepare  for  appearing  worthily  j' 
before  the  monks.§  We  read  in  old  Spanish  j 
chronicles,  that  king  Ferdinand  coming  || 
once  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Facundus,  ! 
and  dining  in  the  refectory',  content  with  I; 
the  common  fare  of  the  monks,  and  ob-  j 
serving  all  discipline  like  a brother,  there  ! 
was  brought  to  him  a glass  vessel,  and 
while  receiving  it  from  the  abbot’s  hand  it 
fell  to  the  ground  and  was  broken.  The 
king,  lamenting  his  own  negligence,  caused 
to  be  brought  to  him  a gold  vessel  adorned 
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with  gems,  and  offered  it  to  the  abbot  in 
compensation.*  In  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  Ratisbon,  the  emperor  used 
often  to  dine  witli  his  court,  wlien  hunting. 
In  the  monastery  of  Montserrat,  there  were 
certain  chambers  set  apart  for  lorlging  se- 
parately, kings,  dukes,  marquises,  counts, 
and  knights.f  In  fai't,  all  high  personages 
used  to  spend  certain  intervals  within  re- 
ligious houses.  The  counts  of  Champagne, 
whenever  they  came  to  Lagny,  always  liad 
their  lodging  in  the  abbey.  Stephen,  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Seigneurs  de  Baubigny, 
was  known  in  the  ablK'y  of  St.  Denis  as  a 
knight  and  gentleman  commensal  of  the 
Abbot  Suger.J  Cosmo  de  Medicis  being 
received  an  exile  at  Venice,  with  every 
mark  of  highest  honour,  chose  for  his 
place  of  residence  tlie  monastery  of  St. 
George,  where  he  afterwards  erected  a 
superb  library,  which  he  enriched  with 
many  manuscripts,  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  hospitality  used  towards  him  by  the 
friars  on  that  occasion.  In  the  first  court 
of  Camaldoli  is  an  inscription,  stating  how 
the  pious  princes  of  Tuscany  had  visited 
that  wild  wood  and  sacred  cloister,  and 
how  their  presents  had  exhilarated  the 
monks.  Warriors  on  their  exjvcilitious 
sometimes  demanded  hospitality  in  abbeys. 
The  historian  of ' Ely  relates  an  instance  : 
“One  time,”  he  says,  “when  the  venera- 
ble Duke  Brithnod.  of  Northumberland, 
was  advancing  with  a small  force  against  a 
great  army  of  the  Danes,  on  approaching 
the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  he  sent  forwards  to 
beg  hospitality  : but  the  Abbot  Ulsio  sent 
back  answer  that  the  place  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  receive  such  a multitude,  but  that 
he  would  gladly  entertain  him  and  seven 
companions : to  whom  the  duke  rejilied, 
“ Let  the  lord  abbot  know  that  I do  not 
wish  to  sup  alone  without  these,  because  I 
am  not  able  to  fight  alone  without  them 
and  so  saying  he  passed  on  to  Ely,  sending 
forwards  to  tell  tire  Abbot  CElsius,  that  he 
and  his  army  meant  to  sup  with  him  ; who 
returned  answer,  that  “in  the  work  of 
charity  he  was  afraid  of  no  numbers  ; but 
that  he  rather  congratulated  him  on  his 
coming.”  So  he  was  received  by  the 
monks,  and  with  such  love  and  service, 
that  he  ever  afterwards  had  a great  affec- 
tion for  the  place,  testifying  his  gratitude 
the  next  day,  by  giving  to  the  abbey  the 
manors  of  Spaldewich,  Trumpington,  Ful- 


• Roderic.  Toletan.  de  icb.  Hupan.  Lib.  ri.  c.  14. 
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bourn,  and  many  others,  and  only  begging 
in  return,  that  if  he  should  fall  in  battle, 
they  would  carry  his  body  there  to  be 
buried.  Then  commending  himself  to  the 
prayers  of  the  brethren,  he  proceeded  on 
his  expedition,  in  which  after  fighting 
courageously  for  fourteen  days,  on  the 
fifteenth  as  he  foresaw,  ho  fell,  when  the 
Danes  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  away 
witli  them.  The  abbot  of  Ely,  with  some 
monks,  hearing  the  event,  came  to  the 
field  of  battle  and  having  found  his  body, 
brought  it  back  to  the  abbey  and  buried  it 
with  great  honour,  placing  upon  it  a globe 
of  wax  in  place  of  the  head.  This  pious 
and  brave  man  flourished  in  the  days  of 
King  Edgar,  and  of  Edward  the  Martyr, 
and  he  died  in  the  fourti’enth  year  of 
King  rEdelrcd.  His  widow  .Edelfleda  gave 
several  manors  to  the  abbey,  and  also  a 
veil  woven  and  painted,  representing  the 
deeds  of  her  husband,  in  memory  of  Iris 
worth.* 

The  record  of  the  visits  of  great  histori- 
cal characters  to  the  religious  houses  is 
indeed  very  interesting.  Let  us  take  for 
example  that  which  describes  the  strangers 
who  came  to  the  abbey  of  Mount-Cassino, 
to  which  such  crowds  resorted  from  the 
east  as  well  as  from  the  west,  cither  to  view 
the  church  or  to  converse  with  the  illus- 
trious Abbot  Desiderius,  with  whom  empe- 
rors, and  kings,  and  queens  corresponded 
by  letters,  in  which  they  commended  them- 
selves to  his  prayers.f  Hither  came  the 
Empress  Agnes,  wife  of  Henry  II.,  from 
the  farthest  limits  of  Germany,  to  .see  him, 
like  another  Saba  to  see  another  Solomon. 
Here  she  remained  six  months  venerating 
the  brethren.  Hither  came  Robert,  count 
of  LaureUdlo,  with  his  knight,  in  Lent, 
for  the  sake  of  prayer.;  Hither  came  Otho 

111..  Pandiilphus  of  Beneventura,  the  Em- 
perors St.  Henry,  Conrad  II.,  and  Henry 

111.,  Richard,  prince  of  Capua,  Robert 
Gtiiscard,  duke  of  Calabria,  the  Emperor 
Lothaire,  Heniy,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
Robert,  prince  of  Capua,  in  company  witli 
St.  Bernard  and  many  Norman  inagnates.§ 
These  visits  of  kings  to  monasteries  were 
an  occasion  to  the  monks  of  satisfying 
their  projects,  not  of  ambition,  butofhumi- 
lity : as  when  the  venerable  Hartmot,  ab- 
bot of  SL  Gull,  availed  himself  of  the  visit 
of  the  emperor  to  that  monastery  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  to  obtain  permission  to 
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abdicate  and  retire  from  a post  of  autho- 
rity.* In  general  the  monks  sought  to 
convert  such  visits  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  guests,  who  were  always  addressed 
with  solemn  words  of  admonition,  and 
conducted  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
church,  that  they  might  adore  the  blessed 
sacrament. f Whatever  might  be  their  state 
or  character,  they  were  invited  to  adopt 
the  outward  forms  of  the  peaceful  on 
entering  the  monastery.  The  monks  of 
Mount  St.  Michael  obtained  the  royal  j 
sanction  to  oblige  every  one  who  visited  j 
that  abbey  to  lay  aside  his  arms,  even  to  I 
his  dagger,  at  the  gate.f  In  the  abbey  of  i 
St  Gall  great  men  of  the  world  were  only- 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  cloister 
on  condition  of  putting  on  a cowl  over 
their  dress.  Eckehard  IV.  saw  on  Easter 
day  eight  counts  in  cowls  going  in  pro- 
cession with  the  monks,  following  the 
cross,  with  youths  and  old  men  wherever 
they  went,  and  dining  with  them  at  mid- 
day.J  The  conversation  of  the  monks  on 
these  occasions,  as  we  shall  observe  pre- 
sently, was  designed  expressly  to  win  their 
guests  to  a sense  of  religion,  and  so  verify 
the  proverbial  sayring,  that  no  one  returned 
from  a holy  place  the  same  as  he  went. 

A few  short  words  from  them,  uttered  with 
that  tone  and  look  of  conviction  which  so 
peculiarly  belongs  to  their  blessed  order,  a 
simple  admonition,  such  as — 

0 ^Dtlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short. 

To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long," 

fell  not  in  vain  upon  the  stranger's  ear. 
"Thou  art  an  adept,”  he  would  exclaim, 

“ in  the  difficult  lore  of  the  scholastic  wis- 
dom of  Greek,  perhaps,  and  Frank  philo- 
sophy. Thy  spirit  is  present  in  the  past, 
and  sees  the  course  of  this  old  world,  and 
how  man  can  fall  and  rise. — It  is  much 

* I honour  thee,  and  would  be  what  thou  art. 

Were  I not  what  I am : — but 
Moreover  thou  disdainest  us,  and  ours ; 

Thou  art  as  God,  whom  thou  contemplatest' " 

“ Disdain  thee  !"  would  the  monk  reply, 

" Not  the  worm  beneath  my  feet! 

‘The  Almighty  has  care  for  meaner  things 
Than  thou  canst  dream,  and  has  made  pride  for 
those 

1 

* Ratpert  da  Origine  Monast.  S.  Galli,  cap.  z. 
i ap.  Goldast.  Rer.  Al.  i. 

t St.  Bonavent  Spec.  Novitiorum,  ii.  3. 
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Who  would  be  what  they  may  not,  or  would 
seem 

That  which  they  are  not.  Stranger ! talk  no 
more 

Of  thee  and  me,  the  future  and  the  past; 

But  look  on  that  which  cannot  change — the  One, 

The  Unborn  and  Undying.'"* 

Thus  would  speak  the  monk  to  his 
strange  guest,  and  his  strong  words  could 
never  pass  away ; for  at  each  syllable  he 
uttered,  it  was  a new  fibre  of  the  other's 
soul  that  he  laid  bare. 

We  read  that  a certain  nobleman  of  Old 
Castille,  who  for  his  prodigalities  and  de- 
bauchery was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  home, 
pa-ssing  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  found  Father  John  of  the  Cross,  who 
was  then  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Calvary. 
He  disclosed  to  him  his  unhappy  stat^ 
and  the  holy  man  made  him  reflect  so 
well  on  the  happiness  of  his  sutferings, 
that  he  was  changed  into  a different  man, 
and  lamented  nothing  but  his  former  im- 
patience. “ I speak  from  experience,"  said 
this  gentleman,  “for  though  my  sorrows 
were  very  great,  his  discourse  caused  me 
not  only  to  bear  them  patiently,  but  even 
to  rejoice  in  what  I suffered ; and  I think 
that  I should  never  have  been  able  to  have 
endured  my  misfortunes  if  he  had  not  come 
to  my  assistance.”  “ Whatever  prejudices 
a stranger  might  have  against  monks,” 
says  Bourgoign,  " he  would  renounce  them 
after  a visit  to  the  Hieronymites  of  the 
Escurial  : he  would  be  convinced  that 
under  that  habit  the  Spaniard  clothes  much 
true  goodness.  There  he  is  received  with 
hos])itality,  loaded  with  kindness,  and,  if 
inclined  to  letters,  all  the  treasures  of  the 
libraiy  are  at  his  disposal.''!  Some  guests 
were  so  charmed  that  we  find  them  re- 
maining several  years  in  monasteries.  Thus 
in  1197  Albertus  is  found  dwelling  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Andrew,  in  Mantua,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  neither 
offer  himself,  nor  wear  the  monastic  habit, 
nor  profess  obedience  to  the  abbot,  but 
should  have  free  liberty  to  go  to  whatever 
regular  or  irregular  place  he  might  choose 
with  all  his  books,  and  without  asking  the 
abbot's  permission,  according  to  mutual 
contract  made  between  him  and  the  abbot. 
Tliere  were  also  residing  there  Daniottus 
and  Bogajolus,  and  others,  like  Albert,  not 
bound  to  the  house,  j So  in  the  annals  of 
Corby  in  Saxony  we  read,  "Tbis  year,  937, 

• Shelley. 
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C.  de  Peyna,  long  a baunter  of  castles,  and 
a brave  knight,  for  the  rest  of  his  soul, 
chose  his  habitation,  his  wife  being  dead,  in 

I our  monastery,  and  though  not  made  a 
monk,  he  yet  lived  devoutly  accoiding  to 
our  rule  and  order.”  Nevertheless  these 
visits  became  often  a source  of  great  abuse, 
of  which  the  directors  of  the  cloister  com- 
plained. St.  Bernard  writing  to  Hugo,  a 
novice,  who  became  afterwards  an  abbot, 
says,  “As  much  as  you  can,  ray  son,  avoid 
the  conversations  of  guests,  which,  while 
they  611  the  ear,  empty  the  mind.”*  Men 

i who  came  through  curiosity  to  listen  with 
j learned  rather  than  religious  ears  were  not 
: such  welcome  visitors,  f St.  Stephen,  on 
being  elected  abbot  of  Citeaux,  applying  him- 
self with  great  zeal  to  preserve  that  fervent 
community  in  the  spirit  of  poverty  and  se- 
elusion,  among  other  precautions  provided 
against  the  visits  of  strangers.  This  shocked 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  bolding  his  court  in  the  abbey,  and  in 
consequence  he  withdrew  the  alms  which 
had  been  its  only  support.  The  holy  abbot 
[ however  persevered  with  courage,  and  was 
i at  length  abundantly  consoled  by  the  arrival 
of  St.  Bernard  and  his  companions.  In 
1 Italy  the  visits  of  the  rich  became  so  un- 
1 reasonable  and  troublesome,  that  an  abbot 
1 writing  to  Peter  of  Blois  expresses  his 
, intention  of  abdicating  his  office  in  conse- 
1 quence.  “Quid  de  hospitalitate  dicam,  qua 
: merito  hostilitas  potius  quain  hospitalitas 

j censeretur  ?”J  Peter  of  Blois,  however,  in 
reply',  advised  him  to  think  no  mofe  about 
abdicating,  but  to  put  a stop  to  abuses,  and 
to  observe  moderation.  The  rule  of  Fon- 
tevrauld  says,  “If  the  king  or  queen,  the 
dauphin,  or  other  royal  princes  or  founders 
should  desire  to  enter  the  monastery  and 
no  entreaties  can  dissuade  them,  let  them 
enter,  but  with  as  few  attendants  as  possible: 
but  let  them  not  attempt  to  pass  the  night 
within,  if  they  wish  to  avoid  the  sentence  of 
excoramunication.”§  The  old  kings  of 
France  being  used  to  hold  their  court  at  St. 
Denis,  where  they  had  a palace,  at  the  four 
solemn  festivals  of  the  year.  King  Robert 
promised  the  monks  that  henceforth  neither 
he  nor  his  successors  would  -celebrate  the 
great  festivals  there,  in  order  not  to  disturb 
the  service  of  the  monks,  who  used  to  be 
troabled  by  the  presence  of  their  courts. 

I I appears  also  from  a charter  of  Henry  III., 
count  of  Champagne,  in  1271,  that  Count 

• Epist.  322. 

•f  Sal.  Sever.  Dialog.  Ui.  1. 

1 Epist.  102. 

§ La  Reigle  de  Fontes.  c.  vi. 

Tbibaud,  one  of  his  predecessors,  had  given 
up  the  right  of  gite  in  the  abbey  of  Lagny, 
in  order  to  please  the  monks,  who  paid  him 
in  return  the  annual  sum  of  one  hundred 
livres.* 

Examples,  moreover,  were  not  wanting 
of  the  visits  of  great  men  to  monasteries 
with  an  intention  oi  ungratefully  requiting 
their  hospitality  by  plundering  them.  Her- 
luin,  chancellor  of  the  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  Raoul  de  Traci,  came  to  Ouches,  and 
received  hospitality  in  the  convent  of  the 
confessor  St.  Evroul.  “In  their  simpli- 
city,” says  Orderic  Vitalis,  “the  monks, 
overjoyed  at  the  arrival  of  such  great  per- 
sonages, rendered  to  them  all  manner  of 
duties.  They  led  them  familiarly  into  their 
chapels,  and  oratories,  and  private  chambers, 
and  showed  them  the  shrines  and  relics  of 
the  saj^nts,  which  were  till  then  preserved  in 
secret.  These  lords  viewed  apparently  with 
respect  the  sacred  objects,  and  withdrew 
after  making  their  presents  and  prayers; 
but  sqon  after,  as  the  Chaldseans  in  Jeru- 
salem, they  returned  with  a troop  of  brigands, 
and  cruelly  carried  off  the  vases,  books, 
relics,  and  all  the  precious  objects  of  the 
church  of  God.”f  Christiem  II.,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  received  to  hospitality  with 
all  kindness  into  the  monastery  of  Nydalens, 
called  Newvale,  on  theday  ofthePuriheation. 
He  took  occasion  to  seize  the  abbot,  with 
seven  monks,  after  they  had  said  mass,  and 
tying  their  hands  behind  their  backs  he 
caused  them  to  be  dung  into  the  river;  and 
whentheabbot  by  natural  strength  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  cords  and  in  gaining  the 
shore,  he  was  slain  by  the  king’s  satellites.  | 
What  Cicero  said  of  a whole  province,  that 
“ if  the  Romans  wished  to  maintain  utility 
in  war  and  dignity  in  peace,  it  should  be 
defended  not  only  from  calamity  but  even 
from  the  fear  of  calamity,"  § being  generally 
admitted  as  a principle  to  guide  all  nations 
in  regard  to  every  separate  religious  house, 
it  followed  that  monasteries,  during  times 
of  war,  received  numbers  of  fugitives  who 
sought  an  asylum.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
numerous  population  attracted  permanently 
by  the  peace  which  reigned  round  them, 
many  towns  and  even  cities  owing  their 
origin  to  their  neighbourhood,  we  must, 
therefore,  make  mention  here  of  the  guests 
who  came  to  them  for  a time  to  escape  the 
desolations  of  war.  The  site  of  monasteries 
was  often  a protection.  On  the  invasion  of 

• Lebceuf,  xv.  71.  f L‘b.  vi. 
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the  Danes  in  1013,  the  abbeys  of  Croyland, 
Thoniey,  and  Ely,  owed  their  preservation 
to  the  heavy  rains  which  had  laid  the  country 
round  under  water.  Orderic  Vitalis  says  of 
Thorney,  " There  is  a convent  of  monks, 
separated  from  all  secular  habitation,  built 
in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  celebrated 
fur  the  purity  of  worship  which  God  receives 
there.  The  venerable  Adelwold,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  built  this  house  in  the  time  of 
king  Edelred,  after  the  massacre  by  the 
Danes,  in  which  the  blessed  Edmund  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  He  transferred  to  it  the 
body  of  St.  Botulf,  abbot  of  Ichenton.  In 
this  obscure  asylum  the  monks  were  in  safety 
while  combating  faithfully  forGod."*  Under 
the  Carlovingians,  the  abbeys  being  forti- 
fied, there  was  danger  of  kings  couverting 
them  into  royal  palaces  for  their  penn.anent 
abode  ; but  when  the  abbeys  were  pillaged 
by  the  Normans,  while  cities  were  able  to 
resist  them  successfully,  kings  found  that 
they  were  more  secure  in  the  latter,  and 
thenceforth  their  only  constant  inhabitants 
were  the  monks  or  the  dead,  as  at  St.  Denis. 
Against  ordinary  wars,  however,  the  monas- 
teries proved,  in  most  instances,  a secure 
asylum. 

During  the  dreadful  insurrection  of  the 
north,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  monk 
of  Croyland  describes  the  alarm  of  the 
monks  in  that  monastery  hearing  of  the 
devastations  committed  so  tiear  them,  and 
because  the  country  people  had  brought  all 
their  treasures  with  them  to  Croyland  to  be 
in  greater  security,  which  made  it  a more 
likely  prey  to  the  invaders.  The  precious 
vessels,  with  the  charters  and  monuments, 
were,  therefore,  all  carefully  hidden  within 
walls.  Processions  issued  daily  from  the 
convent,  and  every  night,  after  matins  and 
lands,  prayers  and  tears  nsod  to  be  poured 
out  round  the  tomb  of  the  most  holy  father 
Guthlac,  the  patron  of  Croyland.  A watch 
was  set  also  at  every  gate  of  the  town,  and 
no  one  was  allowed  either  to  enter  or  depart 
without  leave.  The  adjacent  ways  were 
obstructed  by  great  trees  thrown  across  them 
in  many  places.  Blessed  be  Ood  we  were 
not  given  a prey  to  our  enemies,  for  that 
savage  army  passed  on  after  having  been 
within  six  miles  of  ns.  On  one  occasion 
the  convent  of  hermits  in  the  desert  of 
Camaldoli  run  a still  greater  risk;  for  on 
the  passage  of  a certain  army  we  read  that 
it  was  resolved  to  send  a detachment  to 
plimder  it,  because  a quantity  of  com  and 
utensils  had  been  sent  there  for  safety  by 

* Lib.  xi. 


the  people  of  Cesena  through  fear  of  the  , 
army.  Some  ot  the  hermits  in  terror  were  | 
preparing  to  fly  over  the  high  rocks  of  the  I 
mountains;  hut  one  of  them,  Petrus  Teuto- 
nicus,  of  most  holy  life,  exhorted  them  to 
remain,  and  make  a solemn  supplication, 
proceeding  two  by  two,  with  the  cross  pre- 
ceding them,  when,  lo!  such  a dense  and 
frigid  darkness  came  over  the  desert  tbat  the  I 
day  was  turned  into  black  night,  so  that  the 
soldiers  who  had  begun  to  enter  the  forest 
fell  into  confusion  and  into  the  utmost 
horror;  and  it  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culty that  they  returned  to  the  camp.*  In 
1406,  when  John,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
governed  the  country  of  the  Morins,  the  I 
English  having  made  a sally  from  Calais,  j 
invaded  the  fiontiers  of  Artois,  and  on  the  I 
eve  of  St.  Martin  ravaged  the  suburbs  of  St. 
Outer,  made  prisoners  the  richest  inhabi-  | 
tarns,  and  finally  rushed  into  the  Dominican 
convent  to  pillage  it;  but  the  superior,  who 
was  a prudent  man,  went  lo  meet  them,  and  ! 
sneceeded  so  well  with  his  prayers  that  he 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  so  that  I 
they  abstained  from  every  disorder.  The  | 
superior  then  received  them  gracionsly  into 
the  house,  gave  them  to  eat  and  drink;  and 
two  hogshead  of  nine  which  Count  John 
had  lately  sent  them,  were  given  to  them  to  ' 
make  merry  on  the  feast  of  St.  Martin.  | 
Four  days  after,  to  testily  their  gratitude,  I 
they  sent  back  to  the  convent  twelve  gold  I 
nobles  called  of  the  rose,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  1.31  francs;  and,  moreover,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  monk,  spared  the  village 
of  Bosselart,  which  they  had  resolved  to  bum 
to  ashes. -f 

During  the  middle  ages  many  such  scenes 
occurred  tbat  might  have  reminded  one  of  ! 
Ulysses  giving  wine  to  the  Cyclops — 

KvsX«t^,  r^.  wit  ajp<»,  rmi  <^dyvv  dedpd/AVO  spra' 

Take  compassion  on  us  and  rage  not  so 
madly, 

ov  d*  fuuKot  oifKtr  djwrrws. 

Thus  did  barbarous  soldiers  receive  and 
drink  the  monks'  wine,  and  rejoice  greatly, 
drinking  it,  and  call  upon  them  for  more, 
saying,  “Our  land  indeed  prodnees  wine, 
but  this  is  an  emanation  of  Ambrosia  and 
Neclar.”t  The  convent  of  St.  Catherine, 
near  Diessenhofen,  on  the  Rhine,  bad  a 

V Annal.  Camaldul.  Lib.  Ixvi. 

t Piera.  Hist,  dee  Flamands  des  Haul.  Pont 
et  de  Lyiel,  97. 
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; narrow  escape  in  1460,  when  Uie  army  of 
Sigismnnd  of  Austria  having  been  defeated  I 
in  battle  there,  some  of  the  soldiers,  who 
, fled  into  that  house,  proposed  to  set  fire 
to  it.  A pious  soldier,  shocked  at  the  design, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  a crucifix, 
and  after  a short  prayer,  turning  to  the  war- 
riors, spoke  to  them  with  such  effect  that  they 
I desisted  from  what  they  had  begun;  then, 

I [ after  great  exertion,  he  succeeded  in  stopping 
the  flames.  This  soldier  was  Nicholas,  who 
subsequently  became  the  hermit  so  cele- 
brated under  the  appellation  of  Von  der 
Flue ; and  the  crucifix  before  which  he 
|;  prayed  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  that  con- 
venu*  Thus  some  pious  soul  was  always 
; near,  some  impression  of  awe  was  sure  to  be 
awakened  in  the  most  hostile  breasts,  so  that 
many  elements  then  conspired  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  monasteries.  While  the  world 
was  agitated  with  a thousand  disorders  in 
consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
. empire  of  Charlemagne,  the  abbey  of  Corby 
is  described  by  one  who  inhabited  it  as  a 
I place  like  that  Paradise  from  which  man 
was  ejected  by  the  envy  of  the  serpent ; 
such  was  the  peace,  and  order,  and  angelic 
j tone  of  the  society,  f 

I *'0  who  with  speech  of  war  and  woca 
Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 
^ I Of  sueh  a tranquil  scene  ?" 

' Yet  such  speech  did  penetrate  even  into  the 
enclosures  of  religious  men ; and  in  one  of 
their  old  chronicles  there  is  an  anecdote 
related  which  presents  in  a very  beautiful 
and  striking  manner  the  contrast  to  which 
this  gave  rise.  “ A dreadful  contention 
I raged  between  King  Theodoric  and  Theode- 
bert,  both  swelling  proudly  against  each 
other  with  the  strength  of  the  nations.  At 
;|  this  time  the  man  oi  God,  St.  Columban, 
i with  St.  Magnus  and  others,  had  been  re- 
' ceived  by  Theodebert  on  their  retreat  from 
Liixeuil,  Arriving  on  the  shores  of  the  lake 
j of  Constance,  they  built  a cell  in  an  ancient 
I destroyed  place  called  Arbona,  and  there 
^ awaited  the  result  ol  this  contest.  Soon  the 
I trreat  battle  was  fought  near  the  castle  of 
I Tolbiac,  in  which  innumerable  men  of  both 
armies  fell.  Theodebert  being  conquered 
fled.  Now  it  came  to  pass  at  the  same 
hour  in  which  the  battle  was  fighting,  that 
the  man  of  God,  Columban,  was  sitting  in 
the  forest  on  the  trunk  of  a decayed  tree 
reading  a book,  over  which  he  fell  asleep; 

* Wcinenbach  Leben  des  N'ikol,  &c.  26. 
t Vita  S.  Adalhardi  ap.  Mab.  Acta  S.  Ord. 
Boned.  Sac.  iv.  1. 


and  while  sleeping  he  saw  what  passed  be- 
tween the  two  kings.  Awaking,  he  called 
Magnus,  his  di.sciple,  and  told  him  that 
a bloody  battle  of  kings  was  just  taking 
place,  and  that  much  human  blood  was 
shedding.  Alagnusthen  answered  and  said, 

‘ Lord  futher,  I was  lying  under  a pine-tree, 
oppressed  with  sleep,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
also  as  if  a battle  was  fought ; and  taking  a 
staff  I wished  to  strike  Theodoric  and  de- 
liver Theodebert,  but  a certain  form  forbad 
me,  saying,  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  do 
so,  since  tbe  Lord  will  soon  avenge  thy 
master  Columban.  Then  awaking,  1 rose 
and  hastened  to  declare  to  you  this  vision.’ 
While  both  of  them  wondered  at  these  things, 
Eunochus  standing  by,  said  rashly,  ‘My 
father,  you  ought  to  afford  the  suffrage  of 
your  prayers  to  Theodebert,  that  he  may 
vanquish  the  common  enemy  Theodoric ;’ 
to  whom  blessed  Columban  said,  ‘You  give 
a foolish  counsel,  and  one  alien  from  re- 
ligion ; for  such  cannot  be  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  who  has  commanded  us  to  pray  for 
our  enemies.”'*  How  impressive  is  this 
scene ! this  contrast  between  the  delights 
of  the  peace  of  God  and  the  bitterness  of  { 
human  misery  ! How  calm  the  forest,  where, 
from  branch  to  branch,  the  feathered  quiris- 
ters  apply  their  wonted  art,  with  full  joy 
welcoming  these  hours  of  prime,  and  so,  un- 
conscious of  any  evil,  as  if  the  universe 
were  thrilled  with  love,  warble  still  amid  the 
leaves  that  to  their  jocund  lays  keep  tenor! 
What  peace  too  in  the  hearts  of  these  monks 
sitting  so  thoughtfully  as  if  entranced  by  the 
sweetness  of  their  song!  And  then  how  | 
sad  to  think  that  all  the  while  the  work  of 
cursed  hate  should  be  so  near  1 for  hark ! 
at  long  intervals,  with  each  return  of  the 
slowly  undulating  air,  there  comes  a harsh 
demoniac  sound,  deep  and  terrible,  for  which 
nature  has  no  echo.  It  is  the  noise  of  the 
crimson  seething  plain,  made  up  of  the  cry 
of  blood,  and  the  fierce  taunt  of  an  immor- 
tal rage,  and  the  shrieks  of  scornful  and  un- 
yielding wretched  men  hurling  defiance  as 
they  die. 

'Tidings  of  war  penetrated  into  cloisters 
whenever  any  monk  arrived  who  had  been 
obliged  to  make  a journey  during  its  con- 
tinuance. To  the  perils  which  such  men 
encountered  Lupus  alludes  in  writing  to  the 
Abbot  Marewad,  saying,  “We  commend 
this  novice,  our  runner,  to  your  sanctity, 
answering  in  every  respect  to  his  profession, 
excepting  that,  I believe,  on  account  of  noc- 

• Vita  S.  Magni,  Lib.  i.  c.  5.  ap.  Ooldast.  tom. 
i.  p.  u. 
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tumal  fears  he  cannuC  sleep  alone."*  In 
war-lime  monks  who  relumed  from  a jour- 
ney hud  no  want  of  adreninres  lo  relale. 
Rodiilph,  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
Troll,  about  the  year  1000,  was  chosen  by 
the  other  monks  a.s  a jiroper  person  to  bear 
a message  from  them  to  the  bishop  of  Metz 
respecting  the  unjust  usurpation  of  Uerri- 
niaii,  a service  of  some  danger,  as  the  road.s 
wdre  beset  with  hostile  armies.  “ However, 
regarding,”  ho  says,  “more  the  utility  of 
the  church  than  my  own  life,  I set  out ; but 
in  order  not  to  take  the  public  road,  I 
joined  myself  lo  the  army  of  Godefrey, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Frederic,  bishop  of 
Cologne,  which  was  advancing,  as  1 sup- 
posed, to  Verdun.  Good  Jesus!  what  did 
I not  endure  in  that  journey  ! or  who  could 
relate  it ! And  what  was  I to  do,  a monk, 
and  haring  only  one  attendant?  If  I di- 
rected my  steps  to  a town,  either  the  town 
had  been  already  destroyed  by  the  army, 
or,  if  it  existed,  I knew  there  was  no  secu- 
rity in  it : but  if  I were  lo  remain  in  the 
o|ien  fields  between  the  armies,  1 had  no 
means  of  contriving  a roof  or  shelter  for 
myself  or  my  horses.  I knew  not  where  to 
procure  food  for  myself  or  for  them ; nor 
did  I dare  to  separate  myself  from  my  com- 
panion. At  length,  committing  myself  to 
God  and  to  our  blessed  patron,  leaving  tbe 
army,  I passed  on  to  a little  village  which 
was  half  burnt  down,  and  there  was  not  one 
man  left  in  it ; but  I found  some  women 
there  who  had  fled  through  fear  of  the  army ; 
and  seeing  me,  a monk,  advance  to  them, 
they  rushed  to  meet  me,  contending  with 
each  other  as  to  which  of  them  should  give  me 
hospitality  for  the  night,  that  by  my  presence 
they  might  be  defended  from  the  rapine  of 
the  armed  men.  When  I had  tum^  into 
one  house,  immediately  all  the  women  with 
their  boys  and  children  that  had  been  left 
in  the  village  came  crying  and  groaning  to 
my  hospice,  dragging  with  them  their  pigs, 
and  their  cocks  and  hens,  and  all  their 
animals ; and  they  brought  to  me  and  my 
companion  oat-bread  and  cheese,  and  milk 
for  provisions,  and  also  hay  and  oats  for  our 
horses:  but  returning,  thanks  to  God,  I 
took  nothing  from  them  gratis,  and  we  lost 
nothing  during  the  night.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  army  moved  on,  and  so  the  good 
women  preserved  all  their  stock.  .After 
many  hardships  we  reached  Verdun  on  the 
tenth  day  ; and  the  bishop  of  Metz  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  a place  called  Don- 
geus;  so  there  I delivered  my  letters.  The 

* Lnpi  Epist  Izx. 


reply  of  the  bishop  was  favourable  to  us ; 
but  as  there  was  danger  lest,  on  roy  return, 
I might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Herriman,  a 
letter  was  also  directed  to  him  in  which  the 
words  were  so  modified  as  to  admit  of  a 
double  .signification.  Having  received  these 
letters,  and  the  kiss  of  peace  from  the  bishop, 
I jtrepared  to  return  ; but  I hardly  knew  by 
what  way,  for  I knew  that  Herriman  had  an 
ambush  ready  to  intercept  me.  However, 
I passed  by  the  castle  of  Brie,  and  took  up 
my  lodging  fur  the  night  with  the  religious 
canons  of  tho  monastery  of  Su  Peter,  who 
had  a house  in  the  forest.  Early  next 
morning  they  gave  me  a guide,  and  I pro- 
ceeded to  the  castle  of  Cuns,  where  was  a 
cell  of  the  brethren  of  the  monastery  of  Su 
H iibert,  and  with  them  I passed  the  night. 
On  the  third  day  I came  lo  the  monastery 
of  St.  Hubert  tlimugh  a long  way,  and  a 
vast  and  most  horrible  solitude.  On  the 
fourth  day,  being  guided  by  a certain  clerk 
who  feared  captivity  no  less  than  myself, 
we  rode  on,  I know  not  through  what  passer 
of  lofty  mountains  and  rocky  heights,  and 
then  through  deep  and  marshy  valleys, 
to  the  great  exhaustion  of  our  horses  and 
our  own  anxiety,  turning  our  cars  on  every 
side  to  the  least  sound  lest  we  should  be 
taken  ; till,  at  length,  at  dawn  on  the  fifth 
day,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  end  of  that 
terrible  desert,  and  the  clerk  pursued  one 
way  and  I another.  The  monks  of  Cluny 
have  a cell  in  the  woods  between  Huye  and 
Liege,  and  there  I was  received  for  the  night 
with  ail  humanity.  On  the  sixth  day  we 
came  to  Liege,  where  the  most  pious  abbot 
of  St.  James,  Dom  Stephen,  entertained  and 
consoled  me,  but  warned  me  that  Herriman 
had  his  scouts  on  the  look  out  for  me.  I 
took  a bold  step,  for  I repaired  to  the  wife 
of  Count  Gisleberl,  which  count  was  joined 
with  Herriman,  and  showing  her  the  ambi- 
guous letter,  I had  her  permission  to  proceed, 
and  no  one  dared  to  contradict  her ; and  so 
monastic  simplicity  deluded  the  cunning  of 
the  woman.  On  arriving  at  our  convent  the 
brethren  were  astonished,  and  sat  themselves 
down  round  mo  with  great  joy,  and  gazed 
on  me  as  if  1 had  returned  Iroin  the  tomb: 
and  they  gave  thanks  to  God  for  my  won- 
derful escape.  But  after  a time,  when 
the  countess  discovered  how  she  had  been 
deluded,  she  kindled  the  rage  of  her  hus- 
band against  me  to  such  a degree  that  I 
was  not  safe  even  within  the  walls  of  our 
cloister;  and  so,  fearing  constantly  for  my 
life,  I secretly  made  arrangements  with 
Count  Amulf  of  Louvain  that  he  should 
conduct  me  away  in  safety.  He  led  me  out 
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on  the  founh  of  the  calends  of  September, 
very  sad  on  leaving  a place  so  long  familiar 
to  me,  and  the  young  men  in  whose  educa- 
tion I had  taken  such  pains,  and  a congre- 
gation in  which  I had  so  long  laboured,  and 
which  I was  never  likely  to  see  again,  I 
wept,  therefore,  bitterly,  and  so  proceeded 
to  St.  Laurence,  to  be  under  the  wise  abbot 
Berenger,  where,  thanks  to  bis  great  human- 
ity, I was  fixed  and  consoled  hy  the  third 
week  of  September."* 

But  to  return  to  the  abbey  and  observe 
the  fugitives  who  came  to  it  for  hospitality. 
When  Ingulphus  came  first  to  Croylaiid  as 
abbot,  he  found  there  sixty-two  monks,  of 
whom  four  were  lay  brothers,  besides  monks 
of  other  monasteries,  who  were  in  community 
with  the  chapter  of  that  house,  and  who 
whenever  they  came  sat  in  the  choir  and  in 
the  refectory,  and  slept  in  the  dormitory, 
and  there  would  stay  as  long  as  they  liked : 
and  sometimes  not  till  half  a year  or  a whole 
year  would  they  return  to  their  own  monas- 
teries; for  particularly  in  time  of  war  or 
disturbance  they  docked  to  Croyland.  On 
this  occasion  there  were  in  the  house  ten 
monks  from  Thomey,  six  from  Bury,  eight 
from  Ramsey,  three  from  Ely,  nine  from 
St.  Edmund's,  twelve  from  St.  Alban's,  ten 
from  Westminster,  two  from  St.  Andrew  of 
Northampton,  fourteen  from  Christ  Church, 
Norwich,  fifteen  from  Thetford,  seven  from 
Coventry,  six  from  St.  Mary’s,  without 
York,  ten  from  St.  Mary’s  of  Stow,  six 
from  Michelneys,  and  five  from  Malm.s- 
biiry,  besides  daily  comers  and  others  who 
always  lived  there  for  the  sake  of  security, 
and  had  obtained  leave  to  be  united  with 
the  society ; for  the  urbanity  of  Croyland 
was  snch  that  no  one  was  ever  sent  away." 
In  much  later  times,  when  the  Swede  was 
carrying  on  war  against  the  Catholics  of 
Germany,  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Ein- 
siedelin  gave  hospitality  at  one  time  to  three 
abbots  and  to  more  than  thirty  monks  from 
other  monasteries,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there.-j-  The  Count  of  Stolberg,  in  his 
history  of  Alfred,  after  observing  that  " in 
times  of  war  and  desolation  illustrious  suf- 
ferers found  a sure  refuge  in  the  holy  a.sylum 
of  a monastery,"  adds,  “this  explains  why 
so  many  princes,  when  restored  to  their 
thrones,  showed  such  gratitude  to  them.  In 
the  day  of  adversity  they  had  found  there 
protection  against  their  enemies,  consola- 
tions in  misfortune,  and  wise  lessons;  leisure 

■ Chronic.  Abbatiw  S.  Trndonis,  Lib.  viL  ap. 
Dtcher.  Spicileg.  vii 
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to  reflect  upon  the  disorders  of  their  past 
life,  and  new  strength  to  resolve  upon  re- 
forming it."*  “The  tempest  of  civil  war,” 
says  Ingulphus,  “ was  now  hanging  over  the 
kingdom : but  in  order  to  escape  a little 
from  it  during  Lent,  King  Henry  VI.  came 
to  the  abbey  of  Croyland  for  the  sake  of 
devotion,  to  make  his  ofllerings  humbly  at 
the  tomb  of  our  holy  father  Guthlac.  When 
he  had  tranquilly  remained  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  being  much  delighted  with 
the  observances  of  religion,  he  earnestly 
sought  to  be  admitted  into  the  fraternity  of 
our  monastery,  and  he  obtained  it.  Soon 
after,  in  order  to  show  his  gratitude,  he 
published  a decree  exempting  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Croyland  for  ever 
from  the  tax-gatherers  and  ministers  of  the 
king."  But  to  return  to  the  more  ordinary 
times  of  general  tranquillity. 

We  have  observed  how  the  hospitality  of 
the  monks  was  often  abused ; but  there  were 
visitors  of  a different  class  from  those  we 
have  hitherto  seen,  whose  arrival  at  monas- 
teries was  an  occasion  of  unmingled  joy  to 
their  holy  inhabitants,  and  whose  presence 
disturbed  not  the  tranquillity  of  the  house 
of  peace.  Hearken  to  their  first  words : — 

" We  enter  from  this  time  to  prove 
Tby  hospitality  and  love. 

Shown  toward  thy  meanest  guest : 

From  land  to  land  we  would  not  stray ; 

For  whither  should  we  go  away  ? 

With  thee  is  perfect  rest.”t 

These  are  the  pilgrims  who  used  so  often 
to  come  from  distant  countries  and  remain 
to  die.  .Such  was  St.  Malachi,  who,  as  St. 
Bernard  says,  journeyed  from  bis  far  distant 
country,  the  farthest  Scotland,  unto  Clair- 
vaux,  where  he  died.|  Such  was  Mongal, 
another  Irishman,  who  made  a pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  in  company  with  his  uncle  Mar- 
kus, a distinguished  monk,  and  many  of 
his  countrymen.  On  their  return  over  the 
Rhelian  Alps  they  all  took  the  way  to  St. 
Gall,  in  order  to  see  the  place  where  the 
holy  Gall  and  so  many  Irishmen  after  him 
had  lived  and  were  still  living.  Mongal 
and  Markus  being  pressed  by  the  monks  to 
remain,  consented,  and  gave  tlieir  burses 
and  money,  books  and  vestments  to  the 
abbey.  Mongal,  under  the  name  of  Mar- 
cellas, diminutive  from  his  uncle  Mark,  was 
made  teacher  of  the  inner  school,  in  which 
he  formed  many  eminent  men.^  These 

• Chap.  iii.  t Trench. 

I Ireland  used  to  be  called  Scotia  Major.  Mar- 
tyrol.  B.  Notker.  Pet.  Lombard  do  Hibernia 
Conunentarius,  34.  ^ Eckahard  in  Gas. 
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Irish,  in  the  ninth  century,  "quibiis  con- 
I suetudo  peregrinandi  jam  psue  in  natiiram 
j conversa  est,”  as  W^afrid  Strabo  says,  in 
I bis  life  of  St.  Gall,*  were  welcome  visitors 
i to  the  diflerent  religious  houses  which  they 
I visited  ; and  many  of  them  never  returned 
I to  their  country,  but  remained  in  Italy, 
, France,  and  Germany,  where  they  became 
I monks  or  hermits,  in  a codex  of  St.  Gall 
are  these  lines  alluding  to  them — 

I " Hi  sunt  insignes  sancti,  quos  insula  nostra 

■ Nobilis  indigcnas  nulrivit  Hibernia  claros, 

, Quorum  grata  tides,  virtus,  honor,  inclita  vita 
I Has  aulas,  summasque  domos  sacravit  amoenas. 

I Semina  qui  vita!  Angiorum  sparsere  per  agros. 
Ex  quis  maturos  convertis  in  horrea  fructus, 
Kos  igitur  fratres,  una  de  stirpe  creati 
I Hie  sumus ; imbecUles.  miseros  quos  mente  su- 

perba 

Despicitis ; procercs,  mundique  tumentia  mem- 
bra I 

Cum  Christi  potius  debetis  membra  videri, 
Pmdens  hie  pausat  quin  Galius  atqnc  sepultus, 
Ardens  ignis  Seotorum  eonseendit  ad  aitos. 
Dubslane  meruit  noroen,  dignumque  voeari. 
Aunuc  rex  Coeli  me  biepro  nomine  Fwtan, 

' Dubduin  bos  hortos  feeit,  quicunque  requiris, 
Versibus  labrisque  eanens,  qtii  dixit  amice.*'f 

I Sometimes,  however,  these  holy  guests 
' otily  remained  for  a season.  Thus  in  the 

■ annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony,  we  read,  "This 
year,  1423,  Nicholas,  one  of  the  hermits  of 
the  monastery  ol  St.  Gall,  came  to  ns,  and 
was  made  a reader ; he  relumed  to  Switxer- 

: land,  and  became,  we  bear,  an  abbot.”  We 
; lately  observed  bow  many  personages  of 
; diifnity  in  the  world  visited  the  abbey  of 
Mount-Cassino.  Let  us  hear  its  annalist 
i record  the  arrival  of  other  guests,  whose 
I chief  greatness  consisted  in  their  saintly 
fame.  Hither,  then,  came  St.  Adalbert, 
bishop  of  the  Sclavonians,  having  left  his 
see  by  permission  of  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
through  desire  of  making  a pilgrimage  to 
I .Terusalem ; but  the  abbot  and  prior,  as  if 
I by  divine  admonition,  dissuaded  him,  saying, 
"It  is  the  part  of  a magnanimous  man  to 
avoid  the  perplexities  of  this  fugitive  world, 
sed  quotidie  loca  nova  mutare  minus  lauda- 
bile  est.  For  as  the  inconstancy  o(  the 
wintry  sea  is  an  evil  to  navigation,  so  a 
wandering  from  place  to  place  threatens 
danger.  To  stand  in  one  spot,  and  the 
I more  freely  to  apply  to  supernal  things,  not 
we,  but  the  precepts  of  our  ancestors  and 
the  examples  of  the  bravest  men  exhort 
I you,"  Moved  by  these  words,  he  resolved 
I to  renounce  that  project,  and  to  proceed  no 
i farther,  but  to  conclude  there  the  remainder 

I • Lib.  ii. 47. 

* Ex  Cod.  Smc.  x.  n.  10. 


of  his  days ; though  by  command  of  the 
Pope  he  afterwards  returned  to  the  pagan 
people,  from  whom  he  received  the  martyr’s 
crown,*  Hither  also  came,  for  the  sake 
of  prayer,  St.  Romuald  and  Su  Boniface, 
and  many  others  of  the  Teutonic  race: 
hither  came  Count  Olibanus,  by  advice  of 
St.  Romuald  renouncing  the  world,  and 
along  with  him  bringing  fifteen  horses  laden 
with  treasure,  ostensibly  coming  to  pray  for 
a season,  but  in  fixed  resolve  to  remain  here 
for  ever.f  Hither  came  the  Lord  Odilo, 
of  venerable  fame,  from  Cluny:  through 
reverence  for  St.  Benedict,  he  ascended  the 
mountain  on  foot,  and  when,  after  the 
custom  of  the  monastery,  he  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  chapter-room,  and  led 
honourably  to  the  abbot  and  brethren,  after 
the  solemn  words  used  on  the  reception  of 
such  a guest,  he  said  aloud,  " Sicul  audivi- 
tnus  ita  et  vidimus  in  civitate  Domini  virtu- 
tum,  in  civitate  Dei  nostri,  et  in  Monte 
Sancto  ejus.”I 

Hither  came  very  devoutly  Hugo,  the 
venerable  abbot  of  Cluny,  a man  of  cele- 
brated life,  desiring  to  be  received  with  his 
congregation  into  community  of  prayers  in 
life  and  death  with  the  brethren.}  Hither 
came  St.  Villibald  from  England,  which  be 
had  left  ten  years  before,  on  a pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem. 

The  joy  with  which  the  monks  must  have 
welcomed  the  arrival  of  such  men  could  only 
have  been  equalled  by  that  of  the  guests 
themselves  on  entering  their  gates.  When 
wo  find  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  seized  with 
sickness,  which  appears  to  be  mortal,  at  the 
castle  of  Mageuza,  the  seat  of  the  Count 
-tnnibal  of  Cecan, — at  which  he  had  stopped 
on  his  way  from  Naples  to  the  council  of 
Lyons,  in  order  to  bid  adieu  to  his  niece 
Frances  of  Aquin, — and  afterwards  proceed- 
ing oil  his  journey,  though  inwardly  per- 
suaded that  Ills  last  hour  was  at  hand,  how 
consoled  are  we  to  hear  of  his  arriving  at 
Fossa  Niiovo,  that  famous  abbey  ol  the 
Cistercians,  in  a desert  in  the  diocese  of 
Terracina  ! In  fact,  he  had  hastened  bis 
departure  from  the  castle,  saying,  " I f the 
Lord  plcasetb  to  give  me  a little  strength,  I 
shall  proceed,  in  order  that  I may  be  found 
in  some  monastery,  rather  than  in  a secular 
house.”  Ou  entering  the  abbey,  after  first 
praying  before  the  blessed  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  his  custom,  he  passed  into  the  cloister, 
which  be  never  lived  to  go  out  of,  repealing 

* Cap.  zvii.  Lib.  ii. 

t Id.  cap.  xix.  Lib.  ii.  j Cap.  liii.  Lib.  ii. 
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these  words,  ‘‘Htec  reqiiies  inea  in  sa!cu- 
Imn  ssBciili."  The  monks  were  not  insen- 
sible to  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by 
the  arrival  of  such  a guest.  He  was  lodged 
in  the  abbot's  apartment ; and  the  monks 
would  cut  down  and  carry  with  their  own 
hands  the  wood  that  was  to  bum  in  his 
room,  thinking  themselves  happy  if  they 
could  render  any  service  to  the  holy  doctor, 
who,  as  yet  living,  was  hastening  to  a king- 
dom. They  entreated  him  to  dictate  dis- 
courses on  the  Cantica  Canticorum  ; but  he 
replied,  “ Give  me  the  spirit  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  I will  comply  with  your  request.” 
There  he  died  on  the  seventh  of  March, 
1274,  some  hours  after  midnight,  just  at 
the  dawn  of  day. 

A scene  of  the  same  kind  was  witnessed 
in  the  monastery  of  Faventia,  at  Ravenna, 
in  the  year  1072,  at  midnight,  on  the  octave 
of  St.  Peter's  chair,  when  St.  Peter  Damian, 
that  great  star  of  sanctity  and  learning,  set 
iqvon  the  world,  closing  in  that  house  his 
legation  with  his  life.*  Triihemius  relates 
another  deeply  interesting  visit  made  to  a 
religious  house.  St.  Anselm,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  hearing  of  the  blessed  Abbot 
VVilliiim  and  the  sanctity  of  the  monks  at 
Hirschau,  turned  out  of  his  way  when  on 
his  return  from  Rome  and  visited  them, 
remaining  with  them  fourteen  days, — a mau 
holy  with  the  holy,  a monk  with  monks,  and 
an  humble  archbishop  with  the  humble.  St. 
William  rejoiced  to  see  the  primate  of  Eng- 
land, whom  he  had  so  often  heard  spoken  of  as 
a man  of  God.  In  the  midst  of  the  biethren 
the  holy  archbishop  remained  like  one  of 
their  number,  speaking  many  things  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  on  the  observance  of  the 
monastic  conversation,  on  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  on  the  love  of  God.  Often  he 
lamented  aloud  his  own  cares,  that  he  was 
drawn  from  a cloister  to  an  episcopal  chair ; 
he  was  compelled,  he  said,  to  converse  with 
the  world.  “O  happy,  and  thrice  happy, 
those,”  he  cried,  “who  could  serve  God  in 
monastic  peace  and  solitude  !”  Then  com- 
mending himself  to  the  prayers  of  all,  and 
giving  them  his  benediction,  he  departej)  on 
his  return  to  England,  whence  he  came, 
but  he  never  lost  the  memory  of  this  visit.f 
Bishops,  indeed,  were  generally  glad  to  pay 
such  visits,  which  conferred  pleasure  on  the 
monks.  Thus,  in  the  annals  of  Corby,  in 
Saxony,  we  read,  " This  year,  875,  Liiithe- 
bart,  the  bishop,  on  his  journey,  passed  a 
night  in  our  monastery,  and  was  benignly 


received  by  Adelgariiis  and  the  whole  con- 
vent." And  in  the  records  of  Einsiedelin, 
the  arrival  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  in 
1576,  is  noted  down. 

Great  men  in  exile,  and  mere  secular  '■ 
wanderers  too,  arrived  often  at  tho  monas-  ; 
teries,  and  received  hospitality  during  a ' 
certain  space  of  time.  In  I38U,  Peter  II., 
abbot  of  Einsiedelin,  obtained  from  the  ! 
Emperor  Winceslas  a confirmation  of  the  ; 
privilege  which  conferred  on  his  abbey  “ the  I 
right  to  receive  banished  persons.”  In  all  ' 
ages,  the  Benedictines  desired  this  " droit 
d'accueillir  les  bonnis,”  to  which  they  owed  ; 
many  illustrious  visitors.  The  well-known 
compassion  of  all  the  religious  orders  drew 
many  strangers  to  their  houses ; for  those  1 
who  could  sympathise  so  deeply  with  woes  | 
they  only  read  about,  as  may  be  witnessed  | 
in  the  impassioned  exclamations  of  the  poor  | 
Friar  Marlinus,  on  hearing  of  the  sufferings 
of  St.  Elizabeth,  would  nut  be  frigid  com- 
forters in  presence  of  the  unhappy.  The 
abbey  of  Blandinberg,  near  Ghent,  acquired 
fresh  celebrity  from  having  received,  iii  his 
banishment,  St.  Dunstan, archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. In  the  abbey  of  Clainnarais,  St. 
Thomas,  of  the  same  see,  found  an  asylum  ; 
and,  when  lodged  again  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Bertin  at  St.  Omer,  he  remembered  with 
pleasure  that  the  same  house  had  received 
the  learned  Alcuin,  the  great  Kings  Alfred 
and  Canute,  and  that  resplendent  light  of 
England — St.  Dunstan.  St.  Thomas,  on 
his  way  thither,  having  reposed  fur  a night 
in  Lille,  the  house  in  which  he  lodged  still 
bears  this  inscription  : “ Sancto  Thomse 
Canturbiensi  hnjus  eedis  quondam  hospiti 
sit  laus,  honor,  et  gloria and  the  water  of 
its  well  is  asked  for  by  the  peasants,  with 
faith  in  Him  whose  martyr  drank  it.  The 
abbey  of  Pontigny,  that  second  daughter  of 
Citeaux,  served  as  an  asylum  to  three  holy 
archbishops  of  Canterbury ; St.  Thomas, 
Stephen  Langton,  and  St.  Edmund.  Many 
were  the  victims  of  oppression  who  found 
refuge  in  this  house,  aud  hence  we  find 
there  this  inscription  : — 

“ Est  Pontiniacus  pons  ezulis,  hortos,  asylum; 

His  pTsiUtur,  spatiatur  in  hoc,  lequiescit  in 
illo.”* 

Another  class  of  pacific  visitors  whose 
presence  was  hailed  with  an  immense  and 
holy  joy  was  that  of  men  intellectually  great ; 
whose  genius,  that  cast  glory  on  their  age, 
was  not  without  enthusiastic  adm'irer*  under 
the  monastic  cowL  Never  did  such  high 


• Annal.  Camald.  Lib.  six. 
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intelligences  give  each  other  rendezvous  in 
the  palace  of  princes,  as  used  to  meet  here. 
For  whom  now  sounds  the  porter’s  bell  ? — 
there  are  quick  steps  in  the  cloister ; the 
abbot  smiles,  to  indicate  the  joy  that  will 
accompany  the  coming  guest. — It  is  Michael 
Angelo  who  arrives ! — it  is  Dante ! or  a 
prince  philosopher  perhaps,  a Picus  of 
Mirandula;  or  the  Songster  of  Jerusalem, 
the  sweetest  of  the  poets, — Tasso  ! When 
the  ponderous  gates  of  the  abbey  flew  open 
to  receive  such  men,  there  were  that  day 
many  glad  hearts  within  it,  though  plaudits 
were  not  heard  to  wound  its  sanctity. 
Where  did  Dante  find  that  friendly  soli- 
tude which  invited  him,  as  he  says,  to 
visit  ancient  books  ?*  Where  did  the 
great  Buonarotti  hold  that  silent  and  medi- 
tative intercourse  with  eternal  truth  ? It 
was  in  some  monastery  among  woods  and 
mountains,  to  which  they  used  to  repair 
from  time  to  time,  seeking  renovation  of 
their  spirits  and  peace.  Learned  renowned 
monks  of  distant  abbeys  were  also  welcome 
visitors  to  religious  houses.  Thus,  in  the 
records  of  Einsiedelin,  the  arrival  of  Dom 
Mabillon,  in  1 083,  is  noted  down  ; as  also 
that  of  Dom  Calmet,  in  1748. 

No  one  being  rejected,  even  the  mere 
secular  wanderers,  like  those  of  latter 
times,  came  to  abbeys,  and  were  received 
into  them  as  guests.  The  Songster  of 
Newstead  himself,  when  at  Athens,  in  the 
city  of  Minerva,  in  presence  of  the  Par- 
i thenon,  chose  for  his  lodging  the  convent 
I of  Capuchins.f  Count  Elzear  de  Sabran 
— whose  name  alone  brings  one  back  to 
1 the  ages  of  faith  and  heroic  virtue — has 
left,  in  the  tablets  of  Vallombrosa  and 
Camaldoli,  a memorial  of  the  peace  that  he 
derived  from  inhaling  the  sanctity  of  those 
cloisters;  and  certainly,  most  strangely  per- 
verted must  be  the  mind  which  does  not 
regard  the  memoiy  of  a visit  to  the  monas- 
teries of  Switzerland  and  Italy  as  one  of 
its  most  delightful  recollections.  What, 
in  fact,  is  more  calculated  to  make  a deep 
and  lasting  impression  than  the  solemn 
music  of  the  monks,  chanting  by  night  in 
the  church  of  Vallombrosa?  \^at  more 
exhilarating  than  that  new  life  one  seems 
to  breathe  in  those  delicious  scenes  sancti- 
fied by  religion,  when,  after  escaping  in 
the  summer  months  from  Florence  to  the 
mountains,  one  treads  those  swelling  lawns 
when  yet  the  tender  dew  strives  with  the 
sun,  or  takes  shelter  at  noon  within  the 

* De  Vulgar!  Eloquentia. 

t Michaud,  Correspond,  de  TOrient. 


dark  primeval  forests  that  screen  that 
abbey  ? W’ho  can  forget  the  tolling  of  the 
matin  bell  at  Camaldoli,  so  awful  amidst 
the  solitude  of  those  Appennines  ! or  the 
salutation,  each  day  before  the  dawn  had 
chased  the  hour  of  prime,  by  the  monk 
entering  in  his  long  white  habit,  carrying 
his  lamp,  and  saying  with  a smile,  “ Deo 
gratios !"  Ah ! one  cannot  wonder  that 
poets  of  old  chose  to  accept  the  hospitalities 
of  religious  men,  rather  than  to  court  the 
invitations  of  the  great.  In  Dryburg 
abbey  resided  often  the  moral  Gower,  and 
the  philosophic  Strode.  In  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelites  on  that  hill  where  Cato 
had  his  farm,  and  where  highest  God  in 
tender  mercy  now  shows  miracles,  Vida 
wrot<*  his  Christiad.  In  the  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery, one  league  from  Milan,  Petrarch, 
who  had  a country  villa  near  it,  spent  his 
happiest  hours.  “In  that  cloister,”  he 
says,  “ I eiyoy  at  all  hours  of  the  day  the 
pure  and  delightful  pleasures  of  religion  ; 
the  gates  are  always  open  to  me ; but  I 
am  resolved  not  to  lodge  there,  lest  I should 
give  trouble  to  others  in  seeking  my  own 
pleasure.  In  this  happy  retreat  I draw 
consolation  from  my  pious  monks.  Their 
conversation  is  not  brilliant,  but  it  is  in- 
nocent and  holy;  their  repasts  are  not 
inviting,  but  in  their  company  there  is 
perfect  freedom ; while  their  prayers  will  i 
bo  my  great  comfort,  both  in  life  and  at 
my  death.” 

Finally,  for  it  would  be  endless  to  pro- 
ceed with  instances,  to  tlie  monastery  of 
St.  Onufrio  Tasso  came,  in  his  last  hours, 
when  he  felt  that  ho  was  never  to  leave  it 
more.  Seized  with  mortal  sickness,  at  the 
moment  when  the  triumph  of  the  laurel- 
crown  was  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
him,  ho  caused  himself  to  be  removed  to 
this  monastery,  where  all  his  thoughts 
were  fixed  on  God.  On  the  arrival  of  Car- 
dinal Cinthio  with  the  pope’s  benediction, 
he  exclaimed,  “This  is  the  crown  with 
which  1 hope  to  be  crowned,  not  as  a 
poet  in  the  Capitol,  but  as  a child  of  the 
Church  in  heaven.” 

So  here,  in  conclusion,  we  discern  that 
not  in  vain  were  made  these  visits  to  the 
monasteries  of  the  middle  ages,  where  men 
found  tliat  for  which  their  hearts  perhaps 
so  long  had  yearned, — edification  and  peace. 
“Alas ! but  you  astonish  me,”  exclaims  the 
youth  who  receives  a stranger  coming  as  a 
suppliant  to  the  temple  in  the  ancient 
tragedy,  “tliat  your  eyes  should  overflow 
wiUi  tears,  thus  moistening  your  gentle 
cheeks  on  beholding  the  chaste  oracle  of 
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Apollo ; all  others,  as  soon  as  tliey  see  the 
T^ts  of  the  god,  are  filled  with  joy, — and 
you  must  weep!"  “ It  is  not  strange  that 
1 should  weep.”  was  the  reply,  "for  I 
applied  my  thoughts  to  an  ancient  remem- 
brance : my  mind  was  at  my  home,  and 
not  here."  The  suppliant,  who  came  de- 
voutly to  the  sanctuaries  of  Christian  peace, 
could  not  BO  easily  stand  aloof  to  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  even  the  dearest  things 
domestic ; his  tears  were  only  of  repentance 
or  of  ecstasy. 

How  much,’  say’d  he,  ’more  happie  is  the  state 
In  which  ye.  father,  here  doe  dwell  at  ea-se. 
Leading  a life  so  free  and  fortunate. 

From  all  the  tempests  of  these  worldly  seas, 
Which  toese  the  rest  in  daungerous  disease; 
Where  warree,  and  wreckes,  and  wicked  enmi- 
tie. 

Doe  them  afflict, — which  no  man  can  ap- 
pease.’”• 

Such  were  the  impressions  of  Petrarch 
when  he  visited  the  Carthusian  monastery 
of  Montrieux,  and  found  there  his  brother 
Gerard  become  a perfect  anchorite,  dis- 
engaged from  every  thing  upon  earth,  con- 
summate in  piety,  and  longing  for  the 
joys  of  heaven.  “ I blushed,"  he  says,  “ to 
behold  a younger  brother,  and  my  inferior, 
now  risen  so  far  above  me.  At  the  same 
time,  what  a subject  of  joy  and  glory  to 
have  now  such  a broUter  I” 

George  V’asari, -in  a letter  to  Giovanni 
Follostro,  describes  his  own  affliction, 
amounting  almost  to  madness,  on  the  death 
of  Duke  Alexander,  and  the  consolation 
he  derived  from  a visit  to  Camaldoli.  “ I 
verily  believe  that  had  I persevered  long  in 
the  same  course,  it  would  have  brought 
me  to  an  untimely  end.  But  it  was  by 
you,  my  dear  Master  Giovanni; — blessed 
be  God  for  it  a thousand  times  ! — it  was 
by  your  means  that  I was  conducted  to  the 
hermits  of  Camaldoli ; and  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  have  been  conducted  to  a 
fitter  place  to  bring  me  to  my  proper  senses, 
because  I passed  my  time  in  a way  that 
did  me  infinite  service ; for,  by  communing 
with  these  holy  hermits,  they,  in  the  space 
of  two  days,  worked  such  an  alteration  in 
my  mind  for  my  good  and  my  health,  that 
I began  to  be  sensible  of  my  former  folly, 
and  the  madness  with  which  I had  been 
blinded.  But  now,  it  is  in  this  chain  of 
lofty  mountains  of  the  Appennines,  beauti- 
fied by  the  straight  fir-trees,  that  I am 
made  to  feel  the  high  value  of  a life  of 
peace.  Here  these  holy  hermits  have  their 

• Spenser,  vi.  9. 

abode  together,  leaving  the  vain  world  be- 
low them,  with  a fervent  spirit  elevated  to 
God.  I have  seen  and  conversed  for  an 
hour  with  five  old  hermits,  neitlier  of  them 
under  eighty  years  of  age.  and  who  are 
strengthened  to  perfection  by  tlie  Lord ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  1 hud  heard 
the  discourse  of  five  angels  of  Paradise." 
Then,  after  a pause,  returning  to  his  pagan 
images,  he  says,  "If  there  had  been  a 
Camaldoli,  Lysonder  would  have  been  en- 
abled to  get  rid  of  that  deep  melancholy 
which  preyed  upon  his  strong  mind  during 
his  latter  years." 

And  now,  having  observed  the  guests  in 
all  their  variety  of  character,  what  are  we 
to  think  of  these  monastic  receptions  ? 
As  a French  historian  takes  occasion  to  de- 
mand, in  alluding  to  that  papal  court  which 
derived  its  brightest  luminaries  from  the 
cloister.  Where  will  you  find  a house  in 
modem  times  where  the  Church,  the  Chris- 
tian monarchy.  Theology,  Philosophy,  His- 
tory, Poetiy,  Painting,  and  Music,  send 
tlius,  day  after  day,  their  representatives  ? 
Where  even  the  human  soul,  as  if  already 
passionless  and  escaped  from  all  its  fleshly 
bonds,  comes  to  substitute  the  substance 
for  the  hope ; and  to  ei\joy,  in  present 
reality,  what  is  of  faith, — the  communion 
of  saints  ? 

But  we  must  leave  it  to  the  chronicles 
of  the  middle  age  to  describe  the  guests  of 
this  last  and  highest  order,  who  came  to 
monasteries  to  salute  the  sons  of  peace 
within  them,  and  receive  from  that  sweet 
interchange  of  holy  looks,  a profound  and 
mystic  consolation.  “When  the  king  St. 
Louis,"  says  one  of  these.  “ was  at  Rome 
on  his  pilgrimage,  having  heard  the  renown 
of  brother  Giles,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Perugia,  he  took  the  road  to  that  city  in 
order  to  see  him.  Being  arrived  at  the 
convent  of  the  Friar  Minors,  without  being 
recognised,  travelling  as  a pilgrim,  he 
begged  the  porter  to  permit  him  to  speak 
to  brother  Giles.  The  brother  who  had 
charge  of  the  gate  invited  him  to  wait, 
and  proceeded  to  look  for  Giles,  who  had 
a sudden  revelation  that  it  was  the  king 
of  France,  and  under  this  impression  he 
descended,  and  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
at  the  feet  of  the  holy  king,  while  the 
king,  in  like  manner,  knelt  before  Giles, 
and  having  kissed  and  embraced  each  other 
with  many  signs  of  mutual  charity,  they 
separated  in  sUence,  without  either  of  them 
uttering  a word.  While  these  two  devout 
souls  were  thus  united  in  spiritual  content, 
the  porter  asked  one  of  the  strangers  who 
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was  that  pilgrim  that  had  embrated  brother 
Giles  with  so  much  familiaritv,  and  he 
answered,  that  it  was  Louis,  king  of  France, 
who  was  come  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  good  father,  being  on  a visit  to  the 
holy  places  of  Rome.  The  friars,  hearing 
of  the  circumstance,  were  displeased  at  the 
little  ceremony  with  which  brother  Giles 
had  received  this  great  king,  and  expressed 
their  surprise  that  he  should  have  com- 
mitted such  a fault.  'My  brethren,’  re- 
plied Giles,  ‘ be  not  troubled  at  what 
has  happened.  The  king  is  content  with 
me,  as  I am  with  him ; and  be  not  as- 
tonished that  we  have  not  exchanged  a 
word  with  each  other,  for  our  discourse  was 
mute  ; and  know  that  while  wo  embraced, 
the  divine  light  revealed  to  each  of  us  the 
interior  of  the  other’s  heart:  and  having 
fixed  the  eyes  of  our  souls  upon  that  eternal 
brightness  in  which  all  things  are  beheld 
clearer  than  in  themselves,  we  have  spoken 
to  one  another,  although  we  used  no  words.’ 
The  friars  remained  astonished  and  con- 
fused at  this  reply,  beating  their  breasts 
for  having  so  rashly  judged  an  action  so 
holy." 

'To  enjoy  this  mute  discourse,  tliis  in- 
effable communion  of  inspired  hearts,  this 
participation  of  eternal  brightness,  this 
supernatural,  divine  contentment,  the  visi- 
tors to  monasteries  often  avowedly  came. 
For  hear  a memorable  example.  One  day 


a pilgrim  entered  the  abbey  of  Corvo,  and 
stood  in  silence  before  the  monks.  After 
some  time,  one  of  them  demanded  what 
he  wished  and  what  he  sought  there  ? 
The  stranger,  without  answering,  contem- 
plated the  arcades  and  the  columns  of  the 
cloister.  The  monk  asked  him  again  what 
he  desired,  and  what  be  was  seeking? 
Then  he  slowly  turned  bis  head,  and  looking 
upon  tlie  monk  and  his  brethren,  replied, 
“Peace."  Struck  with  the  word,  his  tone, 
and  manner,  the  monk  took  him  aside,  and 
after  a few  words,  understood  that  it  was 
Dante  who  stood  before  him.  Then  he, 
drawing  a book  from  his  breast,  gave  it  to 
him  graciously,  and  said,  “ Brother,  here 
is  a part  of  my  work,  with  which  perhaps 
you  are  not  acquainted.  I leave  you  this 
remembrance."  “ I took  the  book,"  adds 
the  monk,  “ and  after  pressing  it  to  my 
heart,  opened  it  in  his  presence  with  great 
love,  expressing,  however,  my  surprise  that 
be  should  have  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 
In  reply,  he  adduced  many  things,  full  of 
a sublime  passion,  in  praise  of  the  people, 
and  to  the  disparagement  of  the  nobles  of 
our  time."  What  scekest  thou,  stranger? 
Peace. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see  how 
many  others  came  with  the  same  object, 
and  how  divinely  their  best  wishes  were 
fulfilled. 
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HENCE  come  ye, 
friends  ?"  The  poet 
fancies  what  the  monk 
beheld.  Alas!  “I cannot 
name  all  that  I read  of 
sorrow,  toil,  and  shame 
on  your  worn  faces  ; as 
in  legends  old,  which  make  immortal  tlio 
disastrous  fame  of  conquerors  and  im- 
posters, the  discord  of  your  hearts  I in  your 
looks  behold.  Whence  come  ye?  From 
pouring  human  blood  forth  on  the  earth  ? 
Speak ! Are  your  hands  in  slaughter's 
sanguine  hue  stained  freshly?  Speak  then ! 
Whence  come  ye  ?"  A youth  made  reply, 

*'  Wearily,  wearily,  o’er  the  boundless  deep 
We  sail.  Thou  readest  well  the  misery 
Told  in  these  faded  eyes;  hot  much  doth  sleep 
Within,  which  there  the  poor  heart  lores  to  keep. 
Or  dare  not  write  on  the  dishonoured  brow. 
Eren  from  our  childhood  hare  we  learned  to  steep 
The  bread  of  slarery  in  the  tears  of  woe. 

And  nercr  dreamed  of  hope  or  refuge  until 
now.’’* 

Such  words  spake  the  convertites  when 
first  they  reached  the  portals  which  re- 
ceived them  to  religious  peace.  Such  were 
their  recollections  of  the  world  they  were 
leaving,  and  such  their  experience  on  catch- 
ing the  first  glimpses  of  a better.  The 
change,  though  so  complete,  was  often  al- 
ready consummated  when  they  first  came, 
far  it  was  the  previous  conversion  of  their 
hearts  to  God  which  had  made  tliem  re- 
solve to  assume  the  cowl  of  Benedict,  or  to 
gird  themselves  with  the  cord  of  St.  Francis. 
Their  voices,  therefore,  as  we  arc  led  to- 
wards them,  may  be  the  echo  of  that 
chorus  of  spirits  of  which  the  same  poet 
so  beautifully  sings, 

"Changed  is  uut  mind 

Which  was  late  so  dusk,  and  obscure,  and  blind; 
Now  'tis  an  ocean 
Of  clear  emotion, 

A heaven  of  serene  and  mighty  motion. 

"Years  after  years, 

’Through  blood  and  tears. 

And  a thick  bell  of  hatreds,  and  hopes,  and  feats, 

• Shelley. 


We  waded  and  flew. 

And  the  islets  were  few 

Whore  the  bud-blighted  flowers  of  happiness  grew. 


In  the  beginning  of  this  book  we  ob- 
served that  there  were  men  among  the  lost 
and  found  again  for  whom  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  places,  as  St.  Bernard 
says,  fit  and  delectable,  not  for  rejoicing, 
ns  in  the  world,  but  for  mourning  the 
things  committed  in  the  world,  where  by 
much  subtle  and  useful  preaching  of  the 
seniors,  and  by  much  more  subtle  and 
useful  examination  of  their  conversation 
men  might  be  instructed  to  all  good,*  in 
other  words,  that  there  are  persons  who 
must  cloister  them  in  some  religious  house, 
w here  holy  lives  must  win  a new  world’s 
crown,  which  their  profane  hours  here  have 
strii;ken  down.  The  change  of  mind  im- 
plied in  this  necessity,  constituting  the 
conversions  which  we  are  now  about  to 
consider,  though  deemed  unintelligible  by 
the  blind  world,  remains  a psychologic^ 
fact,  the  existence  of  which,  history  places 
beyond  all  doubt  or  question.  Could  one 
read  the  hearts,  known  only  to  God,  of 
men  during  the  last  moments  that  precede 
their  death,  during  that  twilight  of  life  when 
nature  makes  a pause,  and  they  lie  passive 
and  voiceless,  with  thoughts  beyond  the 
reaches  of  their  souls,  one  would  find  that 
sooner  or  later  the  need  of  such  mighty  re- 
novations became  knovm  to  most  of  Adam's 
sinful  children.  But  long  before  that  hour, 
it  has  been  disclosed  to  thousands,  to  men 
who,  as  the  poet  says,  in  all  their  enjoyment 

" Have  this  trick  of  melancholy," 

and  who  say  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 
" in  omnibus  requiem  queesivi,  et  in  om- 
nibus dolorem  et  laborem  inveni.  Non  est 
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"Our  feet  now,  every  palm. 

Are  sandall'd  with  calm. 

And  the  dew  of  our  wings  is  a rain  of  balm ; 
And,  beyond  our  eyes. 

The  human  love  lies 
Which  makes  all  it  gazes  on  Paradise." 
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requies  nisi  in  hereditate  sanctorum.” 

0 melancholy ! who  ever  yet  could  sound 
thy  bottom ! bh  God ! Oh  God ! how  bitter 
is  the  state  of  man  unreconciled,  unsanc- 
tified ! Hearken  to  his  cries,  “ woe  is  me 
— whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ? of  what 
scene  the  actors  or  spectators? — evening 
must  usher  night,  night  ui^o  the  morrow, 
— month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year 
wake  year  to  sorrow."  St.  Bernard  heard 
cries  like  these.  “I  have  known  men,” 
he  says,  “satiated  with  this  world,  and  to 
such  a degree  as  to  nauseate  its  memory. 

1 have  known  them  satiated  with  money, 
satiated  with  honours,  satiated  with  plea- 
sures, satiated  with  curiosities,  and  not 
moderately,  but  even  to  the  utmost  stretch 
of  loathing  satiated.”*  Nevertheless,  the 
difficulty  opposed  to  conversion  might 
remain  the  same  as  before,  for  adversity 
and  prosperity  seem  to  present  an  equ£d 
obstacle  to  it.  Therefore  St.  Augustin 
says,  “ for  me,  when  I reflect  on  the  conduct 
of  the  lovers  of  the  world,  I know  not  at 
what  time  preaching  can  be  employed  most 
seasonably  to  heal  their  mind : for  when 
events  arc  favourable  to  them,  one  sees 
them  drunken  with  fortune ; and  the  in- 
solence of  their  pride  makes  them  reject 
as  fables,  the  remonstrances  and  8a)dngs 
of  holy  men.  If  adversity  press  them, 
wholly  occupied  with  what  afflicts  them, 
tliey  think  more  of  delivering  themselves 
from  the  eril  which  they  feel,  than  of 
taking  measures  against  that  which  me- 
naces them.  The  Israelites,  oppressed  by 
Pharaoh  8 officers,  refused  to  pay  attention 
to  what  Moses  had  to  say  to  them  from 
God.  “ They  would  not  hear  him,”  say 
the  Scriptures,  “ on  account  of  their  ex- 
treme affliction,  and  the  excess  of  the 
labour  with  which  they  were  loaded.”  “Non 
acquieverunt  ei,  propter  angustiam  spiritus, 
et  opus  durissimum.”  A holy  pope  there- 
fore said  : “ that  it  was  a greater  miracle 
to  convert  a sinner,  than  to  restore  a dead 
man  to  life.”  “He  wffio  hath  not  expe- 
rienced the  enmity  of  the  furies,”  says  the 
Greek  poet  and  philosopher,  “knows  not 
whence  are  the  wounds  of  life.”  The  an- 
cients thought  that  all  unhappy  men  had 
their  attending  fury.  The  true  wisdom, 
navcutT)s  navroav  <f>apfiaKov  a<xf>ia,  as  it  was 
Styled  by  one,  who,  alas ! knew  it  not,  with 
the  substitution  of  a word,  accepts  the  same 
idea,  suggests  the  need  of  discovering  some 
spot  like  that  promised  by  Minerva,  ird<rj)t 
mr^pov  6iCvos,\  the  need  of  taking  some 
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courageous  irrevocable  step,  which  may 
secure  for  ever  the  soul  from  such  demoniac 
persecution,  and  concludes  her  address  to 
him,  who  feels  the  power  of  calamity  in 
words  like  those  which  Dante  heard,  when 
admitted  to  behold  the  suffering  spirits. 
“ Oh ! this  is  so  strange  a thing,  it  is  a great 
sign  that  God  doth  love  thee.”  There  are 
men  who  correspond  to  these  first  sounds 
of  her  voice,  and  say 

“ Some  great  thiag  is  to  be  endured  or  done : 

When  1 know  what,  I shall  be  still  and  calm. 

And  never  anything  will  move  me  more." 

Then  begin  those  terrible  struggles  be- 
tween the  demon  and  divine  grace  in 
human  breasts,  which  the  chronicles  of  the 
ages  of  faith  so  awfully  describe.  Then 
there  is  a counter  voice,  which  says, 

“ Thine  own  soul  is  changed  to  a foul  fiend 

Through  misery 

This  fiend,  whose  ghastly  presence  ever 
Beside  thee  like  thy  shadow  hangs. 

Dream  not  to  chase ; — the  mad  endeavour 
Would  scourge  thee  to  severer  pangs. 

Be  as  thou  art.  Thy  settled  fate 
Dark  as  it  is,  ail  change  would  aggravate.” 

Thus  is  he  for  a while  turned  back  to 
thoughts  which  can  delight  no  more,  to 
books  whose  power  is  dead.  Vainly  would 
his  winter  borrow  sunny  leaves  from  any 
bough.  He  is  discouraged  at  tlie  immen- 
sity of  the  change  required.  “ Sunt  enim 
omnia  ista  ex  errorum  orta  radicibus,” 
as  the  philosopher  says,  “ quse  evellenda 
et  extrahenda  penitus,  non  circumcidenda 
nec  amputanda  sunt,”*  and  “ truly  it  is  a 
great  labour,”  as  Richard  of  St  Victor 
observes,  “ to  desert  accustomed  things,  to 
leave  below  long  familiarized  thoughts,  and 
to  ascend  to  things  celestial.”!  One  might 
describe  what  the  converts  suffered,  in  the 
very  language  of  Plato,  where  he  says,  that 
“ the  soul  when  its  wings  begin  to  grow,  suf- 
fers in  the  same  manner  as  the  gums  are 
affected  with  pain  when  the  teeth  first  pro- 
ject,”! illustrate  it  from  that  curious 
passage  in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of  the 
difficulty  and  disgust  which  is  e.xperienced 
at  the  commencement,  by  men  who  engage 
in  philosophy  before  they  have  experience  of 
its  joys.  During  this  middle  interval,  he 
says  that  they  suffer  much,  and  that  many 
fall  back  in  consequence.  Thus  Sextius, 
a Roman,  having  abandoned  the  honours 
and  offices  of  Rome  for  the  love  of  philo- 

• Tuscul.  iv.  26. 
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Whips  out  the  offeodiug  Adam.” 


Sophy,  and  soon  after  finding  difficulties 
and  tomients  in  his  studies,  was  going  to 
throw  himself  headlong  into  the  sea : he 
relates  a similar  thing  of  Diogenes,  the 
Sinopien,  when  he  began  to  give  himself 
to  philosophy.  It  was  on  a day  of  festive 
rejoicing  with  the  Athenians ; the  theatres 
were  opened,  assemblies  were  held,  dances 
and  masquerades  occupied  tliu  whole  night, 
while  he  in  a comer  of  the  place,  shut 
up  as  if  to  sleep,  began  to  give  way  to 
a thousand  imaginations,  which  greatly 
weakened  his  heart,  suggesting  to  him 
that  he  was  going  to  throw  himself  volun- 
tarily into  a laborious,  strange,  and  savage 
I mode  of  life,  being  separated  from  the 
j rest  of  the  world  and  deprived  of  all  good. 

I With  these  thoughts  present  to  him,  he 
espied  a little  mouse  that  came  to  gnaw 
the  crumbs  that  had  fallen  from  his  great 
loaf,  and  this  gave  him  fresh  courage, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  “ What  sayest 
thou  ? Diogenes,  behold  a creature  that 
still  lives,  and  makes  a feast  upon  thy 
leavings,  whilst  thou,  coward  as  thou  art, 
lamentest  that  thou  art  not  drunken  and 
surfeited  like  these  men,  satiated  with 
luxury  and  delicacies.”*  Thus  St.  Ephrem 
represents  the  demon  entering  into  con- 
versation with  the  Christian  soul,  and 
saying,  “What!  always  refuse  yourself 
I such  and  such  enjoyment ! How  long  will 
you  torment  yourself  with  these  desires  I 
and  the  Christian  resisting  his  suggestions 
by  considerations  drawn  from  the  goodness 
of  God,  the  shortness  of  human  life,  and 
I the  importance  of  eternal  salvation.!  Diffi- 
culty is  still  in  the  way,  and  of  greater 
! magnitude,  so  that  in  a spiritual  sense 
! was  verified  the  remark  of  a modem  philo- 
sopher, “ we  have  tears  in  this  world  before 
I we  have  smiles,  Francesco ! We  have 
I stmggles  before  we  have  composure;  we 
have  strife  and  complaints  before  we  have 
submission  and  gratitude."  For  as  Hugo 
! of  St.  Victor  says,  "there  is  this  difference 
j between  the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  love 
I of  God,  that  the  former  seems  sweet  in 
the  beginning,  but  proves  bitter  in  the 
end,  while  the  latter  begins  from  bitter- 
ness, but  has  sweetness  for  its  end.”t  Dis- 
couragement, therefore,  in  the  first  stages 
of  the  new  life  ensues.  The  combat  seems 
to  slacken,  but  it  is  only  because  every 
power  that  fashions  and  upholds,  works 
silently.  Consideration,  like  an  angel 
comes,  and  as  the  poet  says, 

• '■  How  to  perceive  one's  Prog.”  t Orat.  1. 
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Iffien  his  resolutions  become  fixed  to  feed 
his  eyes  no  more  on  vanity. 

“ 0 let  me  not,”  quoth  he,  “ then  tume  againe 
Backe  to  the  world,  whose  joyes  so  fhiillesse  arc. 
But  lot  me  here  for  aie  in  peace  remaine.” 

In  fine,  his  wish  becomes  that  which  is 
so  beautifully  expressed  by  Shirley, 

“ There  is  a sun  ten  times  more  glorious 
' Than  that  which  rises  in  the  east,  attracts  me 
To  feed  upon  his  sweet  beams,  and  become 
A bird  of  Paradise,  a religious  man. 

To  rise  from  earth,  and  no  more  to  turn  back 
But  for  a burial.” 

Some  may  be  offended  on  hearing  of 
his  choice,  but  all  his  true  friends  answer, 

“ 0 let  him  pass ! he  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  lough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer." 

It  would  be  difficult  in  this  frigid  atmos- 
phere which  now  encompasses  us,  to  con- 
ceive the  meek  and  holy  joy  which  the 
recital  of  such  conversions  excited  in  ages 
of  faith  ; “ Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,"  exclaims 
St.  Anselm,  when  he  hears  that  his  ancient 
friend  Hodulf  has  become  a monk,  “ glory 
be  to  God  in  the  highest,  who  gives  a good 
will  to  men  on  earth,  ‘qui  in  terra  dat 
hominibus  bonam  voluntatem whose  right 
hand  hath  changed  according  to  my  desire,  | 
the  will  of  my  beloved  friend  from  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  which  profits  no  one, 
but  injures  all  who  love  it,  to  truth  which 
never  injures  any  one,  but  which  profits 
all  who  seek  it.”* 

Of  the  successive  scenes  of  this  great 
drama  within  human  breasts,  it  is  not  for 
my  pen  to  trace  even  a faint  outline.  What 
was  the  discourse  which  worked  such 
miracles,  can  be  learnt  best  perhaps  here- 
after, when  we  come  to  converse  with  the 
monks.  Expressly  suited  sometimes  to 
the  professed  enemies  of  peace,  their  words 
resembled  those  of  Spenser. 

“ Hcnceforib  the  suitt  of  earthly  conquest  sboune 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  held : 
For  blood  can  nought  but  sin,  and  warn  but 
sorrow  yield.”t 

Their  exhortations,  however,  to  embrace 
a monastic  life,  are  chiefly  founded  upon 
the  great  truths,  the  appreciation  of  which 
moves  men  to  a sense  of  religion  in  general, 
as  when  with  St.  Jerome  they  say,  “if  you 

• Epiit.  11.  10.  « i.  10. 
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had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  beauty  of 
Absalom,  the  strength  of  Samson,  the 
wealth  of  Crmsus,  the  power  of  Augustus, 
what  would  it  all  avail  you,  when  your 
flesh  woldd  1h^  consigned  to  worms,  and 
your  soul  to  demons  ?"  As  when  they  tell 
men  to  address  themselves  in  the  words  of 
Peter  de  Roya,  who  says,  “0  Peter,  tlie 
things  in  which  you  delight  are  of  the 
world.  There  will  be  a time  when  they 
will  not  be,  but  you  will  be."*  Anil  as 
when  they  entreat  them  to  conclude  with 
St.  Augustin,  “ terrena  calcarc,  ccclestia 
sitire."  Which  do  you  wish,  they  ask  with 
him  another  time,  to  love  temporal  things, 
and  to  pass  with  them,  or  to  love  Christ, 
and  with  him  to  live  for  ever?  But  can 
1 not  love  him  in  the  world?  some  will 
say,  to  whom  the  monk  replies  as  the 
spirit  did  to  Dante,  heaving  forth  a deep 
and  audible  sigh,  “ brother  tlie  world  is 
blind,  and  thou  in  tnitli  eom’st  from  it."f 
“ It  is  tnie,”  as  Richard  of  St  Victor  says, 
“that  in  tlie  sterile  and  arid  desert  of  the 
world,  the  devout  soul,  while  it  labours  for 
tnie  joy,  c4in  fructify  this  barren  soil,  and 
bring  forth  even  there  something  that  will 
remain.'';  But  esteem  not  yourself  to  bo 
of  such  perfection  that  you  can  associate 
with  those  who  keep  in  the  broal,  while 
you  walk  in  the  narrow  way." 

Then  turning  to  depict  the  vanity  of  the 
former,  they  appeal  to  the  calamities  of 
life,  and  say  to  the  sufferer,  “thou  most 
beauteous  inn.  why  should  hard  favour'd 
grief  be  lodged  in  thee?  Et  nunc  ipiid  tibi 
vis  in  via  /Egvpti,  ut  bibas  a(|uani  turbi- 
dam?  ct  quid  tibi  cum  via  Assyriorum,  ut 
bibas  aquam  fluminis?"  If  it  were  ever 
so  delightful,  ns  St.  Bernard  says,  “ the 
world  passes,  ct  relinqucro  mngis  expedit 
quam  relinqui."  Of  the  rapid  and  inqier- 
ceptible  flight  of  time,  even  poi'ts  of  the 
world,  they  add.  remind  you.  when  like 
(iuillaume  de  Lorris.  the  Ennius  of  France, 
they  remark,  how,  in  a moment,  three 
times  are  already  past, 

“ Lc  terns  que  s‘cn  va  nuit  et  jour 
Sans  repos  prendre  et  sans  sejour 

which  made  the  Gentile  say, 

rd  0yrfTa  d ov  vvv  nparoy  fiyovfUH  irKtdp, 
ood  dv  Tpttrat  einotfu  roits  ow^odr  fiporitv 
doKOoerar  tiym,  sal  fUfHfivrjTas  Xuywr. 
rovTove  pryi'orq*  fMopiav  a<^\i(TKdv€tp.^ 

• ,S.  Bern.  EpisL  441.  t PurR.  xvi. 

1 In  Contic.  Cant.  § Eurip.  Medea,  1223. 


“ Tlie  world  is  called  a desert,”  says 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  “ either  because  it  is 
deserted  and  despised,  or  because  it  deserts 
and  foils  in  itself.  For  daily  with  time 
pass  the  joys  of  time,  and  as  many  joys  of 
days  as  days  pass  away  and  fail.  The 
world,  therefore,  is  always  losing  joy,  and 
consequently  the  soul  perfectly  di-.spiseth 
such  fleeting  joy,  and  endeavours  to  ascend 
by  the  desert  to  true  and  eternal  joy.”* 

They  conclude  with  moving  exhortations 
such  as  these  of  St.  Jerome,  “my  friend, 
what  is  it  that  still  retains  you  in  the 
world?  You,  whose  fine  soul  is  not  made 
for  tlie  world,  how  long  will  you  bury  your- 
self in  these  perishing  habitations  How 
long  will  you  remain  prisoner  in  these 
cities,  the  worthy  abodes  of  human  vanity? 
Trust  me,  come  and  join  your  friend." 
Come  after  me,  and  to  Uieir  babblings 
leave  the  crowd.  “Ah,  bo  persuaded  by 
me,”  says  Petrus  Cellensis,  “ to  leave  the 
world  of  sorrow.  The  tumult  will  never 
cease  until  we  bo  cast  ujwn  the  shore  like 
foam.  Let  thy  mercy,  O Lord,  be  upon 
us ! What  avails  the  ambition  of  honour, 
the  delight  of  the  flesh,  the  risitings  of 
friends  and  relations,  tlie  offerings  of  sub- 
jects ? Is  not  tlie  soul  chained  down  by 
these,  so  that  it  cannot  fly  away  and  find 
celestial  bliss  ? We  mu.st  either  conquer 
tliese,  or  be  conquered  by  tliem.  O human 
heart,  why  do  you  fear?  why  do  you  fly?  1 
There  is  nothing  hard  or  bitter  here,  but  a ' 
littlo  bark  and  surface.  The  substance  is  j 
sweetness  and  peace.  0 human  heart,  ! 
w hy  fear  to  be  called  back  ? Why  tremble  j 
to  be  repaired  ? You  are  willing  and  un-  | 
willing.  0 heart!  wanting  fervour,  why  ; 
do  you  not  hasten  to  the  Lord  of  hearts  ? 
Why  do  you  collect  all  things  but  yoursclf.f 
,\fter  idl.  however,  ns  St.  Bernard  says, 
“the  conversion  of  souls  was  tlie  work  not 
of  a human,  but  of  a divine  voice,  for  the 
bearing  which  no  labour  was  necessary  ; 
since  the  laliour  wanting  was  rather  to 
deafen  tlie  ears,  tliut  they  might  not  hear 
it.": 

Goi’rrcs  has  devoted  one  portion  of  his 
great  work  to  a treatise  on  the  call  of  men 
in  the  middle  ages  to  a monastic  life,  of 
which  we  shall  jiresently  relate  instances. 

1 shall  take  care  not  to  involve  myself  in 
the  mysterious  depths  of  this  subject,  by 
in([uiriug  how  this  call  was  made,  and 
whether  the  result  was  spontaneous, — tlie 
fruit  of  that  consideration  to  which  tlie  poet 

* In  Cantica  Cant  f Lib.  2.  EpUt.  12. 

^ De  Converaionc,  1,  2. 
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ascribes  the  expulsion  of  what  otTeiids,  or, 

I inToluntarr,  the  consequence  of  those  pocu- 
liar  graces  which  St.  Augustin  says  (iod 
I gives,  without  being  c.xeited  by  any  previous 
I disposition  on  our  part.  In  either  cB.se, 

I that  ,\ngel  whose  name  e.xpresses  cure  of 
j God,  and  he  who,  acconling  to  St.  Thomas, 
is  the  bmath  of  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour 
whi(rh  is  to  kill  Anti-Chri.st,  contrihuU-d  to 
the  work,  assisted  dovibtless  by  those  who 
dissipam  the  darkness  of  spirits,  who  have 
I received  from  Go<l  the  charge  of  guarding 
men,  who  have  joy  on  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  who  led  Lot  from  the  miilst  of 
the  reprobate,  and  who  hereafter  will  make 
the  final  separation  between  the  just  and 
tile  unjust.  The  visible  causes  which  led 
men  to  enter  monasteries  were  many  and 
various.  As  Ctesar  of  Heisterbach  ob- 
serves, “Conversion  sometimes  precedes 
and  sometimes  follows  contrition."*  "For 
some,”  he  adds,  “are  led  from  the  first 
by  the  sole  vocation  of  God,  of  whom 
Petrus  Sutorus,  the  Carthusian,  says — 

“ Sunt  qui  blanditiis,  sunt  qui  terrorc  vocantur : 
Kt  tamen  hua  omnea  apiritua  unua  aifil. 

Blamlitiia  Simon,  flammia  ct  ful^re  Paulua, 
(Jui  fuit  ex  acri  fulmine  pulaua  tquo."t 

Whereas  many  who  end  well  begin 
through  an  unworthy  motive ; for  “others," 
says  Caisarius,  “ enter  monasteries  by  the 
instinct  of  the  malignant  spirit,  as  those 
who  come  to  steal,  or  to  entice  away  some 
brother.  Some  are  moved  by  a certain 
levity  of  mind  ; many  by  the  ministry  of 
others,  that  is,  by  the  word  of  e.xhortation, 
the  virtue  of  prayer,  and  the  fbree  of  ex- 
ample. Necessity  draws  innumerable  ; as 
for  instance,  sickness,  when  men  recover 
after  a vow ; poverty,  when  they  si;ek  a 
retreat ; captivity,  shame  at  others'  faults, 
danger,  fear,  the  prospect  of  doom  here- 
after, or  the  desire  of  the  celestial  country,” 
all  which  he  illustrates  by  examples.;  Then 
as  to  the  form  of  conversion:  “Some,”  he 
says,  “ come  with  pomp  and  troops  of 
friends,  others  alone  with  humility.  A 
knight  named  Walevanus  came  to  llem- 
merode.  entered  the  cloister  on  horseback, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  and.  as  our  seniors,  who 
were  present,  related  to  me,  going  up 
through  the  middle  of  the  choir,  in  pre- 
sence of  all  the  wondering  brethren,  otrered 
himself  before  the  altar,  placed  his  arms 
upon  it,  and  then  demanded  the  habit. 

* Illoat.  Mir.  Lib.  ii.  1. 

♦ De  Vita  Carthua.  ii.  iii.  7, 

t Illoat.  Mir.  Lib.  i.  5. 


.Afterwards,  through  humility,  ho  became 
a lay  brotlier.  .Abbot  Philip  of  Otterburg, 
on  the  contrary,  being  of  noble  parents, 
chose  a diiferent  mode,  as  a canon  of 
Utrecht  who  was  present  told  me.  Being 
converted  at  Paris  during  his  studies,  he 
left  the  school  secretly,  and  being  hand- 
somely dressed,  as  liecame  a youth  of  his 
condition,  he  changed  clothes  with  a poor 
scholar  whom  he  met  on  the  way.  On 
arriving  at  the  abbey  of  lionavallis,  he  ap- 
plied for  admission,  but  the  brethren  see- 
ing his  worn  cap  and  old  clothes,  esteemed 
him  one  of  the  wandering  scholars,  and 
were  very  near  rejecting  him.”*  Many 
clerks  who  come  to  monasteries  follow  this 
latter  mode,  and  pretend  through  humility 
to  be  laics,  and  ask  pennission  to  tend  tlie 
flm-ks.f 

Certainly  put  whnt  construction  one  will 
upon  the  motives,  it  is  a womlerful  page  in 
the  history  of  mankind  which  records  the 
conversions  of  men  to  a momustic  state 
during  the  ages  of  faith.  Let  us  in  the 
first  place  only  observe  who  were  the  men. 
To  such  a question  Valetltio,  a Beneilictino 
monk,  is  represented  answering  thus: — 

“ To  fashion  my  reply  to  your  demand 
Is  not  to  boast,  though  I proclaim  the  honours 
Of  our  profession : Four  emperors. 

Forty-six  kings,  and  one  and  fifty  queens. 

Have  changed  their  royal  ermines  foroursables; 
These  cowls  hare  clothed  the  heads  of  fourteen 
hundred 

And  six  kings'  sons  ; of  dukes,  great  mal  quotes. 
And  carls,  two  thousand  and  above  four  hundred 
Hare  turned  theii  princely  coronets  into 
An  humble  coronet  of  hair,  left  by 
The  raxor  thus — .”J 

“ Dimisit  comam  capitis,”  says  an  an- 
cient author  of  one  who  underwent  this 
transformation,  “ct  invenit  coronam  glori® ; 
reliquit  vo.stimenta  stecttlaria,  ct  suscepit 
stolam  candidam  ; rclitjuit  pompom  hiytts 
mundi,  ct  indutus  cst  loriixira  fidei.”  In 
the  middle  ages  therefore  it  surprised  no 
one  on  visiting  a monastery  to  find  a king 
among  the  hoodcil  heads.  In  the  abbey 
of  St.  Mcdard  at  Soissons,  the  kings  Lude 
and  llaoul  were  abbots.  In  a cloister  of 
Armagh  in  the  eighth  centuiy  might  be 
found  Flaithhcrtach,  an  Iri.sh  king,  who 
after  a prosperous  and  peaceful  reign  of 
seven  years,  alKlicated  the  crown,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  monastic 
siflusion.  In  the  monastery  of  Iona  might 
be  found  his  successor  Nial  11.,  brother  of 

j * Illust.  Mir.  Lib.  i.  c.  38.  r Id.  i.  39. 

{ Shirley,  The  Grateful  Servant. 
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I Hugh  Allan  IV.,  who  in  7!U,  aftera  happy 
I reign  of  similsir  duration  retired  to  the 
same  religious  peace.  Many  Irish  abbeys 
beheld  examples  of  this  kind ; and  soon 
after  the  conversion  of  England,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  mentions  the  names  of  more 
than  thirty  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  left 
their  thrones  to  consecrate  themselves  to 
God,inthesolitudeof acloister.  “Whatever 
may  have  been  the  circumstances  of  their 
time  to  facilitate  such  a measure,  it  cannot 
be  denied,"  says  the  count  of  Stolberg,  “but 
that  such  a resolution  in  persons  of  that 
rank  proves  a deep  sentiment  of  the  vanity 
of  greatness  and  terrestrial  pleasure. — a 
serious  meditation  on  what  is  visible  and 
on  what  is  invisible,  on  what  is  perishable 
and  on  what  is  eternal.”*  In  the  abbey 
of  MountCassino  might  have  been  found 
St.  Carloman,  oldest  son  of  Charles  Mar- 
tel, and  the  uncle  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom 
by  his  father’s  testament  had  fallen  Aus- 
tria, Suabia,  and  Thuringia,  all  which  he 
resigned  to  his  son  Drogo ; in  the  height 
of  prosperity  bidding  adieu  to  the  world  in 
785,  resigning  his  dignity,  leaving  the 
guardianship  of  his  children  to  Pepin,  and 
retiring  first  to  the  monastery  on  Mount 
Soracte,  where,  being  too  much  regarded 
on  account  of  his  contempt  of  royal  majesty, 
he  feared  vain  glory.  So  he  fled  thence  by 
night  with  one  companion,  and  repaired  to 
this  abbey.  He  applied  at  the  gate  in  the 
usual  manner,  asking  to  speak  with  the 
abbot,  and  offering  himself  as  apoor  Frank, 
who  sought  to  do  penance  for  homicide. 
As  such  he  was  received,  and  here  he  re- 
mained long  unknown,!  becoming  the  king 
of  obedience  and  humility  ; so  that  he  was 
appointed  to  tend  a few  sheep,  which  he 
used  to  lead  forth  to  pasture  and  back 
again,  having  on  one  occasion  to  defend 
them  from  robbers.  Here  he  died  in  odour 
of  sanctity.  1 In  the  same  monaster}’ might 
be  found  Rachiz,  king  of  the  Langobards. 
After  sparing  Perugia  at  the  prayer  of 
Pope  Zacharias,  he  was  converted  by  him 
at  Rome  to  a religious  life,  with  his  wife 
Tasia  and  his  daughter  Rattruda.  Here 
he  became  a monk  : and  there  is  a vine- 
yard which  he  planted  near  the  monastery, 
that  is  called  after  him  to  this  day.§  To 
the  abbey  of  Prum  came  the  Emperor  Lo- 
I Uiaire,  son  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire,  where, 
j after  making  the  world  tremble  by  his  arms, 

* Life  of  Alfred,  chap.  uL 

t Annaliata  Saxo  ap.  Eccard.  Corp.  Hist.  Med. 
Mii,  i. 

t Chronic.  S.  Mon.  Caain.  c.  vU. 

! Id.  c.  8. 


he  made  the  sacrifice  of  himself  to  God, 
by  taking  the  habit ; and  in  that  house  he 
died,  where  Dom  Martene  saw  his  tomb  in 
the  middle  of  the  choir.  What  an  impres- 
sive comment  on  the  same  lesson  is  fur- 
nished by  a walk  under  the  doge's  palace 
at  Venice,  from  which  so  many  of  those 
great  princes  passed  to  the  tranquillity  of  a 
cloister.  Of  the  great  Urseolus  we  shall 
soon  speak  more  fully ; but  besides  him, 
observe  how  many  took  the  same  road  to 
peace.  I'rsus  Badoarius  II.  created  in 
913,  a most  holy  duke,  after  twenty  years' 
reign,  put  on  the  monastic  habit  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Felix  in  Amiano,  where 
he  died  in  odour  of  sanctity.  Vitalis  Can- 
dianus,  created  in  978,  put  on  the  monas- 
tic habit.  Tribunus  Memius,  created  in 
970.  became  a Benedictine  monk.  Otho 
Urseolus,  created  in  1009,  fled  into  Greece, 
where  he  wished  to  become  a monk.  Olius 
Alalipetms,  created  in  1 179,  the  conqueror 
of  Ptolomoide,  who  vanquished  Saladin, 
after  fourteen  years  of  glorious  dominion 
became  a monk.  Petto  Ziani,  created  in 
1305,  after  twenty-two  years  of  glory,  ex- 
changed the  ducal  dignity  for  the  habit  of 
St.  Benedict.*  Such  nanres  alone  impose 
silence ; but  what  would  be  the  impression 
if  we  had  before  us  their  portraits,  like  that 
by  Bellini  of  the  Doge  Leonard  Loredano, 
whose  eye  office  piercing  from  a bony  orbit, 
does  not  overcome  the  expression  of  an  im- 
perturbable religious'calm  ? Let  us  hear 
the  monastic  chroniclers.  “ In  this  mo- 
nastery of  Villiers,"  says  its  historian, 
“were  many  convertites,  noble  men,  who 
came  there  to  perfect  their  conversion. 
There  were  here,  Gobert,  count  of  Asperi- 
mont,  Henry  de  Birbac,  William  de  Dong- 
lebiert,  and  Oliver,  of  the  noble  house  of 
SombretTe.  There  were  also  here  many 
famous  knights,  who  having  renounced  the 
temporal  for  the  celestial  chivalry,  now 
clothed  their  limbs  in  the  monastic  habit 
Franc  d'Exkenna,  chatelain  of  Montigni, 
the  lord  of  Bohenem,  the  lords  Gerard  de 
Greis,  Henry  de  Brein,  John  de  Salench, 
John  de  Roist,  and  Walter  de  Riklam. 
These  four  last  knights  assumed  the  habit 
of  convertites.  Theobald.  Chatellain  de 
Courtray.  and  lately  a bold  knight  became 
a monk,  and  at  the  same  time  another  re- 
nowned son  of  chivaliy,  F ranc  de  Lachem, 
a eonvertite.”!  “This  year,  871,”  says 
anotlier,  “Eccericus  from  a knight  is  made 

* Thesaurus  Antiq.  It.  tom.  v, 

t Hist.  Munsst  Villariens.  Lib.  ii.  Prolog,  ap. 
Martene,  Thea.  Anec.  iii. 
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our  brother  and  obedient  son,  formerly  a | 
wild  man,  ferus  homo."  Such  is  the  notice  I 
of  his  conversion  in  the  annals  of  Corby  in  ' 
Saxony.*  The  origin  of  the  foundation  of 
Hulne  Abbey  in  Northumberland,  the  first 
of  Carmelite  friars  in  these  kingdoms, 
presents  another  instance ; for  among  the 
I British  barons  who  went  to  the  holy  war 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  were 
William  de  V'esey,  lortl  of  Alnwick,  and 
Richard  Gray,  who  on  visiting  Mount 
Carmel,  unexpectedly  found  there  among 
j the  monks  a countryman  of  their  own, 

[ Ralph  Fresbom,  from  Northumberland, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  a former 
; crusade,  and  who  was  then  professed  in 
that  solitude.  When  Vesey  and  (iray  rc- 
t turned  to  England,  they  importuned  the 
I superior  of  tlie  Carmelites  to  let  their 
countryman  accompany  them  home,  which 
was  granted  upon  condition  that  they 
would  found  a monastery  for  Carmelites 
. in  their  own  country.  Soon  after  their 
, return,  Fresbom,  mindful  of  his  engage- 
I ment,  began  to  look  out  for  a place,  and 
after  examining  all  the  circumjacent  soli- 
; tudes,  he  at  length  fixed  upon  this  spot, 

, induced  it  is  said,  by  the  resemblance 
, which  the  adjoining  hill  bore  to  Mount 
Carmel. 

; Thus  among  hooded  men  the  rod-crossed 
: knight  and  once  gay  champion  in  tlic  tilted 
ground  might  be  seen  widking  under  the 
vaulted  cloister,  appearing,  perhaps,  to 
I those  who  had  before  known  him,  like  de 
I Wilton  to  Clara,  on  the  battlements  of 
Tantallon  Castle,  of  whom  the  poet  says — 

I ^ Wilton  himaelf  before  her  stood ! 

It  might  have  seemed  his  passing  ghost. 

For  every  yonthfol  grace  was  lost" 

I “Adam,  a monk  of  Lucka,  told  me,” 
says  Coisar  of  Heisterbach,  " that  there  was 
, in  Saxony,  a knight  of  tlic  name  of  Alardus, 

I a man  of  such  prowess,  that  in  his  first 
tournament,  when  made  a knight,  he  ac- 
quired with  his  own  hand  fourteen  horses. 
As  a prudent  man,  ascribing  the  temporal 
honour  not  to  his  own  stren^,  but  to  God, 
he  restored  them  all,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  bis  companions  and  the  world,  took  the 
habit  in  the  monastery  of  Lucka."f  In 
the  abbey  of  Bousolas  in  Tuscany  could 
be  found  brother  Arsene  de  Janson,  who 
before  becoming  a Cistercian  monk  had 
been  the  count  of  Rosemberg,  a famous 
knight,  who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Vienna, 

* Ay.  Leibnits,  Script  Braas.  ii. 
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at  the  capture  of  Uuda,  and  at  the  great  j 
battle  of  Uarcan,  where  Sobieski  defeated 
the  Uttoman  army.  So  again,  Herman, 
count  of  Zamngen,  sou  of  Rertold  I.,  re-  j 
nounced  his  power  and  all  his  worldly  | 
splendour,  and  wandered  in  a pilgrim's  ; 
habit  to  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  to  pray  ; 
and  wrve  God.  He  lived  there  undis-  ; 
covered  and  in  great  humility ; as  the  . 
chronicle  says,  "he,  was  made  keeper  of 
the  swine  of  the  convent,  for  the  love  of  ; 
Christ  ; and  until  his  dcatli  remained  ' 
unknown,  tending  tile  swine."*  Burchard, 
count  of  t'orbeil,  educated  at  the  court  of 
Ilugucs  Capet,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  1 
King  Robert,  after  a life  of  military  fame,  I 
letirod  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Pierre-des-  i 
fosses,  where  he  took  the  habit,  and  used 
to  ])erfonn  the  office  of  an  Acolythe.I  Simi- 
larly, Robert  Mow  bray,  carl  of  Northumber- 
land, once  a most  valiant  knight,  a man  of 
high  spirit  and  immense  possessions,  came 
in  tlie  end  to  be  a shorn  monk  in  the  ab- 
,bey  of  St.  .\lban.  where  he  lay  buried,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  sacristy,  having  died 
in  the  year  1100.  In  the  convent  of  St. 
Evroul  at  Ouches,  as  we  learn  from  William 
of  .lumiegc,  might  be  found  Robert  de 
Grandmenil,  who  having  studied  letters  in 
his  youth,  and  afterwards  interrupted  his 
studies  during  five  years,  while  squire  to 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  by  whom  he  was 
then  knighted  and  loaded  with  immense 
presents,  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  disdain  all  things  and  become  a monk 
in  this  abbey,  which  he  had  rebuilt.;  In 
the  monastery  of  Corby  was  a young  man 
of  twenty  years,  employed  in  labouring  in 
the  garden.  This  humble  novice,  stand- 
ing among  the  beds  with  the  hoe  in  bis 
hand,  has  lately  been  seen  among  the  first 
nobles  in  the  palace  of  the  emperor  Lewis : 
for  this  is  Adalhard,  who  has  been  moved 
to  renounce  the  world  in  disgust,  by  ob- 
serving the  injustice  of  the  emperor  in  put- 
ting away  his  wife,  through  dislike  of  her 
father  Deaiderius.§  In  t^  abbey  of  Ein- 
siedelin  in  the  ninth  century  might  be 
seen  St.  Gerold,  duke  of  Saxony,  who  had 
left  all  things  to  become  a monk  there, 
and  his  two  sons,  who  had  followed  his 
example,  and  who  remained  there  till  their 
death.  In  the  abbey  of  Pieaux,  as  Orderie 
Vitalis  relates,  might  be  found  Roger  de 
Beaumont,  a wise  and  modest  nobleman, 
who  had  always  been  foithful  to  the  dukes 
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of  Normandy,  and  who  bowed  his  liead 
under  the  monastic  yoke  in  this  convent, 
wliich  his  father  Onfroi  de  Vieillea  had 
founded  on  his  own  estate.* 

Hclinand,  whose  verses  on  death  were 
so  celebrated,  was  a nobleman,  remarkable 
for  his  beauty,  and  skill  in  all  chivalrous 
ai  complishments.  Ho  became  a monk  at 
Frigid  Mont,  and  paints  himself,  in  writ- 
ing to  Walter,  in  these  words:  “ Lo ! he  is 
made  a spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men, 
who  before  was  a si>ectacle  of  levity : for 
no  scene,  no  circus,  no  theatre,  no  amphi- 
theatre, no  forum,  no  gymnasium,  no  arena, 
resounded  without  him.  Yon  have  known 
the  man  Helinand, — if  indeed,  a man, — 
for  he  seemed  not  so  much  a man  boni  to 
labour,  as  a bird  bom  to  flying;  running 
round  and  perambulating  the  earth,  sei-k- 
ing  whom  he  might  ilevoiir,  either  by  lulu- 
latiou  or  deiianee.  lai!  in  a cloister  is 
now  enclosed  the  man  to  whom  the  world 
seemed  not  only  like  a cloister,  but  even  a 
prison.  No  one  would  Ix-lieve  that  ho 
could  be  converted  at  the  age  of  fifty.  Y'et 
such  was  the  example  ho  gave  the  world. "f 
In  the  abbey  of  Oroyland,  at  one  time, 
was  seen  an  abbot  who  was  a man  of  royal 
blood,  and  who  had  inherited  from  his 
father  sixty  manors  and  vast  riches.  This 
was  Turkctel,  who  had  renounced  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  world  for  the  divine  wor- 
ship, and  who  became  a monk  tliero,  as 
Orderic  Vitalis  relates.I 

In  this  monastery  of  Ilirschau,  says 
Trithemius,  there  were  many  who  before 
entering  religion  had  been  of  great  name 
and  ample  dignity  in  the  world,  of  lofty 
blood  and  great  riches;  and  there  were 
others  who  had  sprung  from  mstic  and 
poor  parents.  Yet  the  utmost  love  bound 
them  altogether  in  charity.  All  followed 
one  mode  of  living:  the  gentle  were  not 
preferred  to  the  servile  convertite ; nor 
could  blood  usurp  any  place  of  honour 
among  monks,  but  only  virtue ; for,  whether 
servant  or  free,  all  were  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Such  was  the  attraction  of  sanctity  here, 
that  glorious  dukes,  counts,  and  sons  of 
nobles,  despising  all  that  they  possessed, 
came  here  to  keep  company  with  the  poor 
of  Christ,  and  conformed  themselves,  in  all 
humility,  to  the  one  pattern,  as  if  they  had 
been  before  sons  of  beggars.§ 

The  chronicle  of  the  abbey  of  Monte 
Screno,  after  relating  many  passages  in  the 
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secular  life  of  the  prince  of  the  country, 
in  these  words  makes  mention  of  his  end  : 
“In  11 5(i,  tliis  Conrad,  marquis  of  Misnia, 
by  divine  grace,  considering  the  uncertainty 
of  his  life,  and  fearing  lest  he  should  fall 
with  a falling  world  if  he  remained  in  it, 
resolved  to  leave  it,  and  so  assumed  the 
regular  habit,  embracing  poverty  for  the 
love  of  Christ ; whose  devotion  and  aspwt 
extorted  tears  from  all  the  princes  who 
were  present  to  witness  such  a change  in 
such  a man.” 

When  we  hear  the  circumstances  of  con- 
versions we  shall  meet  with  many  more 
remarkable  insbmees.  -At  present  1 shall 
only  observe,  th.at  the  mendicant  orders 
which  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in 
like  maiuicr  received  into  them  many  high 
ami  ]s>tent  lords,  who  preferred  to  their 
grandeur  in  the  world  Ore  cord  which  now 
ginleil  them.  How  many  illustrious  nobles 
aiiil  princes  of  Italy  Is'camo  minor  friars! 
Wadding  distinguishes  among  them  Wil- 
liam and  Itaniabas,  nephews  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Malespina  ; lionaventura,  count  of 
Monto  Dolio;  Simon  de  Mattifolio,  count 
of  Puppio ; Honiface,  son  of  Count  Ray- 
nerius  da  Uepnonacn.  of  Pisa;  Handino, 
count  of  Santa  Flora ; All)ortuecio,  count 
of  Mangona ; Tondellino,  count  of  Oan- 
galanda ; Lewis,  son  of  Count  Randino  da 
Monte  Oranello : and  then  he  says,  “If 
so  many  nobles  entered  this  order  from 
Tuscany  alone,  what  numbers  must  not 
have  come  to  embrace  it  from  the  other 
provinces  of  Italy,  as  also  from  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany  !"*  The  number  of 
noble  youths  converted  by  tlie  preaching 
of  St.  Francis  alone,  and  who  became  his 
companions,  renders  vain  all  attempt  at  a 
general  enumeration.  Blessed  Dionysius, 
the  Carthusian,  remarks  tlie  same  fact 
generally  in  respect  to  all  orders  in  liis 
time,  and  says,  “ Do  you  not  see  how  many  | 
elegant,  learned,  rich,  and  noble  youths  ■ 
every  day  desert  the  world,  and  all  that 
they  possess,  in  order  to  enter  a monastery 
and  remain  in  it  for  cvcr?"f 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  have  we  been 
so  careful  to  observe  the  rank  and  worldly 
condition  of  these  convertites  who  came 
seeking  peace?  We  shall  remain  longer 
perhaps  surveying  the  return  of  others ; 
but  the  monks  themselves  did  not  disdain 
to  notice  the  nobility  of  the  great  men  who 
joined  them.  “God,  indeed,"  says  St. 
Bernard,  “ is  not  an  acceptor  of  persons ; 
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novertlieless,  virtue  in  a nobleman — I know 
not  how — pleases  more ; is  it  perchance 
that  it  is  more  conspicuous  ? True  it  is, 
that  a person  not  noble,  wanting  gloiy, 
cannot  so  cosily  make  it  appear  whether  it 
be  because  he  is  unwilling  to  have  it,  or 
whether  he  is  unable.  I praise  a virtue 
of  necessity,  but  still  more  that  which  free- 
dom chooses  than  that  which  necessity 
requires.”*  In  withdrawing  kings  from 
secular  pomp,  and  knights  from  the  warfare 
of  the  world,  (lod  seemed  to  triumph  more 
gloriously,  costing  down  such  chivalry  into 
the  sen  of  contrition  and  penitence.  In 
fact,  converts  of  this  kind  were  often  the 
most  jarrfect ; as  was  remarked  by  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor,  for  he  says,  “It  is  detestable 
that  the  poor  should  Ik>  delicate  where  the 
rich  is  laborious  and  abstemious ; which 
yet  we  often  find  to  Is;  the  ca.se ; for  many, 
in  proportion  os  they  were  more  noble  and 
delicate  in  the  world,  live  in  the  monastery 
so  much  the  more  in  an  abject  and  strict 
manner  ; and  many,  in  proportion  as  tliey 
were  more  abject  and  poor,  so  much  the 
more  seek  they  to  be  exalted  and  delicate 
in  the  monastery."!  The  monk  of  Cluny 
cites  a memorable  instance,  for  ho  says, 
“We  have  seen  Hugo,  formerly  duke  of 
Hurgundy,  and  afU^rwards  standard-bearer 
in  the  spiritual  warfare ; who  used  to  grease 
the  shoes  of  the  brethren,  and  so  to  hum- 
ble himself  that  the  lowest  persons  used 
to  be  amazed  to  see  such  a prince  beneath 
their  feet.'  I Tacitus  says  that  the  habit 
of  ambition  is  the  last  garment  that  the 
sage  throws  off : and  Pericles  went  farther 
still,  for  he  said  that  the  love  of  honour 
never  grew  old — t6  yap  ayrjpwv 

pom  “Thatpassion,"  hesays,  “isalways 
young ; and  in  the  extremity  of  old  age  it 
is  not  gain,  as  some  say,  which  delights 
men,  but  the  being  honoured. ”§  What 
then,  would  have  been  the  astonishment 
of  these  great  thinkers  of  antiquity  if  they 
could  have  seen  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
with  the  Cluniac  monks?  For,  let  it  be 
remembered,  when  such  men  withdrew  to 
cloisters  from  the  stormy  scene  of  a dis- 
cordant world,  it  was  not  with  the  mind 
of  Achillea,  who.  though  removed  from  the 
bottle,  still  longed  for  it — nod<«m  4’  ovt^k 
Tf  nroXrgov  T».||  The  convertites  were  not. 
ns  the  modems  suppose,  always  ready  at 
a word  to  reaasume  their  former  exercises ; 
as  easily  excited  as  Ulysses,  who,  on  being 
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taunted  by  F.uiyolns,  declares  that  he  will 
engage  in  the  games,  adding, 

Bvpo&OKr^f  yip  pvdot'  iviirpwat  4«  pt  itirwv. 

All  whose  enthusiasm  returns  in  an  in- 
stant : — 

i*vp  ay€,  ntiptiBf/Ta'  fvft  p \Ltjp, 

fl  rji  iroXi;  fj  sal  irwriv.* 

“I  am  no  unworthy  combatant  when  it  is 
a trial  of  strength ; I know  well  how  to 
Ixmd  tlio  bow ; 1 am  the  first  to  strike, 
aiming  the  arrow  against  the  crowd,  though 
there  be  many  others  at  my  side  who  can 
direct  them  well ; and  I affirm  that  among 
the  present  generation  I have  no  equal." 
The  convertite,  wrapped  up  in  his  sable 
weeds,  had  no  disguise  to  throw  off  thus, 
no  desire  lurking  in  his  heart  such  as  the 
Homeric  hero  proclaimed  with  so  much 
emphasis,  that  he  might  bo  once  more 
what  ho  was  before  he  wore  the  cowl, 
when  he  stomied  cities  with  harness  on 
his  back.f  Alluding  to  his  changed  con- 
dition, he  would  not  have  said  with  a 
sigh,  like  him  described  in  the  Last 
Minstrel's  Lay,  “ I was  not  always  a 
man  of  woe !"  That  he  was  not  always 
holy  and  pacific  as  he  had  then  become, 
was  the  source  of  his  lamentations : the 
feeling  with  which  ho  looked  back  upon 
his  former  years  was  not  that  expressed 
by  Octavian  de  Saint-Gelais  in  the  stanzas 
which  conclude, — 

“ Adieu,  maisons  noblea  et  lea  beanlx  lieulx, 

Ob  j’ay  paase  ma  premibre  jouvence, 

(juant  jo  viroia  en  mondaine  plaisaace.” 

But  it  was  rather  that  described  by  Dante, 
when  he  says, — 

“ And  as  a man,  with  difficult  short  breath, 
Forespent  with  toiling,  *scap’d  from  sea  to  shore. 
Turns  to  the  perilous  wide  waste,  and  stands 
At  gaze ; e'en  so  my  spirit,  that  yet  fail’d. 
Struggling  with  terror,  turn'd  to  view  the  Mraits 
Tlut  none  hath  pass’d  and  liv'd.’’) 

Baptist  of  Faensa,  the  celebrated  con- 
vertite, who,  from  being  a ferocious  soldier, 
became  a Capuchin,  on  one  occasion  going 
out  to  beg  alms  in  Faensa,  and  carrying 
a wooden  cross  in  his  bosom,  according  to 
his  custom,  a certain  young  nobleman  be- 
gan to  accuse  him  for  so  doing  as  a hypo- 
crite ; to  whom  Baptist  meekly  answered. 
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“ Why  do  you  censure  me  so  severely  ? If 
1 carried  so  many  years  in  my  bosom  the 
weapons  of  the  demon,  with  which  I per- 
petrated so  many  crimes,  why  do  you  con- 
demn me  for  now,  though  late,  carrying  in 
it  the  image  of  Christ  ? "♦  The  historian 
of  the  abbey  of  Villiers  dwells  on  another 
instance  in  point.  “The  pious  Gobert,” 
he  says,  “ proposed  in  his  heart  to  forsake 
the  sterile  warfare  for  God ; and  not  a 
second  time  after  this  did  he  look  hack 
with  the  eyes  of  his  mind  or  of  his  flesh. 
Thus  was  this  man  converted, — once  so 
powerful  in  all  virtue  according  to  the 
world,  most  noble  in  the  antiquity  of  his 
race,  robust  in  body,  tremendous  in  aspect, 
terrible  in  word,  a famous  count.  'I'huB 
did  he  withdraw  himself  from  the  em- 
braces of  the  world,  and  deserve  to  ap- 
proach to  the  way  of  true  and  perfect 
safety.  And  in  this  beginning  of  his  con- 
version the  Illuminator  of  all  nations  so  en- 
lightened his  heart,  that  he  regarded  with 
the  utmost  contempt  that  excellence  of  the 
most  illustrious  nobility  which  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  blood  ; so  tliat,  de- 
spising all  that  was  lofty,  like  a poor 
stranger  he  took  refuge  in  this  abode  of 
the  poor  of  Christ  This  man,  elect  of 
God,  weighing  and  estimating  worldly  war- 
fare and  all  the  glory  of  tlie  world  to  be 
but  as  dust  before  the  face  of  the  wind, 
learned  to  despise  all  that  was  of  the  world, 
as  if  it  had  been  written  in  his  heart  what 
St.  Augustin  says,  ‘Mundus  clamat  De- 
ficiam,  diabolus  clamat  Destruam,  care 
clamat  Tradam,  Deus  clamat  Roficiam.' 
Therefore,  as  he  bad  exercised  secular  war- 
fare, so  now  he  began  to  embrace  the  spiri- 
tual warfare  ; that  as  with  delight  he  had 
militated  for  the  world,  so  now  with  devotion 
he  might  militate  for  God.  Being  desirous 
of  associating  himself  with  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  he  proceeded  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Villiers,  where  the  whole  chorus 
rejoiced  on  his  arrival ; and,  after  a year 
spent  with  them  in  holy  discipline,  he  be- 
came a monk  there.  Then  did  he  love 
and  humbly  revere  all  the  brethren,  in 
God  and  for  God  ; and  knowing  that  pride 
was  the  root  of  all  evil,  he  became  mild 
and  humble  of  heart.  A wise  dissembler, 
he  studied  to  conceal  whatever  virtue  he 
daily  practised,  fearing  as  if  to  be  plun- 
dered unless  that  treasure  was  concealed. 
Being  now  rich  in  Christ,  he  despised  the 
world,  and  of  a lion  became  a lamb.  He 
was  sad  with  those  that  were  sad,  he 
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consoled  them  and  assisted  them ; giv- 
ing offence  to  no  one,  constant  in  prayer, 
cheerful  in  fastings,  fervent  in  the  divine 
offices,  being  filled  with  all  charity,  and 
cloUied  with  the  marriage  garment.”* 

That  these  conversions  generally  were 
thus  complete  and  durable,  we  have  innu- 
merable testimonies  to  prove;  butwe should 
observe  also  that  Uie  pictures  given  of  them 
by  the  modem  writers  represent  exceptional 
instances,  against  which  the  Church  had 
expressly  provided  by  the  most  severe  cen- 
sures. The  council  of  Nice  decreed  ten 
years  of  penance  to  those  who  should  resume 
the  belt  of  warfare,  after  having  laid  it 
aside  in  a monastery ; so  that  some  novices, 
during  the  first  year  of  their  probation,  did 
not  lay  aside  their  secular  dress,  that,  if  at 
the  end  they  should  wish  to  return  to  the 
world,  they  might  not  be  involved  in  this 
sentence,!  But  it  is  not  enough  to  as- 
certain the  rank  and  position  in  the  world 
which  these  convertites  occupied  before 
coming  to  tlie  monastery.  Methinks  one 
would  gladly  hear  what  were  the  circiun- 
stances  which  led  them  first  to  turn  their 
eyes  towards  it,  as  to  a port  of  safety. 
Such  men  indeed  love  not  to  burden  their 
remembrance  with  a heaviness  that  is 
gone ; yet,  if  we  question  them,  each  will 
answer,  “ 1 do  not  shame  to  tell  you  what 
I was : since  my  conversion  so  sweetly 
tastes,  being  the  thing  I am.”  I.et  us, 
then,  hear  them  speak,  for  their  history 
will  be  enough  to  make  us  fools  in  an  in- 
stant deep  contemplative.  They  might 
commence  it  in  the  words  of  Dante : — 

“ O fond  anxiety  of  mortal  men  ! 

How  vain  and  inconclusive  arguments 
Arc  those  which  make  thee  beat  thy  wings  below. 
For  statutes  one,  and  one  for  aphorisms 
Was  hunting; 

To  rob,  another ; and  another  sought. 

By  civil  business,  wealth  ; one,  moiling,  lay 
Tangled  in  net  of  sensual  delight ; 

And  one  to  wistleas  indolence  resign’d : 

What  time,  from  all  these  empty  things  escap'd 

With  others,  1 thus  gloriousty 

Was  rais'd  aloft, and  made  the  guestofhear’n.''! 

Some  of  these  narratives  are  quickly 
told.  Theobald,  a venerable  man  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  nobly  bom,  by  chance 
seeing  St  Bernard,  immediately  left  all 
and  followed  him.§  Henry,  the  eldest 
brother  of  King  Louis  VII.,  who  enjoyed 

* Hist  Monast.  Villar.  ap.  Martene  Thes.  Anec. 
iii.  t Mabil.  Prefat  iv.  see.  7. 

t Par.  xi. 
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many  ecclesiastical  dignities,  while  that 
monarch  was  on  the  crusade,  coming  one 
day  to  Clairvaux  to  consult  with  St.  Bernard, 
expressed  a wish  to  see  also  the  monks  and 
recommend  himself  to  their  prayers.  The 
saint,  who  always  took  care  in  his  con- 
versation with  guests  to  suggest  some 
salutary  advice  for  their  salvation,  after 
concluding  the  affair  of  business,  turned 
the  discourse  to  spiritual  matters,  and 
suided,  “ I trust  in  God  that  you  will  not 
die  in  the  brilliant  condition  which  you 
now  occupy,  and  that  you  will  experience 
how  useful  are  the  prayers  which  you  have 
now  been  demanding  of  the  brethren.” 
The  prediction  was  fulfilled  the  same  day ; 
the  young  prince  resolved  from  that  hour 
to  consecrate  himself  to  God  ; and,  sending 
away  his  guards  and  the  troop  of  gentle- 
men who  accompanied  him,  he  remained 
at  Clairvaux,  renouncing  all  his  benefices. 

A company  of  young  gentlemen  came  to 
Clairvaux  on  one  occasion  through  curiosity 
to  see  the  holy  Abbot  St.  Bernard,  of 
whom  fame  reported  such  great  things. 
It  was  then  Shrovetide ; and  they,  being 
in  the  heat  of  youth,  sought  out  a place 
near  the  church  to  run  at  the  ring,  to 
exercise  themselves  in  arms,  and  such  like 
entertainments.  The  saint  entreated  them 
not  to  do  so  ; but  they  would  not  listen  to 
him.  He  then  commanded  beer  to  be 
brought  out  and  given  them  to  drink  ; but 
he  first  blessed  it.  Scarcely  were  they 
gone  out  of  the  monastery,  *when,  moved 
by  a new  spirit,  they  began  to  talk  amongst 
themselves  of  the  w'orld,  of  its  deceits  and 
dangers.  Presently,  without  delay,  they 
all  together,  with  one  mind  and  will,  re- 
turned to  the  monastery,  and  with  great 
humility  begged  to  be  admitted  into  it ; 
and,  with  great  courage  and  patience, 
passing  through  many  labours,  they  glori- 
ously persevered  in  the  order. 

Adalbero,  a young  clerk  of  Constance, 
in  the  train  of  Godefrid,  duke  of  Bouillon, 
came  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Hubert  with  the 
duke,  to  meet  by  appointment  the  Count 
Albert  of  Namur;  between  whom  there 
was  a grievous  discussion  respecting  the 
castle  of  Bouillon.  Adalbero  came  to  hear 
a discussion,  and  he  remained  to  enjoy 
that  peace,  being  converted  by  observing 
the  holy  brethren.* 

Daniel  de  Ungrespuch  was  a German 
merchant,  who  used  to  trade  with  Venice. 
While  remaining  in  that  city  he  used  often 

* HUt.  Aodagenensis  Monast  ap.  Marteae, 
Vet.  Script,  iv.  955. 


to  pass  over  in  a boat  to  the  monastery  of 
the  hermits  of  St.  Maria  de  Muriano,  and 
to  spend  whole  hours  in  sweet  discourse 
with  them.  He  repeated  these  visits  so 
often,  that  at  length  he  resolved  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  men  whom  he  so  greatly 
loved  ; and  in  139*2  he  was  received 
amongst  them  as  an  oblat.* 

Rudolf,  elected  abbot  of  St  Tron  in 
1 107,  relates  his  own  conversion.  He  was 
born  in  the  town  on  the  Sambre,  con- 
spicuous for  its  monastery  of  St  Peter, 
built  by  the  bishop  St  Amand,  where 
rests  the  glorious  saint  Fredegand.  His 
parents  were  plebeian,  but  most  Christian 
and  spotless  in  reputation  ; showing  great 
hospitality  and  kindness,  without  ceasing, 
to  the  poor.  He  was  placed  at  school  till 
his  eighteenth  year,  and  on  being  made 
subdeacon,  with  liberty.of  going  where  he 
chose,  being  induced  through  love  of  a 
certain  companion,  a clerk,  by  name  Lam- 
bert, who  confessed  to  him  that  he  wished 
to  become  a monk  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he 
went  with  him  to  that  city,  hoping  to  see 
the  famous  place  where  warm  water  springs 
out  of  the  earth,  which  is  near  the  palace 
there ; yet  nothing  was  tlien  less  in  his 
mind  than  to  become  a monk.  But  when 
every  night,  after  the  manner  of  monks, 
the  lives  of  the  fathers  were  read  to  the 
brethren  at  collation,  he  used  to  hide  him- 
self in  a comer,  whence  he  could  hear  and 
understand  all  that  was  read.  Neither  did 
he  do  this  as  yet  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
edification  as  of  merely  hearing  the  miracles 
of  the  life  of  simple  men,  such  as  were 
there  read,  and  of  listening  to  the  novelty 
of  their  still  more  simple  style  ; but  when 
he  had  attended  more  frequently  and  ar- 
dently, not  so  much  to  the  rusticity  of  style 
as  to  the  wonderful  sayings  and  actions 
of  the  simple  and  holy  fathei*s,  he  began 
to  feel  a great  contempt  for  the  miseries  of 
this  present  life,  and  to  ascend  to  a dis- 
relish for  the  world ; and  this  used  to  be 
the  subject  of  his  thoughts  at  night  when 
he  retired  to  his  bed.  What  remains? 
After  a few  days  he  not  only  confirmed  his 
as  yet  wavering  companion,  but  took  the 
same  habit  himself,  together  with  his  com- 
panion, on  the  same  day  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul.f 

“ Brother  Gerlac,”  says  Ceesar  of  Heis- 
terbach,  “as  he  acknowledged  to  me,  con- 
ceived his  first  design  of  conversion  from 
seeing  a certain  monk,  whom  1 knew  well, 

* Annal.  Camaldalens.  Lib.  Ivi. 
t Chronic.  Abb.  S.  Trudonis  ap.  Dacher.  Spici- 
leg.  viL 
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saying  mass  «nth  abundant  tears  in  his 
parish  church.  Gerlac,  who  serred  his  mass, 
from  that  hour,  conceived  such  a lore  and 
reverence  for  the  order  that  he  could  not 
rest  until  he  became  a monk  bimself."* 
“You  knew  Henry,”  he  says, " our  chamber- 
lain,  whose  conversion  was  in  this  manner. 
Being  a clerk  and  canon  of  Treves,  loaded 
with  riches  and  honours,  be  fell  sick,  and,  in 
hopes  of  recovering  health,  he  proposed  to 
descend  the  Rhine  in  a bark,  and  consult 
the  physicians  of  Cologne,  who  are  nume- 
rous in  that  city.  As  he  passed  by  our 
monastery  he  inquired  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  then  said  that  he  would  lodge 
there;  so  he  sent  his  boys  to  the  abbot  to 
ask  for  horses  to  carry  him  up  to  it ; and 
they  returning  with  them,  he  was  received 
to  hospitality.  That  night  I know  not  what 
be  saw,  or  by  what  indiience  he  was  con- 
verted, but  in  the  morning  he  sent  back  his 
attendants  weeping  with  the  bark,  and  then 
assuming  the  habit,  he  remained  with  us.”f 

Guibert  de  Nogent  also  ascribes  his  own 
first  conversion  to  the  mere  beholding 
monks  in  their  church.  “My  mother,"  ho 
says,  " having  renounced  the  world  after  my 
father's  death,  I was  left  alone,  without 
parents,  without  a master,  without  a peda- 
gogue; for  he  who  bad  so  faithfully  educated 
me,  had  followed  my  mother's  example,  and 
taken  a monastic  habit.  So,  possessing  full 
liberty,  I began  to  abuse  it  imemperately ; 
to  laugh  at  the  churches ; to  have  a horror 
for  the  schools;  to  affect  the  company  of 
lay  youths  of  iny  own  age  who  were  devoted 
to  equestrian  studies ; to  let  my  hair  grow 
like  theirs;  and  to  indulge  so  much  in 
sleep  that  I began  to  grow  fat.  Meanwhile 
the  fame  ot  my  deeds  reached  my  mother's 
ears,  and  immediately,  as  if  anticipating  mv  j 
destruction,  she  became  as  one  dead.  The 
very  clothes  which  she  had  herself  made  for 
me,  to  excite  mo  the  more,  in  which  I u.sed 
to  go  to  the  church,  I began  to  cut  short 
now  after  the  fashion  of  youthful  petulence; 
and,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  about  me 
pensive  or  moderate.  My  mother,  at  this 
crisis,  hastened  to  the  abbot  of  Flaix,  or  St. 
Gemier,  which  was  in  the  diocese  ol  I.aon  ; 
and  he  was  soon  persuaded  to  receive  me  as 
a disciple  into  that  monastery.  I call  thee 
to  witness,  O God  I pious  disposer  of  all 
things,  that  from  the  hour  in  which  I 
entered  the  basilica  of  that  monastery,  and 
beheld  the  monks  sitting  there,  I conceived 
in  consequence  of  seeing  them,  such  a desire 

V lUust.  Mirac.  Lib.  i.  24. 

t Ib.  Lib.  L c.  23. 


of  becoming  a monk  that  my  fervour  never 
afterwards  grew  cool,  nor  did  my  mind  ever 
rest  till  the  vow  of  my  heart  was  fulfilled. 
So  then,  dwelling  with  them  under  the  same 
cloister,  and  considering  all  their  habits,  as 
a flame  is  excited  by  the  wind,  so  my  mind, 
from  contemplating  them,  could  not  but  be 
kindled  with  a desire  to  resemble  them.  At 
length  I disclosed  what  was  in  my  mind  to 
my  mother;  but  she,  fearing  puerile  levity, 
rejected  my  pro]»sa],  to  my  great  concern  ; 
and,  when  I apjtlied  to  my  master,  he  op- 
posed it  still  mure.  So  by  this  double  re- 
pulse I was  grievously  vexed;  but,  through 
reverence  for  my  mother  and  the  fear  of  my 
master,  I began  to  act  as  if  I had  never 
thought  of  such  a thing.  Thus  I remained 
from  the  octave  of  Pentecost  till  Christmas, 
when,  no  longer  able  to  resist  thy  internal 
excitement,  O Lord,  I bad  recourse  to  the 
abbot  of  Flaix.  I threw  myself  weeping  at 
his  feet,  and  finally  received  the  habit  from 
his  hands ; my  mother  in  the  distance  look- 
ing on.  And  now,  O Lord,  true  light, 
clearly  do  I recollect  the  inestimable  bounty 
which  thou  didst  lavish  upon  me;  for  as 
soon  as  I had,  on  thy  invitation,  received 
the  habit,  there  seemed  to  be  a cloud  re- 
moved from  the  face  of  my  heart."* 

A manuscript  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor, 
at  Paris,  relates  that  William,  sumamed  of  j 
Denmark  from  his  having  lived  lor  a long  j 
lime  in  that  kingdom,  being  at  Epiney, 
where  he  had  retired  in  the  year  I ISO,  oue 
day,  oil  rising  from  dinner,  a letter  was 
brought  to  him  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve, begging  that  he  would  come  to  him. 
William  cried  out,  on  reading  it,  “Is  this  a 
dream  ?"  Being  come  to  Su  Genevieve, 
the  abbot  spoke  to  him  of  the  contempt  of 
the  world  in  a manner  so  affecting,  show  ing 
him  a crucifix,  painted  on  a window,  that  he 
threw  himself  at  bis  feet,  and  soon  after 
took  the  habit  and  became  sub-prior  of  the  ^ 
house. ”f  This  instantaneous  leaving  the  ' 
pitcher,  like  the  woman  of  Samaria,  fur  the  | 
sake  of  enjoying  that  living  water  which  is 
given  by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  was  thus  j 
the  fonii  of  many  conversions.  Such  men  i 
were  no  procrastinators,  having  an  intimate 
conviction,  like  Demophilus,  without  having  i 
read  Pindar,  that  opportunity  with  mortals  I 
is  always  of  short  duration — Kaipot  npit 
avGp^atf  &paj(v  pA*pov.l  Those  old  jiictures 
in  which  the  lost  sonls,  horribly  disfigured, 
are  represented  ineffectually  continuing  the 
cry,  “Cras,  eras,  eras!"  that  sent  them  to 

• De  Vita  Propiia. 

t Lebceuf,  Hist,  de  Dioedse  da  Paris,  xiiL  323. 
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I that  place  of  tonnent,  conveyed  a lesson 
I in  a most  impressive  manner,  which  was 
often  also  on  the  tongues  of  Catholic  philo- 
sophers. “ Promise  me  not  on  to-morrow," 

I says  Marsilius  Ficinus.  “If  on  the  morrow 
I only  you  were  to  eat  and  drink,  what  would 
I you  be  to-day,  my  friend.  Perish  that  to- 
I morrow  that  you  may  not  be  lost  to-day. 
i O how  many  men  are  deceived  by  that 
to-morrow  !"* 

Love,  from  which  all  passions  spring — 
for,  as  the  ascetics  say,  men  desire  what 
they  love,  and  bate,  and  fear,  what  they 
I think  contrary  to  it; — love,  which  Dante, 

' Michael  Angelo,  and  the  great  philosophers 
of  the  school  who  formed  them,  all  speak  of 
as  belonging  peculiarly  to  minds  well  bom 
and  to  noble  natures,  was  a fruitful  source 
of  conversion  in  ages  of  faith,  when  oft  a 
' greater  power  than  men  could  contradict 
thwarted  their  intents.  Borne  on  a fragile 
: bark,  amidst  tempestuous  seas,  whether  in 
j the  mom  or  the  eve  of  life,  like  Michael 
j Angelo,  they  were  led  by  some  such  contra- 
; diction  to  think  of  the  account  which  all 
I must  give,  and  to  consider  in  what  clouds 
! of  error  was  their  impassioned  soul  involved 
' when  art  or  beauty  was  its  idol.  " What," 
exclaims  that  great  poet,  “becomes  of  all 
such  thoughts  on  the  approach  of  the  two 
deaths — the  one  certain,  the  other  menacing  1 
Neither  painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor  the  love 
of  that  human  grace  they  represent,  can 
I delight  them  more : their  soul  flees  to  the 
love  of  God,  who  extends  upon  the  cross 
his  arms  to  receive  them."f  That  all, 
through  the  ages  of  faith,  the  love  of  crea- 
tures, the  appreciation  of  their  beauty,  and 
of  their  innocence,  was  leading  men  to  con- 
version, may  be  witnessed  in  every  work 
that  bears  the  stamp  of  the  popular  genius 
of  the  time.  Dante  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
her  he  loved  these  wotds:  “When  sweetest 
thing  had  failed  thee  with  my  death,  thou 
shouldst  have  pruned  thy  wing  for  better 
realms,  to  follow  me,  and  never  stooped 
again as  if  the  remembrance  of  her  alone 
ought  to  have  raised  him  up  to  heaven.  | 
What  a testimony  is  here ! and  such,  in 
fact,  was  the  consequence  of  noble  afliection ; 
for  thousands  could  be  shown,  and  pointed 
out  by  name,  whom  love  led  on  to  sanctity. 
Converts,  who  bad  come  to  peace  from  this 
side  of  the  labyrinth  of  life,  might  be  dis- 
tinguished perhaps  from  others  by  a certain 
tone  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  not  that  they 

■ Epist.  Lib.  i.  t Uich.  Aag.  Son.  xxxv. 
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evinced  a desire  to  return  again  to  earth,  I 
according  to  the  common  fable  of  the  day,  | 
which  represents  them  inwardly  pining  till 
they  can  throw  off  the  cowl  ; for,  as  we 
before  observed,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
verted warriors,  men  from  the  cloister  did 
not  look  back  so  upon  their  former  years  ; 
but  it  is  that  they  evinced  in  general  more 
reserve  than  others,  and  perhaps,  if  possible, 
a still  greater  abstraction  from  the  visible 
world,  when  they  sung  that  hymn  of  the 
church  for  lauds  in  the  spring : 

“ Dies  venit,  dies  tua, 

In  qua  reflorent  omnia ; 

Lslemur  et  nos  in  viam 
Tua  reducti  dexlera.** 

“ For,  O stranger,”  as  the  monk  would 
say,  if  he  had  ever  heard  these  words  of 
Laiidor,  " the  heart  that  has  once  been 
bathed  in  love's  pure  fountain  retains  the 
pulse  of  youth  for  ever.  Death  can  only 
take  away  the  sorrowful  from  our  affections : 
the  flower  expands ; the  colourless  film  that 
enveloped  it  falls  off  and  perishes." 

Antonius  Santatanensis,  when  a youth, 
loved  a beautiful  girl,  and  sought  her  in 
marriage ; but  she  answered  contemptuously 
that  he  should  first  go  and  wash  in  the  Jor- 
dan before  she  would  accept  him.  Through 
ardour  of  love,  accordingly,  he  set  out  and 
went  into  Syria,  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and 
brought  back  a phial  of  water;  recounted 
to  the  maid  the  labours  and  perils  of  bis 
jonmey,  undertaken  for  her  love.  The  in- 
genuous girl  thought  she  ought  to  yield  to 
such  constant  affection,  and  so  married  him 
whom  before  she  bad  despised  ; but,  shortly 
after  dying,  .-Intonius  bad  the  world  farewell, 
departed  into  Castile,  and  look  the  habit  of 
the  Minors,  and  died  in  odour  of  sanctity  in 
1270.*  In  fact,  compassion,  so  closely 
allied  to  love,  led  many  to  the  cloister  in 
ages  when  men  had  such  great  hearts,  so 
susceptible,  like  him  who  fainted  at  the 
recital  of  Francesca. 

The  calamities  of  life  opened  wide  the 
door  of  cloisters  for  those  whose  mourning 
was  from  God,  whom  fond  nature  indeed 
commanded  to  lament,  but  whose  tears,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  were  reason's  merriment; 
fur  the  monks  who  pitied  the  sorrows  of 
these  wanderers  did  not,  like  the  Minerva 
of  Homer,  accuse  heaven  of  cruelly  towards 
them,  but  saw  only  fresh  instances  of  its 
providence  and  of  its  mercy ; for,  as  a poet 
says, 

* Wadding,  An.  Minorum,  tom.  iv. 
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I S«eds  bunt  not  their  dark  cells  without  a throe, 
AU  birth  is  elTurt — shall  nut  luve’s  be  so?’**  | 

St.  Cloud,  son  of  Clodomir,  king  of  Orleans,  i 
and  grandson  of  Clovis  and  of  St.  Clotilda, 
after  escaping  assassination  when  a buy  by 
bis  uncle,  who  murdered  bis  young  brother, 
coming  to  reflect  upon  the  vanity  of  great- 
ness, betook  himself  to  a solitary  life,  and 
finally  retired  to  a small  monastery,  which 
he  built,  at  Nogent;  which  place,  where  he 
died,  ever  afterwards  boro  his  name.-f- 
Kobert  de  Grentemesnil  was  a warrior 
who  had  been  knighted  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  after  having  been  his  stjuire  for 
five  years.  He  had  seen  bis  father  perish 
in  an  unhappy  war  of  the  barons,  and  a new 
husband,  William,  count  of  Evreiix,  occu- 
pied his  place.  These  two  events  threw  the 
young  baron  into  a deep  melancholy,  and 
the  court  could  not  dissipate  it.  “ Consider- 
ing the  mortal  state,  elegit  magis  in  domo 
Domini  abjectus  manere,  quam  in  taberna- 
cnlis  peccatornm  ad  tempus  ut  fronum  flo- 
rere.''^  His  two  sisters,  Emma  and  Judith, 
embraced  at  the  same  time  the  monastic  life,  i 
and  took  the  veil  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Evroult.  I 
Thus  did  he  obtain  deliverance  Irom  the  | 
deceitful  world,  and  from  its  cruelties  come 
to  this  peace. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  family  of  the 
counts  of  Raperschwil  was  rendered  re- 
nowned by  the  two  brothers  Rudoljih  and 
Henry;  the  former  lived  at  Neu- Rapersch- 
wil,  the  latter  at  Wandelberg.  Both  were 
distinguished  warriois,  both  had  made  a pil- 
grimage to  Pale.<tine;  Henry,  besides,  had 
been  to  Egj'pt  and  to  Compostello.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Anna  of  Homberg, 

; and  his  only  daughter,  Anna,  be  founded 
' the  cloister  of  Wittingen  in  1227,  into  which 
I he  entered  himself  in  1243  as  a common  j 
I conscript  brother.  I 

} " Hark  1 

1 Was  it  the  wind  through  some  hollow  stone  ! 

i Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan  t”  i 

I It  may  be  the  sotind  of  lamentation,  which 
I will  at  moments  find  utterance,  even  withiu 
I this  house  of  peace ; fur  we  may  say  of  some 
' who  dwelt  within  these  vaults,  of  whom  dis- 
I tinct  we  hear  the  sighs,  that  “ theirs  was 
I not  a new  sad  soul.  What  had  not  each  of 
' them  endured  1"  Sorrows  of  the  mind,  suf- 
I ferings  of  body,  there  was  no  bitterness  in 
the  cup  of  life  that  could  be  new  to  bis  lips. 


" I can  bear  greater  things,”  he  might  hare 
replied,  iu  the  words  of  Ulysses, 

ifirj  yap  paka  irdXX  rwaSor  ml  frdXA  c/idyijaw 

Kvpa^t  aal  mXiptp.* 

In  the  retreat  of  Hiignes  de  Grandmenil, 
after  his  combat  with  Raoul,  count  of  Man- 
tes, Richard  de  Hendricourt  received  a 
wound.  He  was  flying  as  fast  as  his  horse 
could  carry  him,  and  trying  to  ford  the 
river  Epic,  when  a knight  who  followed 
wounded  him  with  a lance  in  the  back. 
Carried  by  his  biethreu  of  arms  to  New- 
market, and  fearing  death,  he  followed  the 
advice  of  H agues,  to  whose  house  he  was 
atuiched  by  military  senice,  and  made  a 
vow  to  combat  for  God  under  the  monastic 
laws.  Proceeding,  therefore,  to  the  abbey 
of  Ouches,  he  soon  recovered,  though  not 
altogether,  and  lived  seven  years  there  full 
of  fervour,  and  serving  the  church  in  diverse 
manners. •)• 

Blessed  Conrad,  of  Placentia,  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  the  Cnnfaloniera,  in  1290, 
a youth  of  the  best  dispositions,  and  bred 
to  all  accomplishments,  tall,  of  elegant  fonu 
and  noble  countenance,  received  in  marriage 
Eitfrosyna,  the  daughter  of  Landina,  of  a 
bouse  eqitally  noble,  and  of  great  virtue. 
They  lived  together  tranquilly  and  piously 
till  the  great  artist  contrived  by  a singular 
device  to  draw  to  hitnself  this  elect  soul.  It 
happened  that  while  bunting  and  following 
ati  animal  which  hid  itself  in  a dense  thicket, 
he  ordered  fire  to  be  applied  to  it,  and  the 
flames  caught  the  neighbouring  trees,  and 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  soon  extended  far 
and  wide,  causing  great  destruction  and  irre- 
parable damage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  prmtor  of  the  city  sent  his 
satellites  to  discover  the  author,  but  Conrad 
by  unknown  ways  returned  secretly  home. 
The  officers  foitnd  no  one  but  a rustic  col- 
lecting wood  from  the  fire  ; and  as  he  trem- 
bled and  remained  dumb  at  the  terrible  looks 
and  questions  of  the  officers,  they  seized 
him,  hurried  him  before  the  judge,  put  him 
to  the  torture,  and  through  pain  he  confessed 
that  he  had  done  it.  Then  being  condemned 
to  the  stake,  he  was  carried  to  it  through 
the  street  in  which  Conrad  resided.  When 
the  young  nobleman  heard  that  the  inno- 
cent was  to  suffer  for  him,  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  proclaimed 
himself  the  guilty  person,  aud  approaching 
the  praetor,  Galeazzo  Visconti,  informed 
him  of  the  whole  circumstance.  He  was 
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pardoned  on  the  pround  of  its  having  been 
done  unintentionally,  but  he  was  recjuircdto 
repair  the  loss  which  the  fire  had  occasioned. 
His  friends  and  parents  and  his  pious  wife 
contributed  ; but  his  mind  had  received  such 
s shock,  that  he  deemed  it  better  thence- 
forth to  leave  those  to  love  the  world,  and 
to  sene  God  alone.  His  wife  desired  to 
enter  a convent  of  Clarists,  and  so  having 
given  away  all  be  had,  he  departed  penny- 
less  from  his  native  soil  in  a foreign  dress, 
and  came  to  a solitary  place  called  Gorgo- 
larum,  where  some  )iious  men  led  a holy 
life  under  the  third  institute  of  St.  Francis; 
but  as  many  of  bis  ancient  friends,  drawn 
by  the  rejrort  of  his  sanctity,  came  to  see 
him,  he  left  that  place  and  went  to  Rome, 
whence  he  passed  into  Sicily,  which  was 
then  renowned  fot  the  number  of  pious  men 
there.  After  passing  by  Caita  and  Palermo, 
he  withdrew  into  the  cells  or  caverns  of 
Pizzoni,  at  the  third  stone  from  the  city  of 
Netina,  situated  among  the  mountains,  and 
which  are  now  called  from  St.  Conrad,  and 
here  he  lived  in  great  penitence  and  sanc- 
tity in  a rocky  cave." 

Let  us  hear  another  instance.  The  enemy 
burst  into  the  castle  of  the  Marquis  Malas- 
pina,  slew  him  and  his  brothers,  and  lest 
any  posterity  should  remain,  threw  William, 
son  of  the  marquis,  only  five  years  old, 
from  the  window  of  a tower  in  the  sight  of 
his  mother,  who  at  the  instant  commended 
him  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Francis  : that  night 
on  the  departure  of  the  enemy  the  child  was 
heard  crying  at  the  gate.  It  was  the  little 
boy  restored  to  the  widow.  On  growing  up, 
be  fulfilled  his  mother’s  desire,  and  assumed 
the  Franciscan  habit  in  the  convent  of 
Parma.f 

Remorse  was  another  source  from  which 
conversions  came,  and  strange  were  the  first 
greetings  of  the  men  it  drew,  who  might 
have  truly  said  on  entering, 

“ If  there  had  any  where  appeared  in  space 
Another  place  of  refuge,  where  to  dee. 

Our  hearts  bad  taken  refuge  in  that  place. 
And  not  with  thee.”^ 

Of  these  conversions,  Caesar  of  Heister- 
bach  cites  curious  examples.  “ I said,”  he 
observes, " that  many  became  monks  through 
fear  of  hell ; such  were  men  who  had  studied 
magic,  and  given  themselves  to  Satan,  and  had 
been  miracitlously  converted  by  visions."§ 

Guido  Bonatos,  the  Florentine,  that  man 
of  dark  renown  as  an  astrologer  and  mathe- 

•  Wad.  An.  Minorum.  t Id.  tom.  viii. 
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matician,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  the  last  book, 
though  Wadding  only  styles  him  “a  philo- 
sopher, to  hear  whom  disciples  flowed  in 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  who  in  the 
tumults  of  Florence,  being  exiled,  look  up 
his  residence  at  Furli,”  at  an  advanced  age 
embraced  the  order  of  St.  F’rancis,  in  the 
province  of  Bologna,  and  humbly  and  holily 
terminated  his  life.* 

Guido  da  Monte  Feltro,  count  of  Urbino, 
whose  posterity  became  the  princes  of 
Urbino,  a man  renowned  through  all  Italy 
for  his  militaty  glory,  having  conquered  so  j 
many  cities,  wearied  at  length  with  so  many 
wars,  sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the  < 
Holy  See,  and  for  the  itijury  which  he  had  I 
wrought  in  war,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Celestine  V.  and  of  Boniface  his  successor,  | 
and  begged  to  be  received  to  grace,  pro-  I 
mising  to  make  restitution,  and  as  a sign  of  I 
pet  feet  contrition  and  true  penance,  expves.s- 
ing  a wish  to  be  received  into  the  order  of 
the  Minors.  To  thateflect,  the  pope  wrote 
to  the  minister  of  the  province  of  the 
marshes,  and  on  the  feast  of  St  Gregory 
Thaumalurgtis,  that  hero  renowned  for  war- 
like glory,  assumed  the  Franciscan  habit  in 
the  convent  of  Ancona.  The  rest  of  his 
days  be  past  in  constant  prayer,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  the  most  profound  humility ; 
and  made  a blessed  end  in  that  cloister: 
which  evidence  of  domestic  witnesses  and 
serious  writers  is  to  be  preferred,  says  Wad- 
ding, to  the  poetic  fictions  of  Dante,  who 
places  him  in  hell,  for  having  given  per- 
fidious counsel  to  Pope  Bonilace,  and  for 
having  at  his  desire  resumed  his  former 
ways.-)- 

The  conversion  of  John  of  Erfurt  was 
most  aflecting.  This  youth  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifieentb  century,  bom  of  a noble 
race  of  Thuringia,  loved  a maid  of  equal 
birth,  but  found  a rival  in  another  knight. 
They  agreed  at  length  to  fight  for  her ; the 
day  was  fixed  ; crowds  assembled  ; the  two 
knights  came  forth,  adorned  with  their  most 
sumptuous  ornaments.  Thrice  they  ran 
against  each  other  with  terrible  effect  each 
time,  and  the  third  fall  proved  fatal  to  his 
opponent,  who  lay  dead  beneath  his  horse. 

A general  shout  hailed  the  conqueror ; but 
this  spectacle  of  death  bad  a different  effect 
upon  him.  He  rode  off  instantly  to  the 
door  ol  a Dominican  convent,  and  called  out 
to  them  to  open.  The  porter,  all  astonished, 
let  him  into  the  court.  John  alighted, 
and  held  his  horse  a long  time,  till  the 
prior  came  down  to  ask  what  he  wanted ; at 
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whose  feet  he  threw  himself,  and  besought 
admission  into  the  order.  The  community 
was  called  tu  deliberate,  and  (he  next  day 
he  was  received.  Soon  after,  his  father  and 
relations  arrived,  threatening  vengeance  un- 
less he  were  delivered  ; but  the  friars  suc- 
ceeded in  soothing  them.  This  convertite 
became  an  apostle  to  some  Prussian  tribes, 
and  died  in  odour  of  sanctity  in  1464.  Thus 
there  were  occasions,  when,  as  Climachus 
says,  it  was  better  to  afflict  parents  than  our 
Lord  Jesus;  for  he  created  and  saved  us, 
whereas  their  luve  often  betrays  its  objects. 
Aristotle  himself  taught  that  there  were 
times  when  a physician  or  a commander 
were  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  parents;* 
and  those  who  blame  St.  Thomas  for  flying 
from  his  father's  house,  never  think  harshly 
' of  Telemachus  for  leaving  bis  mother  to 
mourn  his  absence,  withont  having  apprised 
her  of  his  project. f The  authority  of 
parents  being  a participation  of  that  of  God, 
from  whom,  as  St.  Paul  says,  is  all  pater- 
nity ; when  God  commanded  one  thing,  and 
I parents  a contrary,  there  was  no  question  as 
to  the  principle,  though  there  might  be  diffi- 
1 culty  as  to  the  circumstances  by  which  men 
were  to  be  guided.  However,  all  through 
the  ages  of  faith  the  instances  of  such  con- 
trariety were  of  the  rarest  possible  occur- 
rence. 

I But  to  proceed.  Here  is  another  con- 
vertite whose  history  is  deeply  affecting. 
Jacoponus  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Todi  in 
Umbria.  At  flrst  he  applied  to  civil  law,  in 
which  be  made  such  a proficiency,  that  he 
was  created  a doctor.  In  this  early  stage  of 
bis  life  be  courted  honours  and  luxury,  and 
held  human  things  within  his  arms  with  a 
close  embrace ; and  all  arts  and  frauds  he 
knew.  He  married  a noble  lady  adorned 
with  all  virtues  and  of  singular  piety,  yet 
who,  through  love  of  him,  adopted  the  man- 
ners of  one  who  meditated  only  vain  and 
profane  things  as  a worldly  woman,  in  order 
that  she  might  appear  not  inferior  to  her 
husband.  Meanwhile,  not  forgetful  of  God, 
she- led  a holy  life  in  secret,  and  imder  the 
veil  of  an  ambitious  splendour,  concealed 
great  virtues  of  mind.  It  happened  one 
day,  that  as  she  was  assisting  with  many 
noble  ladies  at  a certain  spectacle  of  games, 
in  the  midst  of  the  joy  and  plaudits  of  the 
assembly,  the  beams  on  which  (he  spectators 
sat  gave  way,  and  suddenly  that  whole  troop 
of  women  were  buried  in  a mighty  ruin ; 
some  had  their  limbs  broken,  others  were 
wounded  mortally,  amongst  whom  was  the. 

• Ethie.  iz.  Z t Od.  iv. 


wife  of  Jacoponus,  who  remained  speechless, 
and  shortly  after  died.  The  husband,  on 
hearing  of  what  had  happened,  flew  to  the 
spot,  seized  bis  wife  in  his  arms,  and  carried 
her  out.  On  uncovering  her  bosom,  in  order 
to  assist  her  breathing,  lo ! under  the  luxury 
of  a precious  rest,  he  beheld  next  her  skin 
a coarse  hair  shirt,  which  she  was  thus 
wearing  on  the  very  day  when  he  thought 
that  she  with  other  women  was  abandoned 
to  the  delights  of  secular  entertainment. 
Immoveable,  with  fixed  eyes  like  one  wrapt 
in  a maze,  he  stood  discerning  the  hidden 
virtue  of  his  spouse,  and  the  secret  of  her 
thoughts  respecting  the  vanity  of  the  present, 
and  the  importance  of  the  future  life,  arguing 
a mind  so  different  from  what  he  had  always 
wished  to  think  that  she  possessed.  Syllable 
he  spoke  none  ; but  wore  the  semblance  of 
a man  by  other  care  beset,  and  keenly 
pressed,  than  any  thought  of  those  who  in 
his  presence  stood.  This  was  not  a vain 
astonishment,  or  idle  perturbation,  hut  that 
holy  sorrow  which  renders  the  soul  and  spirit 
dear  to  God.  From  that  moment  he  began 
to  philosophize  subtilly  in  the  school  of 
Chiist,  became  a most  holy  man,  and  so 
verified  the  apostle's  words,  that  an  infidel 
husband  is  sanctified  by  a faithful  wife. 
Thus  being  seriously  turned  to  God,  he 
surveyed  the  darkness  which  had  before 
encompassed  him,  and  resolved  to  renounce 
the  world  for  ever,  and  to  dedicate  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  God  alone.  So  he 
withdrew  from  the  honours  and  pursuits 
which  had  engrossed  him  in  the  city,  and 
sought  no  longer  any  thing  else,  but  how  to 
conquer  himself,  subdue  his  passions,  and 
do  penance  fur  the  sins  of  bis  past  life. 
Giving  all  bis  riches  to  the  poor,  he  clothed 
himself  in  a vile  habit,  and  desired  to  be 
despised  and  rejected  by  all  men ; so  that 
through  the  city  and  villages  adjacent  be 
even  courted  the  derinon  of  the  vulgar — 
ingenious  and  most  holy  artifice  to  avenge 
her  whom  he  had  loved  vainly  until  now. 
For  reflecting  that  his  wife  had  sinned 
through  human  respect  and  regard  to  his 
opinions,  it  was  most  just  he  thought,  that 
ail  the  scorn  and  infamy  that  the  meanest 
profligate  could  merit  should  light  on  him. 
So  he  counterfeited  idiotcy,  and  made  his 
appearance  as  a hideous  vagrant  amidst  the 
public  games  at  Todi ; but  no  one  amongst 
grown-up  persons  laughed  at  bis  extrava- 
gance, for,  suspecting  his  purpose,  all  were 
struck  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  at 
seeing  a man  once  so  noble  and  wealthy, 
now  such  a humble  penitent,  A day  being 
fixed  fur  the  marriage  of  his  niece,  hia 
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brother  sent  to  request  that  if  he  assisted  at 
it,  he  would  not  dishonour  the  family  by 
any  extravagance : he  replied  that  his  brother 
might  attend  to  the  honour  of  his  family, 
but  that  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere  set. 
In  fact  he  appeared  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  that  joyful  feast,  covered  with  mud  and 
feathers,  like  a wild  monster,  more  hideous 
tlian  any  African  savage,  and  the  company 
broke  up  in  consequence,  some  with  indig- 
nation retiring,  others  with  pity.  The  chil- 
dren used  now  to  pursue  him,  and  style 
him  Jacoponus  contemptuously,  instead  of 
Jacobus,  his  baptismal  name,  and  that  title 
he  chose  ever  afterwards  to  bear;  still,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  extravagance,  his  grave 
and  wondrous  answers  used  to  611  men  with 
stupor  and  admiration.  A citizen  of  Todi 
having  purchased  a colt,  and  wishing  to 
send  it  to  his  house,  asked  Jacoponus,  who 
stood  nigh,  to  lead  it  home,  which  he  pro- 
mised to  do,  replying,  "Trust  me,  I will 
take  it  to  your  home he  took  it  to  the 
church  of  St.  Foitunatus,  where  that  citizen 
had  his  ancestral  tomb,  and  ho  fastened  it 
to  the  stones  of  the  sepulchre.  The  citizen, 
on  learning  what  he  had  done,  returned  to 
his  house  in  thoughtfulness  and  dread. 

Ten  years  did  Jacoponus  spend  in  this 
manner,  which  he  commemorates  in  his 
poem  of  Odario.  Finally,  he  desired  to 
receive  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  but  the 
Minors  feared  to  receive  one  amongst  them 
who  passed  for  an  idiot  or  a maniac.  After 
this  repulse  he  was  not  seen  for  many  days ; 
but  at  length  he  returned  to  the  same  con- 
vent, and  delivered  a manuscript  to  the 
friar,  with  a request  that  it  might  be  pre- 
sented to  the  guardian.  This  was  the  book 
which  he  had  just  composed  on  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  The  friars  on  reading 
it,  and  hearing  that  he  was  the  author,  dis- 
covered the  mystery  of  his  penance,  ad- 
mitted him  with  veneration,  and  immediately 
gave  him  the  habit. 

The  servant  of  God  was  a noble  civilian 
and  doctor.  Nevertheless  he  refused  to  be 
raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  desired  to 
remain  a laic ; and  under  the  name  of 
brother  Jacoponus  was  he  received.  Within 
the  cloister  now  he  only  sought  how  to 
humble  himself,  and  imitate  Jesus  Christ ; 
all  night  long  he  used  to  exercise  himself 
in  prayer  and  meditation ; being  asked  what 
he  was  ready  to  siifler,  he  replied,  that  he 
desired  to  suffer  all  the  pains  of  earth  and 
hell  if,  what  is  impossible,  he  could  satisfy 
the  divine  justice,  and  be  anathema  from 
Christ  for  Christians,  Pagans,  Jews,  and 
Demons.  It  would  be  the  highest  joy,  he 


said,  to  suffer  for  all  these  in  hell,  in  order 
to  imitate  Christ,  who  would  hare  saved  all. 
Thus  was  he  611ed  with  the  fervent  love  of 
God : he  sung,  he  wept,  he  broke  forth  in 
sighs;  and  withdrawing  into  solitary  places 
he  would  embrace  the  trees,  and  in  an 
ecstasy  of  divine  affection  cry  out,  " O sweet 
Jesus,  O most  loving  Jesus!"  Being  asked 
by  one  of  the  brethren  on  a certain  occasion 
why  he  wept  so,  he  replied,  " Because  love 
is  not  loved — quia  amor  non  amaretur." 
ludamed  with  divine  charity,  be  was  no  less 
zealous  to  defend  the  honour  of  God,  re- 
proving vices  with  admirable  liberty,  and, 
like  otheis,  profoundly  devoted  to  the  Holy 
See,  not  sparing  on  one  occasion  even  the 
person  of  the  chief  pontiff ; on  which  account, 
after  the  twentieth  yearofhisbeingin  religion, 
he  was  conhned  by  order  of  Boniface  VIII. 
It  is  said  that  the  pope  passing  by  the  prison, 
and  seeing  him  there,  asked  when  he  thought' 
lie  should  got  out  P and  that  he  replied, 
“When  you  enter  it;”  which  prediction  was 
veri6ed;  for  when  Boniface  was  sacrilegiously 
captured  by  Colonna  at  Anagni,  Jacoponus 
was  liberated. 

From  that  lime  his  whole  life  seemed 
absorbed  iu  divine  love.  He  composed 
several  beautiful  canticles,  indulging  like  a 
swan  in  melody  shortly  before  bis  death. 
At  length,  being  very  old.  he  fell  sick;  and 
the  brethren  seeing  that  his  death  was  near, 
advised  him  to  fortify  himself  with  the 
sacraments  of  the  church ; but  be  said  that 
it  was  not  yet  time.  Some  one  then  not 
understanding  him,  exclaimed,  “Do  you 
not  know,  father,  that  unless  you  receive 
the  mysteries,  you  will  depart  from  life  like 
an  atheist when  he  answered,  " I believe 
in  three  Persons  of  one  Divinity,  which 
created  the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  His  Sou,  bom  of  a virgin  and  cnici- 
6ed.”  The  brethren,  surprised  at  his  answer, 
observed,  that  this  was  not  su66cient ; but 
that  be  must  receive  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  ; he  replied,  that  he  fully  intended 
to  receive  them,  but  from  tbe  sacred  hands 
of  his  dearest  friend,  brother  John  of  Al- 
veraia.  The  brethren  began  to  lament, 
sup|H)siug  that  this  brother,  who  was  so  far 
absent,  could  nut  aivive  in  titne,  and  they 
urged  him  the  more  ; but,  as  if  not  hearing 
them,  he  began  to  sing  that  canticle,  "Aniina 
benedetta  dal  alto  creators,  risguarda  il  tuo 
signore,  che  in  croce  ti  aspetta."  Scarcely 
had  he  ceased,  when,  lo  I two  brethren  are 
seen  approaching,  one  of  whom  is  John  of 
Alvemia ; the  two  holy  friends  embraced, 
and  after  exchanging  tokens  of  devout  affec- 
tion, John  administered  to  him  tbe  sacro- 
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saDct  mysteries,  after  which  he  sung  that 
hymn,  *‘Jesu nostra  fidanza,  del  cuor  suinnia 
speranza and  having  Bnished  it,  he  ex- 
horted the  brethren  to  persevere  in  the  way 
of  holiness.  Then,  with  upraised  eyes  and 
hands,  with  a fervent  spirit,  he  said,  “ Domine, 
in  inaniis  tiias  cominendo  Rpiriiuni  meiun,*’ 
and  so  passed  from  that  state  of  lamentable 
exile  to  the  eternal  glory.  He  expired  on 
the  very  night  of  our  Lord’s  nativity,  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  priest  at  the  altar, 
singing  the  6rst  mass,  was  emoning  the 
angelic  hymn  of  Gloria  in  excclsis  Deo ; and 
all  who  were  present  felt  convinced  that  he 
did  not  breathe  his  last  through  force  of  the 
disease,  but  through  ardour  of  divine  love, 
which,  at  that  moment,  overcame  his  heart, 
and  let  loose  his  spirit  through  the  weakness 
of  its  fleshly  tenement.  Such  was  his  blessed 
death.  His  sacred  body  was  carried  iu 
solemn  train  to  Todi,  and  buried  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Clare,  which  is  without  the  walls. 
It  was  afterwards  removed  into  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Foriunaius  within  the  city.  The 
bishop  erected  a noble  tomb  over  it,  and 
placed  on  it  this  inscription — 

**  Ossa  beati  Jncoponi  de  Benedictis  Tudcrlini 
Fratris  ordinis  Minonitn,  qtii  slultus  propter 
Christum,  nova  mundum  arte  delosit,  ct  ccclum 
rapuil.*’ 

In  his  poesy  he  neglected  refinement  of 
language,  so  that  with  the  Tuscan  tongue 
he  mingled  Tuderliiie,  Sicilian,  Calabrian, 

! and  Nea))olitan  expressions.  From  the  fol- 
lowing lines  one  may  jud^e  of  his  Latin 
style,  and  still  more  of  the  profound  thoughts 
which  fixed  and  directed  his  conveision. 

**Cur  mundoj  mtlUai  sub  rana  gloria, 

CujuB  prosperilas  est  tratisitoria  ? 

Tam  ciU>  labilur  ejiis  potentio, 

Qiiam  vasa  figult,  quat  sunt  Trairilia. 
Pluscrede  litleris  scriptis  in  (riacie 
j Quam  raundi  fragilis  vau«  faliactic. 

Die  ubi  Salomon,  olim  tarn  nobilis, 

Vel  ubi  Sampson  est,  dux  invincibiUs, 

Vel  pulcber  Absalon,  viiUu  mirabilis, 

Vel  dtilcis  Jonatos,  muliuni  amabilis? 

Quo  Cssar  abiit,  ceUua  imperio, 

Vel  Divesi,  splcndidus  tutus  iu  prandio  ? 

Die  ubi  Tullius,  clarus  eloquio? 

Vel  Aristoteles,  sunimus  ingenio? 

Tot  clari  prqccres,  tut  rcnim  s^patia. 

Tot  ora  prwsulum,  tot  refua  furtia? 

Tot  mundi  principea,  tanta  poteutia? 

In  ictu  oculi  clauduntur  omnia. 

Quam  brero  feaium  est  btec  mundi  gloria  ! 

Ut  umbra  hominis,  sic  ejus  gaudia, 

Qiue  semper  subtrahunl  (ctema  premia, 

Et  ducunt  hominem  ad  dura  devia. 

O esca  vermium,  O massa  pulvcrls, 

O ros,  O vanitas  cur  sic  oxtollcrisf 
Ignoras  pcnilus,  utrum  eras  vixeris. 

I Fac  bunuiD  omnibus,  quamdiu  poUris. 


llffc  mundi  gloria,  que  magni  penditur, 
8ncris  in  litteris  flos  feeni  dicitur. 

Ut  leve  folium,  quod  vento  rapilur, 

Sic  Vila  homiiiuo),  hac  vita  tolliliir. 

Nil  tuum  dixeris.  quod  potes  perdere, 

Quod  muTidus  tribuit,  iiitendit  rapere. 
Supenia  cogita,  cor  sit  in  etkeie, 

Felix  qui  puluit  mundum  contemnere.'* 

Such  then  was  Jacoponns ; the  history  of 
whose,  marvellous  conversion  could  not  but 
detain  us  long. 

But  now, — to  cite  no  more  instances  of 
this  extraordinary  kind,  for,  in  general, 
divine  grace,  without  the  instrumentality  of 
any  violent  external  events,  led  men  to 
embrace  a monastic  life, — let  us  observe 
what  was  the  ordinary  manner  of  conversion; 
and  illustrate  it  by  examples  of  transitions 
both  from  previous  innocence  and  Irom  the 
disposition  of  a secular  tnind  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  cloister,  the  former  being  oilly  from 
peace  to  peace  more  profound. 

Fandiiiph  was  bred  a shepherd  on  the 
mountains  of  Tuscany  near  Pisioia.  From 
youth  tending  his  sheep  amidst  lonely  moun- 
tains, he  acquired  the  grace  of  a celestial 
life.  Such  was  his  abhorrence  for  money 
and  profit,  that  ho  counted  all  as  dross 
excepting  what  he  gave  to  the  pnoi  ; he  wore 
a knotted  cord  round  his  waist  in  memory 
of  our  Lord’s  passion,  on  which  he  meditated 
continually ; and  while  his  sheep  fed  on  the 
pasture  he  used  to  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
hill,  or  retire  into  the  wood  and  pray  there. 
His  fellow-shepherds  and  all  the  iiisiic  lads 
respected  him ; and  he  used  to  exhort  them 
to  abstain  from  all  sin.  In  his  thirty-third 
year,  being  sent  on  a journey,  in  crossing 
some  water  it  chanced — eternal  God  that 
chance  did  guide — that  he  should  meet  two 
Capuchin  friars  in  the  same  boat  which  con- 
veyed him.  A short  conversation  with  them 
dcicnnined  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was 
admitted  among  the  novices  in  the  convent 
of  Montepolitiani,  where  he  died  in  odour 
of  sanctity.* 

Heladius,  rector  of  the  royal  court,  as 
Hildephonso  styles  him,  ** Under  a secular 
habit  had  long  fulfilled  a monk’s  vow — inter 
decorem  insolentiamque  scculi  be  loved  soli- 
tude— and  followed  secrets  ; and  at  length, 
leaving  all  things,  he  fled  to  the  monastery 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  bis  aflcc- 
tion8.”+ 

Thomas  Justiniani,  a Venetian  senator  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  that  name,  em- 
braced a religious  life,  became  a hermit  in 
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the  monastery  of  the  desert  of  Camaldoli 
in  1510.  He  describes  with  affecting  sim- 
plicity the  anguish  with  which  he  abandoned 
relations  and  fiiends;  but  nothing  could 
shake  his  resolution.  He  persuaded  his 
fnend  Vinceiiiius  Quipnus,  another  senator 
of  Venice,  to  follow  him,  who  embraced  the 
same  life  within  the  year.  Thus  these  two 
noble  friends  became  the  humble  brothers 
Paul  and  Peter.  Qiiirinus  had  written  many 
learned  works ; he  was  versed  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin ; he  bad  filled  many  high 
^losts  and  legations  for  bis  country  ; he  had 
' jeen  ambassador  to  Philip,  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, to  Maximilian,  Emperor,  and  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  Numerous  friends  wrote  to 
dissuade  him,  but  he  was  immoveable.  All 
Florence  was  filled  with  amaze  on  hearing 
of  his  flight  to  the  desert.  He  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  sweet  friend  Justiniani,  in  the 
thirty-filth  year  of  his  age  and  third  of  bis 
being  in  religion,  Justiniani,  who  signs 
himself  brother  Paul  the  hermit,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  administration  of  his  order. 
It  was  he  who  surrounded  the  hermitage 
with  a wall.  He  died  on  Mount  Soracte  in 
1528,  a most  holy  blessed  death,  which  he 
seems  to  have  foreseen  and  predicted  in  a 
certain  poem  which  he  composed  the  same 
year,  in  which  he  sung  the  combat  of  nature 
and  of  grace.  Hi^  ancient  portrait  in  his 
cowl,  a most  striking  painting,  is  in  the 
possession  of  that  illustrious  family.* 

Petrus  Quiriiiiis,  on  his  embassies  for  the 
Venetian  republic,  had  visited  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  Burgundy,  and  England, 
and  found  no  place  preferable  to  the  solitude 
of  Camaldoli.  So  also  Andreas  Trivisanus, 
another  Venetian  senator,  had  searched  va- 
rious parts  of  Italy,  all  Dalmatia,  a great 
part  of  Greece,  and  even  had  been  to 
Palestine,  and  be  foimd  no  place  safer  and 
more  apt  for  a Christian  contemplalisl  than 
the  same  desert.  So  wiiles  Paul  Justiniani 
in  a letter  to  two  noble  Venetians,  bis 
friends,  f 

But  here  comes  a convertite  whose  history 
we  have  been  long  promised.  " Petrus  Ur- 
seolus  was  elected  doge  of  Venice  in  976. 
He  for  a long  time  refused  to  accept  it, 
fearing  lest  by  the  ambition  of  secular  honour 
be  should  lose  the  resolution  of  sanctity,  as 
Daiidnlus  says.  At  length,  however,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  the  people,  who  suppli- 
cated him  to  consent,  lor  the  good  of  his 
country.  What  noble  edifices  he  erected 
and  repaired  in  the  city,  end  what  holy 
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laws  he  instituted,  may  be  seen  in  the  ! 
authors  of  the  Venetian  history,  and  in  his 
life  by  Guido  Grandia.  It  happened  in 
course  of  time,  that  a certain  venerable 
abbot,  Guariuus  by  name,  from  the  farthest 
parts  of  Gaul,  came  for  the  sake  of  prayer 
into  Italy,  being  accustomed  to  make  pil- 
grimages to  various  regions  of  the  world. 
After  assisting  at  the  elevation  of  the  bones 
of  St.  Hilary  tbesecond,bishopofCarcasson, 
he  proceeded  to  Venice,  to  venerate  the 
body  of  St.  Mark.  Having  performed  his 
devotions  in  the  basilica,  be  asked  a citizen 
on  leaving  the  church,  where  he  could  find 
a hospice,  who  replied,  ‘Why  do  you  seek 
a hospice  from  me,  when  I durst  not  grant  a 
lodging  to  you,  my  lord,  or  to  any  coming 
to  the  relicks  of  blessed  Mark  ?'  ‘ But  why 
so  ?'  demanded  the  abbot.  ' Because  the 
duke  of  this  country,'  said  the  citizen,  'who 
is  the  host  of  all  strangers  coming  hither, 
bos  made  a decree  that  no  stranger  should 
be  received  to  hospitality  by  any  one  but 
himself  alone,  or  with  leave  from  him ; for 
he  has  built  great  houses  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  the  rich  and  poor  are  alike  received.’ 
On  this  intelligence  the  pious  Guarin  repair- 
ed to  the  palace  and  entered  it  with  confi- 
dence. ‘ Who  art  thou,  venerable  father,’  ask 
the  guards,  ‘ who  seekest  admittance  to  the 
prince  ?’  ‘ I am  Guarinus,  coming  from  far 
lands,  and  having  visited  the  oratory  of 
blessed  Mark,  I seek  needful  hospitality  ; | 
and  it  was  told  to  me  to  apply  here,  but  I 
know  not  to  whom  I ought  to  address  my- 
self.’ Then  the  illustrious  domestics  imme- 
diately received  the  abbot,  and  led  him  to 
the  duke's  bed  chamber.  And  when  the 
duke  saw  him,  be  rose  up  instantly  and 
gave  him  a kiss  of  peace.  The  next  day 
be  desired  the  holy  man  to  give  him  advice 
respecting  his  own  state ; for  be  said  be  felt 
it  to  be  full  of  peril  for  his  soul ; and 
he  entreated  him  to  devise  some  way  by 
which  he  might  be  delivered.  The  abbot 
replied  that  he  was  bound  to  go  to  Rome, 
but  that  he  would  soon  return,  and  that  then 
he  might  depend  upon  his  giving  him  counsel 
on  that  point.  Accordingly  to  Rome  he 
departed,  where  he  saluted  the  threshold  of 
the  Apostles,  and  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pope  Benedict  VII.  In  fine,  he  re- 
turned loVeuice  onthe  day  he  had  appointed. 
The  solemn  discussion  being  resumed  in  the 
palace,  he  advised  the  duke  to  renounce  the 
world  and  the  dukedom,  and  to  embrace  a 
life  of  holy  obedience.  Now  this  was 
the  plan  which  the  duke  had  long  desired 
to  adopt,  without  having  ventured  to  dis- 
close his  intention  openly.  From  this 
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moment,  however,  he  began  to  arrange 
measures  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

“ On  the  festival  of  the  martyr  St  Am- 
mon, which  was  in  September,  having  de- 
posed the  ducal  robe,  he  secretly  left  the 
palace,  and  accompanied  by  Guarinus, 
Romuald,  and  Marino,  he  embarked  on  a 
vessel  which  conveyed  him  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Hilary  of  Gambaranus,  which  bad  l^en 
‘erected  by  Angelo  and  John,  patriarchs  of 
Venice.  Early  in  the  morning,  as  the 
holy  duke  did  not  come  as  usual  to  the 
matutinal  ofiSce  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Mark, 
he  was  sought  for  in  the  apartments,  but 
could  not  be  found  within  the  palace. 
After  long  search  the  messengers  at  length 
came  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Hilary.  Urseolus 
had  prayed  Guarinus  to  shave  his  beard 
and  to  clothe  him  in  the  Benedictine  habit. 
They  recognised  Guarinus,  and  laying  hold 
of  him,  asked  where  was  the  duke  ? But 
he  said,  ‘ Lo,  here  am  I,  with  these  my 
companions.  Examine  whether  your  lord 
be  here.’  They  gazed  on  all  without  being 
able  to  recognise  him.  However,  as  soon 
as  they  had  departed,  the  duke  fearing 
lest  he  should  be  discovered  on  a second 
visit,  proceeded  immediately  with  his  com- 
panions to  Verona,  on  entering  which  city, 
in  order  to  pass  with  more  security,  he 
followed  the  feet  of  the  mules  as  a humble 
muleteer,  and  so  escaped  through;  then 
mounting  their  horses  tliey  rode  on.  avoid- 
ing Vicenza ; and  such  was  their  haste, 
that  on  the  tliird  day  they  reached  Milan. 
Thence  they  pursued  their  journey  steadily 
to  Narbonne  ; and  then  after  taking  some 
rest  there,  they  passed  into  Catalonia.  On 
coming  within  view  of  the  white  top  of 
Mount  Canigo,  which  is  so  called  from 
being  covered  with  snow,  the  blessed  duke 
knew  that  he  was  near  the  monastery  that 
was  to  receive  him,  and  he  said  to  the  ab- 
bot, ‘ I believe  we  arc  now  near  the  place. 
It  would  be  wrong  riding  thus  proudly  to 
approach  the  court  of  angels ; for  an  un- 
worthy servant  like  me  should  enter  the 
presence  of  his  master  in  humility  and 
penitence.’  So  saying,  he  alighted,  took 
off  his  spurs  and  his  shoes,  and  thus  bare- 
footed proceeded  the  rest  of  the  way.  The 
brethren  came  forth  a mile  to  meet  them, 
singing  hymns  to  God,  and  with  a solemn 
processsion  bearing  the  relicks  which  the 
abbot  had  brought  with  him  into  the 
church.  Titus  in  the  year  978,  one  month 
after  his  flight,  did  they  enter  the  abbey  of 
St.  Michael  at  Cuxano,  and  here  he  re- 
ceived the  habit  from  the  hands  of  St. 
Romuald.  In  this  house  he  remained,  a 


mirror  of  justice  lo  all,  performing  every 
duty  with  the  utmost  obedience  and  humi-  I 
lity,  being  chiefly  employed  at  first  in  dis-  { 
pensing  food  to  the  poor,  assisting  the 
sick,  receiving  strangers,  tilling  the  ground, 
and  subsequently  as  sacristan,  showing 
himself  in  ail  states  a man  both  in  heart 
and  word  pacific, — Senex  in  mundo  juve- 
nescit  in  Deo, — accustomed  to  command, 
he  submitted  to  obey ; from  being  a lord 
he  became  a servant,  and  led  a humble 
and  merciful  life.  During  this  time  Ro- 
muald and  Marino  lived  in  a desert  place 
not  far  from  the  abbey,  in  a wood  called  ' 
Longadcra,  where  they  erected  cells.  j 

“ The  death  of  tliis  great  duke  took  I 
place  in  the  fifth  year  after  his  arrival. 
After  receiving  the  sacraments  with  infinite  I 
devotion,  he  begged  the  brethren  to  place  j 
him  sitting  up  in  his  chair,  and  then  asked 
if  the  lord  of  that  country  would  come  at 
his  invitation  to  see  him  ; for  he  wished 
to  give  him  useful  counsel  and  the  kiss  of 
peace.  Accordingly,  that  nobleman,  Oliba, 
count  of  Cabra,  came  humbly  to  see  the 
venerable  duke,  who  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
peace,  and  exhorted  him  to  despise  the 
world  for  God.  His  words  made  such  an 
impression  that  Oliba  soon  after  chose  the 
monachal  life.  The  blessed  duke  expired  j 
at  the  ninth  hour  on  the  third  day  of  | 
January.  Immediately  alternate  choirs  of  I 
monks  with  tearful  and  tremulous  voices  ! 
sung  the  office  round  the  dead.  The  next 
day  the  lord  of  the  province  coming  with  I 
the  first  nobles,  at  sight  of  the  pious  limbs  I 
lying  upon  the  bier,  burst  into  tears.  Then 
the  body  was  brought  into  the  church,  and 
masses  were  said  with  all  devotion  : they 
buried  him  in  the  cloister  near  the  church 
door.  Some  time  after,  it  is  said,  lights 
U8<?d  to  a])[)ear  by  night  over  the  grave, 
illuminating  in  a wonderful  manner  all 
the  cloisters,  so  that  tlie  brethren  did  not 
dare  to  pass  one  by  one  separately  before  the 
office,  as  they  had  previously  been  accustom- 
ed. The  Count  Oliba  leaving  great  riches 
to  his  son,  having  a treasure  sufficient  to 
load  fifteen  horses,  after  consulting  with  St. 
Romuald,  proceeded  in  company  with  Gua^ 
rinus  Marinus  and  John  Gradiniscus  to 
Mount-Cassino.  where  he  assumed  the 
habit.  St.  Romuald  desiring  to  follow 
them,  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  people 
for  possessing  him,  that,  in  order  to  escape, 
he  was  obliged  to  feign  himself  mad.  So 
he  returned  at  length  barefoot  to  Ravenna. 
Marinus  the  hermit,  whose  only  object  had 
been  to  accompany  Oliba  to  Mount-Cassino, 
and  to  venerate  there  the  bones  of  St. 
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Benedict,  being  accustomed  to  solitude, 
departed  soon  after  their  arrival  and  travel- 
led into  Apulia,  where  he  fixed  his  her- 
mitage near  Mount  Gargano.  Here  his 
travels  ended,  for  the  Sarassins  who  occu- 
pied the  top  of  the  mountain  strangled  the 
pious  hermit  in  988,  a man  of  wondrous 
simplicity  and  of  sincere  purity.  The 
Christians,  however,  gave  him  an  honour- 
able sepulture  in  the  place  which  they 
called  Mter  him  Marino.  Guarinus,  who 
was  so  accustomed  to  wander,  being  rather 
a palmer  and  superior  of  different  abbeys, 
than  the  abbot  of  any  one  house,  resolved 
to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and  John  Gra- 
diniscus,  the  third  companion  of  Oliba, 
proposed  to  accompany  him.  That  poor 
convertite  was  overwhelmed  at  the  thought 
of  being  deserted  by  them  all;  he  wept, 
and  entreated  them  not  to  forsake  him. 
‘ You,  at  least,'  he  said  to  John,  ‘ ought  not 
to  violate  the  promise  you  made  to  St. 
Romuald,  who  wished  you  to  keep  me 
company  in  the  service  of  God.'  Nothing, 
however,  could  change  their  rosolutipn,  so 
they  set  out  together.  After  descending 
the  hill,  the  horse  on  which  Guarinus  rode 
became  restiff,  and  after  wheeling  round, 
struck  John  with  his  hoof  and  broke  bis 
thigh.  Falling  down,  he  began  to  think 
of  his  own  perfidy  and  disobedience ; his 
broken  thigh  reminded  him  of  bis  broken 
faith.  Being  carried  back,  he  begged  per- 
mission to  have  a cell  built  for  himself  near 
the  monastery,  after  the  manner  that  be 
had  learned  from  SL  Romuald  in  Cata- 
lonia ; and  there,  during  thirty  years,  till 
his  death,  he  remained  in  holy  conversa- 
tion. Guarinus  and  Marinus  being  de- 
parted, and  John  Gradiniscus  coming  but 
rarely  to  the  monastery,  Oliba  left  Mount- 
Cassino  and  returned  to  his  own  country ; 
for  the  next  year  wo  read  of  his  being 
present  at  the  consecration  of  a church 
there.  The  death  of  Guarinus  is  only 
indicated  by  letters  of  Pope  Sergius  IV. 
in  1011  to  Oliba,  his  successor,  son  of  that 
former  count  whom  Petrus  Urseolus  and 
Romuald  had  converted,  but  who  subse- 
quently returned  to  his  former  state.  Ro- 
muald, in  fine,  by  his  prayers  and  tears 
gained  his  father,  Duke  Sergius,  to  religion, 
completing  thus  the  group  of  chosen  spirits 
that  surrounded  U rseolus,”* 

The  next,  also,  comes  not  singly.  Let 
ns  inquire  who  he  is.  The  monk  who 
should  be  thus  questioned  would  acquit 
him  thus. 

* Anxud.  CuulJalestiurB,  Lib.  iv.  viii. 


Charles,  the  eighth  abbot  of  Villiers, 
had  been  a famous  knight,  and  mighty  in 
deeds  of  arms.  From  the  school  he  had 
been  trained  to  warfare,  in  which  he  so 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  that  he  be- 
came dear  to  kings  and  princes ; so  that 
the  Lord  Philip,  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
when  at  the  court  of  Mayence,  fearing  for 
his  own  life,  chose  him  for  his  special 
guard.  It  happened  once  that  he  rode 
from  Mayence  with  the  Lord  Gerard  Was- 
card  to  a certain  tournament  at  Worms. 
After  some  time  they  descended  upon  a 
meadow,  which  was  most  agreeable  with 
flowers  of  every  colour,  with  streams  and 
fountains,  which  they  traversed  in  silence, 
neither  speaking  to  &e  other.  At  length, 
breaking  silence,  they  proposed  that  each 
should  tell  the  other  what  had  been  his 
thoughts.  “ Truly  then,”  said  the  first, 
“ I have  been  thinking  and  attentively 
considering  the  wonderful  and  various 
beauties  of  this  place,  and,  in  fine,  it  has 
been  foreshown  to  me,  that  all  which 
flourishes  in  the  world  is  but  vanity  and 
of  little  value and  the  other  replied,  that 
such  precisely  had  been  his  own  thoughts. 
Thereupon  diey  said  to  each  other,  “Let 
us  provide  something  for  ourselves  of  real 
utility.  Shall  we  pass  the  sea?  But  we 
shall  meet  with  there  what  we  leave  behind 
us  here, — noble  horses,  seductive  beauty, 
brilliant  armour  and  weapons  ; hearts  will 
be  wounded,  and  perhaps  virtue  injured. 
What  then  ? Shall  we  pass  to  the  wolfskin 
habits  of  Emmerode,  and  declare  a truce 
to  tournaments  for  five  years  ? " This  was 
their  resolution.  So  they  proceeded  to 
that  monastery,  and  made  their  vows  con- 
ditionally ; and  then,  contented  with  one 
squire  each,  they  returned  to  Cologne. 
Soon  afterwards  Ulricus  Fiasco,  who  had 
wished  that  they  might  accompany  him 
beyond  sea,  took  himself  the  same  vow, 
and  with  them  received  the  habit  Gerard 
Wascard  lost  a part  of  his  hand,  because 
he  said  that  he  had  rather  this  should 
happen  to  him  than  that  the  least  iqjuiy 
should  befall  Charles,  whom  he  foresaw 
would  by  God's  grace  become  a clerk. 
After  some  time  such  was  the  event ; for 
Charles  having  left  his  parents,  and  his 
riches,  and  his  companions,  repaired  to 
the  abbey  of  Emmerode,  and  there  as- 
sumed the  arms  of  sacred  chivalry,  and  by 
bis  example  and  exhortations,  many  nobles 
and  chieftains,  not  only  from  the  holy  city 
of  Cologne,  but  also  from  remote  lands, 
namely,  Ulricus  fiasco,  Gerald  Vastaldus, 
Walter  deBirbac,  and  many  other  renowned 
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men  in  secular  warfare,  became  no  less 
illustrious  in  spiritual  conversation.  How 
much  the  monastei^  of  Emmerode  was 
henefitted  bv  this  accession  may  well  be 
thought,  l^en  the  Emperor  Frederic 
came  to  Liege,  and  a great  crowd  of  nobles 
bad  met  there,  aa  soon  as  Charles  and 
Dlric  appeared,  Philip,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, with  a multitude  of  nobles,  went 
to  meet  them  ; so  that  the  emperor,  as  if 
deserted  by  all,  was  left  almost  alone; 
for  as  they  had  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
in  the  world,  so  he  loved  and  honoured 
them  in  religion.  His  son  the  Emperor 
Henry  no  less  honoured  them  ; he  gave  to 
Charles  a cross  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and  gems.  About  this  time  Godes- 
cald  de  Volmonsteyn  was  converted  from 
the  world  to  which  he  had  been  wholly- 
devoted  ; he  went  to  the  abliey  of  Mount 
Stroeberg,  and  left  all  the  world  in  igno- 
rance of  his  vow.  It  happened  that  Evrard 
bis  brother  was  going  into  Westphalia,  and 
on  the  way  he  turned  aside  to  see  a cer- 
tain recluse,  who  lay  concealed  on  a rock, 
who  received  him  with  great  benignity. 
After  the  first  words  of  holy  salutation  she 
said  to  him,  “My  lord,  say  to  your  brother 
Oodescald,  that  his  light  is  burning  before 
the  Lord,  and  that  it  shines  brightly.” 
He,  all  astonished  at  these  words,  said, 
"Sister,  consider  what  you  say.  There  is 
no  one  in  all  Cologne  so  devoted  to  secu- 
lar pleasures  as  my  brother  ; for  he  attends 
to  nothing  else  but  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Therefore  reflect  upon  what  you  say.” 
After  much  entreaty  he  extorted  from  her 
the  meaning  of  her  words  ; when  she  told 
him  plainly,  that  God  had  effected  this 
great  change.  Hearing  such  news  of  hie 
brother,  he  was  profoundly  sad,  like  a man 
devoted  to  the  world ; and  returning  to  { 
Cologne  he  found  that  what  had  been  told 
him  was  quite  true.  Godescald  thus  wish- 
ing the  world  farewell,  entered  Stroeberg, 
and  led. a holy  life  among  that  congrega- 
tion of  saints.  His  brother  Evrard  was 
afterwards  seen  in  the  monastic  habit,  in 
a certain  church  in  which  all  the  congre- 
gations of  Cologne  were  assembled.* 

Perhaps,  however,  no  conversion  was 
more  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  than 

1 that  of  the  Duke  St.  William.  “Where 
is  there  a dance  of  young  people,”  de- 
mands a monk  of  his  monastery  in  the 
desert,  “ or  any  assembly  of  peasants,  war- 
riors, or  nobles,  or  when  is  there  a vigil  of 

* HUt  Mon.  Villariens.  ap.  Martenc,  Thes. 
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a holy  feast,  when  one  does  not  hear  sung 
sweetly  in  modulated  words  what  and  bow 
great  was  William  ? with  what  glory  he 
served  the  Emperor  Charles?  and  what 
victories  he  gained  over  the  Infidels?" 
The  conquest  of  Barcelona,  which  they 
surrendered  to  him  in  801,  was  his  last 
exploit ; for  he  then  resolved  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  abdicate  his  military  com- 
mand of  Aquitaine.  He  found  an  austere 
desert  in  the  Cevennes,  at  the  junction  of 
the  little  valleys  of  Gelon  and  of  the 
Herault,  and  there  he  built  his  monastery. 
Still  he  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  come 
to  any  instant  decision  without  having  con- 
sulted Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  was 
attached  by  the  closest  friendship.  It 
seemed  to  him  best  not  to  transfer  him- 
self to  this  new  warfare  until  he  had  gained 
the  consent  of  this  most  Christian  king. 
He  accordingly  departed  to  the  north  of 
Gaul,  desired  the  occasion  of  a private  in- 
terview, and  spoke  as  follows: — “My  lord 
and  my  father  Charles,  whom  the  heavenly 
King  hath  made  king  over  the  people; 
you  know  how  true  and  faithful  I have 
been  always  to  you,  and  how  I loved  you 
more  than  my  life  and  this  pleasant  light 
You  know  how  often  as  your  soldier  I have 
followed  you  to  the  peril  of  death,  always 
ready  to  lay  down  my  life  for  you.  Now 
then  hear  me,  I beseech  you.  patiently : 
lo ! I reveal  to  you  my  conscience  before 
God.  and  demand  permission  to  become  a 
soldier  of  the  eternal  King.  I have  a vow 
and  a long  desire,  that,  renouncing  all 
things,  I may  for  the  future  serve  G^  in 
that  monastery  which  by  your  favour  I 
have  construct^  in  the  desert.”  At  these 
words  the  countenance  of  Charles  fell,  and 
his  eyes  overflowed  with  tears.  “My  Lord 
William,”  he  replied,  “ what  a hard  word 
is  this, — and  how  bitter ! You  have 
wounded  my  heart  hy  this  petition.  Never- 
theless, since  it  is  just,  devout,  and  reason- 
able, I have  nothing  to  oppose  to  it ; nor  is 
it  lawful  for  me  to  refuse  you.  If  yon  had 
preferred  the  service  of  any  other  mortal 
king,  I might  indeed  have  felt  that  it  was 
an  iqjury  to  myself, — if  you  bad  done  it 
for  the  sake  of  greater  honours,  or  dignity, 
or  riches,  I would  willingly  have  offered  ^1 
that  I possessed  to  retain  you  ; hut  since 
nothing  of  this  is  the  case,  but  that,  de- 
spising things  present,  yon  wish  to  be  the 
soldier  of  the  King  of  angels,  so  be  it  with 
you  ; I consent  to  it ; only  you  must  take 
with  you  some  gift,  as  a token  of  my  affec- 
tion, and  a memorial  of  our  friendship." 
With  these  words  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
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fell  upon  his  neck,  and  for  a long  time 
wept  bitterly.*  After  this  scene  William 
returned  to  Aquitaine,  visited  on  his  way 
the  famous  monastery  of  St  Julian  at 
Brives,  where  he  deposed  his  arms  as  an 
oflering  to  God.  In  the  twelfth  centmy, 
his  buckler  used  to  be  shown  in  the  treasuiy 
of  that  house  as  a precious  curiosity,  at- 
testing, by  its  dimensions  and  weight,  the 
gigantic  form  and  strength  of  the  hero. 
Thence  he  returned  to  his  monastery  of 
Gelon,  where  he  took  the  habit  and  ever 
afterwards  comported  himself  as  the  hum- 
blest of  the  brethren.  The  disciple  and 
biographer  of  St  Benoit  d'Aniane  says, 
that  he  had  often  seen  him  in  the  plain 
I of  Aniane,  in  the  time  of  harvest  amongst 
' the  reapers,  mounted  on  an  ass,  and  car- 
rying before  him  a great  vessel  of  wine, 
which  he  presented  to  each  reaper  in  turn. 
It  must  have  been  an  affecting  spectacle, 

J to  see  so  humbly  and  charitably  employed 
I the  man  who  had  so  often  given  battle  to 
the  Sarassins,  and  won  such  renown  among 
J worldly  heroes.f 

Guibert  de  Nogent  ascribes  the  restora- 
tion of  monastic  discipline  in  his  time  to 
certain  wondrous  conversions  which  had 
lately  taken  place ; of  which  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  was  that  of  Ebrard,  count 
of  Breteuil,  in  Picardy.  This  was  a famous 
nobleman, — young  and  handsome,  im- 
mensely rich,  bnt  of  a proud  mind  ; a man 
distinguished,  however,  for  many  brilliant 
qualities,  amongst  the  first  nobles  of 
I France.  At  leni^h,  he  began  to  contem- 
plate his  own  state,  and  to  consider  how 
be  did  nothing  in  the  worid  but  consign 
himself  and  others  to  damnation.  So  hav- 
ing secretly  made  some  of  his  ancient 
companions  aware  of  his  thoughts,  he 
privately  along  with  them  departed  into 
some  foreign  country,  where  unknown  he 
employed  himself  in  making  charcoal  in  the 
forests;  and  there,  when  he  had  sold  it  in  the 
towns,  be  thought  that  he  had  for  the  first 
time  attained  to  supreme  riches.  Thus 
the  interior  glory  of  the  king's  daughter 
might  be  considered  by  all.  'Teudebmdus, 
who  is  now  universally  regarded  as  a saint, 
a youth  of  noble  race,  had  previously  re- 
nounced the  world  ; and  it  was  bis  example 
that  Ebrard  was  animated  to  follow.  Finidly 
be  sought  the  abbey  of  Marmoustier,  where 
be  received  the  habit  We  have  beard, 
that,  when  he  lived  in  the  world,  he  was 

• Vita  S.  Will.  Ducia  et  Mon.  Gellonena.  ap. 
Habit  Acta  S.  Ord.  Ben.  ice.  iv.  1. 
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so  studious  of  dress  that  none  of  the  rich 
could  equal  him,  and  of  such  a haughty 
manner  that  no  one  could  hardly  address 
a word  to  him ; but,  after  he  became  a 
monk,  we  beheld  him  so  careless  about  bis 
person,  that  to  Judge  by  bis  dress  and 
humble  countenance,  you  would  have 
thought  that  he  had  not  been  a count,  but 
a poor  rustic;  and  when  he  used  to  be  sent 
by  the  abbot  through  cities  and  towns,  he 
never  could  be  induced  by  his  own  will  so 
much  as  to  enter  the  castles  which  be  had 
left.  All  these  things,  continues  Guibert 
de  Nogent,  he  related  to  me  himself  when 
I was  young,  for  he  used  to  treat  me  with 
an  especial  love  on  account  of  our  consan- 
guinity. On  these  conversions, — for  that 
of  Bruno  also  was  at  this  time, — vast  flocks 
of  men  and  women  began  to  follow  in  the 
holy  track.  What  shall  1 say  of  their  ages, 
when  children  of  ten  or  eleven  years  used 
to  meditate  things  belonging  to  the  old, 
and  acted  with  more  discipline  than  would 
seem  possible  for  their  years ! In  these 
conversions  took  place  what  was  oliserved 
in  the  ancient  martyrs, — that  greater  viva- 
city of  faith  was  found  in  the  weak  and 
tender  bodies  of  the  young,  than  in  those 
which  were  in  the  authority  of  age  and 
science.  Monasteries  then  increased  in 
number,  and  were  built  not  only  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  but  also  in  the  woods 
and  deserts,  where  formerly  were  only 
dens  of  wild  beasts  or  caverns  of  robbers. 
Nobles  caught  the  holy  flame,  and  came 
forward  with  their  treasures,  and  illustri- 
ous women  enriched  and  adorned  churches 
with  precious  gifts.* 

All  these  that  we  have  as  yet  beheld  are 
convertites  that  once  were  eminent  in  seon- 
lar  and  military  life,  but  there  are  amongst 
them  many  others,  who,  though  previously 
separate  to  the  Church,  stood  in  no  less 
need  perhaps  of  total  renovation.  The 
crowd  which  follows,  than,  is  made  up  -of 
priests  and  great  philosophers,  who  have 
come  here  demanding  from  the  cloister 
peace.  Thus  to  Monnt-Cassino  came  Paul 
the  deacon,  after  the  captivity  of  King  Desi- 
derins,  whose  notary  be  had  been,  and  the 
death  of  Ariches,  prince  of  Beneventum, 
who  had  received  him  in  his  banishment ; 
for  the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him 
on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  king  had 
been  commuted  to  exile,  through  regard 
for  his  genius  as  an  historian  and  poct.f 
Hither  came  Mark  the  poet,  contemporary 

* De  Vita  Propria,  Lib.  i.  e.  ai. 
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of  3t  Benedict,  who  speaks  of  bis  own  con- 
version in  these  lines  : — 

"Hoc  ego  cum  sceleram  depressus  fasce  eubUsem, 
Depoaitum  aenai  pondua  abeaae  michi 
Credo  quod,  et  fwlix  vila  fruar  insuper  ilia 
Oraa  pro  Marco  ai  Benedicto  tuo.” 

Hither  came  to  receive  the  habit  Constan- 
tine Africanus,  that  prodigy  of  learning, 
who  brought  from  the  east,  after  studies 
and  travels  of  thirty-nine  years,  a profound 
knowledge  of  grammar,  dialectics,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  ail  the  sciences  of  the  Ch^- 
deeans,  Arabs,  Persians,  Sarassins,  Egyp- 
tians and  Indians.  Here  came  also  Alfanus, 
a poet  and  musician  ; and  Alberic,  full  of 
all  erudition.*  Many  others  of  this  class 
might  be  shown  in  different  monasteries. 
To  single  out  but  one  from  England, — 
Henry  de  Murdac,  a great  theologian  in 
the  church  of  York  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  of  eminent  dignity  in  the  province 
from  his  nobility  and  riches,  left  every 
thing  to  become  a monk  at  Clairvaux,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  St.  Bernard.  Such  con- 
vertites  excited  greater  astonishment  than 
the  sight  of  kings,  and  barons,  and  lay- 
men who  had  studied  sciences,  in  the  cowl ; 
for,  as  Dante  says,  “ More  easily  and  per- 
fectly do  they  come  to  the  habit  of  phi- 
losophic truth  who  have  never  heard  it, 

I than  they  who  have  heard  it  when  imbued 
with  false  opinions."! 

Jordan  of  Saxony  being  asked,  on  one 
occasion,  why  masters  of  arts,  more  than 
theologians,  came  to  the  sermons  of  the 
friars,  replied,  "As  peasants  that  drink 
water  are  more  easily  intoxicated  with  wine, 
so  those  who  drink  only  the  water  of  Aris- 
totle, when  on  Sundays  or  festivals  they 
come  to  the  church,  are  more  easily  con- 
verted by  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ;  where- 
as theologians  are  like  sacristans,  who, 
fbom  daily  habit,  pass  before  the  altar 
without  saluting  it."  In  fact,  the  lay 
scholars  come  in  crowds  to  conversion. 

“ How  many  learned  men  and  great 
philosophers  embraced  the  Carthusian  or- 
der, beginning  with  St.  Bruno  ? Sutorus 
enumerates  them  : — Guigo  de  Castro,  Rif- 
ferius,  Trusianus  the  Florentine  physician, 
Ludolphus,  Henricus  de  Kalkar,  Rainald, 
Bonifacius  Ferrarius,  brother  of  blessed 
Vincent  the  Dominican,  Henricus  de  Cos- 
feldia,  Adrian,  John  de  Teneramunda, 
Hermann,  Henry  de  Halsia,  Stephen  de 
Senis,  Ooswin  de  Bees,  Oswald  de  Corda, 

* Lib.  iii. 
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Gerard  de  Stredam,  Nicholas  Albergatus, 
Bartholomew  of  Ruremunda,  John  of  Lou- 
vain, James  de  Paradiso,  .£gidius  Auri- 
faber,  Ulricus,  John  de  Indagine,  Dionysius 
Rickel,  James  de  Gruytrode,  Henry  de 
Piro,  John  Venetus,  Henry  Vroede,  Heniy 
Arnold,  Gerard  of  Breda,  Henry  Loen, 
Laurentius,  Martin  of  Laon,  John  de  La- 
pide,  Werner  de  Laer,  Peter  Rufii,  Francis 
de  Puteo,  author  of  the  Margarita  Pbilo- 
sophica,  and  many  others.*  In  fact,  the 
Cartliusians,  more  than  any  other  order, 
received  into  its  port  the  wearied  scholars 
and  philosophers  of  the  university  of  Paris.! 
Cluny  and  Citeaux,  however,  were  not 
without  their  tribute.  But  we  must  not 
suffer  to  pass  by  unnoticed  in  the  crowd 
the  Socrates  of  the  Gauls,  the  western 
Plato,  as  his  friend  the  venerable  Peter, 
styled  Abeilard,  of  whom  he  says,  after 
describing  his  intellectual  victories, 

" tunc  magis  omnia  rinrit. 

Cum,  Clunienaem  Monacum  moremqne  pro- 
feasua. 

Ad  Christi  veram  transivit  philoaophiam." 

Let  us  hear  the  holy  abbot  describe  this 
illustrious  convert  in  a letter  to  Heloisa, 
who  called  herself  the  source  of  all  his 
misfortunes,  and  from  whose  affection 
death  alone  could  take  away  the  sorrowful. 
" 1 wish  that  our  Cluny  might  possess 
you  it  is  thus  he  writes  to  her  ; “ I wish 
that  you  might  there  be  expecting,  with 
the  other  handmaidens  of  Christ,  the  day 
of  heavenly  deliverance  ; but  since  this  is 
not  granted  to  us,  yet  we  may  rejoice  in 
possessing  your — yes,  I say,  your  servant ; 
who  is  always  to  be  named  with  honour, 
that  true  philosopher  of  Christ,  Master 
Peter,  whom  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
the  game  divine  disposition  transferred  to 
Cluny  ; and  with  him  enriched  it  as  with 
something  far  above  all  gold  and  precious 
stones ; to  relate  whose  holy,  and  humble, 
and  devout  conversation  among  us  would 
require  no  short  discourse.  Unless  I am 
deceived,  I do  not  recollect  that  I ever  saw 
any  one  like  him  in  the  habit  and  gesture 
of  humility ; insomuch,  that  neither  Ger- 
main was  more  lowly  nor  Martin  himself 
poorer  to  a discerning  eye.  And  when  I 
compelled  him,  amidst  that  vast  flock  of 
brethren,  to  hold  a superior  rank,  he 
seemed  to  be  the  last  of  all.  Often  I used 
to  wonder,  during  the  processions,  when 
he  with  the  rest  walked  before  me,  and  to 

• De  Vita  Carthus.  II.  iii,  7. 
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be  truly  amazed  how  a man  of  such  a cele- 
brated name  could  thus  despise  himself, 
and  throw  himself  away.  He  was  the  most 
simple,  the  most  abstemious,  the  most 
mortified  of  us  all.  In  him  were  seen  con- 
stant study,  frequent  prayer,  perpetual 
silence,  unless  when  a familiar  conference 
of  the  brethren,  or  a public  sermon  in  the 
convent,  obliged  him  to  speak : devoutly 
he  used  to  frequent  the  celestial  sacra- 
ments, ofiering  up  to  God  the  sacrifice  of 
the  immortal  Lamb.  His  mind,  his  tongue, 
his  work,  were  always  divine,  philosophic, 
full  of  erudition  and  instruction.  Thus 
did  this  simple  and  just  man,  fearing  God 
and  departing  from  evil,  pass  some  portion 
of  his  time  with  us,  consecrating  the  last 
days  of  his  life  to  God.  For  the  sake  of 
his  health,  as  he  laboured  under  a bodily 
disease,  I sent  him  to  Chalon-sur-Sadne, 
which  is  the  most  agreeable  and  beautiful 
spot  in  our  Burgundy,  and  there  I pro- 
cured him  a residence  in  our  monastery 
I near  the  city.  There,  renewing  his  ancient 
studies,  as  far  as  his  malady  would  per- 
mit, he  was  constantly  over  his  books,  and 
every  moment,  like  the  great  Gregory,  he 
either  prayed,  or  read,  or  wrote,  or  dictated. 
In  these  exercises  did  the  evangelical  sum- 
mons find  him,  not  sleeping  like  many, 
but  watching ; truly  watching  ; and  called 
him,  not  as  the  foolish  but  as  the  wise 
virgin,  to  the  marriage  of  eternity  : for  he 
bore  with  him  a lamp  full  of  oil ; that  is, 
a conscience  filled  witli  the  testimony  of  a 
holy  life.  His  last  illness  was  sudden, 
conducting  him  speedily  to  the  extremity. 
Then,  how  holily,  how  devoutly,  how  Ca- 
tholically,  did  he  make  the  confessions  of 
his  faith,  and  of  his  sins ! With  what 
affection  of  a desiring  heart  did  he  receive 
the  body  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer,  the 
viaticum  of  this  pilgrimage  and  the  pledge 
of  eternal  life ! How  faithfully  did  he 
commend  to  Him  bis  body  and  soul,  here 
and  for  eternity ! all  the  religious  brethren 
of  that  monastery  are  witnesses.  Thus 
passed  to  God  with  meekness  and  humility 
Master  Peter,  the  master  of  science,  he 
who  was  known  to  the  whole  world,  and 
every  where  celebrated.  Therefore,  vene- 
rable and  beloved  sister  in  the  Lord,  he 
to  whom  you  were  bound  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage,  and  in  the  still  better  chains  of 
divine  charity ; with  whom,  and  under 
whom,  you  have  so  long  served  the  Lord  ; 
he,  I say,  in  the  last  advent,  with  the  voice 
of  the  Archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of 
God,  shall  be  restored  to  you.  Be  mind- 
ful, therefore,  of  him  in  the  Lord : be 


mindful  also  of  me  and  of  the  holy  sisters 
associated  with  our  congregation.''* 

With  the  fame  of  this  flight  the  whole 
Christian  world  rung  ; and  yet  there  were 
instances  in  which  the  power  of  grace  was 
thought  to  be  still  more  visibly  displayed  ; 
for  the  conversions  deemed  most  astonish- 
ing of  all  were  those  which  took  place 
within  the  cloister  itself,  of  monks  who 
had  not  the  spirit  of  their  order,  or  of 
men  who  had  assumed  the  cowl  without 
purity  of  intention,  and  worn  it  without 
sanctity  of  life. 

‘‘A  wandering  clerk,”  says  Ctesar  of 
Heisterbach,  "came  to  Clairvaux  with  a 
design  to  steal,  under  cloak  of  religion. 
During  the  whole  year  of  his  noviceship 
he  could  pilfer  nothing,  such  vigilance  was 
observed.  ‘ Then,'  said  he  to  himself,  ‘ if 
I become  a monk  I shall  have  more  oppor- 
tunities :'  so  with  that  intention  he  was 
received  to  the  habit.  But  the  pious  Lord, 
who  wisheth  not  the  death  of  a sinner, 
wonderfully  changed  his  perverse  will;  for 
he  became  contrite;  and  so  much  did  he 
advance  in  holy  religion,  that  soon  after  he 
was  made  prior  of  that  abbey.  Such  was 
the  mercy  of  God  and  the  monachal  bene- 
diction."j  This  example,  however,  exhibits 
not  one  of  the  most  desperate  cases ; for, 
of  all  conversions,  the  most  rare  and  diffi- 
cult was  from  the  corruption  of  the  best 
state  or  from  tepidity  in  the  cloister.  So 
deep  was  the  impression  of  this  truth,  that 
we  find  there  was  a necessity  for  guarding 
monks  against  being  too  quick  to  believe 
themselves  involved  in  the  danger.  Let 
us  hear  .Allred,  abbot  of  Rivaulx.  “Not 
long  ago,"  he  says,  "a  certain  brother, 
renouncing  the  world,  came  to  our  monas- 
tery, and  was  placed  by  our  reverend  abbot 
under  my  littleness,  to  he  instructed  in 
regular  discipline.  He  used  sometimes  to 
ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  in 
the  secular  habit  and  conversation,  he  used 
oftener  to  feel  compunction  and  to  be  dis- 
solved, as  it  were,  in  the  sweetness  of 
divine  love.  1 demanded  of  him  whether 
he  thought  his  life  was  then  more  holy 
than  his  present,  and  more  acceptable  to 
God.  ‘ Far  otherwise,'  he  replied  ; ‘ since 
I now  do  many  things,  of  which  if  I had 
done  one  formerly ; not  only  I should 
have  been  thought  holy  by  all,  but  as 
worthy  of  being  adored.'  On  my  question- 
ing him  still  further,  he  said,  that  ‘ be  did 
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not  reraember  to  have  thought  much  about 
the  many  tribulations  through  which  we 
must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  <Tod,  but 
he  used  to  feel  as  if  he  loved  Christ  with 
more  sweetness.  Yet,'  he  added,  ‘ I then 
never  suffered  any  thing  for  Him,  whereas 
now  I suffer  much  for  Uis  sake  ; formerly 
I never  kept  silence,  or  refrained  from  idle 
and  vain  words  ; and  even  after  my  devout 
tears,  I used  immediately  to  return  to 
laughing  and  to  fables,  being  borne  hither 
and  thither  as  passion  directed ; loving 
assemblies,  not  shrinking  from  drinking- 
bouts,  and  indulging  in  matin  sleep  and 
in  excessive  feasting.  I was  subject  to 
anger,  and  I had  cupidity  for  worldly 
things  : and  now  ail  is  changed  and  re- 
versed for  temperance,  coarse  raiment, 
study,  a hard  bed,  and  a bell  to  call  one 
up  to  Matins ; we  cat  our  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  our  faces ; we  have  no  will  of  our 
own ; there  is  no  place  for  idleness.  I 
ought  not  to  omit  some  things  which  no 
less  delight  than  the  former  fatigue  ; there 
are  no  quarrels  ; never  is'  there  heard  a 
sorrowful  complaint,  on  account  of  the 
dire  oppression  of  the  rustics,  nor  the 
piteous  clamour  of  the  injured  poor ; no 
law-suits,  no  secular  judgments ; all  is 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  wondrous  freedom 
from  worldly  tumults.  There  is  such  unity 
existing  among  the  brethren,  tliat  we  seem 
to  be  all  one  ; and  there  is  no  excepting  of 
persons,  no  regard  to  birth  ; the  will  of  one 
is  law  to  three  hundred  men,  who  hear  his 
words  as  from  the  mouth  of  God  : and  to 
sum  up  all  in  brief,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Gospels,  or  Apostolic  precepts,  or  IxMks 
of  the  holy  fathers,  which  does  not  belong 
to  this  order  and  profession.'  ‘ What  you 
say,'  1 replied,  ‘is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  your  boasting,  but  to  the  fervour  of  a 
novice  ; yet  1 wish  you  to  be  cautious  that 
you  should  not  believe  there  is  any  pro- 
fession in  this  life  which  has  not  feigned 
persons  attached  to  it ; lest  if  by  chance 
you  should  find  something  in  word  or  deed 
deficient,  you  might  be  troubled.  But  do 
you  think  that  all  these  things  which  you 
enumerate,  may  be  compared  with  your 
former  tears ?’  ‘No,  truly,'  replied  he,  ‘ for 
that  flowing  of  tears  never  rendered  my 
conscience  more  secure,  nor  delivered  me 
from  the  fear  of  death : and  now  I have  at- 
tained to  this  good.  Of  a truth,  I must 
confess,  unless  I wish  to  deceive  myself, 
that  were  I to  choose  to  return  to  that 
former  life,  it  would  not  be  on  account  of 
Christ,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  world ; not 
through  a desire  of  greater  perfection,  but 


through  unwillingness  to  endure  mypresent 
labours.  So  that,  notwithstanding  what  1 
remember  of  those  sweet  tears,  and  that 
fenent  love  for  Christ,  I am  compelled  by 
the  authority  of  all  Scripture,  by  reason, 
and  by  my  conscience,  to  Iwlieve  that  this 
life  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  former  con- 
versation ; for  it  is  tlie  keeping  of  the 
commandments  which  proves  love.'  ‘Re- 
mark again,'  I said,  ‘how  that  transitory 
emotion  can  be  no  criterion  of  the  love  of 
God,  since  men  are  moved  so  easily  to 
tears  at  any  tragedy  or  vain  recitation 
which  displays  tlie  oppressions  of  inno- 
cence, or  any  beautiful  and  heroic  deed ; 
therefore,  it  is  absurd  to  estimate  love  from 
such  vain  piety ; for  were  such  things  really 
to  pass  before  his  eyes,  the  same  man 
would  not  sacrifice  the  least  part  of  bis 
substance  to  deliver  the  person  for  whom 
he  weeps  in  fable.  Much  greater  folly  is 
it  to  believe  that  if  any  luxurious  or  tepid 
person,  by  the  hidden  dispensation  of  God, 
should  bo  cosily  moved  to  compunction 
and  tears,  and  yet  return  with  the  same 
facility  to  his  former  vanities,  that  his 
sterile  tears  and  momentary  affection  would 
be  a greater  proof  of  the  love  of  God  than 
the  resolution  to  fly  from  whatever  is  con- 
trary to  the  divine  will,  and  to  endure 
every  labour  which  is  imposed  upon  him 
in  his  name.'  ' This  is  true,'  he  replied 
with  downcast  eyes  ; ‘ for  I remember  that 
I used  to  be  sometimes  moved  to  tears  at 
the  fables  which  are  invented  about  Arthur; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  great  vanity  in  me 
to  think  that  1 was  holy,  and  capable  of 
great  things,  merely  because  I used  often 
to  weep  when  they  read  some  affecting  trait 
respecting  our  Lord.  Ah,  how  miserably 
are  such  men  deceived  when  they  are  en- 
couraged, by  the  experience  of  such  emo- 
tions, to  return  to  their  unholy  living !' 
‘Truly,'  I concluded,  ‘the  pouring  forth 
tears  is  a most  grateful  and  acceptable 
sacrifice  to  God ; but  only  so  when  offered 
by  the  penitent  and  the  assailed,  in  the 
spirit  of  humility,  and  with  a contrite 
heart ; by  those  who  fly  to  the  bosom  of 
Jesus,  and  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of 
penance.  Therefore,  you  and  I,  and  all 
of  us,  should  labour  that  this  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  this  solicitude  of  vigils,  this 
coarseness  of  raiment,  this  austerity  of 
food,  this  gravity  of  silence,  this  holocaust 
of  the  whole  interior  and  exterior  of  man, 
may  be  fattened,  as  it  were,  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  tears  and  devout  affection ; that 
being  lighjed  over  the  altar  of  the  heart  by 
the  fire  of  divine  charily,  it  may  send  up  a 
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pleasant  savour ; but  if  you  cannot  liave 
both,  it  is  bettor  to  bo  without  tears  in 
apostolic  poverty  than  with  daily  tears  to 
transgress  the  divine  commands ; forthough 
we  should  raise  the  dead  and  cast  out 
devils,  and  give  sight  to  the  blind,  we 
should  nevertheless  hear  from  the  I/)rd 
these  words,  ‘ Uiscodite  a mo  quicunqiie 
fuerint  operarii  iniquitatis.’”* 

Moreover,  converts  within  monasteries 
sometimes  complained  tliat  they  were  no 
longer  objects  of  the  same  atb'ution  as 
before  they  entered  them,  when  they  were 
only  wavering  between  the  world  and  God. 
A knight  who  had  entered  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  complained  thus  to  brotlior 
Giles  through  whose  admonitions  he  had 
taken  the  habit,  that  since  he  had  followed 
him  to  the  cloister,  he  no  longer  instructed 
and  conversed  with  him  as  he  had  Iteen 
accustomed  to  do  while  ho  was  in  iho 
world.  The  holy  man  replied  “that  now 
being  of  the  house  and  family  of  (ioil,  he 
did  not  think  it  becoming  to  advise  him 
any  longer,  as  he  was  now  only  his  com- 
panion and  brother."!  However,  the  evil  did 
exist,  which  rendered  necessary  conversions 
within  the  cloister,  and  its  insidious  pro- 
gress is  thus  described  by  Hichard  dc  St. 
Victor : " If  you  think  that  you  have  fallen 
from  that  grace  which  you  enjoyed  at  the 
commencement  of  your  religious  life,  attend 
diligently  to  what  you  act  silently  with 
yourself,  think  upon  what  thoughts  oc- 
cupy you.  If  you  meditate  only  on  vain, 
only  on  present  things,  how  is  it  strange 
that  you  should  be  deprived  of  a revelation 
of  profound  and  future  things?  In  the 
beginning  of  your  conversion,  when  you 
thought  alone  on  eternal,  alone  on  spiritual 
and  future  things,  when  you  breathed  only 
for  things  sublime,  what  wonder  if,  accord- 
ing to  your  desire,  you  deserved  to  be 
comforted  ? The  Lord  heard  the  desire  of 
the  poor.  You  have  ceased  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  rest  like  Mary.  You 
are  troubled  about  many  things,  like  Martha. 
Remember  then  whence  you  have  fallen ; 
do  penance  and  resume  your  former  works. 
If  you  desire  to  regain  the  ancient  grace, 
if  you  seek  to  recover  ths.se  visions  in  your 
secret  chamber,  rcimr  to  Daniel,  renew 
your  devotion,  and  prepare  again  your 
heart  for  the  recovery  of  that  pristine 
grace."!  Again,  he  speaks  as  follows  : 

* iEIredi  Rhicvallens.  Abb.  Spec.  Charitatia, 
Lib.  II.  c.  17.20. 

* Lea  Chioniqncs  des  Frdrea  Mineura,  Lib. 
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“The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  on  the  waters. 
Remember  this  when  you  tremble  for  your 
own  infirmity.  Do  you  fear  pride  of  mind 
and  vain  self-confidence  ? The  voice  of 
the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars.  Do  you 
fear  the  tlames  of  passion  ? The  voice  of 
the  Lord  extinguishelh  the  fire.  Behold, 
you  say,  your  mind  is  very  light,  incon- 
stant, wandering,  fluctuating,  wishing  and  , 
not  wishing,  changing  its  purpose  like  the  ] 
flood  of  tho  sea,  which  is  moved  by  every  , 
wind.  But  he  who  oonverteth  tho  sea  into  j 
dry  land  can  easily  cause  tho  waters  which  ; 
are  under  heaven  to  be  gathered  together  j 
into  one  place,  that  tho  dry  land  may  ■ 
apjrear.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  on  the  ’ 
waters.  How  many  do  you  see  advancing 
before  you  to  religion,  who  were  before 
inconstant  and  frivolous  like  yourself,  and 
who  arc  now  stable,  solid,  and  perfect  in 
discipline.  When  you  see  these  men  leav- 
ing the  world  to  assume  the  habit  of  reli- 
gion, know  assuredly  that  tho  Lord  of 
Majesty  hath  thundered,  hath  terrified 
their  hearts,  hath  sent  forth  his  thunder 
over  many  waters.  He  who  hath  given 
them  stability  can  also  strengthen  you. 
and  repress  these  fluctuating  thoughts  ! 
which  detain  you.  Tho  Lord  will  give  j 
you  latitude  of  heart  even  as  the  sands  on  i 
the  sea  shore,  and  you  will  have  as  great  | 
an  abundance  of  good,  as  you  had  formerly  i 
of  useless  and  vain  thoughts ; your  heart, 
like  the  great  sea  of  the  world,  will  be 
made  to  repose,  and  good  desires  will  be 
multiplied  in  it  like  the  sand  on  its  shore. 
What  almighty  power  is  here  displayed  ? 
But  you  say.  vile  men  are  in  authority  who 
abuse  it  according  to  their  own  caprice. 
How  could  I ever  endure  this,  who  am 
an  ingenuous  and  learned  man,  and  of 
noble  family  ? How  should  I be  able  to 
stoop  who  bear  a lofty  heart,  exalted  above 
the  cedars  of  Libanus  ? To  this  I answer 
in  brief,  tho  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh 
the  cedars.  He  can  easily  repress  your 
pride,  and  make  the  camel  pa.ss  through 
the  needle’s  eye,  for  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  who  can  do  all  things  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  in  the  sea,  and  in  all  deep 
places.  Though  he  behold  a heart  bitter 
and  fluctuating  as  the  sea,  a mind  dark  as 
the  abyss,  yet  always  and  every  where  he 
can  do  all  things,  and  not  only  at  the 
thunder  of  his  voice,  but  even  often  at  his 
aspect,  tho  mountains  of  arrogance  are  | 
broken  down,  the  hills  of  pride  bent  low, 
and  the  cedars  of  Libanus  laid  prostrate."* 

* Annot.  in  Ps.  xxviii. 
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But  let  U8  now  observe  some  of  these 
converts  whose  deliverance  had  consoled 
the  family  of  heaven.  St.  Gunther  had 
been  received  into  the  Benedictine  abbey 
of  Altaich.  but  the  habits  of  his  early  life 
were  so  strong,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Abliot  St.  Godehard  were  ineffectual  to 
overcome  his  fickleness.  To  reclaim  him 
from  his  lingering  attachments,  a more 
powerful  monitor  was,  at  the  abbot's  re- 
quest, induced  to  see  him.  This  was  no 
less  a person  than  the  Emperor  St.  Henry, 
who  represented  to  him  tliat  as  he  could 
not  serve  two  masters,  (rod  and  the  world, 
he  must  choose  which  he  would  follow. 
From  that  moment  Gunther  became  as 
firm  as  he  had  before  been  wavering. 

The  next  is  still  more  worthy  of  regard. 
Sugar’s  early  life  was  in  the  bustle  of 
secular  affairs,  amidst  wars,  and  diversions 
of  the  chace,  which  were  but  ill  becoming 
in  a monk.  The  origin  of  his  conversion 
is  ascribed  by  ( lervaise,  abbot  of  La-T ruppe, 
to  many  events  that  were  calculated  to 
turn  his  mind  to  meditation.  Such  were 
the  circumstances  of  his  lust  military 
ex]iedition  wlien  he  followed  King  I,ouis 
agaiust  certain  nobles  who  had  driven  the 
bishop  of  Clermont  from  his  see.  at  tlie 
siege  of  which  city  Suger  was  exposed  to 
great  danger,  and  this  he  considers  to 
have  been  the  first  blow  by  which  God 
deigned  to  open  his  eyes,  and  make  him 
consider  the  fragility  of  life.  The  speotid  he 
suggests,  wa.s  the  assassination  of  Charles, 
the  good  count  of  Flanders,  who  had  often 
admonished  him  to  amend  his  life  ; and 
the  thinl,  which  made  sure  the  conquest 
of  this  rebolliotis  soul,  the  spectacle  of  the 
terrible  vengeance  which  King  Louis  exer- 
cised against  his  enemies.  After  this  last 
sanguinary  expedition.  Suger  returned  to 
his  abbey  very  pensive,  buried  in  profound 
melancholy,  of  which  no  one  could  imagine 
the  cause  ; “he  was  suffering,”  says  Ger- 
vaisc,  “ the  pangs  of  parturition, " that  is, 
as  St.  Augustin  explains  it,  the  sorrows  of 
a true  penitence,  which  were  to  bring  forth 
the  fniit  of  salvation,  and  produce  the 
formation  of  desus  Christ  in  his  heart  by 
a new  life.  It  is  the  combat  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit,  of  nature  and  grace,  which 
causes  all  the.se  convaibsions : and  the  life 
which  Suger  had  previously  led,  had  forti- 
fied nature  so  that  the  struggle  was  terrible; 
but  his  heart  having  now  lieen  shaken, 
might  with  oidy  one  more  efi'ort  be  car- 
ried by  assault.  The  tragical  end  of  two 
famous  abbots  of  his  order,  who  had  been  his 
friends,  and  who  had  led  a life  very  similar 


to  his  own,  was  the  last  blow  which  grace  [ 
made  use  of  to  cany  this  fortress,  which  ; 
had  long  been  giving  way.  The  one  was  ’ 
Ponce,  abbot  of  Cluny,  and  the  other  Or- 
deric,  abbot  of  Mount-Cassino.  The  former  ' 
deposed  by  the  Pope,  and  excommunicated,  i 
died  in  a tower  at  Home,  impenitent,  not- 
withstanding every  effort  made  for  his  -i 
conversion.  The  latter  was  also  deposed  j 
and  excommunicated : in  which  acts  of 
just  discipline,  Suger  beheld  the  judgment 
passed  upon  his  own  conduct  by  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  similar  probably  to  that  which 
awaited  himself.  Finally,  the  charitable  , ! 
severity  of  St.  Bernard,  his  strong  and  j' 
energetic  remonstrances,  filled  with  the  i 
Spirit  of  God,  completed  the  conversion  of 
this  noble  heart.  Being  thus  wholly  trans-  | 
formed  into  a new  man.  his  first  act  was  I \ 
to  reform  the  abl)cy  of  St.  Denis  by  his  i 
guidance  and  example  ; which  he  elVected  . , 
witliout  noise,  opposition,  or  scandal.  Thus  ■ 
was  God  glorified,  the  neighbourhood  edi- 
fied. the  church  consoled.* 

N'ow  comes  another  of  great  learning  and  . . 
no  less  renown,  who  will  relate  to  us  his 
own  conversion.  “There  was  a time,"  it  ,i 
is  Guibert  de  Xogent  who  speaks,  “when  ■ 
I was  animated  with  such  a desire  of  learn-  ; j 
ing,  that  1 gasped  after  it,  and  thought  i| 
myself  worthless  if  I past  a day  without  ! 
study.  Often  was  I thought  to  be  sleeping 
w hen  my  mind  was  dictating  something,  |j 
or  my  eyes  rivetted  on  some  book.  And,  !l 
O pious  .lesu,  thou  wort  not  ignorant  what  j 
was  my  intention;  for  1 sought  to  gain  [i 
praise  and  to  become  more  honourable  in  j 
the  jtresent  world  ; for  I had  friends  against  I 
me.  who,  though  they  advised  me  well,  yet  [' 
encouraged  me  with  praise ; and  when  I i , 
fancied  that  I could  soon  obtain  all  that  they  : 
Iiromiscd  me,  they  were  but  deluiling  me  ij 
with  most  vain  expectations.  However,  !| 
my  mind  was  thus  prepared  for  tempta-  “ 
tion,  and  undoubtedly  at  that  time  I was  '( 
in  a certain  manner  refonned  as  to  my  in-  'i 
telligcnce  ; for  although  1 still  had  puerile  | 
movements  of  joy  and  anger,  yet  I felt  not 
formerly  more  horror  at  the  greatest  sins,  i 
than  I experienced  now  at  the  least,  or 
rather  nt  what  were  none  at  all.  I emulated 
most  zealously  those  whom  1 saw  weeping  | 
for  their  offences,  and  whatever  things  wore  ' ^ 
from  thee,  were  to  my  seeing  and  hearing  j 
most  grateful.  Clearly.  O Lord  God,  I j] 
was  then  living  with  a great  reverence  for  ! 
thy  law,  and  with  an  infinite  execration  of 
all  sin ; and  whatever  could  be  said  and 

* Hist,  de  Suger,  iv.  v. 
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heard  and  known  of  thee,  most  ambitiously 
did  I drink  it  up.  The  cruel  demon, 
irritated  by  these  puerile  studies,  afflicted 
me  now  and  sent  me  horrible  dreams,  so 
that  one  winter's  night,  lying  in  my  bed, 
and  the  lamp  shiniug  brightly,  near  me 
suddenly  I thought  I heard  the  voice  of 
many  persons,  and  I seemed  to  behold  a 
dead  man,  who  cried  out ; and  when  1 
arose  up  terrified,  I saw  the  lamp  extin- 
guished, and  a demon  stood  near,  at  whose 
sight  I should  have  fallen  into  madness,  if 
mymaster  had  not  hastened  to  tranquillize 
and  console  me.  Thus  in  many  ways  did 
the  tempter  persecute  me  in  these  years 
of  youthful  tenderness  ; and,  O jiious  God, 
how  many  victories,  how  many  crowns  for 
victories  should  I this  day  merit,  if  I had 
immoveably  persisted  in  combating  him ! 
I now  suffered  great  sorrows  from  the 
jealousy  and  envy  of  others,  who  were 
angry  at  my  success ; and  I was  wearied 
by  constant  subtlety  of  inquisitions.  I 
became  so  enraptured  with  the  study  of 
versiBcation,  that  I neglected  the  serious 
things  of  the  divine  page  for  ridiculous 
vanity,  and  I even  affected  to  write  in  the 
style  of  Ovid  and  the  Bucolics, — so  forget- 
ful did  my  mind  grow  of  the  proper 
rigour,  and  of  the  monastic  profession,  only 
considering  how  I could  imitate  the  writings 
of  some  poet,  without  ever  considering  to 
what  distance  this  might  lead  me  from  the 
end  of  my  holy  order.  In  fine,  such  an 
effect  had  this  lascivious  literature  upon 
my  mind,  that  at  last,  from  tlie  abundance 
of  the  heart,  the  mouth  began  to  speak, 
and  I composed  letters  void  of  all  honesty 
and  moderation  : this  my  deplorable  state 
was  divinely  revealed  in  a dream  to  my 
master,  who  beheld  an  aged  man,  and  heard 
him  say,  ‘ Give  an  account  to  me  of  the 
letters  which  have  been  composed,  but  the 
band  which  wrote  these  letters  is  not  his 
who  wrote  them  the  meaning  of  which 
words,  my  master  and  I easily  conjectured, 
for  they  seemed  to  predict  that  my  hand 
would  not  persevere  in  such  compositions ; 
and  yet,  0 Lord,  thou  knowest  how  I did 
still  continue  secretly  to  write  such  poems, 
without  daring  to  show  them  to  any  one, 
though  sometimes  1 used  to  recite  pas- 
sages to  my  companions,  and  lie  oveijoyed 
when  they  exalt^  them.  For  all  this,  O 
Father,  thou  didst  punish  me,  visiting  me 
with  various  sorrows  and  vexations  of  mind, 
and  infirmities  of  body,  and  thus  at  length 
came  that  sword  even  to  my  soul.  Having 
then  felt  the  vanity  of  useless  studies,  1 
began,  though  late,  to  hteathe  after  the 


commentaries  on  the  sacred  Scriptures,  to 
which  many  good  doctors  had  often  en- 
deavoured to  entice  me.  I now  gave  my- 
self to  the  study  of  Gregory  and  of  Anselm, 
that  man  of  incomparable  learning  and 
most  holy  life,  who  knew  me  when  a boy ; 
and  when  he  heard  how  my  interior  pro- 
ceeded, used  to  teach  me  many  things ; 
and  when  he  came  to  this  monastery  in 
which  I resided,  he  so  sedulously  indulged 
me  in  the  benefits  of  his  erudition,  that  I 
seemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  his  haring 
come  to  reside  with  us.  In  process  of  time, 
being  exhorted  by  my  abbot,  I began  to 
compose  a commentary  on  Genesis ; which 
work,  whether  it  hath  done  service  to  any 
other,  I know  not,  but  this  is  certain,  that 
it  conferred  no  small  benefit  on  me,  by 
delivering  me  from  the  idleness  which 
ministers  to  sin.  I have  besides  written 
many  other  works,  which  I shall  not  enu- 
merate, because  I intend  to  exercise  my- 
self, as  long  as  I live,  in  such  exercises."* 

IIow  many  curious  facts  might  be  elicit- 
ed from  this  all'ecting  description,  given 
by  Guibert  of  his  early  life,  which  would 
tlirow  light  upon  the  intellectual  history 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  confirm  many  of 
our  former  statements  ! but  for  such  com- 
ments time  is  not  allowed  us. 

The  conversion  of  John  Taulerus,  which 
I shall  next  relate  briefly,  was,  however, 
more  remarkable.  Bom  in  l‘J94,  he  had 
embraced  the  Dominican  order  in  the  con- 
vent of  Strasbourg,  in  which  city  and  at 
Cologne  he  had  jireached  with  great  fame, 
though  being  still  far  removed  from  the 
spirit  of  an  interior  life.  His  change  was 
mysterious.  He  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
fifty  in  1-340,  when  a simple  laic  of  devout 
retired  life  was  secretly  warned  to  go  to 
Cologne,  a distance  of  fifU'cn  leagues.  He 
obeyed,  arrived,  heard  Taulerus  preach, 
and  the  spirit  of  God  made  him  fool  that 
it  was  to  instruct  this  preacher  that  he  had 
been  called  from  his  solitude.  Accosting 
him  he  besought  him  to  be  his  confessor. 
Taulerus  consented.  After  three  months, 
the  penitent  requested  liim  to  make  a 
discourse  on  the  means  of  attaining  to 
perfection.  The  confessor  was  surprised 
at  the  demand,  but  he  complied,  and 
nothing  could  be  nobler  than  the  sermon 
which  was  the  result.  The  laic  at  big 
next  confession  repeated  it  all  word  by 
word,  and  tlicn  asked  him  if  he  really 
felt  that  ho  possessed  that  humility,  that 
purity  of  heart,  and  detachment  from 

• D«  Vita  Propria. 
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orpiiturcs  ; or  if  he,  like  a Pharisee,  only 
pretendeil  to  have  these  graces.  Taulerus, 
already  humbled  under  the  hand  of  God, 
opening  his  eyes  to  the  divine  light,  heard 
him  with  respect  and  astonishment,  and 
then  said,  "Finish  what  j'ou  have  begun, 
you  know  me  better  than  I know  myself ; 
behold  me  in  your  hands  and  under  your 
direction ; you  are  my  conductor  and  my 
master.”  Thus  did  this  renowned  doctor 
become  the  humble  disciple  of  a poor 
peasant.  The  catechism  or  alphabet  which 
he  placed  in  his  hands,  to  teach  him  the 
practice  of  whatever  was  most  elevated  in 
religion,  has  been  published  by  Surius.* 
The  laic,  on  seeing  him  well  confirmed  in 
his  resolution,  said  that  the  will  of  God 
: called  him  elsewhere  ; told  him  to  refrain 
j from  preaching  and  from  hearing  confes- 
I sions  during  two  years,  and  to  pass  that 
time  in  solitude,  studying  the  life  and  doc- 
trine of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  cell.  “And 
! now,  my  lord  master,”  said  he,  " confiding 
j in  the  divine  assistance,  persevere  as  you 
i have  begun,  and  resign  yourself  to  God 
, in  all  things  with  profound  and  tnie  humi- 
I lity.  Trust  in  God  and  expect  his  grace; 
I and  obey  whatever  He  may  prescribe, 
I whether  it  be  sweet  or  bitter.  As  for  me, 
; I beseech  you,  be  not  troubled  that  I ran 
; no  longer  remain  with  you  and  with 
: these  words  he  departed  to  his  own  country. 

I The  sacrifice  thus  imposed  was  immense  ; 
but  Tauleras  never  hesitated  to  comfily, 
giving  up  all  the  fruits  of  his  ministry  and 
1 ins  great  reputation  ; for,  in  fact,  it  soon 
Iwcame  the  general  opinion,  that  he  had 
; lost  his  senses,  his  best  friends  repeating 
what  the  Konian  governor  said  to  Paul, 

■ " MulUe  te  littene  ad  insaniam  convertunt." 
!'  At  length,  in  1348,  the  term  of  his  retreat 
i drew  near  its  end.  The  church  celebrated 

I the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  He  felt  an  ex- 
, traordinary  consolation  : the  laic  returned 

I I and  told  him  that  tho  time  for  resuming 
; his  preaching  was  arrived.  Taulcnis  on- 
I nounced  that  he  would  preach  on  the 
j third  day.  Immense  crowds  assembled. 

He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  found  him- 
j self  unable  to  speak  : he  wejit,  but  could 
I not  articulate  a word.  The  people  withdrew, 
I saying,  “ Of  a truth  he  is  mad."  Tho  laic 
however  returned  to  him,  and  suggested 
j that  the  humiliation  must  have  come  from 
j God.  Tliere  was  too  much  confidence  in 
his  first  announcement.  “Ask,"  he  said, 

; “ permission  after  a lapse  of  five  days,  to 
; preach  in  any  obscure  church  of  Cologne, 

I • Hist.  Vit.  Sublim.  ex  Surio. 
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or  in  your  i-onvent.”  Having  obtained 
leave,  his  first  sermon  to  the  brethren  filled 
them  all  with  astonishment,  and  his  second 
before  the  i>eople,  on  the  words,  “ Ecce  | 
sponsus  venit,  excite  obviam  ci.”  produced 
effects  that  would  seem  incredible,  if  they 
were  not  attested  by  eye-witnesses.  In 
fine,  through  all  tlie  provinces  of  Germany, 
from  the  day  of  his  conversion  till  his 
death,  his  preaching  reaped  innumerable 
souls,  while  his  predictions  as  to  the  reli- 
gious innovators  who  were  to  commence  | 
with  4Vickliffe,  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  I 
that  his  voice  was  miraculously  prophetic.*  | 
When  he  foresaw  his  end  to  be  near,  he 
desired  once  more  to  see  tlie  mysterious 
laic ; and  on  his  arrival  he  put  into  his 
hands  the  history  of  his  own  conversion. 
“Do  witli  it,"  said  he,  "what  you  please, 
only  let  not  my  name  appear  in  it."  “ I 
have,"  replied  the  laic,  “five  of  your  ser- 
mons. wrilti'n  out  a,s  I heard  you  preach 
tliein  : I can  join  them  to  thcise  memoirs, 
so  as  to  form  a little  book."  Taulerus  [ 
made  sign.s  of  as.sent,  and  shortly  after  was  ! 
seized  with  paralvsis.  He  expired  in  his  [I 
convent  of  Strasbourg,  on  the  17th  of  j| 
May,  131)1,  nine  years  after  his  happy  li 
conversion.  Tauleras  wrote  only  in  Ger-  j 
man,  anil  to  Surius  we  owe  the  laitin  | 
translation  of  his  works,  which.  Louis  of 
Blois  says,  "alone  are  sufficient  to  refute 
all  the  heresies  of  these  later  times.”f  : 
fine  more  instance  let  us  mark,  and  then  N 
tlie  chapter  ends.  | 

A wondrous  conversion  was  that  of  John  j| 
of  Fano,  provincial  minister  of  the  marshes,  j 
B ho,  after  being  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  : ! 
Capuchins,  and,  like  another  Saul,  in  his  |( 
attempts  to  extinguish  that  reform  at  its  II 
birth,  beeaine  suddenly,  in  1534,  another  L 
Paul  in  regard  to  zeal  and  sendees  for  the  J 
same  refonuation.  The  origin  of  his  change  I 
is  thus  related.  Having  been  for  some 
time  considering  the  decayed  state  of  his  | 
order,  and  the  virtues  ascribed  to  the  new  || 
refonners,  he  called  to  mind  the  [lerseau-  i 
tion  ho  had  exercised  against  them,  and 
tlioiight  at  times  that  he  was  called  to 
judgment  on  account  of  it.  MTiile  rumi- 
nating these  tilings  there  arrived  late  one 
evening  at  his  convent  of  Cingulo,  over  i 
which  he  presided,  two  Capuchin  fiiore 
drenched  with  rain,  to  whom  tlie  porter, 
with  harsh  words,  refused  aloilging.  John, 
who  was  walking  in  tlio  cloister  next  the 
gate,  asked  the  porter  who  they  were,  and 

• Taul.  Serin.  Dorn.  Pri.  Quad.  148. 
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vhen  he  heard  they  were  Capuchins,  he 
ordered  tliem  to  be  admitted  and  received 
witli  kindness.  So  a fire  being  kindled, 
while  tliey  dried  tlieir  habit,  John  con- 
sidered within  liimself  the  rough  mended 
stuff,  recalling  the  ancient  poverty  of  St. 
F rancis,  their  cheerful  faces,  their  humility, 
modesty,  and  simplicity.  The  sight  affected 
him,  as  it  did  also  the  other  brethren. 
After  supper,  when  the  others  had  retired 
to  their  separate  cells,  John  alone  remained 
with  tlicm,  and  h*‘gan  to  inquire  of  them 
respecting  tlic  state  of  their  reform  ami 
their  mode  of  life.  After  tliey  had  ex- 
plained every  thing,  he  rose,  broke  an 
apple  which  he  held  in  his  hand  into 
two  parts,  and  gave  it  to  them,  saying, 
“ Meanwhile,  take  this  apjile,  brethren, 
graciously  until  you  can  receive  myself 
more  happily.”  In  brief,  the  whole  commu- 
nity resolved  to  migrate  to  the  Capuchins, 
but  each  had  only  ventured  to  disclose  his 
wish  to  one  especial  friend.  John  of  Fano 
having  deliberated  with  Eusebius  of  An- 
cona, general  of  tlie  Capuchins,  and  each 


of  the  brethren  having  taken  similar  pre- 
cautions with  respect  to  himself,  while  each 
supposed  that  there  was  only  one  friend 
privy  to  his  design,  it  so  happened  that  all 
set  out  in  one  night,  though  at  different 
hours,  taking  the  road  to  Rome,  so  that 
there  remained  in  the  convent  only  one 
old  layman  and  a companion.  It  is  said 
that  they  all  met  together  before  the  gate 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Euphemia,  where 
they  were  received  with  joy,  and  admitted 
into  the  order.* 

Hut  we  have  already  overpassed  our 
limits  in  remaining  with  the  convertites. 
Our  guide  proposes  to  introduce  us  now 
to  the  community  at  large  ; as  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  should  observe  the  pecxdiar 
features  of  the  monastic  character,  con- 
cerning which  there  are  at  present  such 
contradictory  opinions.  Modem  sophists, 
when  alluding  to  the  religious  orders,  are 
fond  of  designating  them  contemptuously 
as  “a  race."  Well,  he  it  so.  Let  us  ob- 
serve then  by  what  traits  or  instincts,  if 
you  will,  it  was  principally  distinguished. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


■HOEV'ER  is  conversant 
witli  the  different  estates 
that  spring  from  the  dif- 
ferent duties  in  human 
life,  needs  not  to  he  told 
tliat  there  are  intellectual 
and  external  features  ap- 
propriate to  all,  in  forming  which  nature, 
that  is,  the  seal  to  mortal  wax,  doth  well 
her  art.  The  pacific  inhabitants  of  the 
cloister,  perhaps  above  all  others,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  a peculiar  mould 
from  which  no  disposition  could  very  long 
escape ; and  our  object  now  must  be  to 
ascertain  what  fruits  were  the  result. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  should  have 
past  five  years  in  tilling  the  ground  to  un- 
derstand the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  twenty 
years  in  the  management  of  affairs  to  see 
one's  way  clearly  through  the  epistles  of 
Cicero;  but  to  comprehend  and  taste  tlie 
monastic  attributes  pourtrayed  in  the  living 
book,  a much  shorter  interval  spent  in  in- 


tercourse with  those  who  wore  the  cowl  will 
prove  sufficient;  as  every  one  must  feel 
assured  who,  like  the  Author  of  the  pages, 
has  seen  monks  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
conversed  with  tliem  as  familiarly  as  with 
other  men. 

A sweet  and  natural  simplicity,  includ- 
ing all  that  was  gracious  in  Homeric  man- 
ners. may  be  noted  as  the  first  effect  of 
embracing  that  monastic  rule  which  recti- 
fies in  men  whatever  the  world  made 
crooked  and  depraved.  “If  you  wish  to 
have  rest  in  the  order,"  says  Cffisar  of 
Heisterbach,  “its  simplicity  will  suffice  to 
you."f  “ Simple  is  the  way  of  the  Lord," 
says  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  “and  he  who 
walks  with  simplicity  walks  securely.”; 
“You  will  be  simple,"  say  the  monastic 
guides  with  St.  Augustin,  “if  you  do  not 
involve  yourself  in  the  world,  but  extricate 

* Aanal.  Cxpucinoiom,  1534. 

t Lib.  vi.  1.  i Fulb.  Epist  27. 
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yourself  from  it.  By  extricating  yourself 
from  it  you  will  be  simple ; by  involving 
yourself  you  will  be  double.”  " Now,”  says 
St.  Gregory,  “ truth,  which  is  simple,  does 
j nothing  by  duplicity.”*  Therefore  Bona 
coiinis  among  the  marks  of  being  led  by  a 
divine  and  not  any  other  spirit,  “ that  love 
of  simplicity  which  is  unknown  to  the  lovers 
of  the  world. The  Benedictines  pray 
expressly  for  this  gift  in  their  hymn  for 
Lauds  on  the  fifth  feria  : for,  in  allusion  to 
the  golden  light  of  morning,  the  words  are 
these — 

'*  H*c  lux  serenum  conferat, 

Purusque  nos  prffstet  sibi ; 

Nihil  loquamur  subdoliim, 

Volvamua  obscurum  nihil.'* 

The  monks,  in  fact,  brought  the  simplicity 
of  truth  into  the  paths  of  life,  where  it  was 
I found  as  becoming  in  actions  as  in  words. 

I Nothing  required  them  to  depart  from  it ; 

I for  “ a simple  and  obedient  brother,”  says 
' the  ascetic,  “ without  many  arguments  and 
. learned  discourses,  can  come  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  with  a safe  conscience,  and  escape 
the  eternal  torment  of  hell.”j  Savanorola 
philosophizes  on  this  theme,  and  distin- 
I gnishes,  as  theologians  say,  for  he  speaks 
thus  : " Spiritual  and  moral  simplicity  ren- 
ders us  most  resembling  God;  and  in  pro- 
I portion  as  we  have  this  simplicity,  our 
science,  and  prudence,  and  wisdom,  are 
increased,  as  is  also  our  similarity  to  God. 

I The  true  Christian  loves  and  embraces  more- 
: over  exterior  simplicity  according  to  his 
' degree,  the  wants  of  which  are  to  bo  esti- 
mated according  to  Christian  simplicity : for 
all  the  works  of  nature  are  simple  and  yet 
unequal ; and  in  like  manner  all  exterior 
j works  of  the  Christian  are  simple  but  yet 
I different,  according  as  the  state  and  con- 
I diiion  of  each  requires : for  man  being  a 
I civil  and  social  animal,  there  must  be  among 
such  a multitude  a difference  of  office  and 
; degree.”}  Such  were  the  principles  or  the 
geueral  ideas.  Now  let  os  look  at  the  facts 
that  were  combined  with  them. 

The  character  invariably  ascribed  to  monks 
when  not  degenerate,  is  that  attributed  in 
the  most  ancient  of  books  to  the  great 
Oriental  prince.  Job.  " Erat  vir  ille  simplex 
et  rectus,  ac  timens  Deum,  et  recedens  a 
male."  Thus,  ‘‘To  Odo  the  second,  abbot 
of  Cluny,  succeeded  Heymandiis,  of  happy 
memory,  a child  of  innocence  and  blessed 
simplicity,"  says  Sl  Odilo.||  Speaking  of 

* Horn.  22.  V De  Discretione  Spiritanm,  8. 

} Thom,  a Kemp.  Serm.  1.  5. 

4 De  Simplidute  ViUe  ChrisUanw,  ii.  4.  iii,  5. 

I Bibliotheca  Cluniacena.  269. 


the  blessed  Maiolus,  the  fourth  abbot  of 
that  house,  the  same  saint  says,  ‘‘He  pre- 
ferred to  syllogisms  and  rhetoric,  and  all 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  philosophers,  the 
practice  of  .Apostolic  simplicity,  saying  with 
Paul,  ‘ Ego  euim  didici,  in  quibus  sum 
sufficiens ; scio  et  humiliari,  scio  et  abun- 
dare.  Omnia  possum  in  eo  qui  me  confor- 
tat.'  As  is  said  of  Moses,  he  was  loved  by 
God  and  men,  and  therefore  his  memory  is 
in  benediciion.”*  Of  St.  Adalbard,  abbot 
of  Corby,  Paschasius  Radhert  says,  “There 
was  in  his  breast  nothing  but  a fountain  of 
truth.  Wondrous  was  his  simplicity  ; if  you 
looked  at  him  attentively,  you  discerned  in 
him  a mind  impressed  with  the  seal  of 
Christ.  Therefore  in  no  respect  could  he 
ever  be  corrupted. "-f-  The  very  tombs  of 
monks  attest  this  trait  in  their  character. 
The  inscription  over  Pierre  de  Saux,  abbot 
of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
abbey  of  Livry  at  Saux,  who  died  in  I3S3, 
began  with  these  words — 

“ Hie  jacet  in  tumbft  simplex  humiliaqna  co- 
lumba."} 

To  estimate  this  grace  rightly,  we  should 
observe  that  it  was  a virtue  of  which  the 
possessor  was  so  little  conscious,  that  he 
might  have  truly  said  with  the  patriarch, 
“ Edam  si  simplex  fuero  hoc  ipsum  ignora- 
bit  anima  mea :”  for  there  was  no  sophistical 
affectation  under  the  cowl ; so  that  if  a 
philosopher  had  come  to  the  monks,  and,  as 
Socrates  acted  with  the  poets,  had  asked 
them  concerning  the  science  of  their  art, 
with  their  books  before  them,  however  he 
might  be  ashamed  to  relate  it,  the  truth 
would  be  that  he  would  find  every  one 
present  able  to  discourse  belter  concerning 
what  they  had  done  than  they  were  them- 
selves, and  therefore  he  would  be  driven  to 
draw  the  same  conclusion  in  their  regard, 
dri  ov  muoZrv  d irmoZrv,  liXka  <f>WT€i  rivl 


col  vvdnvmtdfovrrv  &rrcp  ol  dcopdvrviv  «ai  of 
Xpqc/iqidoi*  teat  yAp  otroi  Xryovtrt  piit  woXXd 
Kol  juiXA,  itraai  ii  ovdo*  Lit  Xryovwi-I 

And  now,  pausing  for  a moment,  who  can 
remark  without  delight  this  feature  in  the 
monastic  character  ? Menedemus  used  to 
say  of  those  who  flocked  to  Athens,  “ that 
at  first  they  became  sophists,  then  philo- 
sophers, then  rhetoricians,  and  at  last,  like 
other  men,  fiiwrar;  because,  in  proportion 
as  they  became  conversant  with  reason,  they 

* Bibliotheca  CInniscens.  269. 
t Vita  S.  Adal.  Mabil.  Acta  B.  O.  Ben.  iv.  1. 
t Lebenf,  ix.  313.  { Apol.  ‘22. 
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laid  aside  pride  and  affectation.”  Estimating 
the  monks  then  by  this  rule  of  Plutarch,  it 
is  clear  what  a progress  they  must  have 
made  in  virtue.  Their  very  manner  indeed 
proclaims  it ; for,  as  Malcbranche  observes, 
“All  ibe  different  airs  of  men  of  different 
conditions  are  only  the  natural  results  of 
the  esteem  which  each  person  entertains  for 
himself  in  regard  to  others.  Fierceness  and 
brutality  indicate  the  man  who  esteems  him- 
self greatly  and  despises  others ; modesty  is 
the  air  of  a man  who  esteems  himself  but 
little  and  others  more ; gravity  is  that  of 
I one  who  esteems  himself  very  much  and 
^ who  desires  to  be  so  esteemed ; the  simple 
I air  is  that  of  one  who  does  not  think  much 
j either  about  himself  or  others."*  Their 
I neglected  habit,  which,  according  to  ilie 
I rule  of  St.  Francis,  should  be  mended  with 
; patches  when  tom,  was  no  less  signiheative. 

I “ One  time  Walter,  the  abbot  of  Villers, 

• received  a new  habit,  and  some  of  his  friends 
remarking  that  it  was  very  handsome,  he 
threw  it  into  some  water,  and  would  not 
I wear  it  until  it  had  lost  all  its  lreshness.”+ 

! This  monastic  simplicity  exercised  an  iti- 
I fluence  beyond  the  cloister,  and  imparled 
an  air  of  candour  to  social  intercourse  in 
general,  which  is  now  more  rare,  since  men 
I are  become  political,  and  tortuous,  and  enn- 
ning.J  That  simple  and  open  virtue  has 
I given  place  to  an  obscure  and  cautious  art ; 

‘ so  that  what  Fulbert  of  Chartres  praises  with 
j such  feeling  as  "angelic  hilarity  with  mo- 
I nastic  simplicity, ' § would  be  disdained  by 
i.  our  philosophic  spies  who  visit  cloisters,  as 
I betraying  a waul  of  education,  or  perhaps 
I an  rnberent  vulgarity  of  mind.  Montaigne, 

I speaking  of  the  simplicity  of  Socrates,  luakes 
a remark  that  would  be  still  more  true  at 
present.  “ I f,"  he  says,  " any  thing  like  this 
were  to  rise  up  now,  there  are  but  few  men 
i who  would  know  how  to  appreciate  it : we 
can  discern  only  the  graces  that  are  ))ointed, 
exaggerated,  and  stuffed-out  artificially; 
those  which  flow  under  artlessness  and  sim- 
plicity easily  escape  a rude  sense  like  ours: 
these  have  a delicate  and  secret  beauty  ; and 
the  sight  must  be  clear  and  piercing  to  dis- 
cover its  gentle  light."||  Again,  cheerful- 
ness and  good-humour  were  prominent 
features  of  the  monastic  character.  “ Qui 
inveniunt  pacis  consilia,  seqnitur  eos  gau- 
diuin,”  saith  the  divine  text;  and  the  monks 
as  truly  pacific  verified  it.  They  were  grace- 
fully-minded men.  Their  words,  their  looks, 

• Recherche  dc  la  Veritd,  Lib.  U.  c.  6. 
t Hist.  Mon.  Vill.  5.  sp.  Martcne,  Thca.  Anec. 
iii.  X Drexel.  de  Univeis.  Vitiis  Linguse, 

( Kpist.  fxvi.  I Essais,  iii.  12. 


bespoke  content,  and  hope,  and  gladness. 
Thus  a modern  traveller,  speaking  of  his 
visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  says,  "You 
would  have  been  both  charmed  and  sur- 
prised with  the  checiful  resignation  that 
appeared  in  their  countenances,  and  with 
the  easv  turn  of  their  conversation  a 
grace  which  monks  of  the  middle  ages  could 
recognise,  as  where  Trilheinius  praises  the 
charming  and  polished  diction  of  the  holy 
man  Berthold  of  St.  Blase  in  the  Black 
Forest.  Michelet  is  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
finement of  French  breeding  belore  the  re- 
volution may  partly  have  arisen  from  the 
mtinaslic  influence.  The  flower  of  delicacy, 
the  exquisite  politeness  which  were  found 
in  the  parlours  of  the  convents,  contributed, 
ho  thinks,  not  a little  to  forming  the  tone 
of  manners  in  society.  The  Abbot  Gasper 
Jongelinus,  the  historian  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  expressly  claims  to  himself,  as  ob- 
servant of  the  rule  of  ancient  manners,  the 
permission  to  indulge  in  words  of  gaiety — 

"Innocuos  censun  potest  permiltere  lusus.’  t 

St.  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny, 
says,  "That  with  St.  Bernard  he  can  joke, 
but  that  he  might  fear  to  jest  with  others 
lest  he  should  seem  to  them  to  depart  from 
gravity  and  incur  vanity ; but  with  .St.  Ber- 
nard he  fears  no  such  charges.  Therefore, 
united  in  charity,  he  finds  it  delightful  al- 
ways to  converse  with  him,  enjoying  and 
preserving  the  sweetness  of  affection  with 
playful  words. "J 

kindness  and  the  most  benign  gentleness 
towards  all  men  formed  another  characteris- 
tic of  the  cloistral  school,  recognised  even 
by  writers  who  seldom  favour  it ; as  where 
Michelet  says  that  the  chief  features  of  mo- 
nastic life,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  sweetness,  innocence,  and 
rectitude  of  intention.  But  it  will  be  asked. 
How  should  the  love  of  men  be  a particular 
characteristic  of  monks  ? Are  nut  persons 
in  the  world  similarly  benevolent  7 Those 
who  know  them  well,  we  may  reply,  seem 
to  doubt  iL  Boyle  says,  that,  "if  all  men, 
at  all  times,  spoke  tbeir  minds  freely,  and 
did  not  soften  one  another  by  concealing 
their  mutual  dislikes  and  dissents  by  certain 
outward  expressions  of  kindness  or  respect, 
made  by  compliments  and  gestures,  men 
have  so  many  imperfections,  and  withal  so 
much  self-love,  that  scarce  any  two  of  them 

• Beckford. 
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wo'ild  endure  one  another.”*  Now,  the 
monks  required  men  to  conceal  nolhing ; 
and  yet  they  esteemed  them  still : for  in  all, 
whatever  might  he  their  faults,  they  could 
discern  some  root  of  goodness,  some  ground 
for  palliation,  and  much  to  love.  But  were 
not  the  secular  clergy  also  benign  Truly 
thf  V were  : still  there  was  something  iiii- 
detinable  in  the  monastic  manner  more 
expressive  than  theirs, — something  which 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  while 
obsening  it  to  repeat,  with  a shadow  of 
pretext,  the  exclamation  o(  Dryden,  “ How 
are  things  ordered,  that  the  wicked  should 
appear  more  kind  and  gentle  than  the  good!" 
The  type  of  monks,  with  all  onr  old  English 
writers,  not  excluding  even  the  dramatists 
of  the  Elizabethan  age, — asMassinger,  Ford, 
and,  above  all,  Shakspeare, — is  that  of  uni- 
versal, adorable  benevolence.  “ Sweetness, 
peace,  charity,  liberality  to  the  poor,  and, 
above  all,  piety  towards  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  are  arms  which  every  brother  must 
assume,"  says  St.  Anthony,  in  his  first  dis- 
course to  the  monks.  “ Gravity,  sweetness, 
and  humility,"  says  St.  Bonaventura,  “con- 
stitute the  grace  of  monastic  manners ; gra- 
vity renders  religious  men  venerable,  and 
worthy  of  respect ; sweetness,  amiable  and 
deserving  of  love  ; humility,  exemplary,  ob- 
jects of  imitation. ”f  " There  are  some 
men,”  he  says  elsewhere,  "who  never  feel 
moved  with  aifection  for  strangers,  resett  ing, 
such  sentiments  only  for  those  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted  by  daily  intercourse, — 
whom  they  love,  not  because  they  are  men, 
but  because  they  are  known  to  them  ; but 
such  piety  is  not  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”! 
This  love  of  men  as  men, — the  constant 
desire  like  that  which  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria says  is  the  wish  of  highest  God,  " to 
save  the  whole  human  race,"§  the  hatred  of 
the  perfect,  as  when  David  says,  “ Perfccto  | 
odio  oderam  illos which,  as  Peter  of  Blois  | 
says,  “ consisting  in  loving  the  sinner,  as 
the  image  of  God,  while  hating  the  sin,”|| — 
such  were  the  fruits  of  the  cloistral  discip- 
line : and  hence  the  monk  was  always  affec- 
tionate in  look  and  tender  in  address,  as 
well  became  a mes.senger  of  grace  to  sinful 
men.  This  explains  that  passage  of  an 
English  writer,  where,  speaking  ol  the  accu- 
mulation of  lands  in  churchmen’s  hands,  he 
says,  " the  nation  apprehended  that  the  en- 
gaging behaviour  of  the  mendicants  would  j 

• Reflections.  I 
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still  add  to  the  inconveirience."*  Alas  1 it 
' is  not  exactly  in  the  engaging  manners  of 
the  proprietors  who  drove  them  out  that  the 
‘ same  nation  now  finds  grounds  of  complaint.  I 
But  the  danger  then  might  be  imagined ; j 
for  engaging  truly  were  monastic  manners ; I 
so  that  monks  were  dear,  not  alono  to  the 
aged  and  experienced,  but  even  to  children — 

“ and  children  know. 

Instinctive  taught,  the  friend  and  foe.” 

How  loving  and  warmed-hearted  were  these 
holy  men  ! “Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder  I 
and  not  kiss,"  would  be  their  salutation:  I; 
“for  why,"  they  would  add  playfully,  “should  j: 
a man  whose  blood  is  warm  within  sit  like  | 
his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ?"  Never  any  jj 
thing  can  be  amiss  when  simpleness  and  I 
duty  tender  it.  The  monks  loved  thoes  |j 
who  came  across  their  path,  with  that  ex-  .] 
cellence  that  angels  love  good  men  with. 
They  loved  their  beauty  ; as  wben  Diony- 
sius the  Carthusian,  after  observing  gene- 
rally, that  “in  this  life  we  see  the  beauty  of 
God  in  all  creatures,  in  roses  and  lilies  and 
other  flowers ; in  herbs,  in  the  shade  of 
groves,  in  the  elegance  of  trees,  in  the 
amenity  of  fields,  in  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, in  fountains,  lakes,  rivers,  and  streams, 
in  the  beauty  of  animals,  and,  above  all,  in 
that  of  men,”  adds  “if  God  has  chosen  to 
place  such  beauty  in  some  countenances, 
that  we  seek  with  great  desire  to  behold 
them,  and  gaze  upon  them  with  such  delight 
that  we  con  hardly  be  satiated  or  fatigued, 
or  ])orceive  tbe  flight  of  time,  how  beautiful 
is  God  !”t  Back  from  their  presence  the 
cold  and  fonnal ! Was  there  mention  made 
of  some  fancy  of  an  unfledged  comrade  ? 
j They  were  the  first  to  cry, — 

“ Hold  it  a fashion  and  a toy  in  blood, 

A violet  in  the  youth  of  pinny  nature. 

Forward,  not  permanent ; 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a minute, — 

No  more .“ 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor  distinguishes  expressly 
“the  play  of  boyhood,  of  simplicity  and 
innocence,  from  an  illusion  of  mind,  from 
persecution  and  death."t  The  monks  knew 
what  became  their  order,  and  also  what 
became  others  who  had  duties  to  fulfil  in 
social  life.  They  would  have  man  simple, 
affectionate,  magnanimous.  All  their  praises 
were  reserved  for  him  when  he  appeared 
“ natural,  vigorous,  and  elastic ; such  os 

* Dodd.  t Be  Vennstate  Mundi,  22. 
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Poetry  saw  him  first,  such  as  Poetry  would 
ever  see  him.'**  Within  the  cloister  too, 
all  shrouded  as  he  stands  in  robe  majestic, 
we  have  him  before  us  in  his  own  features, 
iu  his  own  dimensions  ; neither  cramped  by 
t systems,  nor  jaundiced  by  schools.  “Iti* 
j a great  gift  of  God  to  have  a magnanimous 
! heart,”  says  Antonio  de  Guevara,  speaking 
I not  as  conscious  of  having  in  his  veins  the 
; most  noble  blood  of  all  Castile;  but  as  a 
' friar  of  St.  Francis. 

I The  modems,  when  it  is  a question  of 
observing  monks,  have  that  defective  vision 
, which  distinguishes  some  nations  generally, 
to  whom  the  power  of  correctly  drawing  the 
human  figure  is  denied.  A cowl  or  cord  of 
holy  Francis  seems  to  have  the  power  of 
distorting  the  conjoined  image  on  their 
retina;  so  that  many,  misled  by  their  report, 

. will  be  8ur])rised  to  bear  that  monasteries 
contained  men  whoso  countenance  and  form 
corresponded  to  this  nobleness  of  the  heart 
I within.  Yet  such  was  the  fact.  The  monk 
I was  often  like  the  Homeric  hero, — 

I ' ^(OTOV  itJV  Tf  dffMS  Tf 

rwi»  Aomiwv .f 

If  I were  to  desire  to  praise  the  beauty  of 
his  person  and  countenance  from  his  boy- 
hood,” says  Paschasins  of  St.  Adalhard,  I 
could  not  do  it  justice;  but  doubtless  all 
flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  iu  glory  like  the 
flower  of  grass;  but  the  virtue  of  Christ, 
which  always  flourished  in  him,  remains  for 
ever.”  Peter,  abbot  of  Monni-Cassino,  a 
monk  from  a child,  and  of  the  most  holy 
manners,  was  of  such  an  angelic  counten- 
ance and  majestic  air,  that  when  the  Em- 
peror Henry  came  to  that  house  he  was  so 
struck  that  the  chronicler  of  the  abbey 
thought  it  proper  to  record  it.  J In  ascribing 
this  sweet  and  tender  disposition  to  the 
monks  as  fulfilling  the  type  of  their  institu- 
tion, we  have  not  been  separating  ideas  from 
facts,  indulging  in  empty  speculations  and  a 
disregard  of  truth.  Let  the  following  illus- 
trations serve  to  convince  the  reader.  Of 
Noiker  Balbulus  we  read  expressly,  that 
“he  desired  to  lead  a life  of  celibacy  on 
earth,  and  preserve  fraternal  love  for  all 
men ; rather  than,  with  an  eye  of  sus- 
picion, to  cherish  partialities  and  haired.”§ 
To  Notker  Labeo  we  find  this  testimony : 
“Nostrs  memoriae  bominnm  doctissimus  et 
beDignissimus.”||  Bertram,  abbot  of  St. 

* Landor.  f xxir.  17. 

1 Lib.  ii.  cap.  xciii. 
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Godehard,  in  Hildesheim,  was  never  ap- 
proached by  any  one,  says  a monastic  his- 
torian, though  it  was  only  a poor  boy  or  a 
rustic,  but  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand 
to  take  his.*  Of  blessed  Berthold,  the  first 
abbot  of  Garsien,  an  old  writer  says,  “he 
was  of  such  simplicity,  that  he  used  to 
speak  to  little  hoys  as  if  they  were  old  men, 
and  used  to  win  them  so.”f  Benignity 
is  the  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
Krluin,  abbot  of  Gemblou,  in  the  time  of 
King  Otho,  as  described  iu  verse  : — 

**  Sinccro  Dominum  corde  sequi  stnduit. 

Quam  palicns,  cl  quam  dulcis,  quantumque  be* 
nigniis ; 

Alloquio  blandus,  mira  gravitate  modestoi : 

Mitis  crat  cunctU,  anavis,  piua,  

Quern  mccslum  vldit,  quern  trlstem,  quemqae 
dolenlem 

AflTatu  dulci  misrenlia  pectora  mulcens:*’^ 

as  also  in  that  of  Halynardus,  abbot  of  St. 
Benign,  in  the  tenth  century,  who  “dis- 
charged every  office  with  zeal  and  gentle- 
ness, giving  no  ofTence  to  any  one,  that  his 
ministry  should  not  bo  blained.”§  If  St. 
Bonaventiira  ever  saw  any  one  sad,  be  could 
never  rest  till  he  had  consoled  him,  and 
made  him  joyous.|| 

“He  knew  bis  soothing  words  to  weave  with  skill; 
Of  all  my  madness  told  ; 

Then  slowly  from  my  brain  the  darkness  roll’d, 
My  thoughts  their  due  array  did  rc*asaume, 
Thro’  the  cnchantroents  of  Uiat  hermit  old ; 

Now  cheeringly. 

Though  he  said  little,  did  he  speak  to  me, — 

' It  is  a friend  beside  thee, — take  good  cheer ; 
Poor  victim,  thou  art  now  at  liberty  !*  “ 

Thus  did  the  monk  practise  the  precept  of  St. 
Columban,  " Pro  misero  miserans  lactymas 
effunde  sodali."if 

Let  us  bear  the  friar  speak,  in  his  sweet 
simple  wav.  “St.  John  slept  on  the  bosom  of 
Jesus  before  he  wrote  his  Gospel,"  says  the 
Franciscan,  Antonio  de  Guevara,  “whence  we 
may  collect  that  wo  shall  leant  more  secrets 
sleepiuft  near  our  Lord,  than  studying  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  world.  The  science 
we  learn  depends  on  the  school  where  we 
study.  I say  this  from  ex[>erience : for  in 
the  school  of  the  world  I only  learned  to 
play  the  fool ; in  that  of  Satan  I only 
learned  malevolence  ; in  that  of  the  flesh  I 

• BodonU  Chron.  ap.  Lcibnili,  it. 
t Vita  cjus  ap.  Pea.  Script.  Rer.  Anat.  ii. 
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^ only  learned  to  sin ; in  that  of  men  I only 
learned  to  hate ; but  in  thine,  O my  God  ! 
I have  only  learned  to  love.  In  this 
wretched  world  the  moment  that  a poor 
sinner  falls,  he  is  detested  and  shunned  by 
all,  as  if  no  one  else  was  accustomed  to  sin ; 
but  I assure  you,  if  all  those  who  have 
sinned,  and  who  glory  in  having  sinned, 
were  dead , there  would  be  no  occasion  to 
build  many  houses,  nor  to  sow  much  com. 
But  it  is  not  so  in  the  house  of  God  ; for 
what  was  snuffed  used  to  be  placed  in 
basins  of  gold,  to  show  that  we  ought  not 
immediately  to  defame  the  sinner ; for  if 
God,  who  is  the  most  injured,  pardons,  it  is 
not  reasonable  that  another  great  sinner 
should  condemn  his  brother.  This  is  the 
difference  between  serving  God  and  the 
world ; that  in  the  bouse  of  the  world  many 
services  are  forgotten  for  one  offence,  and 
that  in  the  house  of  God  many  offences  are 
pardoned  for  one  service."*  Then  preach- 
ing before  the  emperor,  Charles  V'.,  in  I.ent, 
on  the  conversion  of  the  good  thief,  after 
remarking  that  he  remained  three  hours  on 
the  cross,  and  Judas  three  years  in  the 
apostleship,  he  exclaims,  “O  secret  judg- 
ments of  God  1 that,  after  thirty  years  spent 
wickedly  in  the  world,  this  thief  should 
satisfy  God  in  the  three  hours  that  he 
was  good  upon  the  cross,  and  that  these 
three  hours  should  serve  him  more  in  stead 
than  three  years  of  apostleship  served  Judas. 
Truly  in  the  house  of  God  good  thieves 
receive  more  honour  than  bad  emperors. 
What  faith  was  here  1 Taith  had  Abraham, 
but  it  was  when  God  spoke  to  him  from 
heaven;  faith  had  Isaac,  but  it  was  from 
having  seen  God  in  his  majesty : faith  had 
Moses,  but  it  was  from  the  vision  of  the 
burning  bush : faith  had  Ezechiel,  hut  it 
was  from  haring  seen  God  surrounded  with 
I seraphim : whereas  this  good  thief  saw  no 
miracles,  and  yet  believed,  railing  him  I.ord 
whom  ho  saw  upon  the  cioss ; and  how 
wondrous  was  his  reward  ! for  we  daily  see 
men  rob  in  childhood,  in  youth,  in  old  age, 
and  even  to  the  gibbet;  but  only  of  this 
thief  do  we  read  that  he  robbed  on  the 
gibbet,  and  what  he  took  was  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  O good  Jesus,  O love  of  my 
sonl,  if  you  permit  me  with  such  a thief  to 
be  a thief,  I promise  and  swear  to  steal  not 
an  apple  like  Adam,  nor  idols  like  Rachel, 
nor  a flask  like  David,  nor  a golden  rod  like 
Achior,  nor  grapes  like  the  men  of  Moses, 
but  thyself.  Lord  ; for  having  found  such  a 
booty,  was  this  thief  made  for  ever  happy. 


Cain  oflered  to  God  fruits,  Abel  lambs, 
Noah  sheep,  Abraham  pigeons,  Moses  in- 
cense, David  gold,  Jephtha  his  daughter, 
and  Aaron  his  son,  but  the  good  thief  offered 
his  own  heart ; so  that  no  one  should  marvel 
that  I magnify  him  thus.  For  if  I am 
asked  what  did  he  offer,  I will  demand  in 
my  turn  what  did  he  reserve  ? He  that  was 
of  old  called  the  God  of  vengeance,  is  now 
named  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  indeed 
justly  ; since  be  pardoned  St.  Matthew  his 
publican  manners,  the  Magdalen  her  vani- 
ties, the  Samaritan  her  adulteries,  the  thief 
his  robberies,  St.  Peter  his  denials,  and  the 
Jews  his  death.  O good  Jesus,  O love  of 
niy  soul,  let  me  ever  remember  that  thy 
Father  is  no  longer  called  the  God  of  ven- 
geance, but  that  Father  of  mercies  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be  henceforward  bis  name." 

All  persons  conversant  with  the  monastic 
character  will  admit  that  one  can  recognise 
it  in  every  line  of  this  passage.  Had  1 not 
reason  then  to  say  that  monks  were  skilled 
to  cherish  the  love  of  men,  whatever  might 
be  their  faults  1 In  regard  to  persons  who 
were  obnoxious  to  censure,  it  was  expressly 
prescribed  to  them  to  show  indulgence  and 
liberality. 

“When  the  brethren  go  forth,  two  by 
two,  frotn  the  convent,"  says  the  rule  of  the 
Minims,  “and  see  men  clothed  in  soft 
raiment,  and  feasting  delicately,  they  must 
not  despise  nor  judge  them,  but  let  each 
one  judge  himself."* 

A minor  friar,  who  used  to  commend  him- 
self to  the  prayers  of  every  one,  mot  a 
woman,  who  was  a sinner,  at  the  city  gate, 
and  asked  her  to  pray  for  him.  " Father," 
I she  said,  “how  can  the  prayers  of  such  a 
woman  as  myself  profit  you  ?"  “Nevertbe- 
j less,"  he  replied,  "pray  for  me,  such  as  you 
I are.  and  ]>erchanco  your  prayer  will  proflt 
both  you  and  me."  She  was  converted  by 
these  words  ; she  rose  up  contrite,  confessed 
her  sins,  and  led  a holy  life  ever  afterwards. 

“ Let  us  attend  to  the  judgment  of  the  love 
and  promise  of  God,"  said  that  friar  with 
St.  Augustin;  “What  is  the  earnest  we  have 
received  ? We  hold  the  death  of  Christ : 
we  hold  the  blood  of  Christ.  For  whom  is 
he  dead  ? For  the  good,  for  the  just  ? Nay, 
Christ  died  for  sinners.  Let  human  fragi- 
lity take  courage  then  : let  it  not  despair."! 
Every'  fibre  of  spiritital  pride  was  eradicated 
from  the  heart  of  monks.  Theperaonal  humi- 
lity which  breathes  in  their  looks  breaks  out 
where  one  might  least  look  for  it,  as  may  be 
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witnessed  in  the  prologue  to  the  chronicle  of 
Bohemia  by  Neplacho,  abbot  of  Opalovic, 
which  is  most  aifecting  from  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  prays  for  spiritual  illumina-  | 
tion.*  How  well  the  cloister  was  guarded  ! 
from  this  insidious  enemy  may  be  learned 
from  tbe  work  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross, 
on  the  obscure  night  of  the  soul ; in  which 
he  alludes  to  "those  novices  who  receive 
impressions  of  a secret  pride  from  things 
holy  and  divine ; judging  others  in  their 
heart;  being  animated  by  a malignant  spirit  i 
to  good  actions,  in  order  to  become  more 
proud,  eager  to  meet  with  persons  who  will 
praise  theiii,  and  abhorring  like  death  all  who 
seem  to  regard  them  with  indifference.-f- 
St.  Bonaventura  shows  that  when  monks 
hear  other  persons  calumniated,  they  are  to 
speak  in  their  defence,  and  never  to  sanction 
such  conversation. J “It  is  a thing  full  of 
peril,”  they  say,  with  Peter  of  Blois,  “ to 
entertain  any  sinister  suspicion  against  a 
man  ; therefore,  the  apostle  to  the  Romans 
says,  * Infirraum  in  fide  assumite,  non  in 
disceptationibus  cogitationum.’  ”§  A cer- 
tain Spanish  nobleman  drew  on  himself  a 
letter  of  reproach  Irom  the  Franciscan, 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  for  having,  as  the 
friar  says,  unbaptized  a recent  convert,  pre- 
tending that  he  was  a counterfeit.  " Certes, 
seignior,  you  acted  neither  as  a knight, 
nor  a courtier,  nor  a Christian,  in  styling 
the  other  day  Cidy  .4bdicarin  ‘moor  and 
miscreant.'  What,  are  you  the  God  of 
whom  the  prophet  says,  * Scrutans  corda  et 
renes  ?'  to  discover  that  this  convert  is  not  a 
true  Christian  i*  In  all  things  external 
he  appears  as  good  a Christian  as  your- 
self ; and  be  assured  that  God  alone  can 
determine  who  will  be  saved  and  who  lost.” 
This  was  enforcing  the  lesson  taught  by  St. 
Jerome,  who,  when  certain  objectors  were 
for  fastening  a sense  to  his  words,  which  he 
disavowed,  replied  that  he  preferred  the 
negligence  of  the  old  Christiana  to  tbe  ob- 
scure diligence  of  such  censors. ||  The 
pacific  atmosphere  of  monasteries  was  not 
fiivourable  to  the  latter,  as  Abeillard  found, 
happily  for  himself,  when  be  was  sent  to 
make  a retieat  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Medard, 
where  the  monks  evinced  such  displeasure 
at  the  narrow  jealousies  of  tbe  half-learned, 
who  were  for  detecting  error  in  all  his  words ; 
and  at  tbe  present  day  one  finds  no  where 
men  more  truly  liberal  and  delicate  in  their 
judgment  than  in  monasteries,  where  the 
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desire  ever  is  to  give  to  all  men  honour,  and 
to  genius  and  merit  of  any  kind,  though  iu 
avowed  adversaries,  whatever  praise  may  be 
its  due.  Tbe  monastic  writings  abound 
with  instances  of  this  liberality  ; but  I shall 
only  cite  the  single  example  of  Sigebert  of 
Metz,  who  in  the  tenth  century  was  a light 
not  only  to  monks  but  to  all  the  clergy, 
who  flocked  to  him  from  evety  side.  "HLs 
memory  is  still  sweet,”  says  an  historian, 
*'  to  matiy  who  remember  bis  wisdom.  He 
was  most  dear,  not  only  to  the  Christians 
but  also  to  the  Jews  of  that  city,  because  he 
was  able  to  distinguish  the  Hebraic  truth 
from  other  additions ; and  to  what  they  said 
according  to  the  Hebraic  truth  be  would 
always  assent.  Upon  coming  to  Gemblou 
he  freely  instructed  many,  who  came  to  him, 
of  his  elders  and  superiors  in  dignity.  This 
piudent  man,  while  of  much  gravity,  was 
not  of  indiscreet  austerity,  but  was  to  all, 
as  things  demanded,  of  discreet  moderation  ; 
for  the  reading  and  meditation  of  the  divine 
Scripture  greatly  occupied  him ; and  yet  the 
daily  celebration  of  mass  and  devout  prayer 
to  God  were  his  first  concern.”* 

Tbe  monks  were  accustomed  to  the  hand, 
in  the  sense  ascribed  to  the  word  mansuctus 
by  St.  Beniardine  of  Sienna ; " accustomed 
to  sufler,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil."  They 
had  that  mildness  of  heart  in  which  he 
makes  beatitude  to  consist,  their  maxim 
being  always  that  of  St.  Augustin,  “ Melius 
cst  dubitare  de  occultis,  quam  litigare  de 
incerlis.”  Su  Thomas  says  that  this  meek- 
ness prepares  man  for  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and,  as  Touron  observes,  "when  he 
wrote  those  words  he  had  had  a long  expe- 
rience of  their  truth."  Hear  how  tbe  monk 
of  St.  Gall,  Noiker  Balbulus,  is  described  : 
"The  meekest  of  men,  in  gentleness  of 
spirit,  and  in  peace  of  heart  always  walk- 
ing.”+  One  of  the  three  Notkers  of  St. 
St.  Gall  being  deficient  in  regard  to  this 
monastic  feature,  though  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  his  age,  has  nevertheless,  in  con- 
sequence, come  down  to  us  stigmatized  with 
a reproachful  epithet.  J He  had  been  seen 
angry.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that 
the  monastic  meekness  has  always  struck 
observers  when  they  visited  a convent.  The 
same  traveller  I lately  cited  remarks,  that  in 
the  manners  of  the  monks  of  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  there  was  a mixture  of  dignity 
and  humility  which  could  not  fail  to  interest. 
Mabillon  says  that  he  publishes  the  account 
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of  his  travels  in  Germany.  “ non  sine 
aliquo  pudorc  adding,  “Neque  cuiin  ii 
sumus.  quonim  facta  vel  itinera  reipublica: 
litterariie  scire  intersit;”*  and  Trithemius 
apologises  for  writing  his  own  life  by  say- 
ing, that  “ there  are  many  things  he  has 
sutfered,  of  which  the  memoiy  can  produce 
a contempt  for  the  world  and  a desire  of 
dissolution  from  this  prison  of  the  body.”f 
In  the  monastic  humility  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious,  and  no  one  could  deceive 
or  imitate  it  without  possessing  it.  One 
evening  St.  Benedict  was  taking  his  repast, 
and  a certain  noble  youth  stood  holding  a 
candle  before  him.  The  saint  knew  that 
this  youth  secretly  murmured,  as  if  dis- 
dainful of  such  service ; so  he  said  to 
him,  “ Signs  cor  tuum  frater,  signs  cor 
tuum then  ho  ordered  the  light  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  hand,  and  desired  him  to 
sit  down  in  peace.;  In  general  their  whole 
style  savours  of  men  who,  at  the  elevation, 
kiss  the  pavement  of  the  church. 

But  it  will  be  said  perhaps,  the  monk 
after  all,  generally  s|>eaking,  is  not  a learned 
man,  a man  of  Icttere : he  is  not  distin- 
guished as  an  author  or  an  orator.  I’ro- 
bably  not.  But,  without  alluding  here  to 
the  facts  which  demonstrate  that  the  con- 
trary was  often  true,  let  us  take  occasion 
to  show  how  this  very  observation,  which 
may  seem  to  furnish  ground  for  disdaining 
monks,  ought  to  be  turned  to  their  praise. 
For,  supposing  that  the  type  in  general 
was  that  expressed  by  Villani,  the  historian, 
where  ho  says  “ he  was  a man  of  good  life 
and  little  knowledge,”  whether,  because  he 
receives  no  consolation  of  science  but  from 
God,  will  he  remain  without  consolation 
and  inglorious  ? Is  it  a small  gloty  that 
ho  has  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  love, 
and  the  will  to  die  for  them  ?j  You  say 
he  is  ignorant  of  literature.  Louis  of 
Blois  would  not  abandon  his  defence  on 
that  ground,  but  would  reply,  •'  Utilis  satis 
est  simplicitas,  per  quam  melius  conserva- 
turhumilitas.”  “ It  may  be  often  doubted.” 
says  Cardan,  “whether erudition  conduces 
to  happiness  ;"||  and  as  often  whether  it 
tends  to  promote  wisdom  or  goodness.  1 1 
is  not  knowledge  that  makes  men  happy  ; 
it  is  the  quality,  tlie  subjective  state  of 
knowledge.  “ Knowledge  and  wisdom,” 
says  the  poet,  “ far  from  being  one,  have 
ofttimes  no  connexion ;”  and  it  was  an 
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observation  of  the  ancients  that  man  might 
be  0(Xd/34/3Xoe  ^tdXAor  $ ^tXdao^NW.* 

“A  multifarious  reading,  tasted  at  the 
edge  of  the  lips,”  says  Wibald,  abbot  of 
Corby,  “ plea.ses,  but  does  not  feed  the 
mind.  There  is  a certain  avarice  in  science 
by  which  also  ourfirst  parents  were  tempted. 

• Kritis  sicut  dii,  scientes  bonum  et  malum.’ 
Many  things  are  learned,  not  that  we  may 
become  better,  but  prouder.”!  “ For  the 
sake  of  guarding  humility,”  says  Eckehard 
Minimus,  dean  of  St.  Gaul,  speaking  of 
the  monk  of  that  abljey,  Nolker  Balbulus, 
“ though  he  wa-s  most  learned  and  pro- 
found in  science,  he  always  applied  more 
to  the  Psalter  than  to  other  books.”;  Many 
instances  can  show  how  well  the  monks 
were  read  to  reason  against  reading.  “ The 
highest  wisdom,”  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ is 
not  to  read  Plato,  nor  to  disengage  the 
subtleties  of  Aristotle,  but  to  love  Christ, 
to  serve  Christ,  and  in  this  most  grateful 
and  fniitful  serviee  willingly,  efficaciously, 
faithfully,  and  finally,  to  remain.  Thus 
did  and  taught  Paul ; thus  did  and  taught 
Bernard  ; of  whose  science  you  must  be 
imitators,  if  you  would  share  in  their  beati- 
tude.”§  The  Master  of  the  Sentences 

.speaks  to  the  same  effect,  saying,  “ There 
are  some  things  of  which  the  knowledge 
does  not  bring,  nor  the  ignorance  prevent 
salvation  ; and  perhaps  ignorance  of  such 
things  is  no  dcfi.-ct.  "|1 

There  is  a peace  resulting  from  science, 
a false  peace,  which  the  discipline  of  true 
peace  would  discountenance ; such  is  the 
calm  and  self-content  of  those  engaged  m 
mere  human  sciences,  without  a divine 
direction ; as  when  Ulysses  came  to  the 
Syrens,  who  promised  knowledge.  Homer 
says,  that  immediately  the  winds  ceased, 
and  that  there  was  a great  calm,  and  that 
the  demon  pacified  the  waves.'!  Thus  does 
he  ap[«*ase  the  workings  of  the  troubled 
mind,  by  promising  natural  truth.  But 
the  monks  knew  that  the  true  peace  could 
only  be  found  in  that  wisdom  which  is 
sanctification  and  redemption;  following 
St.  Paul,  who  knew  nothing  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified;  for  all  other 
wisdom  without  that  they  knew  to  be  “in- 
flation and  perdition,  a school  of  which 
they  could  not  be  disciples."** 

I.iipiis,  abbot  of  i'errers,  gives  a letter 
to  a monk  who  was  about  to  travel,  in  order 
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that  he  may  present  it  to  those  who  niiglit  | u Judgment  and  so  quick  a discernment, 
require  bis  testimonials;  in  which,  after  and  (iod  had  given  him  so  much  grace  and 

begging  that  favour  may  be  shown  him,  he  ; light,  that  he  knew  perfectly  Uie  whole 
I adds  this  testimony  “For  though  he  is  ; depth  and  extent  of  his  profes.sion ; and  as 

j ignorant  of  letters,  the  commandments  of  | he  had  a right  heart  and  a right  will,  and 

God,  which  he  does  not  read  in  a book,  he  i as  ho  loved  Jesus  Christ  with  an  ardent 
shows  in  his  works,  so  as  to  merit  from  all  j love,  so  did  He  serve  him  for  a guide. 

I with  whom  he  converses  not  alone  love  but  ‘ Lueorna  pcdibus  ineia  verbum  tuuin. 

I veneration."*  Now  this  is  the  type  ol  the  Neither  the  wisdom,  then,  nor  the  goodness 

I monastic  character,  when  void  of  learning,  of  monks  were  compromised  by  such  dc- 

I Let  us  beg  to  be  presented  to  some  who  ficicncy.  Goldast,  in  the  dedication  of  his 

' realize  it.  “Hero  is  our  Gerard,  then,”  collection  of  old  German  historians,  writ- 

says  a monk  of  Cluny,  “born,  indeed,  not  ten  by  the  monks  of  St.  Gaul,  uses  these 

of  the  most  noble  parents,  and  not  so  im-  remarkable  words.  “The  materials  are  good, 

bued  with  letters,  but  that  there  are  many  if  the  workmen  should  not  be  great  artists, 

more  learned  than  he ; but  1 know  no  man  yet  are  they,  I believe,  excellent  in  piety, 

of  such  faith.  It  is  now  thirty  years  sime  if  hss  so  in  regard  to  letters;  nor  do  1 

he  built  a small  monastery  in  his  native  think  that  any  one  can  he  found  so  igno- 

and  being  on  the  public  way,  no  mortal  rant  of  all  things,  who  would  not  study  to 

village,  dedicating  it  to  St.  Mary  of  Charity  be  rather  better  than  more  learned  from 

passes  by  who,  however  he  may  dissemble,  these  books,  to  acquire  good  morals  rather 

does  not  experience  that  Gregorian  pro-  than  elegance  of  diction,  to  correct  vices 

cept,t  ‘ Quod  hospites  non  solum  sunt  in-  rather  than  expressions.  Truly  we  might 

vitandi  sed  etiam  trahendi,'";  “Lately,"  desire  in  the  words  of  Plautus  a return  of 

says  Peter  of  Blois,  “ I saw  a brother  of  the  their  ancient  manners  ; but  some  one  per- 

Carthusian  order,  Gerard  by  name,  who  haps  will  exclaim, ‘What manners?  Doyou 

above  all  things  has  desired  to  die  for  tlie  desire  monastic  manners,  which  all  these 

last  seven  years,  saying  always  with  the  writers  instil,  who  cannot  even  teach  us 

prophet,  ■ Educ,  Domine,  de  carcere  ani-  to  approximate  to  prudence  ? The  gods 

mam  meam.’  His  wish  was  to  be  dissolved  avert  such  madness  !'  If  prudence  be  the 

and  be  with  Christ.  While  we  used  to  ability  which  can  by  reason  distinguish 

sleep,  he  passed  the  night  in  prayer  and  good  from  evil,  truly  such  objectors,  if  they 

weeping,  longing  after  eternal  things ; and  choose,  may  take  examples  from  these 

though  a laic  and  illiterate,  he  had  written  writers.  ‘ But  they  were  abbots  !'  What 

in  his  heart  by  the  finger  of  God  the  science  then,  has  it  escaped  their  obsen’ation,  that 

of  life.  He  would  answer  concerning  the  in  the  whole  action  and  administration  of 

articles  of  the  Christian  faith  no  less  cir-  empire  abbots  flourished  among  the  princes 

cumspectly  than  if  he  had  spent  a great  of  tlie  same  empire  ?"f 
part  of  his  life  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  He  Cardan  himself,  we  may  infer,  would 
was  of  a truth  a condisciple  of  the  Apos-  give  tlie  palm  to  monks  rather  than  to  the 

ties,  and  of  him  who  said,  ‘ De  excelso  philosophers ; for  he  says,  “ No  one  of 

I misit  Dominus  ignem  in  ossibus  meis,  et  these  made  men  perfecUy  good,  but  the 

I erudivit  me.’  Ah  ! how  truly  learned  and  law  of  Christ  alone  makes  men  good."J 

I wise  was  he!  What  did  the  windy  loqua-  And  that,  too,  without  other  learning; 

I city  of  worldly  philosophy  profit  Aristotle  when  they  are  ready  to  say,  “Let  us  be 

I and  his  followers  ? Inflated  with  secular  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good,  but  gra- 

science,  they  knew  not  the  God  of  Sabaoth.  ciously  to  know  we  are  no  better."  “ A 

I Let  my  wisdom  and  philosophy  therefore  pacific  man,”  says  the  sage  of  cloisters,  “is 

! be  the  philosophy  of  brother  Gerard,  who  more  useful  than  a learned  man."  And 

had  nothing  in  his  mouth  and  in  his  heart  the  same  observation  was  made  by  the 

but  Christ  Jesus.  Let  my  philosophy  be  father  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  St. 

the  philosophy  of  Paul,  who  affirmed  that  Anselm,  who  says  that  “God  often  works 

he  knew  nothing  but  Christ  Jesus,  and  more  by  the  life  of  the  illiterate  seeking 

Him  crucified."!  Speaking  of  Father  Eu-  the  things  which  are  God's,  than  by 

thyme,  tlie  abbot  of  La  Trappe  says,  Al-  the  ability  of  the  learned  seeking  the 

1 though  he  had  never  studied  nor  received , things  which  are  their  own."!  On  the 
any  tincture  of  letters,  yet  he  bod  so  solid 
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other  hand,  we  must  not  suffer  the  sim- 
plicitT  and  humility  of  the  religious  to  lead 
us  into  error,  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
attainments.  We  must  remember  that 
theirs  was  what  Horace  calls  “ the  secret 
tracks  of  the  deceiving  life." 

“ Secretnm  iter  et  fallentis  temiU  Tihe.” 

The  poet  calls  “deceiving  the  world,” 
the  wise  and  happy  life  of  those  who 
live  and  die  so  obscurely  that  the  world 
takes  no  notice  of  them.  “ Hene  qui  latuit, 
bene  visit."  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
tlieir  secrecy  was  uninformed.  Each  mo- 
nastery, like  Rome  at  the  present  day,  bad 
its  mute  sages;  for  the  maxim  of  the 
monks  was,  that  “wisdom  is  of  use  to  him 
who  possesses  it,  even  if  it  be  hidden  from 
others."*  Cardan  surrounded  with  monks, 
found  that  the  name  of  philosophy  was 
sacred  ; but  they  had  taught  him  this  les- 
son, that  “ the  thing  necessary  was  not 
publicly  to  profess,  but  to  show  one's  self 
wise,  and  not  so  much  in  studies  as  in 
actions ; not  to  wish  to  overturn  laws,  to 
seduce  the  people,  to  contend  with  the 
ignorant,  to  take  glory  by  teaching,  but  to 
be  wise  in  secret,  to  lie  hidden,  and  to 
trust  in  just  deeds."!  Monks,  when  obliged 
by  charity  to  express  their  sense,  spoke  not 
that  their  hearer  should  bear  a good  opi- 
nion of  their  knowledge,  neither  did  they 
labour  for  a greater  esteem  than  might  in 
some  measure  draw  a belief  from  him  to 
do  himself  good,  and  not  to  grace  them. 
Petrus  Sutorua  shows  that  the  Carthusians 
do  not  even  desire  canonization,  all  their 
labour  and  intention  being  to  become  holy 
in  the  sight  of  God.;  Wadding  obsenes 
that  the  seniors  of  the  Franciscan  family 
cared  for  nothing  less  than  for  gaining  re- 
nown by  the  deeds  of  their  predecessors  :§ 
and  Touron  complains  of  the  extreme  neg- 
ligence in  all  ages  of  the  Dominicans  to 
collect  and  transmit  to  posterity  what 
would  have  conferred  honour  on  their 
order.!)  See  how  careless  monks  were  of 
fame.  In  the  eighth  century,  in  France, 
Prince  Charles,  snmamed  Tudides,  had 
for  his  confessor  a monk  of  Corby,  named 
Martin,  who  encouraged  him  to  make  a 
holy  death.  Mabillon  complains  that  in 
the  annals  of  the  Francs  he  is  only  desig- 
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nated  by  these  words,  “Anno  nccxxvi. 
Martinus  mortuus  est;”  and  Adrian  Vale- 
sins  condemns  this  negligence  and  security 
of  the  Benedictine  annalists,  who  seem  to 
have  supposed  that  posterity  could  divine 
what  they  meant  Mabillon,  in  the  course 
of  his  elaborate  researches,  made  the  dis- 
covery of  this  Martin  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  an  abbey,  in 
which  he  read  as  follows  ; “ Anno  Decx-Wi. 
Martinus  mortuus  eat  Fiiit  autem  Mona- 
chus  in  Corbeia,  vir  vine  continentissiraa; 
et  adprime  eruditus,  quem  Karolus  Dux 
in  summa  veneratione  habuit,  et  peccata 
siia  ei  confiteb.stur."* 

The  sujiposition  that  men  can  be  philo- 
sophers without  being  authors,  seems  in- 
admissible to  our  men  of  letters,  who,  if 
they  had  b*>en  contemporaries  with  Pilate, 
would  not  have  left  him  the  monopoly  of 
writing  in  the  days  Of  the  Church's  greatest 
sorrow  : but  they  should  recollect  that 
Pythagoras  wrote  nothing ; for  it  was  from 
memory  that  Lysis  and  Archippus  com- 
posed a sum  of  his  philosophy  after  his 
death ; that  Thales  probably  wrote  nothing, 
and  that  Socrates  never  committed  his 
thoughts  to  writing:  which  facts  are  re- 
marked by  St.  Augustin,  in  answer  to  the 
pagans,  when  they  objected  that  Christ 
had  not  written.  “Authors  are  defective, 
like  all  artists,"  says  Novalis,  “and  only 
more  stubborn  than  others.  Among  authors 
by  profession  there  are  few  liberal  men, 
especially  when  they  have  no  other  sub- 
sistence but  their  writing.”!  Cardan,  who  i 
had  deep  thoughts,  seemed  sometimes 
ashamed  of  having  been  an  author  ; for  he 
says,  “ After  supper  such  a hatred  seized 
me  of  my  own  books,  as  well  as  of  others, 
that  I cannot  bear  to  think  of  them  or  to 
l)ehold  them.";  Monks  were  not  always 
authors ; but  their  intelligence  was  able  to 
divine  and  feel  the  force  of  the  old  Spanish 
maxim,  that  truths  fine-spun,  in  retailing  of 
which  so  much  of  authorship  consists  arc 
fooleries.  They  were  not  always  men  of  ^ 
genius;  but  when  they  were,  they  knew 
that  the  good  lives  of  their  less  able  brethren 
evinced  the  best  genius.  They  were  not 
like  the  sentimentalists,  who  write  so  fer- 
vently on  esthetics  or  the  poetic  beauties 
of  religion,  without  ever  imagining  that  it 
should  influence  their  daily  actions ; for 
to  their  genius  one  might  apply  the  words 
of  St.  Gregory,  where,  speaking  of  the  love 
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of  God,  he  says.  “ Quanto  ea  valeiitius 
attolliturad  sutnina,  tanto  potentius  recur- 
rit  ad  ima.”  Still  less  did  the  monks 
correspond  with  the  idea  of  high  intellec- 
tual merit,  when  the  talent  of  display 
before  tlie  public  is  made  to  be  its  criterion. 
St.  Jerome  defines  a philosopher  as  “ an 
animal  that  feeds  on  glory.”*  This  was 
not  the  type  of  monks ; for  an  everlasting 
life  rather  than  an  everlasting  memory 
was  what  they  sought,  as  Sulpicius  Severus 
says,  ••  Non  scribendo  aut  pugnando  vcl 
philosophando,  sed  pie,  sanclc,  religioseiiue 
vivendo."f  There  was  much  in  them, 
however,  that  would  have  pleased  the 
shepherd  king,  who  sent  back  the  messen- 
ger to  tell  his  countrymen  that  Cyrus 
despised  the  threats  of  men  who  had  a 
public  place  in  their  city  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  false  swearing  and  mutual 
deceit,  “ The  inhabitants  of  cloisters,” 
says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  “ investigate  the 
judgments  of  the  l.ord,  not  secular' judg- 
ments. They  keep  the  law  of  the  Lord  by 
living,  meditating,  and  loving.  In  that 
law  there  are  two  witnesses  heard,  life  and 
conscience,  two  judges,  meditation  and 
science,  two  counsellors,  the  love  of  our 
neighbour  and  the  love  of  God.”;  They 
had  rrothing  to  do  therefore  with  the 
hustings,  or  what,  in  the  babble  of  some 
now,  is  called  “the  platform or  with  the 
savage  buffooneries  of  men  who  think  that 
no  one  can  know  any  thing  of  philosophy 
without  having  dined  at  a London  tavern. 
“They  were  to  love,"  as  Hugo  of  St.  Victor 
says,  “ not  the  decrees  of  assemblies,  but 
the  secrets  of  mysteries ; to  meditate,  not 
the  Decretals,  but  the  Psalms  ; and  the 
monk  who  spoke  much  disgraced  his  sacred 
habit. ”§  If  one  of  the  poor  monks  of 
England  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  had 
been  drawn  from  his  cell  to  appear  before 
a public  assemlily.  he  might  have  apologised 
in  the  ironical  words  of  Socrates,  begging 
his  countiymeu  to  excuse  his  utter  want  of 
experience  and  art,  saying  that  he  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  more  than  seventy  years 
without  having  ever  appeared  there  before. 
“ Therefore  my  manner  will  be  unskilful, 
and  that  of  a foreigner.  So  then  excuse 
me  as  if  on  the  ground  of  my  being  a 
stranger  and  foreigner,  if  I speak  in  the 
tone  and  manner  to  which  I have  grown 
familiar. "11  We  may  describe  the  contrast 
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in  this  respect  between  the  monks  and 
the  sophists  of  tliese  latter  days  in  the 
very  words  of  Plato.  “ Our  hooded  men, 
whose  time  has  been  spent  in  the  study 
of  -wisdom,  when  led  before  public  tribu- 
nals. are  sure,  as  Socrates  says,  to  excite 
laughter;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  have  been  occupied  from  youth  in 
public  pleadings  and  such  affairs  seem  to 
contract  a manner  and  character  most 
opposite  to  that  of  jiersons  who  have  been 
bred  to  philosophy.  They  have  never  been 
accustomed  to  discourse  at  leisure  or  in 
peace  upon  any  questions.  They  always 
speak  in  a hurry ; for  they  know  there  are 
limits  in  time,  which  they  must  not  trans- 
gress ; and  tliey  plead  before  a despotic 
power,  whatever  may  l>e  its  form,  and  often 
concerning  life  and  death ; so  that  from 
all  these  causes  they  are  vehement  and 
acrimonious,  knowing  how  to  flatter  and 
deceive  that  power,  and  having  narrow  and 
false  souls ; for  servitude  deprives  them 
from  youth  of  enlarged  views,  and  straight- 
forward integrity  and  generosity,  compelling 
them  to  do  many  things  by  crooked  ways, 
involving  their  tender  minds  in  great 
dangers  and  terrors,  which  being  unable  to 
meet  with  justice  and  truth,  they  turn  to 
lying  and  to  retaliating  injury  for  iqjury, 
landing  and  twisting  many  tilings,  so  that 
they  grow  up  to  manhood,  having  no 
soundness  in  their  minds,  but  being  clever 
and  wise,  as  they  suppose.  As  for  the 
monks,  bred  to  philosophy,  all  is  different. 
In  the  first  place,  from  youth  they  do  not 
know  the  way  to  the  courts  of  council  or 
judgment,  or  to  any  public  assembling 
place  of  the  city.  They  neither  see  nor 
hear  any  of  the  laws  or  decrees,  but  as  for 
parties  of  society  or  festive  meetings, 
dinners  and  banquets,  with  music,  they  do 
not  know  in  a dream  how  such  things  pass. 
Whether,  also,  any  one  has  done  any  thing 
well  or  ill  in  the  city,  or  whether  injury 
has  been  done  to  any  one,  whether  man  or 
woman,  by  his  ancestors,  avr6i> 

\t\ri6tp  $ o!  floXdmjt  XeytS^mro 
of  all  this  they  knew  nothing ; since  it  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  gaining  reputation  that 
they  are  ignorant,  but  because  their  minds 
esteeming  all  these  things  little,  and  as  it 
were  as  notliing,  are  borne  aloft  above  the 
earth  and  occupied  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  universal  essence  of  things,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  such  matters.  Therefore 
when  forced  to  appear  before  a public  as- 
sembly they  appear  deficient  and  absurd  ; 
for  amidst  reproaches  they  have  nothing 
personal  with  which  to  reproach  any  one. 
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as  not  being  acquainted  with  evil  from 
never  having  paid  attention  to  it.  Being 
wanting  in  this,  they  will  be  laughed  at ; 
and,  moreover,  looking  upon  every  thing 
in  another  point  of  view  from  that  which 
the  multitude  takes,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
despised.  Property,  parentage,  power,  all 
are  estimated  by  them  in  relation  to  the 
whole  of  things.”*  Pardon  this  abstraction 
then  in  the  monks,  as  lovers  of  wisdom,  and 
be  not  surprised  thatthey.coiningfrom  their 
cloisters,  should  be  thus  diverted  by  their 
souls  to  look  and  move  always  upwards. 
For  this  was  to  be  expected  of  them.  Do 
you  think  it  strange  if  coming  from  the 
divine  visions  to  the  evils  of  men  they 
should  aiipear  weak  and  dim  of  sight  be- 
fore they  have  become  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  present  darkness,  being  compelled 
to  contend  concerning  the  shadows  of  jus- 
tice or  its  images,  and  to  discourse  of  them 
before  men  who  had  never  themselves 
seen  justice  ? Certainly  this  would  not  be  I 
strange;  for  the  eyes  arc  obscured  by  two 
transitions,  when  they  arc  directed  from 
light  to  darkness,  as  well  ns  from  darkness 
to  light.”!  Such  was  the  abstraction  of 
the  spiritual  ascetic  ns  described  by  Louis 
of  Bluis,  who  learns  to  leave  all  things  for 
the  love  of  God ; who  possesses  nothing 
with  a tenacious  affection  of  heart ; who 
adheres  to  no  visible  and  perishable  thing, 
to  no  mortal  creature ;;  who  may  say  of 
himself  in  the  poet's  words, 

**  I have  not  loved  tlie  world,  nor  the  world  me; 

I have  not  fl.vtter’d  ita  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 
To  ita  idolatries  a patient  knee, — 

Nor  coin’d  my  cheek  to  smiles, — norcried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  eeho ; in  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such  ; I stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  them;  in  a shroud 
Of  thoughts,  which  were  not  their  thoughts,” 

Such  was  the  ignorance  of  public  and 
political  affairs  of  the  monks,  who  were 
exprestily  forbidden  to  crave  for  nows,  which 
became  old  and  then  known  to  them.  " Be 
not  curious,”  says  St.  Bonaventura,  “ to 
hear  news  of  what  passes  in  tlie  world, 
which  may  distract  your  soul,  diminish 
your  devotion,  and  consume  yotir  time.’^ 
So  the  monk  in  Spenser  makes  this  reply — 

” Ah,  my  dear  son,  how  should,  alas!  a poor  old 
Man  that  lives  in  hidden  cell,  bidthog  his  beadcs 
All  day  fur  his  trespass  tell  tydings  of  war 
And  worldly  truuble.”|| 

• Thetptetus.  t De  Repub.  vii. 

I Inslit.  Spirit,  ii. 
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“To  purity  of  heart,”  the  monks  were 
told,  ” conduce  solitude,  silence,  study, 
prayers,  meditation,  and  the  wish  to  know 
nothing  resjiecting  the  state  of  the  world, 

‘ quia  sffipe  plus  nocent  mala  audita  quam 
bona  qua.1  sunt  in  libris  Iccta.'*  Hence  | 
when  certain  persons  came  one  day  to  the  J 
cell  of  the  Abbot  Stephen,  and  knocked  at  | 
the  door,  the  old  man  was  unwilling  to 
receive  them,  and  contrived  to  withdraw  I 
into  the  desert  without  their  seeing  him,  J 
not  returning  till  he  knew  that  they  were 
gone.”!  St.  Benedict  had  charged  monks 
who  return  from  a journey  not  to  bring 
back  with  them  rumours,  which  always 
cause  some  distraction.  In  fine,  obedience 
to  their  rule  disqualified  them  for  contend-  | 
ing  with  men.  They  could  not  employ  ! 
ridicule,  falsehood,  or  the  zeal  of  retaliation,  j 
They  could  have  no  chance,  unless  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  created  by  divine 
faith.  Hermippus  says  that  Demosthenes, 
when  a youth,  used  to  hear  Plato,  but  tliat 
one  day  os  he  went  to  him.  seeing  a great 
crowd,  he  asked  what  it  meant,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  hastening  to  hear  Callis- 
tratus,  an  orator,  and  that  having  turned 
aside  to  hear  him,  he  was  so  pleased,  that 
he  ceased  to  follow  Plato,  and  thenceforth 
attached  himself  to  the  rhetorician.^  There 
is  therefore  nothing  wholly  new  in  the 
choice  BO  often  made  in  later  times,  when 
men  prefer  the  sophist  to  the  monk. 

From  these  observations,  however,  we 
must  not  conclude  that  the  type  of  the 
monastic  character,  even  when  without  I 
learning,  was  deficient  on  the  side  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation.  “ Serino  datur  multis,  ^ 
animi  sapientia  paucis,”  said  St.  Columb- 
kill.§  This  last  the  mute  unlettered  monks  j 
might  claim.  When  monks  were  not  great 
readers,  they  might  themselves  be  read ; ] 
and  as  Fenelon  says,  it  is  better  to  be  a 
good  living  book  than  to  love  good  books.]|  | 
One  might  study  them  as  an  old  clasped  > 
volume,  to  imitate  their  style,  and  to  trea- 
sure up  their  obsenations ; for  from  their  ■ 
replies  on  various  occasions  much  true  ! 
wisdom  might  be  often  learned.  Thus  the 
historian  of  the  monastery  of  Villers  relates  j 
ditVerent  sayings  of  Walter,  Uie  tenth  abbot  j 
of  that  house,  which  had  been  diligently  I 
marked  by  the  brethren.1T  I 

“ What  does  it  avail,"  says  St.  Augustin, 

* Thom,  i Kemp,  de  Discip.  ClaosL 
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“ to  be  occupied  with  continual  study,  read- 
ing the  actions  and  writings  of  the  saints, 
unless  we  imbibe  their  justice  by  masticat- 
ing and  ruminating,  transmit  them  by 
glutination  down  to  the  depths  of  our  heart, 
considering  in  them  our  own  state,  and 
endeavouring  to  imitate  the  deeds  of  those 
of  whom  we  read  ?"♦  The  monk,  least 
learned,  conversant  with  his  breviary  alone, 
naay  be  said,  like  that  hoary  man  the  poet 
sings  of, — 

I **  To  have  spent  his  live-long  age 

In  converse  with  the  dead,  who  leave  the  stamp 
Of  cTcr-buming  thoughts  on  many  a page 
When  they  are  gone  into  the  viewless  damp 
Of  graves : — his  spirit  thus  became  a lamp 
Of  splendour,  like  to  those  on  whom  it  fed. ” 

Old  age  in  the  cloister  is  a theme  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  to  any  of  us,  though  it  is 
one  on  which  poets  and  philosophers  might 
discourse  most  sweetly.  “When  I was 
young,”  says  Abbot  John,  “ I used  to  go 
to  the  renowned  old  fathers,  to  be  blessed 
by  them,  and  to  be  edified. "f  Philosophers 
in  the  middle  ages  approved  of  this  custom. 
“My  fifth  observation,"  says  Cardan,  “was 
that  I should  respect  infinitely  old  men, 
and  bo  much  with  them.’“  It  was  to 
cloisters  that  these  deep  thinkers  repaired 
in  search  of  them,  where  especially  were 
old  men  who,  like  Cardan,  had  all  tlieir 
lives  long  been  " deep  observers ; attentive 
to  the  admonitions  of  God ; in  prosperity, 
piously  grateful;  in  adversity,  remarking 
how  every  thing  is  for  the  best,  at  least  to 
the  universal  oi^der;  and  convinced  that 
they  were  personally  remembered  by  God 
in  the  extremest  evils ; — who,  moreover, 

! had  always  set  great  value  on  time,  like 
: himself,  whetlier  riding,  eating,  in  bed,  in 
watching,  or  in  conversing : always  medita- 
ting something,  and  laying  up  something."§ 

' There,  too,  old  age  has  its  honour,  and,  as 
it  were,  its  festival,  on  the  beautiful  day  of 
the  Presentation  of  our  Lord ; when,  as 
1 we  read,  he  was  acknowledged  by  Simeon, 
j — “Sene  famoso,  annoso,  probato,  coro- 
nato,"  as  St.  Augustin  says.|j  As  if  it  was 
not  enough  to  have  the  testimony  of  angels 
and  prophets,  but  that  also  that  of  old  just 
men  was  required.  Shall  I cite  witnesses 
to  prove  that  in  this  respect  monasteries 
were  privileged  places  ? Then  hear  one 
who  knew  the  world  well,  and  who  ex- 
claims,— 

* Lib.  de  Seals.  Farad. 
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“ New  love  was  this — old  age  with  its  grey  hairs. 
And  wrinkled  legends  of  unworthy  things. 

And  icy  sneers,  is  nought ; it  cannot  dare 
To  burst  the  chains  which  life  for  ever  flings 
On  the  entangled  soul's  aspiring  wings. 

So  is  it  cold  and  cruel .“ 

“ Ah ! my  good  lord,  esteem  more  your 
prudence  than  your  old  age,”  says  the 
Friar  Antonio  de  Guevara,  writing  to 
Don  Alphonso  Espinel ; “ for  otherwise,  if 
you  begin  to  count  your  years,  there  will 
be  always  some  one  ready  to  count  your 
vices.”  How  many  in  the  world  come  to 
old  age,  as  Cephalus  significantly  says  in 
Plato,  verifying  the  ancient  proverb,  “ being 
filled  with  all  miseries  and  vain  regrets  !” 
But.  as  this  wise  and  happy  old  man  ob- 
serves, it  is  through  their  own  fault ; for 
with  all  men  of  just  lives, — tv  vy  woXX^ 

cipT/i-p  ylvfTtu  Kal  iXvvBtpia.  When  old  age 
is  miserable,  there  is  one  cause, — oi  v4 
ytjpas,  dXX'  6 rpdrror  ruv  ; for,  if 

they  are  orderly  and  cheerful,  old  age  is 
but  moderately  troublesome  or  painful ; 
but  if  not,  0 Socrates ! then  both  old  age 
and  youth  will  prove  difficult  to  such  a 
person.*  “Men  do  not  live  now  to  be  as 
old  as  formerly,”  said  Luther  mournfully, 
as  he  felt  himself  drawing  to  his  end.  We 
have  before  remarked  to  what  an  advanced 
age  the  monastic  discipline  tended  to  pre- 
serve men.  Independently  of  the  peace 
resulting  from  it,  which  no  doubt  was  a 
main  cause,  the  expansion  of  heart  pro- 
duced by  the  majestic  offices  of  the  choir, 
and  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  which,  as  Alibert  observes,  "is 
singularly  useful  for  the  physical  duration 
of  our  organs,"  c.xplain  the  fact  sufficiently ; 
which  is  avowedly  recognised  by  physicians, 
who  remark  constantly  that  among  monks 
old  men  are  generally  found.  One  of  these 
venerable  fathers,  who  had  outlived  three 
generations  of  men,  must  have  appeared 
to  a stranger  and  guest  as  did  Nestor  to 
Telemachus,  when  Uie  youtli  said  to  him, — 

Srtrrr  /mm  a6dvaros  IvdaXXrrcu  furapdaa&ai.\ 

He  must  have  been  esteemed  worthy  of 
reverence,  as  in  a true  sense  one  of  the 
immortals,  already  united  with  the  infinite 
and  eternal,  a living  witness  fulfilling 
the  prophetic  song  of  the  Church : " 0 
mors,  ero  mors  tua : morsus  tuus  ero,  in- 
feme.” For,  as  far  as  regarded  such  men, 
there  was  in  reality  no  such  thing  as 
death, — nay,  we  may  add,  no  such  thing 
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as  old  age,  in  the  unhappy  sense  of  the 
word  : though  there  was  a most  sweet  and 
peaceful  stale  provided, — different  indi’ed 
from  that  of  youth,  but  still  lighted  with  a 
smile  that  recalled  the  bliss  of  Paradise. 
Their  words  could  spell  bind  the  listener, 
as  the  tones  of  the  secret  bird  whom  the 
twilight  wakens : for  such  old  age  com- 
manded a religious  veneration ; since,  as 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  observes,  “ in 
proportion  as  man  approaches  to  his  end, 
so  much  more  is  he  deserving  of  honour, 
when,  having  God  alone  older  than  himself 
he  has  more  resemblance  to  Him  who  is 
styled  in  proj)hecy  ■ the  ancient  of  days.’  "* 
St.  Jerome  says,  that  in  old  men  all  other 
things  decreasing,  wisdom  alone  increases.! 
The  aged  monk,  comparing  his  age  with 
his  first  years,  could  say  of  himself,  in 
Homer's  words, — 

— — — — i)®ij  yap  votu  Kai  oZ&n  €Katrra 

fffdXd  Tf  mi  TQ  vapot  d'  m yrfiTiat  ya.* 

Such  old  age,  no  one  can  doubt,  exercised 
a great  power.  Even  men  of  the  external 
world  were  moved  by  it.  ‘‘  Its  counsels,” 
says,  a celebrated  diplomatist,  “ do  not 
wound,  because  it  extinguishes  rivalities  ; 
it  shocks  no  self-love  ; and  the  impression 
which  it  wears  of  exiierience  causes  in 
others  a diminution  of  confidence  in  their 
own  judgment.  Let  us  hope,”  he  con- 
tinues, “to  preserve  long  the  old  men 
whom  we  still  possess  where  we  meet ; they 
belong  to  times  of  which  nothing  el.se  n'- 
mains : their  presence  is  a continual  in- 
stniction  ; they  tell  us  to  take  time  in  all 
atlairs,  and  to  appreciate  all  things  without 
illusion.  In  their  long  career,  all  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  human  mind  have  been 
opened  to  them,  and  they  have  learned 
the  science  which  estimates  at  their  just 
value  botli  the  resistances  of  habit  and  the 
enterprises  of  the  imagination."  “I  ven- 
ture to  recommend  all  younger  mcmliers,” 
says  the  learned  Oliver,  speaking  of  the 
society  of  Jesus,  "to  revere  the  hoary  head, 
to  court  the  company  of  those  whose  wis- 
dom has  been  enriched  by  the  exjierience 
of  multiplied  years.  If  this  advice  were 
better  attended  to,  many  interesting  anec- 
dotes, and  points  of  valuable  information, 
which  elude  the  notice  of  general  history, 
would  often  be  perpetuated  by  tradition, 
and  transferred  to  record.”!  Yes,  when 
men  repaired  to  abbeys  in  the  ages  of 
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faith,  it  was  not  so  much  tho  antiquated 
slab  or  mouldering  column  that  tlicy  sought 
out  with  inquiring  eyes,  as  the  hoary  head,  I 
— tlie  father  whose  port  and  mien  bore 
mark  of  many  years,  and  within  whose 
e.yes  were  legible  chronicles  of  untold  an- 
cientness, such  as  Uantc  had  in  view  when 
saying, — 

" I saw  an  old  man  standing  by  my  side  ! 

Alone,  so  worthy  of  rev'ience  in  his  look,  I 

That  ne'er  from  son  to  father  more  was  ow’d.”*  I 

“ I have  seen  some  monks,”  says  St.  John  i 
Cliraaebus.  “ worthy  of  eternal  memory,  ! 
of  an  angelic  aspect,  hoary  with  venerable  : 
age.  of  profound  innocence,  and  full  of  I 
the  simplicity  of  wisdom ; not  insipid  or 
irrational,  like  the  old  men  of  this  world, 
bland,  meek,  placid,  joyful,  nothing  feigned 
in  them,  nothing  negiigent,  nothing  adul- 
terated, in  words  or  deeds.”!  Trithemius 
Ijcars  a similar  testimony  to  the  innocence 
and  patience  of  the  old  learned  monks  in 
the  Henedictine  order.;  It  was  in  monas- 
teries that  men  found  “the  heart  which 
had  grown  old,  but  had  corrupted  not.” 

It  was  there  that  they  found  the  equal 
to  that  great  Henry  Dandolo,  the  doge 
of  Venice,  in  1201,  of  whom  we  read,  i 
“ Jam  sencx  sed  vir  magnanimus.”!  John  i 
de  Monsterolio,  secretary  to  Charles  VI.,  i 
describing  his  visit  to  the  monastery  of 
CaroHloci,  near  Senlis,  says  that  the  abbot, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  ago  and  the 
sixtieth  of  his  profession,  was  erect  and 
active  as  a young  man,  joyous  and  benign 
to  every  one,  so  that  he  was  loved  by  all,  | 
proving  the  truth  of  Cicero's  remark,  that  | 
tire  vices  which  belong  to  many  old  men 
are  of  the  men  and  not  of  old  age : “though  I 
exempt  from  obligation,  himself,  he  says 
mass  every  day,  sings  in  tho  choir,  and 
dilfers  from  no  one  else  in  the  community 
excepting  that  what  otliers  do  from  obliga-  j 
tion  he  dot:s  through  devotion.”!  Monastic 
peace  not  being  exposed  to  peri.sh  when  ! 
monks  required  power,  superiors  lived  long,  I 
as  may  be  witnessed  in  those  of  Cluny ; of 
which  St.  Mayeul  boro  the  abbatial  crosier 
forty,  St.  Odilon  his  successor  fifty-six,  St. 
Hugo  sixty,  and  Peter  the  I’enerable 
thirty-five  years, — each  of  whom,  in  turn, 
performed  great  things.  What  must  have 
been  tlie  experience  of  such  men  1 How 
much  treasured  tip  in  their  minds  1 In 
general,  memory,  without  books,  was  a 
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fruitful  source  of  wisdom  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  was  to  ho  expected, 
— at  least  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  who  thought  that  its  seat  was  in 
the  heart,  with  the  afl'ections,  which  arc 
in  fact  inseparable  from  mind  ; for  which 
reason  tire  Homans  said  “rccordor,"  and 
, called  a wise  man  ‘•cordatum;"  whence 
! also  our  expression  came,  ••  to  learn  by 
heart."  The  Abliot  Animonius  had  leanted 
by  heart  both  the  Old  and  the  Xew  Testa- 
ment, as  also  a great  part  of  the  writings 
of  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Basil.  Orderic 
Vitalis  says  that  William,  a monk  of  the 
abbey  of  Ouches,  had  learned  by  heart  tlie 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, and  many  other  treatises  of  holy 
Scripture,  which  he  employed  in  his  daily 
discourse,  to  exhort  those  with  whom  he 
conversed.*  Pope  Paul  IV.  had  learned 
the  whole  Bible  by  heart,  as  also  the  works 
of  Galen;  and  Gregory'  III.  could  repeat 
the  Psalter,  without  missing  or  misplacing 
a word.f  Dominick  de  Mendoza,  brother 
of  Garsias  de  Loyaso,  confessor  of  Charles 
j V.,  and  also  a Dominican,  had  learned  by 
heart  all  the  Sum  of  St.  Thomas,  and 
had  made  an  abridgment  of  it  in  ver.se  to 
I help  his  memory.l  Stung  by  hearing  of 
j these  examples,  the  profane  scl)olars  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  recourse  to  strange 
I methods  in  order  to  obtain  results  in  the 
world  similar  to  these  in  the  cloister. 
Malumbra  was  said  to  have  anointed  him- 
self with  a certain  ointment,  which  he 
thought  could  impart  an  artificial  memory, 
but  which  drove  him  mad.§  The  memory 
of  monks  supplied  indeed  very  ditl'erent 
themes  from  that  of  such  men,  and  seemed 
to  verify  the  notion  that  its  seat  was  in 
their  heart:  for  they  remembered  best  what 
most  occupied  it, — their  faults,  to  lament 
them  ; the  virtues  of  others,  to  extol  them ; 
the  benefits  they  had  received,  to  repay 
them ; the  divine  mercy,  to  nourish  hope ; 
justice,  to  keep  them  watchful ; and  eter- 
nity, that  they  might  never  attach  them- 
selves to  what  passes  away.|| 

When  Hugo,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  wrote 
his  books  in  praise  of  memory,  of  “ holy 
memory,”  as  he  styles  it,  he  had  in  view 
the  power  of  commemorating  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Catholic  religion  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.^  Lord  William, 

* Lib.  iii.  > Draxel.  Anri  Fodiaa. 
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the  eleventh  abbot  of  Villers,  was  learned, 
we  read,  in  tlie  divine  law ; so  that,  in  the 
chapter,  he  would  produce  before  the  com- 
munity things  new  and  old,  exciting  the 
I hearts  of  his  hearei-s  to  a love  of  the  ccles- 
I tial  country.*  Halynardus,  abbot  of  St. 

I Benign,  made  archbishop  of  Lyons  in 
I 1015,  used  to  read  the  la«)ks  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  those  of  secular  wisdom,  and 
whatever  ho  found  usidul  in  them  he  used 
to  treasure  up  in  memory. f It  entered 
into  tlie  monastic  character  to  regard  as 
common  to  all  whatever  had  been  written 
by  any  author,  and  to  make  use  of  it  with- 
out fearing  tlie  literary  quarrels  which 
have  so  often  embittered  the  existence  of 
mere  secular  scholars.  Like  Aristotle  and 
Pliny,  the  monks  were  great  makers  of 
extracts  from  the  Imoks  they  read ; a cus- 
tom, to  prove  the  utility  of  which,  Drexe- 
lius  devoted  an  entire  volume.  Pasquier 
need  not  have  chai'ged  with  ingratitude 
Ives  de  Charlns,  for  co|iying  from  Bur- 
chard  without  narairig  him,  nor  Burchard, 
for  having  bonowed  from  Isidore : for  such 
plagiari.sm  in  the  cloister  was  deemed 
innocent,  by  men  who  were  dead  to  egotism. 
" We  are  like  dwarfs  mounted  upon  giants' 
shoulders,"  says  Peter  of  Blois  of  himself; 
"by  means  of  whose  stature  we  can  see 
farther  than  they.  The  treatises  of  the 
ancients  we  render  more  elegant,  by  sup- 
pressing what  was  become  obsolete ; and 
we  give  new  life,  as  it  were,  to  their  books 
which,  through  the  neglect  of  men,  had 
become  as  dead."l 

But  what,  above  all,  distinguished  the 
men  whose  disposition  was  fonned  by  the 
laws  and  spirit  of  the  religious  orders,  was 
the  unity  of  their  character,  the  consistency 
of  tlieir  manners  with  their  doctrine,  or, 
in  other  words,  tlie  fidelity  of  their  lives  to 
the  vocation  of  God.  “ Magna  res  est 
unum  hominem  agerc,”  says  Seneca.  No- 
tliing,  in  fact,  as  Do'  Maister  after  citing 
him  observes,  is  so  ditficult  as  to  be  always 
only  one  man, — without  inconsistencies, 
and  without  self-contradictions.  Whoro 
can  this  be  found  in  the  world  ? “ The 

truth  is,”  says  a keen  observer,  who  quite 
looks  tlirough  the  deeds  of  men,  “ there  is 
not  in  the  Chamber."  meaning  the  French 
Parliament,  “ a single  deputy  of  any  opinion 
who  is  consistent."§  Perhaps,  if  this  Timon 
were  to  travel  nortliwards,  he  would  not 
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have  a better  account  to  give  of  those  who 
compose  otlier  assemblies,  though  guarded 
by  every  privilege  excepting  that  of  moral 
dignity.  But  if  he  were  to  pursue  similar 
investigations  into  the  character  of  men 
cloistered  in  a religious  house,  his  testimony 
would  be  very  different : for  the  monk  was 
what  he  desired  to  find, — a man,  consistent, 
collected,  always  one,  the  same  unalterable 
friend  and  disciple  of  his  divine  Master. 
He  looked  at  each  action  of  his  own  life 
as  other  men  regarded  the  deeds  described 
in  books,  and  applied  his  religion  to  daily 
practice : according  to  what  St.  Thomas 
says,  " Conscience  is  nothing  else  but  an 
I application  of  knowledge  to  a certain  ac- 
I tion."*  The  monk  was  serious  and  in 
I earnest.  St.  Odon,  awakening  in  the 
I night  which  followed  his  ordination,  and 
seeing  for  the  first  time  the  stole  sus- 
pended to  his  neck,  began  to  weep.-f 
“Unity  is  good;  plurality,  evil,”  says 
Cardan ; " for  if  the  good  be  perfect,  it 
leaves  nothing  without  itself ; but  when 
there  are  many  things,  one  is  not  in  another, 
and  therefore  goodness  cannot  be  abso- 
I lute."I  The  one  thing  was  ever  in  the 
mind  of  monks,  and  hence  the  simplicity 
I of  their  goodness.  As  is  said  of  St.  Hugo, 
the  sixth  abbot  of  Cluny,  “ On  their  tongue 
I there  was  no  arrogance,  no  word  of  vanity  ; 

I but  all  holiness,  and  all  that  bespoke  tlie 
! monk.”§  Their  conversation,  like  their 
I books,  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  desert ; for  they  carried  with  them 
that  interior  solitude  of  the  mind,  which 
the  ascetics  said  was  more  necessary  than 
that  of  the  body,  lienee,  too,  that  tone 
of  Christian  dignity,  which  is  so  remark- 
able in  the  writings  of  Suger,  and  of  men 
like  him.  “I  have  resolved  to  take  no 
notice  of  your  insults,”  writes  Antonio  de 
Guevara  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  “esteem- 
ing more  my  profession  than  the  blood 
from  which  I descend ; being  convinced, 
that,  after  my  death  I shall  not  be  asked 
whether  I have  lived  as  a knight,  hut 
whether  I have  lived  as  a Christian.”  And 
to  another  correspondent,  who  inquired 
respecting  certain  local  antiquities,  he  re- 
plies, “ Being  a monk,  it  would  be  more 
fitting  for  me  to  inquire  respecting  the 
time  that  my  order  was  founded,  and  the 
country  to  which  the  glorious  St.  Francis, 
belonged,  than  to  know  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians entered  Spain,  or  the  Romans 
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took  Carthage.”  Thus  they  never  forgot 
themselves.  As  we  read  of  the  blessed 
Hartmann,  “whoever  looked  on  them,  as 
in  a mirror  might  learn  easily,  by  compar- 
ing them  with  other  men,  what  was  pleas- 
ing and  what  displeasing  to  the  eternal 
King.”*  Such  have  I found  the  meek 
Italian  friar,  whose  head  inclines  pro- 
foundly each  time  that  the  name  of  St. 
Francis  is  pronounced.  In  his  hood  he 
carries  devout  prints,  to  distribute  as  he 
walks  along ; he  has  a picture  for  one,  a 
smile  and  some  gracious  word  for  another : 
though  in  company  with  the  profane, 
thinking  no  evil,  diffusing  charity  by  his 
very  looks,  simple  as  a child,  recollected 
as  an  angel : for  he  does  aU  things  in  a 
spirit  of  prayer.  When  the  pious  priest 
found  St.  Benedict  in  his  cave  at  Subiaco, 
the  hermit  was  surprised  to  see  a man  | 
come  to  him  ; but,  before  he  would  enter  i 
into  conversation  with  him,  he  desired  ' 
that  they  might  pray  together.  They  then  ! 
di.scoursed  for  some  time  on  God  and  j 
heavenly  things.  Such  is  the  ceremonial 
still  in  use  in  the  holy  courts  of  monas-  | 
teries.  What  dignified  consistency  in  these  , 
sages  of  the  cloister  adhering  so  finnly  to 
God's  service,  and  showing  forth  Christ  in 
liveliest  portraiture ! After  once  seeing 
them,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  counterfeit 
who  goes  forth  to  preach.  "Who  is  this  { 
man,"  asks  Cardan,  "that  writes  words  I 
■ Ue  paupertate  toleranda?’  It  is  he  who,  I 
in  less  than  four  years  of  friendship  with  ! 
N'ero,  has  heaped  up  by  usury,  through  aU  i 
Italy,  and  by  the  testaments  of  widows, 
seven  million  five  hundred  thousand  gold 
crowns  !"f  When  monks  preached  on  such 
subjects,  there  was  no  danger  of  any  one 
being  at  tlieir  side  to  make  computations 
of  this  kind.  They  taught  noUiing  but 
what  they  had  long  practised,  and  hence 
the  sound  of  truth  was  mighty  on  their 
lips  ; for,  as  St.  Columban  said, 

“ Doctor  cht  magnua  factia  qui  quod  docet  ini- 
plet.” 

Monks,  devoted  to  religion  by  their  holy 
profession,  are  bound,  says  S.  Bonaven- 
tura,  “to  live  only  of  Jesus  Christ  and  for 
Jesus  Christ.”; 

But  how  shall  we  describe  what  the 
ascetic  terms  their  “ stupendous  familiarity 
with  Jesus  ?”  Whenever  these  true  friend 
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spoke  of  him,  their  soul  seemed  to  dilate 
beyond  her  proper  self.  We  read  of  St. 
John  of  the  Cross,  that  on  entering  a mo- 
nastery one  day,  and  passing  before  a cer- 
tain picture  of  Christ,  he  was  moved  by  it 
to  such  a degree,  tliat  ho  seemed  in  a 
rapture  to  those  who  observed  him.*  “ I 
speak  of  what  I have  seen,"  says  a Fran- 
ciscan, “for  there  is  a good  friar,  whose 
memory  is  greatly  honoured  throughout 
Italy,  who  could  not  say  a page  of  his 
breviary  without  being  in  a ravishment, 
and  I could  repeat  thousands  of  similar 
examples  of  ecstasy  from  our  chronicles."! 
The  monk  who  conducted  me  through  the 
library  of  Vallombrosa,  could  not  point  to 
a print  of  our  divine  Saviour  in  the  sepul- 
chre, without  kissing  it,  and  saying,  “ It  is 
to  Him  we  owe  salvation."  His  look, 
while  stedfastly  he  pored  upon  the  view, 
and  withal  his  tone  of  voice,  which  I can 
never  forget,  more  impressive  than  a thou- 
sand words,  formed  a fine  comment  on  the 
line  of  St.  Columban, 

“Optimus  eat  aninus  Christi  veafitua  amore.” 

In  all  these  instances,  the  soul  being 
disengaged  through  ardour  of  affection 
from  the  body,  had  no  need  of  a voice 
loudly  speaking  to  guide  her  ; but  as  the 
ancient  philosopher  says,  "the  smallest 
impulse  acted  upon  her,  as  a great  ship  is 
easily  turned  by  the  least  inclination  of  a 
narrow  rudder."  "I  believe,"  says  Peter 
of  Blois,  '•  that  the  poor  in  spirit  is  he  who, 
distrustful  of  himself,  and  denying  him- 
self for  Christ,  has  nothing  in  his  thoughts 
or  memory,  nothing  in  delectation  or  de- 
sire, but  Christ.”;  Then  we  should  have 
included  this  history  in  our  first  book  ; for 
such  were  the  monks.  Three  old  men 
came  to  Abbot  Stephen  to  speak  about 
what  was  useful  for  the  soul ; but  he  was 
silent.  They  asked  him,  “ Will  you  make 
no  reply,  father,  to  us  who  came  here  for 
utility?"  “Pardon  me,"  he  replied,  "all 
I have  I will  show  to  you.  Day  and  night 
I behold  nothing  but  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hanging  from  the  wood.”  The 
old  man  then  departed.§ 

What  St.  Dominick  recommended  most 
to  his  friars,  was  to  “speak  always  with 
God,  or  of  God.”  They  had  no  need  of  a 
long  manuscript  to  aid  them  in  the  pulpit 
When  brother  Thomasuccius,  a Francis- 
can, went  from  Italy  on  pilgrimage  to  St. 
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James  of  Com]X)stello,  he  took  nothing 
with  him  but  a staff' and  seven  ears  of  com 
in  his  hand,  to  contemplate  in  them  the 
seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost"* 

Speaking  of  brother  Euthyme,  the  Abbot 
De  Raney  says,  “ he  was  so  familiar  with 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  had  made  such 
just  and  spiritual  applications,  that  every 
one  who  approached  him  was  consoled  ; 
and  nothing  has  so  fully  convinced  me 
that  the  science  of  the  saints,  or  rather  of 
God  is  not  learned  by  books,  but  that  it  is 
only  God  who  can  infuse  it  into  the  heart, 
as  when  I saw  this  poor  monk,  who  had 
acquired  with  so  little  study  such  pure  and 
exalted  wisdom."  This  holy  man  says 
that  Dom  Razile  observed  with  the  strictest 
constancy  the  precept  of  the  apostle,  “If 
any  one  sjteak,  let  it  be  as  if  God  was 
speaking  by  his  mouth.”  Of  Dom  Ber- 
nard he  says,  “one  never  observed  in  him 
an  action,  word,  or  movement,  which  had 
not  Jesus  Christ  for  its  principle,  its  rule, 
and  its  end;”  of  another  monk,  “as  for 
me,  I feel  bound  to  declare,  as  a testimony 
I owe  to  tmth,  that  during  the  five  years 
he  has  passed  with  us,  I have  never  seen 
him  commit  an  action  that  was  not  con- 
formable to  our  holy  laws  and  of  Dom 
Kphrem,  “ I count^  him  rather  an  angel 
than  a man,"f 

“ Semper  in  ore  tuo  resunent  bona  verba  ealutia.” 

The  monks  to  the  letter  followed  this 
precept  of  St.  Columban,;  and  what  a 
chami  did  its  fulfilment  impart  to  their 
sacred  character ! To  use  the  Platonic 
language,  one  might  have  asked  how  was 
it  that  such  simple  men,  who  seemed 
unable  to  speak  or  give  an  opinion  on 
common  subjects,  should  in  an  instant 
become  so  eloquent  and  profound,  appearing 
to  waken  up  from  sleep,  when  there  was 
made  mention  of  our  Lord  ? The  reason 
was,  because  their  inspiration  and  depen- 
dence was  from  Him,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Socrates  says  that  the  faculty  of  the 
poetwas  from  Homer.  So  when  the  melody 
of  his  sacred  name  sounded  in  their  ears, 
immediately  they  awoke  op,  and  their  soul 
danced,  and  they  found  the  words  flowing 
to  them  in  abundance ; for  not  by  art  or 
learning  did  they  deliver  what  they  uttered 
concerning  Christ,  but  by  a divine  power 
enabling  them  to  proclaim  his  praises : 
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while  as  for  any  thing  else  they  paid  no 
regard  to  it ; so  when  any  one  mentioned 
the  adorable  name,  they  had  no  want  of 
words,  though  they  would  be  at  a loss  with 
regard  to  other  subjects.  “When  once 
Jesus  is  named,"  says  I’etcr  of  Blois,  “all 
names  of  antiquity  become  wearisome  to 
me.  Most  sweetly  sounds  the  name  of 
Jesus,  that  new  name,  the  name  of  Him 
who  said,  ‘ Behold  I make  all  things 
new.’ "» 

Thus  they  made  no  pretensions  to  pro- 
ficiency in  any  art,  though,  as  the  ascetic 
says,  “Magna  ars  est,  scire  cum  Jesu  con- 
versari nor  was  it  on  learning  that  they 
depended.  Their  mission  was  to  keep 
alive  on  earth  the  sacred  fire  of  divine  love, 
and  to  form  some  intennediate  link  in 
the  chain  of  spirits,  not  as  from  a personal 
choice  teaching  wisdom,  but  as  godlike 
men,  divine,  pouring  forth  what  they  re- 
ceived of  his  free  bounty,  who  had  made  them 
apt  for  ministry  so  high.  Still,  to  pursue 
the  parallel  in  Plato,  methinks  Apollodorus 
would  reserve  his  oars  for  them,  as  he  did 
for  his  old  master.  “When  I hear  others.” 
he  would  say,  “especially  your  smooth, 
polite,  or  money-making  men  discourse 
upon  such  topics,  I have  compassion  on 
them,  because  they  tliink  they  do  some- 
thing when  they  are  doing  nothing.”  His 
language  would  be  the  same  still  ; he 
would  be  disposed  to  criticise  himself  and 
every  one,  but  those,  who  become  the 
true  representatives  of  wisdom.f  And 
indeed,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  a 
Bernard  or  a Francis,  or  any  from  the  tribe 
of  lowly  ones  that  traced  their  steps,  whose 
marvellous  lives  deservedly  were  sung  in 
heights  empyreal,  can  we  wonder  at  such 
predilection  ? 

Thomas  de  Celano  condudea  his  por- 

*  Ssnn.  vi.  * Plato,  Coaviv. 


trait  of  the  seraphic  father  in  these  words: 

“ His  raiment  was  rough,  his  sleep  short, 
his  hand  liberal.  As  he  was  the  humblest 
of  men.  he  was  sweetness  itself  to  every 
one,  accommodating  himself  to  the  man- 
ners of  each  ; amongst  the  pious,  the  most 
pious ; among  sinners,  like  ono  of  them- 
selves.” What  would  it  have  been  to  have 
followed  this  blessed  man,  or  any  of  those 
who  resembled  him  through  life  ? To  have 
marked  how  sung,  how  combatted  these 
beautiful  souls  ? how  wandered  upon  earth, 
before  mounting  to  heaven,  tht>se  noble 
Christian  intelligences  ? If  since  the  time 
of  the  apostles,  tlie  Saviour  has  found  any 
who  have  followed  all  the  traces  of  his 
steps,  who  have  fulfilled  all  his  wishes,  and 
attached  themselves  to  Him  with  all  the 
force  and  ardour  of  tlieir  souls,  beyond  all 
dotibt  or  question  these  were  the  men. 

The  picture  which  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
gives  of  ndigious  men  when  sending  Car-  i 
melite  missionaries  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
is  a portrait  of  monks  by  a master’s  hand. 
“Do  not  be  arrested,”  said  the  Pontiff. 

“ by  their  simple  and  rough  habit ; be- 
cause if  you  consider  their  life  and  man- 
ners, you  will  discern  tliat  there  are  under 
this  vile  and  penitential  raiment,  certain 
admirable  virtues  which  are  hidden,  and 
certain  rare  talents  which  make  tliem 
agreeable  to  God  and  man.  Do  not  attend 
either  to  their  feet  wliich  ore  defiled  with 
dust  and  mud.  as  is  inevitable  with  pil- 
grims who  make  long  journeys,  but  con- 
sider the  gravity  of  their  discourse,  and  the 
sweetness  of  their  conversation,  and  you 
will  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that  they 
have  souls  void  of  the  least  stains,  and 
that  their  hearts  are  purified  from  the  in- 
fection of  the  things  of  this  world.  You 
will  in  fine  admire  the  internal  beauty  of 
those  who  come  to  announce  to  you,  with 
all  imaginable  blessings,  peace." 
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UT  in  what  useful  employment 
did  the  monks  engage,  and 
what  senice  did  they  render 
to  die  world?  For  there  are 
many  who  will  still  persevere 
repeating  that  the  monk  was  not  fit  for 
I any  thing,  as  the  author  of  Mai’gites  says, 

j Tij'  y OUT*  &p  crKOTrnjpa  6(o\  Btaap,  uvt  apoTjjpa, 
j Our’  rtXXtof  Tt  ao(f>6v. 

I 

I Not  to  speak  again  of  dieir  literary 
labour,  so  prodigious,  that  a recent  histo- 
rian observes,  “ it  would  put  to  shame 
much  of  our  self-complaisance,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  these  calumniated  com- 
munities did  more  for  literature  than  any 
ecclesiastical  body  of  the  present  day.”-*'- 
Let  us  observe  whether  the  advocates  of 
monks  might  not  meet  dieir  opponents 
1 even  on  their  own  most  favoured  ground, 
and  demonstrate  that  by  rights  the  palm 
belongs  to  them  there  also. 

“ For  the  fxiends  of  this  world,”  says 
St.  Augustin,  “ there  is  nothing  more 
laborious  than  not  to  labour.”  Cardan 
I makes  the  same  remark,  and  says,  “They 
I who  seem  to  be  the  most  prudent,  find  this 
! one  rest  for  evils,  namely,  the  being  occu- 
I pied  perpetually  widi  business,  so  as  to 
j leave  no  dine  for  thought.!  Similarly  for 
them  nothing  is  more  tumultuous  than 
j retirement.  “ Solitude,”  says  Cowley,  “can 
' be  well  fitted  and  set  right  but  upon  a very 
i few  persons.”  Even  Petrarch,  wridng  from 
' the  country,  remarks  that  he  is  not  quali- 
fied to  er\joy  its  peace.  “ I have  been 
long  free,  happy,  and  master  of  my  time ; 
but  I feel  at  present  that  liberty  and  leisure 
are  only  for  souls  of  consummate  virtue. 
Alas ! that  is  not  ray  state.  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  for  a heart  subject  to  the 
passions  than  to  be  free,  uno<;cupied,  and 
alone and  nothing  more  difficult,  he 
might  have  added.  For  see  to  what  intcr- 
' minable  labours  are  the  lives  of  passionate 
men  devoted ! what  activity  in  them  to 
the  last ! Calvin  was  more  ardent  in  this 

• Cyclop,  iv.  316. 

t De  Utilit.  ex  Adver.  Lib.  L 4. 


respect  than  Voltaire  himself.  Besides 
the  ten  folio  volumes  that  are  printed,  he 
left  in  manuscript  wherewithal  to  form 
thirty  more  of  the  same  contents ; every 
i page  of  which  breathes  restlessness,  and 
I impatience,  and  ardour  for  change.  “They 
who  are  carnal  men."  says  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  “that  is,  occupied  with  the  desire 
of  worldy  things,  have  labour;  but  the  good, 

1 because  they  neither  love  nor  desire  these 
j things,  escape  and  fly  aw'ay  from  these 
: afflictions ; for  from  cupidity,  which  is  the 
i root  of  all  evil,  that  la^ur  arises,  but  by 
1 the  renovation  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  the  soul 
! acquires  wings  and  liberty.”* 

! Thus  when  we  at  once  come  to  the  con- 
i elusion  that  what  some  wished  to  be  the 
crime  of  monks  is  all  turned  to  their 
praise ; since  it  was  a proof  of  goodness 
that  they  could  have  rest ; that  they 
could  enjoy  solitude  ; that  they  could 
devote  themselves  to  contemplation,  and 
{ spend  their  time  ill  the  idleness  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous,  in  sweet  and  sacred 
peace.  The  epithet  airpaypova  was  used  in 
praise  of  a person  by  the  Greeks.f  What, 
in  fact,  becomes  of  that  contemplation  of 
1 abstract  tnith,  in  which  they  so  much  de- 
I lighted,  where  the  whole  life  is  engrossed 
j with  business  ? Pliny  quotes  the  sa3ring 
I of  Attilius,  “ Satius  est  otiosum  esse  quam 
I nihil  agere  which  the  monks  might  re- 
! peat  in  defence  of  their  leisure  when  vilified 
by  men  of  secular  action.  “ We  shall  8|ieak 
at  leisure  to  tliose  who  are  at  leisure,”  says 
Richard  of  St.  Victor.§  Happy  times  when 
great  men  could  say  that ; but  now  all 
must  be  said  and  done  in  haste : for,  since 
monasteries  were  destroyed,  it  is  impossi- 
i ble  to  find  any  one  of  intellectual  worth 
! who  has  leisure  to  sit  and  converse  wit^ 
! either  young  or  old ; or  if  such  a person 
should  exist,  the  influence  of  monasteries 
having  been  withdrawn,  there  are  not  even 
men  who  have  time  to  listen  to  him.  He 
is  left  alone,  and  may  sit  like  a sparrow 
on  tlie  housetop. 


• In  Cantica  Cantic.  15.  t Thucyd.  ii.  40. 
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Again,  when  you  have  abolished  monas- 
teries, what  becomes  of  contemplation  in 
a religious  sense?  of  that  free  perspicacity 
of  mind,  as  Richard  of  St.  Victor  defines 
it,  which  is  occupied  with  admiration  on 
the  spectacle  of  wisdom  ?♦  “ Honours," 

says  Cardan,  “ when  we  are  compelled  to 
give  our  ears  to  salutations,  steal  time,  and 
prevent  the  study  of  wisdom,  than  which 
nothing  more  divine  can  be  found  in 
man.”t  How  many  have  been  spoiled  by 
the  honours  paid  to  them  in  drawing- 
rooms, and  stript  of  all  the  fruits  tliut 
their  first  years  promised,  when  they  were 
uncourted  by  the  frivolous  and  only  loved 
by  good  men  for  their  "poetic  medita- 
tions !’’  “ External  occupation,”  as  St. 

Thomas  observes,  “ may  hinder  the  con- 
templation of  wisdom and  St  Bernard 
draws  the  conclusion  in  reference  to  the 
monastic  leisure.  Now  these  views  are 
not  to  be  immediately  abandoned  at  the 
call  of  manufacturers,  and  of  the  writers 
who  extol  the  consequences  of  tlieir  in- 
dustry. These  new  teachers  must  first 
disprove  the  axiom  of  St.  Thomas,  “ that 
beatitude  consists  in  the  operation  more  of 
the  speculative  than  of  the  practical  intel- 
ligence."! A great  deal  of  occupation  is 
similarly  destructive  of  prayer,  even  of 
that  which  is  mental ; for  the  thoughts  of 
men  so  engaged  have  no  leisure  for  any 
subject  but  that  of  tHfcir  business.  Sheer 
idleness  itself  is  not  more  opposed  to  the 
object  of  a spiritual  life.  The  monks, 
therefore,  required  leisure,  and  sought  to 
imitate  in  that  respect  the  angels,  of  whom 
St.  Gregory  says,  “ Non  sic  foris  exeunt 
ut  intemae  contemplationis  gaudiis  priven- 
tur."  But  Uke  them  they  did  go  forth ; 
and  St.  Augustin  thus  describes  their  two- 
fold operations ; " The  charity  of  truth 
seeks  holy  leisure,  and  the  necessity  of 
charity  accepts  just  business : but  if  no 
one  impose  that  burden  on  it,  they  should 
hold  themselves  free  and  at  leisure  to 
perceive  and  behold  truth ; if  it  be  imposed, 
it  must  be  accepted  for  the  necessity  of 
charity,  yet  not  so  as  altogether  to  desert 
the  sweetness  of  truth,  lest  that  necessity 
should  become  an  oppression."!  St.  Thomas 
uses  nearly  the  same  words. ||  But  Richard 
of  St.  Victor  shows  that  without  retreat 
not  even  the  active  virtues  can  be  brought 
to  perfection.  “ For  he  who  indiscreetly 
desires  to  benefit  others,  and  pours  out 

• Allepir.  Tabemac.  Feed. 
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before  the  time,  remains,”  he  says,  " always  | 
poor  and  void  of  grace,  having  impeded  j 
his  own  progress  and  done  less  good  to  | 
others.  The  prudent  soul,  therefore,  does 
not  wish  to  be  called  away  from  the  quiet  | 
and  silence  in  which  it  studies  justice, 
because  the  worship  of  justice  requires 
silence,  until  that  worship  comes  to  fruit 
and  maturity ; whereas  others  who  are 
imperfect  and  carnal  affect  discipline  before 
the  time,  and  are  more  actuated  by  passion 
than  by  the  instinct  of  utility.’’* 

From  these  few  observations  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  the  fatuity  of  those  who  speak 
evil  of  the  leisure  which  the  monks  enjoyed. 
We  read  that  the  sons  of  Sophocles  accused 
him  of  neglecting  his  family  affairs  when 
he  deserted  the  care  of  the  house  for  the 
sake  of  writing  tragedies ; but  that  the 
Areopagites  absolved  him : and  assuredly 
the  monks  who  neglected  no  duties  to  enjoy 
the  same  facility  for  intellectual  labour 
must  expect  a similar  sentence  wherever 
wisdom  is  their  judge.  Speaking  of  the 
designs  of  God  in  requiring  the  service  of 
contemplative  souls,  St.  Gregory  says, 
“That  those  who  have  made  a great  pro- 
gress in  virtue  ought  not  to  despise  the 
lives  of  their  superiors  when  they  see  them 
unemployed  in  external  things. It  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  therefore  idle  men. 
St.  Bernard,  to  those  who  affirmed  that  a 
life  of  contemplation  was  a lazy  life,  thought 
it  sufficient  to  reply,  “Otiosum  non  est 
vacare  Deo,  sed  negotium  negotiorum  om- 
nium.” Admirable  sentence  ! with  which 
the  voice  even  of  the  ancient  philosophy 
agrees.  " ’The  reward  of  wisdom,”  says 
the  Pythagortean,  “is  not  to  be  despised 
by  men  ; for  as  the  poets  sing,  that  tliose 
of  justice  await  men  in  Hades,  so  those  of 
the  understanding  will  be  obtained  in  the 
islands  of  the  happy.  It  is  not  grievous 
therefore  if,  for  the  present,  wisdom  should 
appear  to  be  useless  and  good  for  nothing. 
For  it  should  be  chosen  not  on  account  of 
utility  but  for  its  own  sake,  because  it  is 
good.  And  as  we  ascend  to  the  top  of 
Olympus  merely  to  enjoy  tlie  view  from 
thence,  without  regard  to  any  thing  else, 
for  that  spectacle  is  worth  more  than  great 
riches,  in  like  manner  the  contemplation 
of  universal  nature  is  to  be  preferred'  to  all 
the  things  which  seem  useful.”!  The 
monks,  I am  aware,  would  not  have  sought 
to  defend  themselves  by  citing  such  testi- 
mony. “ I read  of  the  question  of  Martha,” 

• In  Contio  Canlic.  f Horn.  xv. 
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says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  "but  I do  not  read 
of  Mary’s  reply.  Nevertheless,  I read  that 
Christ  answered  for  her : from  which  answer 
prelates  might  leant  somewhat,’’* 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  such  high 
ground  when  meeting  those  who  charge  the 
monks  with  idleness.  What  land  is  not 
full  of  their  labours  ? What  city  docs  not 
contain  some  memorial  of  their  activity  ? 

Qius  regio  in  terris  noslri  non  plena  laboria  ? 

How  often  might  the  traveller,  through 
countries  now  spiritually  desolate,  have  re- 
peated this  exclamation  of  .'Eneas  on  finding 
wherever  he  went  representations  not  indeed 
of  battles  and  heroes,  at  sight  of  which  the 
Trojan  stood  still  and  wept,  but  of  Iho  peace- 
ful triumphs  of  religious  men  ? Like  that 
Virgilian  wanderer  let  us  feed  our  mind 
with  an  empty  picture,  and  bathe  our  cheeks 
with  tears,  while  alluding  to  the  labours 
which  deserved  eternal  gratitude,  the  very 
thought  of  which  renders  those  who  are  too 
blind  to  pay  that  debt  objects  of  an  im- 
mense pity.  “The  monks  were  founders 
of  cities,  and  true  fathers  of  their  respective 
countries.  They  built  beautiful  edifices  and 
bridges,  hospitals  and  colleges;  they  made 
roads,  plantations,  drainages,  and  above  all 
— they  made  a happy  people.”f  Hear 
how  St.  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  in  his 
epistle  to  Victricius,  bishop  of  Rouen,  de- 
scribes the  labours  of  the  Benedictine  order 
in  Belgium  in  that  early  ago:  “And  now  in 
that  land,  at  the  extremity  of  the  world, 
which  the  roaring  ocean  beats  with  boister- 
ous waves,  to  the  people  of  these  remote 
nations  who  were  sitting  in  darkness,  on  the 
sandy  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan,  has 
arisen  a joyful  light  from  the  Lord,  and  they 
have  laid  aside  their  rough  hearts  on  the 
entrance  of  Christ.  Where  lately  barbarous 
strangers  or  native  robbers  frequented  deserts 
of  forests  and  shores  equally  as  dangerous, 
now  venerable  and  angelic  choirs  of  saints 
in  cities,  towns,  islands,  and  woods,  celebrate 
the  divine  praises  in  churches  and  monav 
teries  with  a numerous  people."J  In  fact, 
the  missionary  labours  alone  of  the  monks 
demonstrate  that  they  were  not  men  who 
sought  peace  by  idleness.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  holy  children  of  St.  Benedict 
spread  the  light  of  faith  through  the  be- 
nighted region  of  Europe.  Andomar,  and 
Amand,  andColumban,  in  Gaul  ; Augustin, 
Wilfrid,  atid  Cuthbert,  in  England  ; Kilian, 

* De  CUnstio  Anim.  ii.  21.  t Rubichaa. 
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Rudpert,  and  subsequently  Boniface,  in 
Germany;  Frucluosus  and  Hildefonso  in 
Spain  instituted  vast  communities  of  saints. 
Anschar,  the  apostle  of  the  north,  was  a 
monk  of  Corby.  He,  with  one  companion, 
went  in  826  to  the  confines  of  the  Danes, 
where,  not  content  with  the  success,  though 
so  prodigious,  which  crowned  his  own  labours, 
he  instituted  seminaries  for  future  mission- 
aries.* At  the  prayer  of  St.  Stephen,  king 
of  Hungary,  and  Bareson,  king  of  Sardinia, 
Desideriiis,  abbot  of  Mount-Cassino,  sent 
monks  from  that  abbey  to  evangelize  their 
respective  statcs.f  In  the  tenth  century 
twelve  monks  proceeded  thence  to  Poland, 
where  they  established  themselves  in  Calvo 
Monte,  in  the  diocese  of  Cracow.  In  the 
same  age  Giles  of  Tusculum  went  also  as  a 
missionary  to  Poland.  Thus,  without  al- 
luding to  the  oriental  missions  undertaken 
by  the  Mendicant  orders,  in  later  times,  here 
was  sufTicicnt  proof  that  monks  were  not 
unprofiiahlc  labourers.  Their  journeys,  de- 
scribed in  great  detail  in  the  chronicles  of 
their  respective  houses,  are  deeply  interest- 
ing. When  St.  Utho  with  his  companions, 
so  late  as  in  1150,  proceeded  from  Poland 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  Pomerania,  the 
difheuitics  they  underwent  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  labours  which  then  belonged  to 
such  an  odice.  Entering  the  vast  and  hor- 
rible forest  which  divided  those  two  countries, 
they  bad  to  make  their  way  through  pathless 
wilds  and  marshes,  exposed  to  danger  from 
serpents  and  monsters  of  diverse  kinds, 
while  the  cranes,  which  had  nests  in  the 
trees,  harassed  them  continually  by  their 
clamorous  cry.  After  six  days  they  came 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  which  (onned  the 
boundary,  and  there  they  first  saw  the  pagans. 
Not  knowing  the  disposition  of  their  chief, 
the  horror  of  the  solitude,  the  black  density 
of  the  forest  from  which  they  had  immerged, 
the  shades  of  approaching  night,  and  the 
cruel  aspect  of  the  barbarians,  caused  them 
no  small  dismay.  J Of  their  style  of  preach- 
ing on  these  occasions  we  can  judge  from 
many  curious  monuments.  The  sermon  of 
St.  Gall,  preached  at  Constance  in  616, 
conveys  in  brief  space  an  excellent  epitome 
of  the  whole  history  of  man,  and  of  the 
scheme  of  God  in  creation.  This  one  short 
sennon  forms  an  abstract  of  the  whole  Bible 
composed  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred 
text.§  Nor  are  we  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
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purity  of  intention  which  was  required  in 
these  monastic  enterprises.  “ The  brethren 
who,  by  Divine  inspiration,  wish  to  go  to 
the  Sarassins  and  other  infidels,"  says  the 
rule  of  the  Minors,  "must  obtain  leave  from 
their  superiors and  Louis  of  Paris  supplies 
this  commentary,  “They  must  nut  go  through 
lightness  of  mind  or  cunning  to  avoid  regular 
discipline,  or  from  a desire  to  sec  the  world, 
but  they  must  go,  inspired  by  the  Holy- 
Ghost,  fixnn  a zeal  to  gain  souls,  and  content 
to  suffer  even  to  the  effusion  of  their  blood 
for  tbe  glory  of  Jesus  Christ."*  But  the 
difficulty  of  my  present  task  is  not  to  point 
out  the  labours  of  the  mouks,  it  Ls  only  to 
know  how  to  convey  some  faint  idea  of  their 
multiplicity  and  extent.  There  is  one  minis- 
try to  which  some  orders  were  expressly 
devoted,  of  which  I must  relinquish  the 
attempt  to  speak  in  despair.  Such  was  the 
office  of  redeeming  captives.  Tbe  pages 
which  describe  it  in  the  monastic  writings 
are  so  delightful  that  I should  fear  to  trust 
myself  with  any  citations,  lest  this  chapter 
might  swell  into  a book.  Only  let  the 
reader  refer  to  the  travels  of  tlie  monks  of 
the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whose  pro- 
vinces in  oiir  own  three  kingdoms  were  once 
to  flourishing  as  to  require  a separate  his- 
tory, and  he  will  wonder  that  such  long  tract 
of  ages  should  have  constantly  seen  angels 
pass.  There  he  will  find  a description  of 
the  adventures  and  sufferings  of  tbe  captives, 
often  deeply  aflccting,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Countess  dc  Bourk  and  her  daughters ; 
there  he  will  read  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
infidels,  and  the  characteristics  of  their 
tyranny ; of  tbe  zealous  and  devoted  exer- 
tions of  the  fathers  of  tbe  redemption ; 
of  their  travels  and  escapes ; of  their 
institutions  of  charity  in  the  Ottotnaii 
|j  empire;  the  history  of  the  monks  who 
served  them  from  their  first  vocation  to  the 
death  which  closed  their  heroic  self-devotion; 
of  the  return  of  others  with  the  captives 
whom  they  bad  delivered ; of  their  general 
processions  through  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
France,  leading  back  thus  to  their  respective 
homes  in  solemn  triumph  tbe  Christians 
whom  they  bad  redeemed,  some  of  whom 
had  been  slaves  from  boyhood  to  a great 
age.  There  he  will  read  the  long  catalogue 
of  these  redeemed  slaves,  the  order  of  their 
progress,  and  of  the  transports  and  charity  of 
the  population  through  which  they  passed,  f 

* Expos.  Lit.  de  la  Rdgle  dcs  FF.  Mincurs,  12. 
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Another  labour  of  these  ministers  of  love 
to  which  I can  only  allude  in  passing,  was 
the  service  which  they  rendered  to  the 
people  in  times  of  public  calamity.  We 
met  with  instances  in  the  Seventh  Book. 
They  come  before  us  everywhere.  What 
tombs  are  these  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lam- 
bert on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aisne  ? They 
cover  what  was  mortal  of  two-monks  of  St. 
Legcr  and  a Franciscan  friar,  who  fell  vic- 
tims while  serving  the  sick  during  the  pesti- 
lence at  Soissons  in  tbe  reign  of  Lou>s  XIV’.* 
Observe  how  the  physician  Berniers  speaks 
of  the  Fianciscans,  and  Minims,  and  Capu- 
chins in  Blois,  and  of  their  heroic  sen-ices 
rendered  to  tbe  inhabitants  during  tbe  pes- 
tilence in  1631.  "Of  the  latter,  father 
Vincent  dc  Nevers  alone  e.scaped  the  danger: 
and  he  performed  the  office  of  magistrate, 
physician,  and  pastor."f  The  continuator 
of  Nangis,  speaking  of  the  plague  in  1346, 
says,  " that  in  many  cities  and  other  places 
the  secular  priests  left  the  task  of  assisting 
the  people  to  some  courageous  monks  and 
nuns,  who,  rejecting  the  fear  of  death,  in 
their  sweetness  and  humility,  used  to  touch 
and  handle  them.  Renewed  often  by  death," 
he  adds,  " they  repose,  we  believe,  in  the 
peace  of  Christ.”J 

But  these,  it  is  true,  were  not  the  univer- 
sal and  constant  employment  of  the  monks. 
Let  us  then  see  whether,  apart  from  the 
particular  vocations  of  some  others  and  from 
the  services  of  others,  on  occasions  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  the  monatiUc  life  in  general 
can  be  justly  designated  as  an  idle  and  un- 
profitable existence.  Truly  there  must  be 
much  ignorance  or  courage  in  those  who 
bring  such  an  accusation  against  it.  If  the 
term  “ stationary  period,”  in  an  evil  sense, 
is  to  be  applied  to  tbe  middle  ages,  assuredly 
the  monks  were  not  in  fault ; fur  their 
maxims  were  those  proclaimed  by  Su  Ber- 
nard to  the  abbots  assembled  at  Soissons, 
when  he  said,  " Non  est  stare  omniuo  in 
pcndiilo  fragilis  seals,  neque  in  incerto 
liujus  mortalis  vits  qiiicquam  in  eodem 
statu  permanet.  A ut  ascendas  necesse  est, 
aiit  descendas.  Si  attentas  stare,  ruas  ne- 
cesse est.'  § Was  it  idleness  to  pray  and 
devote  one's  self  to  God's  service ; to  give 
the  world  an  example  of  detachment  and  of 
virtue;  to  cultivate  deseits;  to  till  and 
embellish  lands  reputed  uninhabitable ; to 
create  resources  for  thousands  of  families ; 
to  teach  youth  gratuitously ; to  extend  all 


* Martin,  Hist  de  Soissons,  ii.  388. 
t Hist,  de  Blois,  68. 
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kinds  of  succour  through  the  counliy ; to  ‘ 
undertake  and  complete  immense  works; 
to  offer  a retreat  to  repentance,  a refuge  to 
misfortune  and  to  innocence  ; to  exercise  a 
sweet  and  affectionate  hospitality ; to  satisfy 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  an 
abandoned  population  ? Could  a life  that 
implied  such  labours  be  deemed  idle,  though 
it  was  stigmatized  as  something  infamous 
by  the  preachers  of  the  new  religion  who 
desolated  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  P* 
“The  monks,”  says  an  old  historian  of 
Durham  who  knew  them  well,  “were  always 
virtuously  occupied  and  never  idle,  but 
either  writing  of  good  and  godly  works,  or 
studying  the  holy  Scriptures.  ”f  Dom  Bon- 
net, in  order  to  labour  with  more  assiduity 
at  his  great  work,  the  Biblia  Maxima  Pa- 
trum,  abdicated  the  dignity  of  prior  which 
he  held  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Germer  de 
Flei,  and  retired  to  that  of  St.  Ouen  iii 
Rouen,  t Gillebert  of  Holland,  the  abbot 
who  continued  the  sermons  of  St.  Bernard 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  expressly  com- 
mended the  labour  of  those  who  committed 
their  own  thoughts  to  writing,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  good  to  give  motion  to  the 
waters.  § 

Thomas  a Kempis,  speaking  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a monaster)',  says,  “There  it  is 
permitted  to  no  one  to  be  idle,  but  to  every 
one  is  appointed  a measure  of  appropriate 
work.‘*H  “ Different  arts,”  says  Duns  Scouis, 
“aie  multiplied  on  account  of  their  limita- 
tions in  respect  to  different  artists,  or  diverse 
agencies  in  form  in  respect  to  diverse  effects 
in  species.”^!  monks  seemed  to  have 
received  as  oraculor  the  line  of  Su  Colutnb- 

m. 

“Semper  am&nda  quidem  est  rerum  doctrina 
bonarum.”** 

“ There  are  so  many  occupations  in  the 
Carthusian  life,”  says  its  historian,  “that 
even  the  unlearned  can  scarcely  find  time 
for  doing  all  that  is  to  bp  done.”ff  An 
abbot  could  hardly  be  an  idle  man,  when, 
like  Su  Peter  the  Venerable,  be  had  not 
time  for  answering  the  letter  of  such  a cor- 
respondent as  St.  Bernard.  “The  multi- 
plicity of  affairs,”  says  that  holy  abbot  to 
him,  “ obliged  me  to  put  off  writing  first 

* De  Haller,  HUt.de  Reforme  Prot.  en  Suisse. 

•f  The  Ancient  Kites,  Ac.  of  Durham,  137. 

1 Biblioth.  Hist,  do  la  Cong,  de  S.  Maur.  41. 

) Mabil.  Tract,  de  StudiU  MonaaticU,  i.  cap.  x. 

I)  Sermonum,  p.  1,  2. 

Y De  Remm  rrinoipio,  i.  1. 

**  Carm.  Monaat.  ap.  Cania.  LeeL  Aotiq.  i. 

tt  Satorua  de  Vita  Carthaa.  Lib.  ii.  tit 
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for  one  day,  then  for  several  days,  then  for 
a month,  finally  for  a whole  year;  and  now 
at  length  with  great  difficulty  I find  an 
opportunity  for  writing.”*  Of  Lambert, 
abbot  of  Lobes,  we  read,  “Concerning  the 
assiduity  and  devotion  of  his  prayers,  the  , 
grace  of  compunction  which  he  eviuced,  the 
constancy  of  bis  reading  to  which  he  applied 
himself  not  only  at  home,  but  even  when 
travelling  on  horseback,  or  lodging  on  the 
road,  the  sparingness  of  his  food  and  cloth- 
ing, the  love  which  he  cherished  for  the  word 
of  God  and  for  the  science  of  the  Scriptures, 
to  the  study  and  collation  of  which  he  ap- 
plied himself  whenever  he  had  opportu- 
nity, the  fervour  of  his  love  for  God  and 
his  neighbour,  which  he  exercised  in  worthy 
works,  it  would  be  difficult  to  treat  suffi- 
ciently. At  his  death  the  image  of  our  Lords 
cross  was  before  bis  eyes,  for  in  that  he 
placed  all  bis  hope  of  redemption.  His 
constant  words,  even  in  his  agony,  were, 

‘ Multa  flagella  peccatcribus ; sperantcro  au- 
tem  in  Domino  misericordia  circiimdabit.*”f 
“Halynardus,  abbot  of  St.  Benign,  at  Dijon, 
in  the  tenth  century,  was  so  diligent,  that 
he  used  to  carry  a book  in  his  band  even  on 
a journey.”  J 

Thus  was  verified  in  monasteries  the  re- 
mark of  Cowley,  that  “ the  first  minister  of 
state  has  not  so  much  business  in  public  as 
a wise  man  has  in  private  : and  that  if  the 
one  has  little  leisure  to  be  alone,  the  other 
has  still  less  to  be  in  company.”  Hear  how 
conscious  of  this  fact  were  the  men  who 
founded  and  inhabited  them.  Saba  the 
monk,  and  as  be  styles  himself,  the  un- 
worthy abbot  of  St.  Salvator  de  Scbolari, 
speaks  as  follows  in  his  testament.  “ Being 
a scholastic,  I considered  these  things  deeply, 
and  because  1,  an  humble  sinner,  am  creai^ 
out  of  nothing  by  God,  and  decorated  with 
his  image,  and  because  Jesus  Christ  de- 
livered himself  up  for  us,  I,  inflamed  with 
divine  zeal,  and  neglecting  all  earthly  things, 
have  chosen  the  monastic  life,  and  offered 
myself  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  I knew  that  I 
could  not  otherwise  pay  Him  unless  1 com- 
mitted the  remainder  of  my  life  to  Him, 
and  served  Him  : therefore,  going  from  the 
city  to  a certain  place  of  my  possessions 
near  the  river,  called  Bordonari,  like  another 
Abraham,  1 made  my  dwelling  there,  leav- 
ing the  world,  iny  neighbours,  and  frieuds. 
Wishing  also  to  divide  my  substance  frater- 
nally among  my  children,  1 did  so  by  God's 

* 8.  Bernard,  Epist.  229. 
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help ; for  bavin;;  assembled  them  all,  I 
judged  that  the  eldest  should  have  bis  part, 
and  the  others  the  rest  of  what  I |>ossessed 
in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  whether  fields,  vine- 
yards, gardens,  mills,  houses,  vassals,  and 
mountains  in  the  territory  of  Messana  and 
Palermo,  and  besides  horses  and  marcs, 
cows  and  oxen,  sheep,  asses,  men-servants 
and  maid-servants,  with  their  sons  and 
daughters.  All  tlicse  I divided  amongst  my 
.sons  justly.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of.Icsiis 
Christ  our  Sanour  I built  a beautiful  cbuich, 
in  which  I placed  all  my  legitimate  pro- 
perty, moveable  and  immoveable,  with  300 
beautiful  manuscripts ; and  I walled  the 
place  round,  and  built  cells,  and  omamenlcd 
it  as  much  as  I could ; in  which  house  I 
cut  o(T  my  hair,  and  put  on  the  habit  of  mo- 
nastic life,  and  I am  called  Saba,  and  1 lire 
with  other  monks  in  the  usual  manner  of 
monks,  praying  and  seeking  alms  from  God, 
not  idling,  nor  fearing  labours  nor  death, 
since  it  is  not  corruption  of  life,  but  a change 
to  another  greater  and  eternal  life ; for  pre- 
cious in  the  sight  of  God  is  the  death  of  his 
saints."* 

The  Benedictine  monks  penetrated  into 
the  vast  deserts  of  Germany,  which  are  de- 
signated as  tho  Black  Forest.  There  they 
built  monasteries,  cut  down  trees,  and  re- 
newed the  face  of  the  ground,  breaking  down 
rocks,  and  cultivating  the  land,  so  that  by 
degrees  this  holy  colony  in  the  woods  gave 
birth  to  noble  towns  and  great  cities.  Wala- 
frid  Strabo  says,  that  St.  Gall  " found  the 
place  on  his  arrival  subject  to  freipient  in- 
I undatioiis,  terrible  through  its  asperity,  and 
I nourishing  amidst  precipitous  mountains 
and  winding  valleys  many  wild  and  raging 
beasts  ; fur  besides  stags  and  herds  of  harm- 
less animals,  there  were  many  bears,  and 
innumetable  boars  and  wolves  of  singular 
ferocity."-|- 

"In  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,”  as 
j Staudetimaicr  observes,  “the  monks  who 
were  not  employed  in  preaching  tilled  the 
ground,  and  converted  deserts  into  fruitful 
fields.  Where  there  had  been  only  wastes 
and  barbarous  pagans,  men  saw  gardens, 
meadows,  and  coni  lands,  as  if  a new  created 
[ world,  and  also  great  towns.  Posterity," 
j he  adds,  “has  ungratefully  repaid  them, 
i having  no  eyes  for  that  which  can  bo  ac- 
complished by  a life  that  is  s]>ent  in  prayer, 

I labour,  and  cuntcmplation.”t 

In  the  tenth  century,  Aligernus,  abbot  of 

• Ap.  Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  1004. 

f Gerbcrt,  Hist.  Ni,.rir  Silvie,  tom.  i.  44. 

1 Johan  Scotus  und  die  Wissensebaft  Seiner 
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Mount-Cassino,  built  the  towns  of  Janula, 
St.  Angelo,  Terrucculus,  Cervarius,  Vandra, 
and  otliers,  which  he  fortified  with  walls, 
besides  erectitig  several  detached  towers  and 
castles  for  the  defence  of  the  country.* 

Down  to  late  times  the  Benedictines  of 
tho  abbey  of  Badia,  near  Florence,  which 
was  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by  Count 
Hugo,  marqitis  of  Tuscany,  son  of  the 
Countess  Villa,  atid  Albert,  marquis  of 
Spoleto,  have  tendered  important  service  to 
tho  country  by  the  encouragement  which 
they  have  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Appennines.  In  general,  of  all  the  great 
works  of  the  middle  ages  that  would  now  be 
termed  national,  the  monks  were  the  agents ; 
and  hence  many  abbots,  like  Bernard  Inveges, 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  de  Scalis, 
at  Palermo,  have  won  from  the  people  the 
title  of  fathers  of  their  country  .-|-  It  appears 
that  the  abbots  of  Oroyland  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  undertake  and  preserve  the 
embankments  in  the  fens,  to  prevent  inun- 
dations, that  on  a certain  occasion,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  when  the  Hoods  bore 
them  down,  and,  aided  by  a strong  north 
wind,  laid  tho  whole  parish  of  Whapplode 
under  water,  sotne  chief  men  of  the  fens, 
thinking  that  the  abbot  had  perhaps  neg- 
lected the  necessary  precautions,  institute  i 
a process  against  him,  as  if  he  had  been  | 
bound  by  law  to  secure  the  banks.  The 
result  of  the  trial  in  the  king's  courts  was  I 
the  dismi.ssal  of  the  charge,  on  the  ground  | 
as  the  judges  declared,  of  there  being  no 
legal  obligation  to  oblige  him,  although  the 
abbots  had  always  been  in  habits  of  repairing 
and  making  embankments,  solely  through 
charily,  for  tho  safety  of  the  country  and  the 
benefit  of  tho  people  of  our  lord  the  king.;| 
Egelricus,  of  the  monastery  of  Durham, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  a 
great  expense,  made  a solid  road  of  wood 
and  sand  ]iressed  down  through  the  middle  i 
of  that  vast  forest  and  profound  marsh  of 
Dc|)vng  as  far  gs  Spaldyng ; a prodigious 
work,  says  the  old  historian,  called  from  him 
KIricherode,  and  for  which  all  the  English 
midlandcrs  and  Saxons  blessed  his  name.§ 

A vast  number  of  the  parish  churches  in 
the  county  of  Somerset  were  rebuilt  or  re- 
paired by  Richard  Baere,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  initials 
of  whose  name  may  be  discovered  on  the 
walls.  It  was  a poor  monk  of  Einsiedelin, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  Abbot  Geron,  in 

* Hist.  Csssinens.  swc.  v. 
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the  twelfth  century,  who  threw  that  daring 
bridge  over  the  river  Sylle,  to  which  the 
name  of  the  Devil's  liridge  has  been  given, 
to  indicate  the  diSictilty  of  its  constritction.* 
In  all  ctirions  and  useful  works  monks  took 
the  lead  every  where.  Those  of  the  abbey 
of  Cork  were  the  first  to  erect  a salmon  w eir 
in  that  cotmtry.  In  the  lourteenlh  ceuliiry 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  Haulerire  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  great  work  of  surround- 
ing the  city  of  Freybotirg  with  walls,  that 
the  magistrates  returned  them  solemn  thanks, 
with  a declaration  that  they  bad  followed 
solely  their  own  free  will  Uirougb  zealous 
love.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  monastic 
industry  on  great  occasions ; and  its  tisual 
direction  day  by  day  was  no  less  profitable,  as 
will  appear  from  observing  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  monks  in  their  capacity  of  rural 
proprietors.  Monks  are  continually  styled 
agriculturists  in  the  old  chronicles.  William 
of  Juiniege  tiscs  the  tenns  as  synonymous.-f- 
"We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,” 
says  a recent  historian,  " that  for  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  the  Germanic  empire 
was  indebted  to  the  monks.  In  whatever 
place  these  extraordinary  men  were  located 
they  soon  showed  what  could  be  effected  by 
willing  minds,  still  further  influenced  by  the 
sacred  obligations  of  duty.  From  incon- 
testable evidence  we  know  that  luxuriant 
meadows  were  soon  made  to  start  up  from 
the  fens,  and  ample  harvests  to  wave  on  the 
sandy  plain  or  the  black  mountain.”^ 

The  monk  might  make  the  innocent  boast 
of  one  of  Virgil's  farmers,  and  say, 

" Possum  mulls  tibi  veterum  pnreepts  referre  ; 

Ni  refugis,  teuuesque  piget  cognoscere  curas."I 

1 1 is  recorded  of  St.  Ansegisus,  abbot  of 
Fontanelle,  in  the  ninth  century,  that  "he 
was  roost  sagacious  in  the  precepts  of  agri- 
cultural matters ; so  that  there  never  was 
wanting  to  him  an  abundant  supply  of  the 
various  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  he  always 
gave  with  a liberal  hand  to  all  who  were  in 
want."|{  Similarly  we  read  in  tlic  old  life 
of  blessed  Stephen,  abbot  of  Obazinc,  in  the 
cotmtry  of  Limoges,  that  “nothing  ol  rural 
exercise  was  unknown  to  him,  and  that  there 
I was  no  agricultural  or  rustic  art  which  he 
j was  not  qualified  to  teach  and  exercise  bet- 
1 ter  than  other  men.'l!  At  Pierri,  a village 
near  Epemay,  there  was  a Benedictine  mo- 
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naslm’,  in  which  Dom  Perigoon  made  some 
celebraied  experimenis,  which  proved  sne- 
ce.siifu]  in  bringing  tho  art  of  making  wine 
to  perfection.*  It  is  a remark  by  Le  Grand 
d’Aiissy,  that  in  later  times  the  proprietors 
of  vines,  through  greediness  of  gain,  have 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  the  best  for 
others  that  bring  mure,  but  a worse  produce. 
The  monks  attended  to  this  work  them- 
selves, and  did  not  leave  it  to  ignorant  cul- 
tivators. 

In  the  time  of  St.  Filibert  there  were 
rich  vineyards  on  the  territories  of  the  abbey 
of  Jutnieges,  where  now  there  are  none.  In 
the  time  of  Duke  Richard  II.  the  monas- 
terv  of  Fecamp  had  vines ; and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  some  of 
the  wine  of  the  abbey  of  Bee  used  to  he 
sent  to  Philip  Augustus;  and  Corby  had 
also  its  vineyards:  none  of  which  places 
now  prodnee  wme.f  Ildefons  von  Arx,  in 
his  history  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  remarks 
in  like  manner,  that,  since  the  days  of  tho 
monks,  the  avarice  of  the  proprietors  of  vine- 
yards has  caused  a deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  winc.| 

The  idea  of  cloistral  Bucolics  conveying 
niral  observations  in  verse  was  not  unknown 
to  the  monks.  Perhaps  we  might  gather 
much  from  the  Hortulus  of  Walafrid  Strabo 
and  the  peaceful  eclogues  of  the  monk 
Metellus,  who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote 
them  in  bis  monastery  of  Tegernsee,§  which 
is  a house  embosomed  in  the  Alps  in  Upper 
Bavaria.  The  subjects  of  his  ten  eclogues, 
in  imitation  of  Virgil,  arc  the  cattle  and 
pastures  of  the  monastery.  The  piety  and 
simplicity  of  these  productions  would  at 
least  charm  those  who  love  to  repeat  the  re- 
ligious maxim  of  Virgil's  goatherds, 

**Ab  Jove principiura,  musce;  Jovis  omnia  plena: 
lUe  coUt  terras;  illi  mea  catiaina  cure.** 

In  the  monastic  Georgies  might  be  found 
many  curious  rules  for  conjecturing  the 
weather  from  the  flight  of  birds,  the  liabits 
of  animals,  and  the  aspect  of  tho  heavens. 
The  monastic  shepherd  tells  us  that  in  every 
flock  there  should  be  one  sheep  wearing 
bells,  which,  if  the  weather  is  to  be  flue, 
will  be  the  first  to  leave  the  fold,  and  if  the 
contrary,  the  last ; that  if  the  starlings  fly 
from  a tree  all  together,  there  will  be  cold 
weather ; if  cue  by  one,  rain  ; and  that  as  a 
general  rule  we  may  remember  this  line, 

• Monteil,  Hist  dea  Fran^ais,  ir.  469. 
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“Rouge  Teeprc  et  bltuc  matin  font  esjouyi  lo 
peleriu." 

“ The  meteorological  observations  of  the 
monks,"  says  one  who  is  not  their  friend, 
“are  interesting  to  determine  the  maxima 
and  minima  of  temperature,  and  to  attest 
the  periodical  return  of  certain  phenomena. 
Making  the  necessary  corrections  in  the 
calendar,  we  find  from  them  at  certain 
epochs  that  storms  occur.”*  What  curious 
notes  of  this  kind  were  written  by  Angclus 
de  Nuce,  the  136th  abbot  of  Mount-Cas- 
sino,  to  illustrate  the  chronicle  of  that  house 
by  Leo  of  Ostia  and  Peter  llie  deacon. 
In  theChrouicon  Lamberti  parvi  a Reinero 
Moiiacbo  continuatutn  we  find  a complete 
journal  of  the  seasons.+  In  the  annals  of 
Curbv  in  Saxony  peculiarities  in  the  habits 
of  storks  and  wild  geese  arc  incidentally 
noted;  for  after  relating  that  in  974  a fire 
began  in  the  stable,  the  monk  adds  that  it 
was  soon  extinguished,  the  storks  giving 
notice  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  by 
their  glotterating  much.  Again,  in  1141, 
he  mentions  that  some  wild  geese  on  their 
passage  sat  on  the  roof  of  the  church  and 
fought  together. J In  another  histoiy  we 
read,  that,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
1620,  a vast  flock  of  no  fewer  than  fifty 
storks  were  seen  from  the  monastery  of 
Plass  in  Bohemia,  near  which  they  rested 
all  night.  § The  monks  were  fond  of  making 
observations  of  this  kind,  which  must  have 
rendered  them  in  one  respect  at  least  well 
qualified  to  compose  Georgies.  During  a 
short  walk  round  their  monastery,  they 
could  point  out  some  things  that  are  now 
perhaps  known  but  to  a few  ; for  they 
had  many  latent  Watertons  and  Audubons 
amongst  them,  at  whose  predominant  pro- 
pensity the  good  fathers  smiled.  But  we 
must  not  loiter  here  with  them,  watching 
the  birds  and  the  sky.  The  words  of 
Petrarch  will  direct  us  to  sun-ey  other  fruits 
of  the  monastic  industry ; for,  after  exclaim- 
ing, “Oh,  peaceful  and  celestial  life,  0 life 
better  than  all  lives,  life  susceptive  only  of 
good,  where  salvation  is  expected,  and  the 
sweet  yoke  of  the  Lord  home  in  silence  and 
rest ; life  that  repairs  the  soul,  repairs  the 
aflections,  reconciles  men  to  God,  and  that 
saves  iniiumeiahle  men  from  ruin,"  be  adds, 
“life  favourable  to  genius,  disdainful  of  the 
body,  the  mother  of  nobility,  the  nurse  of 
virtue,  the  mountain  of  contemplation, — and 

* Libri  Hist,  des  Sciences  Mathem.  en  Italie, 
U.  235. 

t Ap.  Hartene,  Vet.  Script  v. 

j Ap.  Leibniti,  Script  Bransv.  iU. 

t Gasp.  Jongel.  Notit  Abb.  Otd.  Cister.  v.  8. 


what  shall  I say,  unless  that  thou  art  all 
things  together — a life  most  happy  and 
proper  for  every  good  work ; a life  for  philo- 
sophers, for  poets,  for  saints,  for  prophets."* 
Such  .was  the  conviction  of  men  in  ages 
of  faith,  which  every  obscivation  of  the 
fruits  of  monastic  life  justified  ; for  monks 
were  poets,  painters,  and  musicians  of  ex- 
cellence, so  great  as  not  to  let  the  tongues 
even  of  their  foes  be  idle  in  their  praise. 

In  entering  under  the  .sweet  shade  of  the 
cloister  the  Christian  oflered  to  God  what- 
ever peculiar  talent  he  had  received  from 
Him.  Before  the  altar  all  the  brethren 
resembled  each  other  by  prayer,  but  on  re- 
turning to  their  cells  the  prism  was  decom- 
posed, and  each  expressed  after  his  own 
manner  a ray  of  the  divine  beauty,  f 

After  our  late  walk  then  in  the  fields  with 
our  hooded  guide,  let  us  follow  him  from 
cell  to  cell,  to  visit  brethren  who  delight 
in  labours  of  this  latter  kind.  We  have 
seen  practical  men,  busy  men,  ardent  lo 
conceive  great  works,  indefatigable  to  per- 
form them ; let  us  pass  to  the  comemplalisis, 
and  we  shall  find  that  neither  were  they  idle 
or  inactive  in  their  sphere  of  usefulness;  for 
poetry,  painting,  and  music  are  useful  as 
well  as  delightful  labours  to  meu  of  good 
will. 

“In  999,  say  the  annals  of  Corby,  in 
Saxony,  Meynholt  shone  in  various  litera- 
ture ; for  he  was  a theologian,  a philoso- 
pher, a musician,  a poet,  a good  master  of  i 
the  school,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a devout 
monk,  qiiam  pulcrum  hoc  septenarium  !" 
After  this  they  have  only  two  words  for 
their  domestic  calamity,  adding,  “Corby  is 
burnt"!  It  would  be  long  to  tell  how  many 
poets  wore  the  cowl.  In  the  abbey  of  Reicbe- 
nau  we  find  Walafrid  Strabo  celebrated  for 
his  poems  on  the  life  of  the  monks  Mamma 
and  Blaitnaic,  on  the  visions  of  Wetten,  and 
also  for  bis  Georgies  and  Epistles.  In  the 
abbey  of  St  V'ictor,  in  Paris,  we  find  Leo- 
ninus,  from  whom  the  Leonine  verses  de- 
rived their  name ; who  composed  a poem 
in  twelve  books  upon  the  Bible,  and  whose 
Epistles  to  the  Popes  Adrian  IV.  and  Alex- 
ander are  versified  in  the  monastery  of  Cluny 
we  find  another^  poet,  who  thus  sings  of 
himself, 

" Huguvs  de  Bercy  qui  tent  a 
Cherchj  le  eiicle  qa  et  Ik, 

Qu'il  a veu  qae  tout  ne  vaut  rien, 

Pieache  ore  de  fairs  bien.“t 

* Lib.  it  De  Vita  Solitaria,  Tractat.  it  cap.  iz. 
t Lacordairs  lui  Tordie  des  Ftkree  PtScheure. 

I Ap.  Leibnitx,  Script.  Branev.  iit 
I Paeqoier,  R^etcliea  de  la  Fvoace,  vli.  3. 
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Dom  Morillon,  who  acquired  great  repu- 
tation for  his  F^rench  poems,  wore  the 
Benedictine  cowl  in  an  abbey  of  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur.  In  the  monastery  of 
St.  Gull  were  many  poets.  Konrad  the 
Abbot  is  cited,  with  counts  Kraft  of  Toggen- 
burg,  and  Werner  of  Homburg,  even  among 
the  Minnesingers. 

Rupertus,  in  a solemn  poem,  described 
the  life  and  manners  of  St.  Magnus,  as 
evincing  the  graces  of  the  eight  beatitudes. 
He  also  composed  many  songs  and  hymns; 
and,  for  the  use  of  the  people,  a canticle  on 
St.  Gall,  in  German.  This  was  the  author 
of  that  curious  history  of  the  abbey,  carried 
on  after  his  death  in  897  by  others,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  important  books  for  the 
study  of  the  middle  ages.  Tutilo,  his  com- 
panion and  devoted  friend,  who  could  preach 
in  both  Greek  and  Latin  fluently,  was  also 
a poet,  some  of  whose  hymns  and  songs  are 
extant.  Waltram,  the  librarian  of  the  abbey, 
and  confessor  of  the  blessed  Wiborad,  wrote 
also  many  hymns  and  elegies ; as  did  Notker 
! Balbulus,  that  meek  and  holy  monk  of  the 
j race  of  Charlemagne,  whose  proses  and 
melodies  were  so  celebrated.  Hirmann,  son 
I of  the  count  of  Veringen,  sumamed  “Con- 
1 tractus,”  from  a weakness  in  his  limbs,  who 
j is  said  to  have  prayed  that  he  might  have 
science  of  the  Scriptures  rather  than  sound- 
! ness  of  body,  was  another  monk  of  this 
! abbey  celebrated  for  his  poetic  genius.  He 
it  was,  as  Trithemius  says,  who  composed 
j the  “ Salve  Regina." 

; In  English  cloisters  many  poets  wore  the 
i cowl.  In  the  abbey  of  Dunstable  we  find 
I the  monk  and  poet,  Robert ; in  that  of  St. 

Alban,  Hanwill ; and  another  hooded  man, 

; whose  name  is  unknown ; in  that  of  Cir- 
censtcr,  Neckham,  who  was  abbot  there; 
j in  that  of  Bury,  Lydgate  ; in  that  of 
j Whitby,  the  elder  Caedmon,  a cowled  poet, 

' of  whom  Bede  makes  mention  thus:  *'In 

[ this  monastery,”  saith  he,  “there  was  a 
certain  monk  remarkable  for  the  divine  grace 
! which  enabled  him  to  compose  songs  to  the 
' encouragement  of  devotion  ; so  whatever  he 
learned  he  could  turn  into  poetic  words  and 
' metre  of  exceeding  sweetness,  in  his  native 
tongue, — the  English.  By  his  songs  the 
i minds  of  many  have  learned  to  despise  the 
j world,  and  to  glow  with  the  love  of  heavenly 
i things.  None  were  able  to  contend  with 
I him  in  making  .verses ; for  he  learned  his 
art,  not  from  men,  nor  by  men,  but  received 
it  as  a gift  from  above.  W^hile  in  his 
secular  habit,  until  of  mature  age,  he  learned 
nothing  of  the  art.  Indeed  he  had  no  taste 
for  it:  for  sometimes,  at  a festive  entertain- 


ment, where  for  the  sake  of  hilarity  the  harp 
was  brought  in,  and  all  were  required  to 
sing  in  their  turn,  he  used  to  rise  up,  leave 
the  table,  and  return  home,  withdrawing 
from  the  hall  of  feasting  to  look  after  the 
cattle  in  the  stable.  It  was  one  night,  in  a 
dream,  after  retiring  in  this  manner,  that 
a man  appeared  to  him,  and  enjoined  him 
to  sing  on  the  creation;  and,  having  re- 
ceived this  command,  he  began  immediately 
to  sing  verses  in  praise  of  God  the  Creator 
which  he  had  never  heard  before."  Bede 
then  gives  the  sense ; adding,  however,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  translate  his  songs  into 
Latin,  or  any  other  language,  without  in- 
juring their  elegance  or  majesty.  “The 
next  morning  he  proceeded  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  place,  related  the  gift  which  he  had 
received ; and  all  persons  who  heard  his 
songs  aud  verses  agreed  that  it  was  a gift 
from  heaven.  The  abbess,  therefore,  ad- 
miring the  grace  of  God  within  him,  per- 
suaded him  to  exchange  the  secular  for  the 
monastic  habit,  and  ordered  that  he  should 
be  instructed  in  holy  Scripture.  He  sung 
on  the  creation  of  the  world  ; on  the  depar- 
ture of  Israel  from  Egypt;  on  the  incarnation, 
passion,  resuiTection,  and  ascension  of  our 
Lord  ; the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; the 
preaching  of  the  apostles ; and  many  were 
his  songs  on  the  terrible  judgment  to  come, 
on  the  horrible  pains  of  hell,  and  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  celestial  kingdom.  To 
these  he  added  many  other  strains  on  the 
divine  mercy  and  judgment;  in  all  of  which 
he  endeavoured  to  withdraw  men  from  the 
power  of  evil,  and  to  allure  them  to  the  love 
and  practice  of  good  deeds:  for  he  was  a 
man  truly  religious,  humbly  observing  the 
regular  discipline,  and  filled  with  a holy 
zeal  against  those  whom  he  saw  remiss ; 
wherefore  a suitable  end  crowned  his  life.”* 

In  the  Italian  monasteries  perhaps  still 
more  frequently  hooded  poets  sung.  Thus, 
at  Mantua,  in  the  Carmelite  convent,  wo 
find  Baptist;  and  in  Camaldoli,  Ugolino 
Verino,  whose  poem,  in  three  parts,  on  hell, 
purgatory,  and  paradise,  was  praised  by 
Petrus  Delphinus,  prior-general  of  the  or- 
der.f  But,  above  all,  in  the  Franciscan 
convents  were  men  who  held  the  muses 
dear ; and  who,  even  when  they  had  them 
not  on  their  lips,  held  them  in  their  minds. 
Brother  Pacific,  whose  conversion  was  as- 
cribed to  his  having  beheld  the  seraphic 
father  in  a miraculous  vision  in  the  town 
of  St.  Severiu,  in  the  marshes  of  Ancona, 

• Bede,  Hist.  Lib.  iv.  c.  24. 

t Anaal.  Cam.  Lib.  Ixviii. 
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which  caused  him  immediately  to  rc- 
nounco  the  world,  was  a most  celebrated 
poet,  who  had  been  a courtier  of  the  Km- 
pei-or  Frederic  II., who,  with  his  own  hand, 
had  given  him  a laurel-crown,  entitling 
him  the  “ Prince  of  Poets."  The  poetic 
genius  of  .lacoponus,  and  of  St.  Francis 
himself,  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
remark.  I shall  only  observe  here,  in  con- 
clusion, that  the  seraphic  love  which 
breathes  through  their  compositions  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  noble  and  harmonious 
words.  In  the  convent  of  Celano,  lived 
Brother  Thomas  de  Celano,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  the  Seraphic  Father,  and  the  Prose 
of  tlie  Dead,*  compositions  which  might 
justify  our  assertion  that  the  monasteries 
of  the  middle  ages  contained  men  who — 
if  tlieir  genius  had  been  so  directed — 
might  each  have  held  the  tragic  throne, 
like  another  iFischylus.  They  have  a 
great  majesty  of  ancient  language,  says 
Geoffroy  Tory,  in  his  book,  “Du  Champ 
Flori and  although  .lean  le  Maire  makes 
no  mention  of  them,  he  nevertheless  bor- 
rowed from  them  the  gri'atest  part  of  his 
treasures ; “notalittlepraisc,  adds  Stephen 
Pasquier;  for  .lean  Ic  Maire,  in  his  illus- 
trations of  Gaul,  has  adorned  our  language 
with  many  fine  traits  ; and  if  he  borrowed 
these /rom  tliem,  trust  me  they  were  not 
bad  masters  in  their  art.  'f 

In  many  of  these  monastic  poems  arc 
fine  ancient  words,  of  which  some  have 
been  lost  through  negligence,  and  others 
changed  to  worse  by  our  ignorance.  Their 
conceptions  of  the  art,  too,  as  we  before 
remarked  of  Catholic  poets  generally,  were 
just  and  noble.  Their  muse  was  not  a 
howling  spectre  which  shakes  its  bones 
against  the  crannies  of  the  tomb ; but  a 
smiling  angel,  pointing  to  the  skies.  Above 
all,  their  deep  religious  spirit  sheds  a 
delicious  peace  around  them.  Canisius 
quotes  Marcus  Velsenis,  who  says  that  the 
ancient  poems  of  the  holy  monks  of  St. 
Gall  can  draw  tears,  when  we  compare  that 
ancient  piety  with  the  spirit  of  our  times.J 
to  whose  admired  poets  one  may  apply  the 
words  of  one  who  saw  their  fathers, — 

“ 'Tis  hard  to  8»y,  whether  for  eactileffe 
The  rhyming  fiend  is  sent  into  these  men ; 

But  they  are  almost  visibly  possess’d.** 

The  monks  were  sufficiently  quick  to  take 
alarm  when  poets,  even  in  the  world, 

* Annal.  Min.  ix. 

t Kecherches  de  la  Fiance,  vii.  3. 

i Lect.  Antiq.  it 


assumed  a less  religious  style.  John,  of 
the  monasteiy  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels, 
at  Flomice,  wrote  to  .\ngelo  Corbinello, 
to  recal  him  from  rending  the  Gentile 
poets ; but  the  reply  which  was  addressed 
to  him  by  Coliicio  Salutati  expressed  views 
which  had  bi’cn  long  adopted  and  sanctioned 
by  religious  men.  “ Venerable  brother  in 
Christ,"  said  this  poet,  who  deserved  to  be 
extolled  as  a just  maii  by  St.  Antoninus, 
‘do  not  so  austerely  recal  me  from  honest 
studies.  Think  not  that  when  truth  is 
sought  in  poets,  or  in  other  books  of  the 
Gentiles,  one  cannot  walk  in  the  way  of 
the  Lord : for  all  tnith  is  from  God,  or 
rather  is  of  God.  He  is  truth,  as  he  wit- 
nesseth  by  his  son,  the  Mediator  of  God  and 
Man  ; and  not  merely  truth,  but  all  truth. 
Whatever  is  sought  elsewhere  but  in  Him 
is  vain  and  foolish.  There  can  be  no  tnith 
out  of  God  ; so  that  he  who  seeks  truth 
of  any  kind  seeks  God.  who  is  its  plenitude. 
Do  not  then  reprove  your  brother  because 
he  seeks  truth  among  poems  : for  no  kind 
of  speech  has  more  affinity  to  the  Divine 
worils,  and  more  eonnection  with  the 
Deity,  than  the  language  of  poets,  as  may 
be  witnessed  in  David.  Job,  and  Jeremiah. 
Do  not  object  to  me  the  reproof  given  to 
St.  Jerome,  for  he  was  especially  ordained 
to  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  that  reproof  was  not  given  to  Au- 
gustin, nor  to  any  one  else  before  or  since 
Jerome.  Be  assured  that  while  I read  those 
fabulous  things,  and  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  language.  I distinguish  the  falsehood 
from  truth,  and  always  return  thanks  to 
God.  Farewell,  and  pray  for  mo."*  In 
fact,  at  this  very  time,  Colucio  Salutati 
was  corresponding  in  poetical  epistles  with  ] 
another  monk  of  the  same  monastery, — j 
Zenobio  of  Tantino ; who,  in  many  sonnets, 
contended  with  him  in  teaching  the  way  of 
heavenly  life.f 

The  monks,  indectl,  as  the  sons  of  peace, 
could  not  but  favour  an  art  which  was  so 
calculated  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the 
human  mind  under  all  its  vicissitudes.  “ It 
is  good,"  says  a great  living  observer  of 
society  in  France,  “ that  there  should  be 
some  voices  of  poets,  to  rise  between  tlie 
furious  parties  which  tear  each  other  to 
pieces ; to  inspire  some  compassion,  if  not 
remorse,  in  the  soul  of  these  pitiless  op- 
pressors." Such  too  doubtless  was  the 
conviction  of  St.  Columbkill,  when  he  in- 
terfered in  behalf  of  the  threatened  bards 
of  Ireland,  who  were  then  about  to  be  sup- 

* Axmal.  Cam.  Lib.  Ivii.  f Id.  Lib.  Ivi. 
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pressed;  on  which  occasion  he  prevailed 
BO  far  as  to  obtain  permission  for  them  to 
continue  to  exercise  their  art,  under  certain 
limitations.  Truly  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  and  of  all  who  loved  it,  that  there 
should  be  some  who  would  have  no  other 
ambition  but  to  excel  in  song, — who,  in 
their  capacity  of  poets  at  least,  could  con- 
sort with  poverty  and  retain  contentment ; 
whose  desires  and  wants  would  interfere 
with  no  passions  of  other  men ; who  would 
demand  no  other  possessions  but  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  universe ; who  would  turn  their 
fdlow-countrymen  from  loving  wars  and 
wrangling,  to  the  innocent  delight  inspired 
by  the  aspect  of  the  meadows  and  the 
fountains  and  the  groves, — to  that  true 
philosophy,  in  short,  which  so  few  attain, 
but  to  which  all  men  should  aspire. 

From  the  monastic  poets  let  us  turn  to 
the  musicians  in  the  cloister:  and  these 
were  many,  as  old  chronicles  attest.  In- 
deed, here  their  science  took  its  rise ; for 
the  first  trace  of  the  use  of  musical  notes 
is  found  in  the  abbey  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
in  the  year  04&.*  Alfanus,  a monk  of 
Hount-Cassino,  is  mentioned  os  having 
been  eminent  in  this  noble  art,  which  was 
esteemed  in  close  alliance  with  philosophy.! 
In  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  Notkcr,  Uatpert, 
and  Tutilo,  who  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
soul,  though  of  most  dissimilar  natures, 
were  all  three  musicians,  most  learned  and 
holy  men.  Notker,  in  body,  not  mind, 
was  weak ; in  voice,  not  spirit,  defective  ; 
in  divine  things,  elevated  ; in  adversity, 
patient ; to  all,  mild,  timid ; in  prayer, 
reading,  and  dictating,  most  eminent ; and, 
to  sum  up  all  in  one  word,  a vessel  of  Uie 
Holy  Ghost  Tutilo  was  a strong,  active, 
athletic  man,  fit  for  every  kind  of  work : 
he  bad  a clear  voice,  and  an  elegant  form  : 
he  was  an  admirable  painter;  and,  besides 
other  instruments,  most  skilled  in  playing 
on  flutes  and  pipes,  so  that  he  used  to 
teach  the  sons  of  nobles  how  to  play  upon 
the  flute.  A great  builder  was  he,  as  well 
as  a famous  preacher  in  both  tongues : 
alike  good  for  hours  of  mirth  and  serious- 
ness ; so  that  King  Conrad  used  to  swear 
in  jest  at  him,  for  having  made  a man  of 
such  a nature  a monk.  Besides  all  this, 
he  was  strenuous  in  choir ; full  of  tears  in 
secret;  expert  at  composing  verses  and 
melodies  ; and  chaste  as  a dimple  of  Mar- 
oellua.  Batpertus  held  a middle  place 
between  both.  Ho  was  a master  of  the 

• Hade.  Gorbort.  uad  aeia  Jahthandeit. 
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school  from  youth  ; a clear  and  benevolent 
teacher,  rarely  putting  his  foot  out  of  the 
cloister  ; a strict  disciplinarian,  calling 
death  an  excursion,  and  Tutilo,  a wanderer, 
to  admonish  him  to  be  sedulous  in  the 
school.* 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the 
monks  of  St  GsU  generally  were  great 
musicians,  whose  compositiona  were  oele- 
brated  far  and  near.  No  musical  piece  at 
the  present  day,  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
poser, is  heard  with  greater  ecstasy  tlian 
was  inspired  by  a composition  sung  at 
Mayence  on  Easter-day,  in  presence  of 
King  Conrad  I.  and  all  his  court  by  a 
monk  of  Bt.  Gall,  who  was  a professor 
there,  and  by  two  bishops  who  had  been 
his  pupils.  The  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
king's  sister,  called  him  to  tliora,  took  oil 
their  rings,  and  put  them  on  his  finger,  to 
signify  an  admiration  which  they  could 
not  express  by  words.  Musical  science 
had  been  first  brought  to  St.  Gall  from 
iiome,  by  a Boman  musician,  singer  of  tlie 
pope,  who  instnicted  the  monks  tlirougb 
gratitude  for  their  gracious  and  hospitable 
treatment  during  a sickness  which  he  had 
caught  on  his  journey  to  Germany,  having 
been  brought  by  Charlemagne  to  Jletz 
from  Rome,  to  found  his  musical  school 
there.! 

Some  of  the  musical  manuscripts,  of  St. 
Gall  are' still  extant.  In  that  abbey  every 
monk  seems  to  have  been  inspired  witli 
the  same  taste ; so  that  we  find  even  Not- 
ker the  Physician,  maternal  uncle  to  the 
Abbot  Notker,  cited  as  being  admirably 
skilled  in  music.  Down  to  late  times 
music  continued  to  be  cultivated  in  the 
religious  bouses,  and  in  a spirit  conform- 
able to  that  of  the  great  modem  musician, 
Zingorelli,  who,  whenever  he  was  about  to 
compose,  used,  as  a prepanttion,  to  read 
some  treatise  by  one  of  tlie  holy  fathers. 

Theoplxilus  Macehetto,  a Venetian  monk 
of  Camaldoli,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael 
at  Fisa,  was  celebrated  no  less  as  a musi- 
cian than  as  a mathematician  and  historian. 
He  had  h'arned  music  from  Horatio  Tar- 
dito,  a famous  master  in  the  abbey  of 
Classe  at  Ravenna.  After  consulting  all 
the  musical  w orks  in  the  Vatican  and  other 
great  librariia,  he  studied  ai  -entively  the 
manuscript  on  music  of  Franc  of  Cologne, 
and  then  published  his  C iiiositates  Musi- 
calos.l 

* Eckchard  de  Cuibus  S.  Oslli,  c.  3. 
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Painting  was  another  art  in  wliich  many 
monks  were  sedulously  employed  ; and  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  cloister  appears 
very  manifest  in  the  peculiar  graces  of 
the  school  which  they  formed  within  it. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 
monks  of  St.  Gall  were  not  less  eminent 
as  painters  than  as  poets  and  musicians. 
Tutilo  not  only  painted  well,  but  he  also 
was  skilled  in  forming  great  metal  vases, 
which  he  used  to  adorn  with  images  and 
verses  and  epigrams.  As  an  artist  he  was 
renowned  all  over  Germany,  as  far  as 
Metz.  There  are  extant  still  the  carved 
cover  of  a book  of  the  Gosj>el8,  and  images 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  of  St.  Gall, 
wrought  by  his  hand.*  Many  otlier  monks 
of  this  abbey  were  celebrated  sculptors  and 
painters  in  miniature.  Notker  tlie  Phy- 
sician painted  admirably,  and  adorned 
many  books,  and  also  the  church  of  the 
abbey.  John  was  drawn  from  St.  Gall  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  Emperor  Otho  III., 
in  order  to  paint  an  oratoiy  there.  In  llio 
abbey  of  Tagemsee,  also,  in  Bavaria,  about 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  there  was  a school 
of  painting,  as  well  as  of  learning,  and  of  all 
the  arts  that  belonged  to  an  asybim  of  peace. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Heldric,  abbot 
of  St.  Germain  of  Auxem',  and  Adelard, 
abbot  of  St.  Tron,  were  celebrated  as 
painters  in  miniature.  The  monk  Thie- 
mon,  after  painting  in  many  convents, 
became  archbishop  of  Salzbourg.  About 
tlie  year  9S5,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Elorent  of 
Saumur,  the  monks  used  to  manufacture 
tapestry,  adorned  with  flowers  and  animals,  j 
The  Camoldules  of  the  nionasteiy  of  St.  j 
Mary  of  the  angels  in  Flonmce  had  been 
celebrated  from  the  first  for  their  admi- 
rable skill  as  artists.  Here  also  the  monks 
manufactured  embroider}'  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  silk.  The  most  renownetl  painters  of  ^ 
this  monastery  were  Dom  Sylvester  atal  1 
Uom  James  tho  Florentine,  who  endowi'd 
their  convent  with  the  most  inngnifn-ent  i 
choral  books  ever  seen.  The  right  hand  of 
the  latter  was  pmsened  with  veneration  in 
the  monastery  as  a holy  relic.  Dom  Lo- 
renzo and  i>om  Bartholomew  in  a later 
! age  continued  to  render  this  house  illus- 
, trious  for  the  art  of  miniature  painting, 

I whiclj  did  not  degenerate  till  1470,  when 
the  discipline  became  relaxed.f 

Fra  Bartolomeo  was  a friar  at  first  in  a 
convent  of  Prato,  to  which  he  had  retired 
after  the  death  of  Savonarola,  and  after- 

•  IMcfons  Ton  Ars,  i.  100. 
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wards  in  that  of  St.  Mark  at  Florence. 
His  skill  OS  a painter  delighted  the  Flo- 
rentines as  much  as  his  piety  edified  tliem. 
His  first  picture,  after  spending  four  years 
in  contemplation  without  taking  up  his 
pencil,  was  tliat  in  a chapel  of  the  abbey,  ; 
representing  St.  Bernard  in  an  ecstasy.  - 
The  blessed  Angelico  of  Fiesoli,  a Domi-  [ 
nican  friar,  was  a painter  of  such  celebrity,  ^ 
that  the  pope  drew  him  from  his  convent 
to  Home  to  complete  some  works  he  had 
commenced  there ; and  it  was  his  conver-  ' 
sation  while  painting  with  the  jarntifif 
which  caused  St.  Antoninus,  whom  he 
pointed  out  as  a proper  person  when  the  , 
pope  expressed  his  disquietude  on  not 
being  able  to  make  a choice,  to  be  raised  j 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Florence.*  It  , 
was  the  disciple  of  tliis  blessed  friar.  Be-  j 
nozzo  Gozzoli,  who  painted  tho  history  of  | 
tlie  Old  Testament  from  Noah  to  Solomon 
in  the  Gampo  Santo  at  Pisa,  where  he  r 
spent  tlie  ten  last  years  of  his  life,  in  the  | 
practice  of  his  art  and  of  all  Christian  | 
virtues.  In  later  times  the  same  track  i 
was  followed  by  Benedict  de  Matera,  a [I 
monk  of  Mount-Cassino,  and  Gabriel  Mat- 
tel, a monk  of  the  order  of  Servitans,  of  i j 
Sienna,  who  decorated  the  choral  books  of 
the  cathedral.  Before  the  Introit  of  each  , 
Sunday  and  festival  they  placed  a picture 
analogous  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
day.  and  " I doubt,"  says  a modem  author,!  ' 
“whether  it  lie  possible  to  find  a collection 
of  paintings  which  could  leave  a more  de-  I 
licious  and  durahle  impression  on  the  !| 
Christian  soul.”  At  Ferrara  also  flourished  ij 
a series  of  similar  artists  in  the  cloisters,  | 
from  the  Benedictine  monk  Serrati,  who  | 
painted  the  choral  hooks  in  1‘240,  to  i 
brother  .leromc  Fiorini  of  the  monastery  of  j 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Michael  Savonarola,  iti  his  book  in  praise 
of  Padua,  speaks  of  its  school  of  painting,  | 
ns  being  concerned  with  a part  of  philo- 
sophy.; The  monks  held  the  same  opinion, 
and  extended  the  connection  to  religion.  \ 

“ I think,"  s.ays  Ca'sar  of  Hcisterbach,  ! 

" that  sculptors  and  painters  of  sacred 
subjei;ts  will  have  a great  reward  when 
devotion  and  not  avarice  is  their  motive. 
There  was  a certain  monk  of  a black  order 
in  the  diocese  of  Mayenee,  lately  deceased, 
who  was  a good  painter,  and  so  devout  to 
our  order,  that,  gratis,  having  only  his 
expenses  paid,  he  used  to  paint  crucifixions 

* Toiiron,  Hist,  dcs  Horn.  Illust.  de  I'Ord,  S. 
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of  great  beauty  over  different  altars ; for 
he  made  nearly  all  the  crucihxcs  that  we 
possess,  asking  no  expenditure  from  us. 
The  supreme  Crucifix,  in  whose  image  we 
are  all  made,  wishing  to  show  to  his  painter 
how  much  that  most  holy  labour  pleased 
Him,  on  Good-Friday,  when  His  Passion 
is  especially  represented,  deigned  to  take 
him  from  the  world,  not  without  the  ad- 
miration of  many.  As  if  the  Lord  had 
said.  ‘ llecausc  you  always  laboured  de- 
voutly in  mind  and  body  concerning  my 
Passion,  thinking  upon  it,  and  exhibiting 
it  by  pictures  to  others,  so  on  this  very 
day  of  my  Passion,  I will  take  you  from 
labour  to  rest,  in  which,  not  mentally  or  1 
by  pictures  figuratively,  but  in  presence,  i 
that  is,  face  to  face,  you  shall  contemplate 
roe.’  "*  In  fact,  closely  connected  with 
the  devotion  of  the  cloister  was  the  old 
Christian  school  of  painting ; and  even 
when  artists  did  not  wear  the  cowl,  they 
sought  its  influence,  as  may  be  witnessed 
in  Uiose  of  Umbria,  who  with  Perugino 
and  his  disciple  Raphael,  at  first  a pupil 
of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  drew  their  conceptions  ( 
under  the  influence  of  the  seraphic  father 
and  his  holy  order, — as  also  in  the  Vene- 
tian painters,  who  remained  in  communi- 
cation with  the  pure  monastic  school,  in 
the  mountains  of  Umbria  down  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  When  artists, 
forsaking  the  mystic  school  of  painting  of 
the  ages  of  faith,  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  the  heathen  delusions  that  were  revived 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  school  still 
found  an  asylum  in  religious  houses,  where 
the  monks  retained  a style  pure  from  all 
profane  innovations,  forming  it  from  the 
models  in  the  miniatures  of  the  old  choral 
books ; while  in  the  cities  where  univer- 
sities were  established,  as  in  Pisa,  Pavia, 
and  Padua,  there  was  hardly  any  mystic 
painter,  Bologna  itself  becoming  sterile 
during  the  interval  between  Francia  and 
the  Carachis,  in  consequence  of  the  clas- 
sical mania  reigning  in  them,  which  was 
incompatible  with  these  religious  inspira- 
tions of  art.f 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  in  conclusion, 
that  the  monastic  labours  in  relation  to  the 
arts,  which  require  for  their  perfection  a 
lofty  and  spiritualized  imagination,  are 
appreciated  according  to  their  true  value, 
by  one  of  those  philosophers  who  have  the 

* Illost.  Mirae.  et  Hist  Mem.  Lib.  viii.  24. 
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best  right  to  complain  of  the  misdirection 
and  deficiency  of  their  works  in  regard  to 
scientific  subjects.  “ It  may  perhaps  bo  a 
necessary  condition  in  the  progress  of 
man,”  says  Whewell,  “that  the  arts  which 
aim  at  beauty  reach  their  excellence  before 
the  sciences,  which  seek  speculative  truth  ; 
and  if  this  bo  so,  we  inherit,  from  tlie 
middle  ages,  treasures  which  may  well  re- 
concile us  to  tho  delay  which  took  place  in 
tlieir  cultivation  of  ex[>erimental  science."* 
Thus,  having  followed  the  monks  through 
the  circle  of  their  various  occupations,  with- 
out and  within  the  cloister,  methinks  tho 
charge  of  idleness  adduced  against  them 
has  been  sufficiently  refuted.  Casting  a 
look  back  upon  the  prodigies  accomplished 
by  their  industiy,  how  strange  and  unjust 
must  seem  that  accusation  now!  What 
immense  results  were  obtained  in  the  be- 
ginning by  the  Benedictine  order,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  centur)’,  as  detailed 
in  the  thirteen  volumes  of  Mabillon!  Such 
was  tile  first  stage  of  monachism.  Then 
with  the  order  of  preachers  came  that  of 
St.  F rancis,  perhaps  more  speculative,  more 
tender,  more  replete  with  every  fruit  of 
noble  genius  tlian  the  Benedictine  family. 
Fresh  obstacles  intervene  ; but  the  activity 
of  charity  is  not  to  be  extinguished.  What- 
ever weight  the  world  puts  down,  the  flame 
breaks  out  elsewhere  and  mounts.  The 
third  stage  commenced  with  the  heresy 
of  the  sixteenth  century : a different  order 
was  required  to  meet  this  new  disaster ; 
therefore  then  arose  tho  Jesuits,  more 
adapted  than  the  others  to  combat  it,  in- 
cluding instructions,  preaching  and  con- 
fessing, or  the  art  of  conducting  minds. 
“One  can  never  sufficiently  praise,”  says 
Michelet  "their  devotion  in  the  missions. 
China  would  now  possess  the  plenitude  of 
Christian  felicity  if  their  work  had  not 
, been  destroyed.  Such,”  he  adds,  “is  tlie 
threefold  st^e  of  the  monastic  history, — 
the  Benedictine,  or  work;  the  Franciscan, 
or  love, — the  Ignatian,  or  action,  social 
action.  What  astonishing  fecundity,”  he 
then  exclaims,  “ what  an  exhaustlcss  sap 
in  the  Christian  religion  I”  But  let  us 
return  to  the  cell  of  the  contemplatist,  that 
we  may  admire  tho  sublime  elevations  of 
ascetic  wisdom,  to  which  so  many  monks 
attained  in  tho  cloisters  of  tho  middle 
ages. 

* The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductire  Sciences, 
Tol.  ii.  339. 
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ifOOK  you,  who  comes  here? 
ft  young  man  and  an  old, 
in  solemn  talk.  This  is 
what  the  cloister  daily  wit- 
nesseth  ; for  here  was  prac- 
Used  the  prophetic  precept, 
'‘Interroga  patrem  tuum, 
ct  anniincftibit  tibi : seniores  tuos,  ct  dicent 
tibi."  These  old  monks  bad  useful  words 
for  evety  one,  according  to  his  peculiar 
necessity.  SomeUmes  they  were  familiar 
instructions.  Thus,  to  the  encouragement 
and  assistance  given  him  when  a boy  of 
twelve  years  of  ago,  by  Dom  Berthereau,  a 
Benedictine  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^,  who 
noticed  him  taking  bis  daily  recreation  at 
the  same  hour  as  he  did  himself,  in  the 
gardens  of  that  abbey,  Sylvester  de  Sacy 
used  to  ascribe  the  direction  of  his  mind  to 
the  study  of  the  Semitic  langnages,  which 
so  gloriously  occupied  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  At  other  times  they  assumed  the 
form  and  tone  of  solemn  spiritual  authority. 
But  who  can  describe  the  affecting  con- 
versations, the  snblime  dialogues  that  were 
held  under  the  dim  arched  cloisters,  or  in 
the  beauUfol  garden  of  the  monastery,  nr 
in  each  cell,  when  young  men  thus  inter- 
rogated the  fathers,  and  the  seniors  spoke 
to  them  of  God  and  of  the  soul,  of  the 
world's  mutability,  of  Ume  and  chance,  and 
the  eternal  years  ? “ Quam  pulchrum  illud, 
quam  dulce  secretum,"  to  use  the  words  of 
a Roman,  alluding  tothcwalkof  Spurinna 
with  his  friends.  " Quantum  ibi  anU- 
quitatis ! quie  facta,  qnos  virus  audias ! 
quibus  pneceptis  imbuare!"*  Those  who 
heard  the  artless  eloquence  of  the  monk, 
discovered  that  the  greatest  happiness  on 
earth  is  to  meet,  if  it  were  only  for  once  in 
one's  life,  a true  man  of  God.  Some  con- 
ception of  these  conversations  may  perhaps 
be  formed  from  the  dialogues  of  Sulpicius 
Sevenis,  or  from  observing  the  conferences 
between  St.  Francis  and  bis  humble  fol- 
lowera,  or  from  what  is  recorded  of  the 
evening  to  which  the  Church  aUudes  in 

* Plinii  EpisL  iii.  1. 


that  Benedictine  hymn  of  St.  Scholastica 
at  Lauds. 

**  Qnain  tenet  dulcis  mors  colloqnenlee ! 

Ore  Concordes  snunoque  verssat 
Lucidum  cceli  decus,  ct  bcfttw 
Gaudia  vita.” 

But  no  written  records  can  ever  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  what  on  these  occa- 
sions passed.  Those  who  heard  the  monks' 
oonversation  were  not  likely  to  be  verbose 
or  circumstantial  in  its  praise.  “The 
greatest  praise  after  hearing  a philosopher 
is  silence,"  said  Musonius, — therefore  the 
wisest  poet,  describing  Jhe  hearers  of  Ulys- 
ses, savs,  that  when  be  ceased  speaking, 
they  all  began  not  to  cry  out  and  vociferate, 
but  to  consult  together.* 

“The  flight  of  the  woman  into  the  de- 
sert,” is  interpreted  by  Richard  of  St.  Vic- 
tor, the  secrets  of  the  spiritual  life.f  What 
were  these  secrets?  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  the  mysteries  of  faith,  imparted 
to  dl  the  faithfiil ; but  moreover  they  im- 
plied the  application  of  these  mysteries 
and  the  philosophical  consideration  of 
their  results,  and  it  was  in  this  exercise 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  monks  was  princi- 
pally employed.  Speaking  of  the  writings 
which  transmit  it,  a modem  historian 
makes  this  just  observation,  “ Moral  truth 
is  eternal;  though  the  forms  of  commu- 
nicating it  may  vary,  it  remains  unchanged. 
That  it  constitutes  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  our  knowledge,  no  one  but  a utilita- 
rian, who  has  neither  intellect  to  apprehend 
nor  taste  to  feel  whatever  transcends  his 
material  circle,  will  deny."  Cowper  has 
the  same  conviction.  “Pardon  me,"  he 
says,  “ye  that  give  the  midnight  oil  to 
learned  cares  or  scientific  research,  though 
I revere  your  honourable  names,  and  hold 
the  world  indebted  to  your  discoveries,  yet 
let  me  stand  excused  if  I esteem  a mind 
employed  upon  eternal  things  as  for  more 

♦ Anl.  GeU  t.  1, 
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intelligent  and  better  taught  the  use  of 
profitable  thought  than  ye,  when  highest 
in  renown."  This  is  the  oldest  philoso- 
phy ; to  this  the  human  mind  would  in 
all  ages  have  assented:  so  that  were  Plato 
to  come  back  to  the  world,  witliout  doubt 
he  would  say,  that  the  greatest  and  wisest 
man  was  he  who  led  tlie  most  Christian 
life;  and  in  face  of  the  Institute  itself, 
that  the  monk  was,  after  all,  the  true  phi- 
losopher. The  pedants  who  eulogise  So- 
crates and  Cicero  in  order  to  cast  into  a 
deeper  shade  of  ignominy  the  monastic 
orders,  only  prove  themselves  unworthy 
scholars  to  second  such  great  men.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  read  their  books  as  gram- 
marians ; it  is  another  to  have  caught  their 
spirit,  as  possessing  minds  lai^e  enough 
to  take  it  in.  Socrates  would  have  deemed 
the  Imitation  as  the  most  sublime  of  all 
human  books ; and  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
whether  they  might  be  agreed  on  other 
points  or  not,  would  have  subscribed  to  the 
sentence  of  a modem  author,  “ that  all  de- 
finitions which  have  been  given  of  philo- 
sophy at  any  period  of  its  duration,  the 
most  extensive  as  the  most  profound  ap- 
ply to  the  scholastic."*  This  was  an  induc- 
tion to  which  the  Italian  scholars,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  revived  the  ancient  learn- 
ing, could  come  without  assistance.  “Were 
not  Albertus  Magnus,”  asks  one  of  them, 
“Thomas,  .£gidius,  and  Scot  equal  to 
Pythagoras,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  and  Aris- 
totle, in  philosophy  ?"f  We  have  before 
remarked,  that  the  monks  were  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  family  hkeness  which  could 
be  traced  in  them  to  men  of  ancient  times, 
and  that  they  even  accepted  their  titles  ; 
as  when  the  monk  Otherich,  scholastic  of 
the  monastery  of  Magdeburg  in  the  tenth 
centiuy,  whom  the  chronicle  of  that  city 
terms  an  incomparable  master  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence  and  of  the  liberal  arts,  is 
styled  by  Cosmas  of  Prague  “Philosophus.” 
Theirs  was  an  infinite  love  of  infinite  wis- 
dom, which  might  be  truly  termed  an  an- 
gelic philosophy,  difiering  essentially  from 
all  schemes  of  personal  mysticism,  as  the 
old  writers  show  from  its  genuine  Catholic 
character.  The  catechumens,  they  observe, 
are  led  into  the  church  by  the  eastern 
door,  to  indicate  that  the  wisdom  of  God 
from  the  east,  or  revelation  hath  illumined 
them.^  So  the  monk  avowed  that  he  had 
nothing  but  what  he  received.  To  con- 

* Ozaaam,  Easai  sur  la  Philosophie  de  Dante. 

f Poggii  firacciol.  Prefat.  m Hut  Ploxent  ap. 
Id.  tom.  XX. 

X Landulph.  Mediolaaena.  Hist  L 12. 

ceive  the  possibility  of  acquiring  or  retain- 
ing this  true  philosophy  of  the  highest 
order,  we  must  observe  the  assiduity  of  the 
monks  in  the  school  where  it  was  taught, 
which  was  tlie  altar  ; for  in  a strictly  phi- 
losophic sense  their  Doctor  was  God.  Yes, 
He  who  taught  their  hearts  had  Ilis  chair 
in  heaven ; and  so  St.  Thomas,  writing  to  a 
friend  who  had  a.sked  him  the  best  way  of 
acquiring  the  treasure  of  wisdom,  among 
other  counsels,  tells  him  to  have  purity 
of  conscience.*  Now  the  mode  of  reco- 
vering this  purity  was  analogous  to  that 
of  its  first  corruption,  as  the  most  ancient 
fathers  of  the  Church  observe,  alluding  to 
what  they  term  the  counter-poison — or  to 
the  Body  of  Him  who  is  the  Master  of 
death  and  the  source  of  our  life.f  “The 
practice  of  frequent  communion,  sensible 
in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  shows  itself," 
as  Gerbert  remarks,  “with  a more  strik- 
ing character  during  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  midst  of  the  gross  manners  of 
barbarous  nations,  it  appeared  in  tho 
interior  of  monasteries  like  a vision  of 
the  life  of  angels.  The  religious  orders 
which  have  cultivated  the  soil  of  Europe 
have  done  much  more — they  have  cul- 
tivated the  waste  lands  of  the  human 
soul.  The  rule  obliged  the  monks  to  ap- 
proach often  to  the  holy  table ; and  the 
divine  word,  which  alone  was  heard  in  the 
depth  of  their  retreats,  reminded  them 
every  day  of  the  perfection  which  was  re- 
quired for  this  familiarity  with  the  Saint 
of  saints.  This  thought,  perpetually  pre- 
sent with  them,  excited  them  without 
ceasing  to  acquire  the  science  of  their  own 
heart.  They  cultivated  it  with  infinite 
pains,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
bring  to  the  most  august  as  well  as  to  the 
most  sweet  of  mysteries,  the  purest  flower 
of  human  affections.  The  ascetical  books 
of  this  period  prestmt  an  exquisite  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  which,  from  the  bosom  of 
cloisters,  spread  itself  by  degrees  into  the 
world,  and  became  applied  to  other  objects, 
producing  tliat  mysticism  of  love  and 
honour  which  has  exercised  such  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  manners  and  the  literature 
of  Christian  people.  The  asceticism  of 
the  middle  ages  has  left  an  inimitable 
monument  in  the  four  books  of  the  Imita- 
tion of  Christ.  From  what  source  did  the 
poor  solitary  religious  man  who  composed 
them,  derive  this  unfailing  love;  for  he 
has  written  so  well  only  Wcause  he  has 

• Ap.  Marteoe,  V«t.  Script.  L p.  1352. 
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loved  much  ? He  tells  ns  himself,  in  each 
line  of  his  chapters  upon  the  Eucharist : 
it  was  from  the  communion  of  the  altar.” 
Love,  thankfulness — this  is  the  cloister’s 
soul,  as  that  of  the  world  is  ingratitude. 
Louis  of  Blois  speaks  of  a monk  who,  on 
his  conversion,  was  less  afflicted  at  the 
thought  of  having  exposed  himself  to  suffer 
eternal  punishment  than  at  that  of  hav- 
ing been  ungrateful  to  God  his  Creator. 
“There  is  a twofold  knowledge  of  truth," 
says  the  angelic  doctor,  "that  by  grace  and 
that  by  nature  ; and  that  which  is  by  grace 
is  twofold — speculative  only,  and  affective, 
producing  the  love  of  God.  ”*  Now  this 
latter  constituted  the  monastic  wisdom  ; 
and  not  only  the  monks,  but  all  who  C(jn- 
sorted  with  them,  knew  that  this  alone  was 
wisdom.  “ No  affection,  even  pious.”  says 
Peter  of  Blois,  “is  meritorious  to  salvation, 
unless  it  proceeds  from  the  love  of  Christ, 
IMien  you  hear  something  read  concerning 
our  Lord,  you  may  be  moved  to  tears,  in 
the  same  manner  as  you  weep  when  you 
hear  certain  fabulous  histories,  as  those  con- 
cerning Arthur,  and  Ganganus,  and  Tris- 
tan ; you  may  pity  our  IjOrd  as  you  pity 
Arthur,  but  both  tears  arc  lost  alike  if  you 
do  not  love  God,  if  your  tears  do  not  flow 
from  the  fountains  of  the  Saviour,  from 
faith,  hope,  and  charity. ”f  “ In  order 
that  we  may  truly  philosophize,"  says 
Petrarch  writing  to  John  Colonna,  “we 
must  first  love  and  worship  Christ.  Let 
us  be  all  things,  but  so  as  to  be  Christians 
before  all  things.  * Sic  philosophica,  sic 
poetica,  sic  historias  legamus  ut  semper  ad 
aurem  cordis  evangelium  Christi  sonet.’ 
One  discerns  in  these  words  the  brother  of 
the  Carthusian  as,  in  those  of  Peter  of 
Blois.  the  devoted  companion  of  the  monks. 
An  intimate  union  with  Christ  was  thus 
the  chief  characteristic  of  the  monastic 
wisdom.  While  men  of  the  world  fled 
from  him,  and  many,  even  faithful  Chris- 
tians, waited  for  him,  the  monks,  according 
to  the  distinction  of  St.  Avitus,  may  be 
said  to  have  gone  to  meet  him.  All  their 
science  was  directed  to  him.  “Philoso- 
phy," says  St.  Bonaventura,  is  the  medium 
by  which  the  theologian  fabricates  for  him- 
self a mirror  from  creature,  by  which,  as 
if  by  a ladder,  he  ascends  to  heaven. "§ 
“ We  may  distinguish  six  lights,"  he  says 
again;  “exterior,  or  that  of  mechanical 
art ; inferior,  or  that  of  sensitive  know- 
ledge ; interior,  or  that  of  philosophic 
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knowledge  (which  is  threefold,  rational, 
comprising  grammar  and  logic,  natural, 
or  physics,  and  moral) ; and  superior, 
which  is  the  light  of  grace  and  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  but  these  lights  have  all  their 
vesper  hour ; for  all  this  science  will  be 
destroyed.  Therefore,  succeeds  to  them 
the  day  which  has  no  vesper  hour,  namely, 
the  illumination  of  glory.  Now  these  six 
illuminations  can  be  reduced  to  the  days 
of  creation,  all  having  tlieir  origin  in  one 
light,  and  therefore,  all  are  ordained  to  the 
holy  Scripture,  for  the  multiform  wisdom 
of  God,  which  is  delivered  clearly  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  contained  in  a hidden  manner  in 
all  knowledge  and  in  all  nature,  so  that  all 
knowledge  serves  theology."*  The  study 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  was  incessantly 
pursued  in  the  cloisters  of  the  middle  ages 
with  a deep  philosophic  spirit.  What 
profound  and  interesting  questions,  sug- 
gested by  the  book  of  Genesis  and  other  ' 
parts  of  the  sacred  Writ,  were  proposed 
and  solved  by  monks  at  the  instigation  of 
Charlemagne  !f  But  at  present  we  are  in 
the  cell,  not  tlie  school.  Let  us  attend 
therefore  to  the  ascetic  side  of  the  monastic 
wisdom. 

- Cur  sapientca 


Dum  terris  virunt,  spemunt  terrena,  aec  aonim, 
Regna,  voIupUtes  quienmt,  que  sola  videntor 
splendidat“| 

You  perceive  by  this  question  of  the 
ancient  poet,  that  it  is  not  babbling  against 
monastic  superstition  which  will  explain 
the  psychological  phenomenon  we  are  about 
to  observe.  To  a certain  extent  Plato 
witnessed  it  when  ho  compared  Socrates  to 
the  figures  of  Silenus,  outwardly  hideous 
but  admirable  within  ; adding,  “He  cares 
not  what  riches  or  honours  a man  may 
possess,  esteeming  os  nothing  whatever 
seems  happiness  to  t’ne  generality  of  men ; 
and  he  passes  his  life  indulging  in  irony, 
and,  as  it  were,  playing  with  men,  while 
his  interior  is  golden  and  divine,  beautiful 
and  wonderful ; so  that,  in  short,  whatever 
Socrates  says  should  be  done  ought  to  be 
done,  rovTo  ov  oviXqM^v."  So  when  we 
find  under  the  cowl  that  intellectual  and 
spiritual  beauty  which  is  more  e.xcellent 
and  delightful  than  all  the  loveliness  of 
material  substances,  as  Dionysius  the  Car- 
thusian observes  ;§  when  we  find  men  girt 

* De  Redactione  Artiom  ad  Theologiim. 
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humbly  with  the  cord,  to  wlioin  heaven 
has  given  the  tone  and  thoughts  of  angola  j 
as  manifestly  as  the  sky  imparts  to  lakes  j 
and  mountains  its  azure  or  its  golden  hues,  i 
Plato's  question,  toOto  oi  ; may 

naturally  be  asked. 

We  have  already  seen  that  this  type;  was 
familiar  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church. 
“A  stranger  and  alien  is  the  gnostic  all 
his  life  long,"  says  St.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria : “ though  inhabitiug  the  city  he 
despises  the  things  which  other  men  ad- 
mire in  it,  and  lives  there  as  in  a desert, 
that  not  the  place  may  compel  but  choice 
may  show  him  to  be  just."*  Such  was  the 
' monk,  calm,  and  meditative,  who  had 
stolen  away  from  noises,  whose  mind,  as 
Dante  says,  “was  inwardly  so  wrapt,  it 
gave  no  place  to  aught  that  asked  admits 
tance  from  without. "t  “To  be  wise  in- 
deed, and  happy,  and  self-possest,"  says  a 
modem  philosopher,  “we  must  often  be 
alone ; we  must  mix  as  little  as  we  can 
with  what  is  called  society,  and  abstain 
rather  more  than  seems  desirable  even 
from  the  better  few.”  “They  who  are 
strengthened  in  the  love  of  God  are  in 
proportion  weakened  to  this  world ; they 
■ grow  faint  in  the  llcsh  from  beholding  the 
light  of  eternity.  The  wiirld  beholds  him 
as  one  wearied  and  faint  from  the  impres- 
sions of  an  occult  collorpiy.";  The  truth 
of  these  words  of  the  Pope,  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  was  verified  in  tlie  monks  whose 
eyes  had  taken  view  of  Him  by  whom,  as 
Dante  says,  “ all  other  thoughts  were 
barred  admittance."§  Do  you  complain 
of  their  detachment  from  Uie  world,  and 
of  their  lives  so  hidden  as  to  have  many 
points  analogous  with  those  that  sleep  in 
I tlic  ST'pulchres?  You  should  rather  ad- 
jj  mire  their  consistency  and  their  zeal  in 
' following  the  Apostolic  doctrine  ; forbear 
I how  St  Chrysostom  comments  upon  the 
i'  words  of  St  Paul,  " The  world  is  crucified 
I unto  me  and  I am  to  the  world.”  “ Ke- 
I mark  here,”  says  the  holy  doctor,  “the 
i force  of  this  whole  sentence.  Not  only  is 
I the  world  dead  to  him,  but  he  is  dead  to 
I the  world.  In  fact,  ho  who  is  living, 

I though  there  is  no  longer  any  social  rela- 
tion between  him  and  tlie  dead,  never- 
tlieless  is  not  altogether  insensible  to  what 
regards  the  latter.  Possibly  ho  may  still 
admire  the  beauty  of  that  body  which  has 
been  deprived  of  life ; he  may  lament  for 

* Stromat.  vii.  12. 
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it  and  regret  it ; but  a dead  man  feels  no 
longer  any  sentiments  for  those  who  sleep 
with  him  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 
Therefore,  adds  the  Apostle,  ‘And  I am 
dead  to  the  world.’  What  a prodigious 
separation  from  things  below  is  here  ex- 
pressed ! How  it  indicates  an  entire  de- 
votion to  heavenly  things  while  living  on  the 
earth  !”*  The  blessed  John  of  the  Cross, 
after  citing  the  words  of  the  Canticle,  “ For 
if  I was  ncitlier  seen  nor  heard  of,  you  will 
say  that  1 have  lost  myself;  that  walking 
in  love  I was  lost  and  am  found,"  proceeds 
in  these  words  : “ If  tlien  from  henceforth 
you  behold  me  no  more  in  the  meadow, 
and  if  you  can  no  more  find  me,  say 
that  I have  lost  myself ; for,  being  wholly 
inflamed  by  love,  I have  voluntarily  lost 
myself;  but  afterwards  I have  been  re- 
covered. This  refers  to  tlie  reproach 
which  people  of  the  world  are  in  habits  of 
costing  upon  those  who  give  themselves 
.seriously  to  God.  They  accuse  them  of 
being  too  retired,  too  abstracted,  of  b<*ing 
good  for  nothing,  because  they  abandon 
what  is  esteemed  and  sought  after  in  the 
world  : but  tlie  soul  says  to  her  censors, 
that  she  despises  all  that  for  the  love  of 
God  ; that  she  separates  herself  from  them 
willingly ; that  she  considers  such  a loss 
as  her  greatest  gain ; tliat  it  is  her  plea.suro, 
her  honour ; and  that  from  henceforth  she 
only  seeks  for  her  divine  spouse  in  the 
practice  of  the  most  perfect  virtues.  By 
the  meadow  she  understands  the  world 
where  seculars  saunter  and  rejoice  in  feed- 
ing the  flock  of  their  passions,  as  it  were, 
in  a fertile  and  pleasant  meadow : she 
says  that  she  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with 
in  that  place  ; she  desires  that  they  count 
her  for  dead  to  all  their  sensual  satisfac- 
tions, and  that  they  publish  it  everywhere; 
and  by  being  afterwards  recovered  she  im- 
plies, that  in  this  voluntary  losing  of  her- 
self she  has  gained  everything."  This  is 
the  self-mortification  which,  as  Louis  of 
Blois  says,  “is  quickly  followed  by  a living 
light  which  God  sheds  into  our  souls,  and 
finally,  by  our  union  with  God.  Oh  yes  ! ’ 
exclaims  this  holy  abbot,  “what  stops  us  ? 
the  only  thing  which  stops  us  is  our  tepi- 
dity, our  want  of  courage.  If  we  knew 
how  to  get  rid  of  this ; if  we  knew  how  to 
substitute  for  it  a holy  zeal  for  our  salva- 
tion, to  die  to  ourselves  and  to  all  perish- 
able objects ; if  we  applied  all  our  care  to 
prepare  a proper  habitation  in  our  souls 
for  God  ; it  would  be  impossible  that  we 

* On  Compunction,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 
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should  not  arrive  at  length  at  the  very 
summit  of  perfection  so  as  to  possess  and 
feel  God  within  us.”* 

Thus  again  we  are  presented  with  proof 
of  the  consistency  of  the  monastic  charac- 
ter ; and  what  can  place  it  in  a stronger 
light  that  this  observation  ? that,  notwith- 
standing the  wide  range  of  objects  which 
its  occupations  implied,  the  mind  was  never 
so  attadied  to  any  of  them  as  to  forget  its 
main  employment ; that  the  monk  who 
tilled  the  ground  preserved  learning,  culti- 
vated poetry,  with  aU  other  arts,  and  thus, 
to  use  the  ancient  comparison,  walked  a 
little  upon  the  shore  to  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  shells,  never  lost  sight  of  the  ship 
to  which  he  lielonged,  or  wandered  so  far 
from  it  os  to  be  beyond  peach  of  the  pilot's 
call ; but  keeping  that  daily  before  his 
eyes,  never  entertained  a base  thought,  or 
greatly  desired  any  thing  that  could  be 
gathered  on  tlie  mortal  strand ; that,  in 
fine,  be  was  one  who  meditated  on  the 
eternal  years  ! What  are  the  eternal  years? 
A great  thought,  replies  the  monk,  with 
SL  Augustin.  That  thought  implies  a 
a silence  from  all  disturbance  from  with- 
out, and  from  all  tumult  of  men  ; he  must 
rest  within  who  wishes  to  think  upon  those 
eternal  years.  The  years  in  sdiich  we  are, 
are  not  eternal.  They  are  constantly  chang- 
ing, and  never  standing  still.  Years  and 
days  incessantly  move  and  pass ; and  we 
cannot  even  lay  hold  of  an  hour  sr  a 
moment;  for  while  we  utter  the  word  it  is 
already  gone.  We  can  hold  nothing  of 
these  years ; they  are  mutable.  We  must 
think  upon  tlie  etemtd  years  which  stand 
and  aw  always  the  same.  W'e  must  think 
of  them  in  silonoe.  “ Better  is  one  day  in 
thy  courts,”  says  David,  "than  a thousand.” 
Men  desire  a thousand  days,  and  wish  to 
live  long.  Let  them  learn  to  despise  a 
thousand  days  to  wish  for  one  day  which 
has  neither  rising  nor  setting ; one  day, 
one  eternal  day,  to  which  yesterday  did  not 
yield,  and  which  is  not  pressed  upon  by 
to-morrow.  Let  that  one  day  be  our  de- 
sire. What  are  a thousand  days  to  os  ? 
Let  us  press  forwards  to  one  day ; to  one 
let  us  hasten.! 

Metfainks,  after  hearing  such  words, 
even  a child,  en  seeing  the  hoodod  men 
pass  along  so  silent  and  collected,  would 
tom  pale  at  their  solemnity.  And  yet 
with  all  this  gravity,  the  great  peculiarity 
of  the  cloistral  life  was  its  sweetness ; for 

* EpUt  ad  Florentin. 
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the  spirit  of  the  place  might  boast  in 
Dante’s  words  and  say — 

" Who'er  frequeota  me  once 

Parts  seldum ; so  1 charm  him,  and  hia  heart 

Contented  knows  no  void.”* 

What  is  the  most  natural  and  universal 
of  our  desires?  To  be  happy,  without 
doubt.  But  what  reason  have  we  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  not  this  desire  which  drew 
men  to  the  cloister  ? Is  it  nothing  to  gain 
these  pious  tears  ? this  faculty  of  love  ? 
these  mystic  ecstasies  ? The  Stagyrite  af- 
firms that  a contemplative  and  theoretical 
man  has  in  himself  matter  of  delight  with- 
out being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  sen- 
sible and  external  things.  Do  you  suppow 
that  the  monk  formed  an  exception  to  this 
law  ? What  must  have  been  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Dionysius  tlie  Carthusian  when 
writing  his  treatise  on  tlie  beauty  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  considers  tlie  whole 
supernatural  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  the  light  of  beauty,  as  being  full 
of  beauty  to  prepare  souls  for  that  beatitude 
which  will  consist  in  beholding  deliciously 
the  uncreated  and  super-infinite  beauty  of 
the  divine  essence,  and  in  being  in  on  in- 
efiable  manner  transformed  into  its  image, 
and  fulfilled  with  tlie  exuberant  profusion 
of  the  goodness,  and  light,  and  beauty  of 
God  ?!  To  be  wise  and  happy  are  reci- 
procal terms.  “If  you  had  once  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  wisdom,”  says  Peter  of 
Blois,  "all  things  in  comparison  with  it 
would  have  become  insipid  to  you : for  it 
has  an  incomparable  treasure  of  delights, 
and  it  imparts  an  overflowing  grace  of  all 
good.  But  you  cannot  attend  both  to 
studies  and  to  riches.  God  has  been 
bountiful  towards  you  in  enabling  you  to 
pursue  the  scholastic  warfare."; 

Again,  the  Pythgorseans  said  that  “God, 
being  the  Author  of  all  things  to  whom 
they  should  be  referred,  the  most  perfect 
life  and  happiness  was  therefore  when  ex- 
tremities were  no  longer  separated  from 
tlieir  centre,  bnt  when  in  this  one  all  were 
collected.”§  Why  should  we  then  doubt 
the  happiness  of  a state  in  which,  as 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian  says,  " the  grace 
of  God  withdraws  the  soul  ftom  the  tumult 
of  things  to  the  joys  of  silence,  that  is,  to 
the  clearest  splendour  of  supreme  light,  in 
which  from  all  delusion  of  fleshly  d^ires, 
and  unquiet  phantoms,  and  wandering 
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thoughts,  it  sweetly  rests  in  love  ?"*  How 
great  is  the  praise  to  adhere  to  God,  so  as 
to  live  in  Him,  to  be  wise  in  Him,  to  be 
happy  in  Him,  to  enjoy  such  a good  eter- 
nally, who  can  worthily  conceive  or  ex- 
press ?f  You  see  how  the  church  realized 
the  aspirations  of  the  philosophers.  “Would 
you  not  justly  style  most  miserable,”  says 
Cicero,  “ him  whom  you  beheld  inflamed 
with  desires,  seeking  all  things  madly  with 
an  insatiable  cupidity,  more  ardent  and 
thirsty  in  proportion  as  he  drank  more 
pleasures  from  all  sides  ? What ! that  man 
elate  with  levity,  and  exulting  in  vain  joy, 
and  bearing  himself  presumptuously,  is 
he  not  so  much  the  more  wretched  as  he 
seems  to  himself  more  happy  ? So  then 
as  these  are  miserable,  those,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  happy  whom  no  fear  disturbs, 
no  lusts  excite,  no  futile  joys  elevate,  no 
languid  pleasures  liquefy.  As  the  sea  is 
understo^  to  be  calm  when  not  the  least 
breath  of  wind  rufiles  it,  so  the  soul  is  at 
rest  and  pacified  when  there  is  no  pertur- 
bation with  which  it  can  be  moved.”;  Can 
you  doubt  whether  this  wisest  perhaps  of 
the  philosophers  would  have  placed  happi- 
ness in  the  monastic  peace?  But  that 
peace  included  more  than  he  could  have 
foreseen.  St.  Anselm  speaks  of  monks  as 
“ those  who  are  attracted  by  the  sweetness 
of  God  to  a life  which  is  to  enjoy  perpetual 
beatitude. ”§  And  St.  Thomas  says,  "that 
the  feeling  a delight  in  God  while  the  soul 
despises  earthly  things,  and  is  not  con- 
scious of  mortal  sin,  is  a criterion  to  know 
that  one  has  acquired  grace. ”|| 

The  monks,  therefore,  had  their  positive 
eiQoyments ; and,  even  by  the  voice  of 
ancient  philosophy,  are  proclaimed  happy. 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  indeed,  observes 
that  the  cloistral  life  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible.  " For,”  saith  he,  " we 
cannot  desire  things  above  unless  we  de- 
spise earthly  things ; and  we  cannot  despise 
earthly  things  unless  we  are  attracted  by 
desire  of  things  above  ; for  the  heart  can- 
not be  without  delight : it  must  incline  to 
something.”  Hear  how  (Elred,  abbot  of 
Rievaux  speaks  of  these  enjoyments  ! 
“When  man,”  he  says,  “ withdraws  himself 
from  external  tumults,  and  enters  into  the 
recesses  of  his  own  mind, — when  he  per- 
ceives nothing  unquiet,  nothing  out  of  order, 
nothing  of  ill-will,  nothing  of  remorse, — 
when  he  finds,  that  all  things  are  cheerful. 
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all  harmonious,  all  peaceful  and  calm, — 
when,  like  the  father  of  a well-regulated 
pacific  family,  he  sees  smiles  on  all  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  works, — there  arises 
within  himself  an  unspeakable  security ; 
from  that  security  springs  delight;  and 
that  delight  rising  into  rapture,  he  praises 
God  the  more  fervently  in  proportion  as  he 
sees  traces  of  the  divine  image  within  his 
own  breast.”*  These  were  the  delights 
which  the  sages  of  the  cloister  possessed,  and 
which  proved  to  them  a remedy  for  all  the 
bitterness  and  weariness  of  life.  “0  Deus 
ffiteme !”  they  exclaim,  alluding  to  the  vain 
desires  which  might  still  assail  them,  “si 
tu  mihi  dulcescas  et  sapias,  quam  cito 
fugientet  peribunt."  The  admirable  secret 
of  these  raptures  is  indicated  in  the  folloa-ing 
words  of  Richard  of  St.  Victor : “There  are 
some  who  wish  to  receive  the  taste  of 
divine  sweetness,  who  yet  are  unwilliM  to 
show  humanity  to  their  neighbour. "f  But, 
says  St  Thomas,  " if  any  one  should  have 
all  gifts,  without  charity  he  has  not  life.” 
So  the  monk,  by  bis  ecstasies,  was  brought 
back  to  that  charity  which  constituted  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  wisdom  : 
“ for,”  as  St.  Bonaventura  says,  “ what 
distinguishes  theological  truth  ” — in  which 
it  consisted — “from  all  other,  even  from 
moral  philosophy,  is,  that  it  teaches  us  to 
acquire  charity.";  “ In  fact  it  was  a coun- 
sel of  St  Francis,"  says  one  of  his  friars, 
“ which  he  gives  to  us  all,  that  if  we  are 
in  contemplation,  and  even  in  an  ecstasy, 
and  some  one  sbovild  come  desiring  our 
assistance,  we  must  immediately  leave  God 
for  God>  and  run  with  haste  to  obey  Him 
who  has  called  us.’l  This  was  strictly 
the  monastic  rule : it  was  the  precept  of  all 
the  great  mystics  of  St  Victor.  Hence 
the  singular  combination  of  erudition  and 
the  love  of  almsgiving  which  is  found  in 
the  monks.  The  more  they  abstracted 
themselves,  the  more  they  seemed  to  love 
men.  Helgalo,  in  his  epitome  of  the  life 
of  Robert,  after  saying  that  Gerbert  for 
prodigious  learning  was  illustrious,  adds, 
“ et  pnecipue  in  eleeomosyna  sancta."!! 

But  now,  seeking  repose  after  a flight 
so  far  beyond  the  vigour  of  our  wing,  un- 
able to  follow  such  a teacher  long,  I would 
fain  hear  somewhat  of  the  mysterious  his- 
tories treasured  up  in  monasteries : for  in 
every  cloister  there  are  doubtless  some 
hooded  men  who  in  their  brains  have 
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■tnmge  places  crammed  with  observation, 
the  which  they  vent  at  timet.  Oh,  1 am 
ambidoas  to  be  a listener ! 

“Whoever  wishes  to  know  fully  all  the 
wondrous  events  connected  with  the  holy 
monasteries  of  Spain,"  soys  Lucius  Mari- 
oeos,  “ should  seek  from  the  priests  who 
inhabit  diem,  and  who  know  all  myste- 
ries."* So  it  was  in  other  kingdoms.  Let 
os  profit  then  by  our  present  opportunity: 

< and.  we  shall  find  more  pleasure  than  in 
beholding  mins  where  no  one  is  found  who 
can  tell  the  domestic  history  of  the  place. 
Thou  didst  say — I thus  address  my  guide 
in  thought — thou  knewest 

" A monk,  whose  spirit  is  a chronicle 
Of  strange,  and  aecret,  and  forgotten  things. 

I pray  thee  summon  him : — 'tis  said  his  house 
Hse  w tiaditiOBS  of  a mystic  lore." 

That  sage  instructor  I can  hear  replying, — 

“ The  monk  of  whom  I spake  is  old so  old. 

He  seems  to  have  outlived  a world's  decay : 

Hngs  trees  seem  younger : his  hair  and  beard 
Are  whiter  than  the  tempeet-sifted  snow. 

But  from  his  eye  looks  forth 

A life  of  nncoBsnmM  thooght,  which  pierces 
The  present,  and  the  past,  end  the  to-come." 

Then  let  me  add, — 

“ I would  talk  with  this  old  monk ; 

Though  he  who  questions  him  would  have  to  sail 
Where  the  stream  of  ocean  rages  around 
The  foaming  isles." 

Yea,  reader : in  the  monasteries  were  men 
of  a singnlar  and  attractive  character, — 
saints,  seholais,  hermits,  travellers,  who 
bore  on  their  countenances  the  sell  of 
those  who  have  seen  every  thing  on  this  I 
side  of  eternity : — men,  like  that  aged  ' 
Ecbenes,  the  oldest  of  the  Fhmcians,  sal  i 
iMoun  stmoTo,  who  knew  many  histories  ; ' 
who  could  relate  many  miraculous  in-  . 
stances  of  the  patience  of  God  in  bearing  | 
with  great  sinners,  as  well  as  divulge  ; 
somewhat  of  the  secrets  of  Heaven's  ven-  i 
geance,  in  traditions  terrible  to  hear,  such  | 
as  now  perhaps  are  chiefly  heard  within  I 
the  cells  of  Roman  cloisters : for  Rome  still 
possesses  that  attraction  which  in  the 
middle  ages  made  each  monastery  thronged 
with  visitants,  each  of  whom  could  a tele 
unfold  that  was  well  worthy  of  being  rescued 
from  oblivion.  Monks,  on  hearing  them 
thus  publish  the  acts  of  Almighty  grace, 
did  but  gather  up  the  fragments  lest  they 
should  be  lost:  for  they  understood  that. 

I 
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as  a mystic  command ; “ the  ftagments,"  I 
says  an  ascetic.  " are  the  words  of  doctors, 
the  examples  of  good  men,  which  ought 
frequently  to  be  considered  by  studious 
brethren,  and  collected  in  books  or  on  I 
tablets,  as  if  in  baskets,  for  the  use  of 
readers.”*  These  personal  narratives  they 
treasured  up  in  memory  wherewith  to  edify 
their  future  guest ; and  such  a charm  did 
they  impart  to  their  discourse,  seasoned 
with  reflections  of  their  own,  that  each 
atranger  admitted  to  their  cell  would  say 
repeatedly,  in  the  words  of  Telemachut 
to  Mentor.  " Speak  on," — 

ol>>wr  yAp  pvSourat  twtvirl  rt  omtnv  wtevt» 
Tt/nropat .f 

Or  rather  in  those  of  Adam  to  the  angel, — 
“For  while  1 ait  with  thee,  I eeem  in  hesT'a." 

“Three  years  ago,”  says  Cssar  of  Heis- 
terhach,  “ Lord  Henry,  our  abbot,  who  waa 
then  vice-abbot,  had  to  visit  Clairvaux,  in 
Frisia.  On  his  journey  he  happened  to 
lodge  in  the  castle  of  a certain  knight 
named  Suederi,  who  devoutly  received  Urn  > 
according  to  his  custom.  He  then  related 
some  of  the  wonderful  things  which  had 
occurred  in  our  order ; and  Geiiac,  the  f 
son  of  that  knight's  brother,  was  present, 
— in  whose  heart  the  seed  found  such  good 
ground,  that  from  that  hour,  as  Gerlac 
himself  assured  me,  he  began  to  fluctuate 
about  his  conversion,  which  took  place  ! 
soon  after.”; 

" Miracles  and  mysteries  and  sacraments 
belong  to  the  beauty  of  the  world,”  says 
Dionysius  the  CarUiusian;  “not  in  its  i 
first  state,  that  of  innocence ; but  in  its  , 
second  state,  that  of  repairing  grace.''§  In  I 
the  middle  ages,  indeed,  as  at.  all  times,  i 
there  were  men  incapable  of  appreciating  i 
them,  through  the  iiifluenoe  of  their  habi-  I 
tual  self-abandonment  to  the  innumera- 
ble little  vulgar  details  of  life:  like  the 
author  of  the  .Toumal  d'un  Bourgeois  de 
Paris,  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  who 
thinks  the  Maid  of  Orleans  far  less  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  price  of  vegetebles  in 
the  Paris  market.  Rigord,  speaking  of 
some  miracles  wrought  at  the  preaching 
of  Foulques  de  Neuilly,  says,  “ Que  prm- 
tcrmittimus  propter  bominum  nimiam  in- 
crodulitetcm.  "II  With  what  acute  and 
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pbiloeophic  eyei  miracles  were  regarded 
ia  the  cloister,  may  be  learned  from  the 
Compendium  of  St  Bonarentura.*  Never- 
theless, in  general,  the  monks  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  if  feeling  themselves  above  all 
suspicion,  write  boldly  in  recording  all 
events  which  seemed  to  them  supported 
by  sufficient  testimony  ; and  some  in 
modem  times  have  lamented  that  the  later 
Benedictine  historians,  Mabillon  and  Mar- 
tene,  should  have  been  so  far  influenced 
by  a fear  of  scandalising  the  public  around 
them,  as  to  adopt  a different  style  in 
relating.the  same  traditions,  which  are  but 
timidly  and  faintly  sketched  in  their  pages. 
However,  as  we  before  remarked,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  work  or  divulge  miracles, 
the  religious  orders,  in  ages  of  faith,  rather 
sought  to  conceal  them.  The  Carthusians, 
in  particular,  shrank  from  the  power  of 
working  them,  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  not  confer,  but  only  indicated,  holi- 
ness ; and  that  they  even  sometimes  dimin- 
ish merit,  since  it  it  of  imperfect  faith  to 
seek  them  ;f  and,  therefore,  St  Hu^, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  refused  to  turn  aside 
a short  distance  to  see  a miraculous  host 
saying  that  the  things  which  holy  ffiith 
prescribes  are  much  more  certain  than 
those  which  are  shown  by  the  visible 
light: 

To  explain  why  the  miracles  of  St.  Hugo 
were  not  written  down,  the  historian  of  his 
order  says,  “ the  Carthusians  wish  to  shine, 
not  with  miracles,  but  with  merits."§  “Far 
more  admirable,"  says  the  Abbot  Rubertus, 
speaking  of  Altmann,  a bishop  of  Passau, 
" was  the  sanctity  of  this  man  than  the 
miraculous  power  which  he  exercised. 
Others  may  wonder  that  he  gave  eight  to 
the  blind,  and  made  the  lame  walk ; I 
will  rather  wonder  at  the  grace  which  was 
the  inward  secret  principle  of  such  opera- 
tions.  I will  wonder  at  his  humility,  at  his 
chastity,  at  his  piety,  at  his  charity,  at  his 
devotion,  at  his  solicitude,  at  his  prudence, 
at  his  longanimity,  at  his  fortitude.  But 
you  cite  his  miracles : well,  be  it  so.  Still 
I shall  always  esteem  it  more  admirable 
to  have  expelled  hum  the  heart  avarice, 
pride,  and  luxury,  than  from  the  eyes  and 
limbs  of  others  to  have  removed  blindness 
or  deorepitude.'ll 

Dom  Martens,  in  the  preface  to  his 
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sixth  volume  of  the  great  collection  of 
ancient  writers,  says  that  not  only  the 
Benedictines,  but  also  the  Cistereians  and 
Pnemonstratensians,  were  nnwilhng  that 
miracles  should  be  imown  to  take  place  in 
their  abbeys,  fearing  to  lose  thehr  peace 
and  quiet  by  the  crowds  that  wotUd  visit 
them  in  consequence.  "In  the  monastery 
of  Eberbac,"  says  Csesar  of  Heisterbach, 
“ there  was  a poor  convertite,  simple  and 
good,  but  decrepit.  By  his  touch  he  used 
to  cure  divers  indrmities ; so  that  crowds 
of  rich  men  and  poor  came  to  beg  his 
blessing.  The  abb^,  seeing  that  the  quiet 
of  the  brethren  was  disturbed  by  such  a 
confluence,  and  the  house  involved  in  great 
expense,  forbad  him  to  touch  any  one  in 
future.  This  was  told  to  me,"  adds  Cesar, 
“ two  years  ago,  by  the  monks,  when  I was 
at  Eberbac.  On  my  going  to  the  holy 
man,  and  asking  him  to  pray  for  me,  be 
replied,  ‘ Daily  I pray  for  you,  and  for  the 
whole  world.'”* 

Mysticism  in  tlie  cloisters  of  the  middle 
ages  is  one  of  the  subjects  on  whidb 
Goerres  treats.  The  subject  is  immense. 
It  was  in  the  convent  of  Dysibodusberg  that 
St.  Hildegard  post  eight  years.  The  con- 
vent of  Unterlinden,  in  Colmar,  was  a great 
school  of  practical  mysticism  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  Cathe- 
rine ofGobsweiler,  Hedwigof  Gundelsheim, 
Adelheid  of  Rheinfelden,  Herburg  of  Her- 
kenheim,  Margaret  of  Breisac,  Gertrude  of 
Colmar.  Agnes  of  Blozenheim,  and  many 
other  sisters,  enjoyed  wondrous  gifts  and 
visions  there.  So  sdso  the  convent  of  Thbss, 
in  Thurgan,  in  Switzerland,  where  dwelt 
Elizabeth  Steiglin,  the  spiritual  daughter 
of  Suso,  the  hospital  of  Dissenhofen,  and 
St.  Catherine's  convent  of  Hoheni^U,  in 
Thurgau,  the  convent  of  Schonensteinbach, 
in  Alsass,  the  convent  of  Adelhausen  at 
Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  were  houses  pecu- 
liarly favoured  in  this  respect.  So  also, 
among  the  abbeys  for  men,  of  the  Cisteroian 
house  of  Waldsassen,  in  the  diocese  of 
Regensburg,  many  wondrous  things  are 
related. 

“ Great  men  may  Jest  with  saints,"  says 
Sbakspeare ; “ 'tis  wit  in  them."  Such 
companions  are  not  with  us  now  ? so  let 
us  obey  the  friendly  sign,  and  sit  down 
with  reverence,  and  listen.  Many  in- 
stances occur  in  monasteries — ^would  the 
blessed  fother  say — of  the  interf^ition  of 
Heaven  which  are  deemed  miraculous, 
though  some  can  be  otherwise  explained. 
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“ 1 have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  scorn- 
ful English  writers  who  pretend  that  St. 
Dunstan’s  own  escape  was  the  result  of  bis 
contrivance,  when  the  floor  gave  way ; but, 
without  taking  notice  of  the  malice  and 
impiety  of  such  a suggestion,  they  should 
be  told  that  similar  accidents  are  related 
in  many  histories,  attended  with  escapes 
of  tlie  same  kind.  Thus  in  1183,  when 
the  floor  of  the  room  in  Erfurth  fell  in, 
precipitating  all  the  nobles.  King  Henry 
and  the  archbishop  of  Mayence  were  left 
standing  in  the  recess  of  the  window."* 
Undoubtedly,  in  ages  of  faith,  men,  after 
such  escapes,  were  grateful,  ascribing  them 
to  divine  interposition.  We  could  relate 
many  instances.  When  St.  Maiolus  was 
remaining  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis 
one  night,  and  was  reading  according  to 
his  custom,  and  had  chosen  the  book  on 
the  celestial  hierarchy,  oppressed  with 
sleep,  the  candle  fell  from  his  hand  upon 
the  book ; the  flame  consumed  the  wick 
and  the  wax,  but  it  left  the  page  unii\jured.t 
Father  Innocent  Ansaldi  has  a letter  from 
the  cautious  and  sensible  Marquis  ^fafliei, 
in  whioh  he  speaks  of  certain  cures  effected 
by  prayer  and  the  intercession  of  saints, 
as  having  fallen  under  his  own  observation, 
in  a manner  to  convince  him  of  their 
truth. 

The  monastic  diaries  contain  many  in- 
stances. llius  in  the  annals  of  Corby,  in 
Saxony,  we  read,  ''This  year,"  1406,  "Gun- 
ther Coenhus,  a vicar  in  Einbec,  almost 
in  the  agony,  was  brought  to  us  in  a 
chariot,  and  by  the  patronage  of  St  Vitus, 
after  a few  days,  he  returned  home  sound 
and  joyful.";  “A  certain  abbot  of  our 
order,"  says  Csesar  of  Heisterbacb,  “being 
astonished  at  the  miraculous  cures  wrought 
by  one  of  his  monks,  whose  vestments 
healed  the  persons  who  touched  them, 
asked  him  once  secretly  if  he  could  imagine 
the  cause?  To  whom  ho  answered,  ‘Tnily, 
I know  not  I do  nothing  more  than  the 
others.'  'Were  you  not  disturbed  when 
that  soldier  lately  set  fire  to  our  grange?' 
asked  the  abbot  ‘ No,'  said  the  monk, 
' for  1 commit  all  to  God.'  Then  the  abbot 
knew  the  cause  of  such  virtue  in  him.'l 
It  would  be  long  to  discourse  on  this  sub- 
ject But  let  us  hear  instances  of  mote 
uncommon  grace. 

There  was  in  the  twelfth  century  a monk 
of  Cluny,  named  Benedict,  who  after  being 
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a secular  priest,  became  a monk  and  a 
model  of  the  contemplative  life.  His  spare 
form,  his  venerable  but  neglected  hairs, 
his  eyes  half  closed,  his  mouth  ever  pro- 
nouncing sacred  words,  indicated  that  the 
man  was  not  on  earth,  but  in  heaven. 
Day  and  night  he  meditated  on  the  holy 
Scriptures ; and  he  would  always  use  a 
Psalter  that  had  a gloss,  in  order  that  be 
might  lose  nothing  of  its  sense.  He  spent 
a great  part  of  the  night  in  prayer  and 
watching.  He  bad  for  his  cell  a little 
oratory  in  a lofty  and  distant  turret,  which 
was  consecrated  in  honour  of  St^  Michael 
the  archangel.  It  is  said  that  be  had 
visions  of  angels,  and  that  one  night  in 
particular  be  beheld  the  whole  monastery 
full  of  angels  clothed  in  white,* 

" For  ipirits  in  whit  shape  they  chooM, 

Dilated  or  condens’d,  bright  or  obscure. 

Can  execute  their  airy  purpose. 

And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil." 

Randiscius,  a monk,  dying  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Mount-Cassino,  being  in  the  article 
of  death,  as  the  brethren  repeated  round 
him  the  prayers  for  the  commendation  of 
the  soul,  cried  out  suddenly,  “Silence, 
silence.  Do  you  not  hear  the  lauds  in 
the  sky  ? Do  you  not  see  the  youths  that 
sing,  whose  countenances  and  robes  are 
white  as  the  snow  ? Silence,  for  God's 
sake,  I implore  you,  and  let  me  listen  to 
that  sweetest  song  and  with  these  words 
his  spirit  departed.! 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  divine  visions 
imparted  to  the  angel  of  the  school  ? But 
one  should  hear  friars  of  his  order  relate 
the  details.  Touron  will  satisfy  us.  It 
was  while  praying  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,  in  the  church  of  St.  Dominick, 
at  Naples,  that  he  was  seen  in  an  ecstasy 
by  Dominick  de  Coserte,  who  heard  the 
voice  from  the  crucifix,  “ Bene  de  me 
scripsisti,  Tboma,  quam  ergo  mercedem 
accipies?"  to  which  he  answered,  "Non 
aliam,  Domine,  nisi  te  ipsum."  After  this 
he  renounced  writing  and  teaching,  and 
prepared  for  death.  On  Passion  Sunday, 
while  saying  mass  in  that  church  in  pre- 
sence of  many  friars  and  several  officers  of 
the  king  of  Naples,  he  was  again  visited 
with  ecstasy.  After  coming  to  himself  he 
would  reveal  nothing,  but  only  said,  “Talia 
mihi  sunt  revelata,  quod  ca  que  scripsi  et 
docui,  modica  mihi  videantur."  After  this 
he  was  wholly  occupied  with  eternity ; and 
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he  said,  foretelling  his  death.  “ Sicut  doc- 
trinsB  sic  cito  finis  erit  et  vite.”  When 
he  had  expired  in  the  abbey  of  Fossa 
Xuova,  a marvellous  light  shone  over  that 
house.  Albert  the  Great,  being  at  Cologne, 
was  apprized  of  his  death  the  same  day 
and  hour.  But  these  things  are  widely 
known.  Hear  some  of  the  purely  domestic 
secrets  of  monasteries.  “ Lambert,  a monk 
of  St.  Hubert,  in  the  Ardennes,  was  proud 
on  account  of  his  noble  birth.  On  the 
feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  being  about 
to  read  nocturnal  vigils,  he  intended  to 
pass  before  the  abbot  without  making  any 
reverence.  Suddenly  he  saw  in  the  arms 
of  that  holy  man  our  Lord,  surrounded 
with  a blaze  of  glory.  Trembling,  he  could 
scarcely  stand  to  read.  On  returning  he 
made  a most  humble  reverence  to  the 
abbot,  and  burst  into  tears,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  present."* 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Cluniacensis  we  read 
that  Hildebrand,  deacon  of  the  Roman 
Church,  who  was  afterwards  Pope  St. 
Gregory  VII. , while  in  the  monastery  of 
Cluny,  in  the  time  of  St.  Hugo,  thought 
he  beheld  our  Saviour  sitting  by  the  side 
of  that  holy  abbot  as  he  sat  in  the  chapter 
room.  Here  the  veracity  of  the  narrator 
is  as  unquestionable  as  that  of  the  witness. 

How  many  have  walked  under  these  clois- 
ters who  were  in  life  and  death  more  truly 
than  Calabria's  abbot,  Joachim,  endowed 
with  soul  prophetic ! St.  Benedict  was 
found  on  one  occasion,  not  sighing  and 
weeping  at  his  prayers,  but  groaning  bit- 
terly, from  foreseeing  that  all  his  monas- 
tery on  Mount-Cassino,  which  he  had 
built  for  the  brethren,  and  all  the  things 
which  he  had  prepared  for  their  use,  would, 
by  the  judgment  of  God,  be  delivered  up 
to  the  Gentiles ; though  he  knew  it  was 
granted  to  him  that  they  should  escape 
with  life ; all  which  was  fulfilled  by  the 
hand  of  the  Langobards,  when  they  came 
by  night  and  destroyed  the  monastery.f 

Sophronius  mentions  a similar  instance. 
“ In  a monastery  of  Scythopolis,”  ho  says, 
“ we  met  Anastasius,  who  told  us,  that  one 
night,  as  he  rose  to  give  the  signal  for  the 
brethren  to  assemble,  he  heard  George,  an 
old  monk,  weeping,  who,  on  asking  him 
the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  replied,  that  he 
bad  had  a vision,  in  which  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  he  beheld  Jesus  Christ  upon  a 
throne,  rejecting  the  prayers  of  many  sup- 
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pliants,  and  inexorable,  though  his  blessed 
mother  interceded.  On  the  following  day 
there  was  an  earthquake,  which  overthrew 
the  maritime  cities  of  Phoenicia."* 

Wadding  mentions,  that  brother  Tho- 
masuccius,  a minor  friar,  uttered  many 
prophecies  in  rhythm,  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
in  which  he  predicted  the  ruin  of  seve- 
ral Italian  cities;  all  which  proved  true. 
“Many  things  I have  heard  of  him,"  says 
St.  Antoninus  the  archbishop,  “ from  those 
who  had  seen  him  and  known  his  conver- 
sation. Ugolino  Trincius,  the  tyrant  of 
Fulgino,  had  in  vain  resolved  to  put  to 
death  this  man  of  God,  who  bad  reproved 
him  for  his  cruelty.  Suddenly,  fear  and 
reverence  succeeding  to  his  fuiy,  he  wished 
to  learn  from  him,  whether  the  years  of 
his  own  life  would  be  many.  To  whom 
the  friar  replied,  'You  will  live  till  the 
town  bell  shall  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
calves  fly  over  the  turret.’  The  tyrant  was 
overjoyed  at  such  an  answer  ; but  in  1377, 
when  the  Florentines  excited  the  people 
of  Fulgino  to  revolt,  the  citizens  rushed 
to  arms  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  which 
fell  down  from  the  tower,  on  which  the 
enemy  placed  their  standard,  on  which 
two  calves  were  emblazoned.  Then  rush- 
ing into  the  palace,  they  threw  Trinoius 
out  of  the  window,  who  thus  miserably 
perished. ”t  In  1289,  when  the  blessed 
firiar,  Petrus  Pectinarius,  was  on  his  death 
bed,  a little  before  expiring,  he  predicted 
the  future  calamities  of  three  cities,  saying, 
“Woe  to  Pistoia!  woe  to  Florence!  woe 
to  Sienna !"  The  first  by  various  wars  was 
brought  to  ruin ; Florence  became  tom  by 
disorders,  and  its  armies  were  twice  de- 
feated, at  Allipassum  and  at  Monte  Cab 
tino ; and,  finally,  Sienna  was  visited  with 
diverse  calamities  and  intestine  wars.  'The 
tomb  of  this  holy  friar  is  in  the  convent 
of  his  order  in  the  latter  city.l 

In  the  island  of  Iona  you  would  bear 
things  truly  admirable  of  the  saints  who 
had  dwelt  in  the  famous  monastery  there. 
One  time,  on  a day  of  raging  tempest  and 
intolerable  agitation  of  waters,  St  Golumb- 
kill,  sitting  in  that  abbey,  said  to  the 
brethren,  “ Prepare  for  receiving  a guest 
soon."  But  they  replied,  “Who  can  ^s 
the  straits  in  such  a storm  as  this  ?"  But 
the  saint  said  again,  “A  holy  and  elect 
man  will  come  to  us  before  vespers,  and 
the  Almighty  will  grant  a calm  in  the 
storm."  Lo!  the  same  evening  a vessel 
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arrived,  in  which  was  St  Chamnecb,  who 
was  honourably  and  hospitably  received.* 

" While  stopping  at  the  pool  of  God,  near 
the  mouth  of  tlie  river,  a Scottish  poet  came 
to  the  saint,  and  when,  after  some  conversa- 
tion, he  had  departed,  the  brethren  said  to 
the  saint,  ‘ Why,  when  Coronanus  was  going 
away,  did  you  not  ask  him  to  siug  some 
song,  according  to  his  art  ’’  To  whom  the 
saint  replied,  ‘ Why  do  you  now  utter  vain 
words  ? How  could  1 ask  a song  of  joy 
from  that  wretched  man  who  is  about  to 
perish  by  the  bands  of  his  enemies  ?'  After 
I a short  time,  a person  arrived  from  the 
other  side,  saying,  that  the  poet  who  had 
Just  left  us  had  been  slain."-|- 

St.  Coliiinbkill  foresaw  the  time  of  his 
I own  death.  Ascending  the  hill  above  the 
i abbey,  be  blessed  the  place,  and  prophesied 
that  it  would  flourish  long  in  honour.  Then 
i descending,  and  returning  to  the  monastery, 
I he  sat  in  liis  cell  writing  out  the  Psalter. 

I When  be  had  come  to  that  verse  of  the 
I thirty-third  Psalm,  " Inquirentes  autem  Do- 
j minum  non  deficient  omni  bono,"  "Here," 
' he  says,  “ I stop ; but  what  follows,  let 
, Baitheneus  write.”  Well  did  he  stop  at 
. that  verse  to  whom  were  about  to  open  goods 
I that  were  not  to  fail  for  ever.  Theu  he 
I entered  the  church  to  assist  at  the  first  ves- 
pers of  Sunday  ; after  which  be  returned  to 
the  hospice,  and  sat  upon  his  bed  of  rock, 
which  to-day  is  the  stone  upon  his  grave. 
Then  be  spoke  to  the  brethren  for  the  last 
time.  "Heec  vobis,  O filioli,  novisaima  com- 
mendo  verba,  ut  inter  vos  mutuam  et  non  fic- 
tam  habeatis  charitatem  cum  pace.”  Then 
rolapsing  to  silence  till  about  midnight,  when 
the  bell  sounded,  hastily  rising,  he  hurried 
to  the  church  before  any  one  had  entered  it, 
and  prostrated  himself  before  the  altar. 
Diormitrus,  following,  saw  the  whole  church 
illuminated  by  a great  light,  which  suddenly 
went  out  as  he  reached  the  door.  Entering 
in  darkness,  he  called  out,  " Where  are  you, 
father  P”  nor  could  he  find  him,  though  he 
felt  every  where  about,  till  the  other  brethren 
came  in  with  their  lights,  when  they  saw 
him  there  praying.  Then  raising  him  up, 
Diormitrus  placed  bis  bead  in  his  bosom, 
while  the  monks,  holding  their  lights,  began 
to  lament  around  him.  As  we  heard  from 
some  who  wore  present,  the  saint,  tuning 
his  eyes,  looked  round  upon  them  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  as  if  be  saw  the  holy 
angels  coming  for  him.  Diormitrus  then 
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raised  his  right  hand,  that  the  holy  father 
might  bless  the  brethren.  He  moved  his 
hand  a little,  and  then,  after  the  holy  bene- 
diction thus  signified,  yielded  up  the  ghost. 
That  same  hour  the  whole  island  of  Iona 
was  seen  encompassed  with  a brightness 
through  all  the  space  of  air  above  it  to  the 
pole.  The  saint  had  told  the  brethren  that 
none  should  assist  at  his  funeral  but  them- 
selves ; and  his  words  were  fulfilled ; for 
during  three  days  and  nights  after  his  tran- 
sit a great  tempest,  with  furious  rain,  ren- 
dered access  to  the  island  impossible ; but 
after  his  burial  it  ceased  immediately,  and 
the  sea  again  was  calm.*  This  narrative 
is  deeply  interesting ; but  there  were,  in 
fact,  few  monasteries  which  had  not  some 
tradition  of  predicted  death.  Dom  Cantalen, 
a holy  monk,  being  in  good  health  in  the 
abbey  of  Vendome,  foretold  that  he  should 
die  within  a week.  He  continued  to  work 
at  the  edition  he  was  about  to  publish  of 
the  Instructions  of  St.  Gertrude,  which  he 
finished  on  the  very  day  of  his  death,  which 
verified  his  prediction.-f 

Cmsor  of  Heisterbach  relates  what  fol- 
lows : “ Cuno,  the  great  lord  of  the  castle 
of  Malburg,  a man  powerful  and  rich  in  the 
world,  became  a monk  three  years  before 
his  death,  and  in  that  short  space  attained 
to  great  sanctity.  His  monastery  had  a 
beautiful  mare,  which  was  kept  for  breeding, 
so  fine  was  the  race.  A certain  nobleman, 
Henry  de  Isenburg,  wishing  to  get  it,  ofiered 
any  price,  but  not  succeeding,  he  had  it 
stolen,  and  then  refused  to  give  it  up.  The 
said  C uno,  who  had  been  his  intimate  friend 
while  he  was  in  the  world,  was  sent  to  claim 
it,  when  Henry  refused.  After  all  his  en-  1 
treaties,  seeing  him  obstinate,  he  summoned 
him  to  the  judgment  of  God,  and  named  a I 
certain  day.  Henry  despised  the  summons,  j 
but  Cuno  prepared  himself  to  die  on  that  ' 
day,  and  falling  sick,  told  the  abbot  that  on  ! 
the  sixth  feria  he  was  to  leave  the  world,  j 
The  monks  never  imagined  tliat  his  sickness  , 
was  serious,  but  he  actually  did  expire  on 
the  day  he  predicted,  which  was  the  vigil  of  ' 
St.  James.  Hearing  of  his  death,  Lord  | 
Henry  feared  for  his  skin,  and  with  great  : 
baste  came  to  the  abbey  barefoot,  with  bis  | 
own  hand  leading  the  charger  which  be  bad  ' 
so  proudly  retained,  and  which  he  now  led  | 
to  the  sepulchre  of  the  dead  monk,  and  there  j 
did  penance.  I I 
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"Walter  of  Brug:es,”  says  Wadding, 
minister  of  the  province  of  Tours,  "was 
made  bishop  of  Poitiers,  which  dignity  he 
did  thrice  refuse,  till  required  by  the  general 
of  bis  order,  Bonagratia,  to  accept  it;  a 
man  illustrious  in  all  virtue,  and  profound 
in  theology.  Zealous  of  the  rights  of  his 
church,  he  defended  them  against  Bernard 
de  Giinth,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  who,  on 
being  elected  sovereign  pomifT  as  Clement 
V.,  mindful  of  the  old  contention,  and  suc- 
cumbing  to  his  passion,  obliged  him  to  leave 
I the  see  and  retire  to  his  cloister.  With 
pacific  mind  he  bore  the  opprobrium,  but 
I on  his  death-bed  he  appealed  to  God,  who 
1 avengeth  the  innocent,  and  held  a parch- 
I ment-scroll  in  his  hand,  on  which  he  wrote 
I that  he  cited  the  pontiff  who  had  oppressed 
I him  to  the  tribunal  of  God  within  a certain 
! time.  The  scroll  no  one  could  extricate 
i from  his  grasp,  and  he  was  buried  holding 
I it.  A year  after,  the  pontiff  passing  that 
I way  to  compose  the  dispute  between  the 
' kings  of  France  and  England,  ordered  the 
friars  to  open  the  sepulchre.  The  body  was 
found  perfect,  and  the  scroll  was  still  in  the 
hand.  The  pontiff  then  desired  them  to 
give  him  that  scroll,  and  said  that  he  would 
I return  it.  He  took  it,  read  it,  and  gave  it 
back,  but  he  turned  pale,  and  well  he  might. 
I About  the  time  specified  in  that  summons, 
I which  gave  him  seven  years,  he  was  obliged 
{ to  obey,  and  depart  hence.* 

I All  this  sounds  very  solemn  at  the  twilight 
i hour,  sitting  in  an  old  wainsootted  chamber, 
j within  an  abbey  which  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a forest,  having  two  or  throe  hooded  men 
j by  your  side.  Paintings  there  were , too,  in 
I some  monasteries  well  calculated  to  aid  the 
effect  of  such  histories.  Those  who  have 
I seen  the  picture  by  Murillo,  which  was 
i taken  out  of  a Spanish  abbey,  representing 
St.  Bonaventura  writing  after  his  death,  ac- 
' cording  to  a legend,  which  supposes  that  he 
! was  permitted  to  return  to  life  for  three 
j days,  in  order  to  finish  a book  he  had'not 
completed,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
impressions  which  narratives  of  this  kind 
I could  inspire.  H e is  seated  at  a table,  and 
in  the  act  of  waiting.  He  has  evidently 
I known  death;  its  paleness  is  over  him ; but 
i there  is  such  a peacefal  benignity  in  his 
look,  such  an  uoeimhly  expression,  that  the 
beholder  is  fascinated  and  struck  with  awe. 
“That  the  grave  is  fitter  to  take  the  living 
I than  give  op  the  deed,”  would,  however,  be 
j the  monk's  reply  to  those  who  desired  to 
hear  such  traditions.  "Why  do  yon  ask 


me  these  things  ?"  be  would  say,  in  the  style 
of  Ulysses ; " I know  not  whether  they  be 
true  or  false — auc^  V dvr^wXui  jSdfvir.  If 
yon  wish  to  believe  them,  only  look  at  the 
picture,  and  then  judge  whether  imagination 
alone  could  have  suggested  such  a coun- 
tenance.” Nevertheless,  after  much  entreaty, 
a gentle  guest  might  draw  somewhat  more 
from  the  sagn  instructor,  which  be  in  turn 
might  repeat  to  other  listeners,  that  he  would 
be  sure  to  hare  in  secular  house,  once  Hal- 
lowmass  come,  and  a fire  in  the  ball.  Hear 
then  what  is  related  in  the  annals  of  Corby, 
in  Saxony,  at  the  date  of  109fi  : " Brother 
Becelinus,  keeper  of  the  library,  entering  it 
about  mid-day  on  the  9lh  of  the  calends  of 
October,  saw  a man  in  our  habit,  sitting  at 
a table,  reading  the  Psalms  of  David.  He 
shuddered,  but  it  told  him  to  fear  nothing. 
It  resembled  exactly  our  Ansgarius,  as  be 
is  painted  in  the  convent"* 

The  chronicler  of  Mount-Cassino  relates 
another  instance.  “The  Ahbot  Gerard," 
be  says,  “ being  very  old,  and  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Abbot  Oderisius,  singing  the 
office  of  the  dead  for  his  soul  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Sebastian,  after  the  first  vigil,  when 
be  had  repeated  the  Antiphon,  ‘ Anima  mea 
Deo  vivit,'  the  Abbot  Oderisius  suddenly 
appeared  to  him  behind  the  altar  of  the  same 
church,  and  beckontd  to  him  that  be  should 
approach  ; and  when  Gerard  saw  him,  he  fell 
on  his  face  and  began  to  weep  inconso- 
lably ; and  when  the  office  was  finished 
he  returned  to  his  chamber,  weeping  and 
groaning ; and  being  asked  by  the  brethren 
why  he  wept,  he  told  them  what  he  had 
seen,  and  said  he  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
die ; and,  in  fact,  shortly  after  he  fell  sick, 
and  departed  the  way  of  all  fiesh ; and  bb 
was  buried  in  the  chapter-room  at  the  feet 
of  the  Abbot  Desiderius.f 

Still  the  monk  would  not  eiKOurega  such 
inquiries.  Some  words  of  this  kind  might 
escape  his  lips,  but  be  would  find  an  excuse 
to  interrupt  them.  Then  would  he  gase 
long  in  silence  on  the  lovely  moon,  and  then 
opening  his  casement,  into  the  night  would 
look  forth.  This  looking  forth  into  the 
night  from  cloisters  has  Irfi  many  traces  in 
the  monastic  chronicles.  It  was  from  open- 
ing the  window  of  his  cell  one  night,  as  an 
explorer  of  the  heavens,  "boraruig  explo- 
rator,”  after  singing  his  psalms,  that  the 
Neapolitan  hermit,  who  lived  on  the  high 
steep  rock  near  the  public  way,  beheld  Ae 

* Aantles  Corbiessea,  ap,  Letbaits,  Script 
Btusa  UlnsL  1 1. 

t Chronic.  Cas.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  77. 


* Annal  Min.  tom.  v.  1879. 
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fearful  escort  which  attended  the  soul  of 
1 Pandulph  from  Capua,  where  he  had  just 
expired.*  It  was  owing  to  the  same  prac- 
tice that  the  monks  of  Mount-Cassino  wit- 
nessed those  innumerable  falling  stars  which, 
like  hail,  appeared  in  the  western  sky  from 
the  fourth  watch  of  the  night  till  day-break, 
on  the  fourth  feria  after  the  octave  of 
Easter,  in  the  year  1095,  at  the  time  when 
that  amazing  host  of  cnisaders  was  proceeds 
ing  from  the  west  to  rescue  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. f Orderic  Vitalis  expressly  says,  “ that 
of  this  spectacle  Gislebert,  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
was  a spectator,  in  consequence  of  his  cus- 
tom every  night,  when  an  old  man,  to  con- 
template the  stars  for  a long  time.”J 
Indeed,  men  of  science,  however  hostile  to 
us,  attach  value  to  these  observations  of 
the  monks,  and  think  that  their  writings 
furnish  proof  of  the  periodical  return  of 
falling  stars,  in  different  ages,  about  the 
12th  of  November,  when  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours  speaks  of  having  remarked  them.§ 
But  let  us  persuade  our  good  monk  to  return 
and  continue  the  conversation.  The  Sor- 
bonne,  by  its  decisions  in  the  year  1518  and 
1724,  recognised  the  belief  that  the  dead  do 
sometimes  appear  to  men.||  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable relates,  that  a certain  Seignior  Gui, 
slain  in  a combat,  appeared  all  armed  to  the 
curate  who  had  hcai^  his  confession,  and 
prayed  him  to  tell  his  brother  Anselm  to 
restore  an  ox  which  he,  Gui,  had  taken  from 
a peasant,  and  to  repair  some  injuries  which 
he  had  committed  in  a certain  village,  on 
which  he  had  imposed  unjust  charges,  which 
sins  he  had  neglected  to  declare  in  his  last 
confession.  For  such  deeds  men  in  those 
ages  knew  that  when  they  died,  to  sulphurous 
a‘bd  tormenting  flames  they  would  have  to 
render  up  themselves.  Visions  of  the  saints, 
on  their  departing,  were  not  uncommon. 
St.  John  of  the  Cross,  immediately  after  his 
death,  appeared  to  a Cannelite  nun,  and  by 
his  touch  healed  her  of  an  infirmity  which 
had  long  afflicted  her.  At  the  same  moment 
he  delivered  a person  of  the  town  from  the 
double  death,  and  appeared  soon  after  to  two 
monks  of  the  order,  and  also  to  his  brother, 
Francis  d’Yepes.** 

Hear  again  the  tnnals  of  Corby,  in 
Saxony;  “In  966,  William,  archbishop 
of  Mayence,  in  the  night  in  which  he  died 

* Chron.  Mont.  Cu.  Lib.  u.  83. 

t Lib.  iv.  11.  t Lib.  ix. 

i Libri  Hist  des  Sciences  Msthemat  en  Italie, 
11.235. 

1 Dom  Calmet  sur  les  Apparitions,  tom.  i.  p. 
237.  ^ Bibliothec.  Cluniacens.  12^. 

••  P.  Dosith^,  Tiii. 

appeared  in  a vision  to  Luitholf,  our  abbot." 
In  1443,  Mathias  Quintel,  a priest  in  Polle, 
after  death,  was  seen  by  many  in  the  fields 
and  woods : he  hurt  no  one,  but  exhorted 
all  to  do  penance.*  Narrations  of  this  kind 
on  the  lips  of  monks  derived,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, a chann  from  the  context  of  the 
discourse:  for  they  chiefly  alluded  to  them 
in  solemn  and  impressive  moments,  as  con- 
nected with  other  things  of  more  value, 

“ when  by  moonlight  sweetly  and  sadly  they 
did  talk  of  death."  And  if  any  one  should 
wonder  how  such  talk  could  yield  a taste  of 
sweetness,  let  him  read  Csesar  of  Heister- 
bach*s  eleventh  book,  or  the  historical  dia- 
logue of  Martinus,  abbot  of  the  Scotch 
monastery  at  Vienna,  in  which  he  describes, 
as  an  eye  witness,  the  deaths  of  monks  in 
that  cloister ; and  he  will  admit  the  justice 
of  the  poet’s  epithet.  “ I have  beard,  how- 
ever, enough  of  this,"  says  the  youth  who 
converses  with  this  very  Abbot  Martin, 

“ and  I want  to  hear  something  stranger 
still."  The  old  man,  finding  him  in  such  a : 
vein,  proceeds  then  to  relate  a demoniac 
vision  which  had  assailed  himself  when  he 
was  a boy,  hastening  under  the  moon  to 
school  in  winter  while  it  was  still  night, 
according  to  the  custom  of  some  places,  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  days,  which 
makes  such  early  walks  necessary  to  scholars. 
This  youth,  by  bis  questions,  seems  already 
to  be  well  fortified  against  such  terrors  ; for 
he  asks,  “ Why  did  you  not  make  the  sign 
of  the  holy  cross  ? and  then  it  would  have 
disappeared,  and  you  could  have  gone  on  to 
school  without  molestation. "f  Less  con- 
versant with  such  themes,  we  perhaps  might 
wish,  however,  to  have  a little  information 
on  the  subject ; for,  though  we  heard  some 
remarks  upon  it  in  the  Eighth  Book,  the 
traditions  respecting  it  arc  so  general  in 
monasteries,  that  one  ought  not  to  lose  such 
an  opportunity  as  the  present  for  satisfying 
the  lurking  curiosity  to  which  we  may  be 
still  liable.  In  the  collection  of  illustrious 
and  memorable  histories  by  Cssar  of  Heis- 
terbach,  Apollonius  is  represented  saying, 
that,  on  the  question  of  demonology,  he 
would  prefer  hearing  the  testimony  of  monks 
to  that  of  seculars.  1 And  Marsilius  Ficinus, 
writing  to  Soderinus,  thus  philosophizes  on 
the  fact,  which  really  renders  them  the  best 
authority  on  the  subject : “ Men  contem- 
plative, despising  human  things,  apply,"  he 
says,  “ either  to  religion  and  sanctity,  or  to 

• Anoales  Corb. 

t Senat.  Dialer.  Hist  Martial  Abb.  Scot  Vien. 
ap.  Fez.  Script  Rer.  Aust.  iL 

J Lib.  T.  c.  iv. 
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science.  Yet  both  fall  into  gulphs:  for  the 
saints,  flying  the  vanities  and  deceits  of 
mortals,  fall  into  the  temptation  of  demons; 
for  they  struggle,  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  says  Paul  the  Apostle,  sed  ad  versus 
maleflcos  quosdam  spiritus  aeris  caliginosi 
tyrannos.  But  what  shall  I soy  of  the 
philosophers ! While  avoiding  the  business 
of  Jove,  and  no  less  pleasure,  they  (all  into 
the  tedium  and  black  bile  of  Saturn  ; to 
which  mighty  evil  Democritus,  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  all  the  most  ingenious  men,  are 
deemed  obnoxious;  so  that  they  seem  to 
suffer  the  punishment  of  that  stealer  of 
celestial  Are,  Prometheus,  the  contemplator 
on  Mount  Caucasus.  Therefore,  if  these 
men,  who  seem  of  all  others  to  have  best 
escaped  human  calamities,  fall  into  such 
misery,  surely  no  one  can  hope  to  avoid 
evils  in  this  mortal  life.  But  there  is  this 
diflerence : that  while  the  one  proceed  from 
bad  to  worse,  the  others,  by  persevering, 
reap  the  promises  of  God : for  they  who 
sow  in  tears  reap  in  joy.”* 

No  one,  in  fact,  needs  to  be  told  bow  this 
theme  pervades  the  monastic  philosophy,  as 
appears  both  from  the  paintings  and  the 
books  of  monks.  These  holy  men,  suflTering 
from  such  assaults,  have  often  addressed  that 
Prince  of  the  Air  in  words  as  sublime  as 
those  of  iEschylus. 

“ That  enemy  from  enemy  should  sitfier 
Extreme  indignity,  is  nothing  strange. 

Let  him  then  work  his  horrible  pleasure  on  me; 
Wreathe  his  black-curling  flames,  tempest  the 
air 

With  Tollied  thunders  and  wild-warring  winds, 
Rend  from  its  roots  the  Arm  earth’s  solid  base. 
Heave  from  the  roaring  main  its  boisterous 
waves 

And  dash  them  to  the  stars : me  let  him  hurl. 
Caught  in  the  flery  tempest,  to  the  gloom 
Of  deepest  Tartarus : not  all  his  pow’r 

Can  qu^ch  th’  etherial  breath  of  life  in  me.”t 

/ 

Do  you  ask,  whence  such  combats  in  the 
very  sanctuaries  of  peace  ? The  ascetic 
replies,  *'  that  sinners,  as  a secure  possession, 
are  nut  tempted  by  the  evil  one ; but  that 
ho  tempts  and  vexes  the  faithful  and  devout.” 
St.  Thomas  treats  at  great  length  on  the 
temptation  of  men  by  demons,  and  states  all 
the  objections  that  can  be  alleged  against 
it,  refuting  them,  and  proving  how  God 
permits  it  to  be  so.J  In  the  book  of  Job 
we  see  what  power  was  given  to  Satan  ; and 
in  the  holy  Scriptures  generally  the  texts 
are  so  numerous  and  clear,  that  no  one  who 
lays  claims  to  any  Christian  faith  can  accuse 

• Epiat.  Lib.  xi.  t Prometh.  Vinct. 

X Q.  114.  ii. 


the  monks  of  superstition,  in  admitting  and 

confirming  by  their  own  alleged  experience 

the  belief  to  which  ihev  lead.  The  human 

«/ 

enemies  of  monks,  however,  imitate  the  veiy 
power  whose  existence  they  deny,  in  omit- 
ting all  mention  of  the  virtues  to  which  these 
trials  led  : for  when  Satan  was  asked  whence 
he  came,  he  was  silent  respecting  the  con- 
stancy which  he  had  found  in  holy  Job.  A 
modern  bistorian,  in  order  to  illustrate  what 
he  terms  the  credulity  of  the  German  mind 
during  the  middle  ages,  cites  some  sublime 
legends  from  the  work  of  Caesarius  of  Heis- 
terbach.  I shall  repeat  one  of  these  with 
a different  object:  for  I conceive  that  it 
conveys  a proof  of  the  profound  views  and 
acute  discernment  of  the  monks,  in  teaching 
the  real  nature  of  those  demoniac  temptations 
to  which  men  are  subject,  both  in  the  cloister 
and  in  the  world.  “A  priest,”  says  the 
monk,  *'was  one  day  in  Lent  hearing  con- 
fessions in  his  church.  While  one  by  one 
they  advanced  and  receded,  a stout  youth, 
who  had  taken  his  station  with  the  rest, 
advanced  the  last  of  all,  knelt  down,  and 
confessed  so  many  and  such  monstrous 
crimes  that  the  hair  of  the  holy  man  stood 
on  end.  Rising  from  his  seat,  he  ex- 
claimed, ‘ Hast  thou  lived  a thousand  years 
to  commit  all  these  ?’  The  other  replied, 
‘I  have  lived  more.’  ‘Who  and  what  art 
thou  ?’  demanded  the  confessor.  ‘A  demon 
who  fell  with  Lucifer,’  was  the  reply.  ' Why 
shouldst  thou  confess,’  demanded  the  priest. 
‘As  I stood  here,  looking  on,’  continued 
the  strange  penitent,  ‘ I perceived  that  some, 
who  came  to  thee  sinners,  left  thee  justified. 
Diligently  have  I listened  to  their  state- 
ments, and  to  thy  replies  promising  pardon 
and  bliss  eternal.  Hoping  to  obtain  the 
same  happiness,  I too  have  approached  thy 
chair.’  'The  priest,  soon  recovering,  from 
his  dismay,  said  coolly,  ‘If  thou  wilt  follow 
my  directions,  and  do  penance  for  thy  sins 
as  sincerely  as  the  rest,  thou  mayest  obtain 
the  same  pardon.’  The  demon  promised  to 
perfonn  any  reasonable  penance  that  should 
be  tolerable.  The  priest  assured  him  that 
it  would  be  a very  moderate  one  indeed, — 
far  less  than  any  which  had  been  imposed 
on  those  who  had  preceded  him  : it  would 
be  simply  this, — ‘ Fall  three  times  on  thy 
face  before  Heaven,  and  say,  ‘ Lord  God, 
my  Creator,  I have  sinned  against  thee; 
pardon  thou  me.’  ‘ Impossible !’  replied  the 
devil,  starting  up ; ‘never  can  I stoop  to 
such  degradation.  Enjoin  me  any  thing 
else,  and  I will  readily  obey  thee.’  The 
priest  bade  him  depart;  and  he  vanished.” 
But  demonology  appears  under  another 
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fonn  in  the  literature  uf  the  middle  ‘ages ; 
and  we  must  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  some  monks  should  hare  been  accused 
of  being  in  alliance  with  the  reiy  powers 
which  they  were  enlisted  to  combat.  Having 
already  seen  how  evil  insinuated  itself  into 
monasteries,  we  have  uo  occasion  for  entering 
upon  any  further  explanation  with  respect 
to  tl>e  abuses  to  which  it  led.  Doubtless,  as 
far  at  least  as  guilt  was  concerned,  there 
were  wizards  under  the  cowl.  Wibald,  abbot 
of  New  Corby,  writes  to  Walter,  a monk  of 
that  abbey,  interdicting  him  from  saying 
mass,  forbidding  him  to  converse  with  laics, 
or  to  leave  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  until, 
by  his  obedience  and  humility,  it  may  be 
known  what  should  be  done.  His  oiTeuce 
was  magic  and  sacrilege : for  he  used  to  say 
mass  incessantly,  with  the  diabolic  intention 
of  iujuring  his  superiors ; and  he  used 
charms  and  incantations.  “ O hominem 
Omni  lacrymarnm  imbre  deflendum  !”  cries 
the  abbot,  “qui  de  fide  perfidiam  facit, 
de  pietate  sacrilegium,  de  religione  idolola- 
triam.”*  I n the  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony, 
we  read,  “This  year,  1298,  Gotschalk  Mar- 
ker, a painter,  while  painting  the  devil,  was 
so  terrified  by  a spectre  that  be  soon  after 
died.’’  Who  knows  whether  this  was  not 
another  instance  to  verify  what  Cardan  says, 
w hen,  after  speaking  of  the  terrible  appari- 
tions to  Cassius  and  Brutns,  he  adds,  “ I 
do  not  believe  these  to  bo  ancient  fables,  or 
that  other  examples  could  not  be  found  ; Ibr 
daily  they  occur;  and  1 have  known  no 
impious  man  who  wanted  punishment  of  this 
sort  ?"f 

In  1325,  Leopold,  duke  of  .\ttstria,  asked 
a necromancer  if  be  cottid  show  him  the 
devil.  (“I  only  repeat  what  is  in  old  books," 
says  the  sage  monk.)  He  replied  that  be 
could,  but  that  it  would  endanger  his  body. 
A stipulation  was  made,  and  be  was  led  into 
a secret  room,  and  there  shown  a man  seated. 
At  the  sight  Leopold  exclaimed,  “Satis 
est !"  and  immediately  dropped  dead.);  Ful- 
bert  of  Chartres,  in  a senuon,  relates  the 
history  of  the  man  sold  to  the  demon  and 
delivered,  which  is  represented  in  sculpture 
on  the  walls  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris. § 
Dom  Calmet  may  be  consttlted||  respecting 
traditions  of  this  kind,  to  which  we  alluded 
snfiiciently  on  a former  occasion.  Of  course, 
in  general,  such  accusations  against  monks 

* Ap.  Mftrtene,  Vet.  Scr^)t  ii.  350. 

t be  Utiliute  ex  Advers.  L 4. 

^ Krphurdianux,  AnUquitatum  Variloquus,  ap. 
Menckenii  Script.  Her.  Uenn.  ii. 

I De  NatW.  B.  Virg.  Senn. 

I TraiU  aur  lea  Appaxit.  i.  39. 


were  utterly  groundless,  and  the  result  either 
of  malerolence  or  of  superstition:  to  which 
last,  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  enemies 
of  nionks  were  peculiarly,  in  all  ages,  prone. 

It  was  an  observation  made  by  Agobard, 
that  the  superstitious  people  who  paid  what 
they  called  Canonicum.  which  was  a tribute 
to  ^e  sorcerers  who  pretended  to  have  power 
over  the  air.  were  precisely  the  very  men 
who  refused  to  pay  tithes,  or  to  give  aims  to 
the  poor.*  The  charge  of  magic  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  advanced  against  the 
illustrious  monk  of  Aurillac,  Gerbert.  till 
half  a century  after  his  death;  and  Hock 
supposes  that  it  was  the  schisuiatical  Car- 
din^ Benno  who  first  brought  it  forward, 
when  be  separated  himself  from  Gregory  VII. 
and  the  Holy  See.  The  first  trace  of  it  is 
found  in  the  works  of  Sigeberi.  in  1113, 
and  of  Hugo  of  Flavigni,  in  1 100,  who  both 
give  a false  version  of  his  leaving  the  monas- 
tery, and  of  his  subsequent  actions.  Then 
followed  Ordcric  Vitalis  and  William  of 
Malmesbury,  who  improved  further  on  the 
legend.f  Bzovius  gives  the  following  apo- 
logy for  him  by  an  old  poet : — 

**  Ne  mirare,  Magnm  fatal  qnod  inertia  vulgi 

Mo  (viri  Btnimc  gnara)  fuiase  puUt. 

Archimtdia  stadium  quod  eram  Sophisquo  se- 
quutus 

Turn,  cum  magna  fuit  gloria,  scire  nihil, 
Credebant  magicum  case  rudes.  Sed  busts 
loquuntur 

Quam  plus,  integer,  et  religiosus  eram.'* 

Others  also  published  bis  vindication.^  But 
still,  among  the  credulous  and  ignorant, 
voices  were  found  to  perpetuate  such  calum- 
nies, urging  that — i 

The  sage,  in  troth,  bj  dreadful  abstinence,  | 
And  conquering  penauce  of  the  mutinous  flesh, 
Deep  contemplation,  and  unwearied  stuiiy. 

In  years  outstretch'd  beyond  the  dale  of  man, 

.*^lay  have  obtain’d  to  sovereignty  and  science 
Over  those  strong  and  secret  ihingsand  thoughts 
Which  others  fear  and  know  not."  | 

1 am  not  ignorant,’*  says  the  abbot  Tri- 
ihcmius,  "of  the  rumours  which  have  been 
spread  respecting  my  studies,  and  bow  often 
it  has  been  said  that  I am  addicted  to  ne- 
cromantic vanities.  1 have,  therefore, deemed 
it  necessary  for  me  to  meet  these  calumnies, 
and  leave  a short  defence  of  myself  to 
posterity : fur  1 am  a faithful  Christian, 

* Agobard,  De  Grandino. 

* Gerbert  und  sein  Jahrhund.  161. 

I Sylvester  It.  Cssius  Aquitanus  a Magia  et 
aliis  Calumniis  Vindicatus,  Home,  1629.  fol.  at- 
tached to  the  Vita  et  Pasiio  8.  Adalberti  Ursini. 
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nourisbed  in  the  Catholic  faith,  consenting 
to  all  things  of  faith  according  to  the  Roman 
Church.  I am  a priest  and  a monk,  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  1 have  never  had 
commerce  with  evil  arts.  I have  never  bad 
any  society  with  demons.  One  God  in 
Trinity  of  Persons  I adore,  fear,  and  wor- 
ship ; to  the  participation  of  whose  glory  I 
hope  to  attain  after  this  life.  If  the  things 
I have  known  or  done  seem  wonderful,  they 
are  not  the  works  of  demons,  but  of  nature, 
but  of  industry,  but  of  philosophic  specula- 
tion. Now  hear  why  I have  been  so  distin- 
guished. At  the  time  when  Maximilian, 
king  of  the  Romans,  held  that  great  assem- 
bly at  Worms,  there  came  to  me  to  the 
abbey  of  Spanheim  a Frenchman  named 
Libimius, — a man,  profound  in  all  kinds  of 
learning,  and  no  less  venerable  for  sanctity 
and  faith.  He  had  conversed  some  time 
with  that  monk  and  hermit,  Pelagius,  in  the 
island  of  Majorca ; and,  after  his  death, 
became  heir  of  all  his  books.  From  him 
he  had  learned  many  bidden  things  in  phi- 
losophy, on  the  Christian  faith,  on  the 
natnte  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  and  on  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  and  other  things  which 
are  not  common  in  the  schools  of  men  at 
this  time.  This  learned  libanius,  seeing 
my  disposition  and  love  of  study,  said  that 
be  thought  me  worthy  of  receiving  all  that 
he  had  learned,  first  from  Pelagius,  and  then 
from  John  Pious,  count  of  Mirandula,  during 
thirty  years.  So,  beginning  from  the  majesty 
of  nature,  he  disputed  on  many  points  of  wis- 
dom and  occult  philosophy,  and  interpreted 
many  things  which  were  before  unknown  to 
me ; by  which  I learned  to  distinguish  be- 
tween natural  magic,  which  teaches  how  to 
do  wondrous  things  by  natural  means,  which 
the  Church  has  never  condemned ; and  that 
which  is  effected  by  the  co-operation  of 
malignant  spirits,  whether  necromancy  in 
the  Wies  of  the  dead,  or  piromancy  by  in- 
vocation of  demons,  or  acromancy,  hydro- 
mancy,  geomancy,  chiromancy,  auruspices, 
auguries,  auspices,  pedomancy,  orincomancy, 
sonelege,  eromancy,  or  maleficy, — all  which 
arts  of  demons  are  condemned  by  the  holy 
Catholic  Church,  and  forbidden  to  all  Chris- 
tians; though  geomancy  and  chiromancy 
are  not  m tol»,  hot  may  be  tolerated  in 
moderation,  for  exercise  and  recreation.  But 
namral  magic  has  been  studied  in  all  ages 
by  holy  men,  as  by  Albertus  Magnus.  Magic 
is  a Persian  word,  and  signifies  wisdom. 
The  magicians  are  wise  men.  So  far  I am 
a magiciaD,— that  is,  a lover  of  wisdom,  di- 
viae,  baman,  and  naturaL  This  is  all  my 
magic ; but  for  the  ether  condemned  by  the 


Church,  I execrate,  1 abhor,  I despise  it, 
with  its  authors.  At  the  instigation  of  a 
certain  prince,  (an  unknown  hand  adds  in 
the  margin,  Philip,  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,) 
I began  to  write  that  vast,  arduous  work, 
Steganograpfaia,  to  be  finished  in  eight 
books,  of  which  I have  only  written  two, 
being  doubtful  whether  I shall  proceed 
further,  and  fearing  lest  it  may  cause  some 
to  suspect  me  of  evil  arts.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  expedient  for  me  that  these  wonderful 
things  which  I have  invented  should  die  and 
be  buried  with  me,  lest  when  I am  dead,  by 
those  not  understanding  it,  I should  be  ac- 
cused of  temerity  or  of  superstition.”* 

But  the  monk's  familiar  conversation  was 
not  always  on  such  solemn  or  wild-melan- 
choly subjects.  “ Come  hither,  youth ; and 
I will  tell  you  what  happened  to  me  in  my 
younger  days,  beginning  from  ray  boyhood." 
Such  are  the  first  woids  of  the  historical 
dialogue  written  by  Martin,  abbot  of  the 
Scotch  monastery,  at  Vienna.  “Truly," 
cries  the  other,  “I  will  listen  to  you  gladly. 
There  is  nothing  to  alarm  any  one  in  such 
a commencement,  nor  would  the  sequel 
prove  it  a deception. 

Rainauld,  a monk  of  Ouches,  says  Orderic 
Vitalis,  had  lived  in  that  abbey  from  the  age 
of  five,  during  fifty-two  yeats,  and  under 
four  abbots.  He  was  remarkable  for  the 
gift  of  memuiy,  which  enabled  him  to  relate 
exactly  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard.  He 
often  used  to  charm  his  companions  by  the 
agreeable  recitals  which  he  used  to  make, 
drawn  either  from  the  sacred  books,  or  foom 
the  conversations  of  the  learned.!  “This 
year,"  ( 1252)  says  the  annalist  of  Corby, 
“ Hermann  de  B^enhusen,  a canon  of  Hil- 
lesbem,  had  long  conversations  often  with 
our  Abbot  Tideric  upon  antiquities,  in  which 
he  was  very  learned."§ 

You  will  wonder  not,  reader,  that  the 
monks  of  the  middle  ages  should  have  had 
much  to  relate,  if  you  consider  through  what 
vicissitudes  many  of  them  had  come  to  this 
peace ; for  here  were  some  "who,"  as  Dante 
says,  “of  all  spirits  had  reviewed  the  state, 
from  the  world's  lowest  gap  unto  this  height." 
Assuredly,  without  fear  of  disappointment, 
one  might  have  conversed  with  a St.  Louis, 
son  of  King  James  of  Arragon,  afler  he  had 
renounced  the  promise  of  a crown,  become 
a Franciscan  friar,  and  retired  into  a convent 
in  Germany,  to  be  the  farther  removed  from 

* Nepischns,  ap.  Eccaid.  Carp.  HisL  Med. 
.£vi,  ii. 

f Ap.  Pes.  Script.  Rer.  Aust.  ii. 

! Lib.  iii. 

( Ap.  Liotbaits,  iL  Script.  Braiuv. 
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the  honours  due  to  his  birth  ;*  or  with  a 
St.  William  in  the  desert, — wciXcu  woXc/iwk 
li  tliis-  Independently  of  their  former 
position  in  the  world,  the  immense  journeys 
and  pilgrimages  of  monks  must  have  sup- 
plied them  with  innumerable  themes.  What 
a high  pleasure  would  it  have  been  to  talk 
with  Ingulf,  abbot  of  Croyland,  in  the  time 
of  King  William,  who  had  been  6rsl  a monk 
of  Fontanelles,  though  an  Englishman,  then 
secretary  to  the  king,  then  a pilgrim  to  Jeru- 
salem ; finally,  during  twenty-four  years, 
abbot  of  Croyland ! or  with  any  of  the  gene- 
rals and  superiors  of  the  mendicant  o^ers, 
who  were  such  great  travellers  ! with  John 
the  Teutonic,  who  had  visited  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  Hun- 
gary I or  with  a Humbert  de  Romans,  an- 
other general  of  the  Dominicans  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  had  held  general 
chapters  at  Barcelona,  Bologna,  and  Lon- 
don ! + Their  studies,  too,  and  their  conver- 
sation with  older  monks,  must  have  supplied 
them  with  many  forgotten  histories  which 
lived  in  the  eternal  tablets,  which  they  would 
deliver  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words,  that 
aged  ears  might  play  truant  at  their  tales, 
and  younger  bearings  be  quite  ravished, — 
so  sweet  and  voluble  would  bo  tbeir  dis- 
course. Each  abbey  had  curious,  and  often 
valuable  histories  attached  to  it,  which  were 
handed  down  from  age  to  age.  In  Italy 
there  existed  ancient  traditions  of  Attila, 
collected  in  works  which  Malespini  had  seen 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  abbey  of 
Florence. 

The  work  of  Ceesar  of  Heisterbach  will 
convey  a good  idea  in  general  of  the  style 
of  narratives  that  one  heard  in  the  monas- 
teries of  the  middle  ages.  This  monk  had 
been  educated  at  Cologne,  and  professed  as 
a Cistercian,  in  1199,  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter,  at  Heisterbach,  which  is  near  the 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Bonn.  Let 
us  hear  one  of  bis  simple  tales,  which  have, 
ere  now,  charmed  many  a listener  under 
the  abbey  roof.  It  is  a ditty,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  think, 

" Not  of  these  days,  but  long  ago  'twaa  told 
By  a cavera  wind  unto  a forest  old." 

" Some  five  years  ago,”  he  says,  "near 
the  abbey  of  Floreffia,  in  the  diocese  of 
Liege,  lived  a young  nobleman,  wbo,  on  his 
father's  dying,  inherited  vast  riches.  The 
youth,  becoming  a knight,  devoted  himself 

* Annal.  Min.  v.  1295. 

t Touron,  Hist,  des  Horn.  Illnst.  3. 


to  tournaments  and  actors,  by  which  be  was 
soon  reduced  to  poverty,  so  that  he  sold  all 
bis  estates.  Near  him  dwelt  a rich  and 
honest  knight,  to  whom  he  sold  or  mort- 
gaged his  lands;  and  when  all  bis  money 
was  gone,  he  resolved  to  travel,  preferring 
to  beg  among  strangers  than  remain  where 
he  was  known.  He  bad  a steward,  wbo  in 
name  only  was  a Christian,  being  a wretch 
given  to  the  demon.  He,  seeing  bis  lord 
sad,  said  to  him,  ‘Master,  do  you  not  wish  to 
recover  your  riches ‘ Yes,  truly,"  replied 
the  knight,  ‘ provided  I could  do  it  without 
offending  God.*  ‘ Fear  nothing,  then,'  said 
the  other;  ‘only  follow  me.’  So  that  same 
night  he  led  him  into  a wood  to  a marshy 
spot,  and  there  he  began  to  talk  as  if  with 
some  one  else.  ‘ Who  do  you  addVess  V 
asked  the  young  man.  ‘ Silence,'  he  re- 
plied ; ‘ it  docs  not  concern  you.'  He 
resumed  the  conversation ; and  when  the 
other  again  asked  him,  he  said  that  he  spoke 
with  the  demon.  The  youth  began  to 
tremble ; and  who  would  not  have  trembled 
at  the  sound  of  such  cursed  words,  in  such  a 
place,  and  at  such  an  hour  ? The  youth 
could  distinguish  the  voice  replying,  'Then 
be  most  renounce  the  Most  High.'  So  the 
steward  told  him  to  renounce  God.  He 
refused.  ‘ What ! do  you  fear  to  pronounce 
a mere  word?'  asked  the  steward.  ‘What 
is  it  but  sound  ? Only  say,  I renounce.' 
The  miserable  youth  repeated  it  after  him. 
Then  he  could  hear  the  voice  say,  ‘He 
must  also  renounce  the  mother.’  ‘Never,’ 
replied  the  youth;  ‘that  is  what  I can 
never  do.’  'What!'  said  the  steward,  ‘do 
you  shrink  when  you  have  done  what  is 
much  greater  ? The  Creator  is  something 
more  than  the  creature,  I opine.’  ‘No,’ 
answered  the  youth  ; ‘ rather  will  I beg  all 
the  days  of  my  life.'  Nothing  more  was 
said,  the  work  was  left  imperfect,  and  both 
proceeded  to  return.  On  their  way  back, 
they  passed  by  a church,  the  door  of  which 
stood  half  open.  The  youth  leaped  from 
bis  horse,  gave  the  bridle  to  the  steward, 
and  said,  ‘ Wait  here  till  I come  to  you.' 
He  entered,  prostrated  himself  before  the 
altar,  and  invoked  the  prayers  of  the  Mother 
of  mercy.  He  wept,  be  groaned,  he  filled 
the  whole  church  with  his  lamentations. 
Now  the  hour  was  about  day-break,  and, 
lo  I the  knight  to  whom  he  had  made  over 
his  property  came  by  that  way,  and  seeing 
the  church  door  open,  and  hearing  the 
lamentations  within,  he  concluded  that  mass 
was  saying.  So  he  entered,  and  saw  the 
young  knight  weeping,  and  recognised  him 
instantly.  Thinking  that  he  only  wept  for 
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his  calamities,  he  steped  behind  a pillar, 
and  waited  to  see  the  issue.  Now  there 
was  over  the  edtar  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  holding  the  child  Jesus  in  her 
arms ; and  the  youth  invoked  her,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  os  if  in  heaven  she  joined 
her  prayers  with  his,  asking  her  Son  to 
forgive  him,  and  as  if  He,  at  length,  con- 
sented, through  love  for  his  mother.  The 
youth  then  rising  went  out  of  the  church. 
The  other  knight  followed  him,  and  com- 
ing up.  as  if  not . knowing  where  he  had 
been,  asked  him  why  his  eyes  were  so  wet 
and  swelled  ? to  whom  tlie  other  replied, 
that  it  was  the  wind  which  had  aflected 
them.  ‘Nay,  I know  the  cause,'  said  the 
knight;  ‘but  be  comforted.  I have  one 
only  daughter,  and  if  you  will  mary  her, 
I will  make  you  my  heir,'  The  feelings 
of  the  other  may  he  conceived.  The  knight 
related  to  his  wife  what  had  passed,  and 
the  marriage  was  soon  after  celebrated. 
They  are  all  at  present  living,  but  the 
young  man  is  to  be  the  heir.”* 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor  relates  a narrative 
no  less  wild,  but  from  the  character  of  the 
narrator  it  acquires  a peculiar  interest. 

“A  certain  brother  of  approved  testi- 
mony,” he  says,  “related  to  me  what  had 
been  told  him  by  his  own  abbot,  who  on 
one  occasion  going  to  visit  certain  monks, 
while  on  the  journey  took  up  his  lodging 
for  the  night  in  a certain  hostel,  where  he 
learned  the  fact  which  had  occurred  there 
a few  days  before.  A strange  pilgrim,  going 
for  the  sake  of  prayer  to  St  James,  was 
received  there  to  hospitality.  That  night, 
before  the  dawn,  as  is  the  custom  with 
travellers,  he  rose,  and  leaving  the  village, 
entered  into  a wood  which  was  ac^acent 
There  being  separated  from  his  compa- 
nions owing  to  the  darkness,  he  began  to 
deviate  from  the  way,  and  after  proceeding 
on  some  time,  met  a man  of  venerable 
habit  and  countenance,  who,  in  answer  to 
his  interrogations,  informed  him  that  he 
was  St  James,  and  that  he  was  come  to 
meet  him  on  the  way  to  praise  his  devout 
intentions.  He  then  proceeded  to  speak 
of  the  reward  prepared  for  him,  and  of  the 
miseries  of  this  life,  and  with  such  force 
that  he  not  only  quite  took  away  the  fear 
of  death  from  the  pilgrim,  but  even  per- 
suaded him  that  it  would  he  wise  and 
meritorious  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
his  own  hands.  The  unhappy  pilgrim, 
deceived  by  this  demon,  attempted  to  de- 
stroy himself ; but  being  discovered  by  his 

* Id.  Lib.  ii.  c.  12. 


companions,  he  was  brought  back  to  the 
hostel,  where,  on  suspicion  of  having  assas- 
sinated him,  the  host  was  arrested  and 
accused.  The  man,  however,  who  was 
thought  dead,  recovered,  and  he  then  con- 
fessed the  whole  history,  adding,  that  it 
appeared  to  him  as  if  the  wicked  angel 
who  bad  deceived  him,  while  carrying  him 
away  to  torment,  was  met  by  the  real  St. 
James,  who  obliged  him  to  let  go  his  hold, 
and  that  he  was  then  permitted  to  have  a 
vision  of  the  other  world,  which  he  could 
not  describe  by  any  words.”* 

The  spirit  from  whose  lip  these  wild 
narratives  proceed  might  win  us  easily  to 
listen  still ; but  having  in  memory  the 
scowl  of  certain  persons  bom  near  the  dull- 
making  cataract  of  Nilus,  let  us  ask  the 
good  father  for  legends  less  poetical,  that 
none  may  incur  blame  for  repeating  bis 
discourse. 

Well,  then,  we  may  take  back  this  re- 
port, that  never  does  the  poor  old  monk 
indulge  in  telling  histories  without  an  espe- 
cial view  to  inculcate  some  great  practical 
lesson,  and,  above  all,  charity,  l^t  these 
next  tales  bear  witness.  “ Two  citizens  of 
Cologne,"  says  Cesar  of  Heisterbach,  “con- 
fessed in  Lent  that  they  w*ere  guilty  of 
lying  and  perjury.  ‘W'e  cannot  buy  or 
sell  any  thing,'  said  they,  ‘without  lying, 
swearing,  and  often  perjury.'  ‘These,'  said 
the  priest  ‘are  grievous  sins,  prohibited  by 
our  Lord.’  ‘Then  we  cannot  observe  bis 
precept  in  trade,’  said  they.  ‘Follow  my 
advice,”  replied  the  priest  ‘Try  it  for  one 
year.’  They  agreed  to  do  so.  Now  Satan, 
ever  opposed  to  human  salvation,  con- 
trived that  they  should  sell  nothing : so  at 
the  end  of  the  year  they  returned  to  the 
priest,  and  said,  ‘Otu:  obedience  has  cost 
us  dear.  We  cannot  cany  on  business 
without  oaths.’  ‘Fear not,'  said  the  priest 
‘It  is  a temptation.  Besolve  never  to 
offend  God  this  way,  whatever  may  be  the 
consequence.'  They  promised  it.  Won- 
drous thing ! The  temptation  ceased,  and 
from  that  hour  men  flocked  to  their  shops 
more  than  to  any  other,  and  they  soon 
prospered.”!  Now  bear  how  he  teaches  us 
by  a true  tale  to  commiserate  the  poor. 

“In  the  year  11&2  it  happened  on  a 
certain  day  Aat  Roeberus,  a man  of  high 
dignity  in  the  church  at  Magdeburg,  was 
playing  at  chess,  when  a servan^boy  en- 
tered, and  whispered  to  the  butler,  who 
stood  near,  that  a poor  sick  woman  had 

* EiaditioiiMTheoIagica  D«  Saenunentis,  Lib. 
ii.  par.  zvi.  c.  2.  f Id.  Lib.  iU.  c.  38. 
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tent  t mestcngor  to  ask  for  a little  wine. 
Bocherus,  overhearing  him,  ordered  that 
the  wine  should  be  given  immediately : 
and  on  the  servant  answering  that  he  had 
no  wine  excepting  what  was  in  a vessel 
that  had  not  yet  been  opened,  he  ordered 
him  to  open  it.  The  sen’ant  went  out,  as 
if  intending  to  comply,  but  in  reality  he 
sent  away  the  messenger  empty.  Scarcely 
two  hours  had  elapsed,  when  the  church 
bells  tolled  for  a death.  Bocherus  sent  to 
inquire  the  name  of  the  person,  and  the 
messenger  brought  word  that  it  was  the 
woman  who  had  so  lately  sent  for  wine. 
Then  he  inquired  minutely,  and  discovered 
that  it  ha!d  not  been  given.  Greatly 
troubled,  he  summoned  the  servant  to 
appear,  and  with  vehement  indignation 
commanded  him  to  empty  the  entire  hogs- 
head upon  the  ground,  declaring  that  he 
would  never  make  use  of  that,  of  which  a 
part  had  been  refused  to  one  of  the  poor 
of  Christ  Then  he  dismissed  the  man, 
and  forbade  him  ever  after  to  enter  his 
presence.” 

Nor  was  the  cloister  left  without  domes- 
tic traditions  appertaining  to  families  in 
the  world,  but  each  monk  brought  to  it 
some  history  of  this  kind  from  his  home, 
which  had  often  the  charm  of  an  exquisite 
tenderness.  How  many  sweet  tales  could 
Henry  Suso,  the  Dominican,  relate  of  his 
own  mother,  to  whose  pious  memory  he 
was  so  attached,  that  renouncing  the  illus- 
trious name  of  his  father,  Dumon,  who 
was  a worldling,  he  chose  to  be  called 
Suso,  after  her,  during  the  thirty-seven 
years  of  his  evangelizing  Germany,  from 
rile  year  1328,  when  he  entered  the  con- 
vent of  Constance,  till  his  death  at  Ulm  in 
1866.* 

• Tooron,  u.  13. 


“ I should  like  to  know,  were  your 
parents  devout?"  asks  the  youth  in  the 
historical  dialogue  of  Martinus,  the  Aus- 
trian abbot ; to  whom  the  old  monk  replies, 
“ I ought  not  to  speak  of  that ; yet  one 
thing  I will  relate  of  my  father.  Once  on 
a Good  Friday  he  came  back  from  the 
church  very  ill,  so  ill  that  my  mother  and 
1,  and  all  the  family,  began  to  despair  of 
his  recovery  ; and  when  wo  lamented  over 
him,  he  said  to  us,  ‘ Weep  not,  for  I asked 
the  Lord  that  He  would  deign  this  day 
by  some  infirmity  to  make  me  participator 
of  his  passion,  and  I am  grateful  that  my 
prayer  has  been  heard.'  "* 

But  these  effusions  of  intimacy  must 
cease  at  the  tolling  of  the  bell.  Indeed 
even  Homer  him.self  might  read  us  a lesson 
in  this  respect ; for  Ulysses  stops  suddenly 
in  the  most  solemn  part  of  his  narrative, 
and  says  it  is  time  for  retiring  to  sleep,  and 
that  he  must  depart  on  the  morrow.f  I 
know  not  whether  my  reader,  like  Alcinous, 
would  wish  to  protract  the  conversattpn, 
saying, 

vvf8’  fidXa  luiKpfi  dSttnparot'  oi^  ir« 
vvdris  iv  wv  df  fiot  ^'owrXa  *pya,l 

but  I am  sure  that  the  guest  of  the  middle 
ages,  whether  young  or  old,  so  far  from 
disdaining  even  these  familiar  narratives, 
would  apply  to  them  the  words  of  the 
ascetic  with  whom  he  had  begun  this  con- 
versation,— “ Non  sunt  frigida  verba,  nisi 
non  amanti ; nec  surda  organa,  nisi  cor 
obturanti.  Scit  amans  et  flagrans  anima, 
et  toties  intra  se  concalescit  cor  ejus, 
qnoties  ex  amore  letemte  pacis  compun- 
gitur." 

• Dialoe.  Hist.  ap.  Fez.  Script  Rer.  Aust  u. 

t Od.  xj.  1 xi. 
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E came  within  these  clois- 
ters, let  it  be  remembered, 
reader,  in  search  of  fur- 
ther proof  that  there  were 
multitudes  in  the  middle 
ages  who  loved  peace,  and 
who,  tlirough  that  love, 
were  happy.  Thus  far,  methinks,  our  ob- 
servationsjustify  our  first  report,  although, 
as  yet,  they  have  been  chiefly  general : but 
now  I would  impart  to  them  a direction 
more  especial,  and  interrogate  the  monks, 
that  from  their  answers  we  may  leam  as 
fully  as  if  we  had  long  dwelt  amongst 
them,  what  fhiits  of  peace  were  yielded  by 
the  monastic  institution. 

But,  first,  what  say  these  strangers  in 
the  guest-chamber,  like  ourselves,  some  of 
whom  can  but  ill  disguise  their  jealously  ? 
'•  It  is  a sweet  life  to  be  in  a monastery 
after  spending  one’s  )outh  in  battles,”  says 
one.  “Every  thing  here,"  he  continues, 
“ speaks  to  the  imagination.  The  loud  tol- 
ling bell,  the  solemn  organ,  the  chaunt  of 
matins,  resounding  under  these  longvaulted 
aisles.”*  He  speaks  maliciously,  but  so 
far  his  observations  are  just.  Another  of 
a similar  school,  describing  the  Carthusian 
monastery  near  V alentia,  called  Porta  Cell, 
indicates,  however,  more  discernment  of 
the  true  advantages  of  monastic  seclusion, 
fijr  he  says,  “ Every  thing  there  nourishes 
the  peace  of  the  soul.  Though  one  may 
have  held  the  monastic  life  in  aversion, 
it  will  be  impossible  not  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  these  silent  solitaries,  who,  at 
least,  do  not  neglect  the  benefits  which 
nature  has  spread  round  their  dwelling, 
and  who,  austere  for  themselves  only,  peace- 
ably laborious,  do  not  even  merit  the  charge 
of  being  useless.  In  their  cemetery,  shaded 
by  palm  trees,  and  embalmed  with  roses, 
the  idea  of  death  seems  stripped  of  its 
terrors."  This  is  still  the  testimony  of  one 
who  comes  from  a hostile  camp ; but  if  we 
consult  any  young  unpr^udiced  observer, 
we  shall  find  that  he  can  discover  at  a 


glance  the  leading  characteristic  of  monas- 
tic life.  Thus  a recent  traveller,  describing 
the  union  among  the  monks  in  the  con- 
vent of  St  John  the  Baptist,  near  Jerusa- 
lem, says,  “ You  see  different  countenances, 
some  more  gay,  others  more  reserved,  in 
fine,  the  varieties  which  must  exist  in  all 
assemblies  of  men  ; but  here  you  find  in 
all  that  peace  of  heart  and  that  innocent 
joy.  which  result  from  a tranquil  conscience, 
and  a life  removed  from  the  cares  of  this 
world.”* 

But  now,  in  fine,  what  say  the  monks 
themselves?  Unquestionably  they  will  yield 
a cheerful  assent  fo  the  first  speaker,  and 
I plead  guilty  of  leading  a sweet  life.  St. 

I Bernard  is  almost  ravished  with  the  beauty 
I and  pleasures  of  his  monastery.  “Good 
God,”  saith  he,  describing  it,  “ what  an 
aggregation  of  pleasures  hast  thou  pro- 
vided for  the  poor  1 Deus  bone  ! quanta 
pauperibus  procuras  solatia!”  “In  this 
porch  of  paradise,"  he  says  elsewhere, 
“the  voice  of  a divine  whisper  is  heard,  a 
most  holy  and  most  secret  counsel,  which 
is  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and 
revealed  to  little  ones.”f  Bernard  the  ab- 
bot of  another  monastery,  writing  to  the 
saint,  bears  the  same  testimony  after  visit- 
ing him.  “Man,  when  he  was  in  hon- 
our, did  not  understand,  which  sentence 
is  verified  in  wretched  me,"  he  says  to 
him  ; "for  I did  not  sufiSciently  under- 
stand, when  I was  in  Clairvaux,  that  I was 
in  a place  of  pleasure,  between  trees  of  para- 
dise  ; and,  therefore.  I counted  for  nothing 
the  desirable  land.”J  St.  Peter  Damian 
says,  that  the  monastery  of  Cluny  “ is  a 
garden  of  delights,  producing  all  the  graces 
of  which  roses  and  lilies  are  the  symbol.” 
What  else  is  the  Cluniac  monastery,  but  s 
field  of  the  Lord,  fiill  of  things  celestial, 
where  they  are  in  profusion  ?$  A certain 
canon  regular,  writing  to  the  monks  of  St 
Barbara  in  Normandy,  to  describe  the 


* Delaroibe,  Voyage  en  OiisBt 
t De  CoDveiiione,  c.  14. 
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manners  of  the  Pramonstratensian  monks, 

; after  enumerating  many  excellences,  adds, 

I ••  With  them  existed  that  one  principal  and 
singular  good  of  concord  and  unanimity, 

j j every  one  supporting  the  other  in  charity,"* 

I I All  the  great  and  acute  observers  of  mo- 
I nastic  life  in  ages  of  faith  corroborate  these 
I testimonies.  To  Mount-Cassino  Charle- 
I magne,  who  so  loved  its  holy  family,  ad- 
}j  dresses  this  epistle. — 

r! 

" Mine  celer  egrediens  fscili  men  carta  volatu 
Per  silvaa,  colies,  vallea  quoque  perpete  cursu, 
Alma  Deo  cari  Benedirti  terta  requio. 

Est  nam  certa  quies  feasia  venientibus  illuc. 

Hie  oliu  hoepitibua,  piecia,  hie  paais  abundat. 
Pax  pia,  mcDi  humilia,  pulc^  at  Concordia 
fratrnm, 

Laos,  amor,  et  coitus  Cbriati  simal  omnibus 
hnris. 

Die  Fatri  et  Sociia  conctis,  aalvete,  valete, 
Colla  mei  Pauli  gaudendo  amplecto  benigne 
Dicilo  mullotlea,  salve.  Pater  Optime,  salve.”* 

St.  Peter  Damian  says  of  these  monks, 
"Blessed  are  they  who  live  with  you, 
blessed  are*  they  who  die  amongst  you  in 
your  holy  works  ;"I  and  Isidore,  who 
translated  the  tract  of  St.  Nilus  on  the 
Christian  philosophy,  says,  in  his  Preface, 
to  the  monk  Ambrose  of  Florence,  "Last 
year,  while  saying  at  that  mount,  or  rather 
paradise  of  Cassino,§  Rothrod,  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  being  invited  by  the  monks  of 
La  Charite  to  seek  rest  with  them  in  time 
of  war,  after  replying  that  he  cannot  be 
absent  from  his  flock,  continues  thus : ‘ To 
converse  with  you,  we  count  beatitude  and 
the  image  of  another  paradise.  Nothing 
more  renders  bitter  our  present  troubles 
than  the  memory  of  that  peace  which  we 
enjoyed  within  your  cloister,  conversing 
with  you  as  with  angels.  If  we  cannot 
bring  about  peace,  at  least  we  must  beseech 
God  for  the  things  of  peace.  Implore  him, 
brethren,  to  reduce  to  peace  tlie  tumult  of 
the  present  discord.'  "|| 

The  anonymous  monk  of  Ratisbon  says, 
"that  he  returned  thanks  to  God  for  the 
charity  and  peace  which  he  enjoyed  while 
residing  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda ; ‘ Mag- 
num  quippe  mihi  tunc  videbatur,  in  eodum 
monasterio  pacifico  incessu  posse  deam- 
bularoj'i;  that  monastery,  under  the  Abbot 
Eigil,  was  described  by  his  disciple  as  en- 
joying profound  internal  peace."  The 

* Ap.  Martene,  i.  780. 
t Chronic.  8.  MouasL  easiness,  c.  xv. 

4 Hist.  Gasmens.  See.  vi. 
i Ap.  Martene  Vet.  Script,  tom.  ix. 

R Pet  Bles.  Epist.  civ. 

V Ap.  HabiUon,  Vet  Anslect.  iv. 


brethren,  in  happy  tranquillity,  have  one 
heart  and  one  mind  in  God.* 

Xeckham,  abbot  of  Cirencester  in  1817. 
speaking  of  his  juvenile  years  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Alban,  bears  testimony  to  it  in  these 
lines: 

" Claustram 

Martyris  Albani,  sit  tibi  tuts  quies  ! 

Hie  locus  setatis  uoatrse  primordia  novit, 

Aiinoa  felices,  Ictitiirque  dies ! 

Hie  locus  ingenuia  pueiiles  imbuit  annoa 
Artibus,  et  nostise  laudis  origo  fuit 
Hie  locus  insignea  magnosquo  creavit  alumnoa. 

Felix  cximio  martyrs,  gente,  situ, 

Militat  hie  Christo,  noctuque  dieque  labori 
Indulget  sancto  religiosa  cohon."t' 

Some  time  after  Peter  of  Blois  bad 
visited  Croyland,  the  abbot  wrote  to  him 
to  request  that  he  would  undertake  to 
write  a continuation  of  their  annals,  pro- 
mising to  send  him  the  materials.  The 
archdeacon,  in  reply,  takes  occasion  to 
extol  the  happiness  of  that  community. 
" While  with  you  lately,”  he  says,  " I was 
refreshed  with  so  many  delights,  enriched 
with  so  many  presents,  edified  by  so  many 
devout  exercises,  that  being  called  away  on 
the  king’s  service,  I was  troubled  in  spirit, 
and  afflicted  to  such  a degree,  that  as  long 
as  I live  1 shall  have  your  countenances, 
and  the  persons  of  each  of  you,  as  it  were, 
painted  before  me.  Calling  to  mind  the 
urbanity  with  which  you  received  me,  which 
seems  indigenous  in  the  place  itself,  I was 
so  affected  with  a womanish  tenderness, 
that  before  I reached  the  firm  land,  seven 
or  more  times  did  I pull  my  reins,  and 
look  back  from  the  midst  of  the  marsh  to 
gaze  again  on  your  most  holy  monastery, 
and  bless  it  from  my  heart,  and  grieve  for 
myself,  like  Adam  when  exiled  from  para- 
dise.”! Orderic  Vitalis,  concluding  his 
history,  testifies  the  peace  and  happiness 
he  has  reaped  in  his  monastery.  " It  is 
time  to  finish  this  book,"  he  says ; " in  fact, 
I have  passed  sixty-seven  years  of  my  life 
in  the  worship  of  my  Lord  .Tesus  Christ ; 
and  while  I have  seen  the  great  men  of 
the  world  overthrown  by  terrible  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  most  distressing  evils,  I 
am,  thanks  to  God,  strong  in  the  security 
which  my  submission  gives  to  me,  and  in 
the  joy  which  I owe  to  my  poverty.  Lo, 
there  is  Stephen,  king  of  England,  kept 
mourning  in  prison,  and  Louis,  king  of 
France,  a prey  to  torments  of  various  kinds, 

• Prwf.  in  iv.  Sec.  Benedict.  6. 
t De  Lxude  Divinae  Sxpientiw. 

{ Pet.  Bles.  Continuxtio  ad  Hist  Ingolphi  in 
Rer.  Aug.  Script  tom.  i. 
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in  expeditions  against  the  Goths  and  Gas- 
cons. What  shidl  1 add?  Almighty  God, 
supreme  King,  I render  thee  thanks  for 
having  disposed  of  my  years  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  thy  will.  Baptized 
at  Attingham,  on  the  Severn,  on  the  Satur- 
day of  Easter,  by  the  curate  Orderic,  whose 
name  was  given  to  me,  I was  sent,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  my  age  to  Shrewsbury  school, 
where  I offered  my  first  services  in  the 
Basilica  of  Stunts  Peter  and  Paul.  There, 
during  five  years  instructed  in  Latin  by 
the  illustrious  priest  Siegaard,  1 was  made 
familiar  with  the  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and 
other  necessary  studies.  But  thou  didst 
not  wish  that  I should  remain  in  the 
midst  of  parents  and  relations,  lest  mun- 
dane affections  should  cause  an  obstacle  to 
my  observance  of  thy  law.  Therefore, 
thou,  who  didst  send  Abraham  from  his 
country,  didst  inspire  my  father  Odelir 
with  the  design  of  offering  me  to  thee 
wholly.  Bathed  in  tears,  he  committed 
me  to  the  monk  Bainauld,  and  sent  me 
away  an  exile  for  thy  sake,  since  which 
hour  I have  never  seen  him  more.  Young 
and  weak  child,  I had  no  wish  to  oppose 
him,  for  he  told  me,  that  if  I became  a 
monk  I should  have  after  my  death  para- 
dise with  the  just.  Thus  did  I abandon 
toy  country,  my  parents,  and  my  friends, 
who  all  wished  me  farewell  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  recommending  me  with  affec- 
tionate prayers  to  thee,  0 my  God,  O 
supreme  Adonai ! 1 was  ten  years  old 

when  I passed  the  seas,  and  arrived  in 
Normandy,  unknowing  and  unknown.  As 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  I heard  a language  that 
I understood  not.  Nevertheless,  assisted 
by  thy  grace,  I met  with  from  strangers 
all  the  gentleness  and  friendship  that  I 
could  desire.  The  venerable  Mainer,  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Ouches,  admitted  me 
to  the  monastic  state  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  my  age.  He  substituted  the  name  of 
Vital  for  my  English  name,  which  seemed 
barbarous  to  the  Normans,  borrow  ing  this 
name  from  one  of  the  companions  of  St. 
Maurice,  whose  festival  was  that  day  cele- 
brated. Thanks  to  thy  favour,  I have  re- 
mained in  this  convent  fifty-six  years,  loved 
and  honoured  by  all  my  brethren  and 
fellow-countrymen  far  beyond  my  deserts. 

I have  revered  as  my  fathers  and  masters, 
because  they  were  thy  vicars,  the  six  ab- 
bots, Mainier,  Serlon,  Roger,  Guerin, 
Richard,  and  Ranulf.  They  have  governed 
legitimately  the  monastery  of  Ouches : 
they  have  watched,  as  if  they  bad  to  render 
an  account  for  me  and  for  the  others ; 


they  have  used  their  ability  within  and 
without;  and  under  thy  eyes,  and  with 
thy  assistance,  they  have  procured  us  what 
was  necessary  ; and  since  thirty-four  years 
I have  fulfilled  faithfully  the  holy  ministry 
of  priesthood  in  all  the  joy  of  my  heart. 
Thus  hast  thou  made  me  to  live,  0 Lord 
God  : thus  gratuitously  bast  thou  lavished 
thy  gifts  upon  me.  For  all  thy  benefits, 
O tender  Father,  1 yield  thee  thanks,  I 
praise  and  bless  thee  with  all  my  heart, 
and  with  tears  in  my  eyes  I implore  thy 
mercy  for  my  innumerable  sins  ?’  » 
Finally,  extending  their  observations 
beyond  themselves  and  their  own  commu- 
nity, the  monks  express  a profound  con- 
viction of  the  immense  advantages,  in 
regard  to  peace  in  general,  which  resulted 
from  the  monastic  state.  Many  abbeys 
were  called  "the  gate  of  heaven,"  and 
rightly,  if  we  receive  the  evidence  of  those 
who  knew  what  was  the  life  within  them  ; 
for  as  a modem  philosopher  says,  “ Cer- 
tainly it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a 
man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  pro- 
vidence, and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth.” 
“ 0 how  happy  is  the  life  of  monks,”  cries 
Alcuiu,  addressing  the  brethren  of  Salz- 
burg: “life,  pleasing  to  God,  lovely  to  the 
angola,  honourable  to  men.”t  “ For  a 
man  of  good  manners,”  says  Brother  Fran- 
cis Antonio  Guevara,  " the  tranquillity  of 
a monastery  constitutes  another  paradise. 
Certes,  if  one  reflects  well,  there  is  no 
peace  under  heaven,  equal  to  that  of  being 
in  company  with  good  men,  praying  to 
God  with  them.”l  It  was  there  one  saw 
clearly  verified  tlie  song  of  the  church. 
"For  the  testament  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
laws  of  their  fathers,  did  the  saints  of 
God  persist  in  the  love  of  fraternity,  be- 
cause tliere  was  always  in  them  one  spirit 
and  one  faith.” 

This  love  of  fraternity,  this  expansion 
of  heart  towards  all  men,  did  not  exclude 
the  enjoyment  of  friendship  in  its  more 
common  acceptation,  for  in  the  cloister 
graces  did  not  counteract  each  other.  “ Nor 
is  such  love,”  says  the  Abbot  Suger,  " re- 
pugnant to  charity,  since  He  who  com- 
mands us  to  love  our  enemies  does  not 
forbid  us  to  love  our  friends.'l  Peter  of 
Blois  remarks,  that  St.  Paul,  when  he 
came  to  Tread,  says  he  had  no  rest  for  his 
spirit  till  he  had  found  Titus  bis  brother ; 
and  again,  when  he  came  into  Macedonia, 

* Lib.  xiii. 
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that  bis  flesh  had  no  rest  till  He,  who 
consoles  the  humble,  cons<ded  him  in  the 
coming  of  Titus.*  Geihcrt,  writing  to  his 
old  Abbot  Kaimand.  thanking  him  for  his 
long  friendship,  adds,  “What  else  is  true 
friendship  but  an  eminent  gift  of  the 
DieinilT  : quid  est  aliud  rera  amicitia  nisi 
Dieinitatis  pnecipuura  iminus?'+  Hence 
Sigabert,  abbot  of  Gemblour,  says,  ••  that 
immense  thanks  should  be  returned  to  God 
for  providing  such  delight  for  men  as  is 
furnished  by  epistolary  correspondence."; 
“Leave  me  then,”  the  monk  would  say,  with 
a modem  author,  “ the  memory  of  all  my 
friends,  even  of  the  ungrateful.  They  must 
remind  roe  of  some  kind  feeling  ; and  per- 
haps of  theirs ; and  for  that  very  reason 
they  deserve  another.”  But  this  phrase 
indicates  the  experience  of  the  world  in  its 
present  state  of  civilization  ; for  the  same 
writer  says,  "A  friend  is  a creature  now 
extinct : we  read  of  its  petrifled  bones  in 
distant  regions.”  Within  the  cloister, 
where,  “true  to  themselves,  monks  could  not 
be  false  to  any  man  end  in  the  Catholic 
society,  which  faith  had  animated,  we  meet 
with  no  complaints  of  this  kind.  To  dis- 
cover them  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of 
paganism,  when  Cicero  said  that  scarcely 
three  or  four  pair  of  friends  could  be  found 
in  all  the  past  ages.  " But  let  no  one  won- 
der,” adds  Peter  of  Blois,  “that  there  were 
few  friends  among  the  heathens  ; for  they 
knew  not  Him  who  is  love,  whose  charity 
is  diffused  through  our  hearts  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  is  given  to  us.  But  since  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  lias  been  heard  in  our 
land,  the  voice  of  Him  announcing  peace, 
announcing  the  truth  of  friendship,  and 
saying,  "This  is  my  commandment,  that 
ye  love  one  another  many  thousands  of 
men  have  contracted  true  friendships, 
loving  each  other  more  truly,  certainly, 
prudently,  and  with  more  foire  than 
Pylades  and  Orestes,  How  many  thou- 
sands have  had  but  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  and  how  many  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  their  friends  and  brethren 
in  Christ."! 

" It  is  gratifying  to  find,"  says  a modem 
historian  "that  the  best  human  affections 
can  subsist  in  the  cloister:  periiaps  there 
they  exist  in  their  greatest  intensity  ; for 
there  the  rivaliy  of  the  passions  is  not  to 
be  found — none  of  the  jealousies,  or  mis- 
conceptions, or  caprices,  which  beset  men 

* De  ATfiicilia  Christiana,  21. 

* Gcrbcrti  Kpiat.  2U. 

I Ap.  Martene,  Vvt.  Script,  tom.-i.  036. 

I De  Amicit.  Christ,  c.  U. 


amidst  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world.”* 
Where  facts  seem  to  contradict  this  judg- 
ment, St.  Bernard  supplies  the  explana- 
tion, saying.  “Xeque  hoc  facit  stupor,  sed 
amor;  submittitur  sensus,  non  amittitur; 
nec  deest  dolor,  sed  siqieratur,  sed  con- 
tcmnilur."t  But  let  us  now  behold  this 
creature  living,  which  in  the  world  men 
affirm  has  been  so  long  extinct ; for  it  is 
not  in  a fossil  slate  that  fi  lends  among 
monks  were  found,  but  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  a new  creation — 

“Reaping  immortal  frliila  of  joy  and  lova  I 

Uninlcrrnptcd  joy,  nurivaU'd*  lore, 

In  blissful  boluude." 

What  deep  affection  subsisted  between 
St.  Francis  and  that  Bernard  Quintavalle 
whom  he  first  sent  to  preach,  and  whom 
he  so  lovingly  invited  to  be  present 
at  his  death?  “Dear  to  him  also,"  be 
used  to  say,  "were  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  brother  Leon,  the  good  nature  of 
brother  Angelo  of  Kietti,  who  had  been  a | 
knight  in  the  world  ; the  gracious  look, 
natural  science,  and  devout  conversation  | 
of  brother  Mace  ; the  contemplative  eleva- 
tion of  brother  Gillcs  ; the  spirit  of  prayer 
of  brother  Ruffi  nus ; the  patience  of  brother 
Junipere;  the  laborious  activity  of  brother 
John  of  Landes ; the  charity  of  brother 
I Roger,  and  the  solicitude  of  brother  Lu- 
I cide.";  Many  followed  their  friends  to  the  ] 
cloister  or  the  desert,  and  assumed  the  | 
habit  at  their  suggestion.  Erluin,  abbot 
j of  Gemblou,  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  . 
I century  was  attached,  by  divine  dispen-  i 
i sntion.  in  bonds  of  closest  friendship  with  j 
one  of  tlic  most  noble  men  of  the  age,  ' 
Giiibert ; insomuch  that  "unum  vollent  et 
unuin  nollent  in  Domino."  Nevertheless, 
he  believed  that  much  was  wanting  to  him 
when  he  alone  had  w ithdrawn  his  feet  from 
the  vanity  of  the  world.  Ua-ause  the  other 
part  of  his  soul,  the  pious  Guibert,  was  1 
still  held  fast  in  the  mire  of  the  profane 
world.  Desiring,  therefore,  that  his  friend 
Gnil)ert  should  tnily  and  perpciually  re- 
joice in  the  laird,  he  burnt  with  all  the 
ardour  of  his  mind  to  w in  him  to  tlie  Lord, 
and  be  directed  all  the  grace  of  friendship 
to  effect  tlie  salvation  of  his  soul : nor  did 
he  rest  until  he  had  drawn  him  from  out 
of  tlie  mundane  lake  of  misery,  and  had 
])Iaced  upon  him  the  rock  of  ecclesiastical 
convci-sation  ; and  bad  directed  bis  feet  in 

* Europe  in  Mid.  Ages,  Encycloped.  ii.  174. 
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the  ways  of  justice  ; and  had  pnt  a new 
hvinn  of  divine  praise  in  his  mouth.  Ever 
afterwards  he  was  his  strenuous  instructor 
and  advocate  in  all  times  of  difficulty.’'* 

Celebrated  was  the  friendship  of  those 
illustrious  hermits  of  Vends,  Albericus  de 
Burgo-ricco  and  Stephen  de  Tremignoue, 
who  retired  together  to  the  desert  of  Camal- 
doli,  where  leading  a most  holy  eremetical 
life  during  thirty-two  years,  they  passed  to 
eternal  peace,  with  only  forty-six  days  in- 
tervening between  each  other's  death,  in 

When  Eckehard  III.  died,  who  had 
been  dean  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall  for 
thirty  years,  Wickard  threw  himself  on  the 
dead  body,  and,  through  sorrow,  gave  up 
the  ghost.t  When  Peter  the  Venerable 
died,  the  grief  of  the  monks  of  Cluny  was 
so  poignant  that  no  common  mode  of  ex- 
pressing sorrow  sufficed  to  them.  They 
kissed  his  face,  and  drank  the  water  with 
which  they  had  washed  his  body  ; and 
each  endeavoured  to  carry  off  some  of  it  to 
preserve  as  a memorial  of  the  man  he 
loved  so  brotherly.? 

This  intense  affection  of  monks  for  their 
superiors,  or  brethren,  may  be  witnessed 
also  in  those  old  paintings  which  repre- 
sent death  or  funerals  within  the  cloister, 
amidst  the  tears  of  the  community ; as 
I that  by  Angelico  de  Fiesoli,  of  the  death 
I of  St-  Dominic ; or  that  of  the  death  of 
j St.  Clare  by  Murillo  ; or  that  by  Pedro  de 
Cordova,  in  the  Louvre,  of  an  old  monk 
carried  to  his  burial,  scenes  of  surpassing 
i tenderness ! still  witnessed  within  religious 
houses,  as  I can  testify,  after  assisting  at 
the  obsequies  of  the  venerable  Marguerite 
de  Lezeau  in  her  convent  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  in  Paris  ; at  whose  requiem  seve- 
ral, through  sorrow,  fainting,  fell  like 
corses  to  the  ground ; while  sighs,  with 
lamentations  and  loud  moans,  with  hands 
together  smote,  made  such  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  sweet  voices  who  sung  around 
her,  that  the  sound  thrills  me  yet. 

What  affectionate  friends  were  seen  in 
the  abbey  of  Mount-Cassino,  when  St. 
Maur  and  his  brethren  departed  from  it 
to  proceed  into  France!  An  analogous 
scene  occurred  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor, 
at  Paris,  which  is  thus  described.  It  being 
resolved  that  regular  canons  should  be 
placed  in  die  abbey  of  St.  Oenajvidve,  when 

* LAell.  de  Gestis  Abb.  Geabhwia  ap.  Da- 
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Suger  was  conducting  the  reform  of  that 
house,  that  holy  abbot,  with  some  religious 
men,  went  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  to 
demand  assistance.  “We  forgot  nothing,” 
says  Suger,  writing  an  account  to  the  peps, 
“to  persuade  the  venerable  abbot  of  that 
monastery  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  bo 
should  succour  the  church  of  St.  Gene- 
vidve.  Wo  conjured  him,  both  in  privste 
and  before  the  whole  community,  with  all 
imaginable  earnestness,  but  without  effect ; 
because,  being  prudent  and  wise,  he  feared 
to  weaken  his  own  house  in  helping  an- 
other : but  when  he  saw  that  we  asked  even 
for  his  prior,  a man  of  rare  merit,  to  be  the 
new  ablwt  of  S t.  Genevidve,  he  was  still  more 
troubled  ; for  then  be  began  to  weep,  and 
to  sob  with  such  force,  that  he  moved  our 
pity.  ‘You  wish  then  to  take  my  life,’ 
said  he,  ‘ at  my  age,  loaded  with  years  and 
infirmities;  I cannot  do  without  my  prior: 
no,  I can  never  consent  to  it.’  This  waa 
his  answer  during  the  entire  day ; but  at 
length,  as  night  came  on,  and  we  still 
pressed  him  as  wc  had  done,  without  in> 
termission,  from  the  morning,  and  mtep- 
posed  the  authority  of  your  holiness,  ba 
consented ; and,  preferring  the  general 
good  of  the  church  to  his  own,  promised 
us  his  prior  and  twelve  of  the  canons,  all 
men  of  great  merit.”* 

If  we  desire  to  single  out  some  eminent 
example  of  one  who  cherished  friendship 
in  the  cowl,  we  may  distinguish  the  illus- 
trious monkof  Aurillac,  Gerbert,  whose  cor- 
respondence with  the  abbots  and  brethren 
of  different  monasteries  is  more  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  deep  private  ailectioa 
than  even  the  peaceful  occupations  of  a 
learned  life.  Writing  to  Constantine  tha 
scholastic,  he  says,  “Vis  amicitiie  pens 
impossibilia  redigit  ad  possibilia.  For  how 
should  1 have  undertaken  to  explain  the 
reasons  of  numbers  unle.ss  by  your  exhor- 
tation, O my  sweet  consolation  in  labour, 
Constantine  !"t  Writing  to  the  abbot  of 
Aurillac  and  the  brethren  : “ In  common, 
indeed,  to  you  all,”  he  says,  “ I return  roy 
thanks,  but  especially  to  Father  Raimund ; 
to  whom,  after  God,  if  there  be  any  de- 
gree of  science  in  me,  I am  above  all 
men  indebted.  And  now  farewell,  bedy 
college  ; farewell,  my  acquaintances,  and 
those  joined  with  me  in  affinity ; and  if 
there  should  be  any  remaining  whom  I 
have  not  known  sufficiently,  or  only  by 
their  appearance ; whom  1 have  neglected, 

• Hist,  de  Suger,  Uv.  vi. 
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not  through  any  pride,  but  from  being 
tom,  and,  if  I may  so  speak,  altogether 
changed  by  the  ferocity  of  the  barba- 
rians. What  I learned  nrhen  a boy  I lost 
when  a young  man ; and  what  I desired 
when  a young  man  I despise  in  my  old 
age.  Such  are  the  fruits  I have  reaped  ! 
0 pleasure  ! Such  are  the  joys  which  the 
honours  of  this  world  bring  forth  ! Trust, 
therefore,  my  experience.  In  proportion 
as  gloiy  exalts  princes  externally,  does  the 
interior  torment  prey  upon  them.”  His 
object  in  thus  writing  to  these  ancient 
friends  is  to  implore  their  prayers.*  With 
tlie  most  fervent  affection  did  he  love  his 
director  in  Aurillac,  the  Abbot  Gerald,  his 
instructor  Kaimund,  the  monks  Airard, 
Bernhard,  and  the  others.  In  every  pas- 
sage of  bis  life,  in  his  contests  at  Bobbin, 
at  Kbeims,  on  the  funeral  of  King  Lothaire, 
in  the  power  of  his  betrayers,  after  his  own 
election,  and  at  the  court  of  the  emperor, 
he  still  ever  thinks  of  them,  greets  them, 
sends  them  presents,  and  recommends 
himself  to  Aeir  prayers.  With  what 
warmth  does  he  defend  the  interests  of  bis 
friend  Constantine  in  Fleuiy  .'  How  soli- 
citous does  be  continue  to  show  himself 
for  the  monk  Rainaud  in  Bobbio ; consol- 
ing, advising,  and  assisting  him ! With 
restless  zeal  he  serves  his  Adalbero  ; until, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  is  bis  companion, 
his  servant,  bis  counsellor,  his  champion ! 
Extending  his  friendships  beyond  the 
cloister  to  the  bouse  of  Otho,  in  misfortune 
as  in  prosperity,  he  evinces  the  same  love. 
Over  the  third  Otho  he  watches  as  a father 
over  his  child ; and  the  severest  blow  of 
all  he  ever  felt,  which  he  receives  as  the 
signal  for  his  own  departure  from  the 
troubled  scene,  is  Otho's  death.  The  loss 
of  the  young  emperor,  who  died  at  Patemo 
in  lOOd,  was  a wound  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  had  seen  pass  three  gene- 
rations of  great  rulers,  whom  he  had  per- 
sonally loved  ; having  followed  to  the  grave 
the  last  Charles,  and  the  last  of  the  Othos, 
with  whom  his  friendships  died.  His  let- 
ters, his  public  acts  cease  at  this  period. 
He  expir^  on  the  tilth  of  May,  1003,  and 
was  buried  under  the  portico  of  the  church 
of  St.  John  Laterun.  Pope  Sergius  IV., 
the  third  of  bis  successors,  wrote  his 
epitaph,  beginning, 

**  Iste  locus  mondi  Sylvestri  membra  sepulli 
Ventoro  Domino  conferee  ad  aonitum 

and  ending  with 

• KpistSi. 


" Qnisqnia  ad  hoBclamnlnmdeveza  Inminavertis, 
Omnipotens  Domino,  die,  minerere  soi  !"* 

Thus  fervently  did  men  learn  to  love  their 
friends  in  the  sanctified  retirement  of  the 
cloister  : and  if  they  continued  to  practise 
these  lessons  so  zealously  when  removed 
from  it  to  the  dizzy  and  distracted  scene 
of  common  life,  what  must  have  been  their 
friendships  within  the  monastery,  while 
inhabiting  the  house  of  peace  together ! 
“ When  we  were  youths  we  began  to  love 
each  other  in  Christ,”  says  Peter  the 
V'enerable  to  St.  Bernard ; “ and  now  that 
we  are  old,  shall  we  doubt  of  our  love,  so 
sacred,  of  such  long-standing?  Far  be  it 
from  U3.”t 

The  monk  of  Mount-Cassino,  who  com- 
posed the  history  of  the  Normans,  speak- 
ing of  the  Abbot  Desiderius,  says,  “I  wish 
that  I may  die  in  the  time  of  this  holy 
abbot,  and  that  he  may  live  after  I am 
dead,  and  that  he  at  the  last  day  of  my 
life,  may  give  me  the  absolution  of  my 
sins."J  “Ask  Severus,  if  you  desire  to 
know  any  thing  of  his  monastic  life,"  says 
Paschasius  to  Adeodatus  in  that  curious 
dialogue,  which  contains  the  history  of 
the  Abbot  W'ala.  W’hen  Severus  replies, 
" Brethren,  brethren,  what  shall  I say,  or 
where  shall  I find  words,  since  nothing  re- 
mains to  me  of  him,  unless  the  power  of 
tears  and  sorrow,  for  it  was  good  for  me, 
when  with  him  I was  carrying  the  yoke  of 
my  youth,  as  if  solitary  Wore  him,  and 
was  silent  rather  than  now,  when  I have 
permission  to  speak  of  him.  0 good  Lord 
Jesus,  bow  indefatigable  didst  thou  make 
him  in  all  offices  of  love  ! how  strenuous, 
how  efficacious,  how  devout." 

Richard,  a monk  of  St.  Remi,  havingre- 
moved  to  Canterbury,  in  which  monastery 
he  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Thomas,  Petrus  Cellensis,  his 
former  abbot,  writes  to  him  in  these  terms, 
"Behold,  my  dearest  Richard,  I would 
rush  to  embrace  you  on  hearing  of  this 
change  of  your  habit,  though  it  can  hardly 
change  your  mind  for  the  better;  for  what 
attribute  of  decorum,  what  of  maturity, 
what  of  piety,  what  of  charity,  what  of  all 
religion,  was  wanting  to  you  when  you 
were  before  me,  and  in  the  eyes  of  our 
congregation,  a mirror  of  goodness  and  a 
model  of  imitation?  Had  you  remained 
with  us,  you  would  have  been  a comfort  to 
me  against  all  troubles,  nor  do  I think  that 
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Ood  would  have  deserted  me  as  long  as  I 
possessed  such  a pledge  of  his  mercy;  but 
what  has  happen^,  has  happened.  This 
absence  of  the  body  must  only  be  a stimu- 
lus to  greater  friendship,  and  dictate  more 
continuance  of  prayer.”*  A monk  of  St. 
Victor  writes  to  his  friend  as  follows : 
“Hearing,  my  beloved,  that  you  are  living  i 
well,  and  in  health,  that  you  prosper  in  all  | 
things,  that  you  please  God  and  men  in 
your  manners,  and  that  you  are  glad  to 
hear  accounts  of  me  as  your  relative,  I le-  | 
joiced  with  great  joy,  and  though  dead  to 
the  world  in  regard  to  its  affections  in  this 
respect.  I confess  I am  not  wholly  free ; 
yet  tliis  is  the  gift  not  of  the  world,  hut 
rather  of  charity,  which  as  it  renders  some- 
times your  pious  breast  solicitous  about  me 
as  your  relation,  so  also  it  affects  me  with  ' 
cares  foryou  as  my  relation.  From  which  | 
as  I am  now  in  part  delivered,  thanks  be 
to  God,  it  only  remains  that  1 should  ex-  j 
onerate  myself  by  sendinga  letter  in  return,  j 
So  then  at  Paris,  having  put  my  hand  to 
the  Lord's  plough  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  of  blessed  Victor,  under  the  canonical 
rule  of  St.  Augustin,  as  a pupil,  I have 
decreed  to  militate  for  Christ,  to  serve 
whom  is  to  reign,  to  be  restrained  by  whose 
bridle  is  perfect  liberty,  where  I live,  yet 
not  I but  Christ  who  dwelleth  in  me ; 
where  the  world  to  me  is  crucified,  as  am 
I to  the  world;  not  seeking  there  the 
things  which  are  mine,  but  those  which  are  | 
Christ's;  and  this  is  my  glory,  to  will  and  ' 
to  be  able  to  please  God.  Do  you  desire  i 
to  hear  greater  and  sublimer  things  of  . 
me?  Lo  I consult  my  memory,  and  I I 
know  nothing;  I can  find  nothing;  but 
what  shall  I say  ? more,  and  as  if  greater 
things  I promised,  and  so  I am  reduced 
to  nothing ; and  nothing  know ; or  is  it 
perchance,  that  thus  to  have  descended, 
is  rather  to  have  ascended,  as  it  is  written, 
“qui  se  hurailiat  exaltabitiir ;"  for  be  is 
truly  humble  who  had  rather  be  reputed 
vile,  than  pronounced  humble?  but  enough 
of  this.  It  remains  that  I reveal  to  you 
ray  secret  and  ardent  desire.  If  by  your 
means  I could  procure  any  particle  of  the 
relics  of  the  glorious  martyr  of  Christ,  St. 
Thomas  ; for  that  would  bo  to  me  a trea- 
sure more  precious  than  gold  and  topaze, 
that  would  be  a companion  and  a consoler 
in  my  pilgrimage,  a sweet  guardian  against 
the  temptations  of  the  insidious  enemy. 
If  you  should  be  able,  hasten  to  send  it  to 
me  in  a sealed  vase,  and  by  some  trusty 

* PeL  Celltna.  EpitL  Lib.  v.  14. 


messenger.  Farewell.''*  Monastic  supe- 
riors had  as  many  friends  as  subjects. 
When  Thomas,  the  venerable  abbot  of 
Croyland,  became  blind,  which  calamity 
he  bore  with  cheerfulness  snd  humility, 
the  monks  so  loved  him  that  they  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  retain  his  pastoral  dig- 
nity tilt  his  death,  and  he  governed  them 
in  that  state  five  years.f 

When  Ambrose  of  Camaldoli,  in  1481, 
was  to  remove  from  his  monastery  in  Flo- 
rence, by  order  of  Pope  Eugene,  on  being 
made  prior  general  of  the  order,  which 
office  required  him  to  visit  distant  pro- 
vinces, be  describes  his  departure  thus : 
" So  I Ambrose,  then  sub-prior,  and  Syl- 
vester. my  sweetest  companion,  with  whom 
I had  pas.sed  thirty  years  in  that  monas- 
tery, were  obliged  to  set  out.  We  left  the 
monastery  on  the  11th  of  October,  while 
the  brethren  were  singing  vespers,  lest  any 
thing  of  disturbance  should  arise  from 
their  tears  and  lamentations.''! 

Indications  of  the  most  tender  love  and 
amiable  sympathy  for  all  members  of  their 
respective  houses,  abound  in  the  writings 
of  the  monks.  Hugo  of  SL  Victor,  sup- 
plies an  instance.  “I  am  invited  out,"  be 
says,  “ and  I am  enjoined  under  obedience, 
to  become  a guest  with  strangers.  1 ride 
forth  and  arrive  at  their  bouse.  I sit  down 
at  table.  White  bread  and  good  wine,  fish, 
and  cheese,  and  eggs  are  produced.  Then 
I begin  to  think  of  my  brethren  who  are 
in  the  convent,  and  it  is  grievous  to  me  to 
be  treated  differently  from  them,  and  to 
think  that  I should  ^ feasting  splendidly 
while  they  are  only  dryly  supporting 
nature.  My  conscience  smites  me  if  I 
have  fish  instead  of  beans,  and  cheese  in- 
stead of  onions  or  millet.'^ 

For  seculars  too,  as  we  remarked  in  the 
instance  of  Gerbert,  they  manifest  friend- 
ship with  no  less  fervour  and  familiarity. 
Guevara,  the  Franciscan,  writes  to  a 
Spanish  nobleman  in  these  terms  ; “ Illus- 
trious Seigneur,  if  you  think  that  1 am 
not  your  friend,  you  err ; for  your  friends 
and  mine  know  that  Don  Fernando,  of 
Cordova,  Clavaire  de  Calatrava,  and  brother 
Antonio  de  Guevara,  are  two  bodies  with 
one  will,  united  by  an  indissoluble  bond 
of  friendship.”  'The  mourning  of  monks 
on  the  death  of  friends  has  left  many 
traces  in  their  writings.  The  grief  of  SL 
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Bernard  on  losing  his  brother  Gerard,  dic- 
tated one  of  the  most  affecting  epistles 
that  was  ever  written,  from  which  St.  Ber- 
nardine,  of  Sienna,  borrowed  certain  pas- 
sages when  Iiinienting  the  death  of  his 
own  friend,  the  blessed  Vincent  of  Sienna.* 
The  internal  combat  between  joy  and  sor- 
row, which  the  monks  endured  on  occasion 
of  recalling  the  inemoiy  of  friends,  is  beau- 
tifully expressed  by  St.  Hilary,  when 
preaching  the  funeral  sennon  of  bis  friend 
St.  Honore.  " Talem  reminisci  dulce  est, 
tali  carere  eupplicium."  It  was  the  cus- 
tom at  Clairvaux,  for  the  monks  not  to 
lease  the  interior  of  the  monastery  after 
the  Ia.st  sacraments  had  been  administered 
to  any  brother,  until  after  his  burial  or  re- 
eorery.f  The  sorrows  of  friendship,  per- 
haps, were  never  expressed  in  more  affecting 
words  than  in  those  of  St.  Peter  the  Vene- 
I rable,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  many 
of  his  monks,  and  addressed  the  survivors 
in  the  following  epistle,  in  which  he  styles 
himself,  not  so  much  their  abbot  as  their 
servant. 

"I  have  heard,"  ho  says,  “my  dearly 
beloved,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
touched  you,  that  many  and  precious  mem- 
bers of  our  body  have  been  cut  off  by  the 
sword  of  divine  judgment,  that  the  living 
fall  upon  the  dead,  that  youths  and  old 
men  are  carried  off  in  equal  numbers ; 
that  little  boys  precede  to  the  grave  men 
of  a hundred  years  of  age.  We  who  arc 
left  suffer  intense  affliction,  from  being  de- 
prived of  so  many  useful  holy  brothers ; 
all  have  matter  for  sorrow ; but  I more 
especially : far  who  else  has  such  cause 
for  lamentation  and  tears?  What  father 
it  there  of  so  iron  a nature,  as  not  to  be 
filled  with  anguish  at  the  death,  I do  not 
say  ef  so  msny  chosen,  bnt  of  one  only  son  ? 
and  what  father  could  ever  be  so  great  a 
debtor  to  his  tons,  as  1 am  to  you  ? for 
what  father  has  ever  found  in  his  carnal 
sons  such  obedience,  such  sincere  love, 
tooh  prompt  obsequiousness  ea  I have  in 
you  ? Who  has  ever  had  snch  sweet  ex- 
perience ef  affection  as  1 have  received 
from  you?  If  1 bed  to  pass  the  Alps  of 
Italy  or  Spain,  you  always  wont  with  ms 
in  mind  and  affection.  If.  as  often  hap- 
pened, 1 Tinted  Borne,  you  adhered  in- 
separably to  ns.  If  I had  to  creet  the 
seas,  you  aailsd  along  with  me  in  heart, 
in  devotion,  and  in  prayers.  If  I was  sick, 
you  beoatns  uihrm  wkk  laa  in  grief  and 
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compassion  of  mind.  Without  you  I could 
never  labour  or  make  head  against  dan- 
gers : how  could  1 therefore  see  snch  dear 
friends  tom  from  me  without  feeling  the 
most  profound  grief  of  heart  ? The  former 
ages  seem  to  have  returned,  and  the  angd 
of  the  Lord  appears  to  have  stretched  forth 
his  hand  over  our  Jenisslem,  I tmst  in 
the  mercy  of  Almighty  God.  not  to  detroy, 
but  to  correct  it.  Ah,  it  is  I who  have  sin- 
ned, and  who  have  done  iniquity  ; but  as 
for  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ? But 
I ought  not  to  aggravate  your  sorrow,  not 
indulge  any  longer  in  these  lamentations. 
Let  us  change  our  tears  into  prayers,  both 
for  those  who  are  departed,  and  for  our- 
selves, who  may  so  shortly  follow  them. 
Above  all  things,  let  us  beware  of  the  de- 
testable opinion  that  the  Most  High  doth 
not  care  for  us,  since,  as  the  apostle  saya, 
‘ whether  we  live  or  die,  we  are  the  Lord's.’ 
Nothing  in  human  events,  as  you  well 
know,  occurs  through  chance  ; fortune  con- 
founds not  the  death  and  life  of  men.  and 
though  the  abyss  of  the  judgments  of  God 
be  hidden  to  us.  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
it  is  in  all  things  just.  Not  a sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground  without  your  heavenly  Father, 
and  do  we  suppose  that  any  servant  of  God 
can  finish  hia  mortal  life  without  that  same 
heavenly  Father?  the  hairs  of  our  head 
are  all  numbered,  and  our  steps  are  reck- 
oned ; and  bow  much  more  is  our  death  or 
life  known  to  Him?  I beseech  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Creator  of  all  men.  and  yonr  Redeemer, 
the  Author  of  our  transitory  and  eternal 
life,  to  receive  to  eternal  life  these  members 
of  his  flock  that  hare  been  taken  from 
us,  and  those  who  may  be  about  to  be 
summoned.  Raise  up  your  hearts,  dearest 
brethren,  in  devout  prayers,  stand  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  with  a (x>ntrite 
and  humble  heart  invoke  tlie  mercy  of 
Almighty  God.  I would  rather  speak 
than  write  to  you  ; but  1 am  compel!^  to 
continue  my  journey  to  the  Pope  : I trust 
soon  to  return,  and  again  by  God's  fovoor, 
to  behold  those  whom  my  soul  loveth."* 
Thus  then  was  the  grace  of  friendship 
imparted  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
cloisters.  Thus  did  they  love  each  other ; 
but  this  was  not  all,  for  it  is  oertain  that 
they  also  loved  the  place  itself  which  shel- 
ter^ them  ; and  the  contentment  of  heart 
which  snch  love  indicates,  is  so  remarkable 
that  it  will  be  well  (o  produce  passages  in 
proof.  Who  now  is  oontent  with  the  place 
of  his  own  reaidenoe,  and  willing  to  remain 
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in  it  for  ever  ? “ We  that  are  bom  in  the 
sorrows  of  this  pilgrimage,"  to  use  the 
words  of  St.  Gregory,  alluding  to  men  in  a 
similar  slate  of  society,  " have  come  to  that 
state  of  weariness,  that  we  know  not  what 
we  ought  to  desire  ; for  the  more  the  mind 
alienates  itself  from  the  focal  of  sweetness, 
so  much  the  more  is  the  disease  increased, 
and  therefore  it  has  no  appetite  for  internal 
delights,  because  it  has  long  ceased  to 
enjoy  them,  so  that  we  are  oppressed  with 
weariness,  and  w ith  the  lingering  pestilence 
of  famine,  and  because  we  do  not  wish  to 
taste  within  the  prepared  sweetness,  wretch- 
ed men,  we  lore  our  hunger.  This  is  the 
difference  between  the  delights  of  the  body 
and  those  of  die  heart,  that  when  the  for- 
mer are  not  possessed,  they  are  ardently 
desired,  but  when  greedily  enjoyed  they 
turn  to  loathing,  and  are  soon  despised ; 
whereas  on  the  contraiy,  spiritual  delights, 
when  not  possessed,  are  held  in  loathing, 
but  when  posses.scd  are  the  object  of  desire ; 
and  BO  much  the  more  are  they  thirsted 
after  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  pos- 
sessed. With  the  former,  the  appetite 
pleases,  and  the  experience  disgusts  ; with 
the  latter,  the  appetite  is  vile,  and  the  ex- 
i perisnee  delights;  with  the  one,  appetite 
I generates  satiety,  and  satiety  disgust ; with 
I the  other,  appetite  leads  to  fulness,  and 
I fulness  produces  appetite ; for  spiritual 
I delights  increase  de.sire  in  the  mind  while 
they  fill  it,  because  the  more  their  taste  is 
perceived,  the  more  they  are  known  and 
desired."*  Hence  the  experience  of  the 
middle  ages  leads  the  ascetic  to  conclude, 
that  “ the  more  studiously  any  one  beeps 
I within  his  cell,  so  much  the  more  doth  it 
i please  him  ; but  that  the  seldomer  lie 
enters  it,  the  more  he  dislikes  it."+  Of 
disliking  it,  however,  as  the  monastic  writ^ 
ings  prove,  it  was  seldom  a question  in  the 
middle  ages  ; or  if  an  instance  did  occur, 
it  was  generally  followed  by  a voluntaiy 
return  of  the  fugitive  to  the  monastery, 
iniploiing  to  be  received  on  condition  of 
peiformiiig  some  humiliating  penance  for 
the  rest  of  his  life ; as  in  llm  case  of  the 
monk  of  St.  John-des-V'ignes  at  Soissons 
in  the  thiiieentli  century,  whose  nine  last 
years  were  thus  spent,  proving  how  dearly 
be  valued  the  peace  which  piide  bud  tempt- 
ed him  to  forsake-l  Monastic  severity  on 
such  occasions  consisted  in  refitetng  to 
receive  back  the  fugitive. 
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Who  is  this  already  risen,  the  hour  be- 
fore the  heavenly  harnessed  team  begins 
his  golden  progress  in  the  east,  standing 
so  thoughtful  at  an  open  window,  inhaling 
the  freshness  and  the  beauty,  which  seem 
to  fill  his  eyes  with  tears  of  gratitude ! It 
is  the  monk,  who  says  with  the  Carthusian, 
“the  cell  is  a place  of 'refuge,  a seat  of 
quietness,  a port  of  tranquillity  ; the  cell 
is  a place  of  useful  discipline,  conducing 
not  a little  even  to  human  objects  ; for 
where  the  impediments  of  the  world  are 
excluded,  where  the  darknese  of  sin  is 
dissipated,  where  the  passions  are  bridled, 
where  hostile  tumults  are  appeased,  a great 
facility  is  afforded  to  learning.  The  cell 
is  therefore  an  excellent  place  for  com- 
posing books.  In  what  place  are  celestial 
truths  so  profoundly  discussed,  so  subtilly 
investigated  as  in  the  solitary  silent  cham- 
ber ? The  cell  is  besides  a place  for  in- 
flaming the  affections,  and  for  e.vciting  holy 
desires ; for  there  devout  thoughts  and 
divine  meditations  are  more  frequent."* 
"The  meditations  of  a solitary  student,'' 
says  a great  French  physician,  “ have  a 
secret  charm  which  makes  him  forget  the 
vulgar  joys  of  the  exterior  world.  He  loves 
to  take  refuge  from  it,  and  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  nature."} 

“ Pax  eat  in  cells,  forts  sutem  plariras  bells," 

was  the  line  ever  on  the  tongue  of  brother 
Pacifico  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Sien- 
na, to  whom  I used  to  be  led  often  by  my 
father  when  a boy,  says  a holy  priest  of 
that  city. 

In  the  middle  ages  there  were  princes 
and  noble  philosophers  in  the  world  who 
loved  to  imagine  themselves  in  the  same 
asylum.  Writing  to  Andrew  Comeo  of 
Urbino,  John  Picus  of  Mirandula  eaya, 
“I  prefer  my  little  cell,  my  books,  and  my 
pence  of  mind,  to  royal  courts,  to  their  oc- 
cupations and  honours."!  Ulysses,  though 
in  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  in  the  beau- 
teous grotto,  grieves  that  be  cannot  see  bis 
father-land.  What  a lovely  scene  was 
spread  before  him  1 what  harmony  in  the 
groves ! what  odours  from  the  meadow ! 
yet  he  sat  alone,  weeping,  gazing  on  the 
sea.  making  the  rocks  re-echo  with  his 
groans.§  To  the  monk,  his  monastery, 
though  in  a foreign  land,  was  his  countiy, 
so  far  as  eaabling  him  to  enjoy  the  peace 
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which  reigned  vrithin  it  and  the  felicity 
of  exiatence.  Benedictine  monks  indeed 
used  to  derive  their  names  from  the  spot 
in  which  their  monastery  stood,  not  from 
that  in  which  they  had  been  bom.*  With 
what  affection  do  they  speak  of  the  abbey 
which  has  sheltered  them  ! 

■■  Tolo  corde  meo  le  CentuU  mater  amavi. 
Traditua  S ptiero,  mea  sub  le  colla  liaaTi. 
Hichariua  fuveat  me,  sub  quo  sanctiBcari, 

Ut  Christo  placeam,  me  cui  sacrificavL’* 

Such  are  the  lines  with  which  the  monk 
of  St.  Riquier  concludes  his  chronicle  of 
that  house.  The  monk  of  Croyland  is 
diffuse  in  praises  of  his  own  monastery. 

“ Duke  patri  fratrem  fore,  quo  coin  racat  omnia 
Fratcma  inridia ; decus  hoc  Cro>'landia  aula 
Se  sua  coiiciirdia  semper  voto  celebrasse 
Viiidicet  ut  proprium,  discedant  jurpia,  rixae. 
Hie  iiihil  hoepitii  poscant,  su.it  oimiia  plena 
Hospitibiia  gratis;  libet  id  narrare  quod  ipsi 
Vidimus,  ut  rinus  crescat  iaiidata;  quid  ilia 
Attieiens  hominuni  meiites  devolio  saiicta 
Effint  in  templo,  quantum  prostralio  parva, 
Mens  humilis.  rectus  oculos,  pessobrius,  et  vox 
Continue  laudis,  jurat  his  nimis  associari 
Collegiis,  quorum  pia  vita  reperciitit  ipsa 
Culmina  coelonim ; ue  aancta  precamiua  rotis 
Fru^tlrenturprecibua  fratris,  ego  nunc  mea  res- 
tris 

Omnia  commendo,  ralcant  qui  restra  T,ilere 
Exoptant,  ctiam  vos  in  Christo  raleatis." 

"Me  sols  Hirsaugis  gaudet,”  is  the 
expression  of  Tritheirius  in  writing  its 
chronicle.  “ Though  separated  from  your 
church  now  twenty-four  years,"  says  An- 
sellus  writing  to  his  friend  at  Paris,  “ yet 
in  mind  I am  ever  present  there  with  you, 
and  I call  to  memory  continually  the  places 
in  which  I was  nurtured,  and  those  with 
whom  I was  educated  ; yea,  in  my  dreams 
I often  seem  to  assist  at  your  solemni- 
ties and  processions,  and  at  your  ferial 
matins  and  offices,  and  to  sing  with 
you."t  The  diaries  and  chronicles  of  the 
monks  contain  indirect,  but  no  less  con- 
vincing. proof  of  their  attachment  to  the 
monasteries  in  which  they  lived.  In  1337 
Theodoric,  abbot  of  Corby  in  Saxony,  wrote 
letters  to  require  the  superiors  of  every 
house  to  keep  a chronicle  of  the  events 
relating  to  it.  on  the  ground  that  such 
documents  would  be  of  advantage  to  future 
ages.t  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  monks  pre- 
ferred giving  a brief,  simple  record  of  cliief 
public  events,  as  that  of  the  monastery  of 
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Cava.*  Frequently  they  produced  works 
of  great  historical  importance,  as  the  house 
chronicle  of  St.  Gall,  begun  by  Rapert, 
from  the  time  of  St  Gall,  and  continued 
by  Eckehard  IV.,  Burkard,  Konrad  von 
Pfeffers,  and  Kiichimeister,  till  1338.  when 
tlie  narrative  closes.  Collections  of  this 
kind  are  very  curious,  from  their  containing, 
besides  original  information,  extracts  from 
earlier  records ; thus  in  the  annals  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Clonmacnois,  written  in  the  eleventh 
century,  are  fragments  of  Irish  writers  and 
poets  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries, 
of  whom  no  other  vestige  now  remains. 
“ As  navigators  love  to  relate  the  dangers 
of  their  voyages  in  youth,  so  monks,  alter 
escaping  from  worldly  passions,  were  fond 
of  ca.sting  over  the  sea  of  the  world  a 
melancholy  look,  which  was  not  wholly 
without  a charm. "f  “ The  matter  of  this 
work,”  says  John,  abbot  of  Victoria  or 
Vitring.  in  his  chronicle  of  Carinthia,  “ is 
concerning  the  emperors,  kings,  and  pon- 
tiffs, of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  tvith 
diverse  incidents  intermixed,  including  an 
interval  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
exhibiting  to  the  reader  the  shortness  of 
human  life,  the  fragility  of  nature,  the  in- 
stability of  fortune,  and  the  treacherous 
and  transitory  variety  of  mundane  glory. ”J 
The  monks  of  Einsiedelin,  Albert  de  Bon- 
stetter.  and  Hartmann,  in  their  chronicles, 
have  both,  like  some  other  monastic  his- 
torians, contrived  to  group  the  principal 
events  of  Europe  round  the  incidents  im- 
mediately connected  with  their  own  abbey, 
so  that  the  monastery  forms  a common 
centre  to  all  important  facts,  the  recital  of 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  compli- 
cated and  obscure.  But.  in  general,  like 
the  historians  who  preceded  Herodotus, 
monks  confine  their  observations  to  local 
limits,  and  content  themselves  with  re- 
cording, in  a concise  and  artless,  but  clear 
and  not  ungraceful  style,  the  events  in  each 
district,  or  the  legends  relating  to  the 
houses  which  they  especially  loved.  These 
diaries,  which  might  tje  styled  monastic 
evenings  at  home,  which  descend  even  to 
such  details  that  one  might  regard  them 
as  a kind  of  farm-yard  journal,  that  bring 
back  many  boyish  recollections,  indicate 
those  habits  of  quiet  and  delicious  observa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  occurrences  of  each 
day  in  rural  life,  than  which  nothing  can 
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more  unequivocally  indicate  peace  of  heart, 
contentment,  and  fondness  for  the  very 
locality  in  which  they  were  living.  Thus 
one  of  the  chronicles,  published  by  Dom 
Fez,  records  when  the  cistern  of  the  abbey 
was  frozen  ; another,  how  the  Danube  over- 
flowed, inundating  the  cloisters  and  even 
the  library ; another,  that  violets  were 
gathered  at  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany.* 
Let  us  Qead  a page  of  the  annals  of  Corby 
in  Sa.\'ony. 

“ This  year,  897,  our  Godescalchus  had 
an  admimble  dog,  whose  prudence  (if  it  be 
lawful  so  to  speak)  all  admired.  He  was 
taughtby  brother  Baddo  an  ingenious  monk. 
In  1049,  on  the  mountain  of  Belenberg, 
there  was  a wild  boar  taken,  probably  stray- 
ed from  Sollingen,  with  an  iron  collar,  on 
which  was  inscribed.  998,  a.c.d.  d.  whence 
we  concluded  that  it  was  put  on  by  Adol- 
phus, count  of  Dassel,  who  was  a great 
hunter.  In  1155  all  things  were  well  com- 
posed in  the  monastery,  God  giving  His  bles- 
sing. In  1159,  a rustic  who  never  took  any 
other  food  but  milk,  died  at  the  age  of  131 . 
In  1160  and  1161,  w’e  had  tranquil  times, 
full  of  concord  and  religion,  God  being  pro- 
pitious to  us  in  all  things  within  and  with- 
out the  abbey.  In  1200  there  was  a parrot  of 
rare  capacity  in  our  monastery.  1307  was 
a happy  and  fortunate  year  in  all  things, 
glory  to  God.  In  1324,  a stork,  building 
its  nest  on  our  palace  of  the  C®sars,  filled 
our  granary  with  vipers  and  serpents  ; for 
as  particles  of  these  reptiles  fell  from  the 
nest,  they  multiplied  to  the  injury  of  men 
and  cattle.  The  nest,  therefore,  was  de- 
stroyed." Cfflsar  of  Heisterbach,  however, 
by  the  way,  would  not  have  advised  that 
measure,  for  he  says,  “At  Citeaux,  the 
head  house  of  our  order,  there  are  many 
storks,  which  the  brethren  permit  to  build 
all  round  the  abbey,  because  they  freed  the 
place  from  reptiles.  The  storks  and  the 
brethren  lived  in  peace,  and  the  storks,  on 
going  away  for  the  winter,  seemed,  by  their 
hovering  round  the  monks  who  were  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  to  ask  a blessing,  which 
was  given  to  them.”f  The  diaries  make 
frequent  mention  of  the  sagacity  which 
birds  and  other  animals  seemed  to  attain 
under  the  protection  of  the  monks.  When, 
by  order  of  the  Bishop  Heidenreich,  the 
monastery  of  Kulmsee,  founded  by  Bishop 
Christian,  and  destroyed  by  the  pagan 
Prussians  on  their  invasion  of  Kulmerland, 
was  to  be  re-built,  one  day,  as  the  abbot, 

• Ap.  Pe*.  Script  Rer.  Aust.  i. 
f lllust.  Mirsc.  Lib.  x.  c.  58. 


and  some  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
were  inspecting  the  work,  they  espied  a 
tame  raven,  w’hich  belonged  to  Stettin,  one 
of  the  monks,  sitting  sorrowful  by  itself, 
and  the  abbot  said,  “ What  are  you  think- 
ing of,  raven  ?"  and  the  raven  answered  in 
Latin,  “The  eternal  years  and  your  death.”* 
In  1507,  in  the  convent  of  Muri,  there  was 
a lamb  like  that  which  St  Francis  had, 
which,  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  used  to  go 
to  the  choir,  and  stay  there  during  the 
whole  of  the  divine  office.  When  the  sign 
for  matins  used  to  be  given,  it  used  to  run 
round  and  beat  with  its  forehead  against  the 
door  of  each  cell,  and  so  perambulate  the 
whole  dormitory,  beating  till  it  had  raised 
every  one  up,  and  on  entering  the  choir, 
if  it  missed  any  one,  it  would  return  to  the 
dormitory  and  bleat. "f  In  1336,  say  the 
annals  of  Corby,  Daniel  Bobenhus  brought 
from  Belenberg  an  otter,  which  our  novices 
had  for  a long  time  in  the  refectory. 

We  before  alluded  to  the  meteorological 
obsenations  of  the  monks.  Here  again 
they  come  before  us  as  connected  with 
important  events  to  the  communities  which 
were  so  dear  to  them.  Thus  we  read  that 
it  was  in  the  beginning  of  a dreadful  night 
of  storm  and  rain  that  John,  a monk  of 
Ouches,  a poet  and  a saint,  who  had  lived 
forty-eight  years  in  that  house,  expired. J 
Orderic  Vitalis,  enumerating  the  calamities 
of  the  year  1134,  describes  the  heavy  snow 
which  began  on  the  Holy  Innocents,  the 
inundations  succeeding  the  consuming  heat 
of  the  succeeding  June,  the  numbers  of 
bathers  who  perished  in  the  lakes,  the 
storm  and  whirlwind  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Laurence,  after  nones,  and  the  lightning 
which  proved  fatal  to  so  many  persons, — 
in  September  the  destruction  of  Mans  and 
Chartres,  Alen9on,  Nogent-au-Perche,  Ver- 
neuil,  and  other  towns,  by  fire,  the  awful 
breaking  in  of  the  sea  in  Flanders,  and, 
finally,  the  death  of  many  illustrious 
princes  and  seigneurs.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  October,  1135,  while  the  church, 
he  says,  “ was  celebrating  the  festival  of 
St  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  and  that  monks 
were  singing  devoutly  the  office  of  matins, 
there  arose,  about  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night,  a violent  wind,  which  continued 
unabated  till  nones,  resounding  with  a 
tenific  uproar,  uncovering  the  roofs  of 
houses,  and  ravaging  the  woods,  and  pros- 
trating a multitude  of  trees. ”§  Guibert, 

• Voight,  Gcschichte  Preussens,  iL  477. 
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abbot  of  Nogent,  does  not  disdain  to  notice 
such  events.  "The  thunder,"  he  savs, 
“ one  morning  fell  over  this  mona-sterv, 
entered  the  church,  and  destroyed  part  of 
the  chasuble,  which  was  deemed  one  of 
the  most  precious  in  the  treasury.  That 
chasuble  hail  been  sought  for  by  name  by 
the  king  of  the  English,  atr  illegitimate 
man,  and  enemy  of  the  church,  named 
Kufus,  whom  God  afterwards  slew  by  means 
of  a hunter.  This  king  being  unwilling  to 
draw  from  his  own  treasury,  destined  a 
monk  to  be  executor  of  this  intention,  and 
sent  him  to  the  abbot,  saying,  that  he 
should  give  fifteen  marks  of  silver;  but 
the  abbot  refusing,  the  booty  was  taken  by- 
violence  from  the  monastery,  and  soon 
after  was  redeemed  for  fifteen  marks  by 
the  same  abbot.  Thus,  by  a sucrilege  and 
by  sacrilegious  persons,  the  chasuble  was 
; first  procured  and  then  compounded  for, 

' so  that  the  whole  was  under  malediction.”* 
Let  us  hear  the  chronicle  of  Mount-Cas- 
sino.  “ On  the  fifteenth  of  February,  while 
the  brethren  were  in  the  church  singing 
the  office  of  the  first  hour,  suddenly  the 
!j  thunder  fell,  and  the  hebdomadal  priest, 

; ' Mauno,  and  a novice  were  struck  dead,  and 
,j  the  rest  were  thrown  prostrate  on  the  lairth. 

II  The  picture  of  the  Abbot  Richeriiis  was 
split  in  two.  and  many  parts  of  tlie  church 
I injured.  Therefore  the  venerable  father, 
in  council  with  the  brethren,  decreed,  that, 

I to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  every  month, 

I on  the  first  Friday,  the  community  should 
I abstain  on  bread  and  water,  and  proceed 
barefoot  to  ma.ss,  at  which  the  prayer 
against  thunder  should  be  said,  as  also  the 
appropriate  Psalms.  I myself,  says  I.eo 
, of  Ostia,  remember,  while  at  school  in  the 

I monastery,  that  one  night,  during  the 
j second  noctum,  the  thunder  fell  six  times 

; in  the  church,  and  struck  the  tower.  The 
j.  monastery  being  built  at  the  very  top  of 
li  the  mountain,  was  expo.scd  to  frequent 

II  calamities  from  lightning,  as  well  as  to 
l|  the  vehement  blast  of  the  winds  from 

every  side,  so  that  when  Abbot  Desidcrius 
rebuilt  the  church,  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
a deep  foundation,  excavating  the  rocky 
crest  of  the  mountain  with  fire  and  in>n. 
So  frequently  did  these  dangers  occur, 
that  every  Sunday  in  the  year  it  was  the 
I custom  at  Mount-Casaino  to  make  a public 
I supplication  between  tierce  and  high  mass. 
When  1 was  a youth,  says  the  Abbot  An- 
gelus  de  Nuce  in  his  notes  to  the  chronicle, 
j I remember  the  thunder  having  often 


caused  strange  phenomena.  Once  it  strip- 
ped one  person  of  his  hair ; another  it  ! 
rendered  for  the  moment  insane ; another 
it  weakened  in  his  limbs ; and  another 
esi-aped  safe.  Prodigia  demum  ex  fulgo- 
ribus  et  fuhninibus  futurosque  eventus  ve- 
nari  non  est  christianiB  religionis."*  One 
observation  recorded  acquires  a fresh  in- 
terest from  its  similarity  to  what  was  seen 
at  IMigne  in  recent  times.  “In  1114,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  March,  a minor  friar 
preaching  on  the  Eucharist  in  the  square 
of  the  town  of  0 uadalfagiara  in  Caslillc, 
duringa  public  supplication,  there  appeared 
in  the  sky,  over  his  head,  a cross,  white  as 
the  snow,  which  was  seen,  both  by  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  Four  or  five  days  after, 
one  hundred  and  twenty- two  Jews,  em- 
braced, in  consequence,  the  Catholic  faith. 
Through  all  Spain  tliis  was  celebrated, 
and  King  John  of  Castille,  and  King  Fer-  I 
dinand  of  Arragon,  sent  figures  of  the  ; 
cross  in  letters  to  St.  Vincent  Ferrer.  ! 
asking  his  opinion,  which  is  given  by 
Diflgus  in  his  history  of  the  Dominicans 
of  the  province  of  Arragon.”f 

The  dangers  to  which  monks  were  some- 
times expo.sed  in  their  isolated  convents, 
and  the  strangeness  often  of  the  manner 
of  their  deliverance,  form  also  a very  in-  j 
teresting  part  of  these  peaceful  memoirs. 
Thus,  in  the  annals  of  the  Capuchins,  we 
read,  that  some  Turkish  pirates,  in  1575, 
made  a descent  on  the  Italian  coast  in  the 
province  of  St.  Nicholas  near  the  convent 
of  Monopolitani,  which  stood  near  the 
shore.  Thither  they  went,  when,  lo  1 the 
matin  bell  was  sounded  at  the  usual  hour. 
The  pirate  supposing  it  an  alarm,  was  for 
retreating  hastily,  but  an  apostate  in  his 
crew  told  him  what  it  meant;  so  they 
proceeded,  entered  the  church,  and  heard 
the  brethren  singing  the  divine  praises. 
We  must  suffer  them  to  praise  God,  said 
the  pirate  ; let  us  go  elsewhere  first,  and 
on  our  return  we  can  take  them  prisoners 
when  they  will  have  finished  worshipping 
God.  So  departing  secretly,  they  went  to 
a secular  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
took  captive  all  its  inhabitants.  On  their 
return  to  the  Capuchin  church,  finding 
the  friars  still  at  their  devotions,  tliey  said, 
tliese  men  who  praise  God,  and  crucify 
themselves  thus  for  others’  wickedness, 
must  be  spared.  They  passed  on  to  their 
ships,  and  the  friars  escaped  the  danger.^ 

On  a September  night,  in  the  year  1474, 

* Chronic.  Casinensis,  Lib.  iii.  c.  22. 
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after  the  gates  of  the  city  had  been  dosed, 
some  Turkish  pirates  made  an  invasion  on 
the  Franciscan  convent,  without  the  walls 
of  Mazara,  in  Sicily,  intending  to  pillage 
it,  and  carry  off  the  monks  prisoners. 
That  night  the  sacristan,  moved  by  an 
internal  impulse,  rose  before  the  regular 
hour,  and  tolled  the  bell  for  matins,  at 
which  sound  the  pirates  thought  that  snares 
were  laid  for  them,  and  fled  to  their  ships.* 
In  like  manner  the  chronicle  of  Mount- 
Cassino  records,  that  certain  robbers  set 
out  by  night  to  make  a descent  upon  that 
monastery,  but  that,  by  an  interposition 
of  Providence,  they  were  made  to  wander 
all  night  long  round  and  round  it  without 
being  able  to  find  the  place. 

Such,  then,  in  general,  are  the  motives 
and  observations  of  the  monks,  which.  I 
. conceive,  without  danger  of  contradiction, 
we  may  adduce  as  indicating  their  attach- 
ment to  the  houses  of  peace  which  they 
inhabited  ; in  connection  with  the  interest 
of  which  the  least  events  acquired  such  an 
importance  in  their  eyes,  as  to  be  judged 
worthy  of  transmission  to  posterity.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  come  to  a conclusion 
from  such  inferences ; for  the  monks  ex- 
pressly record  how  dearly  they  loved  their 
own  abbeys,  and  how  deeply  they  grieved 
when  they  were  tom  from  them. 

When  John,  abbot  of  Croyland,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  was  obliged  to  travel 
to  Westminster  to  defend  the  cause  of  his 
abbey  in  Parliament,  the  monk  who  relates 
his  history  says,  “ that  he  was  tom  away  | 
from  the  quiet  of  contemplation  to  exercise 
his  duty  amidst  the  laborious  affairs  of 
the  world.”!  Speaking  of  Richard,  abbot 
of  the  same  bouse  in  the  time  of  King 
Richard  III.,  the  historian  says,  “Nor 
ought  we  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  man- 
ners and  merits  of  this  father,  and  the 
patience  of  his  mind,  by  which,  as  we 
hope,  he  gained  the  reward  of  eternal 
happiness;  for  he  was  much  more  inclined 
of  his  own  disposition  to  the  study  and 
writing  of  books  than  to  engaging  in  the 
disputes  and  troubles  of  secular  affairs.” 
So  that  patience  was  tried  in  leaving  the 
monastery,  not  in  remaining  in  it.  "If  it 
please  his  majesty  to  let  me  retire  to  my 
convent.”  says  the  Franciscan  Guevara, 

“ I promise  you,  on  the  faith  of  a Christian, 
not  to  stop  one  hour  longer  at  the  court ; 
for  the  court  is  no  more  fitting  for  me 
than  I am  for  the  court" 

* Sicilia  Sacra,  ii.  671. 
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Bede  was  deemed  most  happy  from 
never  having  left  his  abbey  of  Wearmouth ; 
though  without  having  seen  Rome,  it  was 
he  who  first  gave  that  name  to  the  amphi- 
theatre of  Vespasian,  by  which  it  has  ever 
since  been  designated.  Many  of  his  con- 
temporary monks  were  as  content  as  him- 
self to  remain  in  their  monasteries.  When 
Lullus,  the  bishop,  sent  presents  of  clothes 
to  the  Abbot  Gutberct,  the  disciple  of  Bede, 
that  holy  man  replied,  “ Gratefully  I have 
received  your  gifts,  to  honour  the  blessed 
memory  of  our  master  Bede.  It  seems, 
indeed,  most  just,  that  the  whole  nation 
of  the  English,  in  all  their  provinces  and 
every  where,  should  retunx  thanks  to  God 
for  having  raised  up  among  them  such  a 
wonderful  man,  of  whom  I can  bear  testi- 
mony, having  been  nourished  at  his  feet 
This  garment  of  various  colours  which  you 
have  sent  me  to  preserve  my  body  from 
cold,  I have  consecrated  to  the  Almighty 
God,  and  have  placed  it  with  great  joy  as 
an  ornament  to  cover  the  altar  which  is  in 
his  church,  because  I have  lived  in  this 
monastery  under  his  protection  for  the 
space  of  forty-three  years.”  Mabillon  cites 
a passage  firom  the  chronicle  of  a monastery, 
describing  the  peaceful  life  of  a lay  brother, 
who  for  fifty  years  had  never  left  that 
house.  “ He  never  wished  to  go  out  to 
stay  at  any  of  the  exterior  cells  ; he  used 
to  lie  in  the  church,  taking  care  of  the 
lights,  cleaning  the  pavement,  washing  the 
walls,  and  labouring  with  all  his  power  in 
the  discharge  of  holy  services  : he  used  to 
sing  the  Psalter  in  order  every  day,  and 
after  matins  he  never  indulged  in  the  rest 
of  a quiet  bed."  At  length  he  made  a 
blessed  end.  after  a short  illness.*  “This 
year,  863,"  say  the  annals  of  Corby,  “our 
Bunicus.  called  to  be  a bishop,  preferred 
serving  God  in  his  cell,  rather  than  rule 
over  others,  to  the  danger  of  his  soul."f 
When  Pope  Nicholas  wished  to  make 
Matthew  Rheginus,  a minor  friar,  arch- 
bishop of  Rosana  in  Calabria,  he  sent  to 
him  Cardinal  Formano,  who  came  into  his 
cell  and  disclosed  tlie  object  of  bis  mission. 
The  friar,  without  answering  him,  ran  out 
of  his  cell,  and  called  the  brethren  to  come 
to  his  assistance.  lie  wept  and  cried  out, 
“ Come  hither,  help  your  miserable  brother. 
Alas  ! wretched  me ; I have  spent  a long 
life  in  religion,  I have  lived  poor  and 
obedient,  1 have  never  violated  the  rule  of 
blessed  Father  Francis,  I have  preached 

• In  VI.  Sccul.  « 13. 
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the  word  of  God  to  the  people ; in  my 
little  cell  I have  enjoyed  a rich  poverty, 
comtemplating  divine  secrets,  and  now  I 
am  called  to  episcopacy,  to  business,  to 
honour,  which  I never  desired.  0 imma- 
culate religion,  0 sacred  influence  of  the 
cloister,  0 sweet  silence  of  the  cell,  0 be- 
loved brethren,  0 companions  of  my  con- 
solations, am  I to  leave  you,  and  to  be 
deprived  of  your  most  sweet  conversation  ? 
No.  But  I must  have  your  assistance ; 
defend,  deliver  me,  lest  Firmano  should 
cajry  me  off.”* 

In  the  abbey  of  Abdinghoff  at  Paderbom 
lived  the  recluse  St.  Pateme,  who  having 
predicted  that  the  city  would  be  consumed 
by  fire,  and  seeing  his  prophecy  accom- 
plished, preferred  perishing  in  the  flames 
to  leaving  the  cell  which  he  had  chosen,  as 
Sigebert  and  Marianus  Scotus  relate.  Nor 
can  I omit  mention  of  a poor  Clare,  once  a 
marchioness  at  the  court  of  France,  whom 
1 met  hastening  back  to  her  convent,  from 
which  she  had  been  sent  to  beg  alms,  and 
who  told  me  with  a smile,  that  her  motive 
in  adopting  such  a rapid  mode  of  convey- 
ance was  anxiety  to  die  in  her  own  cell ; 
for  having  passed  her  eightieth  year,  she 
regarded  a slight  indisposition  as  announc- 
ing that  she  was  near  her  end.  The  same 
desire  was  expressed  by  St  Bernard ; for 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  a letter  to 
Peter  the  Venerable,  he  writes  thus,  “I 
have  determined  to  leave  the  monastery 
no  more,  excepting  once  a year,  for  the 
assembly  of  the  Cistercian  abbots.  Here, 
supported  by  your  prayers  and  consoled  by 
your  benedictions,  during  the  few  days 
which  I have  further  to  militate,  I shall 
wait  until  my  change  cometh.  My  strength 
is  broken,  and  I have  a legitimate  excuse 
to  move  about  no  longer  as  I used.  I 
shall  sit  and  keep  silence,  if  by  chance  I 
shall  experience  w’hat  of  the  fulness  of 
internal  sweetness  the  holy  prophet  uttered, 
saying,  ‘ Bonum  est  exspectare  Dominum 
in  silentio.’  In  silence  and  in  hope  will 
be  my  strength.”!  It  was  in  reply  to  this 
letter  that  Peter  the  Venerable  sa}'s,  “ What 
I never  remember  to  have  done,  unless 
through  reverence  for  the  sacred  books, 
when  I had  read  the  writing  I kissed  it” 
What  shall  I add  to  these  instances  ? 
There  was  found  stability  in  monks,  even 
when  their  places  seemed  to  know  them  no 
more : the  walls  might  perish ; their  he-arts 
were  immoveable.  When  the  monks  of 

* Italia  Sacra,  iz.  3G6. 
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Ouche  were  proposing  to  remove,  after  the 
destruction  and  pillage  of  their  abbey, 
Orderic  Vitalis  relates  that  the  Prior  As- 
celin  resolved  to  remain  and  end  his  days 
there  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  “As  for 
you,”  he  said  to  the  brethren,  “ I dare  not 
persuade  you  to  abandon  your  resolution 
to  fly  from  this  desolated  spot.  Depart 
with  the  benediction  of  God,  travel  to 
foreign  countries  with  the  bones  of  our 
good  father ; but  as  for  me,  I will  not 
abandon  tlie  territory  of  Ouche.  I will 
serve  my  Creator  in  the  place  where  He 
has  loaded  me  with  so  many  good  things. 
I know  that  the  bodies  of  many  saints 
repose  here.  An  angelic  vision  pointed 
out  this  spot  to  our  holy  father,  that  he 
might  combat  here  for  the  edification  of 
much  people.  A vast  number  of  the  faith- 
ful have  ofiered  up  on  this  spot  to  the 
Almighty  King,  the  agreeable  sacrifice  of 
a holy  life,  the  recompense  of  which  they 
have  now  received,  crowned  in  the  Elysian 
asylums.  I will  remain  here,  persevering 
in  the  track  of  those  who  have  preceded 
us ; I will  preserve  this  savage  spot  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  until  a more  prosperous 
time  shall  smile  upon  us,  through  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  of  lords.”  Ascelin  re- 
mained here  till  his  old  age  and  death, 
when  he  confided  the  place  to  his  nephew, 
who  was  a clerk ; but  the  young  man  grew 
weaiy  of  the  solitude,  and  passed  into 
France.  Thus,  all  men  having  withdrawn, 
Ouche  became  again  a desert. 

An  historian  of  Ireland  says,  that  the 
annals  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries  mention  numbers  of  devout  and 
learned  monks  living  among  the  ruins  of 
their  monasteries,  which  had  been  ravaged 
by  the  Danes,  as  if  unable  to  leave  places 
so  dear  to  them. 

When  Dom  Martene  visited  the  abbey 
of  Bourras  in  the  diocese  of  Auxerre,  he 
found  it  in  ruins ; but  one  monk  still  lived 
amongst  them,  a model  of  holiness  and 
poverty.*  In  1640,  John  Hartry,  a Cis- 
tercian monk,  on  returning  from  Spain, 
fixed  his  residence  among  the  ruins  of  the 
dissolved  abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Tip- 
perary, where  he  compiled  a work  upon 
that  ancient  monastery,  and  a history  of 
the  Cistercian  order  in  Ireland.  When 
the  last  revolution  overthrew  monasteries 
in  Europe,  similar  instances  of  attachment 
and  stability  was  often  witnessed.  A tra- 
veller through  Germany  may  still  arrive 
at  vast  desecrated  monasteries,  in  which 

* Voyage  Lit  51. 
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some  poor  old  constant  monk  is  lingering 
solitary  in  an  obscure  distant  chamber  of 
the  immense  building,  at  whose  death  the 
state,  like  a greedy  vulture,  is  to  rush  upon 
the  remainder  of  the  spoil.  The  count  of 
Stolberg  mentions,  on  occasion  of  his  visit, 
in  1791,  to  the  beautiful  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near 
Mayencc,  which  had  been  lately  suppres- 
sed, that  when  the  monks  received  the 
command  to  leave  the  cloister,  command 
emanating  from  the  primate  of  Germany, 
at  which  Stolberg,  though  then  still  a Pro- 
testant, seems  to  cover  his  face  with  both 
hands,  one  aged  father  died  of  horror  on 
hearing  the  resolution.* 

This  attachment  of  monks  to  their  own 
monastery  and  order  was  very  different 
from  the  narrow  and  contracted  affection 
of  men  in  the  world,  who  are  so  self-en- 
deared that  nothing  pleases  but  what  is 
in  some  degree  or  other  personal.  There 
were  different  orders  to  suit  the  divisions 
of  graces,  of  ministrations,  and  of  works 
which  were  inspired  by  the  same  spirit 
under  the  same  Lord.  Of  diverse  voices 
is  sweet  music  made ; and  so  in  the  Church 
different  orders  rendered  sweet  harmony ; 
“ for  all  were  so  arranged  that  none  could 
see  and  not  admire  them."  “The  Church, 
like  a garden  of  pleasure,  was  adorned 
with  many  coloui^-flowers,  represented 
by  the  variety  of  her  sacred  orders  and 
rites,"+  which  were  in  perfect  agreement 
with  unity  of  faith  and  manners.  Each 
order,  each  monastery  could  supply  some- 
thing of  interest  to  the  curious  student  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquity.  “The  difference 
of  monastic  orders,"  says  a Carthusian, 
“arises  from  the  difference  of  dispositions 
in  men ; for  what  pleases  one  would  not  be 
grateful  to  another ; what  would  benefit  one 
would  ii\jure  another.  Some  like  solitude, 
others  society ; one  loves  contemplation, 
another  action  ; and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  holy  fathers  instituted  so  many 
different  modes  of  life,  as  conducive  to 
salvation."!  Therefore,  Pope  Clement  IV. 
replied  to  a knight  who  asked  which  order 
he  ought  to  embrace,  “They  all  tend  to 
the  same  end,  which  is  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Whether  you  embrace  this  rule  or 
that,  you  will  tsike  the  narrow  way  and 
enter  by  the  little  gate  into  the  land  of 
milk  and  honey.  Examine,  then,  carefully 
which  order  is  most  suitable  to  your  genius. 


* R«ise  in  Dentschland,  35. 
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and  adhere  to  it,  so  as  not  to  withdraw 
your  love  from  others;"  for  “some,"  says 
St  Bonaventura,  “tend  to  God  by  quiet 
others  by  labour;  some  in  this  manner, 
others  in  that ; and  often  what  is  esteemed 
the  least  is  the  best  Therefore,"  be  adds, 
“ do  not  judge  any  one  to  be  more  imper 
feet  than  yourself,  because  he  does  not 
perform  all  the  things  which  you  do.”* 
“Monks  on  a journey,"  as  St  Bonaven- 
tura says,  were  carefully  to  avoid  exalting 
the  merit  and  excellence  of  their  own  order, 
dwelling  on  tbo  detail  of  its  advantages, 
so  as  to  praise  it  to  the  disparagement  of 
other  institutes ; they  were  to  esteem  it 
without  making  any  invidious  comparisons ; 
for  it  is  wickedness  to  praise  one's  self 
while  depreciating  others. "f  “ Never  boast 
of  the  dignity  of  your  order,"  says  another 
cloistral  guide,  “ or  the  beauty  of  the  loca- 
lity, lest  you  should  be  deceiving  your- 
selves."; “Heaven  forbid  that  any  one 
should  believe  God  to  be  local,”  says  a 
monk  of  Cluny,  writing  for  the  instruction 
of  an  abbot  of  a monastery  at  Spires,  “ so 
as  to  suppose  that  He  cannot  perform  in 
the  territory  of  Spires  what  He  does  in 
France.  Only  let  his  mercy  be  with  you, 
that  He  who  proves  the  reins  and  the 
he^  may  see  that  there  his  precepts  are 
oblirved  with  the  same  simplicity  and  with 
no  less  regard  to  his  will."§  As  St  Ber- 
nard says,  “ Each  one  was  to  hold  fast  the 
good  which  he  held  without  judging  an- 
other holding  other  things;  that  whoso 
had  received  to  be  good  might  not  envy 
those  who  were  better ; that  he  who  seemed 
to  himself  to  do  better  might  not  despise 
what  was  good  in  another ; and  that  ffiey 
who  could  live  more  strictly  might  not  de- 
spise those  who  could  noL'll 
With  what  veneration  does  SL  Bernard 
write  to  Guigo,  prior,  and  to  his  brethren, 
the  Carthusians,  declaring  that  he  hardly 
presumes  to  interrupt  their  quiet  by  hu 
writings,  lest  he  should  trouble  Moses  on 
the  mount,  or  Elias  in  the  desert,  or 
Samuel  in  the  temple.1T  The  letters  of 
the  Cluniac  monks  to  the  Carthusians,  re- 
questing to  be  associated  in  the  society  of 
their  prayers,  show  what  a fraternal  bond 
could  unite  different  orders.** 

Writing  to  Pope  Eugene,  Peter  the 
Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny,  says,  “Many 
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know  liow  much  1 have  always  loved  and 
venerated  the  institutions  of  the  Carthu- 
sian order.  I know  it  well ; for  if  my 
mind  do  not  deceive  me,  I acknowledge 
that  for  the  last  thirty  years  I loved  that 
order  above  all  others,  and  I thought  that 
their  life  was  preferable  to  that  of  all  the 
other  institutions  of  the  Latins.’’*  “ Do 
you  think  we  are  angry,”  says  St.  Bernard, 
writing  to  the  abbot  and  brethren  of  Flay, 
in  the  diocese  of  Beauvais,  "if  any  one  who 
leaves  our  monastery,  is  received  into yours? 
I wish  that  you  could  save  without  us,  all 
that  are  committed  to  us.  If  any  one  of 
ours  should  fly  away  to  your  house  for  the 
sake  of  greater  perfection,  and  through  a 
desire  of  stricter  life,  so  far  from  being 
angry  at  your  assisting  him,  we  entreat 
you  to  do  this  ; nor  shall  we  regard  our- 
selves offended ; but  on  the  contrarv,  as 
much  beholden  to  you  for  such  as8istance."f 
It  was  the  custom  of  tlie  two  monas- 
teries of  Mount-Cassino  and  of  St.  Vincent, 
for  the  brethren  to  visit  each  other  during 
Lent,  in  order  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of 
love.”;  “This  year,  906,"  say  the  annals 
of  Corby  in  Saxony,  " our  Chrj'sostom  went 
to  golden  Corby,  in  France,  and  was  most 
humanely  received  there  by  the  whole  con- 
gregation." Monks  of  one  order  did  not 
seek  to  win  over  those  of  another  to  their 
own.  “ Some  one  wishes  from  the  Cluniac 
Institute  to  pass  to  the  Cistercian  poverty. 
If  he  consults  me,”  continues  St.  Bernard, 
" I do  not  advise  him  to  do  so.  Why  so  ? 
First,  because  of  the  scandal  of  those 
whom  he  leaves:  secondly,  because  it  is 
not  safe  to  leave  certain  things  for  doubt- 
ful : thirdly,  because  I suspect  levity  in 
such  wishes. ”§  Again,  elsewhere,  he  writes 
thus  : " Who  hath  ever  heard  me  disputing 
or  secretly  whispering,  against  the  order  of 
Cluny  ? When  have  I ever  seen  one  of 
that  order,  but  with  joy,  received  him,  but 
with  honour,  spoken  to  him,  but  with 
reverence,  exhorted  him,  but  with  humi- 
lity? I have  said,  and  I repeat  it,  that 
mode  of  life  is  holy,  instituted  by  the 
fathers,  pre-ordained  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  not  moderately  adapted  to  the  saving 
of  souls.  I remember  having  been  some- 
times received  to  hospitality  in  monasteries 
of  that  order.  May  our  Lord  recompence 
to  his  servant  the  humanity  which  they 
evinced  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  me 
in  sickness,  and  the  honour  beyond  my 
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deserts,  which  they  thus  lavished  upon  me. 
I have  commended  myself  to  their  prayers ; 
1 was  present  at  the  collations  ; often  had 
I discourse  with  them  publicly  in  their 
chapters,  and  privately  in  their  chambers. 
Whom  have  I ever  attempted  to  alienate 
from  that  order,  or  to  invite  over  to  our- 
selves? Have  I not  rather  repressed  many 
who  wished  to  come  to  us?  Why  should 
we  disagree  ? Are  the  continent  and  the 
married  to  condemn  each  other,  because 
they  converse  in  the  church  according  to 
their  respective  laws  ? Are  monks  to  blame 
clerks,  or  are  monks  of  difrerent  orders  to 
speak  derogatively  of  each  other?  How 
shall  there  then  peace  in  the  Church, 
in  which  there  must  be  variety,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  one  man  should  hold  all 
orders,  or  one  order  all  men  : I am  not  so 
stupid,  as  not  to  recognise  the  tunic  of 
Joseph,  not  of  him  who  delivered  Egypt, 
but  of  him  who  saved  the  world.  The 
Church  is  clothed  with  variety,  but  all  is 
peace.  Each  receiving  his  peculiar  gift, 
ministers  accordingly ; one  in  this  man- 
ner, another  in  that;  whether  Cluniacs, 
or  Cistercians,  or  regular  clerks,  or  faith- 
ful laics ; each  order,  each  tongue,  each 
sex,  each  age,  each  condition,  in  all  places, 
and  in  all  times,  has  its  peculiar  oflice, 
and  exercises  it  in  peace.*  What  then  ? 
I am  a Cistercian ; do  I therefore  condemn 
the  Cluniacs?  God  forbid  ; but  love  them, 
but  I magnify  them.  Why  then,  you  will 
say,  did  I not  embrace  tbe  order  ? because, 
each  one  has  his  particular  calling,  and 
all  things  are  not  expedient ; and  different 
medicines  are  required  for  different  dis- 
eases. I praise  and  love  all  orders,  wher- 
ever there  is  a pious  and  just  life  in  the 
Church.  Unum  opere  teneo,  cteteros  cari- 
tate.f  In  fine,”  he  says,  “ let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  whatever  may  be  our  observance, 
those  who  live  orderly,  and  yet  speak 
proudly,  make  themselves  citizens  of  Baby- 
lon, and  sons  of  darkness  and  of  hell, 
where  is  no  order,  but  eternal  horror 
dwelleth.”; 

About  the  year  1140,  a certain  canon 
regular  writes  in  these  terms  to  a prior. 
"Facta  est  contentio  inter  discipulos  quis 
60 rum  videretur  esse  mqjor.  This  root  of 
dissension  was  taken  away  by  Christ,  say- 
ing ‘qui  voluerit  mqjor  esse  inter  vos  erit 
vester  servus.'  Who  after  this  will  dare  to 
say,  ego  melior  sum  ? If  any  one  aak  me 
who  is  best  ? If  I am  a canon,  I answer 
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the  monks  are  best : if  I am  a monk,  m; 
reply  is,  the  canons  are  best.  This  is  the 
rule  of  a Christian.”* 

With  what  love  and  reverence  does  Mar- 
tin of  Fulda,  the  Benedictine,  speak  of  St. 
F rancis,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant 
orders!!  ‘‘It  cannot  be  believed,”  says 
the  chronicler  of  Monte  Sereno,  “ that  any 
one  of  these  two  new  orders  of  the  preachers 
and  minors  can  be  holier  than  Augustin 
or  Benedict.  But,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  this  in  their  disparagement  I only 
lament  that  men  who  wish  to  renounce 
the  world  think  the  primitive  orders  no 
longer  sufficient"! 

“There  are  more  canonized  saints  in  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict"  observes  an  Aus- 
trian abbot  “than  in  any  other:  yet  this 
I say,"  he  adds.  “ not  to  derogate  from 
other  orders  ; for  every  order  is  good,  pro- 
vided it  deserves  to  be  called  an  order ; 
but  where  is  no  order,  there  is  confusion,’  § 
“ It  is  not  glorious  to  the  blessed  that  men 
should  dispute  concerning  holy  men,  or 
claim  them  with  intemperance  for  any  par- 
ticular order,”  says  Mabillon.  “ Such  con- 
tests were  unknown  to  the  ancient  monks. 
We  wish  to  make  a work  that  will  benefit 
all  who  profess  the  monastic  life.  Nor 
does  it  matter  whether  you  be  instructed 
by  the  example  of  a Basilian  or  of  a Bene- 
dictine. All  Christians  live  in  common. 
The  saints  lived  in  common  : their  example 
is  proposed  in  common,  that  all  may  derive 
advantage.  Charity  claims  nothing  pri- 
vate for  itself.  We  shall,  however,  en- 
deavour carefully  to  distinguish  our  saints 
from  the  monks  of  another  institute, — 
‘non  ad  faciendam  pompam,  sed  ad  illus- 
trandam  historiie  veritatem.’”  The  Bene- 
dictines had  no  jealousy  against  the  modem 
orders.  Balthasar  a Dermbach,  abbot  of 
Fulda,  desired  that  his  body  might  be 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits,  where 
he  had  erected  a tomb  for  himself ; and 
John  F rederic,  who  succeeded  him,  adorned 
atid  restored  the  Jesuits'  church.|| 

Observe  how  Trithemius  the  Benedic- 
tine praises  the  men  of  the  Franciscan, 
Dominican,  Augustinian,  and  Carmelite 
orders.lT  on  the  origin  and  excellence  of 
the  last  of  which,  he  wrote  a book  ex- 
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pressly,*  and  how  the  Carthusians  praise 
every  other  order  as  well  as  their  own  ! f 
The  Cistercians  alone  were  thought  by 
some  to  regard  the  Franciscans  with  less 
favourable  eyes  ;!  but  no  facts  are  pro- 
duced to  justify  the  opinion.  Nor  were 
the  new  orders  remiss  in  returning  such 
love.  At  the  death  of  a Benedictine  abbot, 
Dominicans,  Franciscans,  and  Capuchins, 
used  to  be  seen  entering  his  church,  to 
kiss  the  body,  as  when  Dom  Didier  do  la 
Cour  died  at  St.  Venne.§  With  what  re- 
verence and  affection  does  Touron  the 
Dominican  speak  of  the  Benedictines,  and 
of  Mount-Cassino,  in  his  life  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin  I Arnold  Bostius,  a Carmelite, 
wrote  a book  in  praise  of  the  great  men  of 
the  Carthusian  order.||  Ribadeneira  says, 
that  St.  Dominic  bore  a wonderful  great 
respect  to  all  other  religious  orders,  and  to 
every  particular  person  of  them ; and  of 
the  Seraph  of  Asisi  he  might  tell  the  same  : 
for  love  and  wisdom  made  them  similar. 
“ Once  baptized,"  says  the  Franciscan  An- 
tonio Guevara,  “ there  is  no  order  in  the 
whole  Church  of  God  in  which  a good 
man  cannot  be  saved,  and  in  which  a bad 
man  will  not  be  condemned : so  that, 
whether  we  take  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict 
or  of  the  Augustinians,  of  St.  Dominic  or 
of  St.  Francis,  of  the  Carthusians  or  of 
Trinitarians,  or  of  any  other,  it  matters 
little,  since  they  are  all  holy  habits,  insti- 
tuted by  holy  men.'IT 

Pope  Clement  IV.,  in  1266,  in  the  letter 
already  quoted  to  a certain  noble  knight, 
who  desired  to  know  to  which  of  the  two 
orders  he  should  yield  himself  in  prefer- 
ence, replied,  “Adhere  to  the  one,  and 
still  love  the  other : for  a friar  of  the  order 
of  preachers,  who  does  not  love  the  Minors, 
is  execrable  ; and  a Minor  friar,  who  either 
hates  or  despises  the  order  of  preachers,  is 
execrable  and  damnable."**  So  the  great 
historian  of  the  Minors,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  reader,  desires  to  extol  the  merits  of 
both  equally.  “The  society  of  the  Minors,” 
he  says,  “has  many  and  spacious  things  ; 
but  neither  are  great  ornaments  wanting 
to  other  orders  of  the  Church. — ‘Pulchra 
sunt  omnia  tabemacula  Jacob,  et  tentoria 
sacra  Israel,  ut  voiles  nemorosse,  ut  horti 
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juxta  flavios  irrigui,  ut  Ubemactila  qun 
6xit  Dominus,  quasi  cedros  props  aquas.'  I 
The  illustrious  Baronius,"  he  continues,  , 
"magnifies  the  Dominicans,  hut  seems  j 
disposed  to  depreciate  the  Franciscans.  : 
Let  the  sacred  family  of  the  preachers  live,  | 
flourish,  and  bo  exalted ; whose  learning,  I 
discipline,  and  dignity,  arc  beyond  all 
praise.  But,  in  order  to  commend  it 
worthily,  is  it  necessary  to  vituperate  the 
Minors?"*  True  to  these  instnictions, 
the  great  poet  of  the  ages  of  faith,  in  his 
paradise,  represents  St.  Bonaventura  the 
Franciscan  proclaiming  the  praises  of  St. 
Dominic,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  the 
Dominican  celebrating  those  of  St.  Fran- 
cis ; each  blaming  the  irregularities,  not 
of  the  other's  order,  but  of  that  to  which 
he  himself  lielonged.f 

It  would  not  be  diffioult  to  produce  ad- 
mirable instances  of  this  fraternal  affection, 
which  long  continued  between  these  two 
great  families.  When  some  grandees  of  An- 
dalusia. and  even  officers  of  the  King  Philip 
II.,  took  occasion  to  injure  the  Franciscane, 
it  was  a Dominican  of  Granada,  Ferdi- 
nand du  Chateau,  superior  of  the  convent 
of  Our  Lady  at  Atocha,  and  of  great  autho- 
rity at  court,  who,  without  being  solicited, 
undertook  their  defence,  and  exerted  him- 
self to  such  effect  that  the  prosecution 
was  stopped.;  What  bonds  of  affection 
existed  between  St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  the 
Dominican,  and  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna, 
the  Franciscan  !§  With  what  admirable 
charity  and  kindness  did  the  Camalduleso 
fathers  treat  the  Capuchins,  when  they 
stood  BO  much  in  need  of  support  !||  And 
again,  what  generosity  did  Dominic  Fer- 
dinand Navarette,  the  Dominican,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Domingo,  evince  towards  the 
Jesuits  !5T  " Religiosas  omnes  families  ve- 
neror,  et  in  Domino  Jesu  complcctor,"  says 
the  Jesuit  Drexelius.** 

Where  traces  of  a contrary  spirit  ap- 
peared in  the  middle  ages,  the  language 
of  holy  monks  in  reprobation  is  so  instruc- 
tive, that  the  occasions  seem  to  have  served 
more  to  the  utility  than  to  the  injury  of 
the  Church.  Let  us  hear  Peter  the  Vene- 
rable, abbot  of  Cluny,  addressing  Sl  Ber- 
nard, abbot  of  Citeanx.  “ If  he  who  loveth 

* Wadding,  Annales  Minorum,  EpUt.  ad  Vet, 
t C.  xii. 
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not  remaineth  in  death,  in  what  death 
remaineth  he  who  bateth,  who  detracteth  ? 
Why  do  I say  this  ? Because  I perceive 
that  there  are  some  of  our  and  of  your 
sheep  who  carry  on  a mutual  war,  and  are 
fallen  from  charity,  though  men  of  the 
family  of  the  same  Lord,  soldiers  of  the 
same  King,  and  all  equally  Christians  and 
monks.  Ah,  be  it  far  from  the  hearts  of 
monks  to  give  place  to  the  prince  of  this 
world,  the  king  of  the  children  of  pride  ! 
But  why  do  they  oppose  each  other,  and 
detract,  and  why  devour  they  one  another? 
Let  the  matter  of  the  contention  be  pro- 
duced at  once ; and,  if  there  be  a just 
quarrel,  let  it  be  terminated  by  just  arbi- 
tration. What  does  a brother  demand  of 
a brother, — a monk  of  Cluny  of  a monk  of 
Citeaux, — or  conversely  ? If  the  question 
be  of  cities,  camps,  towns,  farms,  or  any 
landed  possessions,  little  or  great, — if  it 
be  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  any  quantity  of 
money,  propose  it  openly.  There  are  here 
judges,  not  of  iniquity,  but  of  equity,  and 
all  prepared  to  remove  the  cause  of  con- 
tention. But  it  cannot  be  so  with  those 
who  are  enriched  with  the  poverty  of 
Christ.  What  then  can  bo  the  subject  of 
dispute? — for  I will  never  desist  until  I 
discover  it.  It  is  perhaps  concerning  some 
different  custom  or  exercise  of  monastic 
order?  But,  my  beloved,  if  this  be  the 
cause  of  so  great  an  evil,  saving  the  respect 
I owe  to  you,  it  is  very  irrational,  very 
puerile  and  foolish : for  if  a variety  of 
customs  ought  to  separate  the  servants  of 
Christ  from  charity,  what  peace,  or  con- 
cord, or  unity,  or  remnant  of  the  law  of 
Christ,  will  be  left, — not  to  monks  alone, 
but  to  any  Christians. — to  all  of  whom  the 
apostle  said,  'Alter  alterius  onera  portate, 
et  sic  adamplebitis  legem  Christ!  ?’  Dearly  | 
beloved,  is  not  the  whole  world  covered 
with  the  churches  of  Christ ; and  does  not 
the  number  of  churches  under  one  faith, 
and  serving  God  in  the  same  love,  exceed 
all  compulation’  And  yet  the  variety  of 
usages  is  as  great  ns  the  multiplicity  of 
places  ; while  all  retain  charity.  The 
enemy  of  men,  finding  that  'he  can  no 
longer  injure  by  the  instrument  of  heresy, 
adopts  a different  method.  Seeing  that 
he  can  at  present  no  longer  pervert  faith, 
— which,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  now  fills 
the  whole  world. — he  directs  all  his  efforts 
to  destroy  charity : for  since  he  cannot 
persuade  Christian  men  to  become  infidels, 
he  endeavours  to  prevent  them  from  loving 
one  another.  Now  the  Arian,  Sabellian, 
Novation,  Donation,  Pelagian,  and  Mani- 
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chcan  sects  have  perished  and  been  dissi- 
pated by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  have  left 
to  us  a pure  day  free  from  all  darkness  ; 
and,  therefore,  he  only  hopes  to  succeed  in 
attacking  us  on  the  side  of  charity.  And 
thus  he  causes  us  to  contend  about  colours, 
and  instigates  the  black  monk  to  disdain 
the  white,  and  conversely  ; though  for  each 
dress  there  is  sufficient  reason ; and  though 
such  things  are  of  no  importance,  according 
to  our  Kule,  which  prescribes  that  the 
monks  should  not  dispute  about  the  colour 
or  coarseness  of  their  habits,  but  wear 
vestments  of  whatever  colour  or  quality  is 
usual  in  their  province,  or  what  is  most 
easily  found,  or  the  cheapest.  You  per- 
ceive how  foolish  then  it  is  to  dispute  alraut 
colour.  It  is  damnable  to  hate  a brother 
for  the  colour  of  his  habit.  At  length  to 
you,  my  beloved,  to  whom  this  letter  is 
sent,  I return  to  address  myself.  The  cause 
of  my  writing  was  charity.  1 1 remains  that 
you,  whom  highest  Providence  bath  raised 
up  as  a strong  pillar  to  support  the  edifice 
of  the  monastic  order, — that  you,  whom 
he  hath  given,  as  it  were,  a shining  star, 
not  only  to  monks,  but  to  the  whole  Latin 
Church  of  our  time,  should  exert  your 
utmost  diligence  to  prevent  any  dissension 
between  the  great  congregations  of  our 
name  and  order.  I have  always  studied 
to  commend  the  holy  monks  of  your  con- 
gregation to  our  own,  and  to  incorporate, 
as  it  were,  our  own  with  them,  in  the  union 
of  a perfect  charity.  This  I have  not 
neglected  in  public,  in  private,  and  in  our 
great  assemblies.  Do  you  also  labour  in 
this  common  field ; and,  with  that  sublime 
and  flaming  eloquence  imparted  to  your 
lips  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  expel  from  their 
hearts  that  puerile  emulation,  from  their 
tongue  that  whispering ; and  make  them 
to  substitute  for  these  the  desires  of  frater- 
nal love;  so  that  to  whom  there  is  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, — to  those 
who  are  contained  in  one  Church,  to  whom 
remains  one  eternal  and  blessed  life, — 
there  may  be  also,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture, one  heart,  and  one  soul."*  Again, 
he  writes  to  him  on  the  same  subject : “ I 
have  known  some,”  he  says,  “ whom  not 
alone  the  common  bond  of  faith  unites, 
but  also  the  same  monastic  rule,  yet  who 
are  separated  from  that  sincere  unity  of 
hearts  in  which  they  seem  congregated  by 
a certain  unintelligible,  occult,  and  execra- 
ble alienation  of  mind,  a pride  which  even 
in  common  lay  Christians  has  been  over- 
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thrown.  What  can  be  the  cause?  It 
cannot  be  an  interest  of  money  or  property ; 
nor  should  it  be  diversity  of  customs, — for 
between  all  Christians  is  there  not  also 
diversity  of  customs?  And  if  a layman 
with  those  who  hated  peaco  was  pacific, 
what  will  be  a monk  to  a monk  ? ‘ Si 
oculus  tuus  fuerit  simplex,  totum  corpus 
tuum  lucidum  erit.'  Behold,  O brother, 
thy  whole  body  with  a simple  eye, — that 
is,  all  things  with  a pure  intention, — that 
is,  with  charity.  You  have  a simple  eye, 
who  require  a year  of  noviceship  before 
admitting  to  the  cloister ; you  have  a 
simple  eye,  who  receive  those  who  come 
before  the  lapse  of  a year.  You  have  a 
simple  eye,  who  are  content  with  the 
raiment  which  the  rule  advises ; you  have 
a simple  eye,  who  permit  it  to  be  augmented 
in  consideration  of  weakness  or  climate. 
You  have  a simple  eye,  who  only  thrice 
will  receive  back  fugitives  returning  to 
you  ; you  have  a simple  eye,  who  will  re- 
ceive them  back  as  often  as  they  leave  the 
monastery  and  return  to  it  You  have  a 
simple  eye,  who  observe  the  fasts  appointed 
without  exception ; you  have  a simple  eye, 
who  permit  some  of  these  to  be  omitted. 
You  have  a simple  eye,  who  observe  ma- 
nual labour  according  to  the  rule ; you 
have  a simple  eye,  who,  from  not  living  in 
the  country,  substitute  other  employment 
for  it.  You  have  a simple  eye,  who,  in 
every  guest  arriving  or  departing,  adore 
Christ  prostrate  on  the  earth,  and  wash 
the  feet  of  all ; you  have  a simple  eye, 
who  do  not  prostrate  yourself  before  all 
guests,  or  wash  the  feet  of  all,  when  the 
number  would  be  too  great.  You  have  a 
simple  eye,  who  wish  the  abbot's  table  to 
be  always  that  for  the  guests  and  strangers ; 
you  have  a simple  eye,  who  prefer  the 
abbot's  table  to  be  that  for  the  monks, 
and  not  that  at  which  all  guests  are  re- 
ceived. You  have  a simple  eye,  who 
labour  to  restore  the  iiyuries  and  ruins  of 
the  monastic  order  in  all  places,  and 
restore  things  to  the  pristine  fervour ; you 
have  a simple  eye,  who  so  moderate  the 
rule  tljat  the  weak  may  not  be  discouraged, 
and  ordain  all  things  thus  that  soub  may 
be  saved.  Thus  Benedict  wrote  the  mle ; 
and  Maur  changed  many  things  in  it,  both 
with  a simple  eye  and  the  same  intention : 
for  in  this  manner  there  is  no  difference, 
no  dissonance ; but  by  charity  all  thinn 
become  one ; for  the  rule  of  the  holy 
Father  Benedict  depends  upon  that  sub 
lime  and  universal  rule  of  charity,  from 
which  are  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
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Maj  there  be  peace  then,  O Jerusalem,  in 
thy  strength,  that  there  may  follow  abun- 
dance in  thy  towers  !”* 

These  eloquent  complaints  lay  bare  a 
nerve  which  is  tremblingly  susceptible  at 
the  present  day;  but  during  the  middle 
ages,  no  passages  conduced  more  to  edifi- 
cation, because  no  one  saw  in  them  any 
thing  but  an  allusion  to  an  evU  that  was 
of  a local  and  temporary  nature. 

Peter  of  Blois,  writing  to  the  abbot  of 
Evesham,  takes  for  granted  that  there  can 
.be  no  such  tendency  to  discord  existing  in 
his  time : for  he  says  to  him,  “ It  is  the  part 
of  envy  to  consider  as  an  iiyury  the  praise 
of  another;  but  your  approved  religion 
will  not  regard  it  as  an  offence  against  you, 
that  1 have  seemed  to  commend  the  Cis- 
tercian or  Carthusian  orders  above  others. 
In  commending  them  1 have  not  detracted 
firom  you.  I approve  of  them,  and  I praise 
you.  I have  not  erected  their  titles  in  pre- 
judice of  your  fame.  Christ  is  not  divided, 
whether  we  wear  a white  or  a black  habit ; 
but,  in  every  order,  whoever  does  the  will 
of  God  is  accepted  of  him.  Variety  is 
not  absurd  with  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
when  she  is  described  as  clothed  with  va- 
rieties— *Tpsa  varietas  uniformitads  causa 
est:’  for  in  a harp,  from  a diversity  of 
chords,  there  is  made  a uniform  modula- 
tion to  harmony.  Moreover,  according  to 
the  Apostle,  there  are  divisions  of  graces, 
and  ministrations,  and  works,  while  there 
is  but  one  God  who  works  all  things  in  all. 
You  may  see  the  beauty  of  the  Spouse 
in  the  variety  of  acts,  professions,  man- 
ners, opinions,  and  orders.  Therefore,  she 
is  described  in  the  sacred  pages  as  resem- 
bbng  a cedar,  as  a cypress,  as  a palm,  as  a 
plantation  of  roses,  as  an  olive,  as  a plata- 
nus,  as  cinnamon  and  balsam,  as  myrrh, 
as  incense  and  ammoniac,  as  turpentine, 
and  as  frankincense.  This  variety  is  in- 
dicated by  Isaia,  saying,  ‘Behold,  I will 
place  thy  stones  in  order  : I will  found 
thee  on  sapphires,  and  jasper,  and  graven 
stones.’  But  all  are  one  body : for  all 
works,  studies,  and  counsels,  are  referred 
to  one ; for  the  end  of  the  law  is  Christ 
unto  justice,  to  every  one  who  believeth. 
Holy  is  the  order  of  Cluniacs,  holy  the 
Cistercian ; and  in  both  hath  the  Lord 
placed  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  and 
the  way  of  safety.”! 

It  would  be  unjust  to  leave  this  ground 
without  remarking  that  this  exquisite  cha- 
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rity,  this  comprehensive  benevolence,  so 
characteristic  of  the  ages  of  faith,  was 
manifested,  not  alone  by  monks  of  difie-  ; 
rent  communities  towards  each  other,  but 
also  in  general  by  the  secular  clergy 
towards  the  monks,  and  towards  each  of  I 
the  religious  orders  collectively.  The  ! 
monks,  indeed,  invariably,  from  the  be- 
ginning, showed  them  an  example  in  this 
respect.  “Do  I dare  to  say  any  thing 
against  clerks  who  live  in  cities?”  asks 
St.  Jerome.  “ Far  be  it  from  me  to 
utter  any  sinister  word  respecting  those  i 
who,  succeeding  to  the  apostolic  degree,  ! 
make  with  sacred  lips  the  body  of  Christ, 
by  whom  also  we  are  made  Christians, — 
who,  having  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  in  a certain  manner  judge  before 
the  day  of  judgment”* 

“There  are  men,"  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury, “ who  observe  long  and  strict  fasts, 
who  come  to  the  nocturnal  vigils,  who  lead  | 
a pure  life,  who  keep  the  gm^  of  silence  ! 
on  their  lips,  and  make  daily  satisfaction  j 
for  their  daily  faults,  and  who  bear  pati- 
ently all  insults  and  injuries ; — who  must 
not  admire  such  men,  as  of  singular  merit 
as  truly  apostolic,  and  imitators  of  Christ? 
They  wear  not  a monastic  habit,  but  1 dare 
not  call  them  seculars,  since  there  is  no- 
thing secular  to  be  found  in  them.”f 

Such  was  the  monastic  language  towards 
the  secular  clergy, — always  pacific,  always 
affectionate  and  reverential : but,  unhap- 
pily, the  conduct  of  the  latter  was  not  in 
all  countries  so  uniformly  characterized  by 
the  same  spirit. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  as  St.  Bona- 
ventura  remarks,  that  the  cause  of  diffe- 
rence in  this  respect  is  to  be  traced  to  very 
profound  roots,  which  cannot  perhaps  at 
any  time  be  wholly  removed.  “We  must 
not  be  surprised,”  he  says,  “when  we  see 
persons  well  eng^ed  in  active  life  mur^ 
muring  against  their  brother  who  is  de- 
voted to  the  contemplative ; for  we  read 
in  the  Gospel  that  so  did  Martha  against 
Mary : but  that  Mary  murmured  against 
Martha,  because  she  would  not  imitate  her 
actions,  we  find  no  where.”* 

In  Vigil antius  there  was  found  in  an 
early  ^ an  organ  to  express  a jealous 
feeling  towards  tiie  monks;  but,  had  he 
not  also  entertained  heretical  opinions,  we 
may  be  sure  that  St  Jerome  would  not 
have  replied  to  him  so  harshly  as  he  did. 

“ You  say,”  answered  the  holy  doctor,  “ that 
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if  all  men  were  to  abut  tbemselTes  up  in 
monasteries  who  oonld  celebrate  in  the 
churches?  who  could  gain  secular  men? 
If  all  were  foolish  with  you,  who  could  be 
wise?  But  you  say.  Why  do  you  go  to  the 
desert?  Truly  that  I may  not  hear  yon 
nor  see  you."*  When  the  fame  of  St. 
Benedict  and  of  his  brethren  had  spread 
through  the  country  round  the  monastery 
of  Mount-Cassino,  Florentins,  the  priest 
of  a neighbouring  church,  began  to  grow 
jealous  and  indignant.!  Thus  there  was 
an  envious  eye  upon  the  monks,  even 
when  there  was  no  clashing  of  temporal  in- 
terests or  rivalry  of  profession,  and  while 
Uiey  were  saying,  with  St  Bernard,  “ It  is 
of  clerks  to  serve  the  altar,  and  to  live  of 
the  altar ; to  us,  our  profession  and  the 
example  of  the  ancient  monks  prescribe 
that  we  live  by  the  labour  of  our  hands, 
and  not  of  the  sanctuary  of  God.”; 

When  it  became  a question  of  monks 
being  called  to  assist  the  secular  clergy  in 
their  care  of  souls,  this  opposition  became 
bolder.  “ Some  come  anxiously  and  ask 
us.”  says  Ives  de  Chartres,  “ whether 
monks  can  be  appointed  to  parishes  and 
have  the  care  of  souls  ? to  whom  1 answer, 
that,  in  the  primitive  Church,  no  rector  of 
souls  was  constituted  who  was  not  taken 
from  a life  in  community,  because  no  one 
could  more  rightly  be  placed  as  a guardian 
over  another's  life  than  be  who  had  first 
been  made  a guardian  of  his  own : which 
in  no  place  could  be  better  proved  than 
among  those  in  whom  a life  according  to 
rule  seemed  to  flourish,  and  who  dis- 
liked the  malice  of  others  in  propor- 
tion as  they  had  first  disliked  their 
own.  Therefore,  we  conclude  that  such 
persons  are  not  to  be  listened  to,  who 
say  that  regulars  should  not  have  cure  of 
souls  on  the  ground  of  their  having  re- 
nounced the  world ; since,  precisely  on 
that  very  account,  they  are  so  nfuch  the 
more  to  be  chosen,  because  they  have  de- 
spised its  pomps  and  pleasures, — ‘ Non 
enim  mundi  contactus  est  animas  a vitiis 
avocare,  et  ad  virtutum  oelsitudinem  pro- 
vocare."1  Let  us  hear  the  advice  which 
St  Francis,  whose  eyes  were  ever  fixed  on 
the  supreme  peace,  gave  to  his  friars  on 
this  sulgect  “ We  are  sent  dearest 
brethren,”  he  says  to  them,  “ to  assist  the 
clergy  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  that  what 
is  found  less  in  them  may  be  supplied  by 
us.  Every  one  will  receive  his  reward,  not 
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according  to  authority,  but  according  to 
his  labour.  What  above  all,  pleases  God, 
is  the  gain  of  souls  ; and  this  we  shall  bet- 
ter accomplish  by  keeping  peace  with  the 
clergy,  than  by  being  at  discord.  But  if 
they  impede  our  object  vengeance  is  God's, 
and  He  will  repay  in  proper  time.  There- 
fore be  subject  to  prelates ; and,  as  for  as 
is  in  you,  let  no  evil  zeal  arise.  If  you  be 
the  children  of  peace,  you  will  gain  both 
clergy  and  people ; and  this  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  God  than  if  you  gained  the 
people  alone,  and  scandalised  the  clergy. 
Conceal  their  faults,  supply  their  multi- 
plied defects ; and  so  doing,  you  will  be 
more  humble.”* 

The  opposition,  however,  was  not  dis- 
armed by  such  gentleness.  A parish-priest 
came  to  the  synod  of  Cologne,  in  1330, 
saying,  "Behold,  friars  of  the  order  of 
Preachers  have  come  here  to  our  injury, 
and  put  their  scythe  in  another  man's  har- 
vest, hearing  the  confessions  of  our  parish- 
ioners.” Conrad,  the  legate,  after  hearing 
his  complaint,  demanded  “what  is  the 
number  of  your  parishioners  ?"  and  be  re- 
plied 9000.  Then  the  legate,  signing 
himself  with  the  cross,  said,  “Who  art 
thou,  miserable  man,  that  alone  canst 
suffice  to  the  care  of  so  many  souls? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  thou  wilt  have  to 
answer  for  all  these,  in  the  tremendous 
judgment,  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ  ? 
and  dost  thou  complain  of  those  who  de- 
sire gratuitously  to  relieve  thee  of  part  of 
the  burden  ? 'This  complaint  proves  that 
thou  art  unworthy  of  the  care  of  souls ; 
and,  therefore,  I deprive  thee  henceforth 
of  all  pastoral  benefice.”! 

Men  of  this  description  were  not  to  be 
daunted  by  an  apped  to  future  judgment 
Reckless  were  they  of  consequences  so  dis- 
tant if  they  could  but  guard  their  mono- 
poly, and  pass  their  own  inventions  off  to 
prove  it  just.  Unhappily,  the  disinterest- 
edness of  the  monks,  and  their  desire  to 
keep  aloof  from  all  political  or  worldly  dis- 
putes, free  from  partial  aim,  formed  an- 
other source  of  complaint  which  in  the 
universiries  became  loud  and  menacing. 
The  disagreement  between  the  secular  and 
monastic  doctors,  at  Paris,  began  in  the 
time  of  8t.  Thomas,  whose  moderation  and 
gentleness  were  invincible,  while  the  vio- 
lence of  his  opponent  Guillaume  de  Saint- 
Amour,  was  blamed  even  by  his  own  party ; 
for  in  that  age  there  could  be  no  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  charity  by  those  whose 
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office  was  to  teach  it,  without  a sense  of 
shame.  The  secular  doctors  having  sus- 
pended all  lectures  till  thej  had  justice  for 
the  scholars  slain  by  the  watch  in  the  Lent 
of  1253,  were  indignant  at  the  monastic 
doctors  for  continuing  to  teach  within  their 
convents;  as  they  did  also  in  1229,  during 
the  minority  of  St.  Louis  and  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  when  the  secular  doctors 
had  suspended  all  exercises  of  the  school. 
The  university  having  obtained  Justice, 
imposed  an  oath  in  future  on  all  members 
to  suspend  teaching  in  similar  cases.  The 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  doctors,  not 
choosing  that  their  exercises  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  every  commotion,  deidined  taking 
it,  and  in  consequence  were  by  another  de- 
cree excluded  from  the  body  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  deprived  of  theirchairs.  Pope  In- 
nocent IV.,  to  whom  the  regulars  appealed, 
ordered  them  to  be  restored.  The  secular 
doctors  did  not  evince  religious  simplicity: 
they  demanded  protection  from  the  bishops 
of  France.  Alexander  IV.  by  his  bull, 
“ quasi  lignum  vitn,"  confirmed  however 
the  former  sentence,  and  exhorted  the 
seculars  to  peace  and  charity ; but  Guil- 
laume de  Sain^Amour,  continued  to  oppose 
the  re-establishment  of  the  regulars,  aided 
by  Odon  of  Douay,  Nicolas  de  Bar-sur- 
Aube  and  Chretien,  canon  of  Beauvais, 
who  were  in  consequence  of  their  pro- 
ceedings excommunicated  by  the  pope. 
The  conduct  of  St.  Thomas  during  these 
trials,  was  worthy  of  one  who  represented 
the  religious  orders.  While  he  was  preach- 
ing in  the  chureh  of  St.  James  on  Palm 
Sunday,  Guillot,  a scholar  of  Picardy,  in- 
terrupted him  with  insolence,  commanding 
him  to  be  silent  till  he  read  a notice  from 
his  masters.  The  saint  remained  silent 
while  he  read  a long  libel  which  had  been 
written  against  the  monks  by  Guillaume 
de  Saint-Amour.  When  he  had  finished, 
St  Thomas  resumed  his  discourse,  and 
without  saying  a word  to  justify  himself 
or  his  brethren,  continued  to  preach.  Soon 
afterweuds,  Guillaume  published  his  libel 
“on  the  perils  of  the  last  times,”  in  which 
he  compared  the  monks  to  false  prophets. 
St  Louis,  justly  indignant  sent  the  book 
to  Borne.  St  Thomas  was  ordered  to 
answer  it,  though  the  author  pretended  to 
write  in  behalf  and  by  order  of  the  bishops. 
Fleury  himself  remarks  that  he  was  not 
sincere  in  protesting  that  he  meant  nothing 
against  any  order  approved  by  the  church, 
and  it  is  certain  also  that  at  the  very 
time  many  bishops  were  receiving  the 
friars  with  open  arms.  Of  the  reply  of 


St.  Thomas,  entitled,  “ Contra  impugnan- 
tes  Religionem,"*  which  forms  a most 
complete  defence  of  the  religious  orders. 
Henry  of  Ghent,  his  contemporary,  says, 
“Frater  Thomas  de  Aquino  opusculo 
subtilissimo  errorem  Guillielmi  refutavit" 
The  book  was  then  condemned  and  burnt 
in  the  pope's  presence.  The  author  retired 
to  his  village  of  Saiut- Amour,  in  Burgundy, 
where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  At 
bis  death,  he  is  said  to  have  confessed 
that  he  had  been  actuated' by  envy  at  the 
learning  of  the  Mendicant  orders ; and  to 
prove  that  he  repented  from  his  heart,  he 
left  his  body  to  be  buried  with  the  friar 
Preachers.  Similarly,  Laurentius  Angli- 
ciis,  after  persecuting  the  friars,  when  he 
came  to  die  at  Paris,  leit  them  all  his 
books,  and,  wonderfully  penitent,  desired 
to  be  buried  in  their  conventf 
.But  to  return  to  a more  pleasing  theme, 
the  pacific  and  charitable  spirit  evinced 
towards  the  regular  by  the  secular  clergy. 
Mabillon,  observing  that  Britain  and  Ger- 
many owed  the  light  of  faith  to  monks, 
adds,  that  he  says  this  without  any  in-  1 
tention  to  disparage  the  secular  clergy, 
however  little  they  may  be  disposed  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  " Bed  quid  juvat” 
he  continues,  “monachos  deprimere  ut 
clericos  extollas  ? Utrosque  operarios  mes- 
sis  Dominica  recipit  et  locupletst"!  It  is 
delightful  to  find  that  these  were  the  views 
after  all,  which  in  general  actuated  the 
latter  during  ages  of  faith.  " The  English  | 
secular  clergy  themselves,”  says  Orderic 
Vitalis,  " rejoice  respectfully,  and  with 
benignity,  at  the  preference  which  their 
countiymen  evince  for  monks,  from  re-  i 
memberiug  that  originally  they  owed  to 
them  the  conversion  of  their  nation."? 

Bourdoise,  a celebrated  parish-priest  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  expressed  the 
sentiments  of  the  French  clergy  in  these 
remarkable  words,  which  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  at  least,  will  at  all  times  find 
an  echo.  " It  is  an  i^ustice  when  curates,  | 
who  have  not  sufficient  priests  in  their 
parish,  prevent  the  people  from  applying 
to  monks.  It  does  not  edify  them  when 
they  hear  curates  complaining  of  monks, 
as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  work  for 
both  curates  and  monks.  As  for  me,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  what  I think,  in 
my  conscience,  I believe  that  without 
monks,  that  is,  if  there  had  not  been 
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monln,  wa  should  at  present  be  without  faith 
and  without  religion,  or  at  least  an  hundred 
times  worse  than  we  are.  1 hope  I may 
not  giro  displeasure  to  curates,  but  God 
grant  that  they  do  not  deceive  themselves. 
If  a curate  have  any  portion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  tonsure,  if  he  do  not  want  monks  in  his 
parish,  he  will  at  least  take  care  to  live  in 
peace  and  good  understanding  with  them. 
I approve  extremely  of  what  a holy  person- 
age, Penitentiary  of  Loretto,  said  formerly, 
that  he  saw  only  one  remedy  to  re-establish 
true  piety  in  the  church,  and  that  was  to 
re-estahlish  parishes ; and  to  do  that  effica- 
ciously, if  he  could  advise  the  pope,  he 
said  that  he  would  desire  him  to  take  monks 
from  the  most  holy  monasteries,  and  make 
them  priests  of  parishes."*  To  such  a 
measure,  however,  the  admirable  clergy  of 
France  would  never  have  objected.  An  his- 
torian of  Soissons  remarks,  that  the  building 
of  a chapel  in  the  street  of  the  Minims, 
which  was  to  be  served  by  monks  of  St. 
Jobn-des-Vignes,  met  with  no  obstacle  from 
the  enrate  of  St.  Remy,  who  might  have 
objected  to  this  encroachment  on  his  rights.”! 

But  let  us  hear  the  secular  clergy  of  the 
middle  ages.  Speaking  of  the  monks  gene- 
rally, “The  life  of  monks,"  says  Peter  of 
Blois,  “of  whom  there  are  diverse  kinds, 
for  the  tunic  of  Joseph  is  of  many  colours, 
and  the  spouse  of  Christ  is  clothed  with 
variety,  I venerate  with  all  the  affection  of 
my  heart,  and  I embrace  their  feet  with  the 
arms  of  most  devout  humility  ; for  I know 
that  above  all  seculars,  whether  clerks  or 
laics,  thoy  adhere  more  closely  to  the  foot- 
steps of  the  apostles;"  and  again,  he  says, 
“truly  in  the  bowels  of  Christ  every  holy 
order  I love,  I magnify,  I venerate  and 
adore.  For  a long  time  I used  to  have 
always  with  me  some  man  of  your  order,  a 
witness  of  my  conveisation,  and  a guardian 
angel  of  my  body  and  soul ; but  above  all, 
I kved  one,  dear  to  God  and  men,  who  from 
beiug  rich  made  himself  poor  for  Christ. 
In  bb  friendship,  I glory ; preferring  it  to 
all  my  relations  with  the  court  and  in  the 
palace.  Doubtless  he  is  the  friend  of  God. 
Honey  and  milk  are  on  his  tongue,  and  his 
countenance  is  composed  to  a joyful  serenity, 
with  a certain  expression  of  angelic  peace. 
His  memory  I place  as  a seal  upon  my 
heart."!  The  buiiiility  with  which  the 
secular  contrasted  their  state  with  that  of  the 
regular  clergy,  is  often  most  strikingly  ex- 
pressed. Thus  writing  to  a friend  who  bad 
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become  a Cistercian  monk,  and  praising  the 
wisdom  of  his  choice,  the  archdeacon  says, 
“you  have  ascended  the  mountain  ofsacriftce, 
but  I am  still  remaining  in  the  valley,  * Hen 
mibi,  quia  incolatus  meus  a Deo  prolongatus 
est  !"'*  and  in  bis  sermon  to  the  people  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  which  be  afterwards,  by 
desire  of  his  brother  translated  into  Latin, 
speaking  of  the  necessity  of  their  reading 
the  holy  Scriptures,  to  make  their  lives 
correspond  with  them,  he  says,  “to  us  secu- 
lars, who  are  not  only  in  the  world  but  of 
the  world,  who  of  the  cup  of  Babylon  are 
often  drunken  to  loathing  and  sickness,  to 
us,  1 say,  is  most  useful  and  fruitful  that 
application  of  mind,  consisting  in  the  pemsal 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  leads  to  a fear  of 
the  Judge  who  is  to  judge  the  world  by 
Gre."f  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  tes- 
timonies of  this  kind  ; but  in  fact  the  cases 
of  exception  were  so  rare,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  whole  tract  of  faithful  ages,  that 
I deem  it  needless  to  proceed.  It  is  certain 
that  the  religious  orders  in  general,  so  far 
from  being  an  offence  and  a source  of  dis- 
cord to  the  secular  clergy,  only  supplied  them 
with  a constant  occasion  to  exercise  that 
paciGc,  charitable,  and  reverential  spirit, 
which  characterised  their  own  profession. 
But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  privi- 
leges  and  exemptions  of  the  monks  indicate 
that  their  relation  with  the  episcopacy  was 
at  least  of  an  ambiguous  character.  The 
fact  is  undoubtedly,  as  Martene  observes  on 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Maximin,  at  Treves,  that  the  exemptions  of 
monasteries  are  almost  as  ancient  as  mo- 
nasteries themselves,  the  most  learned  and 
holy  bishops  having  always  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  against  the  enterprises  of 
some  prelates  who  might  come  after  them. ! 
There  were  in  all  but  three  classes  of  mo- 
nasteries, those  of  the  jurisdiction  and 
diocese  of  the  ordinary,  those  in  the  diocese, 
but  exempt  from  bis  jurisdiction  ; and  those 
which  possessed  a separate  tenitory  of  their 
own,  though  not  so  as  to  constitute  a diocese. 
The  abbots  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  of  St. 
Denis,  of  Lobbes,  in  Hainanlt,  and  some 
others,  were  bishops  within  the  walls.  The 
monastery  of  Mount-Cassino  constituted  a 
real  episcopacy  and  a diocese  in  itself.} 

During  the  6rst  ages  the  monasteries  in 
Ireland  were  both  abbey*  and  bishoprics; 
each  superior  was  abbot  and  bishop  of  tbs 
surroun^g  district;  and  it  was  not  till 
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later  times  that  the  episcopal  jurisdiction 
was  separated  fiom  the  ^beys.  Now, 
though  as  we  before  remarked,  idiuses  crept 
in  here  which  monks  themselves  desired  to 
remove,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
interests  of  peace  often  required  these  ex- 
emptions, " we  know,”  savs  Peter  of  Blois, 
“that  these  exemptions  for  the  most  part 
were  granted  by  the  Roman  pontiff  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  quiet  of  the  monasteries, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  some 
bishops."*  The  historian  of  Kbeims  ob- 
serves, that  the  monks  obtained  many  of 
these  privileges  as  a protection  against  the 
ruinous  expenses  in  which  they  would  have 
been  otherwise  involved,  by  the  grandeur 
and  military  character  of  some  prelates,  who 
had  not  the  spirit  of  their  order.f  “Some 
bishops,"  as  St.  Anselm  says  in  an  epistle 
to  Pope  Urban,  “ rejoiced  not  so  much  to 
nourish  monasteries  with  paternal  piety,  and 
to  instruct  them  with  episcopal  care,  as  to 
oppress  them  with  a certain  austere  domi- 
nation aud  self-will."^ 

The  abbot  Faustus,  of  Lerins,  in  the  6fth 
century,  in  a discourse  to  some  prelates  who 
had  originally  been  monks,  condemns  the 
forgetfulness  of  those  who  think  no  more  of 
the  cloister  which  had  nonrished  and  con- 
soled them.  " What  is  more  grievous  than 
to  forget  suddenly  the  fraternal  society  and 
consolation ! The  birds  themselves  love  their 
nests;  wild  beasts  love  the  places  in  which 
they  were  nourished  ; they  lore  their  dens 
and  pastures,  and  though  by  their  natural 
liberty  they  leave  their  own,  they  soon  return 
again  to  them."§  “Piligrinus,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  persecuted  with  singular  hate,”  says 
Trithemius,  “on  what  groui^s  I know  not, 
the  Irish  monks  of  our  order,  faithfully 
serving  the  Lord  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martin,  in  Cologne.  Shortly  before  bis 
death,  in  1036,  he  said  to  Elias,  their  abbot, 
on  my  return  I will  expel  you  Irish  monks. 
However,  he  never  did  return  alive,  for  he 
died  on  that  journey,  a good  man  in  other 
respects,  and  from  childhood  regularly  edu- 
cate under  the  monastic  discipline,  in  the 
abbey  of  BurckBid.”||  In  general,  the  con- 
tention betwera  bishops  and  abbeys  became 
most  considerable  after  the  year  1316.  To 
observe  the  pacific  and  dignified  spirit  of  the 
monks  on  these  occasions,  let  us  bear  Peter 
the  Venerable,  addressing  a bishop. 

“Since  the  breach  of  charity  is  such  a 
weight  befisre  God,  I ought  not  to  dissemble ; 
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as  to  be  moved  for  justice  is  no  breach  of 
charily,  but  an  action  of  equity.  I have 
resolved  not  to  conceal  my  mind  to  you,  but 
to  reveal  what  instigates  me,  as  if  to  a 
friend  without  disguise.  It  has  been  related 
to  us,  that  you,  I say  it  saving  fraternal  peace, 
say  things  disparaging  of  the  monastic  order, 
and  seize  the  most  trifling  occasion  to  lace- 
rate it,  declaiming  in  public  assemblies,  ex- 
tenuating its  good,  and  aggravating  with 
rhetorical  language,  light  excesses,  such  as 
most  belong  to  men  who  are  not  angels. 
It  is  said  that  in  your  synod,  before  the 
clergy  and  people,  you  prayed  that  God 
might  destroy  the  pride  of  Cluny,  and  you 
charged  them  to  pray  the  Lord  to  this  effect. 
And  I wish  that  the  merciful  Saviour  may 
destroy  in  us,  and  in  all  who  are  his,  not 
alone  the  walls  of  pride,  but  all  those  of 
Satan's  crew  to  the  ground,  that  he  may  con- 
struct in  their  place  the  spiritual  Jerusalem. 
But  if  this  was  to  be  said,  it  was  not  to  be 
in  a way  of  derision ; if  there  was  to  be  ad- 
monition, there  was  to  be  no  preaching ; if 
there  was  to  be  prayer,  there  was  to  Ite  no 
declamation.  For  be  it  so  ; we  are  proud, 
we  are  sinners : nevertheless,  the  sins  of  the 
brethren  were  not  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
church  ; the  faults  of  monks  were  not  to  be 
adduced  in  example  before  the  people,  lest 
the  people  should  be  drawn  to  imitate  proud 
monks,  especially  those  of  Cluny,  lest  they 
should  be  taught  to  believe  that  the  pride 
which  they  heard  was  notable  in  monks,  was 
less  damnable  in  themselves.  Your  wisdom 
ought  to  have  preached  this  to  the  chapter 
at  Cluny,  and  not  before  the  people  of 
Tarawan . This  ought  to  have  been  brought 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  to  the 
eats  of  the  brethren,  not  to  the  ears  of  the 
people,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  breth- 
ren, in  order  that  exhortation  might  correct, 
and  not  declamation  defame  them  ; for  the 
brethren  of  Cluny,  so  widely  scattered  over 
the  earth,  cannot  hear  the  bishop  disputing 
about  their  pride,  though  they  might  have 
heard  him,  if  he  had  spoken  concerning  it 
in  their  chapter,  at  which  he  has  been 
present  twice  or  thrice,  when  he  exhilarated 
their  pride  by  promise  of  his  friendship. 
Not  so  did  the  Bishop  Augustin  proclaim 
the  «ns  of  the  brethren,  whether  true  or 
false,  before  the  people ; for  he  says,  ‘ nbi 
oritur  peccatum,  ibi  moriatur ; nec  ad  plates 
ejus  correctio  quam  notitia  extendatur.’ 
But  where  b this  pride  T What  bishop 
have  the  monks  of  Cluny  resisted  ? Whom 
do  they  not  obey  ? To  whom  do  they  not 
show  reverence  1 I know  not,  I now 
not  God  knows ; if  1 knew  I wonld  sot 
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luflier  it ; if  I knew  I would  correct  it : but 
since  by  the  gntce  of  God  we  have  almost 
all  the  priests  of  the  Latin  church  for  our 
friends,  we  pray  that  we  may  have  you  also 
among  them  propitious  to  us.  Wherefore 
have  you  acted  thus  with  us  ? If  for  a just 
cause,  well ; if  not,  see  you  to  it.  I spare 
you  lest  I should  seem  to  provoke  hhn  whom 
1 would  address  as  a liiend.  In  conclusion, 
I beseech  you  to  observe  what,  as  I above 
remarked,  your  benignity  promised  to  us, 
that  it  may  be  far  from  your  holy  lips  to 
promise  what  you  will  not  afterwards  fulhl."* 

St.  Bernard  too  has  to  defend  a certain 
abbot  from  similar  attacks  ; and  bis  apology 
for  him  is  remarkable ; for  be  says,  “ if  it 
be  a crime  to  be  accepted  of  God  and  men, 
take  him  away  and  crucify  him.  For  that 
this  is  true  of  him  cannot  be  denied,  as 
heaven  and  earth  ran  witness.  If  it  be  a 
crime  to  be  hospitable,  benign,  sober,  chaste, 
bumble;  let  bim  be  condemned,  for,  in 
this  respect,  of  a truth  he  cannot  be  ex- 
cused, the  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  his  ac- 
quired glory,  yielding  sufficient  proof.”f 

Such  then  was  the  pacific  and  impressive 
tone  of  the  monks  on  these  melancholy  oc- 
casions. However,  protection  was  neces- 
sary ; and  as  a modem  historian  observes, 
the  only  way  of  escape  from  tyranny  was 
by  placing  monasteries  undo'  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  pope.  The  monas- 
tery of  Fulda,  he  thinks,  was  the  first  which 
was  thus  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ordinary ; and  as  he  observes,  *'  this 
transfer  was  the  act  of  a bishop,  the  great 
Sb  Boniface.”  In  the  sequel,  the  example 
was  followed  frequently  enough,  but  even 
when  it  was  not,  the  bishops,  sensible  that 
the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  would 
be  invoked  when  there  was  occasion,  were 
constrained  to  be  moderate.  “ However 
hostile,"  he  adds,  “ we  may  feel  in  the  ab- 
stract, to  some  pretensions  of  the  papal  see, 
we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
they  were  often  exerted  for  good  ; and  that 
its  interference  was  loudly  demanded,  not 
merely  by  policy  but  by  necessity." J These 
exemptions,  in  fact,  were  so  many  proois  of 
the  solicitude  of  the  bishops  to  protect  mo- 
nasteries. St.  Germain,  who  exempted  the 
abbot  of  St.  Gertnain-des-Piis  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  was  himself  a 
bishop.^  Dranscins,  in  the  time  of  Ebroin, 
mayor  of  the  palace,  who  granted  privileges 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Genevidve  and  St. 

* Petri  Ven.  Abb.  Clan.  ix.  Epist  Lib.  iv.  B. 
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Peter,  at  Soissons,  was  himself  the  bishop 
of  that  diocese  ; and  in  the  charter  convey- 
ing them,  so  humbly  expressed,  saying  of 
himself,  nostne  viliiatis  extremitatem,  he 
says,  at  the  end,  " if  any  one  should  attempt 
aught  against  this  writing,  let  him  be  held 
for  the  enemy  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God.”* 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  object  of  these 
exemptions  was  defeated ; and,  instead  of 
securing  peace,  they  occasioned  trouble. 
" Many  tnotiaslerics,  therefore,"  as  Peter  of 
Blois  says,  “which  were  celebrated  for  sanc- 
tity, either  never  wished  to  have  these  im- 
munities, or  rejected  them  when  they  bad 
obtained  tbem.”f  Clairvaux,  that  flower  of 
Citeatix,  chose  to  be  subject  to  the  ordinary. 
But  the  love  with  which  bishops  regarded 
the  religious  orders,  forms  too  beautiful  a 
page  in  the  history  of  peace,  and  of  its  in- 
stitutions,  for  us  to  leave  it  here,  obscured 
by  the  violence  or  the  meauness  of  a few 
unworthy  men.  “ Omnis  persona  mihi  pla- 
citura  est  quse  vita  clareat  et  doctrina." 
Such  was  the  langiuige  of  Ivesde  Chartres,  J 
and  of  all  the  great  and  holy  bishops  of  the 
middle  ages,  whose  constant  desire  was  to 
imitate,  as  the  church  sings  at  the  proces- 
sion on  Palm  Sunday,  the  good  and  clement 
king,  " cui  bona  cimeta  placent." 

“ There  was  not  a single  bishop  of  Sois- 
sons,'' says  the  historian  of  that  city,  “ at  all 
eminent  for  piety  or  merit,  who  did  not 
prove  himself  the  friend  and  benefactor  of 
abbeys  and  convents.''^  An  hismrian  of 
the  universal  Church  must  make  the  same 
remark ; for  we  should  search  in  vain  through 
all  Christian  history,  to  find  an  example  of 
a good  prelate,  who,  besides  evincing  a 
personal  afifection  and  reverence  for  the 
religions  orders,  did  not  recognise  and  pro- 
claim loudly,  like  the  illustrious  confessor 
of  the  Rhine  in  our  days,  Clement  Augus- 
tus de  Droste-Visebering,  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  that  monasteries  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  each  diocese,  for  varioas  im- 
ponant  and  indispensable  ends  of  pastoral 
care,  which  can  never  be  accomplish^  with- 
out them. II  The  ancient  bishops,  like  Sl 
Fulgentiiis,  even  boilt  monasteries  in  which 
they  might  live  with  monks  when  their  other 
duties  were  fulfilled,  so  anxious  were  they 
to  perfect  themselves  in  that  discipline  which 
they  were  bound  to  maintain  amongst  the 
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clergy.*  ^Vl^en  monasteries  were  destroyed 
by  wars,  and  the  monks  dispersed,  it  used 
to  be  holy  bishops  who  rebuilt  them  and  col- 
lected again  the  separated  brethren.  Thus, 
St,  Amblardus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  when 
he  found  that  the  Norman  ravages  were  pro- 
bably at  an  end,  rebuilt  in  a sumptuous 
style  the  abbey  of  Aisnay  ; and  Burchard, 
ol  the  same  see,  solicited  Kitig  Rodolph  of 
Burgundy  to  rebuild  the  abbey  of  St.  Mau- 
rice, in  the  Vallais.f  Charles  de  Roiicy, 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  1682, 
counted  it  a great  happiness  in  bis  last  years, 
that  be  could  favour  the  foiiudation  of  a 
new  religious  house  in  that  city,  in  which 
Minims  were  to  be  received  for  the  first 
time.J  Such  were  the  works  with  which 
the  holiest  bishops  desired  to  close  their  ad- 
ministration, and  when  any  prelate  had 
unhappily  deserted  the  track  of  the  good 
Shepherd,  a return  to  a sense  of  his  own 
duty  was  always  found  synonymous  with  a 
revival  of  zeal  to  favour  monasteries,  of  which 
an  old  historian  relates  a singular  example. 

Bishop  Reginard  of  Liege,"  he  says,  “ex- 
perienced what  the  Lord  said  by  the  pro- 
phet, ‘Venies  usque  ad  Babylonem,  et  ibi 
liberaberis for  he  came  to  the  coufiision 
of  great  sin  : and  then  a look  from  on  high, 
like  that  which  melted  Peter,  made  him 
tremble  and  weep.  He  resolved  to  rebuild 
the  church  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Laurence; 
so  early  on  the  third  of  February  bis  men 
came  upon  the  roof  and  began  to  pull  it 
down  with  a great  noise  ; for  it  had  been 
decided  the  evening  before  in  the  bishop’s 
house,  that  to  the  Abbot  Stephen  still  taking 
rest  that  sound  should  be  the  first  announce- 
ment of  his  intention."^  When  Hugues 
IL,  bishop  of  Grenoble,  was  calumniated 
as  having  vexed  some  Cluniac  monks,  he 
sent  the  letter  of  accusation  to  Peter  the 
Venerable;  and  the  abbot  of  Cluny  replied, 
that  other  grounds  for  detraction  must  be 
sought  for,  besides  such  supposed  hostility, 
which  he  could  himself  disprove.  Thus,  to 
suppose  a bishop  capable  of  nourishing  hos- 
tility to  monks  was  then  counted  an  infa- 
mous detraction  When  a certain  prelate 
elect,  wishing  to  decline  the  episco|>acy, 
alleged  his  devotion  to  a cloistral  life,  Ful- 
bert,  bishop  of  Chartres,  replied  to  him, 
" The  love  of  the  monastic  state  would  rather 
make  you  worthy  than  unworthy  of  the  epis- 
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copal  grade.”*  The  attachment  of  bishops 
to  the  monks  in  ages  of  faith  was  not  such 
as  might  be  expressed  in  terms  of  a general 
decent  acquiescence  with  the  fact  of  their  ex- 
istence in  the  Church.  Obealtus  Marinus, 
a holy  and  humble  man,  the  first  bishop  of 
Venice,  in  773,  would  never  as  lung  os  be 
lived  siifier  two  monks  of  St  Hilary  to  stir 
from  his  side.-}-  Richard,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  coinmeuding  himself  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Cistercian  order,  exclaims, 
“0  desirable  tabernacles,  O venerable  con- 
gregation, O Ctteaiix,  how  great  is  thy 
bouse,  how  fruitful  in  sons,  how  magnifi- 
cent in  longues,  how  glorious  in  people!" 
He  trusts  that  in  consideration  of  their 
prayers  God  will  pardon  his  own  insuffi- 
ciency and  offences  in  the  episcopal  office.  | 
Turslin,  archbishop  of  York,  evinced  such 
affcctiun  for  the  religious  orders,  and  such 
zeal  in  protecting  them,  that  St.  Bernard 
wrote  to  thank  him  for  his  devoted  attach- 
ment.§ The  conduct  towards  them  of 

Arnulpb,  archbishop  of  Rheims  in  the  tenth 
century,  who  is  described  as  baring  been 
second  to  none  in  piety,  was  inilv  paternal. 
He  was  styled  in  consequence  Wler  Mo- 
nachorum,||  which  words  are  engraved  n|>on 
his  tomb.  The  love  evinced  by  bishops  for 
the  Mendicant  orders  from  their  commence- 
ment was  no  less  unequivocal.  It  is  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  the  curious  letter  of  Gui 
Fulcodi,  bishop  of  Puy,  afterwards  Pope 
Clement  IV.  to  the  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Montpellier.^  Peter  of  Blois,  writing  to 
the  bishop  of  Orleans,  commits  to  his  dis- 
cretion, “ The  quiet  of  the  monks,  the  peace 
of  the  simple,  and  the  cause  of  Christ."** 
And  be  might  well ; lor  dear  to  the  bishops 
of  the  middle  ages  was  that  quiet,  that 
peace  I " Prelates,"  says  a Carthusian 
monk,  “onght  to  repair  to  solitudes  some- 
times, to  converse  with  devout  men  there,  in 
order  to  compose  all  turbulent  emotions  and 
acquire  serenity. "f  f They  did  not  require 
to  be  pressed  to  adopt  this  practice,  the 
spirit  of  which  was  evinced  in  early  times. 
Pope  Gregory  the  great  sought  a refuge  thus 
from  the  secular  occupations  consequent  upon 
the  pastoral  care,  in  the  observance  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  { I At  the  very  outset, 
on  the  eve  of  tlieir  consecration,  bishops 
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used  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer  within 
sotne  monastery.  Thus  at  Beauvais,  the 
bishop  elect  always  kept  his  vigil  in  the  abbey 
of  St.  Lticean.*  Then  in  the  course  of 
their  administration  it  was  the  custom  of 
bishops  to  make  retreats  from  time  to  time 
in  monasteries.  Thus  St.  Hugues,  bishop 
o(  Grenoble,  used  to  retire  occasionally  to 
the  abbey  of  the  Chaisc-Dieii,  or  to  the 
Grande  Chartreuse. -f-  We  fead  that  the 
abbey  of  Glendalougb  and  the  holy  seclusion 
of  this  valley  of  the  lakes,  still  continued  to 
retain  a charm  for  St.  Laurence,  when  that 
I great  man  became  archbishop  of  Dublin  in 
I the  time  of  Henry  II.  It  was  his  delight 
I to  retire  occasionally  to  that  monastery,  and 
I there,  in  a cave  which  bad  been  used  as  an 
I oratory  by  St.  Kevin,  he  used  to  pass  whole 
weeks  in  prayer  and  contemplation.  Thus, 
like  the  blessed  Pope  Gregory,  did  he  look 
back  to  his  monastery  with  regret.  Henry, 
bishop  of  Liege,  leaving  the  abbey  of  St. 
Hubert  on  one  occa.sion,  where  he  had 
spent  the  I.,ent,  was  seen  to  weep  through 
sorrow  at  being  called  away  from  that  de- 
sirable peace  to  the  multifarious  tumults  of 
secular  affairs,  s Katherius,  bishop  of  Ve- 
rona, only  waits  till  he  can  finish  building 
a church.  “Then,”  he  says  to  the  Empress 
Adelheid,  “ I shall  be  ready  to  follow  your 
advice ; for  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  fly 
away  and  dwell  in  solitude  in  my  monastery, 
and  there  expect  my  Lord,  who  would  save 
me  from  pusillanimity,  than  any  longer  to 
bear  such  things  uselessly,  and  with  injury 
to  my  soiil.”§  In  fact,  many  holy  pontiffs, 
through  the  love  of  peace  and  solitude  and 
cloistral  life,  renounced  their  bishopricks, 
following  the  example  of  >St.  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen,  St.  Justus,  archbishop  of  Lyon.s, 

I St.  V'ulfran,  bishop  of  Sens,  and  Pope  Celes- 
tine  V.  John,  the  predecessor  of  the  great 
Gerbert,  in  the  see  of  Ravenna,  had  with- 
drawn into  a wilderness  of  the  mountains  of 
Capareo.  In  1267,  Isaac  O’Gorman,  bishop 
of  Killaioe,  resigned  that  see  and  became 
a monk  in  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
To  Mount-Cassino  came  the  holy  Bishop 
Bruno,  wishing  to  serve  God  with  more  free- 
dom under  the  monastic  habit  in  that  mo- 
nastery, far  from  the  rumours  of  the  world.  || 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Bertrand,  bishop 
of  Frejus,  renounced  his  see,  and  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  Lerins,  where  be  died  in  odour 
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of  sanctity.  On  coming  to  that  resolution 
I his  words  indicated  discouragement.  "Ego 
Bertrandus  p'orojulii  Episcopus,  videns  to- 
I turn  miindum  urgeri  diversis  angustiis  et 
tribniationibns,  et  sacerdotalo  reguum  deci- 
dere,  non  reperio  locum  cui  me  praerogativo 
atnore  committam  praeter  Lerinense  Coeno- 
bium.”* 

Walter  Mauclerc,  chancellor  of  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  took  refuge  in  the  order  of  St  Do- 
minic, abandoning  all  things,  even  to  his 
cloak,  as  Matthew  Paris  says,  when  be 
entered  the  convent  at  Oxford.-f-  The  ab- 
bey of  St.  Medard  at  Soissons,  was  chosen 
by  many  great  prelates  for  their  place  of  rest 
after  abdicating  their  sees,  numbers  of  whom 
were  buried  beneath  its  vaults.  To  monas- 
teries many  prelates  retired  expressly  to 
die.  Cardinal  George  d'Amboise  came  with 
this  intention  to  the  convent  of  the  Celes- 
tins  at  Lyons.  Comparing  his  own  life 
with  that  of  the  monk,  brother  John,  who 
wailed  on  him  in  bis  sickness,  he  said  often 
to  him,  "Ah,  brother  John,  my  friend, 
would  that  I had  been  brother  John.”  With 
the  same  object  a great  number  of  bishops 
chose  to  retire  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor  at 
Paris,  in  which  house  the  bishops  -of  Paris 
in  the  thirteenth  century  had  an  apartment, 
where  they  used  to  spend  some  days  occa- 
sionally. This  abbey  was  full  of  their 
tombs.^  In  1170  Gerungus,  bishop  of 
Misnia,  retired  to  die  in  the  monastery  of 
Monte  Sereno.§  John  Milet,  bishop  of 
Soissons,  who,  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
concentrated  his  munificence  on  the  abbey 
of  Longpont,  was  in  the  act  of  returning 
from  a visit  to  the  Chartreuse  of  Bourg- 
Fontaine,  in  spite  of  his  eighty-eight  years, 
when  be  fell  sick  of  bis  last  malady.  He 
ordered  that  his  heait  should  be  sent  to  the 
Celeslins  of  Paris,  in  token  of  his  affection 
for  that  monastery.  "This  was  the  last 
bishop  of  Soissons  chosen  by  the  chapter 
and  the  people,”  says  Cabaret, — "the  last 
of  those  great  bishops,"  says  Martin,  "who 
were  animated  by  that  zeal  for  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  by  ardent  patriotism.''^  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  display  the 
union  of  the  episcopacy  with  the  religious 
orders,  it  was  the  custom  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  a bishop  died,  to  carry  bis  body 
about  from  monastery  to  monastery,  leaving 
it  a day  and  night  in  each,  till  the  whole 
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number  of  religious  houses  in  the  diocese 
liad  been  risited.  This  usage  nras  obserred, 
for  instance,  at  the  funeral  of  Adalbero, 
archbishop  of  Treres.*  In  conclusion  we 
must  observe,  that  this  attachment  of  bishops 
and  of  the  secular  clergy  to  the  monks  was 
not  exactly,  after  all,  a merit  of  supereroga- 
tion, in  consideration  of  which  all  who  loved 
peace  and  the  holy  institutions  established 
for  its  maintenance,  owed  them  a debt  of 
gradtiide.  According  to  the  Catholic  leli- 
gion,  they  could  not  hare  acted  otherwise 
without  a perilous  risk,  which  rendered  it 
needless  to  speak  of  what  might  be  the 
consequence  to  their  reputation  among  all 
men  of  cultivated  minds,  who  looked  on 
quietly  with  the  eyes  of  Catholics,  whose 
common  verdict,  though  profoundly  dis- 
dained in  the  society  of  a party,  would 
faithfully  represent  that  of  the  Christian 
world,  to  which,  whatever  might  be  their 
intrenchments,  they  could  not  be  wholly  and 
for  ever  insensible.  In  the  6rst  place,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  monastic  orders  were  founded,  it 
is  certain  that  all  Christians,  whether  per- 
sonally belonging  to  them  or  not,  were 
strictly  bound  in  conscience  to  venerate 
them ; and  the  steps  of  the  demonstruiion 
may  be  stated  in  the  shape  in  which  logi- 
cians are  accustomed  to  exhibit  processes 
of  reasoning,  in  order  to  show  their  coii- 
clusiveness ; for  as  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna 
says,  "The  evangelical  precepts  cannot  be 
observed,  unless  the  counsels  are  also  ob- 
served,” which  proposition  she  explains 
thus,  "The  perfect  despise  all  things  lueii- 
tally  and  actually  : while  others,  indeed, 
who  possess  exterior  things,  observe  the 
precepts  actually,  and  the  councils  only 
mentally,  though  not  actually.  And  be- 
cause the  counsels  are  tied  and  allied  to  the  I 
precepts;  therefore  no  one  can  observe  the 
precepts  without  also  observing  the  counsels, 
if  not  actually,  at  least  mentally  ; that  is, 
possessing  these  tiches  with  humility,  not 
as  being  their  own,  but  as  lent  to  them  for 
a good  end,  with  freedom  of  heart  and  an 
interior  contempt  for  them  ; so  that  although 
they  may  possess  them  actually,  yet  in  no 
manner  do  they  contradict  the  divine  will.'  f 
So  we  arrive  at  our  first  clause,^  that  all 
Christians  must  observe  the  counsels,  at 
least  mentally.  But  to  have  one's  mind 
alienated  from  the  monastic  orders  would 

• Ap.  Martene  Vet  Script,  iv.  207. 

t St.  Cath.  Senens.  Diafog.  Tract,  i.  c.  47. 


! be  incompatible  with  a mental  observance 
of  the  counsels ; for  in  theology  it  would  be 
as  idle  to  separate  a love  of  the  counsels 
from  a love  of  monasteries,  as  it  would  be 
in  philosophy  to  detach  the  matter  from 
the  form  of  knowledge ; the  one  process 
leading  as  necessarily  to  a substitution  of 
abstract  speculation,  and  peihaps  hypo- 
crisy for  religion,  as  the  other  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a geometrical  conception,  or  an  idea 
for  reality.  Therefore  an  alienation  of  mind 
from  monasteries  could  not  be  compatible 
with  an  actual  observance  of  the  precepts ; 
or,  in  other  words,  with  the  clear  conscience, 
and  the  hope  of  one  at  peace  with  God. 

Moreover,  from  the  authoritative  ground 
of  the  monastic  institution,  there  was  no 
alternative  fur  Christians  obedient  to  the 
Church.  Fur  the  Holy  See  in  every  age 
look  the  monasteries  uuder  its  especial  pro- 
tection. Its  voice  was  always  consonant 
with  the  words  of  Inuocent  III.,  with  which 
ho  cuiiimenccd  his  epistle  to  all  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishups,  in  whose  dioceses  were 
houses  of  the  Pnemunstratensian  order.  “If 
you  arc  true  lovers  of  the  Christian  religion,” 
said  the  pontiff,  ''  yuii  will  cause  no  trouble 
to  religinus  men,  in  respect  cither  to  their 
persons  or  to  their  piopcrty,  since  you  are 
bound  rather  to  deliver  them  from  every 
inconvenience.”*  In  later  limes  the  Men- 
dicant orders  and  the  Jesuits  were  invested 
with  the  same  inviolable  character,  as  the  acts 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  from  the  present  glori- 
ous Gregory  through  former  times  can  bear 
witness;  the  Popes  Gregory  IX.,  Innocent 
IV.,  and  Alexander  IV.  showing  such  paren- 
tal love  to  the  Franciscans,  that  their  anni- 
versaries are  celebrated  in  all  convents  of 
that  order,  as  those  of  their  peculiar  bene- 
faciors.-J- 

Ijistly,  a regard  to  their  own  tranquillity 
in  death  might  alone  have  been  sufficient 
to  secure  to  the  religious  orders  the  favour 
of  all  who  sought  to  depart  from  this  life  in 
the  peace  of  the  Church ; for  it  would  have 
been  small  consolation  otherwise,  after  a 
life  spent  in  troubling  and  disparaging  and 
counteracting  the  monastic  orders,  to  have 
heard  chanted  round  them,  when  there  was 
no  lunger  space  for  sophistry,  those  prayers 
in  commendation  of  the  soul,  which  would 
sound  like  a satire  or  a judgment  on  their 
whole  administration, — " Omnes  sancli  mo- 
I nachi  et  eremitce,  orate  pro  eu." 

* Kpist.  Inn.  III.  Lib.  i.  200. 
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aN  that  remarkable  paasage  of 
Plato's  Republic,  where  Socra- 
tes speaks  of  the  few  wise  men 
who  retire  from  the  world  to 
keep  themselves  pore,  like  per- 
sons who  take  shelter  under  a wall  from  the 
dust  which  the  wind  raises  in  clouds,  and 
which  coven  all  others  with  its  impurities, 
that  philosopher  concludes  with  these  words, 
"Nor,  indeed,  is  it  a small  matter  to  retire 
in  this  manner,  and  keep  aloof  from  the 
world.  Kor  yet,  again,  is  it  the  greatest, 
since  thev  do  not  meet  with  a state  which 
accords  with  them ; for  in  a stale  that  ac- 
corded with  them,  they  would  not  only  save 
and  benefit  themselves,  but  also  they  would 
serve  others  and  the  whole  city.* 

Now  the  monks  deserved  this  highest 
praise,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Athenian  sage;  for  not  only  did  they  keep 
themselves  in  peace  and  unspotted,  but  they 
caused  multitudes  of  other  men,  and  some- 
times whole  slates,  to  escape  from  the 
tumults  and  impurities  of  the  blind  and 
nnsaactified  world.  Let  us  proceed  to  speak 
then  of  the  influence  of  the  monks  upon 
the  manners  of  society  in  ages  of  frith.  At 
first  sight,  indeed,  the  separation  seems 
wide  and  insurmountable.  What  a contrast 
between  the  adorable  goodness  of  a St. 
Germain,  as  described  by  Fortunatus  of 
Poictiers,  and  the  barbarism  and  perfidy  of 
the  sons  of  Clovis, — between  the  cloister 
and  the  palace ! Here  we  can  only  observe 
the  whirlwind,  and  the  few  who  take  shelter. 
Nevertheleas,  afrer  a while,  we  shall  be  able 
to  discern  the  results  of  this  gradual  and 
silent  action  of  the  few.  The  peacefid 
prove  stronger  than  the  ferocious ; for  these 
tigers,  these  destroyers  of  cities,  like  him 
who  laid  Milan  in  ashes,  begin  soon  to 
tremble  before  the  holy  abbots,  and,  like 
tame  beasM  of  the  forest,  to  fawn  at  their 
feet.  The  monk,  in  those  early  times, 
passes  through  tbs  paths  of  men  as  the 
chanusd  bird  that  haunts  the  serpent's  ca- 
vern. You  think  it  is  only  because  he  feels 
hmaaelf  invulnerable ; but  wait  a little.  “All 

• Da  Ra;«b.  Lib.  vi. 


shall  relent,  teats  shall  flow,  and  hearts  beat 
with  such  intent  as  renovates  the  world.” 

“The  fame  of  St.  Richariits'  sanctity 
spreading  far  and  wide,”  says  the  chronicle 
of  his  abbey,  “ King  Dagobert  came  with 
all  his  train  to  visit  him,  that  he  might  com- 
mend himself  to  his  prayers.  The  servant 
of  God  strengthened  him  with  his  blessing, 
and  corrected  him  with  the  free  voice  of 
sacerdotal  authority ; warning  him  not  to 
become  proud  with  power,  not  to  trust  in  un- 
certain riches,  not  to  be  lifted  up  by  the 
vain  sound  of  applause.”* 

Totila  came  to  visit  St.  Benedict  in  his 
cave.  Long  on  the  earth  did  the  haughty 
king  prostrate  himself,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Thrice  did  the 
holy  man  say  to  him,  "Surge.”  He  re- 
fiuied  to  rise,  till  the  saiut  raised  him  op; 
sparing  not  reproof,  but  repealing  "Multa 
mala  facis,  multa  mala  fecisti,  jam  aliqoando 
ab  iniquitate  compeecere.”'t' 

Constantine  wrote  a letter  to  St.  Antony, 
and  styled  him  bis  father.  Antony  resolved 
to  send  no  answer ; but,  on  his  disciples 
urging  him  to  it,  be  wrote  as  follows : “De- 
spise the  world ; think  of  the  last  judgment; 
remember  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  true 
and  eternal  King;  practise  hiunanity  and 
justice.”  The  Benedictine  monk,  who  has 
recorded  the  deeds  of  the  counts  of  Anjou, 
concludes  his  address  to  Henry,  king  of 
England,  with  these  lines : 

” Vive  precor,  sed  vivs  Deo,  rustn  mien  Mnndo 
Mors  est ; sed  vert  est  vivere  viU  Deo." 

Such  were  the  lessons  which  kings  re- 
ceived from  those  who  wore  the  cowl ; when 
the  hooded  men  were  feared  and  venerated, 
as  strong  in  the  force  of  innocence ; when, 
as  in  Saxon  language,  “God's  curse,  and 
that  of  all  hooded  heads,"  constituted  the 
only  power  that  could  save  the  pacific,  dis- 
arm, or  intimidate  their  enemie.s.  Monks 
had  the  secret  to  more  the  conscience  of  the 
haughtiest  sinners ; so  that,  at  least,  at  their 
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death  they  ahould  give  to  those  whom  they 
had  oppressed  a salutarys  pectacle.  “Philip, 
count  of  Namur,"  says  Ctesar  of  Heister- 
bach,  the  son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
showed  such  contrition  at  his  death,  that 
no  one  saw  the  like  in  any  other  person  at 
the  time.  He  made  his  confession  to  four 
abbots  of  our  order,  moved  every  one  pre- 
sent to  tears  by  his  discourse,  and  besought 
his  confessor  to  tie  a rope  round  his  neck, 
and  drag  him  to  the  market-place,  that  he 
might  die  there,  as  he  had  lived,  like  a 
dog.’*  A more  striking  instance  occurs 
in  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  where  King 
Chilperio  and  Fredegond  are  related  to 
have  been  terrified  at  their  having  oppressed 
the  people,  when  the  death  of  their  children 
came  to  verify  the  monastic  warnings.  The 
words  of  the  queen  are  remarkable  : “Ar- 
dons  donques  les  lettres  que  nous  avons 
escriptes,  et  pour  la  sante  de  nostre  lignee 
et  de  nos  ames  effafons  les  lettres  oti  les 
exactions  sont  scelees,  qui  sont  a la  destruc- 
tion des  povres.”  This  admonition  made 
the  king  restrain  his  avaricious  heart ; "et 
lui  amolia  tant  la  durete  de  son  corage 
qu 'il  geta  et  ardi  au  feu  les  autentiques  en 
I quoi  la  loi  estoit  escripte  pour  le  peuple 
; grever."t 

Although  the  monks  retired,  therefore, 
to  places  of  shelter  at  a distance,  as  into 
the  heart  of  forests,  their  influence  was 
not  unfelt  by  the  society  from  the  evils  of 
1 which  they  fled.  The  world  perceived 
I them  at  a distance,  like  the  castles  which 
I a traveller,  passing  along  the  plain,  sees 
perched  on  rocks  among  the  mountains.! 
Men  sought  to  be  associated  with  them  in 
prayers.  Thus,  in  the  annals  of  Corby, 
we  read  : “This  year,  1116,  three  counts 
of  Insula,  Gunter,  Otho,  Stephen,  and  two 
of  Pyrmont,  with  their  wives,  are  received 
into  the  fraternity  of  St.  Vitus  ; an  honour 
for  which  nobles  and  princes  contended. "§ 
“We  are  visited  : we  are  known,”  says 
one  who  had  withdrawn  farthest:  “what 
nation  has  not  heard  of  the  Carthusian 
order?  what  region  has  not  seen  tlie  Car- 
thusian light?  The  Carthusians  are  re- 
moved in  hidden  places,  but  men  know 
where  they  are,  and,  though  not  seen,  the 
fragrance  of  their  good  example  is  felt."l| 
So  in  a theatre,  while  beholding  some 
grand  pageantry  to  the  sound  of  heroic 
music,  a spectator  sometimes  suddenly, 

* Csuar.  HeUterbsch,  ii.  c.  16, 
t ChroniquM  de  S.  Denis,  Uv.  iii.  c,  li. 

11  LecordaLre. 

I Ap.  Leibnits.  Script.  Bruns,  iii. 

11  Pet.  Sutorus  de  Vita  Carthos.  Lib.  i.  c.  3. 


and  unaccountably,  withdraws  in  mind, 
and  pictures  to  himself  the  angelic  life  of 
the  humble  monk  within  his  cloister,  and 
feels  from  that  moment  a holy  renovation. 
Petrarch  often  experienced  such  feelings  ; 
and  in  his  letter  to  John  Birel,  general  of 
the  Carthusians  he  seems  under  this  im- 
pression. “ Full  of  astonishment,"  he  says, 

“ and  admiration,  I speak  to  you  as  1 
would  speak  to  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who,  no 
doubt,  dwells  in  your  heart ; for  the  heart 
of  the  just,  is  it  not  the  temple  of  God  ? 
They  say  you  are  an  angel,  and  that  you 
lead  the  life  an  angel  would  do  if  he  was 
on  earth.  For  my  part,  I behold  you  as 
a star  which  ri.ses  from  tlie  monastery  of 
the  Carthusians,  to  enlighten  a sinful 
world : as  we  see  the  morning  sun  rise 
from  the  eastern  mountains  Co  illuminate 
the  earth.  How  happy  are  you  1 how  j 
miserable  am  1 ! While  I am  struggling  { 
with  the  tempestuous  waves  of  time,  you  j 
are  arrived  safe  in  port,  and,  so  to  speak,  | 
entered  into  the  porch  of  paradise,  with  | 
the  hope,  or  rather  the  assurance,  of  a ■ 
blessed  and  endless  life.”  After  beseech-  | 
ing  his  prayers  that  God  would  inspire  I 
him  with  unfeigned  charity,  perfect  piety, 
and  holy  religion,  he  continues:  “From 
whence  can  my  confidence  arise  to  a man  ' 
I have  never  seen?  It  is  not  my  merit 
which  gives  it,  but  my  love  for  you,  and 
for  your  pious  flock,  and  the  idea  of  your 
piety.  We  sometimes  love  those  best  we  I 
do  not  personally  behold.  Sinner  as  I am,  i 
though  I embrace  you  tenderly  with  my  ' 
soul,  I wish  to  enfold  you  in  my  arms,  | 
and  kiss  that  hand  I revere  ; that  hand  | 
consecrated  to  God.  To  this  is  joined  | 
that  precious  pledge  I have  confided  to 
your  care  ; that  only  brother,  enrolled  in  ' 
the  militia  of  Jesus  Christ,  under  the 
banners  of  your  protection.  Of  all  the  | 
gifts  1 have  received  from  nature,  none  is 
so  dear  to  me  as  he  is : I know  that  you 
love  him  as  your  son ; you  have  taken  him 
from  me : I am  consoled,  I rejoice ; nay. 

I glory  in  a brother  worthy  to  serve  Jesus 
Christ  in  your  holy  family.”  The  Carthu- 
sian, in  his  answer,  reprimands  him  se- 
verely for  the  eulogistic  style  of  his  letter, 
saying  that  it  was  not  right  to  praise  any 
one  to  his  face  ; and  concludes,  by  urging 
him  to  employ  the  talents  which  God  has 
given  him  in  works  on  morals  and  devotion. 

But  the  people  followed  such  men  to 
their  deserts.  “ Vital,”  says  Orderic,  " who 
had  once  been  chaplain  to  Robert,  count 
de  Mortain,  retired  into  a desert  with  some 
monks,  and  built  a monastery  in  a wood. 
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amidst  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  buildings 
which  he  found.  In  his  sermons  he  spared 
neither  the  weak  nor  the  powerful.  He 
raised  his  voice  as  a trumpet,  announcing 
to  the  Christian  people  its  vices,  and  to 
the  house  of  Jacob  its  sins.  Hence  kings 
and  princes  respected  him.  The  multitude 
arose  before  day  to  go  to  hear  his  words : 
all  classes  of  society  were  profoundly  moved 
by  his  just  reprimands.  Thus  did  this 
skilful  man  sow  the  good  seed,  and  combat 
for  God,  during  seven  years  in  the  convent 
which  he  had  founded,  till  liis  death."* 
How  many  men  in  cities  were  trained  by 
monks  to  live  justly  ? What  integrity  and 
purity  would  belong  to  the  commercial 
character,  if  formed  by  their  rules,  as  laid 
down  by  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  in  his 
dialogue  between  a monk  and  a merchant  ?t 
or  by  Ratherius,  that  monk  of  Lobbes,  whose 
work  is  so  curious,  as  showing  what  it  was 
to  be  considered  a good  Christian  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Bald.  How  many  in 
the  country  did  the  monk  edify  or  reclaim  ? 
*•  He  came  to  the  lone  fir-tree  on  the  rock, 
and  with  his  sweet  and  mighty  eloquence 
the  hearts  of  those  who  watched  it  did 
unlock,  and  made  them  melt  in  tears  of 
penitence."  Wild  ferocious  men,  who  stood 
near  him,  marked  and  never  forgot  his 
words.  Let  us  hear  Orderic  Vitalis:  “A 
certain  man  of  Brittany,  named  Goisfi-cd, 
had  been  a robber  in  his  youth,  but  sub- 
sequently, by  some  such  inspiration  of 
G(^,  he  amended  his  life,  married  a legi- 
timate wife,  separated  himself  from  his 
barbarous  and  murderous  satellites,  and 
laboured  with  his  hands  to  maintain  him- 
self. He  now  even  made  alms  with  what 
he  thus  laboriously  gained,  and  distributed 
to  the  poor,  to  clerks,  to  hermits,  and 
monks.  Above  all,  he  sought  the  society 
of  the  monks  of  Ouche,  and  became  their 
brother  in  Jesus  Christ,  observing  all  the 
rules  of  the  fraternity,  and  coming  to  the 
abbey  at  all  the  chief  festivals,  and  making 
his  offering,  leading  his  horse,  loaded  with 
bread,  for  the  monks,  though  he  had 
sometimes  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
snow,  and  to  pass  swollen  torrents."! 

Monks  could  detect  the  need  of  inward 
purification  at  the  first  glance,  on  meeting 
with  a stranger.  When  the  holy  Joseph 
of  Cupertino  received  a letter  from  the 
Cardinal  Fachonetti,  he  said  to  the  youth 
who  brought  it  from  Senigaglia,  “ My  son. 


• Lib.  viii. 
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you  serve  a noble  master,  and  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  go  forth  with  an  unwashed 
face?  Go  wash  yourself,  that  when  your 
ma.ster  shall  see  you  he  may  not  be  dis- 
pleased !”  The  poor  messenger,  who  knew 
that  he  had  washed  his  face,  was  all  con- 
fusion at  such  a rebuke ; but  when  the 
friar,  smiling,  proceeded  to  explain  that  it 
was  the  heart  which  was  yet  to  be  made 
clean,  be  was  so  astonished  and  moved, 
tliat  he  would  not  return  to  his  muster 
until  he  had  made  a general  confession.* 

St.  Honoratus,  whose  monastery  was 
near  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  directed  all 
the  people  of  that  region  to  serve  God. 
"Whoever  desired  Christ,"  says  St.  Hilary, 
“sought  Honoratus,  and  whoever  sought 
Honoratus  certainly  found  Christ;  he  in- 
vited all  with  outstretched  arms  to  embrace 
the  love  of  Christ,  "f  Nor  was  it  only  as 
a fortuitous  event,  on  rare  occasions,  that 
monks  exercised  this  influence  ; they  knew 
that  they  were  at  all  times  bound  to  do  so ; 
for  as  the  universal  Doctor  taught  them, 

“ Non  minus  hie  peecat  qui  censum  in  a^, 
Quam  qui  doclrinam  claudit  in  ore  suam. 

Absit  commissum  sine  lucro  ferre  talentum, 
Nec  servos  nequam  vos  vocet  ira  Dei.  j 

Hence  we  read,  that  they  were  continually 
seeking  to  impart  to  others  the  peace  of 
their  own  hearts.  “Walter,  the  tenth  ab- 
bot of  Villars,  tliat  venerable  father,"  says 
the  historian  of  the  abbey,  “all  wonder- 
fully inflamed  with  the  fire  of  charity,  and 
all  absorbed  in  God,  desired  nothing  else 
in  the  world  but  to  lead  men  to  religion."§ 
St.  Columban,  in  his  three  monasteries  on 
the  border  of  Lorraine,  gave  instruction 
during  twenty  years  to  the  surrounding 
peoplc.|l  St.  Lye,  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Saints  Gervaise  and  Protaise,  in  the 
diocese  of  Troyes,  in  the  time  of  Childe- 
bert,  when  going  to  work  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  vineyard  of  the  abbey,  on  the 
bill  of  Massey,  used  to  take  bread  along 
with  him  to  give  to  poor  people,  that,  while 
they  eat  near  him,  he  might  preach  to  them 
on  the  fear  and  love  of  God.H 

St.  William,  abbot  of  Hirschau,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  going  to  visit  a cell  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  on  bis  way  came 
to  a mean  hut,  which  he  entered  with  one 
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of  his  companions,  leaving  the  rest  to  walk 
on.  On  entering  he  perceived  a very  poor 
woman,  and,  without  ceremony,  he  sat 
down  by  the  fire.  Casting  his  eyes  around, 
and  observing  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
hut,  he  asked  how  she  and  her  husband 
contrived  to  live.  “Their  life,”  she  replied, 
“was  one  of  misery ; bread  and  water  being 
all  they  could  procure  by  the  labour  of 
their  hands.”  The  husband  soon  arriving, 
was  asked  about  his  religious  faith  and 
practice.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  too 
far  distant  from  any  Church  or  oratory  to 
assist  at  the  public  worship ; and.  in  ad- 
dition, they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
first  truths  of  Christianity.  They  knew  not 
even  what  tlie  Gospel  meant,  nor  whether 
a revelation  had  been  made  to  man. 
“ In  the  bosom  of  a German  forest,  such 
deplorable  ignorance  need  not  surprise  us,” 
observes  a modern  historian  who  quotes 
the  passage ; “ it  exists  at  the  present  day 
in  the  most  populous  parts  of  England.” 
The  abbot,  however,  was  deeply  affected. 
“What  wonder,"  he  observed;  “that,  as 
you  know  not  God,  who  alone  is  able  to 
supply  yo\i  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  you 
should  be  thus  abandoned.”  He  began  to 
inform  them,  enjoined  them  to  follow  him 
the  next  day  to  the  cell,  and  made  them 
continue  their  visits  till  they  were  suffici- 
ently instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion, 
having  meanwhile  amply  relieved  their 
temporal  wants.. 

The  influence  of  the  Mendicant  orders 
has  come  before  us  in  so  many  forms  in 
the  course  of  the  preceding  bc^ks,  that  it 
may  seem  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  it 
here.  “Father  Francis,”  exclaims  the  an- 
nalist of  his  order,  “ thou  art  made  a seal 
of  divine  similitude.  Many  struck  with 
amaze  at  thy  children,  have  honoured  God. 
In  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  vast  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  and  America,  they  led  the 
blind  into  the  way  which  they  knew  not, 
and  caused  them  to  walk  in  paths  that 
were  unknown  to  them ; they  changed 
their  darkness  into  light,  and  made  their 
rough  ways  plain."*  The  seraphic  founder 
endeavouring  once  to  persuade  a poor  man 
to  pardon  his  master  who  had  refused  to 
pay  him  his  wages,  at  length  took  off  his 
mantle  and  gave  it  to  him,  as  a compenr 
sation  for  the  loss,  asking  him  only  in  re* 
turn  to  pardon  that  master  for  the  love  of 
God.f  It  is  no  marvel,  as  friar  Antonio 
de  Guevara  says  to  the  count  of  Miranda, 

* An.  Minor,  tom.  xvi. 

t Diego  de  Navarre,  i.  47* 


that  “ more  persons  were  converted  to  God 
by  such  sermons  than  by  books.”  “ By 
means  of  the  Mar  Savonarola’s  sermons 
puch  numbers  went  to  confession,  that 
every  day  of  the  week  seemed  to  be 
Easter.”*  These  results  were  immense, 
no  doubt,  to  all  classes  of  society  ; but  in 
relation  to  the  poor  espeiually  it  would  be 
difficult  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
their  value.  There  is  one  title  which  must 
ever  l>elong  to  the  monks  and  friars  of 
every  order,  and  distinguish  them  in  the 
judgment  of  the  wise  above  all  other  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race.  They  were 
universally  the  friends  of  the  poor,  not  in 
theory,  and  semblance,  but  in  deeds  and 
in  truth.  ’ Whoever  possesses  the  happy 
recollectiop  of  having  seen  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry,  instead  of  ques- 
tioning their  right  to  this  title  so  well  be- 
coming the  lovers  and  dispensers  of  peace, 
will  only  heave  a deep  sigh  for  the  peasants 
of  lands  where  it  is  unknown,  and  exclaim 
with  Dante — 

O thou  northern  site ! bereft 
Indeed,  and  widow’d,  sinee  of  these  deprived.*’f 

Yes,  a Catholic  population  of  its  friars 
may  well  be  ever  joyous.  Their  inter- 
course with  the  poor  is  characterized  by  a 
manner  wHich  no  one  can  mistake  or  mis- 
interpret. For  see  how  they  receive  the 
rustic  group  before  their  gates ; kissing 
the  white  hairs  of  the  old  men,  caressing 
the  children,  catechizing  the  barefooted 
stripling,  with  as  much  care  and  tender- 
ness as  if  he  were  the  son  of  a prince ; 
giving  the  dowry  for  the  maid,  paying  the 
debts  of  the  indigent,  sending  provision  to 
the  house  of  the  infirm,  and  filling  the 
hearts  of  all  with  gladness.  Evidently  the 
strongest  monastic  sympathies  were  with 
the  people,  with  the  majority,  as  was  natu- 
ral. The  Spanish  saying,  “ Viva  la  gente 
morena !"  would  be  a cry  consonant  to 
their  feelings ; for  the  brown  or  sun-burnt 
sons  of  the  poor  were  naturally  most  dear 
to  those  who  wished  to  be  themselves  poor, 
and  to  be  treated  as  the  poor,  .ffilred, 
abbot  of  Rievaulx,  always  styled  himself 
brother  of  the  poor  of  Christ  that  are  in 
Rievaulx;  and  the  poet  who  best  knew 
them,  styles  him  whom  the  angel  from  the 
east  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  living 
God,  “The  glorious  poor  <me  of  Christ.” 
Nevertheless,  the  illustrious  author  of  the 

* Tooron,  Hist  des  Hooi.  lUost.  de  I’Ord.  de 
S.  D.  iii.  23.  f Purg  i. 
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LegisUtion  Primitiye,  in  tracing  to  some 
of  the  religious  orders  the  rise  of  the  de- 
mocratic spirit  which  gained  such  an  un- 
due ascendancy  in  later  times,  ought  not 
to  have  forgotten  that  their  influence  was 
expressly  directed  to  produce  peace  and 
love  between  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety: to  induce  the  poor  to  respect  the 
great  for  conscience  sake,  and  to  beware  of 
judging  them,  or  of  murmuring  against 
the  institution  of  property. 

But  now  retracing  our  steps  to  earlier 
times,  let  us  observe  how  the  mitred  ab- 
bots were  practically  the  poor  man's  friend. 
Let  us  hear  an  instance  recorded  of  St. 
Wandregisile,  abbot  of  Fontanelle. 

••  One  day  as  he  was  going  to  visit  King 
Dagobert,  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
approaching  the  palace,  there  was  a poor 
man  whose  cart  was  overturned  before  the 
i king's  gate.  Many  persons  were  entering 
and  going  out,  but  the  greatest  part  passed 
by  and  scorned  him.  The  man  of  God 
arriving,  saw  the  impiety  which  these  chil- 
I dren  of  insolence  were  committing,  and 
immediately  alighting  from  his  horse,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  poor  man, 
and  they  two  together  set  the  cart  up  again. 
Many  of  those  who  were  present  seeing  him 
I defiled  with  mud,  began  to  laugh  and  to 
insult  him  ; but  he  paid  no  regard  to  them, 
following  with  humility  the  example  of  his 
Master ; for  the  Lord  himself  has  said  in 
the  Gospel,  “If  they  have  called  the  father 
of  the  fkmily  Beelzebub,  what  will  they 
not  call  his  servants  '/"* 

It  would  be  endless  to  commemorate  the 
abbalial  solicitude  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  A few  characteristic 
instances  may  be  added,  however,  to  those 
; we  have  seen  in  a former  book. 

I " He  had  his  hand  always  open  for  the 
poor,”  says  a monk,  speaking  of  Lord 
I William,  the  eleventh  abbot  of  Villars. 

I “ It  is  above  our  simplicity,"  he  adds,  “ to 
describe  how  solicitous  and  benign  he  was. 
We  can  judge  of  the  temperance  and  so- 
briety of  his  table  and  mode  of  life  from 
examining  the  ancient  registrar  in  which 
formerly  all  the  expenses  of  the  abbots  were 
written  down ; for  there  we  find  that  he 
expended  scarcely  twelve  pounds  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year,  and  yet,  though  so 
sparing  in  his  own  food  and  raiment,  thus 
was  he  bountiful.”!  Robert  Champeaux, 
or  Campbell,  abbot  of  Tavistock,  with  the 

* AcU  Sanct.  Ord.  S.  Ben.  ton.  u.  5k8. 
t Hist.  Uon.  ViU.  i.  6.  ap.  Martens,  Thee. 
Anec.  iii. 


consent ofhisconventin  1291,  appropriated 
for  ever  the  whole  profits  arising  from 
an  estate  called  Westlydeton,  granted  two 
years  before  to  his  abbey  by  Sir  Odo  le 
Arcedeakne,  to  the  providing  of  the  poor 
with  clothes  and  shoes ; the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  which  was  made  in  the  cloisters 
on  the  day  of  All-souls.*  We  have  observed 
elsewhere,  that,  above  all  in  times  of  scar- 
city, the  monastic  resources  were  placed  at 
the  disposition  of  the  poor  ; but  what  was, 
perhaps,  most  singular  on  these  occasions 
was,  the  skill  with  which  the  monks  ad- 
ministered to  them.  During  the  long 
pestilence  and  famine  in  France,  from  the 
year  1348  to  1350,  the  historian  of  Soissons 
says,  "that  the  abbey  of  N6tre-Dame  in 
that  city  gave  prodigious  alms,  and  never- 
theless suifered  no  notable  diminution  in 
its  revenues."!  So  general  and  unremitting 
were  the  liberalities  of  the  monks,  that  all 
infringement  of  their  rights  was  felt  to  be 
an  immediate  act  of  oppression  of  the  poor. 
The  English  thus  complained  in  the  time 
of  Henry  'VIII.  of  "the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  and  of  the  consequent  des- 
titution of  the  pooreality  of  the  realm." 
From  that  time,  in  fact,  the  ofllce  of  the 
poor,  whom  St.  Odo,  the  abbot  of  Cluny, 
used  to  call  “ the  porters  of  heaven,"  was 
permitted  to  become  a sinecure,  and  men 
could  only  associate  charity  with  ruins, 
saying  with  him  who  sung  of  Rokeby — 

“ When  yonder  broken  arch  waa  whole, 

'Twas  there  waa  dealt  the  weekly  dole  : 

And  where  yon  tottering  columoa  nod, 

The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. 

So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span  1 
Not  seal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 

Gives  mortal  monuments  a date 
Beyond  the  power  of  time  and  fkts." 

But  the  monks  were  not  content  with 
affording  relief  at  their  own  doors,  or 
sending  assistance  to  the  houses  of  the 
poor.  In  the  annals  of  Corby,  in  Saxony 
we  have  this  significant  notice.  “This 
year,  941,  a sm^I  hospital  was  built  at 
Wisarah  with  a chapel  of  St.  Lazarus,  in 
which  sick,  and  pilgrims,  and  poor  people, 
are  sustained  by  the  monastery.”;  Mura- 
tori,  in  his  dissertation  on  hospitals,  so 
many  of  which  were  founded  by  the  monks, 
acknowledges  that  in  regard  to  such  mani- 
festations of  charity,  our  times  can  hardly 

* Oliver,  Hiatorical  Collectioiu  tel.  to  the  mo- 
nasteries of  Devon. 

t Martin,  ii.  211. 
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be  said  to  equal  those  ages  which  lie  is 
fond  of  designating  as  iron.*  The  monks 
also  studied  with  a singular  acuteness  of 
discrimination  to  provide  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Thus  it  was  Bamaby  of  Temi,  a friar 
minor,  who  first  thought  of  a mount  of 
piety  to  preserve  them  from  usurers.  He 
made  the  experiment  at  Perugia,  which 
succeeded,  and  then  Leo  X.  authorized  the 
institution  which  has  been  so  much  favoured 
by  succeeding  popes.  But  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  monks  in  regard  to  the  poor 
was  far  from  being  confined  to  their  per- 
sonal exertions.  What  they  accomplished 
themselves  was  much ; but  what  they 
taught  and  caused  others  to  perform  was 
still  more  ; for  in  ages  of  faith  the  monastic 
influence  bad,  in  some  measure,  anticipated 
the  future  judgment,  when  the  first  shall 
be  last  and  the  last  first.  The  act  of  St. 
Germain,  when  he  gave  to  a poor  man  who 
asked  alms  the  horse  which  king  Childebert 
had  given  him,  " ayant  plus  chiere,”  as 
say  the  chronicles  of  St.  Denis,  “ la  voix 
du  pauvre  que  le  don  du  roy,”f  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  considering  the  eflect 
which  it  much  have  produced  on  the  public 
mind.  “Amicitia  paupenim,”  says  St. 
Bernard,  " regum  amicos  constituit ; amor 
paupertatis  reges.  You  see  the  dignity  of 
holy  poverty."!  The  monastic  influence 
made  honourable  both  him  who  gave 
and  him  who  received  alms,  even  though 
the  latter  was  the  nruxiv  vavilnuar,  for  he 
too  was  taught  by  monks  as  by  Ratherius, 
that  he  might  be  a good  Christian  if  it 
was  not  sloth  or  avarice,  or  a neglect  of 
the  apostle's  precept,  “ Qui  non  vult  operari 
nec  manducet,"  which  had  made  him  be- 
come a beggar.§  In  modem  times  a race 
like  the  suitore  of  Penelope  has  returned, 
armed  with  the  same  old  pagan  maxims, 
as  in  Homer's  time,  to  justify  their  neglect 
and  abhorrence  of  the  poor;  men  who 
can  tmly  boast,  like  Antinous,  that  no 
poor  mah  ever  hears  their  conversation — 

Ovit  Tiff 

S/wrfpwv  fivdiiv  fetvov  cot  sTatx^r  dicovei.;] 

When  Ulysses  proposes  to  apply  in  the 
disguise  of  a mendicant,  Eumatus  bids 
him  beware  of  the  rich  inmates  of  the 
palace,  and  of  their  well-dressed  pampered 
servants.  In  the  middle  ages  there  would 

• Antiq.  It.  D.  xxzTii. 

t Liv.  lii.  c.  5.  t EptsL  cUi. 

( Pnloquior,  Lib.  i.  | zxi.  291. 


have  been  no  such  young  domestics  to 
revile  one  so  roughly  clad — 

XcoyoXf'qi  tvaXiyKunf  ij&i  yifmfri, 

tTKIJITTOflfPOV. 

The  monk  or  friar  had  been  in  that 
house  teaching  better  things  to  young  and 
old,  having  ever  on  his  tongue  the  line  of 
St.  Columban— 

“ Divitis  opproprinin  genitoa  est  pauperis  in- 
gcM.”' 

Xo  one  would  have  dared,  therefore,  to 
tax  the  poor  wanderer  with  lazine.ss  and 
with  being  good  for  nothing,  or  to  style 
him — 

wra^itf  imi7pXr,  dairuv  amXvfiOjmjpa. 

repulsing  him  for  the  reason  urged  by  the 
proud  Antinous.  that  there  were  already 
near  them  enough  of  insufferable  poor,  the 
disgrace  of  a festivity.  Homer  represents 
the  richest  of  the  suitors  as  the  moat 
insulting.  It  was  Ctesippus,  dd</uona 
ttiin.  trusting  in  his  immense  treasures, 
who  joined  mockery  to  cruelty,  and  was 
the  first  to  assail  the  poor  stranger ; but 
even  the  moat  friendly  and  benign  urge 
the  unreasonableness  of  supposing  that 
any  one  could  be  guilty  of  such  folly  as 
to  invite  a poor  man  to  approach  unless 
he  was  cither  a physician,  or  a maker  of 
spears,  or  a minstrel  who  could  give  plea- 
sure by  his  singing ; and  adds,  that  a poor 
man,  merely  as  lieing  poor,  no  one  would 
ever  think  of  calling  in.f  If  we  look  back 
to  a former  book,  we  shall  see  what  a con- 
trast all  this  presents  to  Catholic  manners 
during  ages  of  faith;  but  here  it  should 
bo  observed,  that  it  is  in  a great  measure 
to  the  monastic  influence  that  this  pro- 
digious change  was  to  bo  ascribed  ; for 
the  monks,  by  their  sermons  and  by  tlicir 
example  taught  rich  men  to  respect  the 
poor,  and  held  up  charitable  men  as  an 
eternal  example ; as  at  the  monastery  of 
Renty  in  Artois,  where,  on  the  festival  of 
St.  Bertoul,  tljp  steward  of  Count  Wpro- 
bert,  who  expended  all  the  revenues  of  the 
estate  of  Renty,  which  his  master  gave 
him,  in  works  of  charity,  one  thousand 
loaves  used  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor 
in  memory  of  his  charitable  administration 
of  the  count's  property.  The  monks  were 
not  afraid  of  displeasing  rich  patrons  by 
placing  before  tbeir  eyes  continually  the 

• S.  Columb.  Carmen,  ap.  Cania.  Lect.  Antiq.  1. 
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wants  of  the  poor.  The  effects  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  great  may  be  estimated 
from  hearing  the  monastic  maxim  which 
Petrus  Sutorus  thus  lays  down : “ To  be 
acquainted  with  a rich  man  is  a talent  for 
which  an  account  must  be  given,  if  it  has 
not  been  employed  in  advising  him  to 
give  alms.”*  In  the  chronicles  of  St. 
Denis  the  monks  complain  that  rich  men 
sometimes  provide  for  themselves  habits 
and  robes  of  feast,  which  cost  as  much  as 
twenty  or  thirty  marks  of  silver ; and  that, 
after  wearing  them  only  five  or  six  days, 
at  the  first  request  they  give  them  to  a 
minstrel ; which,  say  they,  is  lamentable ; 
for  the  price  of  such  a robe  would  nourish 
twenty  or  thirty  poor  persons  for  a year.  Phi- 
lippe Auguste  having  heard  some  monks 
complain  of  this  abuse,  resolved  thenceforth 
to  give  all  his  old  robes  and  vestments  to 
the  poor,  as  an  alms  tliat  would  give  him 
confidence  in  God.+  But  it  was  not  alone 
by  giving  and  inducing  others  to  give  alms 
that  the  monks  proved  their  friendship. 
They  evinced  it  also  by  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  infuse  greater  mildness  into  the 
laws,  which  they  stigmatized  often  as  cruel 
and  unjust.  They  would  not  have  the 
punishment  of  death  inflicted  for  offences 
that  even  still  incur  it  from  our  English 
tribumils.J  Tliey  remind  the  great  that 
with  God  poverty  is  an  excuse  for  crimes 
which  He  declares  to  be  hateful  in  the 
rich.  The  Franciscan,  Diego  Murillo,  re- 
minds the  people  of  Saragossa  that  it  is  a 
rich  man  and  liar  who  is  pronounced  to 
be  hateful  to  God,  to  show  that  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  miseries  and  neces- 
sities of  the  poor.  One  meets  with  coi> 
tinual  proof  too  of  the  care  which  was 
taken  by  abbots  to  abolish  every  evil  custom 
that  had  been  drawn  into  oppression  of 
the  rustics  dwelling  near  them.§  A charter 
of  Gotescalch,  abbot  of  Nonantula,  in  which 
he  grants  lands  and  privileges  to  the  people 
of  Nonantula  in  1058,  begins  with  these 
words:  “Our  omnipotent  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer always  invites  men  to  salvation ; 
therefore  I,  Gotescalch,  humble  abbot  of 
the  monastery  of  St.  Silvester  in  Nonan- 
tula, with  the  counsel  of  the  brethren  of 
this  monastery,  on  account  of  God,  and  for 
the  utility  of  the  said  church,  and  for  the 
remedy  of  our  souls,  provide  to  ordain 
things  good  and  useful  to  all  our  people 
now  and  hereafter  dwelling  in  Nonantula.  ”j| 

• De  Vit.  Carthns.  ii.  t ii.  c.  4. 

t Ad  an.  1186.  X Fet.Bles.deIn8titnt.Epi8c. 
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In  fact,  the  joy  of  the  people,  so  invariably 
evinced  on  the  foundation  of  a new  religious 
house,  arose  in  some  measure,  no  doubt, 
from  their  knowing  that  they  were  to  be 
no  longer  under  the  fisc,  but  under  an 
abbot. 

But  to  return  to  the  influence  of  the 
religious  orders  in  regard  to  the  spiritual 
interests  of  society.  Here  it  is  obvious 
they  could  have  but  few  rivals.  Their 
habits  of  amiable  familiarity  with  the  people, 
and  systematic  condescension  to  men  of 
low  estate,  alone  must  have  given  them 
pre-eminence.  The  Franciscans,  indeed, 
were  expressly  enjoined  to  take  a pleasure 
in  conversing  with  poor  and  mean  persons, 
and  such  as  are  despised  by  the  world.* 

Friar  Francis  of  Soriano,  a celebrated 
preacher  of  the  Capuchins,  used  to  aVoid 
great  cities  and  places  where  he  would 
have  noble  auditors,  and  choose  villages 
and  little  mountain-towns,  and  obscure 
places,  saying  that  he  always  found  more 
fruit  produced  by  the  word  of  God  in  such 
places  than  in  great  towns  and  cities.f 
The  monastic  solicitude  for  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  poor,  is  indicated,  too,  by  j 
material  monuments,  attesting  the  care 
tliey  took  to  furnish  all  places  near  them 
with  proper  objects  to  fill  the  minds  of  the 
illiterate  with  what  their  Saviour  had  done 
for  them,  and  to  excite  the  people  to  the 
practice  of  frequent  >prayer.  Hence  those  , 
crosses  and  stations  and  inscriptions,  which  j 
announce  the  neighbourhood  of  a convent.  1 
“This  year,”  (934,)  say  the  annals  of  Corby 
in  Sa.xony,  “a  little  chapel  bn  the  way- 
side  was  built  in  the  fields  of  Liire,  for 
the  devotion  of  passengers.”!  The  insti- 
tution of  laical  confraternities  for  prayer, 
which  produced  such  fruits  of  piety  among 
the  people,  is  attributed  to  St  Bonaven- 
tura.§  The  country  round  a monastery 
was  never  left  without  spiritual  culture ; 
and  affecting  examples  are  not  wanting  of 
the  devotion  of  the  monks  in  supplying  it. 
Thus  we  read  that  every  morning  a monk 
used  to  be  sent  from  Croyland  to  Spaldyng, 
to  say  mass  for  the  people  there.  It  hap- 
pened once,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Lucy, 
that  very  early  a dreadful  tempest  arose, 
and  the  boat  which  carried  the  monk  was 
lost ; and  the  venerable  man,  by  name  Ma- 
nerius,  and  greatly  religious,  was  drowned 
at  Wodelode.jl 

* Diego  de  Navarre,  les  Chroniques  dea  Mre» 
Min.  Lib.  i.  c.  9.  f Annal.  Capucinorum,  1567. 

I Ap.  Leibnitz,  Script.  Bruna.  iii. 

§ Annal.  Min.  iv. 
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i Matthew  de  Bassio,  first  general  of  the 

‘ Capuchins,  applied  himself  mth  great 
j diligence  to  animate  youth  to  piety.  When 
1 himself  a boy,  it  had  been  his  custom  to 
excite  other  boys  to  praise  our  Lord  ; and 
‘ when  a friar,  and  an  old  man,  this  was 
again  his  favourite  employment  He  es- 
1 tablished  at  Forli  certain  societies  of  boys, 

1 who  assembled  for  instruction  in  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  The  boys  loved  him ; for 
' he  used  to  make  them  little  presents,  so 
that  they  used  to  follow  him  in  troops 
whenever  he  went  out  through  the  fields 
1 or  villages.  Having  preached  once  to  a 
1 crowd  of  boys  in  a field  near  Senigaglia, 
and  seeing  them  exhausted  with  heat  and 
tliirst,  he  begged  a pitcher  of  wine  from  a 
1 woman  ; and  it  seemed  as  if  each  boy  was 
1 able  to  have  a drink  from  it.  At  first  this 
institution  of  boys  was  laughed  at,  for  this 
was  in  1552  ; but  when  the  good  effects 

■ were  felt,  the  people  became  of  a different 
1 opinion.  On  the  festival  of  the  Ascension, 

! he  led  a multitude  of  them  to  the  top  of  a 
i h i gh  h il  1 , and  preach  cd  to  them  in  few  words. 
1 “On  this  day,"  said  he,  “the  Lord  Jesus 

ascended  up  to  heaven,  that  he  might  bless 

■ us  from  heaven.  Above, — above  is  para- 
dise, where  our  Jesus  dwelleth.  1 will 

j serve  the  world  no  more  : 1 will  rise  with 
1 Jesus;  Jesus  is  my  love,  my  inheritance, 

1 and  the  God  of  my  heart."*  The  few 
words  of  such  a monk,  coming  from  a peace- 
ful breast  full  of  truth,  produced  effects 
prodigious  and  durable.  Nor  can  one  won- 
! der  at  it ; since,  independently  of  every 
thing  else,  few  could  be  insensible  to  that 
attraction  of  the  uncommon,  that  influence 
of  the  solitude  which  encompassi-d  the 
monk,  coming  forth  from  his  impenetra- 
ble retreat  as  from  a sanctuary  of  peace, 
to  speak  to  the  multitude  with  the  courage 
and  independence  of  a celestial  messenger. 
Wherever  he  appeared,  discord  and  enmi- 
ties, rivalries  and  heart-burnings,  gave  way. 
as  if  by  a secret  charm  ; and  devout  people 
would  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  pick  up 
some  thread  from  the  hem  of  his  habit. 

The  crowd  that  followed  St.  Vincent 
Ferrier,  to  receive  his  benediction  after 
preaching  to  them  on  Good  Friday,  at 
Tortosa,  was  so  great  that  the  bridge  of 
boats  sunk  under  the  weight  but  no  one 
perished.!  “Experience  proves,"  says  a 
monastic  writer,  “ that  those  who  despise 
this  world  are  the  objects  of  love : for 

1 * Hist.  Croylandena.  Rer.  Ang.  Script,  ad  an. 

t 1552. 

1 t Tooion,  Hiat.  dea  Hom.  Illuat  de  TOrd.  de 
S.  D.  V. 

humble  men  are  no  offence  to  any  one ; 
and,  therefore,  much  peace  and  charity 
accrues : for  the  humble  heart  has  an  in- 
vincible power  over  human  wickedness ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  humble  monks  in 
cloisters  are  so  loved  by  all  men."*  W'hen 
St.  Serein,  after  passing  the  Alps,  had 
returned  to  his  little  monastery  in  France, 
all  the  neighbouring  country  was  filled  with 
joy,  which  the  people  testified  by  hastening 
to  visit  him,  and  lighting  fires  on  the 
night  of  his  arrival.!  W'hen  an  abbot  of 
Cluny  died,  it  was  always  necessary,  for 
some  days  after,  to  admit  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  country,  who  tlrither 
flocked  to  kiss  his  feet  and  his  vestmcnts.l 
When  the  people  of  the  town  knew  of  the 
death  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  they 
flocked  in  such  multitudes  to  the  monas- 
tery where  his  body  lay,  that  there  was 
danger  of  its  being  injured  by  the  press. 
What  true  honours  were  these  ! Tlrerefore 
Cardan  the  philosopher  says,  that  if  you 
desire  durable  glory,  there  is  no  need 
either  of  riches  or  of  the  favour  of  princes. 
Witness  Benedict,  Francis,  Bernard,  Do- 
minic, Albert,  Thomas,  Bonaventure,  and 
Bruno,  not  alone  poor,  but  mendicants.§ 
Such  was,  as  the  unhappy  poet  too  acknow- 
ledges,— 

" The  glorious  doom  of  those  who  struggled  to 
keep  alive 

The  lamp  of  hope  o'er  man's  bewilder'd  lot.'' 

But  it  was  not  alone  over  the  poor  that 
the  peaceful  influence  of  the  monks  ex- 
tended. Charlemagne  loved  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis  more  than  the  city  of  Paris.  The 
monks  of  St.  Gall  nsed  alvrays  to  style  him 
“our  Charles," — so  familiar  was  he  with 
their  community .(|  There  were  few  monas- 
teries which  did  not  possess  some  hooded 
tnan  whom  the  great  and  powerful  of  the 
world  venerated,  so  as  to  desire  to  serve 
him  with  their  own  hands, — as  did  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Maximus,  waiting  on  1 
St.  Martin,  ministering  as  Martha  while  1 
listening  as  Mary  .IT  “He  knew  how  to  1 
accommodate  himself,  and  condescend  to 
all  men,"  says  the  chronicler,  speaking  of  ! 
Charles,  the  eighth  abbot  of  Villars  in  the 
seventh  century ; “ so  that  he  converted 
from  the  vain  conversation  of  the  world 
both  nobles  and  plebeians.  An  eminent 

* Joans  Jean.  Instruct.  Novitiorum. 

t DesguerroLs,  Hist,  du  Dioedse  da  Troyes,  161. 

t Bibliothec.  Clun. 

\ De  Utilitat.ex  Advers.  Capiend.  Lib.  iiL  c.  2. 

II  Eckebard,  Min.  de  Vita  Kotkeri,  c.  29. 
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grace  did  God  confer  upon  him,  causing 
Um  to  be  so  beloved  by  great  and  small,  by 
princes  of  the  earth  and  their  subjects ; 
for  princes  wished  him  to  be  present  in 
their  councils,  though  he  never  attempted 
to  further  their  interests  whenever  any 
thing  was  to  be  done  contrary  to  God  and 
to  the  honour  of  holy  religion."* 

Of  SL  Maiolus,  the  fourth  abbot  of  Cluny, 
we  read  as  follows  ; “ He  was  dear  to  G(^ 
and  to  men.  Many  Catholics  and  hon- 
ourable clerks,  holy  monks  and  reverend 
abbots,  venerated  him  as  a father ; bishops 
treated  him  as  a most  dear  brother;  by 
emperors  and  empresses,  by  kings  and 
princes  of  the  world,  he  was  called  ■ lord 
and  be  was  honoured  by*  pontiffs  of  the 
apostolic  seat.  The  great  Ctssar  Otho 
loved  him  from  his  heart.  The  wife  of 
the  same  emperor,  Adelaide,  loved  him 
with  a sincere  and  devout  charity.  Their 
son,  the  Emperor  Otho,  loved  him  with 
bumble  devotion.  Chuonradus,  the  noble 
and  pacific  brother  of  the  same  empress, 
loved  him  equally.  The  more  they  tebeld 
his  face,  the  more  they  increased  in  his 
love.  What  shall  I say  of  the  most  noble 
Henry,  duke  of  Burgundy  1 What  of  Lam- 
bert. the  most  illustrious  and  noble  count  1 
What  of  William,  what  of  Richard,  the 
brave  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Normandy ! 
What  of  the  It^an  princes  and  mar- 
quisses ! — Thus  was  he  magnified  and 
glorified  by  the  Lord  in  the  sight  of  kings, 
and  before  all  the  people.”!  *^f  Erluin, 
abbot  of  Gemblou,  it  is  recorded  that 
“many  who  were  high  in  secular  power 
judged  him  worthy  of  their  friendship,  on 
account  of  the  reverence  of  sanctity  which 
shone  forth  in  him.”l 

“One  asks,”  says  William  of  Jumiege, 
describing  Boson,  abbot  of  Bee,  “ whether 
he  became  so  illustrious,  in  consequence 
of  his  great  ability  for  temporal  affairs 
and  for  those  of  religion,  or  of  his  exem- 
piary  subnrisnion  to  ^e  laws  of  the  monas- 
tic Ufo ; for  many  powerful  men,  shining 
in  the  dignities  of  the  world,  or  in  those 
of  the  church,  lived  in  intimate  familiarity 
with  him ; respecting  him  as  a father, 
fearing  him  as  a preceptor,  and  loving  him 
as  a brother  or  a son.'^ 

“Our  Prior  Nicholas,"  says  a chronicler 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  “had  such  grace 
from  the  Lord  that  every  one  kived  him. 
The  count  and  countess  idways  desired  his 

* Hist.  Hon.  Villar.  sp.  Maitcnc,  Thes.  Anec. 
iii.  i Bibliothec.  Cluniscens. ' 

! De  Gestis  Abb.  Gemb.  ap.  Dachar.  Spici- 
leg.  vi.  i Lib.  vUL  c.  24. 


company ; so  that  when  they  walked  forth 
they  did  not  wish  to  have  a band  of  jesters 
and  actors  to  amuse  them ; but,  sending 
for  the  prior,  they  made  themselves  glad 
with  listening  to  bis  sweet  talk."* 

Conrad  I.,  who,  by  the  advice  of  SL 
Bernard,  was  elected  abbot  of  Fulda,  was 
the  perpetual  companion  of  the  Emperor 
Lothaire,  on  his  journeys  through  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Campania,  and  Apulia.f 

The  influence  of  the  monks  was  ex- 
tended also,  by  means  of  their  occasional 
perambulations  through  the  country,  which 
they  always  took  care  to  make  subservient 
to  the  go<^  of  those  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact,  an  end  which  was  not  difficult 
to  obtain;  “for,”  as  Pope  Pius  II.  said  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  “no  one  could 
approach  them  without  departing  better 
than  when  they  went  to  them.”  Most 
beautiful  is  that  passage  in  the  life  of 
Bourdoise,  where  he  describes  the  myste- 
rious and  indelible  impression  he  received 
in  his  youth  on  a journey,  when,  arriving 
where  the  roads  of  Laon  and  of  Paris 
separate,  he  met  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  two  friars  of  the  order  of  St 
Dominic,  who  seemed  to  him  like  angels, 
so  heavenly  was  their  discourse  as  they 
walked  by  his  side.  They  soon  parted; 
and  he  never  saw  them  ^terwards ; but 
during  that  conversation  they  gave  him  an 
advice,  of  which  he  used  to  speak  to  his 
dearest  friends  with  great  resene,  as  if  be 
feared  to  reveal  it;  such  a mysterious  im- 
pression did  it  leave  upon  his  soul.j  These 
journeys  were  instrumental  to  the  forma- 
tion of  that  familiarity  with  the  great  which 
contributed  so  much  to  extend  the  pacific 
influence  of  the  cloister. 

Many  Custelloins  had  chambers  in  their 
castles,  which  they  used  to  call  the  cham- 
bers of  the  Minors,  so  accustomed  were 
they  to  receive  friars.  Of  the  close  inti- 
macy in  which  many  monks  and  friars 
lived  with  princes,  there  are  curious  in- 
stances related.!  John,  duke  of  Brittany, 
had  brother  Peter  Lenct  in  his  council, 
and  Francis,  count  de  Montfort,  had  always 
with  him  another  Minor.  Henry  VI.  of 
England  obtained  permission  to  have  four 
Minors  always  in  his  palace,  and  in  1 44 1 
many  great  men  had  similar  permission 
granted  to  them.jj  Matthew  de  Bassio  and 
his  companions,  who  were  the  first  to 

* Hist.  Monast.  Viconienais,  ap.  Mattene,  VeL 
Script,  vi. 
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revive  the  ancient  hood  of  St.  Francis, 
and  to  return  to  the  strict  practice  of  his 
rule,  being  received  into  the  palace  of  John, 
duke  of  Camerino,  whose  wife  was  their 
great  protectress,  we  read  that  every  day 
&ey  celebrated  mas-s  in  the  chapel  of  the 
palace : and  that  it  was  with  such  gravity 
and  devotion,  that  all  who  assisted  were 
elevated  to  contemplation.  The  palace 
itself  was  to  them  a desert,  in  wliich,  re- 
mote from  all  tumult  secular  affairs, 
they  contemplated  Ood : so  carefully  did 
they  avoid  the  sight  and  conversation  of 
the  courtiers,  that  no  one  ever  saw  them, 
excepting  at  mass.* 

The  influence  of  such  guests  may  bo 
easily  conceived.  I n general,  when  monks 
addressed  themselves  to  the  great,  their 
object  was  to  give  them  religious  counsel 
or  consolation.  Thus  the  Abbot  John 
sends  a little  book  of  prayers,  compiled 
from  the  fathers,  as  a present  to  the 
widowed  Empress  Agnes,  and  addresses 
her  in  these  terms  in  the  prologue. 

“Accept  then,  0 pious  soul,  excellent 
exemplar  of  holy  widowhood,  the  little  work 
of  flowers  which  you  sought  from  me,  in 
which  you  will  find  sweet  words  of  celes- 
tial contemplation,  which  are  to  be  read 
with  reverence,  and  to  be  meditated  on 
with  due  fear,  lest,  perchance,  he  who 
should  approach  lukewarm  and  indevout, 
might  bo  condemned  of  temerity.  For 
you  must  know  that  the  reading  of  this 
book  is  especially  for  those  who  do  not  suf- 
fer their  minds  to  be  darkened  by  earthly 
concupiscence.  But  when  these  arc  read 
with  tears  and  great  devotion,  then  tlie 
mild  reader  tastes  on  the  palate  of  his  heart, 
the  sweetness  which  was  hidden  within. 
It  being  so  then  let  not  the  proud  and 
fastidious  mind  presume  to  touch  the  se- 
cret and  sublime  words  of  the  divine  lan- 
guage, lest  it  should  fall  into  error,  for 
light  cannot  be  seen  when  the  eyes  are 
blinded.  But  for  you  wbo  converse  well 
in  this  life  of  action,  it  is  just  that  you 
should  take  here  the  wings  of  contempla- 
tion, and  flying  on  high,  draw  from  the 
fountain  of  supernal  sweetness.  St.  John, 
the  last  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  the 
brethren  who  are  with  me,  salute  your 
beatitude  in  Christ,  pious  mother  of  the 
poor,  and  noble  ornament  of  widews. 
Farewell."t 

It  is  a curious  fact,  which  ought  not  to 
escape  observation,  that  science  itself  owes 

* Ann.  Ctpacinonni,  I&37. 

t Ap.  Pez.  Thet.  AnecdoL  tom.  iii.  p.  111. 


much  to  the  influence  arising  from  the 
monastic  intercourse  with  the  great.  The 
learned  geometricians  of  Spain  and  of  all 
Europe,  laughed  at  the  project  of  Colum- 
bus, while  a poor  Franciscan  friar,  John 
Perezio  de  Marchina,  guardian  of  the  con- 
vent of  Arabida,  a few  paces  distant  from 
the  town  of  Palos  de  Moguet,  alone  judged 
otherwise,  encouraged  him,  and  gave  him  | 
letters  to  the  queen  ; and  had  it  not  been 
for  this  friar,  and  his  friend,  a Dominican, 
Diego  Deza,  confessor  of  the  king  of  Cas- 
tille,  who  recognising  the  merit  of  the  ap- 
plicant, obtained  from  the  king  tlic  three 
ships  in  1491,  Columbus  would  have  been 
obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise.*  On 
his  return,  he  took  Franciscans  with  him, 
who  were  the  first  to  announce  the  gospel 
in  the  new  world.  This  John  Perez  de 
Marchina  accompanied  Columbus  in  his 
second  voyage,  and  on  landing  in  the  island 
of  Hispaniola,  he  constructed  a hut,  in 
which,  after  saying  the  first  mass  that  new 
world  ever  witnessed,  he  placed  the  holy 
Eucharist.  This  was  the  first  church  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  second  he  built  in 
the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  both  of  which 
Columbus,  to  show  his  love  and  gratitude 
to  the  Franciscans,  afterwards  rebuilt  with 
polished  stone  in  a sumptuous  manner.f 

Here  one  might  speak  of  the  prodigious 
exertions  of  the  Dominicans  in  behalf  of  i 
peace  and  mercy,  while  protecting  the  | 
Indians,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  ' 
to  pursue  this  theme,  which  would  lead  us  \ 
nearer  to  the  manners  of  later  ages.  The  | 
choice  of  monks  by  princes,  as  their  spiri- 
tual directors,  was  productive,  no  doubt, 
of  great  results.  Thieri,  king  of  France,  I 
had  for  confessor,  Ausbert,  abbot  of  Fon-  i 
tenellc,  in  683 ; Charles  Martel  had  for  | 
confessor,  Martin,  a monk  of  Corby ; Count 
Walbert  had  St  Berlin,  of  Sisthiu ; 
Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  had  the  ab- 
bot of  St.  Peter,  of  Chartres  : the  Emperor 
Otho  HI.  confessed-to  St  Romuald;  and 
the  Empress  Agnes  had  the  blessed  Peter 
Damian  for  spiritual  director ; Henry  III. 
of  England,  had  for  his  confessor,  John  of 
Darlington,  a Dominican  of  great  sanctity 
and  erudition.!  We  must  remember,  that 
the  relation  between  kings  and  princes, 
in  ages  of  faith,  and  their  confessors,  was 
not  exactly  what  might  be  supposed,  if  we 
were  only  to  judge  from  the  conduct  of 
some  sceptical  Cafliolics  at  the  present  day, 
who  live  only  for  themselves,  without  either 

* Wadding,  xv.  Tonron,  iii.  34. 
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praise  or  blamo.  "The  honour  St.  Louis  In  fine,  the  monasteries  possessed  the 
showed  his  confessors  was  such,"  say  the  natural  influence  of  all  great  properties 
chronicles,  “that  when  he  used  to  he  sit-  which  brought  with  tliem  powerful  con- 
ting  in  their  presence,  if  any  window  or  nections  and  honours.  When  abbots  were 
door  hapj)oneJ  to  fly  open  or  shut  by  the  j princes  of  the  empire,  and  peers  of  par- 
force  of  the  wind,  he  used  to  ri.se  and  shut  i liament,  when  abbeys  had  for  their  protec- 
it  gently,  or  place  it  so,  that  it  should  ! tors  and  stewards  such  men  as  the  counts 
make  no  more  noise  to  disturb  them."*  of  Hapsburg,  RapperschwiI,  Werdenberg, 

Some  modem  historians  have  the  can-  and  Toggenburg,  who  were  bound  by  those 

dour  to  acknowledge  the  immense  moral  offices  to  defend  the  abbey  of  Einsiedelin,* 

benefit  which  the  world  derived  from  when  even  the  superiors  of  mendicants,  os 

having  kings  thus  in  contact  with  the  those  of  the  Franciscans,  were  grandees 

monastic  action.  "Witness,"  says  Michelet,  of  Spain, f when  kings,  as  Henry  and  San- 

“Ijouis-Ie-Debonnaire  and  Louis  IX.,  edu-  cho,  of  Castille,  were  so  aflectionate  to  the 

cated  by  monks,  living  with  monks,  govern-  same  order,  that  the  one  surrounded  the 

ed  by  monks : and  were  tliere  ever  men  royal  arms  with  the  cord  of  St  Francis,; 

more  profoundly  impressed  with  a desire  and  the  other  desired  that  he  might  be 

of  performing  all  the  duties  of  their  state  huried  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Toledo,  wear- 

with  a clear  conscience?  What  profound  ing  the  habit  of  a Franciscan,§  it  is  clear 

justice  characterised  their  actions !"  “ It  that  the  pacific  must  have  been  also  in  a 

may  be  asked,”  says  St.  Bonaventura,  temporal  sense,  very  influential  men,  en- 

"wby  do  monks  and  friars  honour  rich  joying  a position  in  the  state  which  gave 

men  morn  than  poor,  serving  them  more  them  means  of  imparting  a direction  to 

promptly  in  confessions  and  other  things  ? the  spirit  of  the  whole  community.  Ac- 

God  has  care  of  all  men  alike,  therefore  cordingly,  their  labours  and  plans  were 

we  ought  certainly  to  love  all  men  alike,  those  of  men  conscious  of  their  own  power ; 

and  seek  with  equal  solicitude,  to  promote  but  what  could  be  more  magnificent  or 

the  salvation  of  rich  and  poor,  according  more  noble  than  their  projects?  Cluny, 

to  their  respective  wants.  If  the  poor  that  immense  confederation,  demanded  the 

man  be  better  than  the  rich,  we  should  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections.  Citeaux 

love  him  more,  and  yet  we  must  honour  gave  to  the  defence  of  Christendom  that 

the  rich  more  for  four  reasons.  First,  be-  wondrous  and  sudden  creation,  the  mili- 

cause  God  in  this  world  has  given  pre-  taiy  orders.  When  was  influence  more 

eminence  to  the  rich  and  powerful ; and,  gloriously  employed  ? Truly  it  was  well 

therefore  we  conform  to  his  ordination  in  for  the  social  order,  and  the  happiness  of 

honouring  them  so  far  as  relates  to  this  the  world,  that  the  ignorant  should  be 

order.  Secondly,  because  of  the  infirmity  excited  by  the  external  display  of  power  to 

of  the  rich  : who  if  they  are  not  honoured,  ] respect  men  who  entertained  and  realized 
grow  indignant,  and  so  become  more  infirm  such  views,  to  whom  the  wise  and  learned 

and  worse,  and  a burden  to  us  and  other  I were  constantly  repairing  for  advice  in  all 
I poor.  Whereas  we  ought  not  to  bo  a ; their  proceedings,  whom  theologians,  juris- 
; scandal  to  the  weak,  and  a cause  of  their  ' consults,  physicians,  philosophers,  histo- 
I becoming  weaker  still ; but  should  rather  rians,  orators,  poets,  and  professors  of  all 

provoke  them  to  good.  Thirdly,  because  noble  arts  were  extolling  as  the  most  vir- 

a greater  utility  results  from  the  correction  tuous  of  the  human  race,{{  and  addressing 

of  one  rich  man  tlian  of  many  poor ; for  a in  words  like  those  of  Plato  to  i£schylus. 

rich  man's  conversion  is  of  advantage  to 

many  in  several  respects.  Fourthly,  since  X"P*‘’ 

we  receive  more  corporal  support  from  the  Kal  owff  miXu'  i/impar 

rich,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  repay  rwfuuc  ayaSait,  sal  naitnom 

them  spiritually.  Besides,  the  affairs  of  Toit  am^ravc  iroXXol  If  dirui — If 

the  poor  are  more  easily  expedited,  because 

they  are  not  bound  by  so  many  ties,  or  • Tschudi  EinsiedliKlu  Cbronik. 
involved  in  so  many  perplexities  which  t Aonal.  Min.  tom.  zvi. 
require  counsel  oftener."!  j Id-  tom.  ix.  1407. 

* Chroniqnes  de  St  Denis  ad  1256.  P Pet.  Sntorot  de  Vet.  Caithaa.  Lib.  ii.  t 

f S.  Bonavent.  Deteminationes  Qaestionum  iii,  2. 
circa  Begulam  S.  Franciaci,  c.  23.  1 Rana,  1525. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


EAR  upon  the  close  of  our 
,1  sojourn  in  this  house  of 
blessed  peace,  it  may  seem 
late  to  ask  now  why  such 
riches  were  bestowed  on 
ffloMsteries,  since  that  is 
j question  to  which  ereiy 
thing  we  hare  seen  and  beard  under  its 
roof  must  hare  supplied  a sufBcient  answer. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  well  to  return  once 
more  to  the  treasury,  to  cast  a glance  over 
the  old  charters  and  diplomas,  with  a view 
to  this  specific  object ; for  there  is  much  to 
learn  from  them ; they  will  enable  us,  as 
it  were,  to  hear  the  reply  of  the  founders 
and  benefactors,  who  can  best  explain  their 
own  motives  ; and  the  result  will  not  prove 
irrelevant  matter  to  insert  in  a history  of 
these  pacific  institutions. 

The  Roman  pagan  laws  prohibited  the 
bequest  of  property  to  communities,  or  to 
any  sort  of  collegiate  bodies,  and  allowed 
only  of  legacies  to  individuals.  These  laws 
were  formerly  abrogated  by  Constantine, 
but,  in  fact,  the  giving  of  estates  to  the 
Church  had  been  a practioe  of  the  first 
Christians,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
“The  pagans,”  as  an  old  Spanish  writer 
observea,  “spent  their  riches  in  erectiqg 
baths,  oolosscums,  pyramids,  arxdies,  and 
those  insane  edifices  which  antiqui^  cele- 
brated. Christiaaa  rmsed  monasteries, 
hospitals,  colleges,  and  cathedrals.”* 

“Gold,”  said  Colambus,  “is  an  excel- 
lent thing.  With  gold  one  can  do  every 
thing — can  even  cause  souls  to  gain  para- 
dise.”! He  allnded  to  such  foundations, 
so  rich  were  the  returns  to  heaven  from 
the  cloister.  Not  liohes,  then,  bat  the 
abuse  of  riches  are  a blemish  to  the 
Church,  as  John  Polmar  said,  in  his  speech 
before  the  council  of  Basilea;  and  even 
the  state,  so  far  from  suffering  by  the 
wealth  of  religious  communities,  as  John 

■ De  Academiis  et  Doctis  Viris  Hiapsn.  Msr- 
lat.  Alfonsi  Gaisin  Picf. 

i Lett,  to  Ferd.  and  Isab.  Navaiette  Hist  iii. 
152. 


Marianat  seems  inclined  to  grant,  gains 
from  them  in  every  respect  prodigiously. 
As  for  these  institutions  in  particular,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  mona-steries  had  not 
been  well  endowed,  their  inhabitants  could 
not  have  fulfilled  their  mission,  in  regard 
to  the  interests  eitlier  of  religion,  of  charity, 
or  of  learning ; and  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  at  the  present  day  in  Spain,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  wealth  of  the  monasteries 
was  not  a subject  of  regret  to  the  district 
in  which  they  were  placed,  when  every 
peasant  knew  what  was  the  life  of  absti- 
nence, which  was  led  within  their  walls ; 
while  the  poor  had  a right  to  profit  by  the 
endowments,  either  in  receiving  relief  or 
in  sharing  the  cells  of  the  monb,  if  tliey 
chose,  like  them,  to  renounce  the  world.* 
We  need  not  cite  many  instances  to  prove 
the  liberality  of  kings,  nobles,  and  people 
towards  the  religious  orders  in  ages  of 
faith.  Its  mode  of  communication  was 
often  singular.  Clovis  gave  to  John,  abbot 
of  Reomans  in  Rurgundy,  as  much  land 
as  he  could  ride  round  on  his  ass  in  one 
day ; to  St.  Remi  he  gave  as  much  as  the 
holy  man  could  ride  round  on  his  ass, 
while  he  took  his  meridien.  "How  long 
and  how  wide  is  the  tract  you  give  me  ?” 
asked  St.  Florent  to  Dogobert ; who  re- 
plied, “All  that  you  can  ride  round  on 
your  little  ass,  while  I am  bathing  and 
putting  on  my  clothes.”  Louis-le-Debon- 
naire  built  and  repaired  twenty-six  monas- 
teries, which  are  named  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  his  life.f  During  the  govern- 
ment of  William  in  Normandy  seventeen 
monasteries  of  monks  and  six  of  nuns 
were  built  and  sumptuously  provided  with 
all  things  necessary  for  the  pompous  cele- 
bration o(  divine  worship  every  day.)  Duke 
Richard  built  the  abbeys  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Ouen  at  Rouen,  and  another  on  the 
hill  in  honour  of  St  Michael.  King 
Henry,  the  husband  of  Matilda,  who  built 
so  many  abbeys,  insisted  on  constructing, 

* HeaningMii’a  Campaign. 
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with  his  own  hands,  the  dormitory  for  the 
monks  of  Tours.*  Orderic  Vitalis  says 
that  the  barons  of  Normandy  imitated  tlie 
pious  liberality  of  their  princes,  in  making 
holy  foundations  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 
"There  was  no  powerful  man  who  would  not 
hare  deemed  himself  worthy  of  derision  and 
of  contempt,  if  he  did  not  entertain  suitably 
in  his  domains,  clerks  or  monks,  to  form 
the  host  of  God.”f  The  same  feeling  is 
ascribed  by  a monk  of  Mount-Cassino 
to  Count  Roger ; for  when  he  came  in 
possession  of  all  Sicily,  we  are  told  that  he 
saw  in  one  place  " most  grandiose  palaces 
of  Sarassins,  amongst  which  the  church  of 
St  Maty  appeared  like  a cabin ; and  the 
count  sighed  that  the  palaces  of  the  Saris- 
sins  should  be  so  high,  and  the  court  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  so  low.  So  he  ordered  it  to 
be  rebuilt  on  a noble  scale,  giving  much 
money  to  purchase  marble  and  cut  stones.”! 

I repeat  it  such  details  might  be  inter- 
minable. Who  could  enumerate  all  the 
noblemen  who  gave  towns,  and  forests,  and 
chases,  and  mills,  and  rivers,  and  riches, 
and  themselves  and  their  sons  to  the  mo- 
nasteries and  churches  of  God  in  the  diocese 
of  Salzburg  alone  ?§  The  donations  of  one 
individual  would  often  be  too  multiplied  for 
enumeration  here.  Sir  William  Vavasour 
of  Haslewood,  in  tlie  thirteenth  century, 
besides  legacies,  not  only  to  the  poor  of  the 
district  and  to  his  friends,  leaves  to  the 
F riars  Preachers  of  York  five  marks ; to 
the  Friars  Minor  of  the  same  city  five 
marks ; to  the  Augustiuians  of  the  same 
city  forty  shillings  ; to  the  monks  of  Mount 
Carmel  forty  ; to  the  Preaching  Friars  of 
Beverley  forty  ; to  the  Friars  Minor  of 
Pontefract  six  marks  ; to  the  Friars  Minor 
of  Beverley  forty  sliillings ; to  the  Domini-  | 
cans  of  Scarborough  forty  ; to  the  Francis- 
cans of  the  same  place  forty ; to  the 
Dominicans  ofYarm  forty;  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans of  Richmond  forty ; to  the  F rancis- 
cans  of  Doncaster  forty ; totheAugustinians 
of  Tykhill  forty  ; to  the  nuns  of  Sinningth- 
waite  ten  marks  ; to  the  nuns  of  Apleton, 
Munketon,  8L  Clement's  Y'ork,  Arthington, 
Essfaold,  Kirkeleys,  Wilberforce,  each  con- 
vent forty  shillings.  “Giroie  de  Couisc- 
ranlt,”  says  William  of  Jumiegc,  “possessed 
nobility,  lands,  and  riches,  and  did  not 
the  less  love  God,  who  gave  Him  all  these 
goods ; honouring  His  ministers,  and 
building  six  churches.'H  Rudolph,  count 

• Will,  of  Jmnilge,  viiL  32. 
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of  Rappcrschwil,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a 
devout  and  valiant  knight,  has  immortalized 
his  name  in  the  monastic  records,  not  only 
by  his  defending  the  rights  of  the  abbeys 
of  Einsiedelin  and  of  St.  Gall,  but  also  by 
his  immense  donations  to  those  of  Fax, 
Pfeifers,  Ruti,  St.  Gall,  Bollingen,  and 
Warmspach.  In  fact,  many  families  owe 
tlieir  earliest  titles  to  such  acts.  'J'he 
Abbe  Lehmuf  says,  in  his  history  of  the 
diocese  of  Paris,  "That  the  names  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  Chauvry  have  been  chiefly 
transmitted  to  us  by  means  of  tbeir  donar 
tions  to  some  neighbouring  monastery.”* 

The  gifts  of  tliese  ancient  benefactors, 
even  when  of  little  intrinsic  value,  indicate 
no  less  an  affectionate  attention  to  the 
peculiar  wants  of  the  monks.  Thus, 
Hugues,  viscount  of  Meaux,  gives  to  one 
monastery  a part  of  the  dead  wood  in  the 
forest  which  belongs  to  his  castle.  Philip, 
count  of  Flanders,  gives  to  tlie  monks  of 
Clairvaux,  two  sacks  of  dry  peas  every  year. 
William  of  Breteuil  gives  to  the  monks  of 
Ouebe  one  hundred  sous,  to  purchase  fish 
every  year  at  tlie  beginning  of  Lent.f 
“Every  where,  I remark,"  says  Mouteil, 
“that  in  rich  and  pious  houses,  the  best 
dish  on  the  table  is  sent  to  the  Capuchins.”; 
We  often  hear  of  the  donations  of  the 
barons  on  setting  out  for  Palestine,  which 
testified  how  much  they  valued  the  monks 
on  theirestates ; but  we  should  be  reminded 
also,  that  the  same  disposition  urged  them 
to  perform  every  good  work,  and  in  parti- 
cular to  promote  the  freedom  of  the  people. 
Thus.  Philip,  count  of  Flanders,  on  this 
occasion,  while  making  donations  to  the 
monks  of  Clairvaux,  with  the  same  pen 
was  confirming  the  customs  of  the  citizens 
of  Arras  ; as  if  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
confer  favours  on  the  monks  without  also 
extending  them  to  the  people,  to  whom 
they  were  such  true  and  constant  friends. 

The  accounts  of  expenditure  made  by 
the  provost  of  municipalities  in  the  middle 
ago,  evince  the  same  generosity  to  monks. 
Thus  in  the  reign  of  Philippe-Auguste,  in 
the  records  of  Orleans,  we  read  of  a certain 
sum  having  been  given  to  the  monks,  and 
then  conjoined  with  this  notice,  there 
is  an  entry  made  of  the  money  which  was 
laid  out  in  repairing  the  city  walls ; os  if 
the  magistrates  vrisbed  to  indicate  their 
solicitude  to  defend  the  citizens  by  prayers 
as  well  as  arms.  In  1308,  during  a scarcity 
in  Dublin,  the  prior  of  ChrisLChurch, 

• Tom.  iv.  t Order.  Vit  v. 
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desiring  to  pnrcbase  com,  sent  to  John  le 
Decer,  MaVor  of  the  city,  a pledge  of 
plate,  to  the  ralue  of  forty  pounds,  which 
that  magistrate  immediately  returned,  with 
a present  of  twenty  barrels  of  coni.  In 
1283  the  priory  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  in 
that  city,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
along  with  the  street  in  which  it  stood,  the 
citizens  agreed  to  make  a collection  for  re- 
pairing it,  before  they  would  rebuild  their 
own  dwellings,  which  had  suffered  in  the 
conflagration.  From  the  thirteenth  centuiy, 
when  they  arose,  the  Mendicant  orders  ex- 
perienced that  the  old  liberality  in  this 
respect  was  not  exhausted.  What  genero- 
sity and  zeal  were  evinced  by  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  plain  of  Spoleto,  Penigiu,  Foligno, 
and  Assisi  to  St.  Francis  and  his  brethren 
coming  to  them  with  their  horses,  mules, 
and  waggons  loaded  with  bread,  wine,  oil, 
cheese,  flesh,  fowl,  eggs,  butter,  ponltiy, 
linen,  cloth,  and  whatever  they  could  want ! 
Then  one  might  have  seen  knights  and 
other  lords  spreading  their  own  mantles  on 
the  ground,  to  honour  these  poor  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Every  landlord  desired  to  erect  a 
convent  for  them  on  his  estate:  princes 
expended  their  treasures  in  multiplying 
them.  The  Empress  Ann,  wife  of  the  Em- 
peror Matthias,  founded  four  convents  of 
Capuchins,  at  Steyer,  Regensburg,  Bud- 
weiss,  and  Vienna.*  How  far,  it  may  be 
asked,  were  the  religious  orders  active  in 
promoting  this  spirit  throughout  the  world  P 
Modem  writers  would  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  the  monks  were  ever  craving  after 
donations,  and  that  liberality  to  their  order 
cancelled  every  crime  in  their  judgment  of 
the  donor's  character ; but  they  know  little 
of  the  middle  ages  who  suffer  themselves  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  such  representations. 

The  monastic  spirit  in  this  respect  breathes 
iu  the  peaceful  but  magnanimous  reply  of 
Ouitmond,  monk  of  the  abbey  of  the  cross 
of  St.  Leufroy  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
on  being  invited  by  him  to  repair  to  England 
for  promotion,  “ I leave  the  spoils  of  Eng- 
land,” said  the  monk,  “to  the  lovers  of  this 
world ; I prefer  the  free  poverty  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Benedict 
embraced,  to  all  the  riches  of  Croesus  and 
Sardanapalus,  which,  after  a miserable  death, 
they  left  to  their  enemies. "You  have 
built  monasteries,"  says  St.  Jerome  to  a 
rich  nobleman,  “and  a great  number  of  the 
saints  are  supported  by  you  in  the  islands 
of  Dalmatia ; but  you  would  do  better  if 

* Henmann,  Ds  re  Diplom.  iii.  p.  S80. 
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yon  yourself  would  lire  holy  among  the 
holy.  Sancti  estote  quoniam  ego  Sauctus 
sum,"  said  the  Lord.*  So,  while  relating 
the  desire  of  King  Dagobert  to  enrich  and 
adorn  the  church  of  St.  Denis,  the  monks  of 
that  abbey,  in  their  chronicle,  fail  not  to 
expose  the  crimes  of  his  subsequent  life, 
saying,  that  he  changed  his  graces  and  bis 
virtues  into  vices. f Of  Clothaire  HI.  they 
say,  “Of  this  king  wo  have  more  of  evil  than 
of  good  to  relate : he  was,  indeed,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  devout  to  the  churches  of  the 
saints ; but,  nevertheless,  ho  had  so  many 
rices,  that  they  extinguished  his  virtues,  if 
there  were  any  in  him.  He  was  a despiser 
of  women,  and  history  does  not  record  that 
his  life  was  worthy  of  praise  or  of  memory, 
but  many  authors  consign  him  to  damna- 
tion.A late  editor  of  these  chronicles 
complains  that  the  monks  who  compiled 
them  treat  Bninebaiit  too  severely.  They 
record,  however,  that  she  founded  and  en- 
riched many  churches  and  abbeys,  but  they 
style  her,  "femme  exercitee  et  nsee  en  la 
mort  do  ses  prochains."§  Wadding  the 
Franciscan  gives  the  same  lesson  to  the 
great,  when  speaking  of  the  sumptuous 
church  of  his  order  at  Rimini,  the  front  of 
which  is  formed  of  cut  stones  of  wondrous 
magnitude,  without  any  cement  or  ligature. 
“The  chief  founder  of  this  convent,"  he 
says,  "was  Sigismund  Malatcsta,  a man  to 
be  commended  more  for  the  gifts  of  body 
than  of  mind,  eminent  for  military  glory, 
rare  eloquence,  and  corporal  strength,  but 
of  manners  and  conversation  little  Christian. 
He  adorned  the  church  willx  figures  of  gen- 
tile fables  and  profane  emblems,  placing  in 
it  his  own  mausoleum,  on  which  be  inscribed 
a )iagan  epitaph."j|  8t.  Francis,  indeed, 
counsels  his  friars  to  ask  alms  confidently, 
and  to  feel  no  shame,  not  on  the  ground 
urged  by  Telemachus, 

aldits  If  ovK  ayoBr)  ayHp\  irap<tKU,if 

but  “because  our  Lord  made  Himself  poor 
for  us but  how  little  the  love  of  property 
could  interfere  with  the  peace  of  his  order 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
Minors  cannot  use  any  thing  of  right — all 
their  convents,  furniture,  books,  and  utensils 
belonging  of  right  to  the  pope,  the  brethren 
only  using  them  as  his  guests,  having  only 
the  usufruct  and  not  the  possession.**  "A 

• Epist.  xcii.  t Lib.  v.  c.  li.  J V.  23. 

i iv.  21.  ^ Annal.  Minor,  tom.  v.  1292. 

Y XTii.  347. 

**  Louis  de  Puis, Expos,  de  la  Regie  des  FF. 
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thonsand  times  I have  wondered,"  says 
Stephen  Pasquier,  "why  Guillaume  de  Sainct 
Amour,  and  after  him  John  of  Meun,  in  his 
romance  of  the  Rose,  should  abhor  the  Men- 
dicant orders  for  their  vow  of  poverty ; for 
the  mendicity  of  which  they  make  profession 
is  not  a mendicity  like  tliat  of  strong  vaga- 
bonds, who,  that  they  may  remain  always 
useless  to  the  republic,  go  about  begging 
from  house  to  house.  On  the  contrary, 
these  poor  people,  daily  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  to  preaching,  leave  it  to  the 
devotion  of  worthy  people  to  give  them 
alms,  according  as  they  think  they  merit 
them,  and  there  is  no  greater  way  to  ruin 
devotion  than  by  having  great  wealth.”* 
The  absence  of  any  thing  like  intrigue,  too, 
in  acquiring  oven  the  usufruct  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  their  rule  and  practice.  "If  a 
sum,”  says  one  of  their  expositors,  " be  left 
to  any  one  on  condition  of  his  paying  an- 
nually a part  to  some  convent  of  Minors, 
the  brethren  cannot  accept  the  legacy,  nor 
claim  the  payment ; and  if  the  brethren 
should  say  to  the  heirs,  notwithstanding  our 
renunciation,  ‘if  you  give  this  sum  volunta- 
rily as  alms,  we  will  accept  it,’  they  canuot 
afterwards  receive  it.”f 

When  brother  John  left  his  ox  and  his 
plough  to  become  a follower  of  St.  Francis, 
the  holy  founder  obliged  him  to  give  them 
to  his  relations.^  After  St.  fiemardine  of 
Sienna  had  preached,  when  the  people  used 
to  come  forward  and  present  him  with  money 
to  build  convents,  he  would  never  either 
look  at  it  or  touch  it ; he  used  to  pass  on.§ 
The  Carthusian  monastery  of  Laval-Sainte, 
in  the  canton  of  Freyburg,  founded  in  129A, 
by  Girard  I.  Seigneur  de  Charmey,  was 
endowed  by  Girard  11.,  who  bad  no  chil- 
dren, with  all  his  property,  paternal  and 
maternal,  in  the  parish  of  Charmey ; but 
afterwards,  his  second  wife,  Alexie,  bringing 
him  a daughter,  he  addressed  the  monks  in 
these  tenns  : "Girard  Seigneur  of  Charmey 
salutes  his  dearly  beloved,  the  prior  and 
monks  of  the  holy  valley.  May  it  please 
you,  my  beloved  fathers,  to  have  pity  upon 
me  and  upon  my  little  daughter,  whom  I 
have  obtained  from  God  by  your  prayers, 
and  to  grant  to  her,  under  the  condition  of 
the  Salic  law  observed  in  this  country,  some 
portion  of  the  property  which  my  father  and 
myself  have  before  given  you  by  irrevocable 
donation ; and  God  will  recompense  you  in 
eternity.”  The  answer  was  as  follows. 

" In  consequence,  we,  William,  humble 

■ Rechercbea  de  la  France,  iii.  19. 
t Id.  chap.  6.  { Diego  de  Navaiie,  i.  S9. 

i An.  Minor,  x. 

! 

prior,  and  the  other  monks  of  the  Val-Sainte  J : 
of  the  order  of  Carthusians,  having  seen  the  | 
request  above  written,  by  permission  of  the  1 
1 reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  wo  grant  . 

1 to  Girard,  Seigneur  de  Charmey,  son  of  our  ' 

1 blessed  founder,  of  happy  memory,  and  to  j 
Jeannette,  bis  very  dear  and  only  daughter, 
the  third  part  of  all  the  property  which 
Girard  and  his  father  had  before  devoutly 
giveu  both  in  forests  and  in  lands.”  This 
daughter  married  Francis  Magnum  of  Au- 
bonue,  but  as  she  died  without  children,  all 
the  property  was  restored  to  the  Carthu-  1 
sians  in  1360. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  shonld  meet  the  | 
question  respecting  the  motive  of  those  who  i 
made  such  donations  to  the  monks.  No-  | 
thing  can  be  more  mystically  high,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  solid  and  faithful  to  the 
spirit  of  the  book  of  God  than  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  monasteries,  in  the  middle  ages,  when 
explaining  their  intention  in  the  prefaces  to 
their  charters  of  foundation,  privilege,  and 
endowment.*  Many  motives  are  alleged 
ill  the  diplomas  to  religious  houses  as  having 
influenced  their  authors.  The  6rst  and  most 
general  cause  which  determined  them,  seems 
to  have  been  a profound  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  community  to  which  they  made  these  ' 
grants.  Thus  one  diploma  begins,  “ I,  Hig- 
inar,  in  the  name  of  God,  considering  the 
purity  of  the  innocence  of  the  Abbot  Olger 
and  of  his  monks  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
considering  that  by  serving  them  I can  please 
God,  give  such  and  such  lands  to  them.” 
The  chronicles,  moreover,  are  before  us  to  cor- 
roborate such  statements.  “At  this  time," 
says  the  chronicle  of  Melrose  Abbey,  “many 
rich  men  came  to  us.  The  king  of  the 
land,  Alexander,  was  buried  in  the  church;  i 
and  many  others  also,  through  veneration 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  abbot,  demanding  j 
eagerly  that  he  would  accept  whatever  he 
pleased  of  their  goods : of  which  offer  he 
would  rarely  avail  himself ; yet  sometimes 
he  would  accept  a few  of  their  cows  that 
they  might  minister  milk  to  the  needy  who  ! 
came  to  them.  He  had  two  cows  belonging 
to  the  monasieiy  to  furnish  himself  and  a 
companion  with  milk : but  the  reason  why 
the  rich  men  of  the  eaith  came  to  him  was, 
that  they  might  confess  their  sins  to  him 
and  receive  his  holy  benediction,  which  they 
believed  would  greatly  profit  them.”t  " Duke 
Robert,”  says  a monk  of  Mount-Cassino, 

“so  loved  the  Abbot  Dc.siderius,  that  he 

* Vida  Bsluie,  Miscellas.  Diplom.  ct  Epist 
tom.  iii.  passim. 

t Chronica  dc  Mailros,  Her.  .Anglic.  Script,  i. 
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revered  him  as  if  be  were  St.  Benedict,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  without  the  pre.sence 
of  the  abbot — who  was  no  less  loved  by  the 
duchess;  and  the  duke  gave  rich  palls  to 
the  monastery,  and  gold,  atid  silver,  and 
cloth  for  the  monks,  and  fish  for  their  pro- 
vision, and  on  solemn  feasts  sent  them 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver."* * * §  " Father  Dosi- 
thee,  relating  that  the  alms  of  the  citizens 
of  Manzere  and  of  the  peasants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  the  barefooted  Cannelites  were 
so  abundant,  that  sometimes  the  monks  felt 
bound  to  refuse  them,  adds,  *'  This  teaches 
us  that  a great  exactitude  in  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  moves  seculars  much  more  than 
all  the  other  means  which  human  prudence 
could  suggest. "f  Stephen  Pasquier,  who 
was  advocate  for  the  university  of  Paris 
against  the  Jesuits  when  the  latter  sought 
to  be  incorporated  in  it,  furnishes  a striking 
instance;  for  he  says,  writing  to  a friend, 
"It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you  how  they 
increase  from  day  to  day,  and  how  the 
troubles  have  contributed  to  this  ; fur  having 
by  their  ceremonies  brought  reformation  into 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  aud  being  vowed  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  holy  see  against 
the  Calvinists,  those  who  are  frank  Catholics, 
seeing  that  from  them  shop  religion  and 
erudition  both  come  forth,  have  given  them 
great  alms  to  found  seminaries."!  The 
holy  solemnity  of  the  divine  offices  in  monas- 
tciies  no  doubt  induced  many  to  be  gene- 
I rolls  to  them.  Thus  in  the  annals  of  Corby, 
' at  the  date  of  1019,  we  read,  “The  festival 
I of  St.  Vitus  was  splendidly  celebrated,  aud 
great  alms  were  collected  : the  very  beggars 
! were  liberal. "§  Free  men,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  used,  out  of  devotion,  volun- 
urily,  by  solemn  acts,  to  make  themselves 
serfs  of  abbeys  in  which  were  eminent 
saints ; for  whose  sakes  avowedly  they  made 
this  extraordinary  offering.  Thus,  in  1039, 
! Rcinald,  a free  man,  having  been  nourished 
I from  a boy  in  the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
^ at  Vendome,  and  having  gained  all  that  he 
posaeseed  under  its  dominion,  offered  to  God 
himself,  choosing  rather  to  be  for  ever  its 
servant  than  free  in  the  world,  and  firmly 
believing  that  to  serve  God  is  to  reign  ; 
, which  act  be  fulfilled  according  to  form, 
placing  the  cord  of  the  abbey  bell  round  his 
neck,  to  signify  that  he  would  he  always 
ready  to  answer  that  call.  Many  similar 
: act:  are  found  in  monastic  documeuts.|| 

* L’Ystuire  dc  li  Normant,  Lib.  viii.  3.b. 

f Vie  de  St.  Jean  de  la  Croix,  Liv.  ii, 

J Leltres  de  Faaquicr,  liv.  iv.  24. 

§ Ap  Leibnitz,  Script.  Hnins.  iii. 

; t|  Pasquier,  Recbeichcs  de  la  France,  iii.  41. 


Again,  donations  often  followed  from  men  , 
havingheard  the  sermonsof  the  monks;  they  ' 
thought  nothing  afterwards  too  great  or  too 
good  for  them.  During  a certain  feast  St.  | 
Francis  preached  at  Alonte  Feliro  standing  | 
upon  a wall.  11  is  theme  was  the  virtue  of  j 
endurance;  and  the  Seigneur  Orlando,  count 
of  Chiusi,  was  so  moved  at  the  sermon,  that 
he  went  to  the  holy  man  and  immediately  | 
offered  to  give  him  the  mountain  of  Alver-  | 
nia,  which  was  his  properly,  in  order  that  | 
the  saint  might  live  there  in  retirement  and 
contemplation.  I'he  holy  man  accepted  the 
offer,  and  sending  there  two  of  his  disciples, 
they  built  a chapel  and  a monastery,  in  which 
they  established  themselves,  being  welcomed 
to  that  solitude,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  cries 
of  the  birds  who  came  forth  as  if  to  greet 
them.*  Generally,  after  the  sermons  of  | 
St.  Francis,  the  people  of  the  town  or  village 
went  about  and  offered  to  build  a convent 
for  his  friars  on  their  grounds.  Preaching  , 
at  Poggibonzi,  aud  being  favourably  heard 
by  the  people,  he  asked  them  to  build  a 
house  lor  the  brethren,  which  they  did  near  . 
the  church  of  St.  Mary.  Marianus  saw  the 
table  containing  the  gift  in  these  words,  ; 
"Concedimus  nos — cuidam  Frairi  Francisco  | 
de  Assisio  qui  vocatur  Sanclus  ab  omnibus.” 
The  town  then  stood  on  a high  mountain,  i 
but  being  besieged  by  the  Florentines  when  ] 
it  sided  with  the  Gibelliues,  it  was  destroyed  | 
and  rebuilt  in  the  valley ; the  convent  re-  : 
maining  in  solitude  on  the  heights. -f-  In 
later  times  the  same  cause  operated  ; for  we  j 
read  that  Lorenzo  de  Medicis  built  a monas-  ' 
tery  near  Florence  for  brother  Mariano,  of  I 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  merely  because  | 
he  was  an  admirable  preacher.!  Personal  ' 
intimacy  with  the  superiors  of  religious  j 
houses  often  led  to  donations.  This  was  | 
the  case  at  iheabbey  ofViUersin  the  seventh  j 
century;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  great  |i 
friend.ship  which  the  nobles  bore  to  the 
Abbot  Charles,  many  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  | 
and  the  Moselle  were  given  to  the  abbey. 

" This  is  to  be  admired  in  him,”  says  the 
chronicle,  "that  he  should  have  enjoyed 
such  incomparable  favour  with  all,  when  he 
was  so  tenacious  a preserver  of  the  things 
of  bis  abbey,  and  always  desirous  of  ac-  ' 
quiring  more ; for  he  obtained  great  addi-  | 
tions  to  the  property  of  the  abbey,  and 
during  his  rule  not  a bide  of  land  nor  a i 
cart  was  ever  sold,  fur  he  judged  it  to  be  a ! 
saerilegc  if  any  thing  belonging  to  the  ' 

• Lea  Chroniqncs  dea  FF.  Min.  liv.  ii.  c.  37. 

t Ann.  Min.  an.  1213. 

! Machiavel,  Hist,  of  Florence,  viii.  ; 
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j church^was  alienated  from  it.  By  the  grace 
of  God  he  kept  the  house  free  from  all 
debts,  and  was  able  to  give  as  much  as  600 
I marcs  to  other  churches ; yet  the  rich  gave 
, him  largely,  while  he  bad  always  closed 
hands  fur  soldiers  and  tyrants,  and  a purse 
I ever  open  for  the  poor  and  desolate.”*  In> 

! deed,  the  well-known  charity  of  the  monks 
I for  the  poor  was  another  proli6c  source  of 
' wealth  to  their  communities.  A charter  of 
I Loiiis-le-D€bonnaira  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Medardjal  Soissons,  begins  thus:  “Although 
the  offerings  of  the  faithful  to  venerable 
places,  where  the  bodies  of  saints  repose, 
cannot  in  any  way  serve  to  increase  the 
glory  of  the  blessed,  it  is,  nevertheless,  cer- 
tain, that  the'said  olferiugs,'conduce  greatly 
to  the  salvation  of  those  who  make  them  in 
memory  of  the  martyrs;  because,  by  means 
of  such  gifts,  the  poor  and  indigent  are 
nourished,  who  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  live."f  So  close  was  the  connection  be- 
tween monastio charity  and  monastic  wealth, 
that  Caesar  of  Heisterbach  lays  down  a 
general  rule  for  all  monks,  saying,  "If  you 
expel  brother  Date  from  the  monastery, 
you  cannot  prevail  on  brother  Dabitnr  to 
remain.’'^ 

In  the  eleventh  century,  tithes  were  ge- 
nerally given  to  monasteries,  " in  usus  pau- 
perum  et  peregrinorum  but  there  are 
examples  in  a much  earlier  age,  some  of 
which,  produced  by  Mabillon,  prove  that  the 
i rare  of  the  people,  even  in  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  devolved  frequently  upon 
monasteries.  In  the  time  of  Loiiis-lc-De- 
I bonnaire,  some  laymen  desired  to  redeem 
I the  tithes,  but  the  emperor  forbad  them,  bv 
I the  third  capitulary.§  Petrus  Damianiis 
I uses  these  words : " In  order  that  they 
! might  furnish  more  copious  provision  to  the 
i pool,  tithes  were  given  to  monasteries,  not 
I only  of  cattle,  but  of  fowl  and  eggs.”{{ 

I But  the  secret  of  munificence  to  religious 
houses  lay  often  deeper  still  than  might  be 
inferred  from  any  of  the  considerations 
hitherto  alleged.  Lucas  Tudensia  relates, 
that,  in  tho  time  of  Alphonso  1 1 1.,  when  | 
j Cordova  was  occupied  by  the  Sarassins,  the  I 
Mahometan  king  one  day  taking  repose  in  I 
a beauteous  6eld,  sweet  with  roses  and  trees 
of  various  kinds,  one  of  his  soldiers  said  to 
him,  "O  how  beautiful,  sweet,  and  delightful,  I 
would  be  this  world,  if  men  were  not  to  die! 'T  | 

* Hist.  Mon.  Vill.  ap.  Martene.  Thea.  Anec.  Ui. 

» Martin,  Hist,  de  Soiaaona,  L 3U7.  ' 

I Illoat.  Mirac.  Lib.  iv.  69. 

I Praef.  in  4 awe.  cap.  7. 
y Opuacul.  xxxiii.  c.  7. 

9 Rod.  Santii  Hiat  Hiapan.  p.  iii.  c.  17. 
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This  reflection  throws  light  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  Christians  in  ages  of  faith,  when  they 
endowed  monasteries  so  abundantly ; for  one 
of  the  chief  motives  which  actuated  them  in 
doing  so, — which,  indeed,  was  never  sepa- 
rated from  any  other  inducement, — was  the 
desire  to  secure  for  themselves  a permanent 
pos«cssion,  and  a durable  felicity.  “My 
lord,"  said  St.  Eloy  one  day  to  Dagobert, 
desiring  to  found  in  the  Limousin  the  abbey 
of  Solignac,  " grant  me  this  gift,  in  order 
that  I may  make  a ladder  by  which  you 
and  I may  mount  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.” 
Let  us  hear  a charter  from  the  manuscripts 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Marlin  at  Tours.  " Mul- 
tifariously does  the  multiplied  mercy  of  the 
omnipotent  God  wish  to  honour  the  human 
race,  in  deigning  to  grant  to  every  faithful 
mortal,  that,  from  his  own  temporal  goods, 
he  may  be  able  to  purchase  and  provide  a 
celestial  kingdom,  and,  in  exchange  for  frail 
and  transitory  things,  receive  from  the  Lord 
an  eternal  recompense : for  so  declares  the 
angelic  voice, — ‘Fiducia  magna  erit  coram 
summo  Domino,  eleemosyna  omnibus  faci- 
entibus  cam  and  the  Lord  himself  promised 
in  his  gospel,  ‘ Quicumqiie  alicui  aliquid 
dederit,  vel  calicem  aqum  frigidse  tantuin  in 
nomine  meo  amen  dico  vobis  non  perdet 
mercedem  suam  and  again  lie  says,  ‘ Date 
in  prsesenti  qtite  possidetis,  et  dabitur  vobis 
in  futuro  prtemium  et  regnnm  mternce  beati- 
tudinis and  again,  ' Qiiicumque  dimiserit 
el  pauperibus  crogaverit  agros,domos,  vincas 
et  mancipia  propter  me,  centuplum  accipiet 
et  vitam  mteniam  possidebit."  Therefore, 
in  the  name  of  the  high  Saviour  our  Lord, 
I Garnegaud,  considering  with  a devout 
mind  this  great  and  inefl'able  reward  of 
Almighty  God,  and  knowing  that  what  the 
Lord  hath  promised  is  most  certain  and  firm, 
and  meditating  daily  within  myself  the 
measure  of  human  fragility,  how  no  one 
knows  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death,  and 
fearing  at  the  same  time  the  day  of  last 
judgment  and  the  Judge  who  is  to  examine 
my  sins,  and  remembering  the  piety  of  our 
Lord,  saying,  ■ Dale  eleemosynam,  et  omnia 
munda  fient  vobis,'  therefore,  that  I may  be 
a partaker  of  eternal  happiness,  I give  and 
grant  to  this  monastery  such  and  such 
lands."-|- 

The  charter  of  the  foundation  of  the  ab- 
beys of  St.  Stephen  and  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
at  Caen,  expresses  a similar  motive : for  the 
words  are,  “Whoever  makes  a donation  of 
any  thing  to  God,  or  for  the  love  of  God, 
does  not  alienate  it  from  himself,  but  rather 

* Bernier,  Hist,  dc  BloU  Preures,  i. 
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preserves  it  for  himself,  and  keeps  it  to  be 
I multiplied  at  a future  time,  trilh  hope  of 
^ eternal  life.  Thus  acteth  the  benign  libe- 
. rality  of  the  Creator  towards  his  creatures  ; 

I and,  though  He  hath  no  need  of  our  goods, 

' since  to  Him  appertains  the  earth  with  all 
I that  it  contains,  yet  He  requires  to  be  hon- 
oured by  our  means  and  substance,  and  that 
the  sacridce  of  praise  should  be  odcred  to 
Him  for  our  salvation."* 

Amongst  the  Norman  princes  who  ac- 
I companied  Roger  to  Sicily  was  Bartholomew 
I de  Lucy,  count  of  Montecava.  He  speaks 
as  follows,  in  a diploma,  dated  1193,  to  the 
Cistercian  monastery  of  St.  Maria  Rocc®- 
I amatoris,  near  Messina:  "The  Creator  of  j 
nil  the  word  inspiring,  I have  considered  that 
I temporal  goods  have  been  committed  to  me 
I in  tMs  life,  as  to  every  other  mortal  man,  in 
|j  order  that  by  them,  charitably  and  discreetly 
|:  dispensed  in  divine  worship,  and  in  assisting 
the  servants  of  God  and  the  poor,  and  in 
I salutary  works  of  mercy,  I might  acquire 
eternal  possessions  and  the  joys  of  celestial 
life,  prepared  for  the  faithful  of  Christ  from 
the  begiiming  of  the  world  by  the  providence 
, of  his  goodness ; and  because,  from  the 
liberal  goodne.ss  of  God  it  is,  that  His 
own  gifts  which  He  commits  temjrarally, 
afterwards  from  the  hands  of  His  creatures 
doing  well  He  rewards  eternally  ; and  from 
the  terrestrial  Church,  if  any  thing  bo  odered 
I to  Himself  and  to  His  ministers,  Heassumes 
I afterwards  to  Himself;  moved  by  this  con- 
sideration, I,  Bartholomew  de  Lucy,  to  the 
j honour  of  the  eternal  God,  and  under  the 
I name  of  the  most  glorious  Viigin  Mary, 
have  founded  an  honourable  mansion  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  with  the  intention  that 
I lauds,  sacrifices,  and  pions  ecclesiastical  ex- 
' ercises,  may  be  for  ever  offered  to  J csns 
j Christ,  Son  of  the  living  God,  day  and 
' night ; and  that  it  may  conduce  to  the  snp- 
: port  and  comfort  of  His  servants,  of  pilgrims, 
of  sick  and  weary  people,  and  of  all  the 
I miserable. "f 

Tho  donation  of  Arichis  the  Longobard, 
duke  of  Benoventnm,  in  the  year  758,  to 
' the  monastery  of  St.  Sophia,  expresses  the 
I same  intention.  Thus  it  begins;  “In  tho 
name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J esus  Christ, 

I — riches  began  to  increase  to  me,  while 
divers  kinds  of  gems  and  metals  abounded 
i to  me,  and  many  other  treasures,  whatever 
j Indus  or  vain  Crete  bears,  whatever  soft 
I Arabia  or  black-skinned  Ethiopia  furnish. 

* De  Bourgueville,  Lea  Recherchea  at  Anti- 
, qaitez  de  Normandie,  21.  1. 
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Considering  then  all  these  things,  from  the  r 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world,  what  are 
past  and  present,  and  what  will  be  in  future,  | 
I deemed  all  things  under  the  sun  to  be  | 
vanity,  of  which  the  essence  is  birth,  expe-  'I 
rience,  labour,  and  death.  ' Nil  ergo  rerum 
copia  proderit  nisi  Deo  possessori  oblata.' 
We  remember  our  fifty  years  past ; scarcely 
can  we  expect  sixty  years : for,  if  some  have 
reached  a hundred  years,  they  may  ardently  | 
desire  the  night  of  repose ; if  some  possessed  i 
the  sweets  of  riches  for  a season,  now  they  | 
weep  to  feel  bitter  poverty.  The  world,  || 
contracted  and  bankrupt,  flies  from  the  dying.  | ' 
By  the  Saviour’s  voice  heaven  and  earth  are  | \ 
said  to  pass  away.  The  life  of  mortals  is 
like  a flower  which  withers,  and  like  a lamp 
which  is  extinguished  by  the  passing  wind. 
Nothing  is  more  useful — ‘ nihil  tililius,'  no- 
thing more  profitable,  than  to  remember  the  | 
future  life;  and,  by  anticipation,  to  offer 
to  the  Lord  our  gc^s,  that  we  may  have 
true  and  durable  riches,  and  blessed  peace, 
in  eternal  life  in  heaven.  Moreover,  forme  t 
did  the  Lord  of  Majesty  and  King  of  ' 
Angels  become  poor,  descending  upon  this  i 
earth  clothed  in  a servile  form  ; and  for  me  I 
did  He  suffer.  Therefore,  I,  who  am  a 
fragile  creature,  the  illustrious  Prince  Arichis,  | 
meditating  on  the  fate  of  frail  life,  and  , ’ 
desiring  to  gain  the  riches  of  immortality,  j { 
have  consecrated  these  walls  under  the  name  1 1 
of  thy  holy  wisdom,  O Christ,  who  art  the  |i 
true  wisdom  of  the  Lord.”*  j 

Both  Scriptures,  new  and  ancient,  propose  | 
the  mark  at  which  these  founders  aimed,  j 
whether  they  held  itnceasingly  their  view  i| 
intent  upon  such  glorious  ends,  or  sought 
to  realize  some  temporal  object  which  was  ' 
not  at  variance  with  them.  Ayslulphus  , 
merely  wishes  to  obey  an  apostolic  precept,  < 
when,  iti  753,  he  grants  a privilege  to  the 
monastery  of  Nonantula  ; for  in  that  he  says, 

“ What  else  means  the  admonition  to  pro- 
vide good  things  both  before  God  and  also 
before  men,  but  that  we  should  love  all 
men,  and  assist  venerable  places  and  wise 
men  with  our  riches  ?"f  Monasteries  being 
deemed  a source  of  honour  to  the  state,  all  ! 
true  loveis  of  their  country  wished  to  favoiir  j 
them.  Aristippus  remarked  that  the  Athenian  ' 
people  nourished  Socrates,  enabling  him  to  ' 
live  splendidly  ; and,  partly  from  a similar 
motive,  monks,  as  true  philosophers,  were  , 
now  nourished,  j 

Again,  what  will  surprise  some  readers, 

* Italia  Sacra,  tom.  viii.  26. 
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men  gars  to  monks  sometimes  as  to  the 
poor,  knowing  that  they  were  really  in  want 
of  support.  " We  are  reduced  to  such  dis- 
tress,” says  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrers,  “ that 
this  year  we  bare  scarcely  coni  for  two 
months : our  servants  are  almost  naked,  and 
our  brethren  are  mostly  clothed  in  rags ; 
we  are  obliged  to  diminish  our  hospitality 
to  the  poor."  So  writes  this  illustrious  abbot 
to  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rlieims.*  In 
another  letter  he  says  to  him,  "It  is  not 
that  we  lament  being  deprived  of  heaps  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  things ; 
but  that  we  want  the  necessaries  of  life,  such 
as  food  and  raiment.’'f  In  a letter  to 
Charles  the  Bald  he  says,  "During  the  last 
four  years,  since  I bare  been  elected  by 
seventy-two  monks  to  preside  over  them,  we 
suffer  incredible  want."{  In  another  letter 
to  Charles,  remonstrating  on  his  cruelty  in 
retaining  possession  of  what  belonged  to  the 
monastery,  he  says,  " Do  not  suppose  that 
they  jest ; for  our  old  men  declare  they 
speak  from  long  experience,  and  from  what 
was  delivered  to  them  when  they  were  boys, 

^ when  they  say,  that  whoever  inflicts  any 
great  injury  on  our  monastery,  unless  he 
I repent  quickly,  is  sure  to  incur  some  great 
! peril,  either  of  health  or  of  life.’’§  It  was 
i nut  marvellous  that  such  appeals  sliould 
j have  been  answered  by  a society  that  had 
I faith.  In  1218,  the  monks  of  Monte  Sereno 
I often  wanted  bread,  and  sometimes  they 
, went  without  any  food.||  The  Carthusians 
L of  Paris,  commemorating  as  one  of  their 
l!  benefactors  Peter  Travet,  a citizen  of  Lagny 

I in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  V.,  record 
||  that  he  supplied  the  necessities  of  thirty 

I I monks  of  the  house.  In  fact,  the  gift  of  a 
I basket  of  provisions  would  be  recorded  in 
{ (be  diary  of  a religious  house  as  a great 

present.  There  was  a poor  convent  of 
i Capnehius  in  Romagna,  say  the  annals  of 
I that  order,  far  remote  ffxim  any  town.  During 
a great  fall  of  snow,  all  the  ways  being 
nearly  impassable,  lo  ! one  evening  the  gate 
bell  was  rung,  and  a youth  appeared  with  a 
basket  of  bread,  which  be  gave  to  the  porter. 
The  youth  refused  to  tell  bis  name ; and 
when  the  porter  begged  him  to  take  a night's 
lodging,  as  the  snow  was  still  falling  and 
the  night  drawing  on  fast,  he  declined ; and 
while  the  porter  went  to  inform  Denis  of 
Spoleto,  who  was  then  vicar  in  absence  of 
the  guardian,  the  youth  departed,  nor  could 

I * Lupi  Epiat.  zlu. 
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they  see  the  pritits  of  his  feet  on  the  snow, 
so  that  the  good  father  believed  it  was  an 
angel.*  The  greatest  monasteries  were 
sometimes  reduced  to  the  same  distress.  In 
his  charter  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mazimin  at 
Treves,  Dagobert  assigns  as  bis  motive, 

" the  excessive  penury  of  the  monks  serving 
Christ  there,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
pagans  and  unbelieving  Christians.”  Peter, 
bishop  of  Verona,  being  siirpri.sed  at  the 
poverty  of  the  monks  of  St.  Gall  when  he  ^ 
visited  that  abbey,  desired  them,  on  his  ' 
going  away,  to  send  after  him  to  Verona  six  | 
brethren,  two  by  two,  and  by  throe  different 
ways.  " Let  them  come  to  me  only  two  at 
a time,  and,  bending  the  thumb  on  the 
hand,  let  them  ask  alms.  Then  I will,  as  : 
usual,  lead  them  into  my  private  chamber,  I 
where  I will  tie  gold  in  bandages  round 
their  legs,  and  then  send  them  away. 

So  let  them  return  to  you  as  they  came." 
Thus  it  was  done,  and  so  a large  quan-  | 
tity  of  gold  was  brought  to  our  abbey 
from  Verona. f Sometimes  it  was  an  aspect  i 
of  total  desolation  which  excited  gene-  | 
rosity.  Herbert,  count  of  Champagne  and  { 
of  Brie,  had  been  moved  at  the  sight  of 
the  ruins  of  the  monastery  of  Lagny,  for- 
merly a nursery  of  saints,  having  been 
founded  by  St.  Fursy,  which  lay  on  his  ; 
road  when  he  used  to  come  to  Paris.  It  | 
had  been  reduced  to  this  state  by  the  Nor-  I 
mans.  He  applied  to  King  Robert,  who 
granted  him  the  place,  and  then  restored  the  | 
monastery,  causing  a Monk  Herbert,  dis-  | 
ciple  of  the  famous  Gerbert,  to  be  made  | 
abbot.  Count  Stephen,  having  obtained 
from  the  same  king  confirmation  of  this 
establishment,  invit^  the  archbishop  of  { 
Rheims,  and  the  bishops  of  Soissons  and  of 
Terouenne,  to  assist  at  the  solemn  dedication 
of  the  new  church,  by  Sevin,  archbishop  of 
Sens;  and,  at  his  entreaty,  these  bishops 
brought  holy  relics  lo  enrich  it.  King  j 
Robert  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  assisted  j 
on  this  grand  occasion,  the  king  following  j 
the  procession  bare-footed,  t But  let  us 
look  at  other  characters ; for  the  reasons 
which  called  for  liberality  were  many. 

Tliibaud,  count  of  Elois,  in  a diploma  of 
the  year  1142,  to  an  abbey  of  CisterchtBS, 
states  bis  motive  for  giving  it  certain  lands 
and  boundaries  to  be  a wish  lo  promote  its 
peace.  "Since  1 know,"  he  says,  "that 
quiet  is  usefnl  and  neoeesary  to  the  monas- 
tic life,  I have  determined  upon  extending 

* Aanal.  Gapueinoruni  ad  aa.  1576. 
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the  boundaries  of  tbat  monastery,  and 
marking  them  with  certain  signs,  lest  the 
monks  of  that  house  should  be  in  the  least 
prevented  from  serving  God  in  peace,  or 
disquieted  by  the  tumults  of  secular  men.”* 

Sometimes  donations  were  made  through 
desire  of  delivering  a friend  from  danger 
by  means  of  the  monastic  prayers.  Thus 
when  the  news  of  the  deposition  of  Louis- 
le-Debonnaire  came  to  Brittany,  Xominoe, 
his  general  there,  evinced  his  affection  by 
going  immediately  to  the  monastery  of 
Convoion,  and  giving  great  possessions  to 
the  monks,  specifying  that  they  were  to 
pray  to  God  for  the  emperor's  deliverance.! 
At  other  times  there  was  a ratification  of 
ancient  grants  to  monasteries  through  gra- 
titude to  the  monks  for  favours  that  had 
been  received  from  them.  Thus  one  chat- 
ter, of  the  year  1228,  begins.  “ I,  Jane,  by 
the  grace  of  God, countess  of  Flanders,  make 
known,  that  when  my  lord  and  husband. 
Count  Ferrandus,  was  captured  in  open 
war.  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  'Vedast, 
at  Arras,  to  redeem  him,  through  love,  and 
by  no  law  or  violence  compelled,  gave  as- 
I sistance  to  me  out  of  the  goods  of  their 
church  mercifully  and  benignly.  I wish, 
therefore,  that  the  aid  from  the  abbot  and 
convent  to  redeem  my  husband,  so  libe- 
rally extended,  may  not  be  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  charters  which  they  have 
received  from  me  and  my  ancestors.”; 
Gratitude  to  God  actuated  many  founders 
and  benefactors.  The  annals  of  Corby 
relate,  that  in  1303,  Helena  Vechert,  for 
the  happy  return  of  her  only  son  from  the 
Holy  Land,  ordered  the  church  in  Luch- 
tringen  to  be  repaired  : and  again,  that, 
in  1094,  Herman  de  Sichelsten  sent  three 
fat  oxen  to  the  abbey  on  the  recovery  of 
his  son,  granted  to  the  prayers  of  the 
monks.l 

Men  also  gave  to  monasteries  because 
there  they  knew  that  their  donations  would 
be  well  employed  and  multiplied,  as  at 
that  Dominican  convent  in  Cesena,  where 
the  slice  of  pork  in  sculpture  attested  what 
great  things  might  be  done  with  a widow's 
mite  and  good  men's  prayers.||  Naturally 
they  presented  libraries  and  treasures  of 
art  to  monasteries  rather  than  to  presby- 
teries, for  the  very  substantial  reason  that 
in  the  former  there  was  much  greater  pro- 
bability that  there  would  be  always  some 

* Bernier,  Mist,  de  Blois,  Pieuvea,  20. 
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persons  competent  and  willing,  to  make 
use  of  them.  Thus  the  inducements  to 
evince  liberality  to  monasteries  were  many, 
but  the  main  object,  as  we  find  expressed 
in  the  ancient  diplomas,  was  to  please  God, 
to  avert  his  anger  by  means  of  holy  prayers 
and  sacrifice,  and  to  give  form  to  the  wishes 
of  a pious  heart.  So  we  read  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Saxony,  in  1 191,  the  husband  of 
Matilda  of  England,  and  fatlier  of  the 
Emperor  Otho  IV.,  that  his  generosity  to 
monks  was  the  consequence  of  his  becoming 
convinced  of  the  vanity  of  all  things  but 
the  desire  of  pleasing  heaven.  “ Seeing  that 
with  all  his  efforts,”  says  the  chronicles, 
" he  could  not  bend  the  emperor  to  bene- 
volence. and  desiring  to  please  the  celes- 
tial king,  he  applied  himself  to  amplify 
the  house  of  tlie  Lord,  and  especially  the 
monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Blaze,  which  he  constructed  with  great 
pains,  and  enriched  witli  costly  images 
and  works  of  gold  and  marble ; and  though 
labouring  under  severe  infirmity,  which 
would  have  prostrated  any  other  man,  he 
spared  not  his  own  person.  He  ordered, 
also,  the  ancient  writings  of  chronicles  to 
be  collected,  and  written  out,  and  recited, 
and  in  this  occupation  he  often  passed 
the  whole  night  without  sleep.”* 

Odelirius,  counsellor  of  Roger,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  concludes  his  eulogium  on 
monasteries,  in  the  year  108.3,  with  these 
words  of  admonition:  "While  you  can, 
therefore,  O glorious  Earl,  1 exhort  you  to 
construct  for  God  a monastic  fortress,  that 
the  soldiers  of  Christ  may  there  combat 
perpetually  against  the  devil  in  favour  of 
your  soul.  Behold  here  on  the  river  Mole 
is  a hou.se  which  you  have  lately  given  me. 
1 have  already  begun  to  build  a church  of 
stone  near  it  in  pursuance  of  a vow  which 
I made  last  year  at  Rome  before  St  Peter's 
altar.  I offer  it  with  joy,  as  well  as  all  that 
I possess,  to  the  Lord.  Rise  up  then,  and 
begin  the  work  of  God  manfully.  You  will 
not  want  fellow-labourers.  As  soon  as  the 
first  stone  shall  be  laid.  I will  offer  fifteen 
pounds  sterling.  I will  give,  besides,  my 
own  person,  my  eon  Benedict,  and  all  that 
1 possess,  provided  that  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  monks  the  half  may  pass  to  my 
son  Evrard.  Orderic,  my  eldest  son,  has 
been  educated  under  a liberal  monk,  and 
I have  procured  for  him  an  asylum  in  the 
abbey  of  Ouches.  Thus  for  the  love  of  our 
Redeemer  I have  parted  from  my  eldest 

* Chnmicon  Stedexburgense,  ap.  Leibnitz, 
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BOD,  and  sent  him  beyond  the  eeas.  that  as 
a voluntary  exile  he  may  contend  for  the 
celestial  King.”*  Similarly  the  motive  of 
Dagobert,  expressed  in  his  charter  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Maximinus,  at  Treves,  is  the 
desire  that  there  may  be  a continual  re- 
membrance of  him  and  of  his  parents  in 
the  holy  prayers  of  the  said  monastery. 

Such,  then,  in  general,  are  the  conside- 
rations which  we  find  expressed  in  the 
ancient  charters  and  diplomas  as  having 
influenced  men  when  they  gave  to  monas- 
teries their  riches,  their  dearest  treasures, 
and  themselves.  But  there  remains  still 
unnoticed  a powerful  motive  which  actu- 
ated many  thoughtful  and  acute  lovers  of 
the  great  Christian  family  in  ages  of  faith 
to  found  and  endow  monasteries,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  will  bring  us  back  more 
immediately  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  we  set  out  in  this  examination  of 
their  history ; for  it  is  certain,  that  much 
of  this  zeal  in  their  favour  arose  from  the 
habit  of  regarding  them  as  strictly  institu- 
tions of  peace,  calculated  to  extend  that 
inestimable  gift  of  God  to  their  neighbour- 
hood, to  their  country,  and  to  the  human 
race. 

In  developing  the  justice  of  this  obser- 
vation, it  would  be  impossible  to  neglect 
remarking,  in  the  first  place,  that  they 
were  endowed  with  a view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  tliat  primal  and  true  Christian 
peace  which  is  wholly  spiritual,  belonging 
to  the  soul,  either  in  connection  with  the 
body  during  the  present  life,  or  separated 
from  it  in  the  intermediate  state,  when  it 
is  purified  from  all  that  could  disturb  the 
joy  of  heaven.  Of  their  eflBcacy  in  regard 
to  the  attainment  of  spiritual  peace  on 
earth,  we  have  an  effecting  example,  which 
will  show  that  even  the  mere  knowledge 
of  there  being  such  pacific  communities 
existing  could  tranquillize  the  minds  of 
sufferers,  and  appease  their  troubled  state. 
Such  is  the  letter  of  the  Empress  Cune- 
gund,  widow  of  St.  Henry,  to  the  convent 
which  she  had  founded  in  Hess,  begin- 
ning, “ I,  Cunegund,  by  divine  dispensa- 
tion, alone  in  name  empress,  to  her 
beloved  congregation  in  Confugia,  what- 
ever belongs  to  just  love for  she  says, 
"I  think  I should  bear  more  easily  the 
load  of  my  own  adversity  if  I should  see 
your  affairs  safe  and  prosperous.  For  al- 
though my  mind  is  shaken  on  all  sides  by 
the  flood  of  cares,  yet  the  anchor  of  your 
remembrance  is  not  loosened  from  the 
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depths  of  my  heart ; and  though  you  are  . 
far  removed  from  my  eyes,  yet  you  are  ' 
never  absent  from  my  mind.  Who  shall  j 
separate  us  from  the  charity  of  Christ?  • 
Shall  grief  or  distance  ? If  the  use  of  our  ; 
lost  riches  were  restored  to  us,  our  will 
should  be  manifested  by  our  deeds.”*  But 
it  was  for  peace  after  death  that  so  many 
hands  were  raised  in  supplication  before 
signing  the  charters  that  are  now  before 
us.  The  requiem  Beteruam  was  on  the  t 
lips  while  the  fingers  held  the  pen.  How-  ‘ 
ever  insecure  in  some  instances  might  be  ; 
the  hopes  of  those  who  made  these  founds-  i j 
tions,  their  thoughts  were  of  the  soul — of  ; 
the  soul's  eternal  rest.  "PieJesu,  Domine,"  ! 
they  said  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  ; ; 
" dona  eis  requiem.  Amen."  | 

Thus  our  poet,  with  eyes  intent  upon  | 
the  realities  of  history,  represents  King 
Henry  'V.  endeavouring  to  tranquillize  his 
mind  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  by 
recalling  to  it  the  foundations  which  he 
had  made  in  England  of  the  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Bethlehem  and  the  adjoining 
monastery  of  Sion,  which  he  had  founded 
to  compensate  for  the  fault  of  his  father 
in  compassing  the  crown. 

" Five  hundred  poor  1 have  in  yearly  pay. 

Who  twice  a day  their  wither'd  handa  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood  j and  1 have 
built 

Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.  More  will  I do : 
Though  all  that  1 can  do  is  nothing  worth. 

Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all. 

Imploring  pardon,"t 

Of  citing  historical  and  diplomatic  tes- 
timonies of  course  there  might  be  no  end. 
Count  Joseph  Erzterhazi,  founding  a mo- 
nastery of  Camtddolese  on  his  estates  in 
Hungary,  declares  that  he  does  so  to  hon- 
our God,  to  benefit  his  country,  and  for 
the  good  of  his  own  soul.  I the  more 
willingly  select  this  instance,  because  no- 
thing can  be  more  affecting  than  his  devout 
letter  in  1747  toLadislaus  Kodossany,  the 
superior  of  these  hermits,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  his  own  approaching  death,  and 
of  the  consoling  peace  which  he  derives 
from  having  established  hermits  of  Camal- 
doli  in  Hungary.^  But  let  us  read  some 
of  the  charters,  for  they  are  deeply  affect- 
ing, and  capable  of  awakening  the  most 
thoughtless  men  to  a remembrance  that 
the  dead  need  prayer. 

* Henmonn,  De  Re  Oiplomstics,  iii.  p.  152. 
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"I  Eoger,  count  of  Calabria  and  of  Sicily 
I for  the  love  of  God  and  the  remedy  of  my 
soul,  and  for  the  soul's  sake  of  Kobert 
Guiscard,  my  brother,  the  glorious  duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  have  wished  to 
dedicate  the  church  of  the  desert  in  the 
territory  of  Squillacum,  which  I have  given 
I to  the  blessed  Father  Bruno,  the  master  of 
the  said  hermitage,  and  to  his  successors 
for  ever.”*  Now  hear  his  words  when 
founding  the  monastery  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul,  at  Messina,  “These  things  we 
propose  to  do  with  full  deliberation,  that 
the  multitude  of  religious  men  may  be 
united  and  assembled  in  this  place ; and 
we  wish  that  by  us  they  may  have  in 
abundance  what  is  necessary  for  food,  and 
that  the  place  itself  may  be  illustrated  by 
them  and  supported  as  is  fitting,  that 
these  religious  men  may  be  suppliants  with 
the  divine  clemency  for  the  whole  Christian 
people,  and  for  me,  a sinner,  that  the 
omnipotent  God  may  loose  me  from  my 
sins,"!  Here  follows  the  testament  of 
William  the  pious,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  con- 
cerning the  foundation  of  the  monastery 
of  Cluny,  in  the  j'ear  910.  “ Considering 

that  from  the  things  which  are  transitorily 
possessed,  if  well  used,  there  may  result  a 
durable  reward,  I,  William,  by  the  gift  of 
God,  count  and  duke,  desiring  as  is  lawful 
to  provide  for  ray  salvation,  have  resolved 
to  employ  what  has  been  entrusted  to  me 
for  a time  to  provide  an  emolument  for 
my  soul.  Therefore  to  all  who  live  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  demand  the  mercy 
of  Christ,  be  it  known  now  and  to  the  end 
of  the  world  that  on  account  of  the  love  of 
God  and  of  our  Saviour  .Tesus  Christ,  I,  ; 
William,  and  my  wife  Ingellierga,  give  to  ; 
the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  the  land 
of  Cluny,  which  is  on  the  river  Granna, 
and  the  chapel  which  is  there  in  honour 
of  holy  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  first  for 
the  love  of  God,  then  for  tlie  soul  of  my  an- 
cestor, King  Odo,  of  my  father  and  mother, 
for  my  own  soul,  and  for  that  of  my  wife,  as 
also  for  those  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
of  all  my  relations,  and  for  those  of  all  my 
faithful  servants  who  adhere  to  my  service; 
and  abso  for  the  state  and  integrity  of  the 
Catholic  religion ; and,  lastly,  for  all  Chris- 
tians in  the  bonds  of  one  charity  and  faith, 
both  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  times. 

I give  them  in  older  that  a regular  monas- 
tery may  bo  constructed  there  in  honour 
of  the  holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  to  be 

* Sicilia  Sacra,  ad  an.  1094,  L 524. 

* Id.  u.  1034. 


subject  to  the  rule  of  the  blessed  Bene- 
dict."* 

But  the  peace,  with  a view  to  which  so 
many  monasteries  were  founded  and  en- 
dowed, was  not  alone  of  this  high  and 
spiritual  kind,  relating  to  the  interior  world, 
of  the  soul  in  its  present  and  future  state. 
It  was  also  an  earthly  and  external  peace ; 
for  these  institutions  were  known  to  con- 
duce to  social  and  political  tranquillity ; 
and  that  many  abbeys  were  erected  for  this 
express  end  is  clear  from  an  inspection  of 
the  charters  which  proclaim  their  origin. 
The  conviction  that  such  was  their  ten- 
dency arose  not  merely  from  considering 
their  direct  spiritual  operation,  as  when 
the  Carthusian  order  every  day  and  at  each 
canonical  hour  prays  for  priests,  for  kings 
and  people,  that  all  may  have  peace.t  though 
this  was  not  overlooked  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  words  of  the 
emperor  Lothaire  III.  to  the  monks  of 
Mount-Cas.sino. — ••  From  ancient  times 
your  church  has  the  reputation  of  religion, 
and  given  the  example  always  of  holy  con- 
versation, for  which  reason  we  trust  to 
obtain  by  your  prayers  to  God,  that  quiet 
may  be  restored  to  the  universal  Church, 
and  peace  granted  in  our  times and  in 
the  acts  of  King  Robert  and  of  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  sending  to  commend 
themselves  and  their  dominions  to  the 
prayers  of  the  same  monks  ;l  but  also  from 
an  observation  of  the  fact  formerly  noto- 
rious, and  which  has  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  modem  authors,  one  of  whom 
remarks,  that  “ no  association  gives  such 
extensive  guarantees  of  order  to  the  state 
as  religious  communities."  He  might  have 
added,  too,  that  nothing  tended  more  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  by  counteracting 
the  warlike  tendencies  of  a national  feeling, 
or  of  a mistaken  and  pagan  patriotism. 
The  practical  experience  alluded  to  by  the 
bishop  of  Sens,  in  his  passport  to  a monk 
who  was  going  to  travel,  “ by  a divine  in- 
stinct," that  “wherever  he  finds  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  he  ought  to  find  as  it  were 
his  country, "§  must  in  a great  degree  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  religious 
orders,  which  had  spread  their  branches 
through  all  lands,  uniting  multitudes  of 
men  of  difl'erent  countries  in  the  closest 
ties  of  a domestic  interest,  and  even  attach- 
ing them  to  localities  far  removed  from 
the  limits  of  their  own  nation.  Thus  a 

* Bibliothec.  Cluniaceas.  2. 
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. modem  traveller,  on  occasion  of  his  visit 
I to  the  Grande  Cliartrcuse  in  France,  says 
i that  those  monks,  hearing  that  their 
ancient  monastery  of  Witham  in  England 
was  then  in  his  possession,  “beseechej 
him  almost  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to 
revere  these  consecrated  edifices,  and  to 
1 preserve  their  remains  for  the  sake  of  St. 
j Hugo."  Certainly  I have  nowhere  found 
the  memory  of  England's  former  sanctity 
so  fresh  as  in  the  secluded  cloisters  of  Italy 
^ and  Germany. 

, One  evening  I left  Florence  and  walked 
to  thatCarthusian  monastery  which  stands, 
I like  a huge  castle,  on  a lofty  hill  three 
miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Itoman  way. 
I In  the  cloisters  I was  presented  to  a vene- 
j rable  father,  who  addressed  me  in  English, 
I and  invited  me  into  his  cell.  We  sat  down 
f and  for  a time  silently  surveyed  tlie  lovely 
prospect  from  his  window.  We  then  con- 
verse, and  I learned  with  some  surprise 
I that  he  had  visited  England  and  Ireland, 
and  had  frequently  been  in  London  and 
Dublin.  I confess  my  veneration  for  him 
did  not  keep  pace  with  my  astonishment, 
when  I found  that  from  his  paradise  of 
^ peace,  he  looked  back  to  his  travels  tlirough 
I these  regions  of  discord  with  so  much 
i pleasure ; but  my  distrust  was  quickly 
i dissipated  when  be  proceeded  with  a smile 
to  unde<*ive  me,  saying,  “ Yes,  I have  been 
to  London  and  to  Dublin  often  in  mind 
with  my  wishes,  my  admiration,  and  my 
prayers  for  your  glorious  country,  but  with 
my  body  I have  never  left  Italy,  the  land 
of  my  birth.”  At  these  words  he  rose  to 
obey  the  bell,  which  summoned  him  to 
vespers.  I need  not  say  with  what  reverence 
I kissed  the  hand  which  then  convoyed  his 
parting  benediction. 

But  let  us  observe  in  how  many  ways  the 
monastic  orders  contributed  to  bind  closer 
the  religious  bonds  of  tlio  great  Christian 
family,  which,  since  their  suppression,  seem 
to  be  every  year  growing  weaker  and  weaker, 
so  that  now  the  descendants  of  tliose  who 
once  submitted  to  the  spiritual  sway  of  an 
Italian  or  a Frenchman  would  regard  a 
fellow  countryman,  who  comes  from  a 
county  only  a few  miles  distant  from  their 
own,  with  eyes  of  jealousy  as  a stranger,  so 
forgotten  and  obwlete  have  become  the 
supernatural  manners  of  faith,  where  there 
are  no  monks  to  teach  them.  In  tlie  first 
place,  monks  of  one  country  were  received 
as  brethren  in  the  monasteries  of  another. 
Many  Englishmen  were  monks  in  the 
abbey  of  MounbCassine  in  all  ages ; of 
whom  were  Aufredus  in  the  eleventh  cen- 


tury, and  in  later  times  Gregorius  Sayr, 
Thomas  of  Preston,  Michael,  and  Bernard. 
An  Irishman,  Kachisius,  was  in  that  mo- 
nastery at  the  time  when  the  chronicles 
were  last  edited.*  Similarly  there  were 
many  Irish  monks  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda, 
some  of  tliem  recluses. 

The  remembrance  of  having  owed  their 
noblest  institutions  to  foreign  monks  was 
well  calculated  to  nourish  a friendly  feeling 
towards  tlie  land  of  their  birth.  The  Bur- 
gundians were  indebted  to  the  holy  monks 
of  Ireland  for  the  abbey  of  Luxueil,  to 
whom  also  the  Italians  owed  that  of  Bobbio, 
tlie  Lorrainers  that  of  St.  Mansu  at  Toul, 
and  the  Germans  that  of  Wirsburg,  not  to 
mention  many  others.  The  Irish  founded 
so  many  churches  in  Europe,  that  a monk 
of  the  abbey  of  Bt.  Gall  has  met  with  a 
sufficient  number  wherewith  to  compose  a 
large  volume  of  their  foundations.  The 
memory  of  foreign  monks  as  that  of  bene- 
factors could  not  have  been  wholly  unpro- 
ductive of  tlie  fruits  ofinternational  affection. 
Ireland,  which  gave  Columban  to  Italy, 
Gall  to  Helvetia,  Kilian  to  Germany,  and 
Virgilius  to  Carinthia,  must  have  been  re- 
garded with  gratitude  by  the  people,  who 
rcgariled  them  as  their  apostles  and  fathers. 
Blessed  Cataldo  from  lioland  was  venera- 
ted among'  the  early  saints  of  Tarentum  in 
Calabria.t  and  the  patron  of  the  great 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Moeck  in  Austria 
was  from  the  same  country,  St.  Colman 
of  the  eleventh  century.  The  memory, 
too,  of  having  conferred  benefits  on  other 
countries  by  founding  and  enriching  reli- 
gious houses  there  must  have  operated  in 
opposition  to  all  jealous  and  malignant 
feelings  towards  them.  The  alms  of  an 
Alfred,  after  enriching  the  poor  monasteries 
of  his  own  kingdom,  to  tliose  of  France, 
Brittany,  and  Ireland,  and  tlie  grant  of 
lands  in  Oxfordshire  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis  in  France  by  King  Edward  the 
Confessor,  were  not  only  signs  but  pledges 
of  a peaceful  union  among  nations.  And 
here  we  owe  it  to  truth  and  justice  to  re- 
mark, that  from  the  moment  of  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland  till  the  fifteenth  century, 
while  the  English  continued  to  be  Catholics, 
we  find  continual  notice  of  their  charity  in 
founding  or  endowing  monasteries  in  that 
country.  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, founded  some  of  almost  every  order,  | 
as  did  also  W' alter  Lacy  in  the  time  of 

• Chron.  Css.  iv,  c.  viii. 
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Richard  I.,  and  Richard  Strongbow,  also 
earl  of  Pembroke,  The  Dillons,  Die  Digbys, 
the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Butlers,  the  Tjreils, 
the  Devereuxes,  the  Carews,  and  the  I’res- 
tons,  were  all  founders  of  religious  houses 
in  Ireland.  Maud  de  I-acv,  Gerard  de 
Pcndergrast,  John  Decer,  an  English  chief- 
justice  in  Ireland,  and  Geoffrey  Filz- 
Robert,  were  eminent  in  this  track.  Henry 
II.  founded  the  great  ablwy  of  St.  Thomas 
at  Thomastown  near  Dublin;  Philip  of 
Worcester,  constable  of  Ireland,  founded 
Kilcuniin  Abbey,  dependant  upon  Glaston- 
bury, and  John  de  ('oiirey,  earl  of  L'lstcr, 
general  of  Uie  English,  founded  others  de- 
pendant ujjon  English  abbeys.  Hugh  do 
Lacy  founded  the  priory  of  Ardos  in  131ft, 
and  made  it  dependant  on  Louley  of  tlie 
same  order  in  France.  The  abbey  of  little 
Tintem  of  the  Vow,  on  the  coa-st  of  Wex- 
ford, daughter  of  the  great  Tintem  in 
Wales,  was  founded  by  William  Marshal. 
These  English  noblemen,  in  making  such 
foundations,  were  providing  better  for  the 
social  and  political  tranquillity  of  Ireland, 
than  if  they  had  been  legally  commissioned 
to  preserve  its  peace  by  means  of  the  halter 
and  the  sword,  like  the  over  weening  brood 
that  have  come  after  them  under  the  ban- 
ners of  reformation — upstart  lordlings,  w ho 
blush  to  hear  their  grandsire.s’  avocation 
named,  and  who  love  to  play  the  dragon 
over  the  fl)*ing  poor. 

Tire  alien  monasteries,  which  were  nu- 
merous throughout'Christendom,  by  pro- 
ducing a constant  intercourse  between  the 
most  learned  men  of  different  countries, 
must  have  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
same  pacific  end.  The  English  Benedic- 
tines were  naturalized  in  France.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  Irish  monks 
who  had  passed  into  France  and  Germany, 
many  monasteries  of  the  order  of  St.  Bene- 
dict in  thos<!  countries  were  built  in  favour 
of  monks  of  that  nation : such  was  the  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Martin  at  Cologne,  and 
similar  houses  of  Irish  or  Scotch  monks 
were  at  Vienna,  llatisbon,  Erfurth,  and  in 
many  other  places,*  some  of  which,  ns  that 
at  Erfurth,  had  been  founded  by  bishops 
of  the  diocese.  Fiugen,  an  Irish  abbot,  in 
the  tenth  century,  the  friend  of  the  Empress 
Adelhard,  widow  of  Otho  the  Great,  bound 
himself  and  his  successors  to  receive  no 
other  but  Irish  monk.s,  as  long  as  any  such 
could  be  found ; and  the  charter  of  the 
Irish  monastery  at  Vienna,  founded  by 
Henry  I.  Duke  of  Austria,  supplies  this 

* Mab.  Prrf.  in  III.  Sere.  Ben.  1. 


curious  explanation  for  a similar  ordinance, 
‘•We  ordain,”  it  says,  “that  only  Irishmen  i 
be  received  into  this  monastery;  eo  quod  I 
relatione  Rcligiosorum  et  de  certa  scientia  | 
novimus  i|<surum  laudabilem  simplicita- 
tem.”* 

But  if  the  influence  of  monks  was  ex-  ' 
tended  thus  to  the  promotion  of  peace  in  | 
regard  to  foreign  countries,  much  more  j 
was  it  efficacious  at  home  in  conducing  to 
that  of  their  own  nation,  and  to  the  sta-  ' 
bility  of  the  government  which  protected  j 
tliem.  Emperors  and  kings  were  not  long  I 
in  making  this  discovery,  as  their  charters  ! 
can  bear  witness.  Dom  Marlene  calls  at- 
tention to  those  Nolcuin  exordiums  of  the  ; 
diplomas  of  the  ancient  kings,  which  show  I 
how  they  considered  monasteries  as  iustru-  j 
ments  of  peace.  “If  we  attend  to  the  i 
petitions  of  the  servants  of  God,  which  re-  i 
late  to  the  securing  of  their  quiet,  we  trust  ! 
that  it  will  conduce  to  the  praise  and 
stability  of  our  kingdom."  Such  are  i 
the  words  which  continually  recur  in  the  | 
charters.!  Charlemagne,  thus  magnifl- 
cenlly  styled,  Charles,  most  serene  august, 
crowned  by  God,  great,  pacific  emperor, 

I goveniing  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  and 
I by  the  mercy  of  God  king  idso  of  the  Francs 
I and  Longobanls,  is  fur  from  relying  upon 
the  strong  arm  of  power  for  tlic  maintenance 
of  pence.  His  words  are,  “Whatever  we 
grant  to  venerable  places,  for  the  love  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  tnist  will  con- 
duce without  doubt,  to  the  stability  of  our 
empire."!  H's  son  Louis  bolds  the  same 
language  in  his  charter  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Maximin  at  Treves;  for  it  begins 
thus,  “ If  we  provide  for  the  quiet  of  the 
monasteries,  this  will  conduce  to  the  long 
I stability  of  our  kingdom,  and  to  our  ob- 
taining the  recompense  of  the  blessed  poor 
I in  spirit."!  Again.  Charles  the  Bald  says, 
in  his  charter  to  the  monks  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  “ If  we  confer  honours  on  places 
dedicated  to  God,  and  provide  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  those  serving  God  in 
them,  we  trust  that  it  will  tend  to  strengthen 
the  state  of  our  earthly  kingdom,  and  pro- 
mote the  work  of  our  eternal  safety.’"] 

Boso,  king  of  Burgundy,  thought  that 
by  alms  and  oblations  wars  might  l>e  pre-  j 
vented ; for  in  an  instrument  granted  to  ' 
Asmundus,  who  sought  redress  when  his 

• Ap,  Pez.  Rer.  Script.  Aust.  1. 
t Martenc,  Veterum  Scriptomm  et  Monumen- 
tonim  Hiatoiicor.  tom.  i.  Pea-fat.  I 

t Id.  p.  59. 

i Heumonn,  De  Re  Diplom.  ii.  422.  ‘ 

II  Id.  p.  105.  I 
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Church  had  been  repeatedly  devastated  by 
I armies,  the  king  having  called  his  coun- 
sellors, began  to  consider,  as  he  says, 
[ “ Qual'ter  remedio  eleemosyn®  cessentur 
bella  iiyuste  insurgentia.”*  Charles  the 
Simple,  in  his  charter  to  the  Hluonensian 
monastery,  in  9'il,  says,  "If  we  confer 
necessary  things  and  consolations  on  the 
servants  of  God,  we  believe  that  it  will 
both  conduce  to  the  salvation  of  our  soul, 
and  also  that  the  state  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  longer  maintained  in  peace,  and  with 
greater  solidity  secured."! 

The  diploma  of  Conrad  II.  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Corby  begins  thus;  “If,  witli 
pious  solicitude,  we  provide  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  churches  of  God, 
we  hope  that  in  return  we  shall  receive 
from  our  Creator  the  grace  of  being  able  to 
I hold  the  helm  of  the  kingdom,  committed 
I to  us  by  God,  with  peace  and  tranquil- 
I lity."l  The  diploma  of  King  Zuendebold,  in 
I 898,  contains  these  words  : “ If,  following 
the  pious  manner  of  the  glorious  kings  our 
ancestors,  we  preserve  the  state  of  the 
churches  inviolate  by  the  rigour  of  royal 
authority,  and  consult  with  provident  dis- 
position for  the  utility  of  the  servants  of 
I God  ; this,  we  firmly  believe,  will  conduce 
I to  the  tranquillity  of  our  kingdom,  and  to 
our  obtaining  eternal  beatitude."§  The 
diploma  even  of  Frederic  I.  to  the  bishop 
I of  Toreellano,  in  1177,  recognises  the  same 
I principle : for  the  words  are,  “ If  we  cle- 
mently hear  the  reasonable  petitions  of 
illustrious  persons  relative  to  the  increase 
of  the  commodities  of  the  churches  of  God, 
we  believe  that  it  will  conduce  to  our  eter- 
nal salvation,  and  to  the  augmentation  of 
our  temporal  glory.|{  So  also  the  calami- 
ties and  disturbance  of  kingdoms  are  as- 
cribed in  diplomatic  acts  to  the  oppression 
of  monasteries  and  churches ; as  by  Charle- 
magne in  his  capitularies.*T  Cardinal  Hum- 
bert** advises  princes  to  consider  tliat 
external  wars,  internal  seditions,  nation 
rising  against  nation,  and  kings  against 
kings,  are  the  penalties  of  having  violated 
the  monastic  peace.  When  Charlemagne 
was  asked  to  seize  the  goods  of  a church, 
he  replied,  “ I trust  that  God  can  assist 
us  mote  by  the  merits  and  prayers  of  His 
saints,  than  by  all  the  militoiy  force  of  the 

* Marlene,  Veteram  Scriptoram  ct  Monumen- 
tomm  Historicor,  tom.  i.  p.  9‘21. 

t Id.  i.  27d.  t u.  607. 

! Gesta  Trevirenaium  Arch.  ap.  id.  tom.  ir.  p. 
147.  II  Murat.  Antiq.  It.  Diiaert  ii. 

Y Lib.  vii.  c.  104. 

**  Lib.  iii.  Ad  vers,  Simoniac. 


world.”*  When  such  views  prevailed,  one 
can  understand  the  strong  language  of 
kings  to  express  their  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  monastic  foundations ; as  when 
the  Emperor,  Olho  IV.  says,  in  1210,  in 
his  diploma  to  the  Church  of  Camerino, 
“From  the  first  day  in  which  the  most 
high  Creator,  from  whom  all  good  proceeds, 
chose  to  raise  us  to  the  height  of  imperial 
dignity,  it  has  been  our  full  vow  and  inti- 
mate desire  to  promote  religious  places 
and  persons  with  appropriate  benefits  ;"t 
that  is,  with  security  for  the  exercise  of 
their  peaceful,  holy  labours ; for  we  see 
by  these  examples  that  the  protection  of 
the  liberty  and  peace  of  monasteries  was 
considered  after  all  as  the  most  signal  do- 
nation that  the  great  could  bestow  upon 
them. 

Hence  those  charters  of  emperors  so 
multiplied  to  monasteries,  in  order  that 
persons  dedicated  to  God  might  hold  and 
dispose  places  according  to  their  rule, 
“ longe  remota  contradictione,  inquietu- 
dine,  vel  contrarietate,"  as  Lothaire  says 
in  his  diploma  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Saviour  and  Julia  at  Brescia.  "The  sub- 
limity of  royal  prudence,”  says  Henry  IV. 
king  of  the  Romans,  in  1065,  “ought  in 
every  way  to  provide  for  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  those  who  serve  God."J  The 
diploma  of  the  Emperor  Lothaire  II.,  in 
1137,  to  Wibald,  abbot  of  Stavelo,  in  the 
.Vrdennes,  begins  thus  : “ Since  the  impe- 
rial solicitude  and  power  ought  to  consult 
for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  all  the  churches 
of  God,  especially  should  it  for  those  of 
our  own  dominions."^  The  diploma  of 
Conrad  II.  to  the  same  abbot  began  with 
the  same  words  ;||  all  which  decrees  were 
only  in  accordance  with  the  vows,  and 
charges,  and  examples  of  the  Holy  See,  as 
when  Pope  Ale.xander  III.  said,  “It  is 
necessaiy  that  we  diligently  attend  with 
pastoral  solicitude  to  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  religious  men  for  rest  of  mind  and 
quiet  of  body  were  not  only  delectable  but 
necessary  to  the  servants  of  God,  as  both 
science  and  experience,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  Ives  de  Chartres,  convinced  every 
community  in  ages  of  faith.**  Each  foun- 
der felt  himself  bound  to  procure  these 
advantages  for  the  community  he  insti- 
tuted ; and  hence,  as  Orderic  Vitalis  says, 
“The  valiant  knight,  William  Qiroie,  in 

* Lib.  i.  cap.  tit.  8.3. 

t Italia  Sacra,  i.  553. 

X Ap.  Martcne,  Vet.  Script,  ii.  70. 

f ii.  98.  I Id.  ii.  103. 

V Id.  U.  885.  ••  Ir.  Cat.  Epiat.  I6t. 
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refounding  the  monasteir  of  St.  Evroul  at 
Ouches,  expressed  himself  in  these  terms  : 
‘Let  these  monks  be  established  in  such 
bberty,  that  henceforth  neither  we  nor  our 
descendants  maj  ever  demand  any  other 
retribution  but  their  prayers  ; and  in  order 
thatat  no  future  time  we  may  be  able,  by  tlie 
instigation  of  the  demon,  to  disquiet  them 
in  any  manner,  let  us  place  the  said  mo- 
nastery wholly  under  the  protection  of  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  to  defend  it  against 
ourselves,  our  descendants,  and  all  mor-  , 
tals;  that  if  we  should  ever  pretend  to  re-  j 
quire  by  force  any  service  or  contribution  ' 
besides  the  spiritual  l^enofit,  we  may  be 
salutarily  repressed  by  the  severity  of  the 
prince,  and  forced,  even  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, to  cease  from  molesting  the  knights 
of  God.’  "* 

This  conviction  respecting  the  immense 
security  for  peace  which  resulted  from  the  j 
institution  of  monasteries,  was  not  con-  | 
fined  to  the  breasts  of  kings;  it  was  the  | 
universal  opinion.  Speaking  of  the  priory  ’ 
of  Leeds,  Lombard,  os  cited  by  Weever,  j 
says,  “ That  in  ancient  times  the  great-  | 
est  personages  held  monks,  friars,  and 
nuns  in  such  veneration  and  liking,  that 
they  thought  no  city  in  case  to  flourish, 
no  house  likely  to  have  long  continuance, 
no  castle  sufficiently  defended,  where  was 
not  an  abbey,  priory,  or  nunnery,  either 
placed  within  the  walls,  or  situate  at  hand, 
and  near  adjoining."!  And  thus  Robert  | 
Fabian,  in  his  commendation  of  London.  > 
written  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII., 
says,  that  Christ  hath  ever  preserved  that 
city  “ by  meonc  of  divine  servyoe  ; that  in 
contynual  wyse  is  kept  in  devout  guyse 
wythin  the  mure  of  yt.  As  houses  of 
relygyon  in  diverse  places  of  thys  townc, 
whyche  in  great  devocyon  ben  ever  occu- 
pyed : when  one  hath  done  anotherbegjTi.  so 
tliat  of  prayer  they  never  blyn  such  order  is 
these  houses  wytliin  wyth  all  virtue  allyed." 
We  may  remark,  too,  that  many  monaste-  i 
Ties  were  founded  with  an  express  view  to 
make  compensation  to  the  people  for  the 
former  miseries  of  war.  The  peaceful 
I foundation  of  Camaldoli  in  Poland  was 
j made  shortly  after  the  country  had  been 
; ravaged  by  the  incursions  of  Tartars,  Mus- 
j covites,  and  Transylvanians,  and  by  the 
I intestine  discords  of  the  great ; to  repair 
j which  horrors,  pious  men  sought  to  estab- 
lish the  pacific  family  of  Romuald  on  the 
mountain  to  which  they  expressly  gave  the 


name  of  Peace.  Similarly  the  Scotch  I 
monasteries  of  Kelso,  Melrose,  Holyrood,  ' 
Jedburgh,  Newbottle,  Kinloss,  and  Dry-  ; 
burgh,  were  founded  by  King  David  ex-  ^ 
pressly  to’compensate  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  from  the  border  wars  to  which 
they  were  continually  exposed,  and  to  serve 
them  as  places  of  shelter,  since  the  sacred  ; 
territory  of  the  religious  houses  generally  | 
escaped  these  ravages.  i 

It  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  intro-  j 
duction  of  new  religious  orders  into  coun- 
tries or  cities  which  had  not  before  received  | 
them,  was  always  the  peaceful  result  of  a { 
conviction  of  the  utility  which  would  result  . 
from  them  to  society.  The  Capuchins  were  j 
introduced  into  Avignon,  in  1576,  by  a 
nobleman  of  that  city,  who,  hearing  of  j 
their  great  virtue,  wrote  to  the  general,  ! 
and  offered  to  build  them  a convent  at  his  i 
own  expense.  They  were  called  into  Spain  | 
without  their  having  taken  any  measures  | 
for  that  end ; but  Ood  inspired  a certain  | 
apothecary  of  Barcelona,  named  Michael  ; 
Quirolio,  with  a strong  desire  to  procure  j 
their  reception  into  that  city.  This  Michael  | 
was  a good  man,  so  resperted  by  the  con- 
suls, that  they  acquies^  in  his  demand, 
and  wrote  to  the  general  of  the  order 
inviting  him  there.* 

In  conclusion  we  should  observe,  that 
all  these  motives  conspiring,  contributed 
to  impress  many  kings  and  men  of  power, 
in  ages  of  faith,  with  an  intimate  convic- 
tion that  it  was  impossible  for  any  occasion 
to  arise  when  it  would  be  lawful  to  alienate 
the  goods  of  the  religious  houses.  The 
Emperor  Otho  I.,  being  in  great  straits  in 
his  war  against  Henry,  his  brother,  and 
Gilbert,  duke  of  Lorraine,  a certain  count, 
who  had  followed  and  served  him  faithfully 
in  all  his  wars,  prayed  him  by  letters  to 
give  him  an  abbey,  which  was  then  vacant, 
that  he  might  employ  its  revenues  to  pay 
his  soldiers.  The  emperor,  with  a smiling 
countenance,  told  the  gentleman  who 
brought  the  letter  that  he  wished  to  give 
the  count  an  answer  hy  word  of  month. 
The  count  on  hearing  this  was  oveijoyed, 
supposing  that  his  request  was  granted; 
and.  accordingly,  coming  to  the  emperor's 
presence,  he  found  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  people ; and  the  emperor  replied  in 
presence  of  them  all,  “We  must  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  For  who  is  so  blind  as 
not  to  perceive  that  the  request  which  you 
have  now  made  me  is  not  a request  but  an 
open  menace,  in  the  necessity  to  which  you 
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see  mo  reduced?  But  it  is  writtau,  Give 
not  that  which  is  holy  to  dogs ; which 
passage,  being  taken  by  doctors  in  an 
allegorical  sense,  I should  esteem  it  giving 
it  to  dogs  if  I should  give  to  him  who 
follows  secular  war  a monastery,  which  is 
intended  for  monks  who  militate  under 
the  standard  of  God  alone.  For  this 
reason  1 wish  you  to  learn,  before  all  this 
people,  that  you  ask  from  me  with  such 
arrogance  a gift  so  unreasonable,  that  you 
shall  never  obtain  it  from  me,  nor  any 
thing  else  that  you  may  ask  from  me  in 
future.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  take 
i flight  to  the  side  of  these  rebels,  the  sooner 
you  depart  the  better.”  These  magnanimous 
words  of  so  great  an  emperor  produced 
I such  an  effect  on  the  count,  that  he  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  and  implored  for- 
i giveness  of  the  fault  into  which  he  had 
inadvertently  fallen.* 

The  charters  have  detained  us  long ; 
yet  we  ought  not  to  close  them  without 
observing,  as  a corollary,  that  not  alone 
the  monks  were  blessed  as  the  true  pacific, 
and  that  the  monasteries  were  instruments 
of  peace  to  difiiise  order  and  tranquillity 
through  the  world,  but  also  that  a vast 
majority  of  the  innumerable  men  who 
founded  religious  houses  have  an  unques- 
tionable title  to  be  ranked  in  the  same 
happy  number  ; for  such  is  the  conclusion 
that  we  deduce  from  them.  In  the  begin- 
ning we  find  that  Christian  women  who, 
by  nature  and  grace,  are  so  essentially 
peacemakers,  came  forward  as  the  first 
founders.  Paula,  that  noble  Roman  lady, 
built  four ; Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theo- 
dosius the  younger,  and  Eudocia,  his  wife, 
many  monasteries.  Then  who  were  the 
princes  and  nobles  that  followed  in  that 
track  ? Precisely  those  who  were  most 
eminently  pacific  in  desire ; such  as  Charle- 
magne, who  built  so  many,  and  his  devout 
son  Louis,  who  was  so  enamoured  with 
peace  that  he  wished  to  devote  himself  to 
it  in  a cloister.  Historians  tell  ns  that 
when  he  was  proceeding  on  the  expedition 
against  the  king  of  Bavaria,  he  passed  by 
Soissons,  and  went  to  pray  in  tlie  abbey  of 
St.  Medard.  It  was  with  a profound  sad- 
ness and  presentiment  of  death  that  the 
old  emperor  took  leave  of  this  mofiticr, 
which  he  had  so  loved,  and  where  he  had 
so  much  suffered.  Many  times  he  turned 
his  head  towards  it  and  shed  tears,  when 
the  towers  disappeared  from  the  horizon. 

* Pssquier,  Recbcrches  de  la  France,  Lib.  iii. 
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Theuther,  provost  of  St.  Medard,  a man 
faithful  in  all  things,  was  riding  at  his 
side,  and  endeavoured,  while  weeping  him- 
self, to  console  his  emperor,  and  asked 
him  why  he  was  so  much  afiBicted  ? Louis, 
knowing  that  these  words  issued  from  a 
faithful  heart,  opened  his  own  to  Theuther. 
"You  know,"  said  he,  “how  much  I have 
loved  this  place,  which  1 shall  never  see 
again,  as  the  holy  martyr  has  revealed  to 
me.  1 vowed  him  a vow,  the  effect  of 
which  the  troubles  of  my  empire  have  pre- 
vented ; and  if  1 did  not  think  that  my 
enemies  would  impute  it  to  fear,  or  rather, 
what  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  that  the 
Almighty  would  disapprove  of  the  execu- 
tion of  my  vow,  I would  have  laid  aside 
my  arms  here  and  my  imperial  purple. 
What  ought  I to  do?"  “Your  vow  is 
good,”  replied  the  monk,  “glorious  Ceesar, 
but  the  will  of  God  is  better.  It  is  a great 
thing  to  renounce  the  world  for  thy  salva- 
tion ; but  it  is  still  greater  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  all.  What  was  most  admi- 
rable in  Christ  was  His  dying  for  His 
servants.  It  will  be  glorious,  then,  for 
you  to  combat,  if  it  must  be  so  even  to 
death,  for  the  flock  which  Christ  has  con- 
fided to  you."  Louis,  strengthened  by 
these  words,  took  leave  of  the  provost  and 
of  the  brethren  who  had  escort^  him,  and 
departed  by  the  road  to  Aiz-la-Chapelle 
and  the  Rhine.*  The  adieu,  as  he  foresaw, 
was  for  the  last  time.  In  a few  months 
after  he  died  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine  near 
Mayence. 

Another  great  founder  of  monasteries 
was  the  King  St.  Louis,  so  eminent  for  his 
love  of  peace,  who  built  in  Paris,  besides 
the  Holy  Chapel,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  tlie  hospital  of  the  blind  ; and  the 
Hotel  Dieu  ; the  monasteries  of  the  Quatrs 
Mendians  ; of  the  Chartreuse  ; the  Blanc- 
Manteaux ; and  the  Filles  Dieu ; in  the 
diocese  of  Beauvais,  the  abbey  of  Royau- 
mon;  and  in  Rouen,  the  abbey  of  St 
Mathew ; besides  the  hospitals  of  Com- 
piegne,  Pontoise,  and  Vemon.I  Among 
the  feudal  nobility,  the  founders  of  monas- 
teries were  similarly  the  same  men  who 
have  already,  on  so  many  occasions,  passed 
before  us  as  the  meek  of  the  earth,  the 
Just,  the  merciful,  and  the  pacific.  Docs 
history  commemorate  an  “ indefatigable 
protector  of  the  poor"  as  Richard,  duke  of 
Normandy,  is  styled  by  William  of  Ju- 
miege  ? The  same  is  also  sure  to  be  de- 

* Liber  de  Traaelatioae  S.  Sebut.  i. 
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signaled  as  “the  faithful  senant  of  Christ, 
and  the  tender  father  of  monks.”*  The 
great  and  good,  whose  memory  is  in  bene- 
diction, the  hero-like  Winrich  von  Kuip- 
rode,  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order, 
in  whose  praise  no  contemporary  is  silent, 
will  leave  it  impossible  for  future  ages  to 
question  his  attachment  to  the  religious 
orders.  “It  was  a natural  consequence 
of  his  piety,”  says  Voight,  "that  he  should 
have  been  inclined  to  favour  monasteries. 
How  much  he  loved  them,  Oliva  and  Pel- 
plin,  and  many  other  religious  houses,  can 
bear  witness.  He  built  or  promoted  the 
Augustinian  convent  of  Heiligenlieil  ; the 
monastery  of  Konitz  ; that  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Grosswaldeck,  on  the  spot  where 
the  heathen  Prussians  used  to  sacrifice  to 
their  gods;  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  in 
Konigsberg ; that  of  the  Minors  at  Wehlan ; 
and  the  Carthusian  monastery  in  Dantzig, 
which  was  completed  a year  before  his 
death. "t  The  humble  and  pacific  man 
who.  like  the  Marquis  Leopold  of  Austria, 
refuses,  as  being  unworthy,  to  lay  the  first 
stone  of  the  monastery  which  he  himself 
founds,  as  was  seen  when  that  of  Newen- 
burg  was  to  be  built,  of  which  ho  said  that 
a clerk  or  monk  should  place  the  founda- 
tion,! ™te  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  to 
protect  and  favour  whatever  belongs  to  the 
monastic  state. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  monks  were 
always  conscious  of  the  peaceful  character 
of  those  who  encouraged  and  protected 
them.  Thus  we  read  in  the  annals  of  the 
abbey  of  Mount  Oliva,  “ Here  lived  Mist- 
winus,  a pacific  and  devout  prince,  who 
enriched  and  favoured  this  mona8tery.”§ 
Where  they  could  not  praise  their  founder 
for  other  virtues,  they  evince  delight  in 
being  able  to  proclaim  with  enthusiasm 
his  love  of  peace.  Thus  on  the  tomb  of 
John  Galeazza  Visconti,  in  the  Carthusian 
monastery  which  he  founded  at  Pavia,  we 
read  these  verses — 


"Ciijus  pictasque,  fidesque 
Sacraque  juatitia  et  clementia  eanguinis  expera 
Inaocnam  fecere  animam.  Nec  dulcior  alter 
Eloquio,  nec  magaificia  prwatantior  alter, 

Nec  fait  in  toUa  Europe  finibus  unquam 
Aptior  imperiia  princepa,  nec  aanetjor  alter 
Relligione  fuit,  nec  pacia  atnanlior  illo : 

Ipso  gravea,  populia  cruda  de  aede  tyrannoa 
Dejecit,  fregit  tumidoa,  atravltque  auperboa. 

Hie  erat  unde  qniea  magnorum  certa  laborum 
Italiie  aperanda  foret." 

• Lib.  V.  17. 

t Geachiebte  Preuasena,  v.  390. 

1 Chronje.  Clauatro-Neobnrg.  ap.  Pea.  Script. 
Rer.  Auat.  i.  1 Annal.  Mon.  Oliv.  8. 


The  tenant  of  this  tomb  has  been  con- 
founded by  some  authors  with  his  succes- 
sor, John  Maria  Visconti,  whose  effigy  is 
in  the  same  monastery,  and  who,  as  a 
most  cruel  prince,  is  generally  represented 
with  two  bulldogs  at  his  side,  which  he 
used  to  let  loose  upon  the  people  ; but  the 
founder  had  many  qualities  of  a great  man. 
It  was  he  who,  when  a child,  being  invited 
by  his  father,  Galeazza,  to  point  out  who 
was  the  wisest  of  the  company,  which  con- 
sisted of  many  grave  and  robed  men,  after 
considering  a little  in  silence,  went  up  to 
Petrarch,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before, 
and  took  him  by  the  cloak,  and  led  him 
to  his  father.  Through  life  he  evinced 
the  same  judgment,  for  he  never  was  de- 
ceived by  men  or  events.  “This  is  less 
strange,”  says  Paul  Jovius,  " when  we  con- 
sider his  inveterate  custom  of  walking  and 
meditating  alone,  of  seeking  examples  from 
old  annals,  and  studying  the  institutions 
of  the  fathers.  No  hunting,  or  gambling, 
or  dissolute  pleasures  led  him  from  busi- 
ness, but  always  he  exercised  his  mind  in 
solid  studies.  He  founded  many  noble 
libraries,  and  chose  the  wisest  men  for  his 
council.  There  was  a crowd  of  writers  in 
his  palace,  who  took  down  notes  of  every 
thing  relative  to  the  government ; for  he 
regulated  even  the  number  of  dishes  for 
solemn  feasts.  No  prince  of  Italy,  from 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  flourished  in  greater 
power  or  splendour  of  life,  and  no  one  was 
comparable  to  him,  if  we  regard  his  innate 
gravity  and  prudence,  his  dignity  of  form 
and  countenance,  or  his  study  of  virtue. 
The  Florentines  objected  to  him  diverse 
lusts,  but,”  says  Paul  Jovius,  " they  only 
sought  to  blacken  their  enemy.”  Admit- 
ting, however,  that  he  had  many  faults, 
the  monks  believed  that  he  was  a lover  of 
peace,  while  Italy  acknowledged  him  as 
one  of  her  greatest  men.* 

In  conclusion  we  may  observe,  that  even 
some  features  in  the  material  construction 
of  monasteries  bear  witness  to  the  exis- 
tence of  desires  in  the  men  who  erected 
them  which  are  intimately  connected  with 
a love  of  peace.  Such  are  those  secret 
chambers  and  tribunes,  expressly  provided 
in  order  that  the  founders  might  assist 
at  the  solemn  otficcs  of  tlie  choir.  Of 
these  we  have  seen  many  instances.  Thus 
in  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Cork  was  an 
apartment  built  by  the  founder,  Mackarty, 
sumamed  the  great,  expressly  for  himself, 
to  which  he  used  to  retire  on  the  great 

* Grav.  Thes.  Antiq.  It.  iii. 
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I febtiviilii ; and  similarly  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  abbey  of  the  Celestins,  at  Mar-  . 
; coucies,  there  was  a little  lodging,  called  ! 
1 the  founder’s  rooms,  where  John  de  Mon-  ! 

taigu  used  to  make  occasional  retreats,  and 
I assist  at  the  offices,  there  being  a window 
I in  it  which  opened  over  the  sanctuary  of 
the  church.  It  would  be  but  fair  to  con- 
clude also  that  men  who  could  agree 
together  to  make  sucJi  foundations  in  com- 
j mon,  must  have  had  many  qualities  analo-  | 
I gous  to  the  oliject  w hich  these  were  intended 
to  answer.  Men  who  were  not  pacific,  | 
^ could  hardly  have  acted  thus  in  concert  for 
a holy  end,  which  might  so  easily  minister 
I to  the  secret  purposes  of  egotism.  The 
Cistercian  Abbey  of  Ebraeh  was  founded 
in  lliiH  by  two  brothers,  Hemo  and  Kich- 
win.  noble  lords  of  Ebran,  with  the  aid  of 
their  sister  Bertha.  The  great  abliey  of 
St.  Urban,  of  the  same  order,  in  a forest 
in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  was  founded  by 
three  brothers,  Lutolph,  Wernher,  and 
Ulrich  von  I.angcnsteiii,  whose  castle  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  Roth.* 

Lastly,  the  affection  e.X]iressed  for  mo- 
nasteries by  their  founders  proves  that 
they  could  appreciate  with  peaceful  hearts 
the  good  of  such  pacific  institutions.  Hart- 
mann, count  of  Kyburg,  the  successor  of  i 
Bcrthold,  founder  of  the  city  of  Friburg,  1 
in  his  letters  of  protection  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Hauterivc,  expresses  himself  in 
these  remarkable  terms.  "I  command  and 
I I humbly  ask  you  to  honour  and  love  the 
religious  house  of  Altcripa,  and  whoever 
‘ wishes  to  love  and  serve  me  should  love  it, 
and  avoid  doing  it  the  least  injury.  1 take  ' 
i it  under  my  protection.  Lctevery  one  know 
that  whoever  offends  against  that  house,  or 
injures  it,  offends  against  my  person.  This 
is  my  command  to  all  our  citizens  of  Fri- 
burg, that  whenever  they  hear  or  know  of 
any  injury  being  committed  against  it, 
they  should  so  act  towards  the  perpetra- 
tors as  if  the  injury  had  been  inflicted  on 
my  person. "t 

The  monastery  of  Swethl,  or  ClaravallisJ 
in  Amstria,  waa  founded  by  Had  mar  de 
Ciiopham,  a rich  nobleman,  in  the  year 
1185.  Godeschalcus,  abbot  of  the  Holy 
] Cross,  at  Ratisbon,  at  his  request,  sent  to 
: him  Hermann,  to  be  abbot,  with  twelve 
I other  brothers,  whom  he  received  with  all 
! veneration.  Having  been  determined  as 
; to  the  site  for  this  foundation  by  a dream, 

I * Jaeck  Gallcric  dcr  Kloster  Deutschlands,  i. 

t Fundatio  Monaat.  dc  Altaripa,  ap.  Matteae, 

I Vet  Script  tom.  vi. 


he  had  the  spot  cleared  of  trees,  and  the 
walls  marked  out ; then  mounting  his 
horse,  with  Hermann,  he  gave  for  tlie  mo- 
nastery all  the  territory  that  he  could  en- 
compass in  one  ride,  whether  in  woods, 
waters,  marshes,  meadows,  villages,  towns, 
or  churches.  .After  many  years  the  pious 
founder  took  the  cross  with  Leopold  VIIL, 
duke  of  .Austria,  and  departed  to  Egypt 
for  Palestine.  Before  ho  set  out,  he  came 
to  the  monastery  with  his  two  sons,  Henry 
and  Hadmar,  and  asked  permission  to 
enter  the  chapter,  which  being  easily 
granted,  he  tCKik  leave  of  them  all  with 
many  tears,  saying  to  the  brethren,  “I 
know  truly  that  I shall  never  again  see 
this  house  while  in  my  mortal  boily."  Then 
he  exhorted  his  two  sons  to  love  and  de- 
fend it,  telling  them  that  otherwise  they 
would  incur  the  divine  vengeance.  So 
saying,  he  took  off  his  belt,  studded  with 
silver  and  gold,  and  gave  it  to  his  eldest 
son  Henry,  saying,  “Behold  ! I exonerate 
myself  from  tlie  care  of  this  holy  house 
and  congregation,  and  on  you,  beloved  son, 
do  I impose  the  burden  of  defending  it, 
because,  alas!  I am  compelled,  unwilling, 
with  death  before  me  imminent,  to  desert 
this  house  which  I have  loved,  and  ever 
shall  love,  with  all  my  strength.  Love  it 
as  your  heart  and  soul ; and  take  this  belt 
as  the  token  of  that  love,  and  wear  it  next 
your  heart,  that  you  may  never  forget  how 
it  has  been  commended  to  your  love,  and 
that  you  may  enjoy  an  eternal  peace  with 
all  the  saints."  Then  turning  to  his 
younger  son,  Hadmar,  he  gave  him  his 
beat  ring,  and  said,  “Lo  ! beloved  son,  you 
have  my  name,  you  are  my  flesh  and  bone. 
I commend  to  you  this  house  and  congre- 
gation, that  'faithfully  embracing  and  ser- 
ving it  you  may  possess  an  eternal  mansion. 
In  sign  of  the  love  that  you  ought  to  have 
towards  this  house,  I deliver  to  you  this 
ring,  the  sign  and  pledge  of  love.”  Then 
turning  to  the  monks,  who  were  all  weeping, 
he  said,  “Beloved  fathers  and  brothers,  I 
commend  to  you  my  soul,  that  if  jierchance 
you  cannot  have  my  body,  at  least  you  may 
never  forget  my  soul  on  account  of  God.” 
Finally,  calling  into  the  chapter  some  of 
his  secretaries  who  were  to  go  with  him  to 
Jerusalem,  he  said,  “O  most  dear  and  be- 
loved. who  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  about  to  go  with  me  into  long 
banishment,  and  who  perhaps  are  to  behold 
my  death,  I abjure  you  by  the  ti-emendous 
day  of  judgment,  that  if  you  cannot  bring 
back  my  body  to  this  place  of  my  founda- 
tion, at  least  you  will  bring  back  my  heart 
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and  my  right  hand  to  this  beloved  house  ; 
for  1 know  that  after  mj  death  this  house 
can  hardly  have  so  cheerful  a giver,  or  so 
benevolent  and  faithful  a protector.”  Then 
bidding  farewell  to  all,  both  old  and  young, 
he  went  out  of  the  chapter,  and  entering 
the  church,  threw  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  high  altar,  offering  the  secret 
prayers  of  his  heart  to  God.  Then  pro- 
ceeding forth,  turning  back  repeatedly  and 
sobbing,  the  abbot,  monks,  and  lay  brothers 
all  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the  e.xterior 
gate.  Ho  wept  aloud,  and  ejaculated,  com- 
mending himself  to  God  and  to  the  blessed 
Virgin.  Then  mounting  his  horse,  he 
rode  slowly  on,  but  on  coming  to  high 
ground,  at  a place  called  Gaisrueck,  whence 
he  could  contemplate  the  monastery  in  the 
valley  below,  he  paused  awhile.  Resuming 
his  course,  still  he  turned  round  his  horse 
frequently,  ca.sting  back  looks  of  sorrow, 
till  at  length,  when  the  monastery  could 
hardly  be  discerned  any  longer,  he  idighted 
a second  time,  and  prostrating  himself  on 
the  earth,  with  many  tears  commended 
again  and  again  the  monastery  to  God  and 
to  the  bless^  Virgin.  When  he  reached 
the  sea  the  weather  was  tempestuous.  The 
sailors  inviting  him  to  embark,  he  besought 
them  to  wait  till  midnight,  for  he  said  he 
knew  for  certain  that  tlic  Lord  would  still 
the  waves  at  that  hour,  when  his  monks 
in  Zwiethl  would  rise  for  matins  and  inter- 
cede for  him.  The  event  seemed  to  verify 
his  words,  for  the  wind  fell  at  midnight, 
and  the  ship  had  a happy  passage ; but 
no  sooner  had  be  landed  ^an  he  feel  sick, 
and  then  being  duly  fortified  by  the  sacra- 
ments, he  rendered  up  his  spirit  to  God 
on  the  vigil  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in 
1217.  His  servants,  preserving  his  heart 
and  right  hand,  brought  them  back  with 
his  bones  to  the  monastery,  and  buried 
them  in  the  chapter.  Ebro,  the  abbot, 
described  these  scenes  after  what  he  had 
heard  from  those  who  were  eye-witnesses.* 

But  we  ore  taking  scholar’s  road,  not 
seeking  the  shortest  way,  but  exploring 
every  by-path,  like  boys  who  seem  search- 
ing for  an  excuse  to  prolong  their  walk. 
The  guide  who  is  to  conduct  us  on  our 
return  from  the  abbey  waits  however  at  the 
gate.  Yet  we  have  culled  some  fruit  that 
may  please  well  from  this  delay  ; for  even 
to  this  last  moment  our  researches,  how- 

• Gasp.  Jongel.  NoUL  Abb.  Ord.  Cist  Liv. 
iv.  24. 


I ever  indirect,  into  the  history  of  these 
institutions,  have  added  confirmation  to 
our  first  statement.  After  so  general  and 
faithful  a perambulation  of  the  monastic 
state,  we  may  confidently  rest  in  that  con- 
I elusion.  Its  identity  with  peace  and  all 
pacific  interests  may  be  to  other  observers 
a matter  of  theory  ; to  us  it  must  ever  be 
henceforth  a matter  of  fact  Peai'oful  was 
its  object,  peaceful  even  the  locality  it 
required,  peaceful  the  origin  of  all  its 
creations,  peaceful  the  employment  it  en- 
forced, peaceful  the  rule  on  which  it 
depended,  peaceful  the  wisdom  which 
characterized  it  and  peaceful  the  discourse 
and  manner  of  its  children.  Attached  to 
their  cells  and  to  their  own  congregations, 
they  were  at  peace  with  themselves,  with 
their  brethren,  with  every  other  order  in 
the  Church,  and  with  all  mankind.  Peace- 
ful was  their  inffuence  ; they  conciliated 
rich  and  poor ; their  monasteries  were 
founded  as  instruments  of  order  and  stabi- 
lity, as  places  of  rest  for  the  people,  and  as 
fortresses  for  the  state ; their  founders  were 
eminent  for  qualities  analogous  to  such 
institutions,  being  themselves  men  of  meek- 
ness and  peace.  If  the  monks  whom  they 
endowed  so  richly  might  be  said  to  reign, 
the  world  should  remember  that  they  dis- 
played at  least  the  treasures  which  Plato 
required  in  those  who  ruled  over  mankind, 
— goodness  and  wisdom.  Others  might 
serve  society  by  defending  with  arms  its 
material  interests ; they  sought  to  estab- 
lish its  happiness  by  diffusing  tranquillity, 
and  cultivating  all  the  arts  which  can 
adorn  the  human  existence.  Theirs  was 
I a glory  which  never  cost  any  one  a sigh  or 
a tear.  Other  reigns,  as  Tacitus  remarks, 
are  always  pacific  in  the  commencement; 
theirs  was  peaceful  to  the  end.  What 
more  can  be  added  ? You  may  easily 
I banish  monks  from  your  courts  and  from 
i your  parliaments,  from  your  universities 
and  your  palaces,  but  not  from  the  hearts 
of  men : for,  thanks  to  these  holy  cham- 
pions of  the  Spouse,  who  came  thus  to  her 
’ succour,  whose  fame  yet  hves,  and  shall 
Uve  long  as  nature  lasts, — 

“ The  world  bee  teen 

A type  of  peace.  And  as  some  moot  serene 
And  lovely  spot  to  a poor  maniac's  eye. 

After  long  years,  some  sweet  and  moving  scene 
Of  youthful  hope,  returning  suddenly, 

Quells  his  loug  madness,— thus  man  shall  re- 
member thee." 
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0 now  we  are  to  take  leave 
of  the  good  monks,  whom 
perhaps  we  shall  never  be- 
hold again.  We  must  de- 
part : “ our  lives  flow  in 

diflerent  directions,”  as 

Ponjolat  said,  on  a similar  occasion,  to  a 
Friar  Antonio  ; and  probably  we  shall  not 
see  each  other  more  in  tliis  world.  " Ah, 
Signor methinks  I hear  the  monk  reply, 
“ it  is  even  so  : we  are  used  to  this.  We 
see  men  whom  we  love  for  a day,  and  then 
it  is  finished.  May  the  will  of  God  be 
done.  Take  these  flowers,  these  rosaries, 
these  little  pictures,  for  my  sake."  ‘‘We 
must  separate,”  the  departing  guest  says 
to  him  again.  The  monk  lifts  up  his 
head,  and  a smile  of  indescribable  melan- 
choly and  tenderness  lights  up  the  coun- 
tenance which  that  dark  hood  overshadows. 
The  father  accompanies  him  to  the  abbey 
gate.  After  making  ten  or  twelve  steps, 
the  traveller  turns  his  head  to  look  back, 
and  there  is  the  monk  still  standing,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.  “ No  !”  e.vclaims  one 
who  has  witnessed  such  a scene ; never 
shall  I forget  him.  This  meeting  has 
been  one  of  the  sweetest  impressions  from 
my  journey  to  Italy's  delightful  land  : it 
will  ever  constitute  one  of  my  fondest  re- 
collections.” 

Our  course  to  the  monastery  was  en- 
livened by  discourse  concerning  the  origin 
of  different  abl>eys.  Our  return  through 
the  forest  may  be  rendered  profitable  by 
turning  aside  a little  to  visit  the  hermits 
who  lived  solitary  within  a short  distance 
of  the  monks.  As  Sordello  says  to  Dante, — 

“ To  the  right 

Some  spiriiB  sit  apart  retir’d.  If  thou 
Consentesi,  I to  these  will  lead  thy  steps ; 

And  thou  wilt  know  them,  not  without  delight.” 

This  excursion  will  introduce  to  us  a dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  pacific  family  that  we 
are  leaving,  and  enable  us  to  complete,  as 
if  from  personal  observation,  our  history  of 
those  who  inherited  the  beatitude  of  the 
peacefiil ; and  well  pleased  methinks  one 
ought  to  be  at  any  invitation  that  vail 


keep  us  longer  under  the  leaves,  inhaling 
the  sweet  mountain  air,  that  will  give  us 
a few  more  breezes  in  the  morning, — 
a few  more  wanderings,  as  if  guided  by 
the  spirit  described  by  Shakspeare  “through 
bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through 
briar,”  hearing  the  chiming  of  angelic 
bells,  interrupted  only  by  the  murmuring 
of  a river  that  doth  fall  from  rock  to  rock 
transpicuous.  Besides,  who  that  is  now 
bent  on  view  of  novel  sights  will  be  slow 
to  turn  from  his  road,  when  the  allure- 
ment is  to  see  a hermit,  living  in  solitude 
remote,  like  him  who  for  a dance  was 
dragged  to  martyrdom  ? The  heart,  even 
in  its  blithest  mood,  cleaves  to  such  an 
image,  as  poets  well  discerned,  who  so 
often  chose  it  for  their  song : as  in  the 
lines, — 

“ A little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Downe  in  a dale,  hard  by  a forest's  side. 

Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pass 
In  travaill  to  and  froe : a little  wyde 
There  was  an  holy  chapell  edifyde. 

Wherein  the  hermite  dewiy  went  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  mome  and  eventyde : 
Thereby  a christall  streame  did  gently  play. 
Which  from  a sacred  fountaine  welled  forth 
alway.”s 

And  in  tlie  next, — 

“ Thence  forward  by  that  painful  way  they  pas 
Forth  to  an  hill,  that  was  both  steepe  and  hy ; 
On  top  whereof  a sacred  Chappell  was. 

And  eke  a little  hermitage  thereby. 

Wherein  an  aged  holy  man  did  lie. 

That  day  and  night  paid  his  devotion, — 

Of  God  and  goodnes  was  his  meditation. ”f 

Never  did  any  with  more  speed  haste  to 
their  profit,  or  flee  from  their  annoyance, 
than  would  a youth  in  days  of  yore,  when 
such  a father  was  described,  spring  upon 
bis  horse  and  ride  to  visit  him.  The  race 
of  hunters  who  find  delight  in  piercing 
through  the  woods  can  still  be  found.  Let 
there  be  then  also  those  who,  as  the  poet 
says,  “chase  through  the  forest  of  the 
pathless  past  these  recollected  pleasures.” 
The  very  intimation  of  a course  through 


* Spencer,  i.  1. 
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deserts  to  the  hermitage,  which  would  have 
charmed  those  dames  and  knights  of  antique 
days,  renews  the  joy  I fell  when  first  1 did 
inhale  the  Tuscan  air. 

This  mode  of  life  dates  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Wo  read  that  Elias  and  Elisha,  and 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  dwell  in  the  wil- 
dernesses, and  built  themselves  tabernacles 
near  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Similar  men 
were  described  by  Moses,  as  the  sons  of 
Seth,  who  separated  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God.*  Hence  we  read,  that  the 
missionaries  of  that  order  which  took  its 
name  from  Mount  Carmel,  where  Elias 
dw'elt,  and  to  which  Pythagoras  repaired  to 
enjoy  the  solitude  of  its  temple, f found  a 
great  advantage  in  I’ersia  from  their  charac- 
ter as  children  of  the  prophet  Elija,  whose 
authority  is  so  great  throughout  the  east.J 
In  the  constitutions  of  the  blessed  Rodulph, 
the  fourth  prior  of  Camaldoli,  given  in  the 
year  1080,  we  find  cited  the  examples  not  only 
of  David  and  Elias,  of  Elijah  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  of  our  Saviour  and  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  desert,  but  also  those  of  the 
Gentile  philosophers,  *'who,  though  they 
followed  other  camps,  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised," adds  the  holy  man,  "since  they 
made  philosophy  consist  in  the  meditation 
of  death,  and  in  the  renouncement  of  plea- 
sure: they  despised  riches  and  fled  the 
world,  saying  that  it  was  difficult  to  be  rich 
and  wise.  And  they,  indeed,  were  not  in- 
structed by  doctrines,  or  excited  by  e.\am- 
ples,  or  won  by  promises,  to  choose  such  an 
admirable  life ; and  yet  some  of  us  Christians 
arc  more  tepid  than  they  were  ; and,  for  an 
eternal  reward,  have  less  fervour  than  these 
men  evinced  fur  fame  and  glory.  O shame, 
to  he  more  indiircreiit  than  infidels!  Whence 
is  this  P Is  there  not  a country  in  exile,  a 
feast  in  the  desert,  pleasures  in  penitence, 
joys  in  the  place  of  horror  and  oi  vast  soli- 
tude ?"§  In  fact,  to  show  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  demonstrated  the  similitude  of  all 
ecclesiastical  professions  in  Himself,  the 
author  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  found  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  James  at  I.iege,  observes 
that  Christ  proposed  Himself  as  a model 
to  hermits,  as  well  as  to  monks ; f(»r  when 
they  sought  to  make  Him  a king,  we  read 
that  He  fled  to  a mountain  alone ; and 
elsewhere,  that  He  walked  no  more  openly 
with  the  Jews,  but  withdrew  into  a region 
near  the  desert  to  iho  city  of  Ephrem, 

* Middendorp,  Originum  Anachoreticarum  Svl- 
va,  Prwf. 

t Jainblich.  de  Pylh.  Vit.  3. 

* Dosiih^,  Vie  de  St.  Jean  dc  )a  Cn'ix. 
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where  He  remained  with  His  disciples;  | 
and  again,  that  in  those  days  He  went  to  a I 
mountain  to  pray,  and  was  all  night  in  | 
prayer  to  God.*  How  soon  the  Church  j 
reckoned  hermits  among  her  visible  children, 
may  be  learned  fiom  the  histories  of  Uie 
fathers  of  the  desert : but  indeed,  in  all 
regions,  they  seem  to  have  followed  the 
first  preachers  of  the  faith.  During  the 
persecution  of  Aurclian,  we  find  an  ancho- 
rite in  Gaul,  St.  Parre,  whose  hermitage 
was  near  the  city  of  Troyes.  The  emperor, 
when  this  holy  man  was  brought  into  bis 
presence,  addressed  him  in  disdainful  mood, 

" I hear  that  you  are  of  a noble  race,  and 
yet  you  pass  your  days  like  a wolf  in  soli- 
tude!" After  the  time  of  St.  Jerome,  when 
it  became  the  opinion  of  holy  men  that 
generally  the  life  in  coininunity  which  sup- 
plied examples  of  every  grace,  and  delivcied 
each  member  from  all  personal  cares,  was 
preferable  to  the  solitary  life,  there  still 
continued  to  be  hermits,  who  cither  wan- 
dered through  the  dcsetts,  living  upon  roots, 
and  having  no  fixed  habitation,  or  built 
huts  for  themselves  under  some  rocks,  or 
in  forests,  where  the  peasants  supplied  their 
necessary  wants.  All  through  the  middle 
ages,  however,  such  a life  was  deemed  filling 
only  for  men  of  great  perfection,  so  con- 
stituted as  not  to  brook  transporting  from 
that  cloudless  air:  "for  solitude,**  says 
Peter  of  Bluis,  "endangers  many.  They 
wandered  in  the  desert,  saiih  the  text,  and 
perished  by  serpents.  I consider  serpents 
the  viperous  thoughts  which  encompass  you 
in  soliiudc."f  Moreover,  a life  of  this  kind 
in  the  woods  was  not  wholly  without  danger. 

In  the  vast  solitudes  of  Palestine  the  her- 
mits were  sometimes  killed  by  the  Sarassins; 
and  even  in  Europe,  from  impious  Chris- 
tians they  used  to  suffer  violence  and  death. 
Hence,  in  the  elcvenih  and  twelfth  centuries,  ' 
hermits  began,  after  the  exainjde  of  the  > 
recluses,  to  live  two  or  three  together.  Thus 
Ascelin,  seigneur  of  .Marly-lu-villc  in  the 
twelfth  century,  retired  into  ilio  deep  solitary 
valley  where  stood  llic  abbey  of  Herivaux 
in  afier  time,  and  there  led  a secluded  life 
of  devotion  for  thirty  years,  with  some  com- 
panions, hermits,  whom  he  had  assembled 
round  him.  In  1160,  with  their  consent, 
he  obtained  leave  from  Maurice  de  Sully, 
bishop  of  Paris,  to  unite  the  little  cuininu- 
niiy  under  the  rule  of  Si.  Angnstin.J 

In  many  places  of  Switzerland  and  Ger- 

* Liber  de  Diversis  Ordioibns  quae  lunt  in 
Ecclesia,  ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script,  tom.  ix. 
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many  these  wood-brothers  lived  thus  a godly 
life,  and  revived  the  habits  of  the  primitive 
hermits.  Thus  brother  John,  called  of  Rut- 
berg,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sedel,  near  Gan- 
terschwil,  is  described  as  resembling  those 
in  ancient  times.  After  the  manner  of  the 
I holy  lathers,  with  his  brethren,  be  so  devoted 
I himself  to  God,  under  a strict  eremitical 
! rule  of  life,  that  he  drew  not  a few  to  piety, 
j by  the  mere  force  of  his  example.*  Some 
' priests  of  St.  Gall  lived  with  him ; and 
multitudes,  great  and  low,  came  to  be  edified 
by  the  spectacle.  Count  Frederic  of  Tog- 
genburg  bestowed  on  them  and  their  succes- 
sors the  ground,  on  which  they  might  build 
their  bouses  and  chapel ; and  Henry,  bishop 
of  Constance,  took  them  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  confirmed  their  hermitage.  Others 
gave  them  such  large  alms  that  they  were 
able  to  buy  some  other  land  from  the  con- 
vent of  Maggenau.  Sitnilarly,  in  other 
places,  hermits  were  fixed ; the  priests  of 
the  parish  sometimes  setting  apart  for  them 
whatever  was  collected  at  certain  masses. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  German  wood- 
brothers  was  Bernard,  who,  in  1400,  lived 
in  great  holiness  at  Pfanneregg.  Generally 
they  snpported  themselves  by  working  with 
their  hands,  and  by  casual  alms.  They 
belonged  to  no  order ; but,  like  the  anacho- 
rites  of  Thebaid  and  Syria,  remained  in 
I solitude  as  long  as  they  wished,  and  where 
j they  wished. -j- 

This  vocation  to  a solitary  religious  life 
being  not  limited  to  any  age,  the  Church 
expressly  provided  a manner  of  fulfilling  it 
that  would  suit  all  times,  and  be  exempt 
from  dangers  and  inconveniences ; and  accor- 
dingly, in  the  Carthusian  order,  which  was 
a re-establishment  of  the  eremitical  life, 
solitude  was  enjoyed  without  its  perils,  and 
, combined  with  the  advantages  of  a life  in 
community.  I The  institution  of  the  her- 
, mits  of  Camaldoli  was  established  with  the 
I same  view.  Those  belonging  to  the  latter 
' order,  who  lived  in  the  wood  of  Grosbois,  in 
, the  diocese  of  Paris,  are  thus  described  by 
I the  Abbe  Chfitelain,  who  visited  thorn  in 
: 1675:  "They  have  nine  cells,  forming  two 
little  streets ; and  in  each  cell  there  is  an 
oratoiy  for  mass.  They  say  matins  at  one 
in  the  morning,  tierce  before  mass,  sextes 
immediately  before  dinner,  nones  at  two, 
vespers belbre  supper.and  complin  on  retiring 
to  rest.§  In  deserts  of  this  kind  men  used 

* Confirmatio  Episc.  Constant  1375. 

* lldefons  von  Art,  Geschichte  des  3.  Gall,  ii. 

1 Pet.  Sntorus,  Do  Vita  Carthusiana,  Lib.  i. 

IB.  ii.  iii.  i. 

I Leboenf,  Hist,  du  Diociaede  Paris,  xiii.  41. 


to  make  retreats  for  a season.  Thus  Ugo- 
lino,  bishop  of  Ostia,  cardinal,  and  afterwards 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  withdrew  into  that  of 
Camaldoli,  on  the  Tuscan  mountains,  along 
with  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  where  his  cell  is 
still  shown,  with  a chapel  at  the  end  of  the 
desert,  immediately  adjoining  that  of  St. 
Francis.  Still,  however,  the  ancient  and 
original  life  ot  anachorites  without  such  re- 
sources and  security,  was  perpetuated  in  the 
Church  throughout  the  middle  ages.  Then, 
as  we  find  from  the  life  of  St.  Wulstan,  the 
vast  wood  of  the  Malvern  Hills  contained 
the  holy  hermits  Aldwin  and  Guido.*  Then 
St.  Gnthlac  followed  the  same  peaceful  life 
in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  making  his  but  of 
reeds  from  the  oozy  bed  around  some  islet, 
that  fax  beneath  where  the  wave  beats  it, 
produces  them  in  store ; on  which  solitary 
tract  the  effigy  of  a hermit  still  recalls  him 
before  the  lonely  hostels,  that  for  many 
ages  hare  not  seen  sailing  on  those  waters  a 
living  man  that  contemplates.  Then,  as  in 
the  eleventh  century,  there  were  in  Italy 
solitary  hermits,  Andreas  Zocrard ; John 
Vincent,  who  had  been  archbishop  of  Ra- 
venna ; and  Bononius,  who  had  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  Egypt,  before  fixing  him- 
self in  the  solitude  of  Pereus.  Then,  in 
almost  every  extensive  tract  of  desert  coun- 
try, whether  forest  or  bare  stony  ridge  that 
rose  still  higher  than  the  thtinder's  voice, 
some  holy  aiiachorite,  unguarded  and  un- 
aided, save  by  casual  charity,  was  known  to 
dwell, — 

otr  aX(Tfa  sakA  vtftoifrat, 

Kol  nrjyas  noTOfjMV  sal  nttrta  wotrjtvTa.\ 

In  the  middle  ages  such  men  could  easily 
choose  and  construct  their  own  abode.  The 
ancient  laws  allow  a common  traveller,  pass- 
ing through  a forest,  to  light  a fire,  to  let 
his  horse  graze,  atid  to  pull  down  branches; 
if  he  perceive  the  trunk  of  a tree  that  may 
be  of  service  to  his  cart,  ho  may  cut  it  dowu 
for  the  purpose.  1 Under  the  forest  laws, 
hermits,  by  a general  tacit  understanding, 
were  privileged  persons,  and  might  remain 
in  the  woods  miniolested.  Frequently  their 
hermitages  were  however  often  built,  or  at 
least  kept  in  repair,  by  the  peasants  and 
poor  villagers,  who  used  also  to  charge 
themselves  with  supplying  the  holy  man 
who  chose  it  for  his  abode  with  food,  which 
was  the  same  as  that  which  they  gave  to 
their  own  children, — cheese,  and  milk,  and 

• Rer.  Angl.  Script.  t II.  xz.  8. 
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1 fruiu ; for  the  liltle  garden  adjoining  sup- 
plied roots.  They  would  also  at  inlerrds 
furnish  him  with  a new  hood,  and  with 
skins  for  his  bed  :*  for — wiser  than  some 
minute  moralists,  who,  now  perplexing  others 
as  tbemselres,  accuse  him  of  neglecting 
duties' — they  knew  that  his  heart,  ever  bent 
on  working  good,  responded  in  every  pulse 
to  the  common  heart  of  humankind ; and 
that  bo  only  followed  meekly  his  vocation, 
diSiising  his  good  induence  to  bless  the 
earth.  They  had  often  proof,  besides,  how 
much  he  loved  them.  Ono  old  hermit  at 
Ciiziba  used  to  go  by  night  and  sow  the 
6elds  of  such  poor  persons  as  had  not  the 
means  of  procuring  seed.  Whenever  he 
1 saw  any  one  weary  with  a burden,  be  would 
assist  him  to  carry  it : he  would  even  metid 
the  shoes  of  the  poor,  and  cany  water  and 
provisions  for  them.f  Pambus,  another 
of  the  ancient  anacborites,  said  in  dying, 
**  From  the  time  when  I first  came  into  this 
desert  place,  1 never  spent  a day  without 
J doitig  something  with  my  hands.”  The 
1 affinity  which  seemed  to  exist  between  soli- 
' tary  religious  men  and  certain  localities 
1 might  suggest  a reflection  on  the  (Economy 
' of  the  Church,  which  never  permitted  that 
^ any  thing  should  be  lost  or  thrown  away : 

: for  as  in  the  natural  world  the  process  of 
' decomposition  conduces  to  the  life  of  animals, 
so  in  the  spiritual  order  deserted  edifices — 

' as  ruined  monasteries — used  to  be  selected 
by  hermits  for  their  abode,  that  there  might 
' be  no  waste  of  such  precious  fragments. 

; Thus  at  Chatres,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris, 
the  church  of  St.  Gennain,  of  Auxerre, 

' standing  solitary,  serving  only  to  the  devo- 
1 tion  of  a few  scattered  houses  at  a distance, 

1 in  the  seventh  century  St.  Cnrbinien  availed 
himself  of  the  solitude,  and,  building  a cell 
j near  it,  lived  there  as  a recluse,  until  the 
! people  flocking  to  him — great  lords,  and 
1 even  Pepin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  sending 
to  desire  his  prayers — the  holy  man  was 
troubled,  and  after  fourteen  years  departed 
on  a pilgrimage,  t 

The  abbey  of  Hiverneau  becouiiug  un- 
‘ inhabited  about  the  year  IflflO,  some  her- 
1 roils  repaired  there,  and  took  up  undisturbed 
1 pos.session.  One  of  these  was  Brother 
Reinounet  d'.Arces,  of  the  ancient  house 
1 of  Arces,  in  Daiiphiny,  who  was  instructed 
1 in  letters  in  his  youth,  and  suflered  himself 
. to  slido  into  the  heresy  of  these  times, 

; which  began  in  bis  day,  in  which  he  re- 
mained during  twenty  years,  and  bore  arms 

* Montcit,  Hist,  des  Fran^sis,  tom.  iv.  p.  320. 
t Sophron.  Pratum  Spirtluate,  34. 
j Leboeut^  Hist,  du  Diocese  de  Paris,  x. 

for  them.  At  length,  after  hearing  the 
sermons,  and  frequenting  the  company  of 
great  preachers  and  doctors,  be  gave  biiiiself 
to  prayer  and  study  for  font  years,  com- 
paring the  books  of  the  heretics  with  those 
of  the  Catholics,  and  in  the  end  recognised 
his  error,  abjured  it,  and  as  a penance  came 
to  this  hermitage  in  the  year  10B8,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  bis  life.  After  giving 
all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  he  built  himself 
a little  lodging  in  this  place,  and  devoted 
bis  whole  lime  to  prayer,  to  assisting  the 
))oor,  and  consoling  the  afflicted.  He  even 
began  to  write  certain  works  of  morals,  and 
others  on  the  mysteries  of  religion  against 
heresies ; but  his  labours  were  interrupted 
by  death  in  1598.  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  nobility  | 
and  of  all  the  people," — this  is  the  substance  | 
of  his  epitaph.  He  used  to  be  called  ; 
Brother  Mercian  or  Raimond.  He  had  | 
remained  there  two  years  unkuown.  Henry 
IV.  visited  him,  calling  him  his  carabine; 
and  when  he  heard  the  news  of  his  death 
he  said,  " Voila,  comme  Dieu  attire  a soi 
les  boDs."* 

In  general,  however,  (he  spot  chosen  by 
such  men  for  their  habitation  was  near 
some  monastery,  which  supplied  their  wants ; 
where,  as  Dante  says, — i 

” So  firmly  to  God's  servioe  they  adher’d, 

That  with  no  costlier  viands  than  the  juice 
Of  olives,  easily  they  pass’d  the  beats 
Of  summer,  and  the  winter  frosts,  content 
In  heav’n-ward  musings."  j 

In  the  eleventh  century,  the  abbey  of  St. 
John  the'  Baptist,  at  ‘Tourtal,  in  Siiabia, 
attracted  many  bennits,  who  selected  the 
desert  valley  around  it  for  their  abode.  “ In  { 
that  vast  wilderuess,”  says  the  chronicle  of  i 
Berlhold  of  Constance,  "as  if  in  an  tuiin-  I 
habitable  place,  inaccessible  from  the  density  j 
of  tlie  forest  and  the  snow-capi  precipices  ! 
of  rocks,  they  militated  for  God."  Thus 
St.  Benedict,  after  remaining  three  yean 
unknown  to  men,  and  known  only  to  God, — 
as  Bt.  Beniard  says.f — became  a cherished 
neighbour  of  monks  at  Subiaco.  There 
beiug  no  path  from  the  cell  of  the  monk 
who  supplied  him  with  provisions  to  the 
cavern,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a pre- 
cipitous ravine,  this  good  man,  standing  on 
the  brink,  useil  to  let  down  the  food  into 
the  deep  abyss  by  a lung  cord,  to  the  end  of 
which  a little  bell  was  fastened,  in  order 
that  the  hermit  might  know  when  it  arrived. 

* Lehmuf,  Hist,  du  Dioctse  de  Pans,  xii.  p.  98- 
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The  Benedictmea  commemorate  theae 
6rat  yeara  of  ibeic  fouuder  in  their  hymn 
for  veapera  on  bis  festival, — 

“ Ills  floientea  peragebat  annoa 
Cura  puer  dulcit  patric  penates 
Liquit,  et  solus  latuit  silenti 
Couditus  antro. 

Inter  uiiicaa,  rigidueque  aentes 
Vicit  altricem  scelerum  juventam; 

Inde  conscripsit  docuraenta  vite 
Pulcbra  uealse.” 

Similarly,  near  the  abbey  of  CroylaiHl,  where 
was  tlie  wooden  cell  of  Su  Guthlar,  dwelt 
certain  hermits,  in  holy  familiarity  with  i 
God.  One  was  a nobleman  but  lately  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  named 
Cissa,  who,  having  left  all,  followed  Christ. 
Another  was  Bettellinus,  a third  Egbert,  a 
fourth  Talwinua.  The  fame  of  St.  Guthlac, 
in  the  time  of  King  Ethelred,  gave  a great 
interest  to  the  monastery  of  Croyland,  near 
which  be  lived.  He  was  descended  from 
Ides,  lord  of  the  Mercians.  Tecta  and 
Penvald  wore  his  parents.  Felix  the  Bur- 
gundian, says  Oideric  Vitalis,  wrote  the 
' gests  of  this  holy  hermit,  but  in  a prolix 
, style,  “ 1 undertake,"  he  adds,  “ to  speak 
I briefly  of  his  life,  at  the  prayer  of  my 
j brethren,  with  whom  I spetit  five  weeks  at 
I Croyland,  by  the  benevolent  order  of  the 
I venerable  Abbot  Goisfred.  Doubtless  the 
recital  of  the  holy  deeds  of  the  Saxons,  or 
English  beyond  the  sea,  will  not  be  less 
I useful  to  faithful  Cisalpines  than  the  history 
of  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians,  concerning 
{'  whom  one  reads  such  long  and  profitable 
narrations,  collected  by  the  zeal  of  holy 
doctors.”*  Some  men  lived  as  hermits  with- 
in the  very  walls  of  the  monastery.  Thus 
Dungal,  an  Irish  recluse,  resided  within  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis,  where  he  wrote  a book 
in  the  year  810.  Sometimes  men  passed 
from  the  eremitical  to  the  monastic  life. 
The  humble  and  blessed  James,  a religious 
man  of  the  order  of  the  seraphical  Father 
I St.  Francis,  bad  lived  some  time  in  his  own 
country,  Andalusia,  as  a hermit,  near  a cer- 
tain old  and  solitary  chitrch,  in  the  company 
: of  a devout  priest,  who  was  a hermit,  wear- 
ing the  same  habit  with  him,  and  employ- 
ing himself  in  the  holy  exeicises  of  prayer 
and  meditation.  They  had  both  one  gar- 
den, which  they  cultivated,  as  well  to  shun 
I idleness,  as  to  sustain  their  poor  life.  They 
also  employed  tberoselves  in  making  spoons, 
dishes,  and  such  like  things,  of  wood  ; which 
they  either  gave  to  the  poor,  or  else  sold 
them,  that  they  might  give  alma  with  the 
price  of  them.f 

* Hist.  Lib.  iv.  t Ribadiasira  Noveisb.  h. 
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But  now,  eager  to  discover  one  who  in 
his  life  revives  the  saintly  anacborite,  let  us 
bend  our  thoughts  exclusively  to  find  him  : 
though,  when  we  shall  succeed,  1 scarce  can 
say : for  bow  shall  the  wish  that  takes  us  over 
the  mountain  be  fulfilled,  if  there  be  no  clue 
to  guide  us  beside  this  most  remote,  most 
wild,  untrodden  path  ? How  shall  we  discover 
the  hermitage,  riding  thus  at  a venture,  be- 
neath green  leaves  and  gloomy  branches, 
that  often  overbrow  a bleak  and  alpine  clifl  ? 
Hermits  were  so  free  from  what  Montaign 
I tenns  the  cowardly  ambition  of  wishing  to 
draw  glory  from  their  concealment,  that  they 
acted  like  the  animals  which  efface  the  track 
at  the  entrance  of  their  den.  This  could 
not,  however,  always  bo  eflfected.  The 
Pere  Sicard  followed  long  that  road  of 
the  angels  composed  of  a number  of  stones, 
for  many  days'  joutney,  through  the  desert, 
which  used  of  old  to  direct  the  steps  of  the 
anachorites.*  What  may  excite  suqtrise  is 
the  circumstance  that  some  paths  through 
laces  now  most  populous  were  first  made 
y hermits,  who  little  could  foresee  what 
men  would  in  after  ages  tread  them.  Thus, 
in  ancient  times,  there  was  a causeway  from 
Highgate,  made  by  a hermit  who  lived  on 
the  summit,  leading  to  the  village  of  Isling- 
ton. Even  where  faith  and  innocence  pre- 
vailed, they  shunned  the  neighbourhood  of 
a thoroughfare ; in  that  respect  alone  like 
Sarpedon : — 

4rot  6 turn  irvdiov  'Akqlov  olos  dXoro. 
tr  dvfiM  voTcdwe,  trovov  av$p*nrui>  dXf f tewe-  f 

In  1813,  Pope  Innocent  sent  letters  to 
Count  Guido,  complaining  of  bis  having 
made  a public  road  through  the  desert,  near 
the  hermitage  of  Camaldoli,  on  which  not 
only  armed  men,  but  actors  and  actresses 
pass ; thus  disturbing  the  peace  and  ttan- 
quilliiy  of  these  holy  men  serving  God  in 
solitary  meditation.  He  entreats  him  to 
consider  bis  old  age,  and  bow  bis  life  can- 
not be  long,  and  that  after  death  only  bis 
works  can  follow  him  ; and  adds,  that,  if  he 
refuses,  he  will  order  his  brethren,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  and  the  bishops  of  Florence 
and  Arezzo,  to  slop  that  public  way  by  cen- 
sure ecclesiastic. I After  St.  Romuald  had 
constructed  the  cells  on  the  mountain,  per- 
ceiving that  the  silence  of  the  desert  was 
iulemipted  by  the  crowds  of  strangers  who 
came  to  visit  them,  in  order  to  remove  from 
the  hermits  all  secular  sounds,  he  built  lower 

• Let.  Edif.  v.  xxix.  t H-  vi.  301. 
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mouDiaiii,  after  having  lived  there  as  a her-  ! 

' mit  during  forty  years.  Seraphim  de  la 
. Node,  having  taken  the  habit  of  a hermit 
in  Italy,  in  the  bishopric  of  Viterbo,  came 
here,  and  was  supported  by  the  alms  of 
Queen  Marguerite  de  Valois.  In  the  middle 
i of  the  seventeenth  century  the  hermits  on 
this  mountain  formed  a community,  which 
existed  till  the  revolution.  They  had  all 
one  superior,  who  was  to  examine  their 
i vocations  to  an  eremitical  life,  and  without 
whose  consent  they  could  do  nothing  exlra- 
I ‘ ordinary.  They  fed  uj)on  vegetables,  worked 
I to  til)  the  ground,  mainiuined  silence,  and 
i prayed  often.  They  had  each  a separate 
cell  and  a common  chapel,  in  which  mass 
was  daily  said.  They  were  laymen,  who 
took  no  vows.  The  last  of  these  hermits  j 
whose  name  is  recorded  was  Nicolas  de  la  ' 
Boissiere,  who  had  exercised  the  profession  | 
of  a surgeon.*  | 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  hermits  of  i 
Mont  Serrat  ? Let  me  record  a narrative 
respecting  these  rocks,  which  1 should  not 
, have  repeated  if  the  venerable  and  learned 
traveller  from  whose  lips  1 heard  it  had  been 
living  still ; but  now,  without  offence,  I may 
the  name  of  Chevalier  with  the  rest  enrol. 

: He  had  visited  them  shortly  after  the  revo- 
, lulion,  and,  on  my  questioning  him  respect- 
I iug  their  picturesque  beauty,  for  that  benign 
I old  man  condescended  often  to  converse 
■ with  me,  he  replied  as  follows:  **  I knew 
, them  welli  for  I once  spent  fifteen  days 
\ and  nights  in  the  cell  of  the  hermit,  which 
' is  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  saw'd  rock,  i 
for  the  purpose  of  making  trigonometrical  { 
observations,  by  order  of  the  French  govern-  | 
i ment.  Two  mouths  before  I arrived,  the  i 
hennit  who  had  inhabited  that  cell  was  i 
murdered  by  a man,  who  mounted  up  the  { 
front  of  the  rock,  grappling  each  splinter 
as  he  pushed  from  craii;  to  crag.  His  hooks  ; 
of  devotion,  his  crucifix,  g skull,  and  his 
I wooden  bedstead,  were  all  still  preserved  i 
there  with  religious  respect.  At  that  time 
there  were  twelve  hermits  living  on  the 
: mountain,  the  nearest  of  whose  cells  was  at 
a quarter  of  a league  from  mine  lower  down. 
Some  of  these  hermits  had  been  officers  in 
the  cavalry  of  Spain,  and  others  were  priests. 
They  all  seemed  to  me  to  he  men  of  ascetic 
devotion,  profoundly  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  human  ihiiigs,  and  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  sweet  and  gentle  than  their  manners. 
But  they  were  only  reviving  here;  for  we 
can  snW  read  in  the  Muuiteur,  during  the 
previous  war,  bow  the  French  soldiers  had 

* Leboeuf,  Hist,  du  Dioctkse  de  Faria,  vit.  129.  1 


seized  the  hermits,  and  burled  them  from 
the  rocks,  in  places  where  the  noise  made 
by  their  reaching  the  ground  could  not  be 
heard.  That  was  now  partly  forgotten;  other 
hermits  hud  supplied  their  place,  and  only 
the  late  murder  had  left  one  cell  deserted. 
I put  my  iiiaiiress  on  the  very  planks 
which  had  served  hinr  for  his  bed.  As 
the  obsenations  were  made  in  the  night 
by  means  of  concentrated  lamps,  1 used 
to  go  down  in  the  day,  and  spend  my  time 
on  the  roads  and  in  the  fields  adjacent ; and 
I used  often  to  converse  with  the  peasants 
in  their  dialect  without  their  discovering 
who  I was.  What  devil  is  that  on  the 
rock’s  point,  whose  flame  we  see  every 
night  ? I used  sometimes  to  say  to  them, 
'What  is  he  doing?’  'No  good,  seignior; 
no  good.  It  is  a preparation  for  fresh  wars, 
and  the  next  time  we  shall  not  escape.'  In 
fact,  the  atrocities  of  the  French  soldiers 
had  been  horrible : they  used  to  fasten  the 
Spaniards  to  the  trees,  and  then  set  fire  to 
them.  I was  sometimes  alaimed  for  my 
own  safety ; but  the  curate  of  the  parish, 
who  was  an  excellent  and  a learned  man, 
gave  me  confidence.  Upon  my  asking  him 
whether  he  bad  ever  heard  his  parishioners 
threaten  me,  he  said  that  some  had  used 
high  words,  but  that  he  had  preached  a ser- 
inoD  to  them  in  my  behalf,  telling  them  that 
I was  there  only  for  the  interests  of  naviga- 
tion and  commcice,  which  was  for  the  good 
of  all  men  ; and  that  1 was  myself  a good 
Christian,  and  that  every  day  1 used  to  as- 
sist at  his  mass.  The  brave  peasants  after- 
wards used  to  come  to  my  cell  and  bring 
me  game,  for  which  they  would  lake  no  pay- 
ment. I used  to  amuse  myself  on  the 
mountain  with  botanical  researches.  For 
one  reduced  like  me  now  to  lean  upon  a 
siaflT,  that  were  no  ground.  Often,  with 
breath  exhausted  from  my  lungs,  I could 
no  further  mount,  but  did  seat  me.  The 
life  I led  there  was  something  paradisiacal; 
and  even  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  its 
remembrance  sweetens  my  old  age,  as  my 
grey  hairs  are  descending  in  bitterness  to 
my  grave.” 

The  crags  and  splinters  of  the  rocks  that 
surround  abbeys,  along  which  one  coasts  as 
a man  walks  near  the  battlements  on  a nar- 
row wall,  are  generally  associated  with  the 
memory  of  hcnniis,  though  to  reach  them, 
feet  avail  not  without  help  of  hands.  At 
Vallombrosa  1 saw  the  chasm  in  the  hard 
stone  where  a hennit  had  made  his  bed  for 
forty  years ; and  when  4 visited  the  abbey 
of  St.  Maurice,  in  the  Valais,  I was  directed 
to  visit  the  hennit  who  lived  in  a cavern  on 
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the  side  of  the  precipice  which  adjoins  that 
house.  Hugged  was  the  rock  and  steep; 
a path  not  easy  for  the  clambering  goat  to 
mount.  There  I found  that  old  man, 
hoary  white  with  age,  blind  but  cheerful. 
He  refused  to  cover  his  head  with  his  cowl, 
though  it  was  the  season  when  the  sun 
least  veils  his  face,  and  the  fly  gives  way 
to  the  shrill  knat ; and  on  my  urging  him, 
he  replied,  as  if  he  saw,  saying,  “ Since  a 
youth  has  not  declined  enduring  the  fierce 
heat  to  ascend  my  scorching  rock,  1 at 
least,  a poor  old  man,  long  withered,  need 
not  fear  it."  Near  Fribourg,  in  the  rocks 
which  overhang  the  river  Sane,  cut  out  of 
the  elifl",  a suite  of  solemn  rooms,  through 
which  its  dark  waves  resound  loud  roaring, 
so  as  to  stun  the  ear,  still  recalls  the  her- 
mit who  once  inhabited  them.  His  hands 
had  wrought  them.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I waded  across  that  bellowing 
stream,  which  in  1708  proved  fatal  to  some 
poor  scholars  who  were  passing  it  in  a 
boat,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Antony,  in- 
tending to  visit  the  hermit.  In  the  chain 
of  Apennines,  through  which  you  travel 
going  from  Piceno  into  ITinbria,  there  is  a 
wooded  valley,  having  Sentino  Nova  on 
the  right  and  Fabriano  on  the  left,  which 
is  shut  in  with  vast  rocks,  from  which  a 
river  falls  precipitously,  causing  a murmur 
of  waters  to  complete  the  charm  of  that 
vale.  Beneath  the  rock  there  is  a cavern, 
which  was  a den  of  wolves,  where  they  used 
to  bring  forth  and  rear  their  young ; so 
that  the  valley  received  from  the  country 
people  the  name  of  Pa.scilupi ; and  there 
dwelt  some  hermits,  to  whom  fled  for  refuge 
the  first  friars,  who  revived  the  habit  and 
the  life  of  blessed  Francis  ; for  this  desert 
of  Pascilupi  was  accessible  only  by  one 
path,  and  that  most  steep  and  rough  ; so 
that  the  tumult  of  men  seemed  completely 
cut  off  here,  as  if  to  verify  the  promise, 
"Abscondes  eos  in  abscondito  faciei  tu® 
et  eonturbationc  homimim.”* 

The  Creator  of  the  world  seemed  to  have 
provided  such  shelter  expressly  for  the 
hermit ; and  such  men  loved  it  with  a 
poet's  love.  “There  is  a cave,"  says  one, 
who  would  have  lived  hai>pier  in  such  a 
dwelling, 

" All  overgrown  with  trailing  odorous  plants. 

Which  curtain  out  the  day  with  leaves  and 
flowers; 

And  there  is  heard  the  ever-moving  air, 

Whispering  without  from  tree  to  tree;  and  birds 

And  bees : and  all  afltund  are  mossy  seats ; 

* Annsl.  Cspucinoram,  IS'iC. 


Aod  the  rough  walls  are  clothed  with  long  soft 
grass— 

A simple  dwelling,  which  shall  be  our  own  ; 
Where  we  will  search 

For  hidden  thoughts,  each  lovelier  than  the  lost ; 

and,  like  lutee 

Touched  by  the  skill  of  the  enamoured  wind. 
Weaves  harmonies  divine,  yet  ever  new. 

From  difl'ercuce  sweet,  where  discord  cannot  he.“ 

Such  were  those  cavt>s  on  the  mountain 
over  Parma,  in  Calabria,  of  winch  the 
entrance  is  so  covered  with  aromatic  plants, 
where  blessed  Helias,  Abbot,  and  St  Xilus, 
lived  a solitary  life.* 

Arriving  at  the  noon  tide  hour,  where 
one  of  these  old  caverns  seems  yet  to  keep 
the  moonlight  of  the  expired  night  asleep, 
through  which  the  awakened  day  can  never 
enter,  the  traveller  of  the  middle  ages  often 
found  at  the  entrance  sitting  its  inhabitant, 
the  hermit.  Thus  on  the  mountain  of 
Bruncaberg,  near  Holmes,  in  Denmark, 
there  was  a great  cavern,  in  which  hermits 
used  to  live  who  gave  salutary  advice  to 
persons  passing  out  of  the  city.f  After  all, 
however,  there  can  be  no  certain  clue  to 
guide  us  : for  often  hennits  had  no  fixed 
residence.  Marinus  had  probably  no 
certain  seat  at  first,  but,  like  the  ancient 
anachorites,  went  here  and  there  cither  to 
avoid  the  multitude,  or  in  quest  of  tlic 
neces.saries  of  life.  It  was  not  till  later 
that  he  and  St.  Romuald  made  themselves 
a hermitage  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael, 
near  Venice.  J Through  this  ancient  forest 
then,  whose  thick  shade  with  lively  green- 
ness the  new-springing  day  attempers,  let 
us  roam  and  search  its  limits  round.  Here, 
when  we  least  expect  it,  the  hermits  may 
come  suddenly  upon  us ; as  those  of 
Camaldoli  appeared  once  to  me,  descending 
from  their  desert  to  the  monastery  to  hold  a 
chapter  there.  I shall  never  forget  how 
all  my  sense  in  ravishment  was  lost, 
on  bohnldiiig  tliern  emerge  from  amongst 
the  rocks  in  the  dark  pine  forest  in 
which  I was  wandering.  Their  long 
white  habits,  flowing  beards,  and  sweet 
calm  countenances,  with  eyes  bent  down- 
ward, formed  such  a picture  among  the 
crags  and  trees  as  Titian  and  Zurbaran 
never  traced.  I stood  immoveable,  and  I 
believe  should  have  fallen  on  my  knees, 
but  for  the  suddenness  of  the  vision, 
which,  ere  I could  collect  my  thoughts, 
was  past. 

Count  Roger,  hunting  in  the  desert  of 

* Gsbrielis  Bsrrii  do  Antiq.  et  Situ  CslabtSb, 
ii.  Thoa.  Antiq.  It.  ix. 
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Squilliice,  in  Calabria,  experienced  amaze 
like  mine.  His  dogs  barked  at  the  en- 
trance of  a cave;  and  within  it  he  dis- 
covered Bnino,  the  son  of  a noble  house 
of  Cologne,  whom  the  love  of  solitude  had 
conducted  there,  after  spending  his  youth 
in  the  schools  of  Paris.  In  the  year  1117, 
some  boatmen  on  the  river  Athesis,  pene- 
trating into  a certain  wood  called  Satutius, 
near  Verona,  discovered  a hermit  who  had 
HvihI  there  unknown  in  solitude  twenty 
years.  He  was  a German,  named  Gual- 
fardus,  who  in  10)17,  left  his  native  town 
of  Augsbourg.  and  had  travelled  to  Italy. 
These  boatmen  led  liim  into  the  city,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  monastery  of  the 
Holy  Saviour  in  Curteregia.* 

Milton  met  a hermit  when  he  was  tra- 
velling from  Romo  to  Naples,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  record  the  service  he  rendered 
him  in  introducing  him  to  John  Baptiste 
Manso,  marquis  of  Villa,  to  whom  Tasso 
addressed  his  book  on  friendship.! 

But  now,  supposing  ourselves  in  pre- 
sence of  the  hermit,  let  us  witli  due  reve- 
rence salute  the  man  of  holy  solitude,  who 
makes  the  forest  thronged  with  visitants. 
In  his  visage  glows  a benign  joy  and  a 
paternal  love,  which  may  embolden  the 
most  diffident  to  accost  him.  He  will  for- 
give our  curiosity  if  we  inquire  who  he  is, 
and  what  has  induced  him  to  embrace  so 
extraordinary  mode  of  life.  Let  us  meekly 
entreat  him  to  reveal  it,  though  we  cannot 
always  reckon  upon  obtaining  a satisfactory 
reply ; for  some  kept  their  secret. 

The  convertite  of  Classe,  who  excited 
Romulus  to  become  a hermit,  when  he 
used  to  converse  with  him  while  he  was 
doing  penance  in  that  monastery,  is  called 
by  the  ancient  writers  “the  blos.sed  un- 
knosm;”  and  always  addressed  witli  the 
title,  Beati  incogniti.I 

Brother,Ulrich  was  a hermit  in  Switzer- 
land, of  great  renown,  and  no  one  could  re- 
late who  he  was  or  whence  he  came.  All 
that  was  known  respecting  him  was  his 
first  coming  to  the  wood  in  the  year  1473. 
Ho  appeared  then  to  be  a rich  nobleman, 
about  fifty  years  of  ago,  who  travelled  witli 
five  horses,  and  came  to  Unterwalden,  in 
order  to  see  the  hermit,  Nicholas  Von  de 
Flue,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much.  The 
conversation  of  the  blessed  man  made  such 
an  impression  on  him,  that  he  resolved 
on  the  spot  to  remain  all  the  rest  of  his 

• Aiiaal.  Camald.  Lib.  13. 
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days  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  follow  him. 
Nicholas,  after  proving  him  a long  time, 
gave  him  a small  house,  not  far  from  the 
chapel  at  Ranft,  where  ho  might  sen'e  the 
priest's  mass,  and  give  an  answer  to  the 
pilgrims.  He  passed  under  the  name  of 
Brother  Ulrich,  and  led  a most  holy  life, 
following  tlic  instructions  of  Nicholas. 
Afterwards  ho  inhabited  a wooden  cell  in 
the  forest,  wearing  a brown  habit,  and  beads 
at  his  girdle,  and  walking  bare  footed. 
In  1 l.HB  he  made  a pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
to  visit  the  holy  places,  in  company  with 
Lucas  Kiilblin,  the  priest  of  Muthathal; 
and  though  ho  soon  returned,  it  was  only 
in  time  to  find  his  brother  hermit,  Nicholas, 
at  the  extremity,  and  to  close  his  eyes. 
He  followed  him  upon  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  was  buried  with  great  mourn- 
ing in  a side  chapel  in  the  church  at  Kerns. 
The  inscription  on  tlie  stone  was, 

" Here  lies  Brother  Ulrich,  who  died  blessed, 
in  the  year  1491." 

No  one  ever  knew  his  origin  or  family  : 
some  in  modem  times  suppose  that  he 
was  a Bavarian,  from  Munich,  others  a 
Suabian  from  llcmmingen.*  He  was  not 
the  only  one  unknown  among  those  who 
followed  the  instruction  of  this  hennit : 
another  was  the  holy  recluse  virgin  Crecilia, 
whose  family  name  was  never  discovered. 
She  inhabited  a lonesome  dwelling  in  the 
wood,  a quarter  of  a leagite  from  Ranft, 
and  near  the  chapel  of  brother  Ulrich, 
where  she  led  such  an  angelic  life,  that 
all  the  country  was  amazed.  She  died  in 
the  year  l.’i(15,  at  the  age  of  more  tlian  a 
hundred,  having  survived  Nicholas  seventy- 
eight  years.  She  also  was  buried  at  Kems, 
and  many  miracles  were  wrought  through 
her  intercession. 

Suatocope,  king  of  Bohemia,  having  been 
vanquished  hy  tlie  Emperor  Araulph,  re- 
tired into  a desert,  where  he  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days  with  some  hermits,  who 
never  knew  who  he  had  been  until  the 
hour  before  his  death,  when  he  informed 
them  that  he  hod  been  a king,  and  that  he 
had  never  found  true  happiness  until  he 
had  joined  their  society.! 

■ However,  in  the  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages  we  find  frequent  mention  of  hermits, 
whose  life  and  conversion  were  no  secret. 
Some,  like  the  last,  had  been  sons  of  kings, 

* Lcben  and  Geschiebte  des  Nikol.  By  Weis- 
senbach, 271. 

+ Old.  Vit. 
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who  had  exchanged  their  jewels  for  a set 
of  beads,  their  gorgeous  palace  for  a her- 
mitage. The  blessed  Jossc  was  son  of 
Judicael,  king  of  Brittany,  and  brother  of 
another  king.  Being  sought  for  to  be  made 
king,  he  set  out  on  a pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
with  eleven  otliers,  after  giving  up  his 
studies  in  the  convent  of  Lanmelmon. 
Seven  years  after,  he]  served  God  in  the 
hermitage  of  Brmc,  on  the  river  Quantia, 
where  he  lived  on  birds  and  little  fish. 
With  his  own  hands  he  built  in  the  forest 
two  oratories  of  wood,  enriching  them  with 
tlic  relics  which  he  had  brought  from 
Rome.* 

Many  hermits  in  the  middle  ages  had 
been  great  noblemen.  In  1100,  St.  William, 
Due  de  Guyenne,  and  count  of  Poitiers, 
retired  to  a hermitage,  where  he  lived 
many  years,  till  his  death.  His  body  was 
interred  in  a little  garden,  which  he  used 
to  cultivate,  and  an  oratory  was  afterwards 
erected  over  the  spot.  Guido,  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Gherardcsca,  count  of  Dono- 
raticus,  in  tlie  fortieth  year  of  his  age, 
through  the  love  of  Christ,  became  a her- 
mit in  the  desert  of  Camaldoli.  Dying 
there,  in  1140,  all  the  bells  of  his  former 
domains  ate  said  to  have  tolled,  as  Nicho- 
las Brautius  Sarsinas  records  in  his  poeti- 
cal martyrology, 

**  Vasta  ▼inim  clarum  TiTum  celavit  eremus, 

Defunctum  sanctum  cymbals  sacra  sonant.’’^ 

Some  anachorites,  as  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  church,  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
world  by  their  crimes,  for  which  they  now 
were  doing  penance,  but  in  a spirit  very 
unlike  that  of  Athsemenes,  sou  ofCatrcus, 
king  of  Crete,  of  whom  we  read  that  having 
Ignorantly  slain  his  father,  according  to 
the  predictions  of  an  oracle,  he  fell  into 
despair,  and  not  being  able  to  endure  to 
meet  men,  or  support  their  presence,  turned 
aside  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  desert, 
wandering  alone  until  he  died  through 
grief.l  The  Christian  penitent  in  solitude 
had  peace,  being  ever  fed  with  kindly 
hope. 

Francis  Sichichi,  a youth,  had  been  a 
celebrated  assassin.  Having  cut  off  with 
a sword  the  arm  of  Leonard  Cannizarius, 
his  fellow  townsman,  he  was  punished 
with  torture  and  prison.  Thus  his  heart 
was  changed  ; so  assuming  a hermit's 
dress,  he  inhabited  a cave  on  the  moun- 


■ tains  near  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  de 
I Bosco,  in  Sicily,  where  in  fasting  and 
I prayer,  and  other  holy  exercises,  he  lived 
a hermit,  serving  moss,  and  communicat- 
ing daily  in  the  monastery  till  his  death, 
when  he  was  buried  as  a friend  of  God  in 
the  town  of  Clusa.* 

Hennits  there  were,  however,  men  of 
strong  affections,  who  embraced  the  life 
of  solitude  through  a sinking  of  the  mind 
from  sorrow,  and  a faintness  that  could 
have  no  other  end  but  death.  They  were 
men  who  sought  to  hide  from  the  world's 
eye  a grief  so  profound  and  tender,  that 
only  He  who  made  the  heart,  could  sym- 
pathize with  its  sufferings.  Spenser  de- 
scribes one  of  these  as  being  so  daunted, 
that  no  joy 

**  In  all  his  life,  which  afterwards  he  had, 

.He  ever  tast^  hat  with  penaunce  sad 
And  pensive  surrow  pmd  and  wore  away ; 

Nc  ever  laught,  ne  oaceshew'd  countenance  glad, 
But  alwaie  w-ept  and  wailed  night  and  day  : 
Unto  those  woods  he  turned  bache  againe 
And  finding  there  fit  solitary  place 
For  wofull  wight,  chose  out  a gloomy  glade. 
Where  hardly  eye  mote  see  bright  heaven’s  face 
For  mossy  trees,  which  covered  all  with  shado. 
And  sad  melancholy ; there  he  his  cabin  made.”f 

Some  of  tliese  hermits,  of  whom  there 
are  such  charming  pictures  in  the  old  ro- 
mantic fabling  of  Spain,  who  used  to  shelter 
knights,  ns  when  the  old  recluse  in  the 
landes  of  Bordeaux  received  Filie,  Count 
of  Thoulouse,  had  themselves  been  knights. 
Such  in  later  times  was  the  celebrated 
Nichola.s  of  the  Rock,  who  had  long  been 
a soldier  serving  his  icountry,  but  loving 
still  more  God,  or  as  St.  Jerome  says,  “sub 
habitu  alterius  alteri  militabat."!  He  had 
been  a perfect  knight,  defending  widows 
and  orphans,  and  all  poor  persons,  pre- 
venting as  far  as  he  could,  nil  plunder 
and  excess,  declaring  that  a soldier  should 
be  distinguished  not  more  by  courage  than 
by  mildness,  and  justice,  and  pcacc.§  The 
Abbot  Blasius,  his  contemporary,  says, 
“ he  is  indeed  in  our  times  a wonderful 
hermit,  living  in  the  desert,  and  having 
fasted  for  twenty  years:  of  whom  more 
than  a hundred  thousand  witnesses  can 
speak,  and  not  merely  ordinary  persons 
and  his  own  countrymen,  but  pontiffs  and 
princes,  such  as  Popes  Sixtus  IV.  and 
Innocent  VIIL,  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.,  Archduke  Sigismond  of  Austria,  the 
bishop  of  Constance,  and  many  others,  so 
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I that  posterity  can  never  doubt  respiting 

] him.  The  Abbot  Conrad  von  Wiblingcn 

I told  me  himself,  that  he  had  held  a long 
conversation  with  him,  and  that  the  her- 
mit in  reply  to  his  first  salutation,  “ you 
are  the  man  who  has  spent  so  many  years 
without  food,”  answered,  “Good  father,  I 
have  never  said  that  I eat  nothing."  John 
Molinet,  of  V'aleneiennes,  says  in  one  of  his 
works,  “ that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  his  times,  the  hermit  Nicholas  of 
the  Kock.”  Bonifaeius  Simoneta,  abbot 
of  Cornu,  in  Italy,  another  of  his  contem- 
poraries, speaks  also  of  having  heard  of  his 
fasts  ; as  does  Cornelius  Agrippa,  saying, 
“this  faculty  of  bearing  hunger,  is  con- 
firmed in  our  time,  by  die  miraculous  ex- 
ample of  brotlier  Nicholas,  who  has  lived 
in  the  desert  twenty-two  years  without 
food."*  Petrus  Canisius,  who  wrote  shortly 
after  his  death,  inserted  him  in  his  German 
Martyrology,  and  also  wrote  upon  his  gift 
of  prayer.  His  portraits  were  multiplied 
through  Switzerland,  in  imagery  of  every 
kind.  The  kings  of  F ranee  had  die  picture 
of  this  friend  of  God  in  their  cabinets ; 
the  kings  of  Spain  had  it  deposited  in  their 
archives;  the  Archduke  Sigismond,  of 
Austria,  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Lorraine, 
Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain,  Louis  XII.  king 
of  France,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III., 
and  many  other  great  princes,  took  occa- 
sion to  manifest  their  respect  and  esteem 
for  this  poor  hermit  St.  Charles  Borro- 
meo  came  to  Saxeln,  and  remained  for  two 
hours  on  bis  knees  at  the  tomb.  Even 
the  heretics  of  diat  age  wore  awed  by  his 
austerity.  Luther,  in  a letter  to  Paulus 
Speratus,  mentioned  the  vision  of  the  holy 
Trinity,  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  this 
hermit,  and  added  that  he  held  him  for  an 
especial  friend  of  God,  entrusted  with  di- 
vine secrets.  Within  a short  walk  of  Stantz, 
there  is  a deep  narrow  vale,  richly  wooded, 
through  which  a torrent  bellows.  At  an  en- 
chanting spot  upon  the  bank,  is  a small 
dwelling  constructed  with  the  brown  walnut 
planks  of  the  country,  and  roofed  rudely 
with  wood  and  stones.  Here  did  he  live. 
This  is  his  hermitage,  still  visited  with 
such  religious  respect.  In  the  rooms  one 
can  hardly  stand  upright;  but  from  the 
bed  on  which  ho  lay,  the  sylvan  view  is  so 
delightful,  that  one  might  emy  such  a 
lodging.  The  door  faces  the  chapel  and 
the  stream ; the  back  windows  open  on  a 
sloping  lawn,  which  rises  from  the  wall ; 
the  mountain  tops  are  seen  only  at  intervals 

• Com.  Agiip.  de  Occult  Phil.  i.  58. 


tlirough  the  immense  trees,  which  shadow 
all  the  valley.  Whoso  has  seen  the  spot, 
will  pardon  my  wishing  to  describe  it. 

In  the  hermit,  too,  one  might  sometimes 
have  recognised  the  renowned  philosopher 
of  the  schools,  tire  curate,  or  the  sire  that 
once  waved  the  crozior  over  a numerous 
flock. 

When  Abeillard  left  St.  Denis,  he  be- 
came so  disgusted  with  the  society  of  men, 
that  in  imitation  of  St.  Jerome,  he  retired 
with  one  clerk,  into  a desert  place,  which 
was  near  Nogent  sur  Seine.  There  was 
a deep  wood ; there  was  a rivulet,  and 
there  were  wild  fruits.  There  he  built  a 
little  cell  and  a chapel,  of  wood  and  rushes, 
havingobtained  jicrmission  from  tlie  blesst'd 
Haton,  bishop  of  Troyes,  who  moreover 
gave  him  the  ground  to  do  with  it  what 
he  chose.  In  the  chapel,  he  set  up  a 
carved  stone,  to  sene  as  a symbol  of  Oie 
blessed  Trinity,  so  formed  as  to  prove  how 
Catholic  was  his  doctrine  on  that  head  ; a 
venerable  monument  of  his  faith,  which 
was  ever  afterwards  prcscn’cd  in  the  abbey 
of  Paraclet,  where,  till  the  revolution,  it 
might  have  been  seen  placed  honourably 
in  the  choir  of  the  nuns,  on  a marble 
pedestal,  on  which  was  an  inscription, 
stating  its  origin.  There  spending  his 
time  in  holy  exercises  and  in  study,  he 
derived  such  consolation,  that  he  gave  the 
place  the  name  of  Paraclet,  having  been 
able  to  build  a fairer  chapel,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  mark  tliat 
God  had  consoled  him.  When  the  place 
of  his  retreat  at  length  became  known,  a 
multitude  of  scholars  flocked  to  him,  en- 
treating that  he  would  permit  them  to  live 
there  under  his  direction,  and  after  great 
difficulty  they  obtained  his  consent.  Then 
each  sclioliu’  made  a little  hut  for  himself 
on  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  there 
they  lived  on  coarse  bread  and  herbs,  and 
drank  only  water,  sleeping  on  straw.  They 
rose  with  the  sun,  and  went  to  rest  at  its 
setting,  they  began  each  day  with  prayer ; 
then  they  sung  the  Psalms,  and  went  to 
hear  his  lectures  on  theology,  which  ho 
delivered  under  a tree.  It  was  there  that 
he  composed  his  treatise  on  morals,  "Know 
thyself,”  which  after  being  lost  for  many 
years,  was  at  length  found  in  the  Bodleian 
librar)-.  There  were  more  than  six  hun- 
dred of  these  disciples  living  thus  more 
like  hermits,  than  students  of  philosophy. 
A larger  church  and  additional  buildings 
became  necessary,  which  led  some  years 
later  to  the  famous  convent  of  Paraclet,  in 
which  Heloisa  presided. 
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Parish  priests  became  hermits  through 
desire  of  peace.  In  1 19U,  Guy.  the  curate 
of  Maincourt,  in  the  diocese  of  Paris,  gave 
up  his  charge  and  retired  with  some  com- 
panions into  a neighbouring  wood,  given 
to  him  by  Guy  de  Levy.*  To  such  a 
hermit,  how  true  must  have  appeared  the 
saying  of  Menander, 

'fir  rjiii  futrovm  Tovt  ^vXovs  Tp6trovt 
*Epijfua,  itoi  /MXfTwm  iv 
TloM;p6>>,  uuu^i'  oypdv  rptt^v  Kokw- 

In  the  transfer  of  property,  it  was  often 
necessaiT  to  provide  for  tlie  riglit  of  such 
men.  AVe  find  Philipi>e-.\uguste  by  an 
especial  diploma,  endowing  tlie  church  of 
St.  Eva.ste,  near  Orleans,  with  a little  fief 
in  the  wood,  which  served  as  a retreat  to 
a poor  hermit  ; but  the  church  was  not  to 
take  possession  of  it  till  after  the  hermit  s 
deatli,  and  then  it  was  a condition  that 
two  priests  should  always  live  as  hermits 
in  this  wood  of  oaks  and  birch. f 

“ There  rests  not  far  from  this  church  of 
St  Martin,”  says  St  Gregory  of  Tours,  “a 
certain  priest,  .lohn,  a Briton  by  nation, 
who  for  the  sake  of  the  divine  love,  with- 
drew himself  from  the  sight  of  men,  and 
built  a little  cell  and  an  oratory  before  the 
church  of  a certain  village.  There  in  a 
little  garden  which  he  cultivated  with  his 
own  hand,  he  planted  laurels  and  trees, 
which  now  arc  risen  up  to  a vast  height, 
affording  the  most  delicious  shade  ; under 
whose  iMughs  the  holy  man  used  to  sit. 
while  be  always  rvad  or  wrote  something. 
After  his  death,  it  happened  that  one  of 
these  trees  decayed  tlirough  age,  and  the 
person  who  had  possession  of  the  grove, 
dug  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  made  the  trunk 
into  a kind  of  seat,  on  which  he  used  to 
take  his  rest  when  weaiy.  Y'et  after  two 
years  he  began  to  feel  compunction  for 
what  he  had  done.  " Woe  is  me !"  he 
used  to  say,  “because  1 have  done  wrong, 
in  employing  for  such  a purpose,  as  a 
common  seat,  a tree  which  had  been 
planted  by  the  very  hands  of  such  a 
priest !’’  ^ with  these  words  he  dug  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  placed  the  wood 
within  it,  and  then  covered  it  up.  Strange 
to  say.  when  the  spring  came  back,  and 
the  other  trees  began  to  bud  out  leaves, 
this  poor  buried  trunk  sent  forth  new 
sprouts.J 

• Lebceuf,  Hist,  du  Dioc^  de  Paris,  viii.  54. 
t Gall.  Cbristiaaa,  viii.  52'2. 

} Mirac.  23. 


Bishops,  who  often  set  an  example  in 
this  respect,  could  not  complain  when 
priests  retired  thus.  There  is  a village  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Vosges,  still  (^led 
Bonhomme,  from  St.  Die,  bishop  of  Nevers,  I 
who  led  a hermit's  life  there.*  St.  Taurin, 
bishop  of  Evreux,  through  love  of  heavenly  I 
contemplation,  retired  to  a desert  place,  | 
on  the  sea  coast,  near  Coutance,  where  he 
built  a cabin,  and  sjrcnt  the  rest  of  his  j 
days  in  the  exercise  of  an  austere  life.!  j 
St.  Loyer,  bishop  of  Seez,  in  the  eighth 
century,  some  years  before  his  death,  re- 
signed his  episcopal  functions,  and  returned 
to  his  original  eremitical  life.  He  died 
in  his  hennitage,  and  was  buried  in  his  i 
little  chapel,  which  became  a parish  church 
in  after  time.;  ij 

The  Camaldolese  hermits  received  many  ! 
bishops  amongst  them.  In  their  hermit-  | 
age  on  the  mountains  of  Tuscany,  1 saw 
the  tomb  of  Cornelius  Francis  de  Xelis, 
bishop  of  Antwerp,  who  died  in  tliat  retreat 
in  ITllt^.  Their  annals  commemorate  the 
precious  death  of  the  hennit  Bogumilua, 
in  his  solitude  of  Dobrowensis,  in  Poland, 
in  1 1 H9,  who  had  been  archbishop  of 
Gnesne.  He  abdicated  in  1177,  and  con- 
tinued here  witli  a few  hermits,  dwelling 
in  some  poor  hut.§  In  generil,  however, 
if  we  inquire  into  the  histoiy  of  the  her- 
mits whom  we  meet  in  the  woods,  we  shall 
find  that  they  had  passed  to  that  peace 
from  long  previous  tranquillity  in  the 
cloister.  The  holy  Amatus,  after  living  for 
thirty  years  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Mau- 
rice, in  the  Valais,  led  a most  abstemious 
life  on  a solitary  rock,  to  wldch  a monk, 
Berinus,  used  to  bring  him  food  every 
third  day.  Valerius,  a Spanish  abbot,  in 
the  time  of  Wamba,  who  wrrotc  De  vana 
sseculi  sapientia,  lived  fur  a long  time  as  a 
hermit  in  the  A8turia8.||  i 

St.  Hospitius,  alter  building  a monas-  i 
tery  of  St.  Honoratus,  at  Lerins,  erected  | 
also  on  the  summit  of  the  peninsula,  three 
thousand  paces  from  Nice,  on  the  oast  ^ 
shore,  a tower  not  many  paces  separate 
from  the  monastery,  in  which  he  lived 
as  a hermit,  devot^  to  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, from  which  he  used  to  address 
the  people,  predicting  the  coming  of  tlie 
Langobards.  When  these  invaders  ap- 

* Voyage  Lit.  de  Deux  B4n.  136. 

t Hist  d’Evieux,  31. 

1 De  Maurey  d'Orville,  Racherckee  Hist  aur 
Ic  Dioebae  de  Sdez,  96. 

t Ann.  Camald.  Lib.  xzxiv. 
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proached,  he  caused  all  entrance  to  the 
tower  to  be  closed  up,  leaving  onljr  a small 
window,  through  which  he  used  to  draw 
up  food  and  necessaries.  So  when  the 
Langobards  arrived,  they  thought  to  find 
treasure  here,  and  mounted  by  ladd<‘rs  to 
the  window  ; but  finding  only  this  liermit 
covered  with  sackcloth  and  chains,  they 
supposed  him  a malefactor.  He  lived  shut 
up  in  the  tower  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
ruling  his  monks  by  deputy.* 

During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  not  un- 
’ common  for  men  to  set  out  on  long  jour- 
neys, with  no  other  object  but  to  visit  some 
holy  hermit,  dwelling  in  the  woods,  or  on 
the  top  of  mountains,  in  order  to  adjure 
him  to  solve  some  knot  which  had  involved 
their  mind,  or  merely  to  listen  to  his  hal- 
lowed words,  and  thus  recover  their  tran- 
quillity by  witnessing  a gleam  of  heaven 
1 in  his  peace ; vainly  sought  for  in  most 
other  breasts ; for 

“ Only  the  waten  which  in  perfect  stillness  lie. 
Give  back  an  undisturbed  unage  of  the  sk]r.'’t 

Thus  in  early  times  many  learned  pagan 
philosophers  and  great  physicians  used  to 
repair  to  the  desert,  in  order  to  take  coun- 
sel of  St.  Anthony.  St.  Augustin  addres.sed 
himself  to  Simplicius,  a hermit,  as  did  St. 
Bruno  to  another  hermit.  St.  Malachy 
put  himself  under  the  direction  of  a holy 
hermit  named  Imar,  who  led  an  austere 
life  in  a cell,  near  the  great  church  of 
Armagh.  Albert  von  Bonstetten  relates, 
that  a company  of  noble  persons  made  a 
long  journey  out  of  Germany,  in  order  to 
see  and  speak  with  the  hermit  Nicholas  of 
the  Rock,  in  the  forests  of  Unterwalden, 
of  whom  fame  had  published  so  many  won- 
ders. The  renowned  Johannes  Trithemius, 
abbot  of  Spanheirn,  who  had  lived  with 
him.  mentions  in  his  annals,  that  a vast 
concourse  of  foreigners  used  to  repair  to 
the  hermitage  of  this  holy  man  : and  else- 
where. in  his  fifteenth  homily  on  fasting, 
he  says,  " that  he  does  not  believe  there  is 
in  all  Germany  any  one  who  has  not  heard 
of  this  wonderful  man ; that  all  pilgrims 
who  went  to  F.insiedelin,  made  a point  of 
turning  out  of  their  way  to  visit  his  lonely 
cell,  which  was  at  a distance  of  fourteen 
leagues  from  the  road  to  the  abbey ; that 
none  would  ever  be  discouraged  by  the 
difficulty  of  that  wild  and  rugged  path,  for 
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all  were  of  opinion  that  their  pilgrimage 
would  not  be  fulfilled,  if  they  had  not  seen 
him  ; and  that  many  persons  celebrated 
for  their  learning,  used  to  repair  to  Saehseln 
in  order  to  converse  with  him."  j 

England  in  earlier  times  had  also  her 
hermits,  who  used  to  attract  a similar  con- 
course of  persons  seeking  to  be  edified. 
Thus  during  the  thirteen  years  when 
blessed  St.  Cuthbert  was  leading  on  eremi- 
tical life  on  the  borders  of  the  Piets,  great 
multitudes  of  people  daily  used  to  visit 
him.  We  read,  that  by  the  providence 
and  grace  of  God,  never  any  one  returned 
from  him  witliout  great  comfort.  This 
caused  both  young  and  old  to  resort  unto 
him.  taking  great  pleasure  both  to  see  him 
and  to  hear  him  speak. 

The  life  of  hermits  in  our  busy  and 
prosaic  age,  apitears  to  some  as  merely  a 
poetic  conception,  without  any  view  to 
reality  or  use  ; and  that  there  is  much  of 
poesy  in  such  a theme,  no  one  can  doubt. 
What  pages  more  charming,  more  Homeric, 
than  those  of  St.  Jerome,  where  he  relates 
the  lives  of  St.  Paul,  the  eremite,  of  St. 
Hilarion,  and  of  the  monk  Malchus? 
What  true  simplicity  of  style,  what  wild- 
ness of  incident,  what  inspiration  of  purity 
and  innocence ! But  hermits  were  in  the 
church  not  for  decoration  only.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  ages  of  faitli,  that  there 
shoidd  be  no  institution,  however  calcu- 
lated to  supply  the  poet  with  materials  for 
his  imagination,  and  the  painter  with 
visions  for  his  pencil,  which  did  not  pos- 
sess a deep  practical  utility  to  the  church, 
and  consequently  to  the  world.  A wise 
law  had  established  all  things,  nor  was 
there  aught,  as  Dante  says  of  paradise. 

“That  did  not  fit  exactly,  as  the  finger  to  the 
ring.”* 

It  was  not  therefore  without  cause,  or  with- 
out fulfilling  an  object  which  no  other  in- 
strument could  have  accomplished,  that 
hermits,  these  solitary  men  who  difiused  | 
such  a charm  to  the  scene  of  human  life, 
were  found  succeeding  each  other  in  the 
Christian  republic.  We  find  from  history, 
that  in  early  times  it  was  a frequent  prac- 
tice to  visit  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  in 
order  to  be  edified  by  their  replies.  Thus 
we  read  of  visitors  approaching  them,  and 
saying,  "Die  mihi  verbum.”  Olympius 
answered  on  one  of  these  occasions,  “ Sit 
not  with  heretics,  and  wherever  you  are, 
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consider  yourself  a stranger."*  Two  phi- 
losophers came  to  question  an  aged  hermit ; 
but  he  returned  no  answer ; until,  after 
repeated  remonstrances,  he  told  them  to 
think  on  death,  and  to  learn  to  be  silent.f 
John  Moschus  relates  that  a certain  old 
man  once  came  to  a solitary  hermit,  and 
said  to  him,  “ Tell  me,  brother,  in  the  long 
course  of  your  solitary  life  and  spiritual 
exorcise,  what  have  you  gained  ? To  whom 
the  hermit  replied,  ' Depart,  and  after  ten 
days  come  back  to  me,  and  I will  tell  you,' 
The  old  man  went  his  way  and  returned 
at  the  end  of  ten  days,  and  found  tliat  the 
hermit  had  departed  to  Christ,  and  had 
left  a title,  on  which  was  written,  ‘ Pardon 
me,  O father,  because  while  1 performed 
the  work  of  God,  or  sang  the  psalmody  of 
my  hours,  I never  suffered  my  mind  to 
rest  upon  earth."';  Thus  the  philosophy 
of  the  hermits  in  form  of  expression,  to 
shun  vain  length  of  words,  resembled  the 
old  Gnomic-practical  wisdom  of  the  first 
Greek  sages  and  poets,  conveyed  in  short, 
pithy  sentences,  or  mystic  symbols.  Doubt- 
less many  hermits  were  divinely  inspired 
and  fitted  for  their  peculiar  ministry.  Tri- 
themius  says,  that  he  considered  Nicholas 
of  the  Hock  another  Antony,  who,  without 
reading  or  study,  had  been  taught  all  wis- 
dom by  the  Holy  Spirit.  “ In  the  in- 
struction of  Christian  morality,"  says  this 
learned  abbot,  ” he  was  a deep  and  effica- 
cious counsellor,  who  held  to  the  Gospel, 
and  with  word  and  work  brought  many 
persons  from  an  evil  to  a better  life."§ 
Freely  the  sage,  though  wrapt  in  musings 
high,  assumed  the  teacher's  part,  and 
mildly  spoke  to  all.  "This  man  of  God," 
he  adds,  "was  in  our  times  areal  wonder; 
for  he  had  never  studied,  and  could  not 
even  read,  and  yet  had  he  a wondrous 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  would  give  answers  to  all 
questions  of  the  learned,  that  would  have 
implied  the  deepest  wisdom  and  learning." 
The  chronicle  of  Niimberg,  by  Johan 
Nauklerus,  states  that,  “ though  his  words 
were  few,  yet  to  all  questions  they  were 
ever  apt,  and  so  full  of  comfort,  that  seldom 
any  one  departed  from  him  without  being 
edified.  He  was  always  cheerful  and  Joy- 
ous, and  ever  the  same,  so  that  no  one  ever 
saw  him  with  a sorrowful  look."  A pious 
pilgrim,  who  never  disclosed  his  name, 
came  to  the  holy  man's  cell,  and  held  with 
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him  a long  spiritual  conversation.  He 
broke  out  with  the  words,  " How  happy 
and  blessed  art  thou,  O Father  Nicholas!” 
but  the  hermit  instantly,  with  an  altered 
countenance,  replied,  " God  alone  can  be 
called  happy,  but  a time  will  come  when 
men  will  introduce  a new  faith,  and  he 
who  will  resist  this  as  a wall  or  a rock  may 
tlien  be  pronounced  happy.”  These  re-  i 
markable  words  were  produced  in  the  j 
evidence  brought  fonvard  in  tlie  process  of 
his  l)catiCcation.  The  accustomed  prayer 
of  this  holy  hennit  was,  “ O God.  take  me 
from  myself,  and  give  myself  all  to  thee  I” 
The  wondrous  things  related  of  him  might 
almost  inspire  with  a kind  of  dread  the 
timid  stranger.  Thus,  we  read,  that  the 
holy  hermit  having  sent  his  fourth  son  to 
study  at  the  University  of  Paris,  a certain 
German  student,  the  friend  of  this  young 
man.  was  returning  home,  to  whom  he  had 
given  a letter  to  his  father,  which  ho  lost 
on  his  road  through  Burgundy  ; still  being 
most  anxious  to  hear  somewhat  the  holy 
man,  though  he  knew  not  how  he  durst  ap- 
proach him  after  losing  the  letter,  he  con- 
tinued on  his  way  to  Sachseln  ; and  when 
he  was  not  far  from  Hanft,  the  hermit, 
holding  tlie  lost  letter  in  his  hand,  met 
him  and  saluted  him  most  graciously, 
asking  him  whether  he  brought  any  other 
letter.* 

The  most  secluded  hermits  had  some 
who  followed  their  instructions.  Angelns 
Gualdensis  hid  himself  at  last  wholly  in 
his  cell,  and  never  went  out ; but  we  read 
that  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages  came  in  numbers  to  receive 
counsel  from  him  in  his  desert.  Through 
a little  window  he  used  to  receive  the  bread 
and  other  provisions  which  they  offered  to 
him,  and  he  gave  them  his  benediction, 
and  used  to  speak  salutary  words  to  them, 
as  they  stood  without,  that  they  might  be 
induced  to  seek  eternal  life  and  peace.f 
Indeed,  by  the  rules  of  their  holy  state, 
hermits  were  bound  to  study  to  assist  all 
who  came  to  them.  “ Piety,"  say  the 
Camaldulese,  "is  essential  to  a solitary 
hermit,  that  he  may  be  humane,  benignant, 
merciful,  and  mild.  Piety  is  a benignant 
affection  of  heart,  condescending  humanely 
and  mercifully  to  the  infirmity  of  others.”; 
How  kind  and  gracious  is  their  salutation 
of  the  stranger,  “ Wherefore  delay,  young 
traveller,  in  such  a mournful  place  ? Art 
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I thou  wayworn,  or  canst  not  further  trace 
the  path  ?"  He  was  often,  truly,  in  a two- 
fold sense,  wayworn  ; and  that  benevolent 
sire  often  knew  his  meaning  better  than 
he  could  speak  it  Instinctively  men  fled 
[ to  them  for  refuge:  as  in  the  beautiful 
I narrative  which  tells  of  the  noble  youth 
I of  the  princely  house  of  Beneventum, 

I who,  when  his  father  was  slain  by  tlie  i 
I Normans,  stole  away  to  the  woods  and  ! 
1 repaired  by  night  to  the  solitary  hermit 
I Santarus,  with  whom  he  remained  till 
S he  embraced  the  monastic  life,  being  first 
i received  into  the  monastery  of  Sancta 
Sophia,  at  Beneventum,  where  the  Abbot 
I (iregory  caused  him  to  exchange  his  name 
Uauferius  for  that  of  Desiderius,  to  express 
how  all  loved  him,  and  afterwards  elected 
I abbot  of  Mount-Cassino,  whence  he  passed 
to  occupy  the  chair  of  Peter  as  Pope  Vic- 
i tor  III.*  But  it  was  not  always  a holy 
I innocent  who  knocked  at  tlie  hermit's 
I wicket. 

What  a scene  must  it  have  been  when 
the  terrible  Merovingian  kings  used  to 
penetrate  into  the  forests  to  see  these 
j peaceful  men  of  solitude  and  prayer  ! St. 
Eusice,  a monk  of  Micy  near  Orleans, 
retired  to  a hermitage  in  the  country  of 
Blois,  and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates 
I that  Childebert,  king  of  France,  before 
setting  out  on  the  war  in  Spain,  visited 
him  in  his  retreat,  and  offered  him  noo 
golden  crowns,  which  he  refused.  After 
the  death  of  this  hermit,  the  king,  who 
ascribed  the  success  of  that  war  to  his 
prayers,  caused  a church  to  be  built  on 
the  spot  where  he  had  died ; and  by  degrees 
houses  being  built  round  it,  the  town  of 
Selles  or  Cells  was  the  result.! 

In  the  sixth  century,  St.  Victor  retired 
into  a solitary  wood  near  the  village  of  St. 
Satumin  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes ; but 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity  rendered  him  the 
object  of  love  and  respect  to  the  nobles 
and  people  of  that  country,  who  admired 
in  him  the  grace  of  Jo.sus  Christ.  It  hap- 
pened one  day  that  the  king  of  France, 
with  his  train  of  courtiers,  and  many 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  followed  by 
hunting  servants,  came  into  that  wood, 
riding  Mong  the  banks  of  the  river  Aulbe, 
for  the  sake  of  hunting.  The  king,  hearing 
that  they  were  near  the  retreat  of  a holy 
anacborite,  whom  every  one  spoke  of  with 
great  reverence,  became  anxious  to  know 
him ; and  so  the  whole  company  tamed 
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aside  and  rode  towards  his  cell.  The 
king  w^s  oveijoycd  at  the  thought  of 
finding  such  a holy  man  in  his  little  her- 
mitage ; but  the  saint  came  out  on  their 
approach  and  met  them.  The  king 
seeing  him  advance,  quickened  his  pace, 
embraced  him,  and  gave  him  the  kiss  of 
peace.  “ What,  my  holy  father  and  priest, 

I are  you  thus  retired  from  the  world  in 
! penitence  ? It  is  J who  should  do  this, 
and  not  you,  who  are  so  good  a man  ; but 
I beseech  you  pray  God  that  He  pardon 
me  my  sins.”  “ Sire,"  replied  the  hermit, 
“it  is  my  obligation  to  pray  for  you,  that 
God  may  bless  you  and  your  family  and 
kingdom,  giving  you  His  Holy  Spirit,  and 
a prudent  counsel,  that  you  may  govern 
with  wisdom  and  justice.  Sire,  in  this  word 
every  thing  is  comprised : but  now  may 
it  please  you  to  step  into  the  cell  of  this 
poor  sinner,  and  take  a little  refreshment  ?" 
" Ouy  Dea,"  said  the  king,  “and  it  will  be 
a great  happiness  to  me.”  So  the  saint 
called  his  boy  to  bring  some  wine,  and  the 
king  entered  and  was  refreshed.* 

But  they  had  more  perilous  visitors. 
Outlaws  and  robbers  would  sometimes  re- 
pair to  the  hermit,  seeking  some  assuage- 
ment of  remorse.  Many  horrible  tales 
from  wretches  who  came  to  him  for  secret 
parley,  who  seemed  hastening  each  step  to 
the  nether  hell,  the  anachorite  in  desert 
places  has  endured.  Ho,  as  one  who 
listens,  stood  attentive,  ruminating  on  the 
words  which  perhaps  imported  worse  than 
might  be  uttered  in  their  mutilated  speech. 
If  from  answer  he  abstained,  it  was  that 
his  thought  was  occupied  intent  upon  their 
error.  When  they  were  withdrawn  from 
sight,  bis  sense  reviving,  that  bad  drooped 
with  pity  for  the  kindred  creature,  he 
would  prostrate  himself  before  his  altar, 
and  spend  that  whole  night  in  prayer. 
These  prayers  of  the  recluse  were  those  of 
the  violent,  who  can  by  force  take  heaven. 
What  might  they  not  accomplish  ? St. 
4ugustin  appeals  to  their  effects  as  proving 
the  utility  of  the  eremitical  life.  “ Those 
hermits,”  he  says,  “ inhabit  desert  places, 
enjoying  conversation  with  God,  to  whom 
they  adhere  with  pure  minds,  most  blessed 
in  the  contemplation  of  His  beauty,  which 
cannot  be  perceived  unless  by  the  intellect 
of  the  holy.  They  seem  to  some  to  have 
deserted  human  things  more  than  was 
expedient,  not  understanding  of  what  use 
to  us  is  their  mind  in  prayer,  and  how 
profitable  as  an  example  is  the  life  of  those 
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whose  bodies  we  are  not  able  to  behold."* 
Frederic  Harbarossa.  being  told  that  the 
hermits  of  Camaldoli  led  a contemplative 
life  in  their  cells,  and  offered  prayers  con- 
tinually for  the  safety  of  the  emperor  and 
all  men,  sent  a charge  in  11  fit  to  all  tlie 
subjects  of  his  empire,  to  respect  their 
goods  and  possessions,  and  to  preserve 
them  from  being  oppressed.! 

In  estimating  the  u.se  of  such  men,  we 
must  take  into  account  also  the  extraordi- 
nary and  procligious  power  with  which  their 
words  were  invested  when  they  exercised 
tlieir  pacific  ministiy,  proclaiming  in  mor- 
tal ears  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  with  an 
authority  almost  visibly  celestial.  The  old 
historians,  speaking  of  the  hermit  St 
Meinrad,  who  used  to  instruct  the  pil- 
grims who  came  to  him,  in  tlie  mysteries 
of  the  hidden  life  of  Christ,  and  form 
them  to  sanctity,  find  no  words  so  apt  to 
describe  his  ministry  as  those  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  say  that  he  was  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  “ Prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord."J  No  power,  no  autho- 
rity could  intimidate  tlie  hermit  of  the 
middle  ages,  or  prevent  him  from  denounc- 
ing evil  with  the  force  of  that  pure  elo- 
quence which  brought  to  honour  all  who 
marked  it  well. 

King  Charles  VI.,  rctuming  from  Lan- 
guedoc, was  ticcosted  by  an  anachorite,  who, 
with  raised  finger,  bidding  him  take  heed, 
proceeded  freely  and  in  great  detail  to  ex- 
pose the  vices  of  the  administration  of  his 
uncle : and  the  king  listened  to  him  pa- 
tiently. But  it  was  not  only  those  who 
rule  kingdoms,  who  might  need  tlie  ana- 
chorite's  reproof.  There  was  another  diffi- 
culty incident  to  the  Church,  which  such 
men.  perhaps,  only  could  avert  For 
occasions  might  arise  when  the  shepherd 
of  the  Church,  amid  tlie  tangled  labyrinth 
of  civil  broils,  would  lack  a voice  from  the 
desert  to  enable  him  to  guide  well  the 
sheep  and  lambs.  Ho  who  represents  in 
synod  high  of  ancient  counsellors,  under 
the  Son  of  Mary,  and  of  God,  him  to  whom 
the  keys  were  given  first,  in  order  to  keep 
the  bark  in  deep  sea  helmed  to  right  point, 
riding  triumphant  through  the  shock  of 
wars,  might  need  confronting  with  one  who 
had  long  taken  his  stand  apart,  who  would 
not  suffer  any  mind  to  subtilize  with  his, 
who  so  loved  truth  as  to  have  left  for  its 
sake  all  the  multitude  admires  ; who  ever 
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in  thought  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  where  Ga- 
briel opened  his  wings.  The  pontiff  there- 
fore might  require  the  hermit.  Then  let 
the  V'atican  throw  wide  her  gates,  while 
kings  and  tlieir  ambassadors,  frustrated 
in  their  sinister  ends,  shall  be  excluded, 
use  what  arts  they  may.  It  is  the  poor 
solitary  wanderer  through  desert  wilds 
whose  sentence  is  to  judge  them.  Let 
none  attempt  to  bar  bis  passage : he  has 
a purpose  to  fulfil,  commissioned  by  trans- 
cendent wisdom.  Nor  will  abjcctness  of 
heart  weigh  down  his  eyelids  for  being 
by  them  despised ; but  boldly  will  ho 
pursue  his  hard  enterprize,  and  leave  not 
a thought  unspoken.  And  now  whoever 
wi.shcs  to  be  present  at  this  strange  audi- 
ence, may  have  his  hope  satisfied  by  hearing 
what  Bartholomew  de  Neocastro  thus  re- 
cords : but  I premise  that  it  is  a scene 
at  which  only  the  faitliful  should  be  present, 
whose  eyes  are  fully  ripened  in  the  ilaine 
of  love.  Avaunt  all  others ! They  can 
comprehend  it  not.  “When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  the  pope,”  says  this  old  historian, 
" by  some  unworthy  counsellors  tliat  Sicily 
should  be  recover^  by  the  seizure  of  cer- 
tain towns,  the  advisers  assuring  him  that 
the  enterprize  must  succeed,  and  that  it 
could  be  effected  without  effusion  of  blood, 
promising  to  accomplish  it  if  only  they 
were  permitted  to  act  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  See;  the  pontiff  replied,  •Friends, 
it  is  neither  in  your  nor  in  our  power  to 
effect  such  things ; but  it  is  only  for  the 
Lord  to  do  it,  by  whose  permission  all  that 
has  occurred  has  been  done.  Your  project 
we  esteem  vain  and  impossible ; nor  dotli 
a conversion  of  sinners  please  us,  by  which, 
what  heaven  forbid,  an  effusion  of  human 
blood  should  pollute  the  See  of  our  holy 
mother,  the  Church.  But  wo  commit  all 
things  to  the  disposal  of  our  Creator. 
Therefore  depart,  for  it  is  by  pious  prayers 
tliat  He  can  be  bent  to  convert  the  Sicilian 
sinners  to  the  grace  of  the  church  and  to 
peace.’  Nevertheless,  these  counsellors  did 
not  desist  from  tlieir  undertaking.  By 
their  persuasion  an  armament  was  fitted 
out,  and  they  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
Augusta,  where  the  aged  Pachius  remained 
to  defend  the  town  for  King  James.  When 
that  hero  demanded,  ‘Who  are  ye?’  and 
received  for  answer,  ‘ Brother,  you  see  the 
standard  of  the  Church,  and,  lo ! the  legate 
and  the  brother  preachers  who  come  for 
the  salvation  of  the  Sicilians,’  he  replied, 
‘We  fear  the  holy  Church,  and  as  Chris- 
tians revere  it  ns  our  mistress  and  our 
mother;  but  as  for  pastors,  who  hate  us 
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without  reaaon,  through  love  of  the  French, 
we  esteem  them  as  our  enemies.  We 
believe  that  you  are  deceivers ; for  the  arms 
of  the  Church  are  humility  of  head  and  the 
benediction  of  the  holy  cross.  Therefore 
depart  hence;  for  the  angels  of  God,  who 
love  humanity  and  pence,  will  hght  against 
you  who  bring  war  to  a Christian  people.’ 
The  pope,  however,  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  French  in  Sicily,  and  as  the  king  of 
Arragon  had  still  possession,  the  prospect 
for  the  people  was  full  of  danger.  In  this 
crisis,  on  the  IHth  of  September,  1288, 
Divine  Providence  visited  Father  .lerome, 
a venerable  hermit,  who  had  chosen  to 
serve  Christ  in  great  asperity  of  life  on 
I Mount  ^Ftna;  to  whom,  when  sleeping  by 
' night.  Ho  sent  an  angel,  who  said  to  him, 
j ‘The  I.ord  commands  you  to  take  the 
staff  of  your  old  age,  and  proceed  to  the 
city  of  Syon,  and  tliere  say  to  the  chief 
pontiff.  The  Lord  of  thunders  commands 
, you  to  meditate  on  your  ways,  and  to  follow 
’ the  God  of  virtues,  lest  the  fury  of  the 
Lord  should  fall  on  you:'  and  ho  heard 
thunder,  and  the  groans  of  mourners,  and 
he  asked  him  saying,  ‘What  sounds  are 
these?'  and  the  angel  said,  ‘ 1 show  you  the 
rivers  of  blood  which  is  shed  on  the  earth, 
and  the  sheep  which  perish.  That  blood 
j is  shed  contrary  to  the  praise  of  God,  and 
I these  sheep  that  cry  cannot  find  their 
I shepherd.  Say  to  him  that  he  must  tuni  to 
; the  Lord,  and  not  deny  peace  to  tho.se  for 
whom  the  Lord  shed  his  own  blood.’  And 
when  the  old  man  came  to  the  city,  he  re- 
paired to  the  pope,  pale  and  in  lowly  guise, 
and  said  to  him,  ‘ Father,  I am  to  declare 
to  you  what  the  Lord  commands : Icadmie 
into  your  secret  chamber,  that  I may  say 
to  you  what  no  other  ears  but  yours  may 
hear.'  And  when  he  had  led  him  into  it, 
he  asked  him,  saying,  ‘Who  and  whence 
■ are  you?’  and  he  said,  ‘An  hermit  am  I, 
and  a Sicilian:'  and  the  pope  s.aid,  ‘Does 
the  land  of  Sicily  yield  its  fruit,  and  does 
pestilence  abound?  For  the  Sicilians  obey 
not  the  commands  of  God ; and  I have  be- 
sought the  Lord  that  the  rain  and  the  dews 
may  not  fall  upon  it  until  they  shall  be 
converted  from  their  perversity:'  and  he 
said,  ‘ Father,  if  you  reflect,  you  are  not 
from  God,  for  you  are  not  with  Him.  If 
you  were  from  God  you  would  do  what 
He  did,  for  He  made  you  his  vicar  to  the 
children  of  men,  but  you  keep  not  his 
oommandments ; and  He  being  a good 
Father  and  the  best  Master,  you  are  a 
wicked  son  and  an  evil  disciple ; for  you 
do  not  the  works  of  God,  He  loved  the 


humble  and  the  poor ; you  follow  the 
proud : He  preached  peace,  and  gave  it ; 
you  foment  seditions  and  scandals,  deso- 
lations and  captivities  : He  loved  the  lives 
of  men ; you  are  a homicide,  and  cause 
groans  and  sorrows  to  the  people  of  Christ. 
Therefore  your  prayers  pass  not  the  clouds. 
But  Almighty  God,  looking  down  from  on 
high,  deserts  not  his  Sicilians,  but  opens 
to  them  the  treasures  of  his  compassion 
and  clemency,  and  saturates  them  witli 
his  graces.  You  know,  father,  that  as 
often  as  arms  have  been  taken  up  for  the 
French,  the  invincible  power  of  Christ 
has  fought  for  the  Sicilians.  It  is  strange 
tliat  having  so  often  seen  them  conquer 
you  should  excite  fresh  efforts  against 
them.  When  you  shall  come  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  what  palm  will  you 
have  to  otVer  to  God  ? Some  fathers  will 
have  prudence,  others  humility,  others 
mercy  to  the  poor,  but  you,  when  you  will 
stand  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty,  before 
his  feet  will  flow  rivers  of  blood,  and 
swords  will  be  moved  by  the  face  of  your 
severity.  Consider,  father,  tliat  these  are 
not  the  works  of  the  Lord,  who,  putting 
on  the  robe  of  humility,  suspended  on  the 
cross,  washed  away  sins,  and  for  the  human 
deliverance  endured  death.  Show,  father, 
if  you  are  from  God,  what  black,  what  red 
standard  you  display  for  the  people,  as 
Christ:  what  pallid  or  white  that  you  may 
vanquish  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  save 
the  just  with  an  eternal  redemption.  Truly 
the  Egyptians  say.  Cruel  are  to-day  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
know  that  the  providence  of  the  pious 
Father,  who  holds  the  hearts  of  men  in  his 
hand,  will  renew  his  scat  in  the  earth, 
where  the  Lord  shall  be  glorified  forever; 
not  in  battles,  not  in  camps  ; and  the  faith- 
ful people  shall  not  perish  from  the  face  of 
the  Lord.  O how  wonderful,  how  un- 
searchable, was  the  charity  of  the  Lord 
God,  who  to  redeem  his  servants  delivered 
his  only  Son  to  death ! Truly  in  all 
things  you  endeavour  to  destroy  what  He 
constructed.  ‘ Convertcre,  Domine.  con- 
vertere  ad  cor.’  Make  peace,  between  dis- 
cordant kings,  and  dispose  all  things  that 
the  Christian  people  may  be  saved.'  The 
pope  hearing  these  words  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration,  interrogated  him  a 
second  time,  saying,  ‘My  sou,  is  it  long 
that  you  have  been  in  the  desert  ?’  and  he 
said,  ‘ Father,  it  is  nearly  sixty  years  since 
I commenced  the  eremitical  life  :'  and  he 
said,  ‘Tell  me,  what  is  your  life?'  and  he 
said,  ‘ Father,  since  the  day  I entered  the 
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desert  1 have  never  l('ft  the  cave  of  my 
prayers,  unless  for  the  sake  of  searching 
out  wild  herbs,  or  fniits  of  trees,  and 
water  for  my  sustenance.  Thrire  a-week 
I eat  only  bread  and  drink  only  water ; 
other  days  I eat  fresh  or  dried  fruits  aeoor- 
ding  to  the  season.  I have  a monk  for 
my  companion,  who  twice  a-year  begs 
bmad  for  us  both.  The  branches  of  trees 
support  my  bed,  and  from  Xovcinber  till 
the  end  of  April,  while  the  cold  lasts  on 
Mount  ^Tltua,  I sleep  on  straw,  and  the 
skin  of  a beatr  covers  these  old  limbs.  l>ay 
and  night  1 adore  Uod  on  bended  knees, 
and  with  tears  I pray  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost  for  all  the  Christian 
people,  that  He  may  rule  our  holy  mother 
the  Church,  that  He  may  give  peace  to 
kings  and  to  all  people,  that  He  may  give 
us  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  may  not 
desert  our  pontiff.  I sing  Gloria  in  excel- 
sis  Deo,  Credo  in  iinum  Deum,  Sanctus, 
sauctus,  and  Agnus  Dei.  I say  with 
honour  that  revered  salutation  of  the 
glorious  Virgin  Maty  which  the  archangel 
Gabriel  said  to  her.  I say  thrice  each  day, 
‘Jliserere  mei  Deus,  et  confiteor;'  and 
not  Is’ing  a clerk,  I say  always,  ‘ Paler 
noster.’  This  is  my  life,  fatluT,  and  my 
rite;  and  Iwcause  1 think  that  what  my 
simplicity  has  said  must  have  displeased 
you,  I beseech  you,  father,  pardon  me  if  I 
have  sinned.'  The  pope,  reflecting  on  all 
this,  perceived  that  the  hermit  had  lieen 
sent  from  heaven,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  spoke  by  the  organ  of  the  old  man's 
simplicity.  Then  raising  iij)  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  he  wept,  and  after  some  space  dis- 
missed the  old  man  benignly.  Then  he 
called  the  prelates  and  his  counsellors,  and 
after  a solemn  assembly  he  sent  brother 
navmtind,  a monk  of  Catalonia,  to  King 
•James  in  Sicily,  offering  to  the  Sicilians 
the  grace  of  the  Church,  and  making  him 
standard-ltearer  of  the  Church  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  was  to  be  directed  to  the 
defence  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Shortly  after  he  sent  lienedict  de  Colonna 
and  Gerard  de  Parma  to  arrange  pi’ace 
between  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  king  of 
F ranee  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Alplmnso, 
king  of  Arragon,  brother  of  King  James  of 
Sicily,  on  the  other."* 

Turning  from  this  picftire,  copied  faith- 
fully from  the  life  by  a master's  hand,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  these  hennits 
addressing  like  words  of  admonition  to  the 

* Bartol.de  Neocastro,  Hist.  Sicilia,  cap.  110 — 
till,  ap.  Murat.  Her.  It.  Script,  t.  xiii. 


religious  communities  which  their  austere 
solitary  lives  had  edified.  Ia‘t  ns  hear  an 
instance  recorded  by  Peter  of  Blois. 

“In  the  year  lilt."  he  says,  “there 
slept  in  the  Lord  in  the  monastery  of 
Kvesham  a venerable  anai'horite,  St.  Wul- 
sinus,  fonnerly  a monk  of  Croyland,  and 
in  community  with  the  chapter  of  Evesham, 
who,  through  dislike  of  the  concourse  of 
people  to  Croyland,  and  of  his  distractions 
at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  between  the 
sons  of  King  Canute  for  the  kingdom  of 
F.ngland,  transferred  himself  to  Evesham, 
going  all  the  way  with  a bandage  over  his 
eyes,  lest  he  should  behold  vanity.  The 
holy  man  coming  into  the  chapel  of  St. 
Kenelm,  which  he  had  himself  constructed 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  n'tirenient, 
spoke  as  follows  to  the  assembled  monks : 

‘ Jly  lords  and  dearest  brethren  in  Christ, 
us  well  my  venerable  father  and  lord  Mau- 
rice, as  all  my  other  fellow-soldiers  in  this 
monastery,  let  it  not  ofl'ond  you  that  I who 
am  a laic  and  illiterate  should  teach  you 
who  are  so  much  more  learned  : for  I being 
so  much  older,  and  now  at  the  very  gates 
of  death,  am  drawn  by  the  bonds  of  charity 
to  attempt  to  give  salutary  counsels  to  my 
youngors.  Although,  as  you  well  know, 
I do  not  know  letters,  yet  instructed  in  the 
book  of  long  ex]>orience  I know  the  com- 
mandments of  God  to  be  holy,  I believe 
that  mutual  charity  will  K-  of  great  avail 
hereafter,  1 always  teach  patience  in  adver- 
sity, pntdence  in  prosperity,  I prescribe 
obedience,  continence.  I praise  every  good 
work,  and  I forbid  all  evil.  And  with  you, 
my  learned  lords,  it  is  of  no  consequence  if 
the  letters  be  written  on  goat-skin,  or  sheep 
or  calfskin,  provided  the  doctrine  of  the  let- 
ters be  edifying  and  divine.  So  my  fathers, 
as  my  learning  is  but  simple  and  asinine, 
yet  an  ass  carried  our  J,onl  into  the  holy 
city,  and  in  so  celebrated  a triumph,  God 
did  not  choose  any  other  palfry.  Thus 
those  things  which  I have  learned  concern- 
ing the  state  of  our  monastery,  from  the 
experience  of  a long  life.  I have  resolved  to 
relate  to  you,  seeing  that  I draw  near  the 
end  of  life,  and  that  God  being  gracious 
to  me,  1 may  Iw  admitted  among  our 
fellow-citiitens  the  angels,  where  I hope 
you  may  all  meet  those  who,  for  having 
well  administered  the  mammon  of  in- 
justice, may  receive  you  into  eternal  habi- 
tations. I was  bom  and  educated  in  this 
country,  but  choosing  banishment  into 
a remote  region  for  eternal  life,  1 followed 
the  circle  of  the  rule  of  St  Benedict  in  the 
monasteiy  of  Croyland  ; but  being  a laic. 
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' and  less  skilled  in  letters,  and  altogetlier 
' unqualified  for  the  choir  of  the  monks, 

1 and  being  ignorant  even  of  the  ministry 
: of  Martha,  with  many  prayers  I obtained 
permission  from  the  venerable  abbot  of 
i that  monastery,  by  name  Britmer,  to  lead 
i the  life  of  an  anachorite,  which  I had 
I always  desired;  and  there  I shut  myself 
I up  in  a cell,  and  day  and  night  I prayed 
j to  God  for  the  negligences  of  that  whole 
congregation  and  for  my  own  sins.  Often, 
i while  thus  employed,  I thought  as  if  I were 
, present  in  the  heavenly  choir,  speaking 
with  the  heavenly  citizens,  and  comforted 
by  the  sweetest  revelations  from  God.  And 
now,  behold,  in  the  troubles  which  then 
a£9icted  the  whole  land,  videlicet,  after  the 
death  of  the  great  King  Canute,  between 
Harold  and  Hordieanute,  as  to  which  of 
them  should  be  the  greater  and  more 
worthy  of  the  paternal  sceptre,  such  was 
the  concourse  of  terrified  people,  who  flocked 
to  Croyland,  and  such  was  the  crowd  of 
native  inhabitants,  both  men  and  women, 
who  came  upon  me  to  consult  me  about 
their  affairs,  that  there  was  as  great  a mul- 
titude of  people  daily  sitting  before  the 
wicket  of  my  poor  hut  as  before  the  gates 
of  a king’s  palace.  Scarcely  was  I able  to 
hasten  over  the  divine  office  enjoined  to 
me ; scarcely  could  I hear  one  mass  in  the 
day ; seldom,  and  not  even  in  the  night- 
time, could  I observe  my  rule  of  silence  : 
but  I began  daily  to  degenerate  from 
ancient  perfection,  and,  as  if  cast  away 
from  the  face  of  the  Lord,  to  be  called  the 
consoler  of  the  poor,  and  now  a most  holy 
man.  I should  have  sunk  into  the  depths 
of  evil,  had  not  the  Lord  vouchsafed  to 
send  me  the  favour  and  counsels  of  Avicus, 
the  prior  of  the  monastery,  who  obtained 
leave  for  me  to  depart.  With  what  tears 
I took  leave  of  ray  holy  abbot  and  of  my 
other  dear  fellow  monks,  with  what  inti- 
mate sorrow  1 left  that  most  beautiful 
place,  is  not  now  to  be  said ; but  at  length 
departing,  and  coming  hither,  I have  lived 
many  years  in  this  cell,  a worthless  and 
insignificant  man,  I confess,  before  the 
world  as  well  as  before  God  : nevertlieless, 
perhaps,  to  the  brethren,  and  neighbours, 
and  people  to  whom  I am  known,  consider- 
ing my  proportion,  an  example.'  "♦ 

But  we  must  not  linger  here.  The  life 
and  the  discourse  of  hermits  proclaimed  a 
lesson  which  might  be  expressed  in  these 
two  lines — 

* Pet.  Bles.  Contin.  ad  Hist.  Ingulphi  in  Rer. 
Ang.  Script,  i. 


**  Nothing  is  true  but  love,  nor  aught  of  worth. 

Lore  is  the  incense  that  doth  sweeten  earth.*'* 

Thus  we  see  what  important  purposes 
the  hermits  answered  in  the  economy  of  the 
Church  of  God,  “within  the  range  of  whose 
unerring  bow  all  is  as  level  with  the  des- 
tined aim  as  ever  mark  to  arrow's  point 
opposed.”!  And  now  if  we  accompany 
the  hooded  man  back  to  his  retreat,  and 
remain  with  him  after  the  visitors  have  all 
withdrawn,  to  observe  him  in  his  solitary 
hours  in  his  leafy  house  in  the  woods,  we 
shall  find  that  there  is  yet  much  to  learn 
which  can  yield  mysterious  views  of  the 
relations  which  are  influenced  by  peace 
with  God.  For  mark,  what  new  subject 
of  amaze  ! Tho  hermit  is  at  peace  with 
creatures,  and  with  universal  nature:  these 
trees,  these  birds,  these  reptiles,  arc  all 
companions  to  him  ; the  freshness  of  the 
raoniing  air,  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and 
plants,  the  solemn  obscurity  of  the  pine 
forest,  the  beauty  of  animals,  wild  to  other 
men,  all  seemed  to  be  the  hermit's  own  by 
a peculiar  affinity  of  a supernatural  alli- 
ance. O how  redolent  of  paradise  is  this 
peaceful  pre-eminence  of  man ! and  then 
on  tho  morning  of  that  blessed  day  with 
which  each  week  begins  in  gladness,  and 
when  tlie  mystery  proclaims  that  there  is 
no  longer  death,  what  an  afflation  of 
eternal  bliss  pervades  him ! Who  can 
describe  the  peaceful  joy  of  Sunday  to  her- 
mits in  the  desert  of  Camaldoli,  or  to  those 
who  passed  it  in  the  woods  with  St.  F rancis, 
or  amidst  the  perfumed  rocks  of  Calabria 
with  blessed  Nilus,  under  tlie  pure  firma- 
ment. all  roseate  or  azure,  one  deep  and 
beautiful  serene,  prepared  as  if  a vault  to 
crown  " the  wondrous  and  angelic  temple 
that  hatli  for  confine  only  light  and  love  !" 
Heaven  seemed  open  above  such  men, 
and  their  song  to  bo  “ who  doth  not  prune 
his  wing  to  soar  tip  thither,  let  him  look 
from  thence  for  tidings  from  the  dumb, 
Yet  each  day  was  bright  and  blessed  ; as 
it  will  ever  be  to  all  who  follow  tlieir  meek 
steps,  though  at  a distance.  Therefore, 
the  hermit  would  advise  every  man  to  go 
out  from  time  to  time  alone  into  the  woods 
or  deserts,  and  sit  down  calmly,  with 
flowers  to  smile  about  his  feet,  exchanging 
rooms  and  books  for  tho  clear  air  arid  sweet 
face  of  nature,  to  enjoy  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  have  such  power  to  cheer 
and  to  restore  the  mind.  “ Yes,  my  son, 
make  the  trial,"  ho  would  say,  “become  a 

* Trench,  v Dante,  Par.  vUi.  j Id.  Par.  x. 
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hermit,  if  not  for  a year,  and  month,  and 
day,  like  the  knight  in  Arioato,  who  vowed 
to  pass  that  space  like  an  anachorite  in 
lowly  cell,  at  least  for  one  day.  Unless 
you  enter  the  forest  as  the  demon  came 
into  paradise,  you  will  return  from  it  a 
wiser  and  a gentler  man  ; though  you 
may  begin  with  the  frivolity  of  a child, 
solely  attentive  to  the  chirp  and  flutter  of 
some  single  bird  rustling  in  the  brake,  or 
to  the  game  the  busy  mice  may  find  among 
the  withered  leaves,  or  to  the  fairy  circles 
on  the  gness,  I shall  not  see  cause  to  give 
up  my  hopes : only  be  still ; caress  the 
insects  at  your  feet,  for  they  have  their 
little  wants  which  a charitable  hand  may 
relieve;  salute  the  birds  as  they  alight 
near  you,  like  blessed  St.  Francis ; the 
play  will  end  in  reality ; you  will  find  what 
a new  and  marvellous  felicity  it  is  to  feel 
at  peace  with  all  created  things  ; you  will  i 
love,  you  will  see  God.” 

Permit  me,  reader,  to  observe,  that  I, 
for  one,  have  often  sat  alone  in  forests  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  reclining  on 
a mossy  trunk,  and  though  not  skilled 
to  trace  the  progeny  of  flowers,  or  to  read 
nature  with  a scientific  eye,  always  with 
fresh  pleasure.  How  many  little  animals, 
never  before  remarked,  have  come  forth  to 
peep  at  me ! how  many  strange,  faint  cries 
have  then  been  audible  ! One  cannot  sit 
for  an  hour  thus  without  observing  some-  ( 
thing  that  seems  new  and  admirable  ; how  j 
much  store  of  this  kind  then  must  old  j 
hermits  have  treasured  up  who  passed  j 
thirty  and  forty  years  in  such  a school  ? j 
How  intense  must  have  been  their  rapture  | 
when  this  alliance  with  creatures  entered 
even  into  their  mystic  visions ! as  when 
flie  old  anachorite  in  the  desert,  falling  into 
an  ecstasy  at  the  communion,  saw  two 
white  doves  with  closed  wings  approach  to 

j drink  from  the  chalice;  to  commemorate  [ 

I which  dream  the  insignia  of  Camaldoli  ^ 
was  adopted,  which,  in  abbreviation,  was  | 
borne  by  all  its  filial  churches.*  What  an  ' 
earnest  of  the  future  rest  to  issue  out  of  ) 
this  brief  life,  as  many  of  the  hermits 
did,  while  in  the  ar  tual  enjoyment  of  this 
universal  peace  without  one  tear  being 
shed,  but  with  all  things  smiling  round 
them  to  the  last!  The  j>oet  seems  to 
admire,  but  to  tremble,  thinking  of  tlieir 
end  ; who  thus — 

I " in  forests  dwelt,  prepared  to  try 

Privation's  worst  extremities,  and  die 
With  no  one  near,  save  the  omnipresent  God. 

• Annal.  Cam.  Lib.  xzxiii. 


Verily,  so  to  live  was  an  awful  choice — 

A choice  that  wears  the  aspect  of  a doom ; 

But  in  the  mould  of  mercy  all  is  cast 

For  souls  familiar  with  the  eternal  voice.” 

" I have  read  of  no  one,"  says  Petrareh. 
“but  Paul  the  first  hermit,  and  Romuald, 
who  concluded  a life  of  solitude  vrith  a 
solitary  end.  Romuald,  in  his  one  hun- 
dred and  twentieth  year,  perceiving  that 
his  last  hour  was  come,  ordered  the  brethren 
who  were  present  to  go  out  and  return  to 
him  early  the  next  morning,  deceiving  them 
by  a pious  fraud,  that  he  who  had  served 
Christ  solitarily  might  pass  solitarily  to 
Christ,  unattended  by  men,  but  in  the 
company  of  angels  depart  to  eternal  life." 
However,  many  hermits  died  thus.  In 
the  year  1000,  John,  who  had  been  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  l>efore  becoming  a her- 
mit, made  a similar  end,  remote  from 
human  eye,  near  the  monastery  of  St 
Michael  of  Clusis;  and  in  1004  Veneriua 
Tiburtinus,  a disciple  of  Romuald,  died  in 
the  same  manner.*  At  Vallombrosa  the 
death  of  the  hermit  who  slept  in  the  chasm 
of  the  rock  for  forty  years  was  only  known 
by  the  silence  of  his  bell  that  morning. 
Tbomasio  de  Costacciario,  who  lived  for 
sixty-five  years  in  a deep  obscure  wood  and 
cavern,  called  after  St.  Jerome,  on  the 
mountain  of  Cacchi,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  passed  to  Christ 
in  solitude.  So  also  died  Adam,  a monk 
of  St.  Justina  of  Padua,  who  had  retired 
into  the  mountains  of  Vends,  and  con- 
structed a cell  for  himself  amidst  vast  rocks, 
where  he  lived  with  a certain  soldier  who, 
for  the  love  of  God,  faithfully  served  him. 
but  who  died  first.  This  was  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  Rarbarossa,  who 
destroyed  Milan.  More  than  eighty  years 
after  this  hermit's  death  his  bones  were 
found  in  a cavern,  where  he  had  laid 
them  down  ere  he  departed  solitary.  ,A 
church  was  afterwards  erected  on  the  spot, 
under  the  title  of  St.  Michael,  by  Gerard 
Pomedella,  bishop  of  Padua,  in  1169.f  In 
714,  when  the  Moors  overran  Spain,  some 
nobles  of  Castille  fled  to  the  mountains  of 
Asturia,  and  many  knights  of  Arragon  to 
the  Pyrenesans,  where  a good  man,  named 
John,  in  a cave  in  a rook,  called  Penna, 
built  a little  hut,  as  if  in  the  wilderness, 
and  dedicated  it  to  SL  John  the  Baptist, 
where  he  lived  and  ended  his  life  in  abso- 
lute solitude.  Long  after  his  death  to 
this  spot  among  the  mountains  came  a 


* Asaal.  Camold.  Lib.  xi. 
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certAin  good  knight  of  Saragossa,  by  name 
Votas,  while  hiiming  a stag,  who,  piercing 
his  way  through  iho  bushes,  discovered  the 
cell  in  which  lay  the  body  of  the  hermit, 
uiiburied,  before  the  altar ; and  near  it  he 
found  engraven,  with  an  iron  style,  these 
words  ; " I,  John,  founder,  and  6rst  inhabi- 
tant of  this  house,  desiring  to  sen’e  God  as 
if  in  the  wilderness,  erected  this  chapel,  and 
dedicated  it  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  which 
I lived  long,  and  now  die  to  rest  in  the 
Lord.”  Votus,  on  deciphering  the  inscrip- 
tion, was  moved  to  tears  ; giving  thanks  to 
God,  he  buried  the  hermit,  returned  to 
Saragossa,  sold  his  goods,  gave  the  price  to 
the  poor,  and  then,  with  his  brother  Felix, 
returned,  and  lived  in  great  sanctity  in  this 
hermitage,  multitudes  flocking  to  them  for 
counsel.  1 1 was  by  their  advice  that  Garsias 
Ximenes  was  chosen  general,  who,  at  the 
head  of  not  more  than  six  hundred  knights, 
gave  many  battles  to  the  Moors,  and  at 
length  rescued  a great  part  of  Navarre,  re- 
storing it  to  the  Christian  religion.*  Whether 
it  arose  from  their  habits  of  long  familiarity 
with  all  divine  agencies,  or  from  a particular 
inspiration  of  God,  we  cannot  say  ; but  the 
fact  unquestionably  is,  that  many  hermits, 
so  far  from  deprecating,  desired  this  secret, 
solitary  death.  When  St.  Citthbert  felt 
that  bis  etid  was  approaching,  he  resolved 
to  die  in  his  beloved  island  of  Fame,  where 
he  had  been  a hermit  before  being  a bishop. 
As  be  stepped  into  the  boat  which  was  to 
carry  him  over,  the  monks,  crowding  around 
him,  asked  when  be  would  re-visit  his  cathe- 
dral. When  my  corpse  is  brought  to  it, 
was  is  reply.  This  was  soon  after  Christ- 
mas, and  in  about  three  weeks  he  was 
assailed  by  the  illness  which  proved  fatal. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  the  island  was 
visited  by  Herefrid,  abbot  of  Lindisfame, 
who  desired  to  profit  by  bis  exhortations 
and  benediction,  bttt  who,  at  his  request, 
returned  to  the  abbey.  So  fierce  a storm 
raged  during  fire  days,  that  the  passage  was 
impossible.  No  sooner  did  the  weather 
permit  than  the  monks  hastily  put  out  to 
sea.  They  found  him  at  the  point  of  death, 
ready  to  get  free  without  a witness. 

But  let  ns  now  hear  what  history  can 
attest  respecting  this  peace  and  close  alli- 
ance, in  which  hermits  lived,  with  all  created 
things.  Here  then,  reader,  be  assured  is  a 
wondrous  page ; and  philosophers  them- 
selves have  Studied  it  Cornelius  Agiippa, 
in  bis  books  on  occult  philosophy,  attempts 
to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  which  he  as- 


.snmes  the  fact  as  beyond  dispute.  "It  is 
proved,"  be  says,  “by  experience,  that  there 
is  in  the  nature  of  man  a certain  dominat- 
ing and  restraining  power ; for,  as  Pliny 
observes,  all  animals  have  an  instinctive 
fear  of  him  ; so  that  a tigress  having  seen  a 
man,  removes  her  cubs.  This  character  is 
impressed  on  man  by  his  Creator ; similarly 
he  has  been  given  a character  to  cause  him 
to  be  loved : which  was  seen  when  all  crea- 
tures came  to  Adam  to  receive  names  from 
him  ; but  after  his  prevarication  he  lost  that 
dignity,  though  not  wholly:  but  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  grievousness  of  his  sins  does 
a man  lose  those  divine  characters,  and  be- 
come himself  afraid  of  creatures — which 
Cain  experienced,  saying,  ‘ Oinnis  qni  in- 
veniet  me,  occidet  me  lor  he  feared  beasts 
and  demons,  not  men,  who  were  then  few. 
Formerly,  many  men  who  lived  in  inno- 
cence enjoyed  this  power ; as  did  Samson, 
David,  and  Daniel,  Elisha,  Paul,  and  many 
anachorites,  living  in  the  desert,  in  caverns 
and  woods,  not  fearing  wild  creatures  from 
the  divine  character  being  in  part  restored 
to  them  through  their  interior  purification."* 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  reasonable  ground  for 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  early  relations 
attesting  the  intercourse  between  hermits 
and  the  animals  of  the  desert.  However 
extraordinary  these  may  now  appear,  they 
rest  upon  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses. 
It  is  true  that  sotoo  of  them  admit  of  a 
natural  explanation,  and  present  no  great 
difliculty,  as  persons  accustomed  to  watch 
those  creatures  will  admit.  Appion  declares 
that  he  witnessed  with  his  own  eyes  the 
scene  between  Androcles  and  the  lion  in  the 
great  circus  ; incredible  as  it  must  have  ap- 
peared to  men  who  only  saw  lions  when 
assembled  to  be  slaughtered  before  them 
six  hundred  at  a time  in  the  dreus,  while, 
as  an  interlude,  their  emperors  displayed 
their  skill  by  cutting  off  the  beads  of  ostriches 
as  they  ran  by  them. 

Goerres  treats  upon  the  marvellous  power 
of  holy  men  over  the  animal  creation,  attested 
by  so  many  insunces  in  which  the  force  of 
sanctity  could  quell  ferocious  beasts.  Pa- 
chomius,  as  Palladiiis  relates,  past  a night 
in  a care  into  which  two  hyenas  came  after 
sunset,  who  licked  him  from  bead  to  foot 
without  injuring  bhn,  and  then  went  out, 
and  left  him  in  peace.  An  old  hermit, 
Theon,  travelling  by  night  through  the 
desert,  was  fallowed  by  many  wild  beasts; 
the  tracks  of  buffaloes,  gazelles,  and  wild 
asses,  used  to  be  found  at  his  cell.  Sulpitius 
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1 1 and  CassumiM  visited  a hermit  twelve  miles  | unprotected.  However,  all  through  the  long  || 

Ij  from  the  Nile  on  a desert  mountain,  whom  , interval  of  the  middle  ages,  we  have  testi-  ; 
j they  saw  pluck  some  fruit  from  a palm  tree  j monies  presented  from  time  to  time  to  prove 
I and  give  it  to  a lion,  who  took  it  out  of  his  | the  continuance  of  the  same  intercourse  in  : 

' hand  and  then  went  his  way.  The  Abbot  ' all  parts  ol  Eitrope  between  creatures  and 

I Pauliis  Hclladius,  during  seven  months,  these  pacific  men.  Let  us  hear  a few  of 

' gave  bread  twice  every  day  to  a lion.  The  them  as  they  may  occur. 

Abbot  Pardus  found  a lion  on  his  path  Orderic  Vitalis  relates,  that  Roger  de 

I going  to  drink,  and  the  beast  sprang  over  Haute-Rive,  retiring  into  tbc  desert  of  i 

him  without  hurting  him.  Of  Hilarion,  Hendricourt,  built  an  oratory  therewith  the 

! Helenius,  Didymus,  and  other  holy  fathers,  branches  of  trees,  and  that  he  has  often  ' 

I similar  instances  are  recorded.*  Sophronius  heard  him  say,  that  during  the  night  while  !\ 

I makes  mention  of  one  old  hermit  who  used  be  sung  matins  in  this  chapel  of  boughs,  a ' | 

to  live  in  the  same  care  with  lions. f The  wolf  used  to  come  near  peaceably  and  re-  ! 

I Abbot  Polichroniiis  told  of  another  old  man  spond,  as  it  were,  to  his  psalmody  by  its  ' 
j who  once  returned  to  the  Laura  from  the  moans.*  Notker  Labeo,  the  learned  monk 
j banks  of  the  Jordan  with  two  young  liotis  in  of  St.  Gall,  before  his  death,  made  a public  | 

I his  cloak,  t “ In  the  monastery  of  Gerasi-  confession,  as  if  of  a great  sin,  that  be  had  | 

mus,"  he  sa_\8,  “one  mile  from  the  Jordan,  once  in  the  cloistral  habit  killed  a wolf,  l! 

; an  old  monk  told  us  that  the  Abbot  Gerasi-  Bede  relates  that  the  marine  animals  used 

I mus  had  once  found  a lion  with  a wounded  to  fawn  upon  St.  Culhbert  while  he  prayed  |{ 

foot,  which  he  cured,  and  the  lion  ever  after  alone  by  night  upon  his  desert  isle.f  | 

followed  him.  In  the  service  of  that  mo-  Brother  Baitheneus  proposing  to  navigate  1; 

nastery  there  was  an  ass,  and  when  this  ass  from  Iona  to  the  Isle  of  Etbica,  it  was  told  ! 

used  to  go  to  feed  on  the  banks  of  the  Jor-  him  that  a whale  of  immense  size  had  been  i; 

dan  the  lion  would  always  go  with  him.  One  seen  that  night  ri.sing  out  of  the  sea  between  11 

day  while  there,  a camel-driver  from  Arabia  the  two  islands;  but  he  replied,  " I and  that  i 

seized  the  ass  and  drove  him  off.  The  lion  animal  are  under  the  dominion  of  God."  I 

returned  alone  to  the  monastery.  The  abbot  “Go  then  in  peace,”  said  Columba  ; "thy 

thought  that  the  lion  had  killed  him,  and  faith  in  Christ  will  defend  thee."  Then 

asked  him,  saying,  ‘Where  is  the  ass  ?'  The  Baitheneus  having  received  the  saint's  bless- 

lion  stood  looking  back.  The  old  man  ing,  put  out  to  sea.  Before  they  had  gone 
said, 'You  have  eaten  him.  Well,  whatever  far,  lo,  the  whale  rose  up  near  them, 
the  ass  used  to  do,  you  must  now  do and.  The  sailors  were  terrified,  but  he  preserved  j 

in  fact,  from  that  day  the  lion  used  to  bear  the  utmost  tranquillity.  Raising  up  both  ^ 

the  water-vessels  to  the  monastery.  After  bands,  be  blessed  the  whale,  and  the  same 

some  time  the  lion  met  the  ass  and  the  moment  that  monster  dived  under  the  waters  | 

camel-driver  returning.  The  man  fled,  and  j and  appeared  no  more.;|;  St.  Aventine,  in  | 

the  lion  brought  back  the  ass  to  the  abbot.  | the  time  of  Clovis,  having  left  his  country  i 

It  is  said,  that  on  the  abbot's  death  the  lion  | of  Aquitaine  and  travelled  to  Troyes,  was 
lay  down  over  his  grave,  and  would  eat  I recognised  there  as  an  eminent  servant  of 
nothing,  but  pined  away  and  died."§  The  God,  and  received  by  the  bishop,  St.  Came- 

universality  of  the  attestations  to  the  fami-  lien,  into  the  common  house  of  the  clergy, 

liarity  between  hermits  and  the  creatures  but  at  length  he  begged  permission  to  retire 

around  them  would  be  inexplicable  if  we  into  some  solitude  as  a hermit ; so  leaving 

were  to  reject  them  all  asincr^ible;  and  it  the  city  he  found  a little  fountain  at  the  foot 

is  worthy  of  remark,  that  experience  seems  of  a desert  chapel,  and  there  he  raised  a hut, 

still  to  confirm  the  fact:  for,  in  India,  as  I and  lived  like  an  angel,  till  the  people  came 

have  often  heard  the  Venerable  Abbe  Du  to  him  in  such  numbers  that  he  left  it,  and  i 

Bois  remark,  after  a residence  of  thirty-two  retired  into  an  island  in  the  Seine,  about  ^ 

years  in  that  region,  no  Catholic  missionary  two  leagues  from  Troyes,  where  the  Oze  ; 

iias  ever  been  wounded  by  a tiger  or  stung  flows  into  it ; and  there  he  made  a cell  of  ' 

by  a serpent  during  a space  of  more  than  oziers,  and  passed  his  time  in  prayer  and  . 

three-hundred  years,  though  they  are  more  studying  the  holy  Scriptures.  Being  after-  | 

exposed  than  other  men,  aa  they  pass  con-  wards  ordained  priest,  he  used  to  celebrate 

tinually  through  the  most  dangerous  parts  the  divine  mysteries  with  great  devotion  ; he 

lived  upon  coarse  bread  and  roots,  and  drank 

* Vita  S.  Ant.  Mag.  Paladii  Hist  Lanriaca, 

Goerres  die  Chriatliche  Mystik.  i.  *J03.  * Lib.  uL 
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only  water.  The  Oze  was  but  a rivulet,  so 
that  his  cell  was  exposed  to  attacks  from 
wild  beasts.  Once,  in  the  silence  of  (he 
night,  a bear  came  to  the  dor>r  and  made  the 
most  horrible  cries,  dashing  its  head  against 
the  planks,  and  seeming  resolved  to  break 
in.  The  man  of  God  betook  himself  to  j 
praver,  and  besought  deliverance  from  this 
poor  beast  that  was  become  so  furious.  At 
break  of  day  be  opened  his  wicket,  and 
there  he  found  the  bear  lying  down  quite 
I weak  and  gentle,  and  licking  one  of  its 
■ paws.  Then  he  observed  that  a great  thorn 
i had  pierced  it ; so  he  took  it  and  drew  out  ■ 
I the  splinter,  and  the  beast  showed  no  desire 
, to  hurt  him,  but  retired  itito  the  forest  and 
was  seen  no  more.  Another  lime  a deer, 

I pursued  by  hounds,  took  refuge  in  his  cell, 

I and  he  kept  it  till  the  danger  was  passed. 

I Another  time  while  St.  Avemin  had  a monk 
^ living  with  him,  this  brother  went  to  the 
; river-side  and  caught  sonic  fish,  which  he 

I brought  back  alive,  thinking  to  relieve  the 
austerity  of  his  fare ; but  who  docs  not 

I I admire  the  benignity  and  simplicity  of  this 
friend  ol  God  ? he  look  them  into  liis  hands 

j and  threw  them  back  into  the  river,  saying, 
i **  Go,  little  creatures,  return  to  your  element 
and  aliment  in  full  liberty  to  live  there;  for 
my  element  and  aliiiiem  are  .lesus  Christ, 
to  whom  I wish  also  to  return,  that  in  Him 
I may  live  for  ever."  We  may  learn  from 
this  holy  man,"  says  the  writer,  “many 
noble  virtues : as  the  spirit  of  retreat  from 
the  world  ; the  avoidance  of  vain  glory;  the 
rare  of  souls;  the  assistance  of  captives; 
alms  to  the  poor;  and  benignity  to  poor 
animals."  On  the  spot  of  his  first  retreat 
the  bishop  of  Troyes  built  a little  church, 
which  is  now  the  parish  of  St.  Aveniin 
within  the  walls  of  Troyes,  as  the  city  has 
been  so  much  enlarged  since  then.*  We  ! 
find  many  beautiful  instances  recorded  of 
this  alFection  for  the  common  animals,  with 
which  their  solitary  life  brought  hermits 
into  iniercourso ; which  was  free  from  all 
mixture  of  that  absurd  sensibility  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  who,  like  Hortensius, 
would  weep  and  put  on  mourning  for  the 
death  of  a mullet;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
as  we  read  of  others,  they  would  have  no 
scruple  in  throwing  their  senants  into  their 
fish-ponds  to  fatten  their  fish,  as  a punish- 
j ment  for  breaking  a plate  while  they  were 
entertaining  Angusins.  ‘*  Turning  to  crea- 
tures," says  St,  Bonaveiiiura,  “is  not  a sin, 
if  there  be  not  a tuniing  away  from  God. 

• Desguerrois,  Hist.  <lu  Diocise  de  Troyes, 

90—102. 


Wc  can  be  deligbied  without  sin  in  creatures, 

J as  when  we  are  pleased  at  remarking  their 
beauty  ; and  we  can  be  delighted  with  them 
meritoriously  when  that  beauty  is  referred 
to  God,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  * Delectasii 
me,  Domine,  in  faciuraiua.'"*  All  beauti- 
ful things,  said  the  hermits,  bear  witness 
that  God  is  most  beautiful;  all  sweet  things, 
that  He  is  most  sweet ; and  so  of  the  rest. 
In  the  greatness  of  creatures  is  seen  the 
jiower  of  the  Father;  in  their  disposition 
the  wisdom  of  the  Son  ; in  their  beauty 
the  goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost.-)*  Such 
were  their  reflections.  “All  creatures,"  they 
said  with  Denis  the  Carthusian,  “ are  beauti- 
ful, as  all  are  good  : all  partake  of  the  di- 
vine etenial  and  uncreated  beauty.”^  But 
how  can  any  one  describe  the  peace  and 
harmony  which  existed  between  the  sons  of 
God  and  all  these  innocent  and  lovely 
creatures ! 

*'  No  longer  now  the  winged  LDhabitants 
That  in  tlic  woods  their  sweet  lives  sing  away 
Flee  from  the  form  of  man  ; but  gather  round 
And  prune  their  sunny  feathers  on  the  hands 
Which  holy  hermits  stretch  in  friendly  spurt 
Towards  these  dreadlesa  partners  of  their  play. 
All  things  arc  void  of  terror.  Man  has  lost 
His  terrible  ]>rcrogative,  and  stands 
At  peace  with  nature.** 

On  Montserrat  the  birds  used  to  fly  round 
the  hennits,  and  feed  out  of  their  hands. 
When  in  the  forests  of  Luxcnil  the  wild 
animals  used  to  fawn  upon  St.  Columhan, 
Iona  says,  “1  have  often  heard  Charanvaldus, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  who  had  been  his  minister 
and  disciple,  relate  that  when  in  the  woods 
with  him,  he  used  to  see  beasts  and  birds 
coming  to  him.  The  little  animal  which 
men  call  squirrel  used  often  to  leap  down 
from  the  high  branches,  jump  on  his  neck, 
creep  into  bis  bosom,  and  eat  out  of  his 
hand.§  Thus  the  text  of  old  historians 
justifies  the  poet’s  fancy. 

“ He  would  linger  long 

In  lonesome  vales,  making  the  wild  his  home, 
Until  the  doves  and  squirrels  would  partake 
From  his  innocuous  hand  bis  bl<K>dless  food. 
Lured  by  the  gentle  meaning  of  his  looks ; 

And  the  wild  autclo|>e,  that  starts  whene'er 
The  dry  leaf  rustics  in  the  biake,  suspend 
Her  timid  steps  to  gate  upon  his  fonn.“Q 

Orderic  Vitolis  says,  that  at  the  voice  of 
St.  Guihlac,  the  hermit  of  Croyland,  the 

• S.  Bon.  Comprnd.  Theol.  Verit.  Lib.  iii.  c.2. 
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birds  ol  that  uncultivated  solitude,  and  the 
fish  wandering  through  the  stagnant  waters, 
used  to  hasten  to  receive  food  from  his 
hantl ; in  the  (trcsence  of  the  venerable  Wil- 
frid two  swallows  perched  and  sang  tipon 
his  amts,  knees,  and  breast : he  used  to 
place  straws  in  the  spots  of  his  cell  where 
he  wished  the  birds  to  build  their  nests.* 
St.  Hugo,  after  he  was  bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  until  his  death,  reuined  the  qualities  of 
the  solitary  religious  man.  There  was  a 
wild  swan  in  the  marshes  which  tised  to  flv 
rottnd  him,  eat  otu  of  his  hand,  and  put 
its  neck  in  his  bosotn,  W hen  be  was  absent 
it  used  to  signify  his  return  three  or  four 
days  before,  by  an  unusual  mode  of  flying 
and  crying  over  the  waters.  The  bird  con- 
tinued tliese  habits  for  fifteen  years;  but  on 
the  death  of  the  saint  it  resumed  its  wild- 
ness and  its  dolorous  notes;  and  though 
it  survived  him  many  years,  it  would  never 
again  seem  to  know  any  one.f  Friar  Vin- 
cent of  Flaviano,  a holy  Capuchin,  was  re- 
marked for  bis  tenderness  to  birds  and 
beasts.  When  at  Cortona  he  found  a bird 
in  the  woods  with  its  legs  broken ; and  he 
contrived  with  quills  to  bind  them  up,  and 
then  covered  them  with  some  of  his  juniper 
oil,  which  he  used  as  a medicine  for  sick 
persons ; and  when  he  had  restored  the  poor 
bird  to  soundness,  he  set  it  free  again.  It 
was  often  observed  how  animals  used  to 
fawn  upon  him,  as  if  recognising  their  espe- 
cial friend. J From  the  inclemency  of  the 
weat  her  d iverse  creatures  seemed  instinctively 
to  seek  shelter  with  the  hermit,  who  so  well 
had  marked  how  God  remembered  the 
ariitnals  that  weie  with  Noah  in  the  ark. 
When  evening  came  and  the  storm  gathered 
from  the  mountains,  many  of  the  tribe  of 
birds  would  hide  themselves  near  hitn  in 
ihe  woods,  while  dogs  howled  and  hideous 
empests  tore  down  trees.  Herons, exhausted 
)y  their  flight  across  the  sea  frotn  Ireland, 
tsed  to  be  received  by  St.  Cnlutnbia  on 
'ona,  and  nourished  till  they  had  strength 
o fly  away  again.  § Sl  Bartholomew  of 

'Vhitby  was  a hermit  on  the  island  of  Fame, 
n such  reverence  was  he  held,  that  the 
aaiiners  would  at  any  time  embark  if  he 
ncouraged  them.  From  the  time  of  St. 
luthberi  down  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
'hen  it  becamo  the  site  of  a Benedictine 
ell,  this  island  was  never  without  hemiits, 
hiefly  from  the  convent  of  Durham.  “ From’ 

10  most  ancient  times,"  says  the  old  his- 
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torian,  "this  island  has  been  frequented  by 
a certain  species  of  bird.  At  the  time  of 
nest-building  there  they  congregate.  Such 
is  the  tameness  they  derive  from  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  or  rather  from  those  wlio  by 
their  residence  in  it  have  sanctified  it,  that 
they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  seen  and 
touched  by  man.  They  love  quiet,  yet 
are  not  disturbed  by  a noise:  they  prepare 
their  nests  remote  from  the  islanders.  Some 
hatch  their  eggs  close  by  the  altar;  and 
nobody  presumes  to  hurt  them,  or  even 
to  touch  their  eggs  without  permission. 
With  their  mates  they  seek  their  susten- 
ance in  the  deep.  Their  young  as  soon 
as  hatched  follow  their  mothers  ; and  whbn 
once  they  have  swum  over  their  heredi- 
tary waves,  they  never  return  to  the  nest : 
the  mothers,  too,  forget  all  their  recent 
lameness,  and  recover  their  wildness  with 
their  genial  eleinenu  Once  as  a duck  was 
leading  her  new-hatched  oflspring  towards 
the  sea,  a young  one  fell  into  the  fissure 
of  a rock.  The  bird  stood  still  in  such 
sorrow  that  .no  one  could  then  doubt  of  her 
having  feeling.  Instantly  she  returned  to 
Bartholomew  and  began  to  pull  at  his  tunic 
with  her  beak,  and  he  rose,  thinking  that 
she  was  seeking  her  nest  under  the  place 
where  be  was  sitting.  But  the  bird  still 
continuing  to  pull  at  his  garment,  he  was  at 
length  convinced  that  she  had  some  mean- 
ing which  she  wanted  organs  to  express. 
So  he  went  before  and  she  followed,  until 
they  came  to  the  rock,  and  moving  to  the 
brink  he  saw  the  young  duck  adhering  with 
its  wings  to  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  do-  j 
scending  he  restored  it  to  its  mother.  Where-  I 
upon  being  much  delighted  she  looked  as  if  j 
she  were  thanking  him.  Then  with  her  ' 
young  she  entered  the  water,  and  Bartholo-  I 
mew  retnnied  to  his  oratory."*  “The 
eider,  or,  as  the  islanders  call  it,  St.  Cuih- 
bert's  dMk,  is  still  found  there.  In  the 
summer  of  1818,"  says  a late  writer,  “ I 
saw  one  of  them  hatching  her  eggs  in  a stone 
coffin  overhung  with  nettles,  among  the 
ruins  of  his  hennitage.  It  grieves  me  to 
state,  that  since  that  time  their  numbers 
have  been  considerably  diminished,  their 
eggs  have  been  broken,  the  soft  lining  of 
their  nests  taken  away  prematurely,  their 
young  destroyed,  and  they  themselves  wan- 
tonly shot  by  the  crowds  of  idlers  who  every 
summer  visit  Fame  and  its  sister  island." 

Alas  ! then  it  seems  that  the  whole  crea- 
tion has  siiflered  from  the  banishment  of  the 
holy  men  to  whom  it  was  so  dear.  The 

* Apud  BoUandisL  AcU  Sanct  Jonii. 
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unerring  text  proclaims  that  the  creature 
groaneth  and  trataileth  vith  pain  through 
the  effects  of  man's  first  fall ; and  here  is  a 
corroborating  fact,  attested  by  experience, 
that  it  has  inherited  increase  of  misery  from 
bis  last  prevarication ; fur  now  abandoned 
by  all  protectors,  cared  for  by  none  except 
for  gain,  stript  of  the  inviolable  character 
with  which  it  was  so  long  invested  by  men 
restored  to  grace,  it  js  the  unpitied  victim  to 
that  “detested  sport  that  feeds  upon  the 
sobs  and  dying  shrieks  of  harmless  nature.'' 
Truly,  in  relation  to  the  war  against  all 
monks  and  hermits,  which  has  ended  nearly 
in  their  extirpation,  one  may  exclaim  with 
the  poet, 

" Garden  of  God,  how  terrible  the  change 
Thy  groves  and  lawns  then  witneas'd.” 

From  partial  cruelty  they  had  been  never, 
indeed,  wholly  free,  since  the  bitter  fruit 
was  eaten ; but  while  hermits  could  be 
found  in  the  woods,  animals  had  protectors 
somewhere  ■,  while  there  was  such  a thing 
existing  as  a hermit's  cell,  there  was  a spot 
in  which  every  hunted  creature  might  have 
peace.  Albertus  of  Sienna,  the  celebrated 
anochorite  of  the  twelfth  century,  on  the 
mountain  of  Turrkellana,  from  whose  fsmily 
tbe  most  noble  houses  of  Sienna  date  their 
origin,  is  represented  in  old  miniature  paint- 
ings caressing  a hare  which  he  holds  in  his 
arms  ; for  he  used  often  to  save  bares  when 
pursued  by  hunters.  He  died  in  IWH, 
after  spending  twenty-seven  years  in  soli- 
tude.* The  persecution  and  the  pain  that 
man  inflicts  on  all  inferior  kinds  was  always 
a theme  descanted  on  to  ears  attentive  by 
the  gentle  anachorite,  who  is  represented 
moralizing  the  spectacle,  like  melancholy 
Jacques  weeping  and  commenting  upon 
the  sobbing  deer.  The  seraph  of  Assisi 
used  to  expostulate  even  with  those  who 
plied  the  slaughterer's  trade,  and  say,  “ Why 
do  you  torture  ray  little  brothers  the  Iambs,  ' 
binding  and  suspending  them  so  ?”  1 1 is 

strictly  hermit's  language  which  our  poet 
speaks  to  one  who  answers,  “1  bare  but 
killed  a fly." 

" But  t How  if  that  fly  had  a father,  a mother  ? 
How  would  they  hang  their  slender  gilded 
wings. 

And  buzz  lamenting  dolings  in  the  air  f 
Poor  haimleaa  fly — 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry. 

And  thou  hast  kill’d  him.’’f 


• Anaal.  Cuialdul.  Lib.  zxix.  f Tit  And. 


Goerres  remarks,  that  the  power  and  pro- 
tection of  these  holy  men  extended  even 
sumelimes  over  plants  and  flowers.*  But 
we  must  depart.  In  fine,  the  whole  world 
experienced  their  sympathy  ; sounds  in  (he 
air  they  heard,  which  spoke  the  love  of  all 
articulate  beings ; gems  and  minerals,  or 
the  fruits  and  (lowers  of  the  earth  were  in 
some  degree  related  to  them,  as  having  been 
created  by  the  common  Father  from  the  ditst 
1 of  the  ground  : they  loved,  they  admired, 
j they  discerned  a soul  of  goodness  in  all 
I things  round  them.  Such  men  our  moun- 
, tains  and  our  forests  saw — visited  by  angels 
and  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  paradise.  O 
scenes  stirpassing  fable,  and  yet  true,  Kenes 
of  accomplished  peace  ? 

“ 1 deem  it  su|>erfluoua,"  says  St.  Augus- 
tin, speaking  of  the  hermits,  “ tn  prolong 
this  discourse  ; for  if  such  an  eminent  de- 
gree of  sanctity  dues  not  appear  worthy  of 
respect  and  admiration,  how  can  my  words 
persuade  men  to  the  contrary  ? "+  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  even  the  Sarassins  evinced 
reverence  for  the  Christian  hermits,  as  the 
edict  of  the  false  prophet  Mahomet  Adallah 
can  bear  witness.  “If  a Christian  priest  or 
hermit,"  says  the  decree,  “should  retire  to 
any  mountain,  gvottn,  plain,  or  desert,  I will 
be  in  person  behind  him,  as  his  protector 
against  all  enemies."  But  in  addressing 
Christians  in  the  middle  ages,  one  might 
well  say  with  St.  Augustin,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  exhort  them  to  venerate  soli- 
tary religious  men.  When  it  was  rumoured 
that  Pope  Innocent  XI.  intended  to  sup- 
press the  hermits  of  Camaldoli  in  Poland, 
and  to  employ  their  funds  in  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Tiiiks,  a solemn  letter 
of  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  him  by 
the  princes  Palatine  and  nobles  of  Poland , 
interceding  for  these  hermits.  " 1 1 cannot 
be  expressed,  holy  Father,"  say  they,  “what 
a sensation  this  rumour  has  caused  ihrongli- 
out  the  kingdom  ; for  such  is  the  afliiiiiy 
between  the  Poles  and  the  while-robed  chil- 
dren of  St.  Koinuald,  that  they  cannot  be 
lorn  from  these  hennils,  without  the  most 
cruel  wound  being  inflicted  on  themselves  ; 
fur  the  fewer  hermitages  there  are  in  this 
kingdom,  so  much  the  dearer  are  tliev  to 
us.  It  would  be  grievous  that  the  mildest 
of  men,  the  most  modest  of  religious  per- 
sons, separate  from  human  society,  and  not 
even  enemies  to  the  beasts  in  the  woods, 
should  be  driven  away  ; and,  indeed,  the 
army  would  not  receive  their  spoils  without 
horror."  This  remonstrance  is  signed  by 

* Die  Cbristliche  Mystik,  ii.  222. 
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Stanislaus,  Prince  Lubnmirski,  Grand  Mare- 
schal  of  Poland,  Christopher  Pazzi,  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania, 
Michael  Pac,  General  of  the  laihuanian 
anny,  Stanislaus  Potoschi,  Casirair  Sapieska, 
and  many  other  nobles,  besides  bishops.* 
Let  us  hear  how  Andreas  MiiKnotius,  a 
Spaniard,  describes  the  de.sert  and  hermits 
of  Camaldoli,  on  the  Tuscan  mountains ; 
for  his  language  respecting  them,  when 
writing  to  Pope  St.  Pius  V.,  is  but  a faith- 
ful expression  of  the  impressions  which  such 
scenes  and  such  men  produced  upon  all  for- 
mer Christian  generations.  This  desert  of 
hermits  appear^  to  him  one  of  the  most 
admirable  things  in  Italy.  “The  cells  of 
the  hennits,”  he  says,  “are  decently  pro- 
vided with  all  things  ncces.sary  to  life.  0 
with  what  delight  do  they  cultivate  their  lit- 
tle gardens,  sweet  with  the  odour  of  dowers! 
How  one  is  soothed  by  the  solemn  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  forest ! This  is,  indeed, 
the  generation  of  those  who  seek  God,  who 
serve  Him  assiduously  on  His  holy  moun- 
tains. These  men,  enkindled  by  the  zeal 
of  the  Christian  religion,  direct  all  their 
deeds  and  words  to  one  ohject, — God,  the 
supreme  diffusive  good.  These  are  true 
adorers  of  Christ,  without  guile,  imbued 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  and  the  pru- 
dence of  the  serpent, — men  of  most  pro- 
found humility,  thinking  themselves  the 
most  abject  of  all  \ for  he  who  is  the  greatest 
among  them  esteems  himself  the  least.  No 
discord  or  inequality  can  be  found  amongst 
them.  To  others,  humane  and  gentle,  lovers 
of  charity,  true  in  word,  clean  in  heart,  just 
in  conscience,  and  eminent  in  all  discipline 
of  virtue.  Tar  are  they  removed  from  all 
seditions,  loquacity,  mockery,  murmurs,  lies, 
adulations,  irreverences,  immodesty,  dissi- 
mulation, detraction,  hatred,  intetn|>erance, 
idleness,  sloth,  vain  glory,  hypocrisy,  pro- 
fane cotiversatiou,  curiosity,  etfeminacy.  0 
sacred  desert,  de.sert  of  deseits!  more  than 
five  hundred  years  have  elapsed  from  thy 
erection  to  these  times,  and  with  wondrous 
immutability,  thou  continuest  to  beat  the 
fruits  of  immortal  life  1 0 fruitful  mother, 

that  dost  produce  such  a long  successive  line 
of  holy  children,  heirs  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
God ! Amongst  the  saints  now  dwelling  in 
this  place,  many  are  aged  sires,  with  vene- 
rable beards,  w hite  as  the  driven  snow,  whose 
looks  alone  are  enough  to  induce  the  be- 
holder to  enter  upon  the  way  of  heavenly 
life.  Two,  especially  eminent,  have  of  late 
been  here, — two  great  lights  of  the  desert, 

* Anna).  Camoldul.  Lib.  IxxTiii. 

Samuel  and  Silvanus  : the  latter  profound 
in  sacred  erudition,  and  both  admirable  in 
holiness;  under  whose  discipline  Ambrose 
Moncata,  a youth  of  that  most  ancient  and 
illustrious  ducal  family  of  Moncata  and 
Cardona  of  Spain,  despising  the  pleasures' 
and  riches  and  honours  of  the  world,  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  has  chosen  this  solitude 
as  his  place  of  rest.  Here,  too.  Father 
John  Baptist,  of  Novara,  who  had  formerly 
been  an  illustrious  warrior  amongst  the 
nobles  of  the  world,  became  a true  soldier 
of  Christ,  and  spends  his  life  in  the  deserL 
Cornelius  has  past  more  than  twenty  years  { 
in  solitude  here,  with  whom,  when  it  was  j 
permitted  me  to  speak,  such  delight  did  I j 
receive  from  his  venerable  aspect  and  from  ! 
his  pious  and  affecting  admonitions  to  a 
Christian  life,  that  I thought  I should  have 
not  heard  any  thing  more  impressive  from 
the  tongue  of  the  holy  Serapion  himself. 

All  the  others,  too,  are  men  mindful  of  the 
celestial  beatitude.  Seven  times  each  day 
and  night  they  meet  together  in  the  church, 
to  offer  prayers  and  hymns  to  God,  with 
holy  ceremonies  and  seraphic  devotion.  No 
showers,  or  snows,  or  wild  tempest,  or  vehe- 
ment cold,  can  prevent  them.  And,  oh! 
on  seeing  them  leaving  their  cells,  and  pass- 
ing in  the  obscure  night,  carrying  torches 
in  their  bands,  to  sav  matins  in  the  church, 
who  would  not  suppose  that  he  beheld  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  desert  that  we  read 
about ! I was  told  that  Catherine  do  Medicis, 
through  desire  of  seeing  this  sacred  place, 
disguised  herself  in  man's  apparel,  and,  with 
one  of  her  intimate  associates,  entered  and 
inspected  the  place ; but  that  being  struck 
with  remorse  on  seeing  that  she  had  incurred 
an  anathema,  she  went  to  Romo  and  con- 
fessed what  she  had  done  to  the  pope,  who 
granted  her  absolution,  on  condition  that 
she  would,  at  her  expense,  cause  to  be 
erected  a s)dendid  little  cell  in  the  desert ; 
which  she  did,  and  hud  it  adorned  with 
magnificent  stones.  Silvanus  told  mo  that 
Eleonora,  the  wife  of  Cosmo  de  Mcdicis, 
had  obtained  permission  from  Pius  IV.  to 
see  and  behold  the  place  ; but  that  he  had 
gone  down  to  meet  her  as  far  as  the  first  of 
the  wooden  crosses,  and  had  prevailed  upon 
her  to  abandon  her  resolution,  and  not 
transgress  so  ancient  and  venerable  an  in- 
stitution. Nevertheless  she  offered  them 
precious  cloths  to  adorn  their  church." 

In  the  sixteenth  centnry,  Christopher 
Marcellas,  patriarch  of  Venice,  describes 
his  visit  to  this  desert  in  an  eloquent  letter 
to  a friend.  "Certainly,"  he  says,  "there 
never  was  a place  which  entices  men  more 
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strongly  to  newness  of  life  tban  this  desert. 
I can  say  what  I e.xperieneed  myself:  for 
to  you  I cannot  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
When  I began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  wilderness  developed 
itself  before  me,  I call  God  to  witness  that 
mv  heart  was  struck  and  moved  to  cotn- 
ptmclion ; and  I felt  as  if  a divine  voice 
had  sounded  in  my  ears,  saying,  ‘ This 
place  is  holy : put  away  thy  sins.'  Now, 
if  the  place  itself  hath  a divine  power  thus 
of  converting  souls  to  the  blessed  life,  and 
of  inditcing  them  to  renounce  the  ways  of  the 
blind  world,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  most 
holy  customs  of  the  men  itihabiting  it, — of 
their  most  chaste  manner  of  life,  of  their  most 
pure  discourse,  of  their  most  holy  prayers  ? 
No ; I cannot  adequately  express  to  you 
what  love  I felt  fur  the  place  at  the  first 
sight, — how  I was  soothed  at  the  aspect  of 
these  vast  obscure  woods  of  pine,  and  how  I 
seemed  to  inhale  from  the  air  of  the  place 
religion  and  innocence ; for  these  objects 
of  the  natural  divine  order  move  men  to 
meditate  on  mysteries,  and  confirm  them  in 
the  blessed  life.  Methinks  one  might  mo- 
ralize on  the  6r-tree  itself,  which  seems  in 
every  part  of  its  construction  a fit  emblem 
to  teach  perfection  to  the  humble.  Here  1 
considered  the  changes  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  Most  High  : here  I saw  men  who  bad 
once  enjoyed  all  that  riches,  honours,  nobi- 
lity, pleasure,  art,  and  fame,  could  yield, 
who  were  now  humble,  poor,  and  stripped  of 
everv  thing.  Amongst  whom  that  i’elriis 
Qnirinus  came  into  my  mind, — one  of  the 
first  men  in  letters  and  geniits,  and  now  no 
less  eminent  for  sanctity,  whose  pious  and 
blessed  memory  moved  me  to  tears.  A 
companion  of  his  solitude  was  Paulns  .1  us- 
tinianus,  a man  of  equal  nobility,  tiot  mtich 
inferior  to  him  in  genius;  but  in  wealth, 
before  his  conversion,  greatly  his  stiperior. 
He,  through  desire  of  a better  life,  dwelt  in 
this  happy  desert.  This  is  what  I have  to 
say  to  you,  my  dearest  friend,  respecting 
the  joy  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  I 
e.xperienced  on  visiting  this  most  sacred  and 
celebrated  desert  of  Camaldoli.”* 

Thus,  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  that 
tongue  which  speaks  the  same  in  all,  men 
used  to  extol  this  life  of  holy  solitude,  the 
tranquillity  of  eremites,  the  calm  of  the 
desert.  Michael  Angelo  says,  writing  to 
Vasari,  “ I have  felt,  my  dear  George,  such 
plea-sure  on  the  mountains  of  Spoleto,  visiting 
the  hermitages  which  are  scattered  there, 
that  I have  brought  back  to  Rome,  as  it 


were,  only  the  half  of  myself.  Ah,  truly  it 
is  in  the  woods  alone  that  we  can  find  free- 
dom, felicity,  and  peace  1" 

Thus  wrote  philosophers  during  ages  of 
faith, — when,  led  by  a lofty  genius  and  pro- 
found, they  repaired  to  hermits  upon  munii- 
tains,  down  whose  hallowed  steps  none  ever 
descended  without  mounting  them  again, — 
such  was  the  urgent  will  of  all,  that  they 
might  receive  some  sprinkling  from  the  in- 
fluence of  their  sacred  dews.  Never  were 
hearts  in  such  devotion  bound,  and  with  such 
absolute  complacency  disposed  to  render  up 
themselves  to  God,  as  when  the  holy  ana- 
chorite  was  vi.sited  : for  then  the  everlasting 
jrleasure  that  did  shine  so  fully  in  their 
countenances  contented  the  gladdened  soul, 
— then  sweet  love,  apparelled  thus  in  smiles, 
dififiised  through  the  intelligence  those 
sparkles  which  are  enkindled  by  holy 
thoughts,  to  which  men  gratefully  referred 
whatever  genius  lifted  them  above  the  vul- 
gar. So  entire  the  love  with  which  they 
held  those  lives  of  hermits, — for  writing 
which,  St.  Jerome  said  that  Homer  would 
have  envied  him, — that  it  eclipsed  in  ob- 
livion the  creations  of  the  artist,  and  the 
sciences  of  the  school,  St.  Thomas  used 
to  study  their  history,  and  meditate  on  their 
conferences,  as  related  by  Cassien  ; saying, 
that  the  memory  of  their  spirit  inspired 
him  with  devotion,  and  enabled  him  to  rise 
more  easily  to  speculation.  “ Ego  in  hac 
lectione  devotionem  colligo,”  said  he,  "ex 
qua  facilius  in  speculationem  consurgo.” 
But  the  esteem  for  this  kind  of  holy  life 
gradually  diminished  in  proportion  as  faith 
declined,  and  the  character  of  men,  as  of 
nations,  lest  its  strength.  "So  long,”  says 
the  last  historian  of  St.  Gall,  "as  the  people 
were  conscious  of  possessing  themselves  an 
interior  mural  force,  they  believed  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  existence  in  other  men  ; and 
valued  this  mode  of  dying  to  the  world,  partly 
as  an  example  of  high  self-command  of  tak- 
ing up  the  cross  to  follow  Christ,  and  partly 
as  the  operation  of  a deep  conviction,  and  of 
an  all-subduing  faith.  But  when  they  no 
longer  felt  themselves  strong  for  moral 
eflbrts,  they  ceased  to  believe  that  others 
were  capable  of  making  them,  and  loved 
rather  to  persuade  themselves  that  such 
strength  had  its  origin  in  an  aberration  of 
the  intellect."*  They  no  longer  knew  or 
could  bo  made  to  feel  what  it  is  to  have 
heaven  thus  brought  down  to  earth,  to  live 
in  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  share  the 
sympathies  of  all  his  creatures. 


* Annal.  Camaldul.  tom.  i.  Append. 


* Gcschichte  dee  S.  Gall,  ii.  20.5. 
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But  we  are  now  dear  of  thn  forest : and  otlier  under  a new  moon.  Now  we  see 
the  present  age  comes  back  to  us  with  all  I truly  how  lirief,  how  vain,  are  all  the  goods 
its  lawlessness  and  contempt  for  ancient  : committed  into  fortune's  hands,  for  which 
things  in  consonance  with  the  peaceful  ; the  human  race  keep  such  a coil.  Alas! 
order  everlastingly  ordained.  Blame  me  the  question  here  is  not  of  tranquillity  and 
not  if  I hare  no  longer  words  that  are  not  | order,  of  deeper  and  deeper  calm ; but  I 
borrowed  from  the  bard,«  who  had  a heart  am  unwilling  to  cast  a gloom  over  the 
and  vigour  to  endure  all  great  transitions  ; ; termination  of  this  course,  which  has 
for  down  through  the  world  of  infinite  ^ Kithcrto  only  led  us  towards  all  that  is  in- 
mouming  lies  straight  the  way  before  us.  nocent  and  serene,  by  alluding  to  the 
Already  we  can  bear  the  noise  and  discern  causes  which,  after  disturbing  the  religious 
the  dust  in  whirlwinds,  of  which  Plato  state  of  the  Christian  republic,  destroyed 
spoke,  along  the  broad  and  public  way.  the  sanctuaries  of  peace  every  where,  or 
The  banners  of  the  world's  monarch  do  by  bringing  into  comparison  with  the  peace- 
come  forth  towards  us  from  the  great  city  ful  men  of  secular  and  monastic  life  during 
heaped  with  envy  to  the  brim,  which  now  i ages  of  faith,  with  whom  we  have  been 
we  may  not  enter  without  grief ; for  how  [ conversing  in  these  two  last  books,  the 
will  the  din  of  earth  grate  barshly  on  our  society  of  later  times.  This  most,  indeed, 
ears  when  we  have  once  heard  plain  the  be  done  hereafter ; but  now  I am  as  one 
harmony  of  heaven  1 The  arch-hcretica  that  makes  no  pause,  but  presses  on  his 
are  here,  accompanied  by  every  sect  of  road,  whate'er  betide  him.  Reader,  a com- 
tbeir  followers,  equivocating  to  darken  and  pany  with  whom  we  may  not  sort  as  yet 
perplex  the  way  of  peace ; while  others,  approaches.  I commend  these  recoUec-  ! 
sensual,  denying  and  blaspheming  God's  tions  to  thee,  wherein  monks  and  hermits 
high  power,  and  nature,  with  her  kindly  may  survive.  Some  reflections  on  this 
laws,  contemning,  restlessly  are  driven  sad  contrast  will  form  an  appropriate  com- 
about,  as  if  that  shc-wolf  which  Dante  mencement  for  the  next  book,  where  per- 
saw,  was  at  their  heels,  which,  in  her  lean-  force  we  must  become  acquainted  with  the 
ness,  seemed  full  of  all  wants  ; as  if  their  discord  of  the  actual  world,  and  all  the 
lot  was  to  be  haunted  by  that  fell  beast,  ignoble  work  beneath  the  sun  ; while  meet- 
and  never  to  enjoy  peace  ; for  not  all  the  ing  those  who  never  cease  from  troubling 
gold  that  is  beneath  the  moon,  or  ever  hath  the  faithful,  either  by  insinuating  disorder 
been,  of  these  toil-worn  souls,  may  pur-  under  all  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  the 
chase  rest  for  one.  Methinka  we  are  now  j rebellious  principle,  or  by  persecuting  I 
eyed  by  each,  as  at  even-tide  one  eyes  an-  them,  like  ^ose  who  first  diffused  the  pre-  | 

! dous  seed,  unrelentingly  for  their  justice. 

* Dsatt,  Cany’s  triaiUL  I 
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conflicts  now  descending 
from  the  hills  of  peace, 
towards  which  many  be- 
‘rrTm'?-'-  hare  with  deligli^ 
looked  back,  we  cross  the' 
last  circle:  and  those  who 
^ marked  my  late  promise 

to  begin  discourse  upon  the  sad  contrasts 
which  await  us  in  the  life  below  of  recent 
times,  will  have  cause  to  wonder  at  my 
silence;  for  I am  as  one,  "who  unresolves 
what  he  hath  late  resolved,  and  with  new 
thoughts  changes  his  purpose,  from  his 
first  intent  removed."  Journeying  contem- 
plative and  mute  from  the  bright  serene, 
where,  at  the  monastery  and  on  the  rocks 
below  it  at  the  hermit’s  scat,  we  left  that  joy- 
ful chanting  in  the  sky,  our  hearts  so  sunk 
within  us,  that  we  felt  envy  of  the  eagle 
that  wheeling  in  his  aery  tour,  soared  un- 
obstructed back  to  visit  them.  As  if  be- 
wildered, looking  on  the  crowd  that  waited 
us  below,  we  seemed  of  further  gladness  to 
have  lost  all  hope,  deeming  to  have  entered 
on  that " road  of  sighs"  once  trod  by  Dante, 
which  was  to  continue  to  the  end,  draw- 
ing forth  only  such  regrets  as  Spenser  felt 
exclaiming, 

" Ah ! whither  dost  thoa  now,  thou  greeter  muse 
Me  from  these  woods  end  plessing  forests  bring  ?” 

But  we  judged  falsely ; and  already  the 
odoriferous  air  wafted  over  this  encircled 


mound,  from  the  spirits  tbsA  are  therein 
perfected,  suffices  to  dispel  the  thoughts 
which  rose  out  of  discouragement.  There 
. will  be  a time  for  such  reflections ; there 
will  be  shadows  as  we  advance  to  suit 
them,  but  they  would  ill  become  the 
gleams  and  balmy  breath  of  this  the  last 
morning,  when  we  shall  stray  together, 
reader,  within  the  paradise  which  faith 
had  made  on  earth.  And  now  as  if  with 
joy  restored,  conducted  full  of  confidence 
and  hope  on  this  new  way,  on  entering,  a 
song  most  sweet  rings  through  all  the 
sphere,  and  though  it  tells  of  persecution 
accordant  with  the  joyful  inspirations  we 
have  felt  before ; for  I hear  chanted,  "Sanc- 
torum meritis  inclyta  gaudia,"  and  the 
rest  which  paints  the  felicity  of  those  burn- 
ing splendours  of  the  Holy  Spirit  whom 
the  Church  denominates  " Victorum  genus 
optimum.”  1 hear  too  of  the  mystic  de- 
sires satisfied,  as  in  the  one  voice  that 
issues  from  them  all,  "In  virtute  tua, 
Domine,  Isetabitur  justus,  et  super  salutare 
tuum  exultabit  vehementer:  desiderium 
animse  ejus  Iribuisti  ei.  Quoniam  prsve- 
nisti  eum  in  benedictionibus  dulcedinis : 
posuisti  in  capite  ejus  coronam  de  lapide 
pretioso.”  Such  the  sounds  that  hail  ns 
from  within  a radiant  light ; and  then,  as 
if  to  tell  tho  aim  of  these  desires,  " Viri 
sancti  gloriosum  sanguinem  fuderunt  pro 
Domino,"  is  sung,  and  "amaverunt  Chris- 
tum in  vita  sua,  imitati  sunt  eum  in  morte 
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I 8ua : et  ideo  coronas  triumpbales  merue- 
I runt."  0 ye  elect  of  God ! whose  woes 
|j  such  liope  and  fervour  mitigated,  direct 
'I  towards  the  new  rising,  our  uncertain  way. 

. Lo  I the  sun  tliat  darts  his  beam  upon 
I our  foreheads.  Lo!  the  unwithering  lilies 
which  this  circle  of  itself  pours  forth  pro- 
. fuse.  Think,  reader,  if  thou  didst  miss 
the  se(iuel  of  this  vision,  to  know  the  rest, 
how  sorely  thou  wouldest  crave. 

St.  Augustin  says  “this eighth  beatitude 
is  probative  and  consummativc  of  the  for- 
mer ; for  the  first  seven  perfect  men,  but 
the  eighth  glorifies  and  demonstrates  them 
perfect,  when  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
and  propagating  the  others,  they  willingly 
suffer  death  and  all  kinds  of  confusion 
and  pain.”*  •'  It  is  said  to  return  to  the 
head,"  observes  Albertus  Magnus,  "be- 
cause it  proves  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
them,  whether  they  are  true  ; for  when 
contumely  is  endured  for  each  of  tliem, 
then  what  each  man  is  secretly  within 
himself  is  known.”!  St.  Chrysostom,  to 
show  why  the  Iteatitude  of  persecution 
1 immediately  follows  that  of  peace,  says, 
"lest  any  one  should  tliink  it  good  to  seek 
peace,  always  and  at  any  price,”  therefore, 
it  is  added,  “beati  qui  pcrsecutionem  pati- 
untur but  St.  Bonaventura  argues  that 
it  is  only  a continuation  of  the  preceding 
circle.  “The  eighth  beatitude,  which  is 
the  endurance  of  persecution,  is  annexed 
to  peace;  for,"  he  continues,  “when  the 
pacific  has  no  contradiction  from  the  flesh, 
the  world,  or  the  devil,  it  follows  that  bo 
. is  ready  to  conquer  deatli  and  the  tempta- 
1 tion  of  death.  Therefore,  the  endurance 
j of  death  for  Christ  is  in  the  same  degree 
■ with  peace ; and  it  is  on  this  account,  wo 
' say,  that  there  are  eight  beatitudes  as  to 
‘ essence,  but  only  seven  as  to  distinctions 
of  degree.  For  above  peace  there  is  no 
I virtue,  since  peace,  as  8t.  Augustin  says. 

I is  the  end  and  consummation  of  all 
, virtues.”! 

Thus  serene  and  bright  will  be  our 
course  unto  the  end.  not  embittered  even  | 
when  we  shall  view  the  children  of  perdi-  i 
I tion,  and  mark  the  instrumentality  of 
human  crimes,  by  any  base  remembrances 
! or  sad  complaints  opposed  t#  the  univer- 

I j sal  smile  of  charity ; since  the  endurance 
j I of  persecution  for  justice,  of  which,  to  use 
ij  the  words  of  Albertus  Maguus,§  the  end  os 

' • Serm.  xii. 
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of  fortitude  is  delectation,  is  but  a circle  j 
of  the  great  illumined  glory  of  which 
Heaven  must  be  joyous,  a tone  of  that 
melodious  harmony  which  rises  from  every  j 
act  that  faith  inspires,  a ray  in  the  com-  i 
position  of  that  one  whole  and  perfect  I 
beatitude  which  our  end.  Rupertus,  | 
therefore,  compares  the  sermon  of  our  Lord  i 
to  a melodious  hymn,  sung  to  the  sweet 
music  of  a harp,  which  thought,  as  others  < 
say,  occurred  to  him  from  observing  that 
harps  of  old  were  constructed  with  eight 
cords,  of  which  the  first  and  last  emitted  j 
the  same  tone,  and  that  similarly  of  these  i 
beatitudes,  the  end  accords  with  the  be-  I 
ginning.*  Consequently,  of  this  history  I 
illustrating  its  action,  the  tone  must  cor-  I 
respond  with  that  spirit  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude belonging  essentially  to  the  religion 
which  inspired  it.  SL  Augustin  comment-  | 
ing  on  the  Psalm  which  has  relation  to 
this  eighth  way  of  paradise,  obsenes  that  j 
"in  that  captivity,  in  that  servitude,  in  ' 
that  chariot,  under  that  yoke,  there  are 
thousands,  not  of  the  sorrowful  who  weep.  I 
blit  of  the  glad  who  rejoice."!  And,  in- 
deed, if  we  mark  it  well,  the  holy  liturgy  , 
of  Catholics  can  teach  us  with  what  joy  we 
should  pursue  our  task ; for  do  you  not 
observe  how  the  offices  of  the  Church  for  | 
martyrs  and  confessors  breathe  exultation 
and  gladness?  “Lsstificas, — gaudeamus,  | 
— Iietabitur — exultabit  vehementer  inclyta  > 
gaudia — alleluja,” — such  are  the  words 
and  sounds  they  leave,  echoing  as  it  were  i 
over  us.  These  martyrs  are  commemo-  i 
rated  as  having  been  like  sister  Lucy, 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  ' 
their  fellows ; they  are  introduced  with  ' 
joy  and  exultation.  Of  them  as  in  allu- 
sion to  Marius,  Martha,  Audiface,  and 
Abachum,  the  Church  exclaims,  “Justi 
epulentur,  et  exultent  in  conspectu  Dei,  | 

ct  delectentur  in  Irotitia.”  There  are  no  | 
regrets  or  sad  expressions  of  discourage-  ; ' 
meut : i I 

“ Non  murmur  lesonst,  non  qtterimomai"  | . 

but  as  in  the  matin  him  ; ! ! 

ij 

" iEtcma  Cbrisli  munera  ^ 

Et  mtrtyrutn  victohaSp 
Lftudes  canenlca  debitaSp  I 

Lietifl  casamus  mentibus.** 

i 

Moreover,  this  course  will  leave  no  me-  | 
mories  to  chill  that  generous  affection  for  j 

* Pierre  Dor^,  lei  Voyci  de  Parsdii. 
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' the  race  of  men,  beginning  perhaps  with 
, a love  for  individuals,  and  thence  passing 
i from  a few  to  all,  which  would  suffer  from 
an  admiration  directed  to  objects  naturally 
undeserving  of  love,  or  too  narrowly  con- 
centrated. For  among  those  whom  the 
Catholic  religion  regards  as  the  blessed 
persecuted,  will  be  found  none  of  those 
unomiable  and  revolting  figurea  which 
pass  before  us  in  history  and  iu  life,  who 
would  rather  suffer  from  men  tlian  not 
hate  them  ; no  grim,  ill-tempered,  and 
gloomy  self-styled  martyrs,  who  paint  the 
face  of  infinite  benevolence  with  a frown, 
ever  complaining  of  imagined  wrongs,  with 
tears  and  spasms  at  command,  and  tragic 
airs  of  outraged  dignity,  to  torture  others 
with  the  eternal  profession  of  their  own 
ill-requited  merit,  as  if  patterns  of  meek 
endurance  and  patient  resignation,  while 
every  hour  indulging  in  the  flights  of  un- 
controlled penersity : the  men  we  shall 
consort  with  here,  were  such  as  seemed  to 
every  eye  created  with  full  capacity  for  all 
j the  gladness  that  could  glow  in  human 
j breasts,  who  beheld  in  the  great  book  of 
i nature  all  things  not  in  black  and  sombre 
j hues,  but  in  bright  and  glowing  tints ; who 
heard  its  music  not  in  sighs  and  groans, 
but  in  songs  and  cheerful  sounds  ; and  in 
whom  every  return  of  day  awakened  the 
sense  of  hope,  and  gratitude,  and  joy.  We 
shall  find  too,  tliat  those  whose  acts  are 
commemorated  within  tliis  circle,  as  those 
whom  the  world  had  with  bloody  stain 
imbrued,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  oc- 
cupy all  our  sympathy ; we  shall  find 
within  this  space  of  ample  radiance,  mil- 
lions of  creatures  now  for  ever  blessed, 
with  whom  the  youthful  heart  would  have 
loved  to  sympathize — perhaps,  indeed,  all 
' who  from  our  earth  have  to  the  skies  re- 
; turned,  so  wide  the  leaves  extending  from 
i ■ this  rose  which  blooms  with  beauty  from 
. the  prime  enlightener ; for  here  shine  those 
I who  were  prized  os  the  amiable,  the  brave, 

; [ the  generous,  the  young,  the  fair,  the 
,1  tender,  the  natural, — in  fine,  the  best  and 
•t  I loveliest  of  the  human  race.  And  after  all, 

I without  subscribing  to  the  theory  of  one 
philosopher,  that  only  those  to  whom  these 
titles  in  strict  material  sense  belong  are 
amiable,  who  has  not  observed  from  expe- 
rience of  others  and  from  what  he  reads 
within  his  own  heart,  that  the  class  which 
merits’  love  is  the  class  that  labours,  and 
that  txM  often  under  stem  and  unjust 
masters — the  class  that  in  its  simplicity 
suffers  without  murmuring — the  class  in- 
ured to  sweat,  and  hardship,  and  privations. 


and  sacrifice,  that  has  no  time  to  speculate 
as  to  who  are  amiable ; the  class  still  as 
it  were  under  the  rod  ; the  class  that  obeys 
in  all  common  relations,  overlooked  by  the  j 
proud,  or  trampled  on  by  brute  force, 
which  is  content  with  a moment  of  ease, 
and  as  it  were,  the  recreation  of  a boy  ; in 
a word,  the  class  that  the  world  persecutes, 
and  that  enjoys  in  spite  of  it  the  pleasures 
which  are  denied  to  its  oppressors  ? It  is 
with  such  as  these,  however  exalted,  still 
little  and  sell-humiliated,  that  we  shall 
consort : for  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  beatitudes 
is  to  embrace  the  generality  who  seem  bom 
to  serve  as  He  came  to  sene,  while  that  of 
the  world  is  to  prize  the  few  who  aspire  to 
be  masters,  and  exempt  from  what  belongs  j 
to  others  ; and  in  thus  extending  our  sym-  j 
pathies  to  the  common  class,  we  shall 
enjoy  all  the  sweets  of  fellowship  which 
nature  can  desire ; for  nature  speaks  in 
favour,  not  of  those  who  are  ma-sters,  but 
of  those  who  sene.  If  we  were  to  be 
removed  from  sympathy  with  these  by  the 
tenour  of  our  history,  we  might  have  reason 
to  complain  and  doubt ; but  it  will  not 
put  our  souls  miserably  out  of  tune  to 
hear  that,  excepting  for  animadversion, 
our  way  will  lead  us  far  from  these  unjust 
masters,  from  these  pampered  rich  men, 
from  these  cruel  oppressors,  from  this 
world  which  ]>crsecutes,  including  among 
tlie  tyrants  wliom  knowledge  obliges  us  to  I 
consider  as  the  enemies  of  Christ,  of  his  ■ 
Church,  and  of  his  members,  those  from  I 
whom  every  eye  would  naturally  turn  in 
disgust,  the  proud  and  merciless,  the  artful 
and  cowardly,  the  hideous,  the  unnatural, 
who  deliverup  the  just,  with  Judas,  through 
avarice,  or  with  the  chief  priests  through 
envy,  or  with  Pilate  through  fear.  Such 
figures,  indeed,  must  remain  excluded, 
bearing  tlieir  true  titles,  eis  when  Mezentius 
is  never  named  by  the  great  Mantuan 
without  the  epithet  “ contemtorque  De- 
um  but  ought  they  not  to  be  excluded  ? 

“ If  there  was  not  a root  of  iniquity  in  the 
heart,"  says  St.  Augustin,  “ there  would 
not  be  all  this  opposition  against  Christ."* 
And  have  we  ever  considered  what  must 
be  that  iniquity  ? The  aspect  of  martyrs 
appeased  the  ferocity  of  tigers  and  leopards, 
which  used  to  show  compassion  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  saints  of  God ; not  alone 
animated  beings,  but  fire  and  the  other 
elements  respected  them ; only  men  could 
consummate  the  sacrifice.  To  witness  such 
contrasts  then,  and  such  iniquity  consigned 
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i to  an  exclusion,  will  wound  no  generous  i 
i heart : they  belong  in  fact  to  every  view  of 
human  life,  whether  we  only  consort  with 
those  who  deserve  love  on  earth,  or  rise  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  saints  and  troops 
angelical. 

I Distinct  from  the  supernatural  brighb 
ness  of  this  way,  a certain  reflected  light 
illuminates  it  as  if  from  objects  of  human 
and  earthly  splendour.  Nor  if  the  Greek 
poet  could  discern  that  even  calamity  well 
endured  was  happiness : 

Xe'yo)  yap  sat  ra  ivai^np  el  rujifo* 

SOT*  vp66v  t^tXBovrat  iravr  iv 

and  if  the  orator  could  define  tho  summit 
of  prosperity  as  the  state  of  him  who  ob- 
tains the  most  honourable  fate,  or  the  most 
noble  subject  of  grief,!  what  must  be  the 
glory  consequent  on  tho  trials  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  of  those  who  suffered  persecution 
for  sake  of  justice  ? What  spirit  yet  en- 
compassed with  weeds  of  flesh,  can  without 
trembling  speak  of  deeds  so  worthy  ? Yet 
with  eyes  bent  downward,  attentive  only 
to  the  human  side,  desire  to  know  the 
actions  subjected  to  mortal  sense  may 
draw  us  onward.  If  the  inherent  reverence 
of  heroes  which  exists  in  the  human  mind, 
be  indeed  a fact  so  inexpressibly  precious, 
as  a late  eloquent  observer  says ; if  there 
be  an  everlasting  hope  in  it  fur  the  world, 
here  and  here  alone  we  have  the  certainty 
of  their  having  been  heroes  within  the 
sphere  of  the  intelligence  given  to  the 
world ; here  alone  we  have  foundations  for 
I hope,  that  they  may  again-  appear  in  it, 
for  here  in  that  comprehensive  sense  were 
j the  only  true  heroes,  and  only  in  resem- 
bling them  can  the  race  return ; it  is  in 
vain  to  look  for  any  other. 

This  course,  therefore,  brings  us  back  to 
the  paths  of  that  ideal  chivalry  in  which 
so  many  youthful  feet  have  loved  to  wan- 
der,— to  those  broad  domains  of  heroic 
honour,  which  so  essentially  belong  to  the 
true  life  of  faith  ; for,  as  St,  Augustin  says, 

“ Arcta  omnis  malitia,  sola  innocentia  lata 
est,";  We  are  about  to  hoar,  as  he  says 
elsewhere,  of  things  great  and  beautiful, 
desirable,  and  full  of  joy  and  gladness. 
Honour,  true-honour  becomes  tlius  all  the 
subject  of  our  closing  history ; as  if  to 
comply  with  this  advice  of  Schiller,  “ Tell 
him,  that  when  he  is  a man,  he  must 

• CEd.Tjrr.B7.  t Thocyd.  ii.  44. 
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reverence  tlio  dreams  of  his  youth."  It 
brings  us  back  to  the  old  “seigneurial 
books,”  that  were  most  loved  in  youth,  to 
the  high  noble  themes  that  fascinated  the 
smiling  age  of  man's  life,  when  as  a boy 
he  did  so  bum  to  devote  his  strength  to 
tnith  and  justice.  But  all  the  mighty 
standard  yet  hod  wrought,  of  which  we 
have  seen  proofs,  throughout  the  mortal 
kingdoms  which  it  swayed,  foils  in  appear- 
ance, dwindled  and  objured,  if  one  with 
steady  eye  and  perfect  thought  look  on 
the  splendour  of  the  eighth  beatitude. 
This  will  lead  us,  therefore,  gloriously  to 
a bright  triumphant  end  ; for  if  we  must 
speak  now  of  dangers,  of  combating  and  of 
killing,  our  theme  will  also  be  of  glory  and 
of  victory.  Tho  sum  will  be  to  show  how 

“ Pride  has 

Mel  with  severe  reward ; and  that  high  justice 
That  governs  all,  though  envy  break  with  her 
Own  poison,  calls  the  amaxed  world  to  see 
What  blessings  wait  upon  humility." 

We  shall  hear,  indeed,  of  sorrow;  for  j 
the  crafty  race  of  persecutors  will  find  here 
proof  of  that  order  of  Divine  Providence  j 
which  decrees  that  in  spite  of  them  and 
by  them  should  be  accomplished  the  de- 
nunciations of  Jesus  Christ,  "v®  mundo !" 

— woe  to  the  world ! But  a spirit  of  in- 
finite consolation  moves  over  tho  waters  of 
this  deluge  of  suffering  and  death.  We 
shall  find  changed,  perhaps,  some  face 
which  we  have  before  seen  innocently  gay; 
os  the  poet  says, 

**  We  have  seen  it,  when  it  was  less  sad ; but  *tia 
The  richer  jewel  set  in  black,” 

and  we  may  repeat  his  words,  addressing 
each  of  these  bright  figures  as  they  pass ; 

" Tou  neTer  wore  garments  did  so  well  become 
you. 

Your  voice  has  better  music  too,  it  sounds 
As  some  religious  melancholy  struck 
Upon  your  heart ; you've  prayed  lately,  1 die- 
tinguiah  , 

A tear  upon  your  cheek  still;  'tie  well." 

So  carefully  have  I refrained  in  the 
preceding  books  from  introducing  matter 
foreign  from  the  special  limits  to  which 
each  related,  that  some 'who  have  followed 
me  through  them  will  be  surprised,  per- 
haps, to  hear  that  there  can  be  found  in 
the  historical  monuments  of  the  middle 
ages  ample  illustrations  to  explain  the 
state  of  those  who  suffer  persecution  on 
account  of  justice.  It  is  true  the  ages  of 
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faith,  during  that  middle  period,  enjoyed 
most  singular  exemptions.  The  pheno- 
menon which  Socrates  thought  would  be 
BO  passing  strange  if  it  could  be  realised — 
that  true  philosophers  instead  of  being 
persecuted  and  despised  should  be  hon- 
oured and  exalted  by  states,*  was  then 
witnessed.  As  for  men  who  wonder  why 
philosophers  are  not  honoured  in  the  state, 
proveto  them,  said  the.  sage,  on  mki  iy 
Scv^urieripov  ffy  cl  irtfiuyn.  They  were 
then  honoured.  Just  men  were  not  obliged 
like  Solon  to  feign  themselves  insane  in 
order  to  offer  their  advice  without  restraint 
and  punishment.  When  they  undertook 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  ffiture  judg- 
ment, they  were  not  always  as  Socrates 
thought  they  would  become,  necessarily 
objects  of  contempt  and  hatred.f  Even 
in  the  worst  moments,  while  some  kings 
were  setting  themselves  and  some  rulers 
taking  counsel  together  against  the  Lord, 
and  against  his  Christ,  saying,  “ Let  us 
break  their  bonds  asunder,  and  cast  away 
their  cords  from  us,”  the  multitudes  were 
believing  and  adoring,  and  whole  nations 
collectively  co-operating  with  Christ.  The 
strange  and  supernatural  institution  of 
chivalry  seemed  to  have  been  designed, 
like  the  ancient  guilds  of  the  tenth  century, 
to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  were 
to  be  blessed  by  enduring  persecutions; 
for  itscobject  was  to  abolish  persecution  for 
justice.  As  by  the  statutes  of  the  guilds 
the  whole  brotherhood  was  bound  to  defend 
Ae  juster  cause  whenever  any  member 
was  attacked;!  so,  by  this  latter  confe- 
deration, the  whole  city  of  God  was  to  be 
protected.  The  church,  in  its  character 
of  the  oppressed,  was  to  have  a defender, 
as  well  as  each  member  of  the  mystical 
body.  The  church,  as  a French  religious 
man  observes,  "was  the  mother,  the  spouse, 
the  sister  of  every  knight,  of  every  one  who 
could  wield  a sword."  Kings  derived  their 
highest  title  from  their  zeal  to  defend  her. 
Charles,  king  of  Apulia,  lies  buried  at 
Naples,  since  the  year  1285,  with  these 
verses  on  his  tomb-- 

" Eeclesia  dypeus  jacet  hie,  Fideiqns  trophwua : 
Sed^fuit  ipse  reus.  PropUitre  Oeus.”{ 

The  holy  martyr  of  Canterbury  made  many 
appeals  to  this  principle  of  his  age.  Writ- 
ing to  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to 

• De  Ropub.  vi.  f Plato  Theatotus. 
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thank  him  for  his  courage  and  charity  in 
his  necessities,  St.  Thomas  says,  “Thus 
it  became  a man  of  generous  blood,  having 
kings  for  his  ancestors,  to  adorn  the  nobi- 
lity of  his  family  by  deeds  of  virtue  and 
religion,"*  and  in  a letter  to  Roger,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  he  says,  "It  became  your 
nobility  to  honour  your  ministry  by  stand- 
ing bravely  unto  blood,  as  we  were  con- 
fident that  you  would  do  if  it  were  only 
through  regard  to  the  generosity  of  your 
race."!  Thus  wrote  the  martyr  to  that 
illustrious  son  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  shines  so  bright  a star  in  the  history 
of  his  woes.  A column  of  justice  was  he, 
and.  in  regard  to  constancy,  an  impene- 
trable adamant,  young  in  years  and  old 
in  virtue,  never  forsaking  him  in  his  ad- 
versity, but  keeping  fidelity  unto  his  own 
loss,  and  proscription,  and  peril,  thinking, 
as  he  said,  "that  it  would  be  disgraceful 
to  enjoy  luxuries  at  home  with  women, 
while  his  commander  vras  in  the  camp."J 
"Your  father,  Earl  Robert,"  says  St. 
Thomas,  writing  to  him,  “loved  you  above 
all  his  sons.  Consider  how  prudent,  how 
faithful,  how  magnanimous,  how  constant 
he  was,  who  resisted,  and  even  conquered, 
a flourishing,  warlike,  gracious,  and  opu- 
lent king,  duke  of  Normandy  and  count 
of  Bologne,  who  afterwards  so  despised 
all  peril  that  he  preferred  imprisonment 
rather  than  consent  to  injustice.  The  con- 
templation of  that  beloved  man  should 
animate  you  ; and  he  who  bequeathed  to 
you  the  title  of  generous  blood,  should  be 
imitated  in  your  manners.”!  Besides,  it 
is  certain  from  history,  that  the  voice  of 
the  ancient  world,  bearing  testimony  to  its 
experience,  would  no  longer  represent  tbe 
consequences  of  virtue  among  men ; for 
these  ages  frequently  beheld  the  work  of 
justice  conducted  without  violence  and 
without  resentment.  The  great  and  mar- 
vellous reform,  effected  by  St  Cunstan,  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  seems  to  have  exposed 
him  to  no  persecution,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  conduced  only  to  his  greater 
earthly  as  well  as  eternal  glory.  Even 
under  the  sway  of  Fredegonde,  and  the 
sons  of  Clotaire,  St  Germain,  bishop  of 
Paris,  though  he  had  much  internal  pain 
to  suffer,  while  he  spared  neither  exhor- 
tations nor  reproofs,  suffered  no  violence ; 
for  God  gave  him  such  authority  among 
the  barbarous  chiefs,  that  he  had  no  ax- 

* St  Thom.  Epbt  clxxxvUi. 
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ternal  persecutions  to  endure.  White 
crowns,  indeed,  were  multiplied,  for  the 
merits  of  Justice  in  these  times  of  spiritual 
peace,  as  when  Ahraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
were  honoured  for  the  merits  of  faith  with- 
I out  haring  hcen  slain  for  justice,  and  pre- 
I sented  with  the  purple  crowns  of  passion  ; 

I but  those  who  are  sent  to  study  the  history 
j of  the  middle  ages  in  relation  to  this  beati- 
1 tude,  cannot,  on  the  whole,  but  experience 
I astonishment  at  the  happy  change  which 
i bad  been  effected  in  regard  to  the  recep- 
i tion  given  to  justice  generally,  which,  at 
I the  hrst  glance,  at  least,  might  justify  | 
them  in  bearing  a testimony  like  that  of 
the  angelic  voices  in  the  vision  of  the  pro- 
phet. " Perambulavimus  terram,  ct  omnis 
terra  habitatur,  et  quiescit."* 

Nevertheless,  such  impressions  would 
lead  to  great  error,  if  they  were  not  sub- 
sequently submitted  to  correction.  The 
middle  ages  eqjoyed  exemptions  from  evils 
which  existed  during  earlier  and  later 
times  of  faith  ; but  they  were  far  from 
being  without  experience  of  those  which 
Ood  can  tom  to  the  benefit  of  his  elect. 
As  the  words  of  Christ,  that  many  choose 
the  broad  way  and  the  wide  gate,  are 
always  verified,  it  follows  that  in  ages  of 
greatest  faith,  as  in  Catholic  countries 
I still,  there  must  he  a multitude  of  persons 
who  either  reject  or  pervert  religion,  from 
whom,  consequently,  the  faithful  must  ex- 
pect to  suffer  persecution  ; for  so  the  gene- 
‘ rations  of  the  just  are  saved. 

“ Never,"  as  St.  Leo  says,-  •'  is  there 
I wanting  the  tribulation  of  persecution,  if 
! there  be  not  wanting  the  observance  of 
piety.  As  the  whole  body  of  the  Church 
must  live  piously,  so  the  whole  body  must 
bear  the  cross,  each  member  acoor^ng  to 
its  needs  and  capacity." 

“ In  some  one  part  or  other,”  says  St. 

' Angnstin,  " the  whole  Church  suffers  per- 
secution. If  it  does  not  suffer  from  the 
ftuy  of  the  emperor,  it  suffers  from  that 
of  an  evil  people.  What  devastations  by 
the  people ! What  evils  inflicted  on  the 
Chnrch  by  wicked  Christians,  by  those  who 
are  caught  in  that  net!"t  “ The  whole 
earth  is  red  with  the  blo^  of  martyrs ; 
heaven  is  brightened  with  the  crowns  of 
martyrs ; the  churches  are  adorned  with 
the  memorials  of  martyrs ; the  seasons  are 
rendered  holy  by  the  nativities  of  the 
martyrs ; the  sick  are  cured  the  merits 
! of  the  martyrs."’  “ I say  that  there  are 

I*  Zaebaria,  c.  L f la  Pa.  xzx. 
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persecutions  every  where,"  says  Hugo  of 
St.  Victor.  " because  daily  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  holy  Church,  Cain  persecutes 
Abel,  Ismael  Isaac,  £sau  Jacob,  that  is, 
the  impious  the  just : and  if  one  does  not 
suffer  persecution  from  strangers,  one 
suffers  it  from  false  brethren."* 

"When  you  enter  a cathedral  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  contemplate  in  the  even- 
ing that  army  of  saints  and  doctors,  in  a 
sweet  act,  so  sculptured  to  the  life,  they 
look  not  silent  images,  kneeling,  praying, 
or  exhorting  in  their  niches  of  stone — with 
such  countenances  of  calm  repose — as  if 
motionless  for  eternity,  you  are  led  to  sup- 
pose that  these  were  ages  of  peace  without 
struggles  and  without  disorder.  Such  an 
impression,"  continues  Michelet,  “ would 
however  mislead.  True,  the  intellectual 
life  of  man — the  conscience  in  an  infinite 
number  of  men  was  calm  as  summer  mid- 
night : but  the  exterior  was  strangely  and 
in  sadly  wise  disturbed.  Nay,  the  middle 
ages  were  precisely  the  ages  of  struggle — 
alas ! in  our  time,"  he  adds,  "men  contend 
no  more  as  they  did  then — for  then  there 
was  the  vehement  struggle  between  the 
religious  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  the  worid — 
the  human  nature  fallen — that  was  their 
dignity,  that  their  glory.  Yes,  these  saints 
of  stone  represent  men  who  were  troubled, 
who  had  struggles  almost  unceasing  from 
without,  and  ^m  within  too ; for  men 
were  the  same  as  now,  and  if  you  interro- 
gate them  they  will  tell  you  as  much."f  • 

In  our  time,  men  contend  no  more  thus. 
Header,  did  you  .mark  that  ? It  is  even 
so.  In  languid  times,  as  a late  writer 
justly  observes,  with  their  unbelief  and 
perplexity,  with  their  weak  doubting  cha- 
racters and  embarrassed  circumstances, 
promoting  a kind  of  general  spiritual 
paralysis,  amidst  an  effete  sceptical  world, 
wherein  wonder,  greatness,  sincerity,  and 
faith,  are  rarely  found,  where  truth  for 
most  men  means  plausibility,  to  be  mea- 
sured by  the  numlwr  of  votes  that  can  be 
procured,  where  men  live  not  by  believing, 
but  by  doubting,  debating,  and  arguing, — 
the  struggles  of  an  age  of  faith,  of  sincere 
and  earnest  men  are  impossible  or  un- 
necessary. To  produce  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors, there  must  be  faith.  If  a man  has 
to  ask  at  every  turn  the  world's  sufiffage ; 
if  he  cannot  dispense  with  it  and  make 
his  own  suffrage  serve,  how  can  he  bo 
expected  to  struggle  as  the  saints  did,  or 

* In.  Pi.  Sermo  xxviii.  t Michelet. 
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to  be  resigned  to  share  in  their  sufferings? 
In  the  ages  of  faith  tlicre  was  no  neeessitj 
for  polling,  and  voting,  and  "seuing  up 
bidlot-boxes  in  every  street."  There  are 
no  more  struggles  now,  Iweause  minds  an.! 
enervated.  The  nerves  of  men's  arms  are 
not  cut  as  in  the  legend  of  the  sons  of 
Clovis  inJumieges,  but  their  moral  energy 
is  destroyed  : their  intelligence  is  ex- 
hausted, so  that  they  will  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  think,  for  fear  of 
incurring  the  responsibility  of  a conviction. 
No  more  sufferings  for  justice  now,  because 
it  is  generally  understood  that  men  are 
compelled  to  act  as  they  do  by  irresistible 
impulse,  or  by  circumstance,  or  if  they  do 
not  accuse  Satan,  by  their  fate,  which  no 
one  they  a6Srm  can  withstand ; and,  indeed, 
as  St.  Augustin  says,  if  Satan  spoke  and 
God  were  silent,  or  if  Satan  or  fate  had 
the  power  of  compelling,  they  might  be 
excused.  So  they  deem  it  a folly  to  come 
forward  and  maintain  a just  cause  if  they 
will  have  to  suffer  for  it.  This  is  what 
St.  Augustin  tenned,  wishing  to  precede 
Christ,  and  to  teach  Him.  In  ages  of 
faith  men  believed  in  Him  and  followed 
Him.  Yet,  from  the  first  there  were  traces 
of  the  modem  spirit : for  Peter,  as  St. 
Augustin  says,  wished  to  precede  Christ ; 
for  when  the  Saviour  spoke  of  His  passion, 
Peter,  who  a little  before  confessed  Him, 
and  was  therefore  called  a rock  on  which 
the  church  was  built,  replied,  " Absit, 
Domine,  non  fiet  istud  and  observe  here, 
says  the  holy  doctor,  how  before  it  was 
Beatus  es,  Simon," — and  now,  ••  Redi 
post  me,  Satanas.”  Therefore  we  who  wish 
to  celebrate  rightly  the  nativities  of  the 
martyrs,  should  desire  to  imitate  them. 
Let  us  not  precede  them,  and  wish  to 
seem  to  be  wiser  than  they  are  by  avoiding 
sufferings  for  justice  and  for  faith,  which 
they  did  not  avoid.  Let  those  who  have 
such  thoughts,  and  who  nourish  their 
hearts  in  luxury,  be  turned  back  and  put 
to  shame.*  “ This  silent  army,"  says 
Michelet,  “represents  men  who  straggled 
and  combated."  He  may  well  say  so  ; and 
it  is  impossible  to  recall  their  memories 
without  having  the  mind's  eye  arrested,  as 
it  were,  by  the  solemn  banners  and  trophies 
of  their  long  and  glorious  warfare.  They 
seem  to  come  forward  at  first  one  by  one, 
BO  as  to  be  separately  distinguished,  ahd 
then  collectively  in  a crowd  that  no  one 
can  number,  as  in  the  sublime  procession 
proposed  by  the  Church  in  her  Litany  of 

* In  Ps.  Izix. 


the  saints,  when  invoking  John  the  Bap-  | 
tist,  and  St.  Joseph,  and  all  the  patriarchs  | 
and  prophets — St.  Peter,  St,  Paul,  St.  An- 
drew. St.  John,  and  all  the  holy  apostles 
and  evangelists ; St.  Stephen,  St.  Laurence, 

St.  Vincent,  and  all  the  holy  martyrs ; St. 
Sylvester,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Augustin,  and 
all  holy  pontiffs  and  confessors ; St.  An- 
thony, St.  Benedict,  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Francis,  and  all  holy  monks  and  hermits ; 

St.  Agnes,  St.  Ca'cilia,  St.  Agatha,  St, 
Anastasia,  and  all  holy  virgins  and  widows, 
with  all  the  holy  saints  of  God  : and  their 
voice  seems  to  be  with  one  accord,  from 
contradiction  and  persecution,  from  mar- 
tyrdom and  exile  came  we  to  this  peace. 

The  world  forgets,  if  it  ever  knew,  the 
silent  sufferings,  the  silent  struggles  and 
sorrows  of  the  men  of  faith  and  their  long 
p<!rsoculions.  All  through  the  ages  in- 
volved in  this  histoty  the  world  pursued 
tlie  Church  collectively,  as  well  as  its 
members  one  by  one.  Still  was  it,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  show,  the  Church 
militant,  often  the  Church  persecuted,  the 
Church  oppressed.  “Vita  Christiani  cst 
benefacero  et  male  pati."*  Such  was  the 
maxim  then  on  every  tongue. 

Considering  the  num^r  even  of  kings 
and  queens  who  were  then  prepared  to 
sufl'er  for  justice,  a pious  writer  exclaims, 

“ 0,  how  seldom  are  such  examples  to  be 
witnessed  in  these  days  that  are  styled 
enlightened ! How  seldom  is  the  resolu- 
tion of  a king,  or  queen,  or  even  of  any  of  i 
the  higher  nobility,  so  c.xeraplary  as  to  be  ] 
worthy  of  being  held  out  to  the  people  as  ; 
an  inducement  to  walk  in  their  footsteps  j 
in  order  to  save  their  souls  ! O,  truly,  in  1 
these  times  is  the  world  made  desolate 
because  there,  is  no  one  that  thinketh  in 
the  heart.  May  what  arc  called  the  dark 
ages  return  again,  that  there  may  be  an- 
other harvest  of  souls  for  heaven  !"f 

Ages  of  faith,  as  we  have  often  been 
obliged  to  observe,  were  earnest  times : 
good  and  evil  far  more  than  charters  were 
truths  and  realities  for  them.  Men  were 
heartily  in  earnest.  They  possessed  the 
sincerity  of  children  with  the  depth  of 
wisdom.  They  met  injustice  " with  a 
great-hearted  simplicity  in  an  unfearing 
way."  Theirs  was  “not  the  sincerity  that 
calls  itself  sincere  which  is  often  mainly 
self-conceit,  but  that  of  which  they  did  not 
speak,  and  were  not  themselves  conscious. "J 

Let  us  endeavour  to  form  a just  estimate 

• Bona  de  DUcrct.  Spirit.  13. 
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of  the  force  and  character  of  this  resolution 
of  men  in  ages  of  faith  to  sulfer  persecution 
on  account  of  justice.  In  tlie  preceding 
books  we  have  seen  their  humility,  their 
meekness,  their  aptitude  to  mourn,  their 
purity,  their  thirst  for  justice,  their  com- 
passion, their  love  of  holy  peace — it  remains 
for  us  to  observe  the  complement  of  all 
these  graces,  that  firmness  and  constancy 
which  so  eminently  characterised  their 
actions  ; that  intimate  energy  arising  from 
faith  ; that  calm  sustained  enthusiasm  ; 
the  religious  devotion  to  what  is  immortal, 
and  that  silent  modesty  in  presence  of 
injustice,  which  seem  raUier  to  be  ignorant 
than  disdainful  of  its  existence.  As  the 
Church  sings  in  her  ofiice  of  many  martyrs, 
“Sancti  qui  sperant  in  Domino,  habebunt 
fortitudinem,  assument  ]>ennas  ut  aquiloe, 
volabant  ct  non  deficient."  Would  you 
observe  this  verified  ? then  hear  the  words 
of  Tertullian  to  tire  martyrs : ■*  Let  us 
change  the  name  of  prison,  and  call  it  a 
retreat.  Although  the  body  bo  enclosed, 
although  the  flesh  be  detained,  all  places 
are  open  to  spirit.  Wander,  then,  in 
spirit : perambulate  in  spirit ; not  pro- 
posing to  yourself  shaded  woods  or  long 
porticoes,  but  that  way  which  leads  to  God. 
As  often  as  you  walk  thus  in  spirit,  you 
will  escape  from  your  prison.  The  limb 
feels  nothing  in  the  nerve  when  the  mind 
is  in  heaven.  Tlic  mind  carries  with  it 
the  whole  man,  and  removes  it  to  wherever 
it  wishes."*  The  same  spirit  breathes  in 
the  high  mysticism  of  the  middle  ages. 
" Nothing  is  contrary  to  me  but  myself," 
says  Hugo  of  St.  Victor.!  What  can  be 
more  brave  than  such  a heart  ? Ages  of 
faith,  indeed,  of  necessity  were  ages  of 
valour.  It  was  indisjxmsable  to  be  brave. 
The  men  who  are  to  pass  before  us  in  this 
book  had  subdued  fear,  so  far  ns  being 
perfectly  resolved  ; and,  to  use  tlie  words 
of  a late  writer,  Agamemnon’s  was  of 
small  audacity  and  of  small  fruit  in  the 
world  compared  to  thcii-s.  “Foli.\  quern 
non  gladius  terret,"  sing  the  Franciscan 
fiiars  in  their  office  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  alluding  to  his  glorious  constancy. 
Vico  wrote  a treatise  on  the  heroism  of  in- 
telligence— “ Dc  mentc  heroiea,”  as  evinced 
by  the  undaunted  preachers  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  to  the  development  of  this 
spirit  which  fitted  men  of  every  state  for 
the  best  of  all  victories,  that  we  should  now 
direct  our  attention.  And  certes  for  who- 
ever w ishes  to  study  the  history  of  religious 
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! and  philosophic  doctrines  in  the  middle 
ages,  there  will  be  found  here  curious  and 
profitable  information  respecting  the  direc- 
tion and  the  state  of  minds,  an  object  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  never  to  lose 
sight  in  any  book  of  the  present  history. 

“Dtto  sunt,"  says  Peter  of  Blois,  “jus- 
titia  ct  Ulx’rtas,  pro  qnibus  quisqite  fidelis 
usque  ad  sanguinem  stare  debet."*  Such 
was  tire  maxim  of  men  in  the  ages  of  faith, 
than  whom  no  generations  ever  observed 
more  strictly  the  poet's  counsel ; 

" vivite  fortes, 

Fortiaque  adveisii  uppooitc  pectora  rebus.” 

“ Ixrvo  and  fortitude,”  such  are  two  of 
the  qualities  ner  essary  to  the  young  man 
according  to  Dante,!  which  prepared  him 
for  the  martyr's  grace.  The  very  standard 
itself  of  knightly  honour  supposed  a readi- 
ness to  suffer  persecution  on  account  of 
justice,  for  without  such  suilering  how 
could  men  pass  through  life  without  re- 
proach ? “Not  without  sin  I confess,”  as 
tire  old  Uaron  would  add,  " distinguishing, 
(for  we  all  sin.  and  continually  ask  God 
to  efface  our  sins,)  but  without  reproach,” 

" sans  reproche." 

Albert  dc  liipalta,  speaking  of  his  father, 
Antonio,  who  began  tho  annals  of  Placcn-  i 
tia,  which  he  completed,  says,  that  he  had 
often  declared  " his  wish  to  write  nothing 
but  what  might  conduce  to  tlie  honour  of 
Almighty  God,  and  the  utility  of  his  neigh- 
bour, especially  what  might  excite  tho 
minds  of  young  men  to  live  virtuously, 
and  endure  all  perils  for  the  love  of  virtue.”; 
This  will  and  capacity  to  endure  formed 
the  great  criterion  in  estimating  the  re-  i 
spective  merits  of  different  men.  “ They 
who  w ish  to  suffer  many  things  for  Christ,”  I 
s.ays  Cardan,  "shine  in  all  kinds  of  virtue,  i 
and,  therefore,  are  the  best  for  constitutr  | 
ing  and  maintaining  a rcpublic.'l  j 

So  Pope  Martin  IV.  creating  the  arch-  ! 
bisho]>  of  Arles  a cardinal,  says,  “that 
according  to  ancient  example,  he  must 
collect  from  all  nations,  to  assist  him  in 
governing  the  flock  committed  to  him, 
men  potent  in  deed  and  in  word,  to  in- 
struct the  people  by  their  example,  and  to 
inform  them  by  tlicir  doctrine  ; men  who 
so  fear  God,  that  they  never  fear  the  face 
of  man  ; so  hate  avarice,  that  they  go  not 
after  gold,  and  hope  not  in  the  multipli- 
city of  riches,  but  follow  truth,  that  is, 

• De  Institut  Episcop.  t Convito,  c-  26. 
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Christ,  who  is  the  way,  and  the  tnith,  and 
the  life,  declining  neither  to  tlio  right 
hand  nor  to  the  left."*  G.od  is  wond(;rful 
in  his  saints,  exclaims  the  holy  Church. 
“‘Dens  Israel  ipse  dabit  virtutein,”  she  con- 
tinues, “et  fortitudinem  plebi  sute,  bene- 
d ictus  Deus.” 

We  shall  sec  what  fearless  magnani- 
mity belonged  to  meek,  humble,  and  deep 
feeling  men,  who  could  know  more  miseiy 
and  reap  mon?  joy  than  all ; to  each  of 
whom  might  be  addressed  tlie  words  of 
Achilles  to  Priam,  when  the  latter  dared 
to  enter  his  tent, 

(TlhrjpttOV  VV  TOt  ^op.f 

“Nemo  sapiens,  nisi  fortis,"  said  the  Homan 
philosopher,*  “no  one  wise  who  is  not 
brave yet,  if  ive  will  hear  Balthasar, 
Gracian.  sages  have  been  always  bad  suf- 
ferers ; for  impatience  increases,  he  says, 
“along  with  science,  and  it  is  hard  to  con- 
tent a great  knowlcdge,"§  but  the  Catholic 
religion  recognised  not  such  men  as  sages. 
She  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  valour  in 
enduring,  and  she  declared  that  fortitude, 
as  Albertus  Magnus  obser\'es,  “ magis  est 
sustinendo  quam  audendo,”!|  so  that  her 
voice  seemed  to  re-echo  the  mo.\im  of  the 
Greeks, 

HaBrjiurra,  pid^/iara, 

or  that  still  deeper  wisdom, 

Otrof  KpdrurrSe  tar'  dvfjp 

*0<rrif  a8uui<r6cu  nktiar  tniararcu  fipartUv.^ 

Persecution  for  justice  atreording  to  her 
voi(«  was  doctrine.  Whoever  wept  and 
bled  for  Jesus  Christ,  had  the  learning 
which  best  proved  the  sage. 

“The  world  irrvain  decries  the  Christian 
life,  as  a life  of  subjection  and  sen'itude. 
The  reign  of  justice,"  continues  Massillon, 
“is  a reign  of  liberty.  The  soul  faithful 
and  subject  to  God  becomes  mistress  of 
all  creatures ; the  just  man  is  above  every 
thing,  because  he  is  detached  from  every 
thing : he  is  master  of  tlie  world,  because 
he  despises  the  world  ; he  depends  neither 
on  his  masters,  becau.se  ho  serves  them 
only  for  God’s  sake ; nor  on  his  friends, 
because  he  loves  them  only  in  the  order 
of  charity ; neither  on  his  inferiors,  be- 
cause he  requires  from  them  no  uiyust 
comphance,  nor  on  his  fortune,  because 

• Ap.  Martene,  Vet.  Script,  ii.  p.  1283. 
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he  fears  it ; nor  on  the  judgments  of 
men,  because  he  fears  only  those  of  God; 
nor  on  events,  because  he  regards  them  in 
the  order  of  Providence ; nor  on  his  pas- 
sions, because  charity  is  their  rule.  The  ; 
j just  man  alone  then  enjoys  perfect  freedom ; i 
superior  to  the  world,  to  himself,  to  all 
creatures,  to  all  events,  he  begins  in  this 
life  to  reign  with  .Jesus  Christ.  All  things 
arc  subject  to  him,  and  he  is  subject  to 
God  alone.” 

“ Justum  et  tenaccm  propositi  virura 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 

Non  rulttis  instantis  tyranni 
Mento  quatit  solida."* 

Such  was  the  Catholic  mind  in  ages  of 
faith  : no  one  possessed  it,  “ who  feared 
death,  or  exile,  or  poverty,  who  preferred,” 
as  Cicero  says,t  “ their  contraries  to 
equity,”  or  who  pronounced  the  word  ne- 
cessity with  a view’  to  its  ordinary  meaning. 
W'hen  told  that  nature  was  become  neces- 
sity, they  who  cherished  it  exclaimed  with 
St.  Bernard,  “O  quam  neces.se  esset  hanc 
necessitatem  evelli  ! ”*  When  urged  to 
regard  it  for  their  own  interest,  they  again 
replied  with  him,  “ necessitas  multorum 
est  virtus  paucorum.”§  So  in  the  third 
noctum  of  the  office  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  the  friars  sing, 

“ Pereunt  pericula,  cessat  eUnecessitas  ’’ 

Religion  addressed  men  in  w’ords,  like 
those  of  the  Greek  poet,  when  Agamemnon 
is  represented  fearing  the  people,  and  He- 
cuba says  to  him, 

tn€i  it  Top/Stlf,  Tw  T irXcov  vtptit, 

tyd)  (Tf  6y](Tta  tovS  (\fv6fpov 

Gundobadus,  king  of  the  Burgundians, 
having  been  converted  from  the  Arian 
heresy  by  St.  Avitus,  was  one  of  those 
who  feared  the  multitude ; and  the  holy 
bishop  sought  thus  to  deliver  him,  remind- 
ing him  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  be  a 
Catliolic  in  secret,  and  that  persecution  for 
justice  was  the  lot  to  be  expected  by  all 
Christians.  “ You  being  a king,"  he  said 
to  him,  “and  having  no  reason  to  fear  any 
penalty,  are  afraid  to  confess  the  Creator 
of  all  publicly,  lest  there  should  be  a sedi- 
tion of  the  people.  Relinque  hanc  stul- 
titiara,  et  quod  corde  te  dicis  credere,  ore 
profer  in  plebe  ; for  the  apostle  says.  With 
the  heart  we  believe  to  justice,  but  with 

* Hor.  Od.  iii.  3.  t De  Off.  ii.  11. 
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the  mouth  is  confession  to  salvation  ; and 
BO  the  prophet  also  says,  Confitebor  tibi, 
Domine,  in  ecclesia  inagna.  In  populo 
gravi  laudabo  te ; and  again,  Confitebor 
tibi  in  populis,  Dorainn  ; psalmum  dicam 
noiuini  tuo  inter  gentes.  But,  O king, 
fearing  the  people,  you  are  ignorant  that 
it  is  better  the  people  should  follow  your 
faith,  than  that  you  should  favour  tlieir 
infirmity ; for  you  are  the  head  of  tlie 
people,  and,  therefore,  if  you  proceed  to 
war,  you  precede  the  host,  and  they  follow 
; whither  you  lead.  ^Alicrefore,  it  is  better 
I that  by  your  going  first,  they  should  come 
i to  the  truth,  than  that  by  your  perishing, 
' tliey  should  remain  in  error.  For  God  is 
' not  mocked,  and  he  doth  not  love  him, 
who  on  account  of  an  eorthly  kingdom, 
does  not  confess  Him  in  the  present  life." 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  however,  that 
the  king  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
’ confess  the  equality  of  the  Trinity  in  pub- 
lic, but  persisted  in  his  pusillanimity  to 
the  end  of  his  life.* 

This  was  notliing  but  the  old  weakness 
before  the  formation  of  the  new  creature. 

, The  wisest  of  the  Greeks  was  obliged  to 
give  his  friend  a clue  to  distinguish  his 
I real  opinion  from  that  which  he  professed, 
1 through  compliance  with  the  ]>oi>ulBr  su- 
I perstition,  telling  him  that  his  letters  which 
; expressed  the  former,  would  begin  with 
the  word  efAt,  and  the  latter  with  Aoi.t 
Here  then  was  a great  contrast  to  the 
, Catholic  spirit  of  the  ages  of  faith,  which 
. enabled  men  to  live  superior  to  all  fear  of 
I the  judgments  of  the  crowd,  which  now 
' under  the  title  of  society  again  exercise  so 
fatal  an  influence  on  those  who  resolve  to 
be  at  peace  with  the  enemies  of  Christ, 
who  appear  following  our  Lord  at  a distance 
from  afar  faintly,  as  old  writers  say,  only 
to  add  to  his  ignominy  by  denying  Him. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  state  of  manners 
did  not  resemble  that  which  Seneca  de- 
scribes. "Pendemus  toti  ex  alienis  judi- 
i ciis  ; et  id  optimum  nobis  videtur  quod 
i petitores  laudatoresque  multos  habet,  non 
id  quod  laudandum  petendumque  cst.  Nec 
viam  bonam  ac  malam  per  se  sstimamus, 
sed  turba  vestigiorum,  in  quibus  nulla 
sunt  redeuntium."!  Very  far  otherwise. 

As  Polyeucte  says  to  Felix  in  that  noble 
tragedy  of  Corneille,  “ The  man  of  faith 
feared  nothing,  dissembled  nothing,  and 
I in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  was  always  the 
same."  I am  a Christian,  would  be  his 

• Lib.  ii.  Hist.  Frsncoiain. 
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reply,  after  the  examples  of  the  martyrs  of 
the  first  age  of  tlie  Church.  I am  a Chris- 
tian, 

“ hinc  atqne  bine  vocibus  hems 

Tunditur,  et  mapno  persentit  pectore  curas : 
Mensimmota  manct ; iacryme  vulvuntur  inanes.'** 

Yet  to  antiquity  we  must  ascribe  the 
honour  which  is  its  due.  Homer's  old 
men,  though  pacific,  are  detennined  ene- 
mies of  injustice ; and  in  this  respect 
again.  Catholic  manners  possessed  the 
charm  of  Homeric  energy.  “ Shall  wicked- 
ness be  strong  in  punishment,  and  we  not 
be  as  valiant  in  our  suffering  ?"  Such  was 
the  answer  to  each  tyrant.  But  how  can  ' 
we  describe  the  high  disdain  of  yielding  to 
dishonour,  which  characterized  these  ages  I 
of  faitli  ? When  the  terrible  King  Chil-  i 
|H!ric,  persecuting  Prmtextatus,  bishop  of  1 
Itouen,  demanded  why  he  dared  to  ask  , 
some  great  nobles  to  befriend  his  son,  the 
Prince  Merowig,  whom  the  bishop  loved  ! 
with  a mother's  love,  from  having  held 
him  on  the  font,  that  holy  man.  though  | 
far  from  firm,  replied,  “ I acknowledge  it,  | 
1 entreated  them  to  stand  his  friends,  and  | 
I would  have  called  to  his  aid  not  only 
men,  but  the  angels  of  heaven,  if  I had 
power  over  them  ; for  he  was,  os  I said 
before,  my  spiritual  son  by  baptism."!  i 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  being  exiled, 
St.  Gilbert,  founder  of  the  Gilbertins, 
and  the  other  superiors  of  his  order,  were  ' 
accused  of  having  sent  him  assistance.  | 
The  charge  was  false  : but  the  holy  abbot  , 
chose  rather  to  be  sent  to  prison,  and  to 
incur  the  risk  of  seeing  his  order  sup- 
pressed, than  to  justify  himself,  lest  he  i 
should  seem  to  condemn  an  action  which  I 
would  have  been  meritorious.  | 

Truly  the  chivalrous  spirit  belonged  to 
those  who  suffered  persecution  for  justice  . 
during  these  heroic  ages.  “ It  has  been  a I 
question  this  year,"  writes  John  of  Salis- 
bury to  Hunfrid  Boni,  "of  making  my  j 
peace  with  the  king,  that  I might  return 
to  F.ngland.  They  solicited  me  to  give 
security  that  I would  not  in  any  tlung  1 
assist  the  archbishop,  and  on  those  terms  | 
I should  return  into  favour  with  the  > 
king.  But  though  I am  not  bound  to  i 
the  archbishop  by  homage,  or  oath,  or  j 
obligation  of  faith,  and  though  I owe  | 
him  no  obedience,  unless  that  which  is  i 
due  to  every  bishop,  nevertheless  as  1 
believed  it  would  be  a base  act  to  deny 

• iEo.  iv.  438. 
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him,  and  renounce  obedience  to  him,  1 
could  not  accept  the  condition.”* 

j **  Summum  crede  nefas  EDlroam  pneferre  pudori 
Et  propter  ritam  Vivendi  perdere  cauaaa.” 

j “ Even  the  heathen  gave  this  sentence, 

I therefore  I earnestly  entreat  that  such 
forms  may  not  be  provided  for  me.  If  it 
be  a question  respecting  the  past,  I do  not 
deny  that  I have  always  obsequiously  and 
devotedly  served  the  archbishop  as  my  lord 
and  my  father ; and  I wish  it  might  have 
I been  efiEcaciously ; nor  will  I ever,  with 
I God’s  help,  for  any  utility  or  through  fear 
1 of  any  loss,  by  abjuring  and  denying  Him, 

I stain  my  life,  yea  and  the  memory  of  my 
name  and  race,  before  God  and  man."| 

I Thus  as  far  as  spuming  the  specious 
; world's  control,  and  cherishing  this  un- 
conquerable devotion  of  the  mind  to  truth, 
i men  never  bid  adieu  to  boyhood.  They 
carried  on  the  freshness  and  feelings  of 
; youth  into  the  powers  of  raaturer  age. 
Each  could  bear  to  himself  the  testimony 
of  the  poet, 

'‘lam  prepared,  in  truth,  with  no  proud  joy, 

I To  do,  or  auifer  aught,  as  when  a boy 
I did  devote  to  justice,  and  to  lore. 

My  nature,  worthless  now." 

; “He  would  talk  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren," says  Roper  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
“of  the  lives  of  holy  martyrs,  of  their 
I grievous  pains  endured  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  of  their  passion  and  death 
’ undergone,  rather  than  offend  Him  ; and 
1 ho  would  add,  what  a happy  and  blessed 
1 thing  it  was  to  suffer  privation  of  goods, 

I imprisonment,  loss  of  lands,  and  even  of 
life  itself,  in  the  cause  of  Heaven  !”  After 
^ being  long  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  he 
j wrote  to  them  saying,  “ I find  no  cause,  I 
i thank  God,  to  reckon  myself  in  worse  ca.se 
: here,  than  at  home;  for  methinks  God 
I maketh  me  a wanton,  and  setteth  me  on 
! his  lap  and  dandleth  me.”  “ 0 glorious 
God,”  he  prayed,  “ take  from  me  all  sinful 
I sorrow  and  pensiveuess.”  In  fact,  cheer- 
I fulness  and  composure,  even  mirth  some- 
I times,  resting  on  earnestness  and  sadness, 

I “as  the  rainbow  on  black  tempest,”  dis- 
tinguished men  of  this  beatitude  in  all 
ages.  Celebrated  are  the  instances  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  disencumbering  himself  of 
the  courtier,  who  recommended  him  to 
change  his  mind,  by  replying  that  he  had 
done  so,  meaning  otdy  that  he  bad  resolved 

I ■ Joan.  Saretb.  EpUt.  xzv.  f Id.  xxxU. 


not  to  change  his  apparel  that  morning, 
and  his  saying  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
“ I pray  you,  sir,  see  me  safe  up ; as  for 
my  coming  down,  1 may  shift  for  myself,” 
— words  which  may  recall  those  of  the 
great  confessor  of  our  times,  Droste  de 
Vischering,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  on 
beiug  carried  off  violently  from  his  palace, 
only  asked  the  officer  who  secured  him, 
whether  the  candles  in  the  carriage-lamps 
were  long  enough  to  lost  them  through  the 
night. 

The  courage  and  calm  resolution  of  the 
martyrs  sometimes  extorted  the  admiration 
of  even  the  most  cruel  persecutors  : as 
when  the  emperor  Decius,  having  read  the 
examination  of  St.  Acacius,  gave  him  his 
liberty  and  suffered  him  to  profess  the 
Christian  religion. 

“ The  philosophers,”  says  Philemon,  “ as 
I have  heard,  consume  much  time  in  seek- 
ing what  is  the  supreme  good,  and  no  one 
has  yet  discovered  what  it  is." 

Nvv  fipov'  ‘(TTIV.* 

If  this  were  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  ages  of  faith,  there  were  distinctions 
added  to  reconcile  it  with  the  felicity  of 
enduring  persecution  ; for,  as  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor  says,  “there  are  two  kinds  of  peace  ; 
one  which  Christ  gives,  the  other  which 
the  world  gives.  The  peace  of  the  world 
is,  that  you  recede  from  God,  and  consent 
to  the  devil ; but  the  peace  of  Christ  is, 
that  you  expel  the  devil,  and  love  God : 
the  peace  of  the  world  is,  that  the  world 
may  please  you,  and  you  the  world,  that 
thus  satiated  with  earthly  pleasures,  you 
may  succumb  for  ever;  the  peace  of  Christ 
is,  that  you  may  patiently  bear  the  adverse 
things  of  die  world  unto  death,  in  order 
that  after  death  you  may  obtain  the  felicity 
of  the  future  life.”t  'This  latter  was  en- 
joyed by  all  the  just,  amidst  their  perse- 
cutions. Within  their  heart  was  their 
sabbath,-  “ while  many,"  as  St  Augustin 
says,  “ were  at  rest  in  their  limbs,  and  in 
a tumult  in  their  conscience.”;  As  the 
lights  of  heaven  direct  their  course  with  all 
patience,  and  care  not  what  men  might 
say  of  them,  so  these  cared  not  what  flesh 
could  do.§  “'There  is  a peoce."observes  Peter 
of  Blois,  “of  which  men  say.  Peace,  peace ; 
and  there  is  no  peace  ; for  in  such  peace 
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there  is  the  most  bitter  bitterness,  when 
the  handmaiden  reposes,  and  the  mistress 
is  in  bondage.”*  There  being  always  men 
whose  study  and  labour  it  is  to  resist  their 
superiors.  “It  is  manifest,"  as  he  says 
elsewhere,  “ that  persons  in  authority,  who 
must  necessarily  olfend  many,  cannot  please 
all,  nor  can  they  nor  should  they  satisfy 
the  will  of  all."f  It  throws  much  light 
upon  the  history  of  these  ages,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  casuists  who  exercised  such 
an  influence  upon  manners,  had  ranked 
what  the  school  terms  ac.edia  among  deadly 
sins,  as  opposed  to  divine  hope.  Many 
who  now  pass  for  very  liberal,  would  in 
tlie  middle  ages  have  been  ranked  with 
the  libellatici,  who  by  causing  themselves 
to  be  enregistered  along  with  those  who 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  were  considered  as 
tacitly  denying  the  faith.  The  love  of 
ease,  which  prompts  men  to  yield  always, 
step  by  step,  till  at  last  they  speak  like 
the  minister  of  Geneva,  who  now  says  that 
“the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  understood  by 
Catholics,  hinders  a great  number  of  indi- 
viduals from  embracing  Christianity,"  was 
expelled  by  the  spirit  of  beatitude.  That 
spirit  made  men  even  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  being  honoured  in  a world 
where  God  is  dishonoured,  and  of  obtain- 
ing, even  by  honourable  means,  what  is 
refused  to  him.  “Quo  modo,"  exclaims 
St  Bonaventura,  “ non  abhorrebo  mihi 
attribui,  quod  est  Dei  ? Quis  ergo  renuet 
se  odire,  et  ab  omnibus  conculcari  ?"J 
“ Would  to  God,”  cries  St  Jerome,  “that 
all  infidels  might  rise  up  at  once  against 
me ! I wish  that  the  whole  world  would 
unite  to  blame  my  conduct,  in  order  that 
I might  obtain  by  that  the  approbation  of 
Jesus  Christ  You  deceive  yourself  if  you 
think  that  a Christian  can  live  without 
persecution.  The  greatest  tliat  one  can 
suffer  is  not  to  have  any." 

“ Do  not  imitate  those,”  says  the  great 
St.  Anthony,  “ who  apply  themselves  to 
have  rest  in  this  world,  for  they  never 
make  a progress;  but  emulate  those  who 
wander  in  mountains  and  solitudes  for 
God,  in  order  that  virtue  from  on  high 
may  come  on  you.”§  The  children  of  tins 
beatitude,  therefore,  in  a particular  man- 
ner, might  be  distinguished  among  the 
blessed  poor  in  spirit : 

'*  Che  per  neente  avete 
Terra,  oro  c argento 

• Epiat  cxxxriii.  + Id.  clxv. 
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as  Brunette  Latin!  in  his  Tesoretto  says  ; 
for  their  hearts  were  detached  from  all 
earthly  possessions,  in  order  to  follow  Christ 
with  more  alacrity,  as  it  is  the  naked 
swimmer  who  passes  the  river  with  greatest 
ease ; so  that  5St.  Francis  among  his  reasons 
for  requiring  poverty  in  his  Order,  specifies 
their  obligation  to  preach  without  fear. 
“ They  knew,”  as  St.  Augustin  says,  “ that 
a man  cannot  always  remain  here,  cannot 
always  have  his  gold  and  silver,  cannot 
always  rejoice  even  in  this  light.  They 
had  learned  to  rejoice  in  that  light  which 
has  no  setting,  which  had  no  ycsteixlay 
nor  to-morrow,  and  thus  no  persecutor 
could  ever  deprive  them  of  the  treasure  on 
which  they  had  set  their  hearts.  They 
felt  themselves  to  be  strangers  upon  eartli, 
so  that  they  used  their  riches  as  a traveller 
in  a stable  uses  what  he  finds,  knowing 
that  it  is  not  his  own,  unless  for  tlie  time 
he  stops  there."*  There  was  in  them 
what  an  old  French  writer  styles  “couraige 
invincible,  contentement  certain,  asseur- 
ance  parfaicte,  desprisement  incroyable  de 
tout  ce  pourquoy  les  humains  tant  veiglent, 
courent,  travaillent,  navigent  et  battail- 
lent.”  Thus  Georges  d’Amboise,  the  cher- 
ished minister  of  Louis  XII.,  of  whom  the 
king  used  to  say,,  “let  George  do  whatever 
pleaseth  him,"  never  had  but  one  lx?nefice 
at  a time,  and  of  that  he  only  retained  a 
third  part  for  himself,  the  rest  being  for 
tho  churches  and  the  poor.  Thus,  to  cite 
another  instance  in  the  words  of  an  ancient 
writer,  “ was  the  virtuous  and  ghostly  mind 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  rid  from  all  eorrupt 
love  of  worldly  things,  and  fast  ,knit  only 
in  the  love  of  God  and  desire  of  heaven, 
as  becometh  a very  true  worshipper,  and  a 
faithful  servant  of  God."  “ Tell  me,”  said 
he  to  his  wife,  who  advised  him  to  avoid 
persecution,  “how  long  you  think  one 
might  live  to  eiyoy  diis  right-fair  house  of 
ours  ^ Perhaps  some  twenty  years.  Well 
now,  if  you  had  said  some  thousand,  nay 
some  hundred  years  even,  it  had  been 
somewhat ; and  yet  he  were  a very  bad  calcu- 
lator that  would  risk  the  losing  of  an  eter- 
nity for  some  hundred  or  thousand  years. 
But  what,  if  we  are  not  sure  of  enjoying 
our  possessions  a single  day  ? I hear  he 
said  again  that  my  Lord  Audley  reckoneth 
me  among  tlie  fools,  but  surely  among  those 
that  long  to  be  rulers,  God  and  my  con- 
science know,  that  no  man  can  reckon  me. 
But  whomsoever  my  Lord  mean  by  the 
fools  and  tho  wise,  I beseech  our  Lord  to 
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make  us  all  so  wise,  that  we  may,  ereiy 
mau,  rule  ourselves  wisely  in  this  time  of 
tears,  this  vale  of  miseries,  this  simple 
wretched  world,  that  when  we  shall  hence 
in  haste,  we  be  not  taken  as  sleepers,  nor 
be  shut  out  of  heaven  among  the  foolish 
virgins."  “ To  his  children  and  grand- 
children,” he  said,  " I have  been  brought  up 
at  Oxford,  at  an  inn  of  chancery,  at  Lin- 
coln’s-inn,  and  also  in  the  king's  court,  from 
the  lowest  degree  to  the  highest,  and  yet  I 
have  at  present  left  but  little  above  a hun- 
dred pounds  a year,  so  that  now  we  must 
fall  to  the  lowest  fare,  and  if  our  ability 
stretch  not  to  maintain  it,  then  may  we  with 
bag  and  wallets  go  a begging  together,  and 
hoping  for  charity,  sing  a salve  regina  at 
eveiy  man's  door,  and  so  still  keep  company 
and  be  merry  together.”  In  fact,  after  the 
resignation  of  his  office  of  chancellor,  he 
was  not  able  for  the  maintenance  of  himself 
and  family,  sufficiently  to  find  meal,  drink, 
fuel,  apparel,  and  such  other  necessaries, 
but  was  compelled  for  lack  of  other  fuel  in 
winter  before  he  went  to  bed,  to  cause  a 
bundle  of  fern  to  be  brought  into  his  chamber, 
and  with  the  blaze  thereof  to  warm  them, 
and  so  without  any  other  fire  to  go  to  their 
bed.  The  Catholic  mind  was  not  therefore 
that  which  Seneca  defends,  which  professes 
a contempt  for  riches,  and  is  never  ready  to 
relim|uisb  them ; which  proclaims  that  exile 
is  an  empty  word,  while  firmly  resolved  to 
grow  old  amidst  the  enjoyments  of  home, 
and  of  one’s  native  country.  “ N on  dcsino 
apiid  i.stos,  qui  nunc  dominantur,  ccenitare,” 
says  Cicero,  excusing  himself  to  Varro,  for 
complying  with  Cicsar.  “ Quid  faciam  ? 
tempori  serviendum  ost."*  This  was  what 
die  Greek  poet  termed  the  placing  one's 
self  always  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
vessel  when  the  other  is  under  water,  the 
art  of  all  heretics  and  schismatics  in  every 
age,  in  whom  the  nature  of  Theramones 
still  survives,  however  they  may  boast  of 
independence. 

TaOro  /Uy  irpAv  dvApdr  tari 
Novv  /jr^^vvov  cal  <f>pfyatt  xal 
llaXXa  WfpiimrXrVKfirov. 

MrroxvXwdctv  avr6y  del 
Ilpos  Tvy  €v  wpoTTowa  ntxoy, 

MdXXov  tj  ytypofiixtyrjy 
Ei’niv'  ffrrdjsu,  \afiAv6'  iy 
Sxfipa-t 

Thus  Sir  Thomas  More  was  condemned 
by  many  for  not  complying  with  the  king. 

• Ep.  Pam.  vii.  t Aristoph.  Ran.  636. 


The  Lord  Chancellor  Aiidlcy  marvelled 
that  he  should*  be  so  obstinate  in  his  own 
conceit,  in  that  every  body  took  the  oath, 
save  only  the  blind  bishop  and  he.  He 
said.  *^he  would  not  have  him  so  scrupiiloiis 
of  his  conscience.*’  Others  wrote  to  him,  < 
saying,  that  ^*one  of  the  highest  estates  uf 
the  realm,  and  a man  leumed  too,  ac>  ^ 
counteth  his  conscience  in  this  matter  for  a I 
right  simple  scruple ; and  he  saith  when 
Sir  Thomas  says  his  conscience  inoveih  Itim, 
all  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  and  almost  all 
otlier  men  too,  go  boldly  forth  with  the 
contrary,  and  none  stick  thereat,  save  only 
bimsull  and  one  other  man,  who  though  he 
be  right  good  or  very  learned,  yet  few  that 
love  him  give  him  the  counsel  against  all 
other  men  to  cleave  to  his  mind  alone.” 
Others  said,  *‘ho  ought  to  change  liis  own 
cunscietico  by  coiifumiing  it  to  the  con* 
science  of  so  many  others  ; and  that  since 
it  was  also  by  a law  made  by  the  parlia- 
ineril  commanded,  they  thought  that  he  was, 
upon  the  petil  of  his  sou),  bound  to  change 
and  reform  his  conscience,  and  conform  it 
to  other  men’s.”*  **Th«s,”  as  he  says, 
*‘some  might  act  through  favour,  and  some 
through  fear;  some  might  happen  to  frame 
themselves  a conscience,  and  think  that 
while  they  did  it  for  fear,  God  would  for- 
give it ; and  some  might  peradventure, 
think  that  they  would  repent  and  be  shriven, 
and  that  so  God  would  remit  their  sin  ; and 
some  might  be  of  the  mind  that  if  they  said 
one  thing,  and  thought  the  while  the  con- 
trary, Gc^  would  more  regard  their  heart 
than  their  tongue.” 

Alas ! how  many  have  adopted  this  wis- 
dom, when  the  flatteries  of  this  world  have 
choined  their  sense  I how  many  self-loving 
natures,  as  the  poet  says, 

*'  Prison'd  in  mists  and  errors,  cannot  sco 
The  way  abroad  that  leads  to  happiness 
Or  truth,  whose  beamy  hand  should  guide  us 
in  it. 

What  a poor  value  do  men  set  of  heaven! 

Heaven,  the  perfection  of  all  that  can 
Be  said  or  thought,  riches,  delight,  or  harmony, 
Health,  beauty,  and  all  these  nut  subject  to 
The  waste  of  time,  but  in  their  height  eternal. 

Lost  for  a pension,  or  poor  spot  of  earth, 

Favour  of  greatness,  or  an  hour's  faint  pleasure ; 

As  men  in  scorn  of  a true  flame  that's  near. 
Should  run  to  light  their  taper  at  a glowworm.”  f 

There  is  another  stale  of  peace  too,  against 
which  men  were  armed  by  Catholicism  : for 
there  is  a mode  of  reasoning  which  places 
men  too  high  above  all  thoughts  that  lead 

• Walter*!  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
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to  action,  when  they  discover,  as  Fonteuelle 
observes,  “ the  little  iinpoitance  of  all  human 
occupation,  eliciting,”  ns  he  says,  “ from 
nature  her  secret,  and  so  becoming  too  wise 
and  unwilling  to  act  more.”  There  is  then 
need  of  another  mode  of  reasoning  to  recall 
them  to  action,  and  that  can  be  furnished 
by  divine  faith  alone.  The  offices  of  the 
church  on  the  annual  commemoration  of 
the  martyrs,  sufficiently  indicated  the  per- 
petual obligation  of  the  faithful  to  cherish 
the  same  spirit  which  had  animated  them. 
Thus  she  prays,  in  allusion  to  the  martyr 
Prisca,  that  we  may  pro6t  by  the  example 
I of  such  faith  ; to  the  martyr  Canute,  that, 

! as  he  was  an  imitator  of  our  Lord's  passion, 
j so  we,  walking  in  bis  footsteps,  should  attain 
I eternal  joys  ; to  the  martyr  Agnes,  that  we 
j may  follow  the  example  of  her  whom  we 
! venerate ; to  the  martyr  Agatha,  that  we 
may  walk  according  to  her  example  to  God  ; 
to  the  martyr  Hermenegild,  that  we  may 
learn  from  his  example  to  despise  perish- 
able, and  follow  everlasting  things ; to  the 
martyrs  Tiburtius,  Valerian,  and  Maximus, 
that  wo  may  imitate  the  virtues  of  those 
whom  we  commemorate;  to  the  martyr 
Fidelis  of  Sigmaringa,  that  we  too  may  be 
found  faithful  unto  death ; to  the  martyr 
Venantius,  that  we  may  imitate  the  con- 
stancy of  his  faith  ; to  the  martyrs  Marcel- 
linus,  Peter,  and  Erasmus,  that  we  may  be 
kindled  by  the  examples  of  those  in  whose 
merits  we  rejoice;  to  the  martyrs  Cyriac, 
Largus,  and  Smaragdus,  that  we  may  imi- 
tate the  virtue  of  their  passion  ; to  the  mar- 
tyr Zephyrinus,  that  we  may  be  instructed 
by  his  example  ; to  the  martyr  Gorgonius, 
that  the  eternal  sweetness  may  encompass 
the  family  of  God,  which  in  his  martyr  feeds 
upon  the  good  odour  of  Christ;  to  the  mar- 
tyr Theda,  that  we  may  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample of  such  faith  ; to  the  martyr  Callislus, 
that  we  may  be  restored  to  the  love  of  God 
by  the  examples  of  his  saints ; to  the  martyr 
Caecilia,  that  we  may'  follow  her  footsteps ; 
to  the  martyr  St.  Denis,  that  we  may  learn, 
by  imitating  him,  to  fear  not  the  adversity 
of  the  world,  which  last  invocation  Joinville 
takes  care  to  mention,  was  one  of  those 
which  the  king  St.  Louis  repeated  devoutly 
at  his  death.  Now  that  these  prayers  were 
not  in  vain,  we  have  demonstration ; for 
throughout  the  history  of  the  middle  ages 
we  find  proof  that  the  spirit  of  martyrdom 
was  widely  diffused.  In  almost  each  page 
of  their  annals  we  find  traces  of  that  per- 
fect will,  " such  as  once  upon  the  bars  held 
Laurence  firm."  Men  never  doubted  that 
their  friends  were  ready  to  act  heroically, 


and  offer  themselves  to  death  for  a noble 
cause.  “ When  I heard  of  the  death  of  the 
blessed  martyr,”  says  Petrus  Cellensis,  ab- 
bot of  St.  Remy',  in  a letter  to  John  and 
Richard,  two  brothers,  who  were  monks  in 
Canterbury'  in  the  time  of  St.  Thomas,  “ I 
thought  at  first  that  my  John  and  Richard 
were  buried  with  him,  for  various  and  vague 
reports  left  us  in  suspense;  but  whatever 
has  happened  to  you  after  the  glorification 
of  the  holy  martyr,  has  no  doubt  tunied  to 
your  advantage  ; so  that  whether  you  have 
been  afflicted  with  him  or  comforted,  1 
doubt  not  but  that  all  has  been  received  in 
augmentation  of  your  faith ; for  I do  not 
suppose  you  to  be  of  so  little  faith  as  to  have 
any  fear  of  drinking  the  cup  of  the  Lord  in 
passion,  which  you  frequently  drink  in  the 
remembrance  of  Christ."*  Men  advised  1 
each  other  to  pray  for  this  spirit.  Thus  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  concludes  his  letter 
to  the  archbishop  of  York  with  these  woixls, 
“May  the  Most  High  lead  your  fraternity 
by  right  ways,  and  make  it  participate  with 
those  to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
piomiscd  in  the  Gospel.”f  “ May  God 
give  you  a right  heart,”  says  a legate  of 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  to  those  who  were 
shunning  persecution,  “and  induce  you  to 
make  more  account  of  Him  than  of  the  will 
of  man."J  That  martyrdom  was  even  an 
object  of  desire  to  innumerable  persons,  we 
find,  likewise,  proof. 

The  Legate  Pierre  de  Castelnau,  who 
used  often  to  say,  that  religion  would  never 
revive  in  Languedoc  until  that  country  had 
been  moistened  with  a martyr’s  blood,  used 
ardently  to  pray  to  God,  that  he  might  him- 
self be  the  victim.  His  prayers  were  heard. 
“May  God  pardon  you  I as  for  me,  I par- 
don you,”  were  his  last  words  addressed  to 
the  two  assassins.  St.  Radegonde,  while 
receiving  her  education  in  one  of  the  palaces 
of  N eustria,  used  often  to  say  to  her  young 
companions,  that  she  desired  mariydom.| 

St.  Peter  martyr  never  offered  on  the  altar 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  without  feeling  a 
fresh  desire  to  shed  his  own.  The  desire, 
in  his  instance,  indeed,  was  fulfilled ; but 
of  course,  in  general,  circumstances  did  not 
allow  of  its  literal  accomplishment.  Still 
as  Sulpicius  Severus  says  of  St.  Martin,  all 
these  men  “are  to  be  cotmted  among  the 
martyrs  who  washed  their  stoles  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb ; for  although  the  times  did 
not  permit  them  to  gain  martyrdom,  yet, 

• Lib.  V.  14.  + S.  Thom.  Ep.  cclxxix. 
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in  desire  and  glory,  they  had  the  crown. 
Had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  Nero  and 
Decian,  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  would 
hare  mounted  the  pile ; and  though  not 
called  to  shed  their  blood,  yet,  through  faith, 
they  suffered  a passion,  the  opprobrium  of  the 
envious,  and  the  persecutions  of  the  wicked."* 
“ Now,  since  there  is  no  persecution,”  says 
an  Italian  writer  who  lived  under  Cosmo 
de  Mcdicis,  " there  is  no  opportunity  left  of 
martyrdom  ; but  if  at  present  any  force  of 
the  enemies  of  Christ  should  prevail,  with- 
out other  mode  of  escape,  saving  faith,  I 
think,  indubitably,  that  the  number  would 
be  immense  of  those  who  would  suffer  for  it 
death  and  all  possible  tortures ; for  who 
knows  not  that  even  pirates,  so  far  from 
being  just  men,  when  taken  by  the  infidels, 
prefer  death  to  denying  Christ ; and  if  in 
men  of  this  kind  there  be  found  such  con- 
stancy, what  testimonies  think  you  would 
be  furnished  by  men  of  virtue  and  inno- 
cence ?”■(■  When  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
wished  to  express  the  consolations  he  had 
derived  from  God,  his  words  were,  that,  if 
the  sacred  Scriptures  had  not  existed,  yet, 
in  consequence  of  what  had  been  revealed 
to  him  at  Manresa,  he  was  prepared  to  die 
for  the  faith.  ”0  truly  blessed  man,"  cries 
St.  Bonaventura,  alluding  to  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  “ who  though  his  flesh  was  not  tom 
with  the  iron  of  the  tyrant,  yet  lust  not  the 
resemblance  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  O 
truly  blessed,  who  without  falling  by  the 
sword  of  the  persecutor,  gained  no  less  the 
palm  of  martyrdom."  ^ the  antiphon  of 
the  Benedictus  in  the  office  of  St.  Francis 
begins  with  “O  martyr  desiderio  Francisce," 
and  in  the  I.itanee  of  the  friars  the  same 
expression  is  used.  In  the  first  noctura  of 
the  oflica  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  they 
sing,  " Fervet  ad  martyrium,  dum  rex  tarrae 
smvit;  sed  hoc  desiderium  suum  non  im- 
plevit,  de  quo  rex  regnantium  aliiid  decrc- 
vit."  To  him  also  they  apply  the  words 
"martyr  desiderio,"  and  in  the  hymn  com- 
memorating his  joys  they  sing, 

" Gaude  quod  martyrium 
Tanto  ardore  flagitasti, 

Et  rcgulam  tuam  mutasti 
Ut  ires  ad  suppUcium.” 

But  much  remains  to  be  observed  with  re- 
gard to  Catholic  manners  during  these  ages, 
in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  martyrdom ; for 
besides  the  cause  and  the  desire,  it  was  the 

• Sulp.  Sot.  Epist. 

f Boned.  Accolti  Aretini  de  prestantia  virorum 
sue  «vL — Ap.  Thes.  Antiq.  vi. 


disposition  of  mind  also  which  then  pro- 
claimed the  martyr.  In  the  first  |>lace, 
there  was  a reliance  on  things  not  seen,  on 
the  great  truths  of  the  eternal  world.  Hence 
there  was  much  in  men  that  lay  hid,  like 
roots,  and  forces  working  under  ground. 
Catholics  were  to  confess  God  rather  like 
the  holy  innocents,  “ non  loquendo  sed 
moriendo;’’  that  is,  as  the  Church  in  her 
collect  for  the  day  intimates,  to  confess  the 
faith  which  is  on  the  tongue,  by  those  man- 
ners which  almost  ensure  persecution.  The 
spirit  of  the  great  mass  of  the  faithful,  in 
all  ages  of  the  Church,  was  that  ascribed  by 
St.  Cyprian  to  his  contemporaries,  “ sciebant 
mori,  non  sciebant  disputare."  "Speech  is 
great,  but  silence  is  greater."  Death,  judg- 
ment, and  eternity,  not  the  world's  favour 
or  men's  opinion,  lay  in  the  background  of 
whatsoever  men  did  in  opposition  to  others. 
Asa  late  writer  observes,  " Their  souls, 
homeless  on  earth,  made  their  home  in  the 
other  world,  like  Dante  saying  to  himself, 
Florence  thou  mayest  never  see  ; but  bell, 
or  purgatory,  or  heaven  thou  shalt  surely 
see."* 

Hence  they  sought  not  that  their  voice 
should  be  heard  on  earth,  but  as  Alie  Church 
says  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Laurence,  that  place 
should  be  given  to  it  in  heaven.  " Oratio 
men  mmido  est they  repeated  after  her, 
“ et  ideo  peto,  ut  detur  locus  voci  mem  in 
coelo:  quia  ibi  est  judex  metis,  et  conscius 
meus  in  excelsis : ascendat  ad  Duminum 
deprecatio  moa.'’f 

Again,  when  men  suffered  thus  for  justice, 
there  was  to  be  a voluntary  sacrifice,  which 
alone  pleases  God,  as  a correspondent  of 
St.  Thomas  observes,  not  a mere  compro- 
mise with  necessity.  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
preaching  on  the  festival  of  Saints  Nereiis 
and  Achilles,  Domitilla,  and  Pancras,  says, 
“ These  saints,  before  whose  tomb  we  are 
assembled,  despised  the  world,  and  trampled 
it  under  their  feet,  when  peace,  plenty, 
riches,  and  health  gave  it  charms."  Such 
were  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Further,  there  was  no  va|>ouring  affecta- 
tion of  independence  and  defiance  of  death 
along  with  secret  provision  for  security. 
Here  was  a great  contrast  to  the  mind  of 
those  who  rose  up  against  truth  in  the  latter 
years.  Luther  used  often  to  declare,  that 
he  stood  alone,  and  that  he  would  descend 
to  martyrdom  from  his  Sinai  and  his  Sion, 
though  he  remained  quietly  in  bis  fortress. 

• Carljle. 
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1 "When  he  said  that,"  obsen’es  a French 
philosopher,  “ so  far  from  being  alone,  he 
was  behind  the  dukes  of  Mecklenbourg  and 
Brunswick,  beliind  the  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  behind  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  ; he  had  before 
him  the  lire  kindled  by  bimself,  a barri- 
cade of  flames  across  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  reach  him."*  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  manners  in 
subsequent  times,  need  not  be  told  that 
within  the  camp  of  enemies  to  Rome  it  was 
diflicult  to  find  the  union  of  meekness, 
patience,  and  resolution.  Their  great  men 
were  generally  all  fighters  and  wranglers, 
lauded  even  still  chiefly  for  their  valour, 
fur  their  having  had  “ the  bravest  hearts  in 
the  world."  Thus  Richter  says  of  Luther — 
“ His  words  are  half  battles:"  and  another 
says,  “ The  essential  quality  of  him  was 
that  he  could  fight  and  conquer ; that  he  was 
a right  piece  of  human  valour and  valiant 
ho  was  assuredly,  if  we  understand  by  it 
what  our  fathers  in  their  old  books  style, 
" wricked  courage."  Whereas  the  spirit  of 
the  ages  of  faith  was  that  which  the  Venerable 
Bede  ascribes  to  the  persecuted  Church,  in 
the  lesson ' read  at  All  Saints ; which  is 
strengthened,  he  says,  more  and  more,  “ non 
resistendo,  sed  ]>erferendo  for  all  through 
these  ages  we  find  verified,  within  certaiti 
limits,  what  Sl  Augustin  says,  that  the 
city  of  Christ  on  earth  in  its  pilgrimage 
does  not  contend  against  its  impious  perse- 
cutors for  temporal  safety, but  rather  declines 
to  combat,  that  it  may  obtaiu  eternal.  Its 
members  are  bound,  imprisoned,  slain,  tor- 
tured, burnt,  turn,  slaughteied,  and  multi- 
plied. It  is  not  for  them  to  fight  for  safety, 
but  to  despise  safety  for  the  Saviour.f 
" Patientia  Domini  in  Malcho  vulncrata  ckt," 
says  Tertullian,  " itaque  et  gladii  opera 
malcdixit  in  posterum."  Such  was  the  old 
observation ; and  here  in  consequence  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast 
; between  Catholic  manners  and  those  adopted 
by  the  founders  and  followers  of  the  modern 
religions  who  rejected  it,  and  yet  professed 
1 to  sillier  as  martyrs  for  the  cause  of  God. 

Many  of  these,  like  the  ministers  of  the 
[ V'aitdois,  were  avowed  warriors,  boasting  oven 
1 of  their  titles  of  captains  and  pastors,  ns 
1 when  Lcger,  captain  and  pastor,  wrote  an 
eloquent  history  of  the  sullerings  of  his 
parly,  and  Amaud,  colonel  and  pastor,  the 
narrative  entitled  “The  Glorious  Entry,"  in 
i which  he  called  upon  his  party  to  massacre 
1 

j “ Clialeaiibriand. 
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their  enemies.  They  were,  no  doubt,  brave 
men,  and,  in  the  world's  acceptation,  heroes ; j 
but  assuredly  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  a resem- 
blauco  in  them  to  those  who  directed  their 
lives  by  the  rule  of  this  eighth  beatitude. 

In  Protestantism  every  where  there  was 
bravery  enough,  fierce  fighting  in  abundance ; 
but  not  braver  or  fiercer  than  that  of  the 
old  Scandinavian  ancestors  ol  its  abettors, 
whose  exploits  were  not  exactly  a fitting 
preparation  for  the  Gospel.  Those  who 
witnessed  its  first  outbreak,  did  not  overlook  i 
this  difference.  " Compare  Catholic  recti-  j 
sants  with  the  recusant  Huguenots  of  France, 
who  are  brethren  with  ours  in  England," 
says  the  author  of  Jernsalem  and  Babel;  j 
“you  would  think  our  Catholic  gentlemen  !j 
here  to  be  all  priests  in  res])cct  of  their  [ 
sober,  humble,  and  Christian  carriage  of  | 
themselves,  w hensoever  they  fall  under  qnes-  I 
tion  for  religion  ; their  very  ministers  there  | 
you  would  take  to  be  all  swordsmen,  captains,  | 
sons  of  -Mars,  so  much  fury  and  rage  breathes 
out  in  eveiy  word  or  action  of  theirs  which 
relates  to  the  public.  Catholics  here  are 
persons,  of  all  others,  most  unwilling  to 
offend.  Recusants  there  most  unwilling  to 
obc}'.  These  defend  their  religion  with 
their  swords,  and  by  lesistance  of  the  civil 
magistrate  : ours  only  with  the  pen  and  with 
their  prayers.  Ours  endure,  and  a Scio  j 
Cui  credidi,  with  St.  Paul,  is  all  their  com-  1 
fort.  These  endure  noihiug,  will  trust  no- 
body with  their  cause  but  themselves,  and  ‘ 
their  cautionary  towns ; they  have  their 
Bezas,  their  Marloiates,  Chamiers,  and  : 
other  firebrands,  swanning  thick  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  ready  to  incense  and  set 
on  fire  the  distempered  multitude  against 
their  lawful  governors.  They  have  their  : 
Montaubans,  their  Rochelles,  Saumurs, 
Monlpelliers,  places  of  refuge  and  retreat, 
strong  and  well-fortified  to  shelter  them- 
.sclves  when  they  cannot  make  good  their 
designs  in  the  field.  Catholics  here  have  . 
none  of  all  those.  They  have  no  preachers 
but  preachers  of  penance  and  mortification  ; i 
they  have  no  sermons  at  any  time  but  such  i 
as  teach  them  obedience,  patience,  resigna-  1 
tion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  be  willing  to 
suffer  what-soever  the  will  of  God  is ; they  , 
have  no  places  of  security  but  their  own 
unarmed  houses,  which,  if  they  change,  it  , 
is  always  fur  the  fleet.  Gatehouse,  Newgate,  i 
or  some  other  prison  and  place  of  restraint.  I 
See  them  under  the  persecutions  of  Edward  i 
and  Elizabeth,  giving  an  example  of  the  : 
patience  of  true  Israelites.  The  arms  they  1 
took  up  were  not  Zuinglius's  sword  nor  ' 
Beza's  pistols,  but  the  ancient  and  most  1 
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proper  anus  of  true  Chrijtians,  prayers  and 
(ears,  submission,  resignation,  patience  under 
the  rod  of  God  and  of  a tricked  king.'  * 
"As  for  the  English  Catholic  clergy,"  says 
Cardinal  Allen,  "all  they  hare  done  has 
been  done  only  by  the  power  of  priesthood, 
in  a spiritual,  silent,  and  peaceable  manner, 
not  with  riots,  tiimult.s,  or  warlike  concourse. 
They  hare  done  it,  as  the  apostles  and  other 
holy  men  did  in  the  primitive  Church,  by 
travels,  watchings,  fastings,  perils  at  the 
ports,  jtcrils  on  the  sea,  perils  on  the  land, 
perils  of  o|)en  enemies,  perils  of  false  breth- 
ren, fears  of  the  laws,  fears  of  hurling  their 
friends,  fears  of  scandalizing  (ho  weak,  by 
contumelies,  disgraces,  poverty,  prisonments, 
fetters,  dungeons,  racks,  dealhs."f 
. Let  us  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  ages  of 
II  faith  respecting  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
such  manners.  " Patience  by  beatitude,” 
says  St.  Bemardinc  of  Sienna,  "is  more 
excellent  than  by  moral  virtue.’'^  He  al- 
ludes to  (he  grace  which  enabled  men  to 
suffer  for  justice  in  the  true  spirit  of  this 
eighth  circle  of  the  happy  life — to  that  di- 
vine patience  proposed  to  the  imitation  of 
the  faithful  by  the  Church  iir  her  collect  for 
Palm  Sunday  ; the  presence  of  which,  as 
Drexelius  observes,  is  synonymous  with  the 
presence  of  God,§  and  of  which  every  his- 
tory of  the  middle  ages  contains  such  won- 
derful examples.  The  rule  was  universal, 
to  the  observance  of  which  each  instance  is 
ascribed,  as  where  wo  read  of  Everacle, 
bishop  of  Liege,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Otho;  that  this  learned  man  endured  many 
l>ersecutions,  but  conquered  by  patience, 
rendering  to  no  one  evil  for  evil.||  "With- 
out patience,"  said  Tertullian,  " no  one  can 
gain  beatitude,  no  one  can  be  poor  in  spirit, 
or  meek,  no  one  can  munm  as  (ho  blessed, 
or  suffer  persecution  for  justice.  Nun  licet 
nobis  una  die  sine  patienlia  uianere.” 

"As  patience  is  in  God,  so  impatience 
reigns  in  his  adversary  arid  our  adversary, 
whence  it  appears  how  especially  it  is  con- 
trary to  faith.  Man  fell  by  impatience; 
and  to  say  all  in  one  word,  every  sin  is  to 
bo  ascribed  to  impatience.  Malum  impa- 
tientia  est  boni.  Formerly  the  rule  was 
eye  for  eye ; for  patience  was  not  yet  on 
earth,  because  faith  was  not.  But  when  the 
Lord  and  master  of  patience  had  come,  it 
was  not  lawful  even  to  use  the  tongue, 

* Jerusalem  and  Babel. 
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insomuch  that  one  could  not  say,  ‘ Thon 
fool,’  without  danger  of  the  judgment. 

" Patience,”  says  St.  Cyprian,  " is  (hat 
which  commends  ns  to  God.  It  is  this 
which  restrains  anger,  bridles  the  tongue, 
I governs  the  mind,  represses  violence,  teaches 
I men  to  be  mild  against  itijnries  and  insults, 
and  ready  to  forgive  enemies  ; it  is  patience 
which  firmly  guards  the  foundations  of  our 
faith.  This  patience  the  philosophers  also 
professed  to  follow.  Theirs  was  a false 
patience,  as  well  as  a false  wisdom ; for 
how  could  ho  be  either  wise  or  patient  who 
knew  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  patience 
of  God.”j- 

Cervantes,  describing  the  habits  of  a 
notnadic  tribe,  says  that  those  who  compose 
it  can  be  martyrs,  though  never  confessors ; 
but  he  forgot  the  distinction  which  made 
patience  and  discipline  not  more  needful  for 
those  who  sought  the  white  than  for  the 
claimants  of  the  ])urplc  crtiwn.  In  the 
Catholic  mind,  with  all  its  heroism,  there 
was  found  that  temperance  of  judgment 
which  belongs  to  men  accustomed  to  meet 
with  resistance  ; while  in  that  which  rejected 
the  holy  discipline,  there  was  petulance  and 
defiance,  as  when  a rivulet  rushes  with 
noise  into  the  sea,  and  bubbles  on  madly, 
though  sure  the  next  moment  to  have  its 
noisy  little  wave  recoil  before  the  unruffled 
ocean,  which  heeds  not  its  entry. 

St,  Bonaventura,  indeed,  says  exprcs.sly 
that  patience  is  the  eighth  and  last  beatitude. 
" The  shield  of  patience,"  saith  he,  “ought 
to  he  triangular:  in  the  lower  angle  ought 
to  he  the  fear  of  divine  punishment ; in  the 
right-hand  angle  the  love  of  one's  neighbour, 
and  in  the  left  the  Passion  of  Christ  !"I 
Such  is  the  blazon  of  those  who  suffered 
persecution  for  justice  during  the  middle 
ages.  Hence  we  find  that  men  who  showed 
the  most  undaunted  resolution  were  pre- 
cisely those  who  were  the  most  gentle  and 
pacific  ; men  like  those  of  whom  St.  Hilary 
of  Arles  said,  “Nunquam  in  ore  nisi  pax, 
nisi  castitas,  nisi  pietas,  nisi  caritas who 
seemed  to  have  ever  in  their  ears  the  admo- 
nition of  the  great  St.  Anthony  : “ Cura  ut 
omnes  homines  te  bcnedicant — " M_v  son, 
be  meek,  long-snffering,  patient,  and  a 
lover  of  men  ;"§  who  evinced  in  all  their 
words  and  actions  that  amiable  suavity 
which  could  often  disarm  the  most  hostile 
prejudice ; for  eveiy  indication  of  a subtle 
ambition  was  alien  to  the  blessed  state  of 

• De  Patientia. 
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sufferers  for  justice,  who  knew  well  that  as 
the  ancient  moralist  observed,  Satis  ipsum 
nomen  philosophiee,  etiam  si  modeste  trac- 
tetnr,  inridiosum  est."*  WTiat  we  shall 
witness  therefore  in  the  succeeding  pages 
will  be  a supernatural  heroism,  resistance, 
not  from  a coarse  disobedient  obstinacy  of 
disposition,  but  from  that  sense  of  duty  in 
a mildly  understanding  heart,  of  which 
every  expression  is  soft  and  great,  and  which 
requires  always  loyal  submission  to  legiti- 
mate authority.  " It  will  be  the  fortitude, 
which,"  as  Albertus  Magnus  distinguishes, 
“ is  of  hope  without  presumption  ; not  the 
blind  fortitude,  which  is  of  ignorance  from 
the  absence  of  thought ; not  the  fortitude 
of  fury,  as  of  animals  or  of  furious  men,"-t- 
liko  those  of  old  who  thought  it  a shame 
and  misery  not  to  die  in  battle ; but  that 
learned  in  the  confessional,  where  that  grain 
of  seed  is  sown,  which  so  multiplies  in  the 
martyrs,  as  St,  Augustin  says : " for  that 
grain,”  he  adds,  “is  contempt  of  the  world;" 
of  which  Su  Anselm,  in  later  ages,  sings, — 

“ Mens  tua  terrenis  non  hwreat  alque  caducis  ; 
Labitur  et  transit  quicquid  in  orbe  vidcs. 

Vita  quid  cst  pnesens  ? tentatio,  pugna  molests : 
Hie  acics  semper,  semper  et  hostis  adost.’'j 

That  grain  is  the  love  of  God,  by  which 
spirits  have  been  sometimes  suddenly  trans- 
formed ; as  when  donna  Sancha  Carilla, 
daughter  of  doii  Louis  Fernandez  of  Cor- 
j dova,  seigneur  of  Giiadalcazar,  being  on 
I the  point  of  going  to  court  as  lady  of  honour 
to  the  queen,  went  previously  to  confession 
to  St.John  of  Avila,  and  on  her  return  from 
church  found  all  changed  within  her ; so 
that,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  court,  she 
resolved  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  The  resolution  imbibed  was  there- 
fore not  that  of  men,  in  whom  any  thing  of 
I the  savage  enters  ; men  whose  physical 
energy  alone  might  explain  their  constancy 
I in  resistaticc ; but  it  was  the  finnness  of 
I the  placid  and  serene,  the  sacrifice  often  of 
the  weak,  and  delicate,  and  faint-hearted, 
whose  normal  disposition  was  to  yield  and 
to  acquiesce ; who  were  sustained  by  no 
passion  or  animal  excitement;  for  they  were 
impressed  with  a conviction  of  what  St. 
John  Climacus  says,  "Tutnm  non  est  cum 
passione  aliqua  theologiam  attingere  ;"§  and 
I of  men,  so  bumble,  so  humiliated  in  their 
I own  esteem,  that  they  feared  even  to  aspire 
I at  mart^-rdom  lest  it  was  a prize  too  great 

• Scncca,  Epist.  v. 
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for  them.  When  the  Manichceans  vowed  ] 
with  loud  cries  to  shod  his  blood,  St.  Oomi-  i 
nick,  presenting  his  breast  to  them,  said,  | 
" No,  no,  I am  not  worthy  of  martyrdom  ; I 
I hare  not  merited  that  death."  | 

" It  was  said  unto  me,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
More,  “ that  if  I bad  as  lief  be  out  of  the 
world  as  in  it,  why  did  I not  before  speak 
plain  out  against  the  statute  ? It  appeared 
well  I was  not  content  to  die,  though  I said 
so.  Whereto  I answered,  as  the  truth  is, 
that  I have  not  been  a man  of  such  holy 
living,  as  I might  be  bold  to  offer  myself  to 
death,  lest  God  for  my  presumption  might 
suffer  me  to  fall ; and,  therefore,  I put  not 
myself  forward,  but  drew  back.  And  albeit 
I wot  well  my  lewdness  hath  been  such, 
that  I know  myself  well  worthy  that  God 
should  let  me  slip : yet  can  I not  but  trust 
in  his  merciful  goodness,  that  as  his  grace 
hath  strengthened  me  hitherto,  and  made  . 
me  content  in  my  heart  to  lose  goods,  lands, 
and  life  too,  rather  than  to  swear  against  my  \ 
conscience,  so  He  will  continue  to  give  me  ; 
strength  ; and  if  He  suffers  me  to  play  St.  | 
Peter,  who  began  to  sink  through  fear,  I 
trust  He  will  hold  me  up.  Yea,  and  if  He 
suffer  me  to  swear  and  forswear  Him  too, 
(which  our  Lord  of  his  tender  passion  keep 
me  from,  and  let  me  lose  if  it  so  fall,  and 
never  win  thereby  ! ) yet  after  shall  I trust 
that  His  goodness  will  cast  upon  me  a ten- 
der and  piteous  eye,  as  He  did  upon  the 
fallen  Apostle,  and  make  me  stand  up  again 
and  confess  the  truth  of  my  conscience 
afresh,  and  abide  the  shame  and  the  harm  of 
my  fault  here.”  Thus  did  he  exemplify  the 
words  of  St.  Augustin,  that  "all  fortitude  is 
in  humility,  because  all  pride  is  fragile, — 
in  humilitate  est  tota  fortitndo."  “There- 
fore," adds  the  holy  doctor,  " fear  not  the 
proud."*  Again,  “love,  the  cause  of  all 
crimes,"  as  St.  A ugustin  says,  "being  directed 
with  the  same  impulse  which  moved  some 
to  the  world,  moved  others  to  the  Creator  ' 
of  the  world,-f-  so  as  to  make  them  willing 
to  leave  all  for  His  sake.  Lore  was  their 
master  to  lead  them  on  the  way  to  heaven.” 
“If  any  one,"  says  St.  Thomas,  "exercise 
an  act  of  fortitude  for  the  sake  of  the  love  of 
God,  that  act  is  materially  one  of  fortitude, 
but  formally  it  is  an  act  of  charity.”J  Now, 
as  St.  Augustin  says,  “He  who  wishes  to 
understand  the  force  of  this  city  should 
understand  the  force  of  charity ; that  is, 
the  force  which  no  one  conquers.  No  floods 
ofohis  world,  no  rivers  of  temptation,  can 
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extinguish  this  fire ; for  love  is  strong  as 
death;  and  as  death  cannot  be  resisted  when 
it  comes  by  any  arts  or  medicines,  since  you 
are  bom  mortal,  so  against  the  violence  of 
charity  the  world  can  do  nothing.  With 
this  charity  the  martvTS  were  enkindled, 
when  they  were  led  by  the  love  of  Christ 
and  of  truth  to  their  passion."*  " Why  do 
some,"  he  asks,  “wither away  in  persecution, 
who  had  received  the  word  with  joy  ? Be- 
cause they  have  no  deep  mot.  What  is  that 
root?  Charity."t 

Of  this  remark  a memorable  illustration 
had  been  furnished  in  the  third  century : — 
Sapricius,  the  priest  of  Antioch,  had  refused 
to  be  reconciled  to  Nicepborus  the  layman, 
though  the  latter  had  implored  forgiveness 
for  Christ’s  sake.  Afterwards,  as  be  was 
led  to  martjTdom  under  the  persecution  of 
I Valerian  and  Gallien,  on  being  again  im- 
I pinred  by  him  to  forgive  him,  he  refused  so 
much  as  to  look  at  him;  suddenly,  when 
airived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  de- 
• dared  himself  ready  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  so  lost  the  victory  which  was  then 
I eagerly  sought  for  by  Nicephoros,  who  was 
immediately  put  to  death  for  declaring  him- 
self a Christian,  and  who  thus  received  the 
three  immortal  crowns  of  faith,  humility, 
and  charity,  of  which  Sapricius  had  made 
himself  unworthy. 

That  divine  love  was  the  strength  of  mai- 
I tyrs  appeared  also  on  a most  affecting  occa- 
sion in  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  After 
he  had  taken  leave  of  his  wife  and  children 
at  the  garden-gate  of  his  house  at  Chelsea, 
on  the  river's  bank,  and  entered  the  boat 
with  his  son-in-law  Roper,  to  proceed  to 
Westminster,  to  attend  the  summons  which 
he  had  received,  his  countenance  bespoke  a 
heavy  heart,  and  for  some  time  he  sat 
, wrapped  in  silent  thought.  It  was  evident 
I that  the  internal  conflict  was  strong ; but, 

I at  last,  his  mind  being  lightened  and  relieved 
by  those  high  principles  to  which,  with  him, 
eveiy  low  consideration  yielded,  he  pressed 
I Roper's  arm,  and  said  to  him  in  a significant 
I whisper,  " Son  Roper,  I thank  our  Lord, 
i the  field  is  won  !”  " What  he  meant  there- 
by,” continues  Roper,  “ I knew  not  at  the 
I time ; but,  being  loth  to  appear  ignorant,  I 
answered,  ‘Sir,  I am  very  glad  thereof.' 
But,  as  I conjectured,  it  was  the  love  he 
had  to  God  which  wrought  in  him  so  efifec- 
tually  us  to  conquer  all  his  animal  affections." 

Catholics,  in  sufferitig  persecution,  were 
to  imitate  what  they  worshipped,  as  the 
Church  prays  in  her  collect  on  the  day  of 

• In  Ps.  xlvii.  t In  P»-  *c. 
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St.  Stephen ; they  were  consequently  “ to 
love  their  enemies,  after  the  example  of  him 
who  knew  bow  to  pray  for  his  persecutors.” 
The  letter  of  St.  Leger,  to  announce  the 
prospect  of  his  martyrdom,  to  Sigrado,  his 
mother,  who  was  a nun  in  the  abbey  of  our 
Lady  at  Soissons,  is  still  extant.  After 
speaking  of  bis  desire  to  suffer,  fearing  lest 
she  should  give  way  to  any  sentiment  of 
hatred  against  his  persecutors,  he  reminds 
her  of  the  necessity  of  our  following  the 
example  of  Christ  in  forgiving  them  and 
praying  for  them.  Such  were  invariably 
the  dispositions  of  those  martyrs  of  the 
middle  ages.  Thus,  among  the  reflections 
written  in  the  tower  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
we  read, — “ Bear  no  malice  nor  ill-will  to 
any  man  living ; for  either  the  man  is  good 
or  naught ; if  he  be  good,  and  I bate  him, 
then  am  1 naught ; if  he  be  naught,  either 
he  shall  amend,  and  die  good  and  go  to 
God  ; or  abide  naught,  and  die  naught,  and 
so  be  lost.  If  be  be  saved,  he  shall  not 
fail,  if  I be  saved  too,  as  I trust  to  be,  to 
love  me  heartily,  and  I shall  then  love  him 
likewise.  And  why  then  should  1 now  hate 
one  who  is  to  love  me  for  evermore  ? On 
the  other  side,  if  he  shall  continue  naught, 
and  be  lost,  that  is  so  terrible  and  eternal  a 
sorrow  to  him,  that  I should  think  myself  a 
cniel  wretch,  if  I did  not  now  rather  pity 
his  pain  than  malign  his  person.” 

In  the  mystery  of  the  Passion  lay  the 
secret  of  all  this  strength,  as  the  old  archi- 
tect, Ervin  von  Steinbach,  intimates  in  the 
sculpture  on  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  of 
Strasbourg,  where  the  church  is  represented 
by  a woman  holding  in  one  hand  a chalice 
full  of  hosts,  and  in  the  other  a cross,  with 
these  words  inscribed  over  her : " The  blood 
of  Christ  enables  me  to  triumph.”*  " For 
what  Christian,"  says  Louis  of  Blois,  "will 
not  feel  himself  full  of  courage  to  support 
patiently  outrages  and  injuries,  if  he  con- 
sider with  attention  how  our  Lord  Jesus 
has  supported  with  sweetness,  with  humility, 
with  patience,  the  unheard-of  bitterness  and 
pains  of  his  passion  ? He  heard  himself 
treated  as  a demoniac  and  a seducer ; be 
was  seized  by  impious  men  and  sinners ; he 
saw  himself  loaded  with  chains,  led  away, 
accused,  struck,  mocked,  despised,  torn  with 
stripes,  crowned  with  thorns,  presented  with 
gall  and  vinegar,  fastened  to  a cross  with 
great  nails,  assailed  with  all  kinds  of  blas- 
phemy ; and  during  these  horrible  scenes 
he  preserved  all  the  calm  of  an  unalterable 
patience.  This  innocent  Lamb  opened  not 

* Audio,  Hist,  de  Calvin.  1. 
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)iis  mouth,  excepting  that  from  the  height 
of  tb«  fatal  iustrument  he  prayed  his  father 
for  his  persecutors.  Woe  to  us  if  we  ever 
lose  sight  of  these  nqjjle  and  fine  examples 
which  our  dixine  Kedeemer  has  left  us  !”* 

“ You  know,"  says  St.  Bernard,  “ that  I 
speak  often  of  tlie  passion  of  Christ,  and 
God  knows  that  I carry  it  in  my  heart. 
My  highest  philosophy  is  to  know  Jesus 
and  him  crucified.  As  long  as  1 lixe  I 
shall  have  in  mind  the  outrages  and  buffets, 
the  derisions,  the  nails,  and  all  the  griefs 
which  he  endured,  in  order  that  I may 
haxe  courage  to  walk  in  his  footsteps  and 
resemble  Him.”t 

“As  sharp  xvine,”  says  St.  Bonaventura, 

“ Is’comes  pleasant  if  it  is  jxoured  through 
aromatics,  so  the  tribulations  of  the  world 
grow  sweet,  if  they  pass  through  the 
memory  of  the  passion  of  Jesus. "J 

In  the  prose  of  the  office  of  St.  Francis, 
his  desire  of  martyrdom  is  represented  as 
the  result  of  compassion  for  the  sufferings 
of  our  Lord, 

“ Jesu  passo  coropatiens 
Expnnit  cruccni  sitiens 
Se  jenti  pagauorum.’’ 

"Let  not,  therefore,” says  St.  Basil,  “the 
calumny  of  lies  terrify  you,  nor  the  threats 
of  the  powerful  disturb  you.  nor  tlie  laughter 
and  insult  of  your  familiar  acquaintances 
afflict  you,  nor  the  condemnation  of  men 
cast  you  down,  of  men  who  apply  them- 
selxos  to  deceit,  in  pretending  to  give  you 
counsel ; against  all  these  let  right  reason 
contend,  ctdlingto  aid  as  a protector  in  the 
war,  our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ, 
for  whose  sake  to  be  afiSicted  is  sweet,  and 
to  die  is  gain.”§  “ In  die  tribnlationis 
mea;  Deum  exquisivi.  In  the  day  of  your 
tribulations,"  asks  8t.  Augustin,  “ what  do 
you  seek  ? If  it  be  imprisonment  which 
causes  tribulation,  you  seek  deliverance 
from  prison ; if  it  be  a fever,  you  seek  hcoltli ; 
if  it  be  hunger,  you  seek  abundance  ; if  it 
be  losses,  you  seek  gain  ; if  it  be  a,joumcy, 
you  seek  to  return  to  the  home  of  your 
flesh.  Do  you  wish  to  be  victorious  in 
your  tribulation  ? seek  God,  not  sometliing 
else  by  God,  but  by  tribulation,  God."|| 

“ Domine,  pati  et  contemni  pro  te !"  ] 
Such  was  the  recompense  that  St.  John  i 
of  the  Cross  desired,  when  he  replied  to  ; 

* B.  Louis  do  Blois,  Instruct,  de  Vit  Christisn. 
Appendix. 
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the  unearthly  voice  which  addressed  him  in 
the  monastery  of  Segovia.  Hence  we  read 
of  many  holy  persons,  that  like  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  while  governing  her  convent  of 
Alaubeuge,  they  received  not  indeed  as 
gloiy,  according  to  the  boast  of  the  philo- 
sopher, but  us  a gift  of  God,  the  columnic-s 
which  sought  to  blacken  their  reputation. 
“ O what  a brave  armour  is  an  innocent 
soul ! How  like  a rock  it  bids  defiance  to 
a storm,  against  whose  ribs  tlie  insolent 
waves  but  da-sh  themselves  in  pieces,  and 
fall  and  hide  their  heads  in  passionate 
foam  !"*  The  saints  of  God  feared  not 
the  stripes  of  the  c.xecutioners,  dying  for 
the  name  of  Christ,  that  they  might  be 
heirs  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  They 
delivered  their  bodies  to  death  for  God. 

The  mother  of  St.  Symphorien,  in  the 
city  of  ,'\utun,  in  the  .second  century,  be- 
holding her  son  who  had  been  baptized  by 
St.  Benigne.  ono  of  the  apostles  of  Bur- 
gundy, going  to  martyrdom,  exclaimed, 
“Nate,  nate,  memento  Oitemaj  vitte, Coelum 
respice,  et  ibi  regnantem  intuero ; tibi 
enim  vita  non  eripitur,  sed  in  melius  mu- 
tntur.”t  The  youth  thought  only  of  sacri- 
fice and  fidelity ; the  mother's  tenderness 
was  consoled  with  the  prospect  of  the  joy 
reserved  for  her  child. 

“ I have  lived,  metliinks,  long  enough,” 
said  Sir  Thomas  More,  " nor  do  I look  to 
live  much  longer.  I have,  since  1 came 
in  the  Tower,  looked  once  or  twice  to  have 
given  up  the  ghost;  and,  in  good  faith,  my 
heart  waxed  the  lighter  with  the  hope 
thereof.  I have  a long  reckoning  to  give, 
but  I put  my  trust  in  God,  and  in  the 
merits  of  his  bitter  passion;  and  I beseech 
Him  to  give  me  the  mind  to  long  to  be  out 
of  this  world,  and  to  be  with  Him.” 

“The  good  that  I expect  is  so  great, 
that  all  pain  to  me  is  pleasure,”  said  St. 
Francis,  commencing  his  memorable  ser- 
mon at  the  castle  of  Montefeltro,  to  which 
he  had  repaired  to  be  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  conferring  knighthood  on  the 
young  count,  saying  to  brother  Leon  who 
accompanied  him,  “ I>!t  us  go  to  tliis  feast : 
with  God’s  help  we  shall  make  there  a 
spiritual  knight.  E tanto  il  bon  ch'  a.spetto 
che  ogni  pona  m’e  diletto,  and  then  he 
spoke  of  the  martyrs  who  exposed  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  heaven,  to  torments 
and  death.”  What  were  persecutions  and 
death  to  minds  so  tempered!  The  Catholic 
poet  does  but  express  their  feelings,  when 
he  says. 
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**  It  will  be  eesy  to  die ; 

.\U  life  ie  but  a walk  in  miacry.’’ 

Who  has  made  you  afraid  to  die  ? 

• “When  our  soule  sball  leave  their  dwelling, 

The  glory  of  one  fair  and  virtuous  action 
Is  above  all  the  scutcheons  on  our  toinh 
Or  silken  hauners  over  us." 

Yet  was  tiiere,  as  I have  already  said,  no 
ls)Bsting  or  defiance  of  dangers.  " I forget 
not,”  said  Sir  Tiiomas,  “ the  counsel  of 
Christ,  that  ere  I should  begin  to  build 
this  castle  for  the  safeguard  of  mine  own 
soul,  I should  sit  and  reckon  what  the 
charge  should  be.  I counted,  Margaret, 
j full  surely  many  a restless  night,  while  my 
I wife  slept,  and  weighed,  ere  I slept,  what 
! jieril  might  befal  mo  : so  far  tliat  I am 
I sure  there  came  no  care  aliovc  mine.  And 
in  devising  thereupon,  daughter,  I had  a full 
heavy  heart.  Hut  yet,  I thank  our  I.ord, 
that,  for  all  that,  1 never  thought  to  change 
though  the  veiy  uttermost  should  happen 
to  me  that  my  fear  ran  upon.  I know  my 
own  frailty  full  well,  and  the  natural  faint- 
ness of  my  own  heart ; and  if  1 had  not 
trusted  that  God  would  give  me  strength, 
you  may  l)o  very  sure  I should  not  have 
come  here;  for,  in  faith,  I know  few  so 
faint-hearted  as  myself."  So  true  to  his 
j original  is  the  poet,  saying, 

I 

[ “ I have  a sense  of  what 

I am  to  lose,  a life : but  1 am  so  fortified 
With  valiant  thoughts  and  innocence,  1 shall 
I When  my  last  breath  is  giving  up,  to  lose 
Itself  i’  the  air,  be  so  remote  from  fear 
That  I wilt  cast  my  face  into  one  smile. 

Which  shall  when  1 am  dead,  acquit  all  trembling 
I And  be  a story  to  the  world,  bow  free 
I From  paleness  1 took  leave  of  earth.” 

Or  os  in  these  lines: 

“ I have  not  lived 

After  the  rate  to  fear  another  world. 

We  come  from  nothing  into  life,  a time 
We  measure  with  a short  breath,  and  that  often 
: Made  tedious  too  with  our  own  cares  that  fill  it, 

I Which  like  so  many  atoms  in  a sunbeam 
I But  crowd  and  jostle  one  another.  All 
I From  the  adored  purple  to  the  hair-cloth 
Must  centre  in  a shade,  and  they  that  have 
Their  virtues  to  wait  on  them,  bravely  mock 
The  rugged  storms,  that  so  much  fright  them  here. 
When  their  sooTs  launch’d  by  death  into  a sea 
That's  ever  calm.”* 

The  poet  perhups  in  these  latter  lines 
falls  rather  into  a strain  of  human  rheto- 
ricians, but  in  the  genuine  e.xprcssions  of 
the  middle  ages  the  inflexibility  is  wholly 
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supernatural.  In  the  old  mystery  of  the  ! 
Passion,  the  language  of  those  who  sutl'er 
persecution  on  account  of  justice  is  faith- 
fully copied.  There  in  reply  to  the  cries 
of  nature  emitted  by  the  holy  mother,  her 
divine  Son  observes,  they  are 

“ Sweet  and  kumane,  si>ning  from  blessed  charily. 

But  the  holy  will  provides  that  the  result  should 

other  be." 

To  her  petition 

“ At  least  vouchsafe  of  lieaveuly  grace. 

To  die  without  paui  in  briefest  space,” 

he  replies, 

“ My  death  will  be  filled  with  bitterness.” 

She  continues, 

“ Wail  for  old  age  still  tcaeliing  truth.” 

Ho  answers, 

“ In  the  flower  of  my  youthi” 
and  when  she  adds, 

“ Your  answers  have  my  heart's  blood  chill’d,” 
he  replies, 

“The  book  of  God  must  be  fulfill’d.” 

“Ne  dnnnez  que  r^ponsea  durea. 

Accomplir  fault  lea  Escripturea.”  { 

Of  the  constancy  and  heroism  of  the 
devout  female  sex  in  suffering  for  justice, 
so  wonderfully  displayed  in  primitive  times, 
the  history  of  the  ages  of  faith  continues 
to  furnish  memorable  instances.  Indeed, 
in  all  persecutions  for  a holy  cause,  women 
were  almost  of  necessity  involved,  in  con-  | 
sequence  of  that  devoted  ardour  for  justice  j 
and  faith,  which  ever  distinguishes  their  I 
sex.  The  Church  is  styled  in  Scripture  a j 
woman,  according  to  Albertus  Magnus,  on  | 
account  of  her  zeal  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Innumerable  women  in  the  middle 
ages  resembled  in  their  suffering  St  Olym-  : 
pias,  that  glory  of  the  widows  of  the  eastern 
church,  so  respected  by  all  the  bishops  of  ’ 
the  age,  and  yet  who.  as  St  Chrysostom 
says,  “ was  perpetually  the  butt  of  iiyurics,  i 
outrages,  and  calumnies  who  afterwards  ; 
suffered  persecution  os  the  friend  of  St.  i 
Chrysostom,  from  whose  cause  no  force  I 
could  ever  separate  her.  Such  were  the  ; 
devout  women  of  the  ages  of  faith,  whose  : 
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invocation  the  holy  church  implores,  pro- 
claiming in  her  prayer  to  God,  as  on  the 
festival  which  rec^ls  St.  Jane,  that  tliey 
“ had  been  granted  to  walk  through  all  the 
paths  of  life  in  a spirit  of  admirable  forti- 
tude,” meek  but  unconquerable,  like  her 
whose  court  they  loved,  established  in 
Sion,  resting  in  the  holy  city,  having  their 
power  in  Jerusalem,  their  root  in  the  por- 
tion of  their  God,  and  their  abode  in  the 
full  assembly  of  the  saints.  “ Better  than 
women  weep,"  said  one  who  persecuted  the 
church  in  Scotland,  “ than  that  bearded 
men  be  forced  to  weep,”  a reply,  breathing 
the  spirit  of  the  cause  he  advocated,  as  far 
from  wisdom  as  from  love.  Ah ! with 
their  tears,  as  with  those  of  the  queen  of 
angels,  may  it  ever  be  my  wish  to  mingle 
mine.  It  excited  no  surprise  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  to  see  women  pre-eminent  in  for- 
titude, exercising  its  especial  act,  which 
was  adhering  inseparably  to  God  ; for  as 
Albertus  Magnus  says,  “ that  mother  of 
grace,  whose  words  they  oft  repeated  as 
their  own,  and  who  in  all  her  actions  was 
their  type,  possessed  it  to  a degree  trans- 
cendent, proving  herself  stronger  than  the 
three  strongest  of  the  strong, — stronger 
than  God,  death,  and  Satan,  h’or  the 
humility  of  the  blessed  Virgin  conquered 
God  ; and  she  was  stronger  than  death  ; 
for  as  death  entered  by  a woman,  so  life, 
which  destroyed  it,  entered  by  her ; and 
she  was  stronger  than  Satan,  for  she  ful- 
filled the  promise — ipsa  contcret  caput.”* 

The  devotion  emd  generous  heart's  love 
with  which  the  memory  of  the  first  ex- 
amples was  cherished  during  the  middle 
ages,  shows  with  what  ardour  the  weakest 
were  prepared  to  imitate  their  constancy, 
in  their  patience  possessing  their  souls, 
and  like  sister  Lucy,  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
to  conquer  the  enemy  with  theirown  blood. 
Some  like  myself,  who  daily  witness  in 
those  who  shed  domestic  bliss  around  them, 
the  noble  virtues  of  the  olden  time,  may 
be  able  to  appreciate  those  portraits  of  the 
mother  and  the  wife,  which  illuminate  so 
many  pages  of  the  ancient  books ; but 
others  less  privileged  can  hardly  now  fonn 
an  idea  of  the  transhumait  pover  over 
hearts  that  was  then  inherent  in  such 
names  as  recalled  the  victories  of  martvT- 
dom  conceded  to  the  weaker  sex,  and  of 
the  unceasing  devotion  with  which  their 
palms  were  venerated.  St.  Eulalia  at  Bar- 
celona, St.  Leocadia  at  Toledo,  St.  Lucy 

* Albert.  Hag.  Qawst  super  Misaas  Ixvi.  tom. 


at  Syracuse,  St.  Ursula  at  Cologne,  in 
whose  honour  was  constructed  the  college 
of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  St.  Agatha,  the 
glory  of  whose  birth  was  disputed  by  the 
cities  of  Palermo  and  Catana,  in  which 
latter  she  received  the  crown  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Dt!ciu8,  whoso  last  words  were, 
"liOrd.  my  Creator,  thou  hast  always  pro- 
tected mo  from  the  cradle  ; tliou  hast 
taken  from  me  the  love  of  the  world,  and 
given  me  patience  to  suffer. — Receive  now 
my  soul,” — St.  Agnes,  who  suffered  under 
Diocletian,  in  whoso  praises,  as  St.  Jerome 
says,  the  tongues  and  pens  of  all  nations 
were  employed,  who  overcame  both  the 
cruelty  of  the  tyrant  and  the  tenderness 
of  her  age,  being  only  thirteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  her  victory,  of  which 
Rome  was  the  theatre,  whoso  festival  was 
of  obligation  in  England  for  women,  as 
appears  from  the  decree  of  a council  of 
Worcester  in  IQ  IO, — St.  Theda,  called  the 
first  martyr  of  her  sex  by  St.  Isidore,  and 
by  all  the  Greeks,  whose  name  was  never 
more  honoured  in  tire  Church  than  during 
the  middle  ages,  as  many  monuments 
attest, — such  were  the  patu-ms  of  female 
constancy  that  were  studied  with  a love 
which,  perhaps,  only  a woman  could  de- 
scribe, by  the  Uaughtors  and  motliers  of 
the  ages  of  faith,  who,  by  their  manner  of 
welcoming  their  memories,  of  appreciating 
and  receiving  these  traditions  of  their  sex's 
heroism,  gave  an  insight  into  the  spiritual 
condition  of  their  own  heai  Ls,  of  which  the 
mysteries,  as  a commentator  on  Dante 
says,  have  never  yet,  perhaps,  been  all  dis- 
closed. 0 with  what  meek  reverence  did 
tliey  pray  for  grace  to  celebrate  with  a 
worthy  mind  their  yearly  festivals,  that 
they,  too,  might  be  always  reiuly,  through 
holy  desire,  to  relinquish  tho  felicity  Uiey 
hail  on  earth,  to  forsake  their  weeping 
children  like  cruel  mothers,  and  to  forget 
human  pity  while  hastening  to  a divine 
crown  I for  they  desired  to  sing  before  the 
angels  of  Go<l ; they  desired  to  enjoy  their 
pure  and  holy  friendship  as  denizens  of 
the  skills,  where  they  should  die  no  more, 
where  they  would  find  true  happiness  that 
would  last  unchanged  for  ever.*  But  the 
middle  ages  were  not  left  to  theso  memo- 
ries (done.  St.  Nunillon  and  St.  Alodia 
of  Castillo,  St.  Flora  of  Seville,  St.  Mary 
of  Estremadura,  St.  Columba  of  Cordova, 
these  virgin  martyrs  of  Spain  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  during  the  reigns  of 
Abdalasisa  and  of  Abderamen,  evinced  the 

* St.  August,  in  Ps.  cxzivii. 
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fervour  and  heroism  of  the  primitive  mar- 
tyrs. SL  Dympne,  in  the  eighth  century, 
in  Brabant ; St.  Pomposa  of  Cordova,  in 
the  ninth  ; St.  Guiborat  of  Suabia,  in  the 
tenth,  martyred  by  the  Huns  at  St.  Gall — 
were  recent  examples  to  prove  the  perjw- 
tuity  of  the  same  graces  among  this  favoured 
portion  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Min- 
strelsy itself  aspired  to  sing  these  sacri- 
fices : for  faith  rendered  them  familiar  to 
the  haunts  of  chivalry.  Then  sung  the 
harper  of  Fiudocia,  whoso  lover  had  era- 
' braced  the  creed  of  Mahomet,  who  in 
consequence  refused  bis  offers  and  fell  in 
the  massacre  by  the  Mahometans  on  the 
third  day  after  their  departure  from  Da- 
mascus. Such  were  oft  His  themes.  There 
is  something  in  all  the  female  figures 
of  the  middle  ages  which,  unsubdued  by 
the  touch  of  womanhood  in  them,  or  rather 
assisted  by  the  innocent  expression  of  its 
thoughts,  which  is  mystical  and  indescrib- 
able by  word,  constitutes  a beauty  that 
seems  in  the  act  of  passing  into  another 
beauty,  spiritual  and  immense,  shedding 
a light  of  love  which  is  bailed  by  angels. 
Tis  not  their  shape,  which  yet  hath  so 
much  sweetness,  that  some  pale  religious 
hermit  might  suspect  they  were  the  blessed 
saints  he  prayed  to.* — 'tis  not  the  quiet 
lustre  of  their  domestic  virtues  which  made 
the  poet  say,  that  as  wives  they  were  the 
good  man's  paradise,  and  the  bad's  first 
step  to  heaven,! — 'tis  not  that  grace  of  in- 
effable courtesy  which  shone  in  Beatrice, 
when  at  her  salutation  in  the  street  of 
Florence,  it  seemed  to  Dante  as  if  he 
beheld  all  the  delights  of  beatitude ; but 
it  is  the  look  which  speaks  of  heaven,  and 
of  the  will  to  die  for  it ; the  look  which 
recalls  a Thecla  and  Cecilia,  and  those 
other  precious  names  repeated  in  the  holy 
canon, — something  which  no  one  can  con- 
template without  letting  escape  a sigh  ; 
something  which  kindles  a flame  of  charity 
so  as  to  make  the  beholder  pardon  from 
that  moment,  whoever  had  offended  him, 
leaving  him  unable  to  utter  in  reply  to  any 
question  that  might  be  asked,  other  word 
but  “love;"  something  to  announce  that 
miracle  of  divine  power  which  confers  on 
the  weaker  sex  the  victory  of  martyrdom, 
that  virginal  sacrifice  which  surpasses  the 
limits  of  the  human  understanding,  to 
attest  the  reality  of  that  love  strong  as 
death,  which  with  a low,  gentle  voice  of  in- 
finite tenderness  speaks  into  our  very  heart 
of  hearts.  Hear  how  the  Catholic  poet  - 
paints  it: 

• Shirley.  t Id 


*'  There  I aaw 

So  Bweet  a face,  so  harmless,  so  intent 
Upon  her  prayers — 

Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a tear. 

Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but,  overweigh'd 
With  itsown  swelling,  dropp'd  upon  her  bosom. 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light,  appear'd 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament : 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I saw 
A smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes. 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a victory  o'er  grief. 

And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven.''* 

Again,  who  has  not  been  struck  at  the  in- 
stances recorded  in  the  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  of  the  fervour  and  fortitude  with 
which  youths,  like  blessed  Agapite,  under 
Aurelian,  a martyr  in  his  fifteenth  year, 
sought  to  suffer  persecution,  and  even 
death,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  of  which  the 
crusade  of  the  children,  that  strange,  and 
to  many  inexplicable  phenomenon,  may 
have  been,  after  all,  nothing  but  an  eccen- 
tric development?!  “I  saw  a multitude 
in  fury  burning,  slay  with  stones  a stripling 
youth,  and  shout  amain.  Destroy,  destroy!" 
Dante's  vision  was  often  realized  on  earth, 
and  each  century  could  furnish  Instances 
to  which  the  words  chanted  by  the  Church 
on  the  festival  of  St.  Laurence  were  no  less 
applicable  than  to  the  holy  Levite,  “Nos 
quasi  senes  levioris  pugnte  cursum  recipi- 
mus,  to  autom  quasi  juvenem  manet  glo- 
riosior  de  tyranno  triumpbus.” 

Of  the  constancy  of  boys  and  maidens  in 
enduring  the  tortures  of  martyrdom,  innu- 
merable instances  occur.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  we  find  those  of  Per- 
gentinus  and  Laurentinus,  at  Arezzo ; of 
St  Justus,  at  Auxerre  ; of  Antoninus  and 
Aristeus,  at  Capua  ; of  Urban,  Prilidian, 
and  Epolonius,  at  Antioch ; of  Peter,  at 
Lampsacus  ; of  the  eighty-four  boys  and 
maidens  who  suffered  witli  St.  Babylas ; 
of  Cantius,  Cantianus,  and  Cantianilla, 
with  their  tutor,  at  AquUeia ; of  the  four 
boys  at  Constantinople,  with  St.  Lucilli- 
anus,  of  St.  Prisca,  at  Rome ; of  the  boy 
Barula,  with  St  Romanus,  of  St  Eulalia, 
at  Barcelona ; of  the  two  boys,  with  St 
Lucian,  at  Nicomedia;  of  St.  Fausta,  at 
Cyzicus ; of  St  Agnes ; of  the  seven  sons  of 
St  Felicitas ; of  the  seven  sons  of  Sym- 
phorosa  ; of  the  many  youths  of  Novara, 
with  their  tutor,  St.  Laurentius  ; of  the 
boys  who  suffered  with  St  Rogatian,  as 
mentioned  by  St  Cyprian.  It  was  the 
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pleasure  of  the  Lord  of  angels,  that  all 
through  the  ages  of  faith,  similar  examples 
should  occur,  of  youthful  constancy  in  suf- 
fering tortures  and  death  for  Christ,  either 
from  the  idolaters,  as  in  Japan,  or  from  the 
Moors  and  Turks,  as  in  Spain  and  Bar- 
bary, or  from  the  heretics,  as  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  Twenty-one  boys  of  the  Jus- 
tinian! family  were  sent  into  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus  by  Soliman,  on  the  capture 
of  Chio,  in  1560,  but  ten  of  the  finest  lads 
were  reserved  for  Constantinople,  to  be 
nourished  as  pages,  not  one  of  wliom  could 
be  induced  to  deny  the  faith  of  Christ, 
nearly  all  dying  under  the  scourge,  rather 
than  apostatize.  One  of  them  being  near 
death,  was  advised  to  lift  up  his  finger  in 
token  of  abjuring  the  faith,  when  on  the 
contrary,  he  closed  his  hand  so  firmly,  that 
neither  alive  nor  dead,  could  it  ever  again 
be  opened.* 

Truly  in  a young  heart  there  is  often  a 
mysterions  elevation  which  is  sufficient  to 
awaken  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of 
our  souls.  lliomBs  Everard  Digby,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  suffered  intense  agony 
from  the  falling  of  a marble  table  on  his 
foot,  from  which  the  blood  streamed  in 
torrents.  After  writhing  in  torture  for 
some  time,  repressing  suddenly  his  phren- 
zied  sorrow,  he  made  an  effort  to  assume 
his  wonted  tone  of  voice,  and  said  gravely, 
" I dont  bear  this  as  patiently  as  St.  Fran- 
cis endured  his  stigmas  for  the  love  of 
Christ”  He  had  been  familiar  with  a 
picture  of  the  seraphic  father.  When 
asked  after  some  weeks,  while  still  a suf- 
ferer, whether  he  would  undergo  the  same 
pain  in  the  other  foot  if  Christ  or  the 
holy  Catholic  church  required  such  a sacri- 
fice ; after  a pause,  and  with  a look  of 
tenderness,  of  a trembling,  longing,  pitying 
love,  which  moved  to  tears  all  who  heard  it, 
he  replied,  that  he  would  willingly.  They 
who  would  observe  how  the  spirit  of  mar- 
tyrs entered  into  children  and  youths 
during  the  ages  of  faith,  should  consult 
the  " Paradisus  Puerorum"  of  the  Jesuit 
Berlaymont  in  which  are  most  affecting 
histories  collected. 

So  numerous  are  the  parallel  examples 
upon  record,  that  one  might  suppose  the 
preference  of  the  cross  to  the  Jewels  which 
St.  Edburga,  daughter  of  King  Edward, 
evinced  in  her  early  age,  was  a general 
characteristic  of  youUi  in  the  middle  agcs.f 


St  Theresa  from  her  childhood  aspired  to 
martyrdom.  She  actually  arranged  with 
one  of  her  brothers,  whoso  stripling  choice 
was  like  her  own,  to  pass  over  to  the  Moors, 
begging  their  bread  by  the  way,  in  order 
to  die  by  their  hands.  The  two  holy 
children  set  out  fully  determined  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  for  God ; but  they  were 
discovered  before  they  had  proceeded  far 
from  the  town,  and  brought  back  to  their 
parents,  who  reprehended  them  severely  ; 
when  the  brother,  with  more  candour  than 
discernment  threw  all  the  blame  on  his 
little  sister. 

As  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church,  when 
many  young  persons  suffered  from  the 
Arians,  so  in  later  time  a similar  persecu- 
tion was  suffered  from  those  who  assailed 
the  church.  Thus  in  l.'iTH,  on  the  seventh 
of  February,  Thomas  Scherodus,  a boy  of 
fourteen,  was  hanged  in  London,  after  a 
captivity  of  six  months  in  chains  and  fast- 
ing, and  other  torments,  for  refusing  to  re- 
nounce the  authority  of  the  pope.  Thomas, 
Robert,  Richard,  and  John  of  Wortinthon, 
with  their  uncle,  a priest,  Thomas  Wor- 
tinthon, the  eldest  seventeen,  the  youngest 
eleven  years  of  age,  were  martyred  in 
Lancashire  in  the  time  of  Elizabe^.  The 
glorious  answers  of  these  boys  before  the 
earl  of  Derby  and  the  ministers  of  the 
new  sect,  recall  the  earliest  pages  of  Chris- 
tian history.* 

William  Ellis,  a page  to  Sir  Everard 
Digby,  who  might  have  escaped  when  his 
master  was  seized,  for  he  offered  him  horse 
and  money,  but  the  youth  refused,  saying, 
" He  would  live  and  die  with  him,”  being 
taken  and  condemned,  was  offered  his  life 
if  he  would  embrace  the  Anglican  opinions ; 
but  he  spumed  the  proposal,  and  in  the 
end  escaped  to  the  Continent 

Similar  examples  were  not  wanting  in 
other  countries.  "It  is  wonderful,”  says 
Berlaymont  “ to  hear  what  persecutions 
were  endured  Joyfully  by  children  in  Ger- 
many from  the  heretics  who  followed 
Luther.f  Parents,  during  these  horrors, 
were  o^n  the  murderers  of  their  sons, 
while  sons  restored  their  parents  to  the 
true  life  by  recalling  them  to  faith."I 

So  generally  was  the  heroic  spirit  of 
mar^rrdom  diffused  during  the  middle 
ages,  that  instances  repeatedly  occur  of 
parents  evincing  a supernatural  Joy  from 
anticipating  the  sufferings  of  their  children 


* Hieion  de  MarinU  de  Geoaeiwi  DignitaU, 
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in  the  cause  of  justice.  To  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Greek  poet,  who  describes 
the  force  of  maternal  love  b;  ascribing  to 
one  of  his  matrons  the  line, 

eTs  irolf  a*  fs  /xoi  XocirAr,  ^lov,* 

the  mother  of  the  middle  ages,  who  loved 
so  tenderly,  was  willing  that  the  eye 
of  her  life  should  be  made  an  oilering  to 
God. 

“ Adelheyd  de  Mulberg,  whom  all  the  city 
of  Basle  regards  as  a living  saint,  related  to 
me,”  says  Berlaymont,  “ that  her  parents, 
who  were  simple  peasants,  had  three 
children,  a second  daughter,  Catherine, 
and  a boy,  John ; and  that  it  happened  on 
a certain  time,  when  they  were  removing  to 
another  house  to  inhabit  it,  the  three 
children  immediately  ran  into  the  garden, 
and,  with  child-like  glee,  each  made  choice 
of  a particular  shrub  to  be  its  own,  and 
saying  that  it  would  take  care  of  it.  When 
the  spring  arrived,  and  the  blossoms  came 
forth,  the  shrubs  by  the  two  first  selected 
produced  a white  flower,  as  if  denoting  the 
purity  of  the  sisters  who  chose  them,  and 
who  both  embraced  a religious  life ; while 
the  third  bore  a red  rose,  as  if  prophetically 
indicating  that  the  boy  who  took  it  for 


himself  would  attain  to  that  love  of  Justice 
which,  by  the  sufferings  it  drew  on  him  in 
his  zeal  to  extend  it,  was  doubtless  equiva- 
lent to  martyrdom."*  A great  French 
writer,  who  has  drunk  deeply  of  the  spirit 
of  the  ages  of  faith,  has  generalized  Uiese 
facts,  and  affirmed  that,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  desire  of  youth 
is  to  suffer  or  to  die.  “At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,"  he  says,  “ a generous  soul  only  desires 
to  give  its  life.  It  asks  of  heaven  and 
earth  but  for  a great  cause,  to  serve  it  with 
a great  devotion  ; and  if  this  be  true  of  a 
soul  which  has  only  received  its  character 
from  a happy  imture,  how  much  more  will 
it  be  so  of  one  in  which  faith  and  nature 
flow  like  two  rivers,  of  which  not  a drop  is 
wasted  in  the  indulgence  of  vain  pas- 
sions, "f  The  preceding  examples  would 
have  warranted  his  assertion,  even  if  more 
extended : for  they  show  that  even  those 
whose  cheeks  were  scarce  covered  with  the 
first  dowrr,  were  inspired  by  the  heroic 
spirit  of  this  eighth  beatitude,  and  often 
permitted  to  exercise  it  to  the  supreme 
degree,  during  those  ages  of  superhuman 
grace  when  angels  might  find  a helpmate 
in  each  dwelling  of  the  human  kind,  and 
the  Lord  of  angels  his  fitting  messenger 
in  a boy. 


CHAPTER  II. 


F manners,  as  of  material 
edifices  constructed  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  founda- 
tions were  very  deep ; so 
that,  before  dancing  any 
examples  of  their  opera- 
tion fium  history,  it  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  spend  much  time  in 
laying  bare  the  principles  from  which  they 
sprang.  The  study  may  be  uninviting,  but 
it  is  indispensable.  “ Nam  omnium  mag- 
narum  artium,”  as  Cicero  says,  “sicut 
arbomm,  altitudo  nos  delectat ; radices 
stirpesque  non  item  : sed  esse  ilia  sine  his 

• Enrip.  Androm.  406. 


non  potest”!  Hence  it  still  remains  for 
us  to  consider  other  distinctions  which 
were  laid  down  to  determine  what  were 
the  essential  marks  or  qualifications  re- 
quired from  all  who  sought  admittance 
within  this  eighth  circle ; for  in  all  ages 
there  have  been  many  candidates  whose 
claims,  however  supported  within  the  pale 
of  their  own  party,  were  by  the  Catholic 
church,  and  Ae  one  voice  of  the  frithful 
upon  earth,  pronounced  to  be  inadmissible. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  pretended 
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martyrologies  which  record  the  executiou 
of  men  who  would  hare  suSered  hj  the 
civil  laws  of  every  country  for  practising 
against  the  established  government  ? Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  political  and  religious 
enthusiasts  in  later  times,  who  suffered 
death  for  having  put  their  king  to  death, 
and  who  all  esteemed  themselves  martyrs  ? 

“ 1 did  it  all  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  said 
one,  “desiring  to  make  the  revealed  will  of 
God  in  his  holy  Scriptures  as  a guide  to 
me."  Another  said,  “1  can  say,  in  the  j 
presence  of  the  Lord,  that  1 did  it  in 
obedience  to  his  laws."  Another  said, 
"As  to  the  blood  of  the  king,  1 have  not 
any  guilt  lying  upon  me  ; for  the  Lord 
bath  assured  me  that  the  thing  <vas  of 
God."  Another  said,  “I  die  not  in  the 
Lord  only,  but  for  the  Lord  ; I shall  re- 
ceive a glorious  crown  from  Christ  for  this 
work."  Another  said,  “I  have  done  all 
in  faith  ; I bless  the  Lord  ; I have  not 
the  hundredth  part  of  a dram  on  my  con- 
science." Another  said,  " If  I had  a 
thousand  lives  I would  lay  them  all  down 
for  the  cause.”  Such  were  the  English 
regicides ; and  where  Catholic  principles 
are  unknown,  society  can  never  be  secure 
from  a recurrence  of  the  same  frightful 
delusion.  It  is  not  the  low  and  ignorant 
alone  that  are  liable  to  it.  “ Men,  Tiko  Sir 
' Vane  Tempest,  may  equally  evince  this 
most  alarming  of  all  spectacles,”  as  a Cam- 
bridge professor  styles  it,  "this  feebleness 
of  human  reason  to  withstand  such  im- 
pulses." But  while  the  voice  of  the  Church 
was  heard  and  recognised,  none  could  be 
thus  deluded  to  their  ruin.  Let  us  ob- 
serve the  principles  which  were  then  uni- 
versally admitted. 

“ Causa  non  pcena  tnartyrem  facit,”  says 
St.  Augustin  ; conformably  to  which  dis- 
tinction St  Ambrose  says,  “Atfectus  tuus 
operi  tuo  nomen  imponit.” 

“Many  heretics,"  says  St  Augustin  in  a 
passage  which  occurs  in  the  office  of  the 
Octave  of  All  Saints,  " under  the  Christian 
name,  deceiving  their  souls,  sutfer  many 
things : 


they  are  excluded  from  this  reward,  be- 
cause it  is  not  said  only,  Beati  qui  per- 
secutioncm  patiuntur;  but  it  is  added, 
propter  justitiam  : but  where  there  is  not 
sound  faith  there  cannot  be  justice,  because 

• Jut. 


Justus  ex  fide  vivit : nor  can  schismatics 
promise  to  themselves  any  part  of  this 
reward,  because  similarly  where  there  is  not 
charity  there  cannot  be  justice ; for  if  they 
had  love  they  would  not  tear  the  body 
of  Christ,  whicli  is  the  Church.  Such 
men,"  he  continues,  “ may  suffer  in  pur- 
suance of  the  order  of  earthly  princes;  but 
let  them  not  extol  themselves,  or  say, 

‘ Behold  the  Psalm  consoles  me  ; for  I 
worship  God.  who  will  avenge  those  who 
sufler  injury.'  But  is  it  for  justice  that  they 
suffer  ? Is  it  just  to  erect  an  altar  of  rebel- 
lion? Is  it  justice  to  rend  the  Church?  to 
divide  the  garment  of  Christ?  I will  not 
flatter  them.  If  this  be  what  they  do. 
whatever  they  may  suffer  will  be  a just 
punishment ; for  it  is  the  Church  which 
suffers  injury,  and  it  is  they  who  are  the 
real  persecutors  by  causing  scandals,  by 
evil  persuasions  and  frauds,  enticing  the 
weak  from  her  bosom,  l^y  killing  in  them 
that  by  which  they  would  have  lived  for 
ever."* 

Further  it  was  necessary  tliat  the  cause 
should  be  distinct  from  that  which  implied 
confidence  in  man,  "The  heart  was  not 
to  be  in  a man,"  as  St.  Augustin  says. 

“ nor  hope  in  a man,  ashes  in  ashes."f 
“ You  said  that  all  who  love  me  tell  me  not 
to  lean  upon  the  mind  of  my  lord  of  Ro- 
chester alone  ; and  verily,  daughter,"  con- 
tinues Sir  Thomas  More,  "no  more  I do. 
For  allieit,  of  very  truth  I have  him  in  that 
reverend  estimation,  that  I reckon  in  this 
realm  no  one  man,  in  wisdom,  learning, 
and  long  approved  virtue,  meet  to  be 
matched  with  him ; yet,  in  this  matter.  I 
was  not  led  by  him,  and  verily,  daughter, 

I never  intended  to  pin  my  soul  to  another 
man's  back,  not  even  the  best  man  that  I 
know  this  day  living,  for  I know  not 
whither  he  may  happen  to  carry  it."  The 
cause  • was  to  be  clearly  just,  and  the  ob- 
ligation indispensable.  “ I have  twice 
answered  you,"  said  Sir  Thomas  to  his 
daughter,  " that  if  it  were  possible  for  me 
to  content  the  king's  grace  and  not  offend 
God,  there  bath  no  man  taken  this  oath 
already  more  gladly  than  I would  do.  But 
since,  standing  my  conscience,  I can  in  no 
wise  do  it ; and  that,  for  instructing  my 
conscience  in  this  matter,  I have  not 
slightly  considered,  but  many  years  ad- 
visi^  and  studied,  and  never  yet  could  sec 
nor  hear  the  thing,  nor,  I think,  ever  shall, 
that  could  induce  my  mind  to  think  other-\ 
wise,  I have  no  manner  of  remedy:  Ood 
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hath  plaoed  me  in  this  strait,  that  either  I 
must  deadly  displease  Him,  or  abide  any 
worldly  harm  that,  for  any  other  sins.  He 
shall,  under  the  name  of  this  thing,  sutfer 
to  fall  upon  me.  I meddle  not,  you  wot 
well,  with  the  conscience  of  any  man  that 
hath  sworn ; nor  do  1 take  upon  me  to  be 
their  judge.  But  you  must  pardon  me  for 
concluding  that  the  passing  of  my  soul  to 
heaven  passeth  all  g(^  company ; and  my 
own  conscience  in  this  matter  is  such  as 
may  well  stand  with  mine  own  salvation  ; 
thereof  am  I as  sure  as  there  is  a God  in 
heaven!"  He  might  be  sure,  who  had  an 
infallible  guide. 

As  a general  rule,  it  was  understood 
that  where  any  ambiguous  element  entered 
into  the  cause  for  which  men  suffered  per- 
secution, the  title  to  beatitude  was  forfeitr 
ed ; and  hence  the  primitive  Christians 
said,  with  Lactantius,  “ nos  tantummodo 
laboremus,  ut  ab  hominibus  nihil  aliud  in 
nobis,  nisi  sola  justitia  puniatur.”*  " It 
is  very  observable,”  says  a modem  historian, 
"that  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  steering  his 
course  through  the  intrigues  and  passions 
of  the  court,  most  warily  retired  from  every 
opposition  but  that  which  conscience  ab- 
solutely required  : he  shunned  unnecessary 
disobedience  as  much  as  unconscientious 
compliance.  If  he  had  been  influenced 
solely  by  pmdential  considerations,  he 
could  not  have  more  cautiously  shunned 
every  needless  opposition."!  The  same 
observation  may  be  made  respecting  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  generally  all 
the  confessors  and  martyrs  of  God,  “ who,” 
as  St.  Augustin  says,  " imitated  the  Lord 
in  putting  on  beauty  and  fortitude,  and  so 
confirming  the  orb  of  the  earth  which  shall 
not  be  moved.  Thus  our  Lord,  when  He 
came  in  the  flesh,  pleased  some  and  dis- 
■ pleased  others : for  some  said  He  is  a 
good  man,  and  others  said  No,  but  He 
deceives  the  people.  Some  praised,  and 
others  detracted,  lacerated,  devoured  Him. 
To  those  whom  He  pleased  He  put  on 
beauty ; to  those  whom  He  displeased,  for- 
titude. Imitate  your  Lord  therefore.”  adds 
St.  Augustin.  “ Be  clothed  with  beauty 
to  those  whom  your  good  works  please,  be 
strong  against  your  detractors.  Thus  Paul 
had  beauty  and  fortitude ; for  to  whom  he 
was  an  odour  of  life  unto  life,  be  put  on 
beauty ; to  whom  he  was  an  odour  of  death 
unto  death,  fortitude.  But  if  you  rejoice 
when  men  praise,  and  are  discouraged 
when  they  vituperate  you,  and  think  you 

* De  JuftitUu  f Sir  J.  Macldntoih. 
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have  lost  the  fniit  of  your  labour  because  j 
you  have  reprehenders ; you  do  not  stand  | 
immovable ; you  do  not  pertain  to  that 
orb  of  the  earth,  which  shall  not  be  moved.  | 
You  must  put  on  fortitude  as  well  as  beauty  j 
by  the  armour  of  justice  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  by  glory  and  by  shame, 
by  possessing  all  things  and  having  no- 
thing; and  thus  clothed  with  beauty  to 
tliose  who  see  your  glory  and  your  riches,  ! 
and  with  fortitude  to  those  who  think  you  i 
in  shame  and  destitution,  you  will  belong  , 
to  that  orb  which  shall  stand  immovable 
for  ever."*  ' 

Let  us  hear  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienns,  ; 
“On  this  beatitude,”  saith  he,  "Christ 
gives  us  a triple  doctrine — general,  special,  ! 
and  particular — for  three  tilings  make  man  ‘ 
a martyr, — the  pain,  the  cause,  and  perse- 
verance in  the  reward,  which  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  There  is  a triple  justice, 
on  account  of  which  tlie  just  man  suffers 
persecution, — the  justice  of  faith,  that  of 
morality,  and  that  of  charity  : for  the  first 
suffered  the  martyrs  of  the  early  church ; 
for  the  second,  Christians  daily  suffer  in 
the  discharge  of  the  act«(p  duties  of  life ; 
the  third,  of  charity,  is  that  patience  which 
hath  a perfect  work,  when,  through  love  of 
God  and  man,  no  virtue  is  allowed  to  relax, 
but  we  persevere  in  every  act  and  word 
and  thought  of  justice  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sitions and  trials.  Persecution  is  not  to 
be  expected  only  in  corporal  relations ; for 
it  is  a persecution  when  the  just  suffer 
from  dissimilar  manners  and  contradictions 
of  men ; for  he  suflers  when  he  sees  God 
dishonoured  and  his  Church  persecuted, 
and  vice  practised,  and  justice  outraged ; 
and  of  this  the  Psalmist  says,  Vidi  prse- 
varicantes,  et  tabescebam,  quia  eloquia 
tua  non  custodierunt  Secondly,  our  l^td 
gives  us  a special  doctrine,  for,  in  the  pre- 
ceding beatitudes,  having  spoken  in  the 
third  person,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
eighth  beatitude  He  turns  his  discourse 
to  his  disciples,  and  says,  Beati  estis; 
which  He  did  perhaps  to  show  the  great 
difficulty,  which  required  more  persuasion, 
or  as  speaking  to  the  perfect,  who  were  to 
go  forth  as  lambs  amidst  wolves ; these 
He  exhorts  to  endure  a triple  suffering, — 
malediction,  corporal  persecution,  and  de- 
traction. Finally,  He  gives  us  a particular 
doctrine,  adding,  Mentientes  propter  me.”f 

Before  we  enter  on  the  ground  which 
constitutes  the  proper  domain  of  those 

• In  Ps.  xcii. 
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who  ei\joy  a title  to  thia  beatitude,  it  will 
be  necessaiy  to  observe  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  middle  ages,  those  who  suffered 
with  the  Christian  spirit  for  any  cause  of 
natural  justice,  were  to  inherit  the  religious 
recompense  held  out  by  faith.  The  king 
St.  Kdmond,  thus  defending  his  people, 
and  being  defeated  by  the  barbarous  Danes, 
and  refusing  to  purchase  his  life  from 
them  by  agreeing  to  propositions  which 
were  contrary  to  religion  and  opposed  to 
the  duty  which  he  owed  his  people,  was 
canonized  among  those  who  sh^  their 
blood  for  Christ. 

“ I die  my  ooantiy’e  martyr,  and  ascend 

Rich  in  my  scarlet  robe  of  blood ; my  name 

Shall  stain  no  chronicle,  and  my  tomb  be  blest 

With  such  a garland  time  shall  never  wither.*'* 

The  king  St  Edwin,  having  been  slain 
in  the  great  battle  at  Hatfield  in  Yorkshire, 
was  styled  a martyr  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  on  account  of  his  being  a Christian 
and  zealous  to  propagate  religion  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  attack^  by  Penda 
the  Mercian,  aided  by  Cadwallo,  king  of 
the  Welsh.  , 

Whoever,  after  living  holily,  perished  by 
an  unjust  and  violent  death,  was  also 
considered  as  a martyr.  St  Winefrede 
refusing  the  advances  of  Caradoc,  and 
being  murdered  by  him,  is  thus  qualiffed 
in  all  calendars.  The  only  event  comme- 
morated of  the  year  860  in  the  chronicle  of 
Quedlinburg — “Meinrod  the  hermit  mar- 
tyred," is  another  instance,  as  his  death 
was  not  suffered  expressly  for  the  faith. 

Triiine,  daughter  of  Guerch,  of  whom 
St  Gildas  was  director,  having  been  bar- 
barously murdered,  along  with  her  child, 
by  her  husband  count  Conomor,  lieutenant 
of  Childebert  both  the  mother  and  child 
were  invoked  as  martyrs  in  Brittany,  and 
in  the  English  litanies  of  the  seventh 
century. 

St  Sigismond,  king  of  Burgundy,  being 
defeated  in  battle  by  Clodomir  of  Orleans, 
Childebert  of  Paris,  and  Clotaire  of  Sois- 
Bons,  and  being  murdered  in  prison  along 
with  bis  wife  and  children,  by  Clodomir, 
was  likewise  honoured  as  a martyr,  as  was 
similarly  St.  Evermer,  a nobleman  assassi- 
nated in  a forest  near  Tongres,  while  making 
a pilgrimage  with  some  companions. 

St  Ethdbert,  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
murdered  through  a motive  of  political 
ambition,  by  Quendreda,  the  queen  of 
Mercia,  was  another  example. 

* tihiiley. 


As  we  before  remarked,  all  children  that 
met  with  a violent  death  were  deemed 
martyrs  ; and  truly,  in  this  judgment,  we 
must  discern  another  proof  of  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  thought  which  belonged 
to  men  in  the  middle  ages : for  it  was  a 
divine  wisdom,  and  a divine  goodness  to 
behold  the  sufferings  of  children  thus  with 
the  eyes  of  God,  as  a mystery  of  innocence 
in  pain. 

Death  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  any 
duty  of  charity  was  formally  equivalent 
to  martyrdom.  Thus,  speaking  of  the 
Christians  who  died  from  the  infection 
caught  in  attending  the  sick  during  the 
great  pestilence  in  Alexandria  in  the  third 
century,  St.  Dionysius  says,  "Thus  the 
best  of  our  brethren  have  departed  this 
life,  priests,  deacons,  and  laics  ; and  it  is 
thought  that  this  kind  of  death  is  in  no- 
thing different  from  martyrdom."  In  fact, 
the  Church,  as  appears  from  the  Roman 
martyrology,  which  celebrates  their  festi- 
val on  the  twenty-eighth  of  February,  con- 
sidered them  as  martyrs. 

Fidelity  to  the  lawful  prince  seems  to 
have  been  considered  also  as  a cause  which 
merited  for  men  the  praise  of  martyrs, 
when  they  suffered  for  maintaining  it.  St 
Leger  furnished  a memorable  example  in 
the  seventh  century.  Exposed  to  the  fury 
of  Fibroin,  name  so  terrible  as  a persecutor 
of  the  saints,  having,  on  the  return  of  his 
sovereign  Dagobert  son  of  Sigebeil,  re- 
sumed the  government  of  the  see  of  Antun, 
be  delivered  himself  up  to  the  enemy,  in 
order  to  spare  the  citizens,  who  were  be- 
sieged on  his  account  Without  a sigh  he 
endured  the  putting  out  of  his  eyes  rather 
than  renounce  fidelity  to  his  prince ; then 
he  was  dragged  into  a forest,  where  his 
lips  and  a part  of  his  tongue  were  cut  off ; 
afterwards,  having  been  deposed  by  a mock 
synod  of  suspended  priests,  he  was  led  into 
the  depth  of  the  forest  of  Iveline  in  the 
diocese  of  Arras,  that  his  death  might  be 
concealed ; and  there  he  was  beheaded, 
leaving  his  name  to  that  forest,  which  is 
called  after  him  to  this  day. 

Again,  those  who  suffered  persecution 
for  wisdom  and  fortitude,  in  Ae  govern- 
ment of  states,  were  regarded  as  entitled 
to  the  promise  of  this  beatitude,  although 
their  names  might  not  be  formally  canon- 
ized by  the  Church. 

It  was  the  saying  of  an  aiuaent  philoso- 
pher, who  recommended  his  disciples  to 
refrain  from  all  part  in  public  affairs,  that 
if  we  act  virtuously  we  shall  incense  men  ; 
if  uiyustly,  Heaven.  To  one  who  said. 
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“Many  praise  you,"  Antisthenes  replied, 
ri  yip  itax6y  trtiroirfita  I ‘*No  man  can  be 
safe,”  says  Socrates,  "if  he  honestly  op- 
poses you,  O Athenians!  or  any  other 
people  in  prohibiting  the  many  unjust 
and  unlawful  deeds  which  take  place  in  the 
state.’’*  The  Grecian  poet  represents  a 
king  duly  impressed  with  this  conviction ; 
for  Agamemnon  in  the  Hecuba  of  Euri- 
pides is  willing  to  discharge  his  duty,  pro- 
vided he  can  first  ascertain  whether  he 
can  do  so  without  incurring  blame  from 
the  people,  as,  in  that  event,  he  declares 
that  he  could  not  do  it.  If  the  people  wish 
it,  he  desires  Hecuba  to  consider  him  as 
Taj(vy  wpmrapjuiriu,  d\  A^aiolr  «l  Aui- 

SktiSrpropai,  which  draws  from  her  a burst 
of  eloquent  indignation : 

ovK  fan  Byrfrw,  Sorts  ior'  {KsiSspos' 

^ Xptjpanty  yip  AoCXiir  <’oTiy,  rvj(tft, 
s irXrj0os  avrov  niXfOs,  ^ vSpay  ypatpat 
<tpyoiKrt  ypT)oSai  pf)  sari  yyiprpt  rpAsmts- 

Such  were  not  the  saintly  kings  and  noble- 
men of  the  ages  of  faith,  whose  maxim  was 
that  of  Antisthenes BaoiXisAw,  icaXis  trot- 
ovyra,  uuAs  dxoiiriv,  and  whose  principle  of 
action  entitles  them  to  that  highest  praise 
imagined  by  the  philosopher,  “ Ea  enim 
denique  virtue  esse  videtur  prmstantis  viri,” 
says  Cicero,  "qua  est  fructuosa  aliis,  ipsi 
autem  laboriosa  aut  periculosa,  aut  certe 
gratuita.’’!  For  their  sense  of  all  dignity 
and  rule  was  expressed  in  these  old  Bene- 
dictine lines,  which  had  been  impressed 
on  them  in  the  abbeys  where  they  had 
spent  their  youth : 

" Si  honorrm,  non  laboiem, 

Queris,  froain  niteris : 

Si  prsesso,  non  prodesso, 

Stades,  nihil  efficia.” 

Such  was  the  state  policy  of  Charlemagne 
and  St.  Louis,  of  the  Hentys  and  the  Othos, 
who  were  such  mighty  marshals  of  the 
world.  "In  every  alTair,  as  St.  Bernard 
recommends,  " they  considered  it  a certain 
argument  to  put  an  end  to  doubts,  that 
whatever  course  was  pleasing  to  good,  and 
displeasing  to  evil  men  ought  to  be  pur- 
sue."; “Insensible,"  as  Michaud  says, 
“ to  whatever  concerned  merely  themselves, 
they  were  raised  above  all  fear  and  every 
human  consideration,  when  it  was  a ques- 
tion which  interested  religion,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  Dante  saw  storied 

• Apolog.  t Do  Oratore,  ii.  85. 
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in  a rock  one  of  these  in  the  very  act  which 
merited  such  praise  ; "There  was  an  em- 
peror. A widow  at  his  bridle  stood  in 
tears.  Round  about  them  troop’d  full 
throng  of  knights ; and  overhead  in  gold 
the  eagles  floated  struggling  with  the  wind. 
The  wretch  appeared  amid  all  these  to  say, 
‘ Grant  justice,  sire  I for,  woe  beshrew  this 
heart,  my  son  is  murdered.’  He  replying 
seemed.  Wait  now  till  I return  ; and  she, 
as  one  made  hasty  by  her  grief,  ‘ O,  sire  I 
if  thou  dost  not  return  ?’  He  replies,  ‘Who 
then  succeeds  may  right  thee.’  ‘ But  what 
then  to  thee,’  she  asks,  • is  others’  virtue  ?’ 
‘ Now  comfort  thee,’  at  length  he  answers, 
‘ it  beseemeth  well  my  duty  be  performed, 
ere  I move  hence : so  justice  wills,  and 
pity  bids  me  stay.”’* 

Kings  whom  the  Catholic  religion  swayed, 
had  not  heard  the  lessons  of  the  sophist, 
who  styled  the  people  “ that  power  which 
alone  had  no  need  of  reason  to  authorize 
its  acts.”!  They  remembered,  that  Saul, 
excusing  himself  for  not  having  obeyed 
God,  by  alleging  the  vrill  of  the  people, 
Samuel  declared  that  God  had  rejected 
him  ; and  that  Saul  said,  “ I have  sinned 
in  having  disobeyed  the  Lord  and  thee, 
from  fearing  the  people,  and  yielding  to 
their  discourse.  Because,"  adds  Bossuet, 
“ it  is  to  be  the  enemy  of  God,  and  even 
of  the  people,  not  to  resist  when  the  people 
wishes  and  commits  evil.”l  They  did  not, 
therefore,  seek  to  avoid  obloquy  ij  saying, 
that  they  were  ready  to  bow  down  to  the 
megesty  of  the  people,  and  that  a nation 
should  be  governed  by  all  that  has  tongue 
in  the  nation ; for  they  observed,  that  if 
Moses,  when  he  returned  firom  the  mount 
and  found  the  people  adoring  the  golden 
calf,  and  when  Joshua  heard  the  sound  of 
Uie  people  shouting,  had  bowed  down  to  the 
migesty  of  the  people,  he  would  have  had 
to  bow  down  also  to  the  majesty  of  the 
calf.  But  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  said 
aloud,  " If  any  man  be  on  the  Lord’s  side, 
let  him  join  with  me" — when  all  the  sons 
of  Levi  gathered  themselves  together  unto 
him,  by  whose  hands  incontinent  on  the 
majesty  of  the  people  shame  and  destruc- 
tion fell.  Such  obligations,  no  doubt,  in- 
volved rulers  in  many  eufrerings  and 
dangers,  but  they  accepted  them  as  the 
inseparable  attendants  on  their  station  ; 
for  ^cy  had  not  adopted  that  policy  of  the 
just  medium,  as  it  is  styled,  which  shrinks 


• PuiJ.  X. 
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from  nutliing  but  persecution  for  justice, 
following  such  counsels  as  Pothinus  gave 
to  Ptolemy,  when  he  proposed  to  kill  Pora- 
pey,  adding, 

" Sceptronim  Tia  tots  peril,  si  pendere  jusU 
Incipit;  erertiique  trees  respectus  honesti."* 

“ You  will  never  be  happy,”  said  Petrarch, 
“ never  secure,  if  you  give  yourself  up  to 
be  governed  by  the  people.”!  Nevertheless, 
in  reality,  these  high  principles  of  action, 
grounded  on  the  knowledge  that  justice 
elevates  a nation,  and  that  sin  makes  a 
people  miserable,;  were  a fruitful  source 
of  persecution  to  just  and  honourable 
princes,  even  during  the  ages  of  that 
highest  justice  which  results  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  faith.  The  histories  of  the 
middle  ages  ore  here  to  furnish  glorious 
examples  of  kings  exposing  themselves  to 
perils  and  to  death  rather  than  swerve  in 
the  least  circumstance  from  the  mainten- 
ance of  justice.  How  many  sufferings  must 
have  resulted  from  practising  that  resolu- 
tion, expressed  by  Louis  XII.,  when  he 
said  that  to  shelter  the  weak  from  the 
injustice  of  the  powerful  was  the  most 
urgent  desire  of  his  heart  ? St.  Stephen, 
king  of  Hungary,  had  a narrow  escape 
from  losing  his  life  by  the  conspiracy  of 
four  palatines,  who  were  irritated  against 
him  on  account  of  the  strictness  with 
which  he  administered  justice  without  dis- 
tinction of  persons.  “ Tie  time  your  prince 
were  dead ;”  such  are  the  complaints  we 
often  find,  in  consequence  of  this  fidelity, 
“ and  when  I am 

“ Companion  to  my  father’s  dust,  these  tumnlts 
Fomented  by  seditious  men,  that  are 
Weary  of  plenty,  and  delights  of  peace, 

Shall  not  approach  to  interrupt  the  calm 
Good  princea  aAer  death  enjoy.”^ 

“The  Empress  Agnes  governed  tlie 
duchy  of  Bavaria  during  seven  years  in 
abundant  peace.  But  because  dissensions 
ensued  in  the  kingdom,  perturbations  in 
the  Church,  destructions  of  monasteries, 
and  the  trampling  down  of  all  justice  and 
religion,  that  noble  woman,  considering 
the  disturbance  of  things,  disgusted,  or 
rather  divinely  smitten,  abdicated  the 
government  in  the  year  10B9,  and  for  the 
love  of  Christ  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Fruteria,  where  she  embraced  a religious 
life,  and  finally  removed  to  Rome.”||  That 

* Lucan,  viii.  f Epist  Fam.  U.  4. 

! Prov.  liv.  34.  t Shirley. 

I Peu,  tom.  iii.  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  p.  iii.  p.  188. 


disturbance  of  the  political  and  religious 
order  constituted  her  persecution. 

But,  in  the  earliest  and  latest  times,  it 
was,  above  all,  fidelity  to  religion  which 
proved  to  rulers  the  most  abundant  source 
of  honourable  grief.  A modem  historian,* 
after  mentioning  the  proposal  of  William 
of  Holland  to  King  James  II.,  that  his 
son  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land on  being  educated  as  a Protestant, 
proceeds  to  say,  “The  same  folly  about 
religion,  which  made  James  lose  his  throne, 
lost  the  reversion  of  it  to  his  son  ; for  he 
refused  the  offer  under  pretence  that  his 
accepting  of  it  would  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  own  abdication,  but,  in  reality, 
because  he  would  not  permit  the  prince 
to  be  bred  a Protestant."  If  this  state- 
ment be  correct,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  admitting  the  claim  of  James  to  be 
received  into  the  eighth  circle  of  the  blessed 
throng. 

The  mother  of  St.  Wenceslais,  the  son  of 
U ratislas,  duke  of  Bohemia,  was  Drahomcia, 
a pagan.  His  grandmother  Ludmilla,  ob- 
tained as  a great  favour,  that  his  education 
might  be  entmsted  to  her,  and  she  formed 
his  heart  to  devotion  and  the  love  of  God  ; 
but  the  pagan  mother  retained  her  younger 
son  Boleslas,  whose  mind  she  corrupted 
by  her  errors.  The  father  dying  while 
both  were  young,  Wenceslas  assumed  the 
reins  of  government ; and  then  the  pagan 
mother  conceiving  that  Ludmilla  was  the 
primaiy  agent  of  all  that  he  did  for  the 
advancement  of  religion,  laid  a plot  to  take 
away  her  life,  and  succeeded  in  haring  her 
strangled  before  the  altar  in  her  own 
chapel.  The  severity  with  which  St.  Wen- 
ceslas  checked  oppressions  and  other  dis- 
orders in  the  nobility,  caused  some  to  join 
the  faction  of  his  unnatural  mother,  who 
conspired  with  her  other  son  Boleslas  to 
take  his  life.  A son  being  bom  to  Boles- 
las, the  holy  duke  was  invited  to  the 
rejoicings  on  that  occasion,  and  he  went 
without  suspicions.  After  the  banquet,  at 
midnight,  he  went  to  offer  his  customary 
prayers  in  the  church,  whither  Boleslas 
followed  him,  and  there  with  his  own  hand 
he  slew  him,  mrming  him  through  the 
body  with  a lance.  This  was  on  the  twenty- 
'■ighth  of  September,  in  938. 

St.  Canut,  king  of  Denmark,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  father  of  St.  Charles  the 
Good,  count  of  Flanders,  was  another 
martyr  in  consequence  of  this  holy  zeal. 
On  the  shrine  found  at  Odensce,  in  1583, 

* Sir  J.  Dilrymple,  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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which  contained  the  body,  were  these  words 
inscribed  : " In  the  year  of  Christ.  1088, 
in  the  town  of  Odensce,  the  glorious  king 
Canut,  betrayed  like  Jesus  Christ,  on 
account  of  his  zeal  fur  religion  and  his  love 
of  Justice,  by  Blancou,  one  of  those  who 
eat  at  his  table,  after  confession  and  com- 
munion of  the  Lord's  body,  had  his  side 
pierced,  and  fell  to  the  ground  before  tlic 
altar,  with  his  arms  extended  in  the  form 
of  a cross.  Ho  died  for  the  glory  of  J esus 
Christ,  and  reposed  in  him  on  Friday,  the 
seventh  of  June,  in  the  basilica  of  St. 
Alban,  martyr,  whose  relics  he  had  a short 
time  before  brought  from  England  into 
Denmark.” 

His  son  Charles  the  Good,  count  of 
Flanders,  whose  mother  was  Alize  of  Flan- 
ders, was  martyred,  as  we  observed  in  a 
former  book,  for  defending  the  interests  of 
the  poor.  So  tenderly  he  loved  the  people, 
that  he  kept  the  price  of  oom  low,  and 
enacted  wise  laws  against  the  oppressions 
of  the  great;  for  which  reason  he  was 
assassinated  by  order  of  one  of  them,  named 
Bertuul,  as  he  repeated  the  penitential 
psalms  in  the  church  of  Bruges,  in  1 1'.t4. 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
find  instances  too  in  which  the  absence  of 
ambition,  and  the  resolution  to  relinquish 
an  upjust  pretension,  to  which  they  were 
impelled  by  others,  have  caused  princes 
to  suffer  persecution,  reviving  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Greeks,  despising  Solon  when 
many  laughed  at  him,  as  Plutarch  witr 
nesseth,  and  said, 

Ovjc  XoXwp  fia$v<l>pwt  oiiit  fiovXiftlr  opr/p' 
"Eir^Xa  yip  G«o0  iHoyros,  avr8r  ovx  «d«£oTo. 

St.  Casimir,  prince  of  Poland,  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  being  elected  king  of  Hun- 
gary by  the  Palatines,  and  other  nobles 
who  wished  to  depose  Matthias  Coninus, 
in  order  that  he  might  rule  over  them, 
hearing  that  the  king  had  refused  to  com- 
ply, and  that  all  differences  were  accom- 
modated between  him  and  his  people,  and 
that  Pope  Sixtus  had  sent  an  embassy 
to  his  father  to  divert  him  from  the  expe- 
dition which  had  already  set  out,  returned 
joyfully  with  his  army.  But  this  act  of 
disinterestedness  and  justice  was  so  dis- 
agreeable to  this  father,  that  he  dreaded 
to  appear  before  him,  and  so  retired  to  the 
castle  of  Dubzki,  where  he  spent  three 
months  in  works  of  penance.  Ikqteatedly 
during  the  course  of  the  preceding  books, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  admire  the  dig- 
nity and  justice  of  the  ministerial  charac- 


ter during  those  ages  of  faith,  which  never 
heard  the  modem  error,  “ tliat  all  goes  by 
self-interest  and  the  checking  and  balanc- 
ing of  greedy  knaveries,  and  that,  in  short, 
there  is  nothing  divine  whatever  in  the  as- 
sociation of  men."  What  noble  figures  of 
this  class  have  passed  before  us  ! wise  ma- 
gistrates, such  as  CandelariuB  and  L'Her- 
mite  Souliers  loved  to  paint,*  wise  courtiers, 
Uiose  jewels  of  a crown,  as  Shirley  calls 
them, 

"The  colarans  and  the  omamenta  of  etata 
Fitted  with  parts,  and  piety  to  act. 

They  serve  the  power  for  justice,  not  themselves ; 
Their  faith  the  cabinet,  in  which  is  laid 
The  prince's  safety,  and  the  nation's  peace. 

The  oracles  and  the  mysteries  of  empire ; 

Men  bum  above  the  sordid  guilt  of  avarice. 

Free  as  the  mountain  air,  and  calm  as  mercy. 
Bora  without  eyes,  when  thepoor  man  complains 
Against  the  great  oppressor;  without  hands. 

To  take  the  bloody  price  of  man's  undoing."« 

Defenders  of  the  Church,  of  women  and 
widows,  of  the  rights  of  the  king  and  of 
the  subject,  swum  by  the  redemption  which 
they  exjiecled  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  dat’  of  judgment,  as  they  hoped  to 
escape  damnation  and  to  be  judged  as  they 
would  judge,  to  administer  their  office  with 
loyalty  and  honour,!  their  whole  lives 
grave,  ptirc,  mysterious,  corresponded  with 
that  solemn  engagemetiL  Piety,  austere 
virtue,  profound  learning,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  from  break  of  day  to  sunset, 
afterwards  study  and  examination  of  causes 
in  the  silence  of  their  humble  and  pacific 
dwellings,  then  some  moments  to  the  his- 
torians, orators,  and  poets,  who  hod  been 
the  delight  of  their  youth, — often  to  hold 
courts  in  other  districts,  leaving  their  homes 
and  travelling,  and  all  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, actuated  by  the  sentiment  of  duty — 
such  was  the  tyj)e,  and  such  in  innume- 
rable instances  the  spectacle.  Well  such 
men,  often  martyrs  of  tho  state,  as  some 
were  culled  by  Henry  the  Fourth, § swell 
the  blessed  throng  of  those  who  suffered 
persecution  for  the  sake  of  justice,  a prize 
for  which  they  must  have  well  prepared  : 
for,  as  the  old  poet  says, 

“What  man  waseverfixed  i'  the  sphere  of  honour 
And  precious  to  his  sovereign,  whose  actions. 

Nay  very  soul,  were  not  exposed  to  every 
Common  and  base  dissection?  and  not  only 

* Virorum  Consularium  Rothomag.  Senat.  libri 
iv.  bes  Eloges  de  tous  les  premiers  Presidents 
dn  Parlement  de  Paris,  1 Cib. 
t llonoria  et  Mammon. 

I Floquet,  Hist,  du  Parlement  de  Normandie, 
i.  371.  i Pasquier,  Lett.  xx.  3. 
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1 That  which  in  nature  bath  cxniae,  and  in 
Tbemsclvca  ia  privileged  by  name  of  frailly, 

1 Hut  even  virtues  are  made  crimes,  and  d«K}m'd 

To  ihc  fate  of  treason.” 

1 In  the  solemn  halls  of  assembly,  these 

magistrates  and  senators  had  before  their 
eyes  paintings  and  inscriptions  to  inform 
and  thus  prepare  their  minds.  One  be- 
held martyrs  of  the  ancient  and  of  the 
evangelic  law,  kings  and  pontiff  ministers 
1 mutually  exhorting  each  other  to  virtue  ; 
“Pontifices,  agitc, " the  monarch  saying; 
■'  Et  VOS,  reges,  dicite  justa,”  the  priest 
answering  : both  holding  scrolls,  on  which 
were  written,  “Facitc  judicium  et  justi- 
tiam,  et  liberate  vi  oppressum  dc  manu 
calumpniatoris  and  again,  “ Seminanti 
justitiam  inerces  fidelis.  'e  But  what  was 
this  infallible  recompense  ? The  crown  of 
the  eighth  beatitude.  How  often  when 
the  demon  of  discord  had  arraecl  citizens 
! against  each  other,  has  this  crown  been 
j granted ! Then  when  the  sun  has  set, 

! and  all  the  ways  are  darkened,  there  is  in 
j the  street  a sound  of  horses  and  of  arms  : 

( the  leader  has  a stem  commission  : all 
windows  are  opened  with  a fearful  whis- 
pering. Alas ! who  is  to  bo  the  victim 
now  ?•  They  halt  There  is  the  devoted 
door.  0 Ood,  it  is  the  house  of  the  just ! 

In  regard  to  the  brave  defence  of  inno- 
cence against  oppressors  generally,  whether 
kings  or  people,  we  should  notice  the 
heroic  spirit  of  martyrdom  which  belonged 
to  the  judicial  and  legal  character  in  ages 
of  faith.  The  clergy,  it  is  true,  in  early 
1 times,  had  generally  to  sustain  such  com- 
bats ; and  what  undaunted  advocates  were 
they?  With  what  noble  courage  did  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  defend  Pnetextatus  in 
presence  of  King  Chilperic  ? And  what 
alacrity  did  he  evince  to  suffer  all  things 
for  justice  ?t  Afterwards  the  sage  men  of 
law,  as  I’ierre  des  I'outaines  styles  them, 

1 though  devoted  to  administer  it,  were  not 

j '*  Charges  <rnae  haine  ctrang^rc, 

I Ventiro  aux  qacrcllra  fta  vttigaire 

Lpur  Toix  el  leur  tranquillity.” 

Thoy  wore  rather  peacemakers,  to  finish 
causes  by  amicable  arraugoment,  and  to 
; expose  themselves  to  the  resentment  of  the 
j powerful  by  defending  the  opprcsseil.  The 
decrees  of  (he  ancient  exchequer  seem 
1 rather  the  judgments  of  a family  couneil, 

1 than  decisions  of  a court, ^ and  the  noble 

1 * rioqucty  Hist,  du  Parlcmcnt  de  Normandie,  L 

I 1 Chroniquos  de  S.  Denis,  Liv.  iii.  c 8. 

1 X Finquet,  Hist,  du  Parlemetit  de  Norm.  i.  27. 

courage  of  its  eounsellors  frequently  brought 
persecution  on  their  heads.  They  were 
sworn,  as  we  observed  elsewhere,  not  to 
defend  any  causes  which  they  did  not 
believe  in  their  consciences  to  he  good, 
true,  and  loyal ; to  abandon  such  as  they 
should  find  in  the  course  of  investigation 
to  he  unjust,  and  never  to  allege  any  i 
custom,  style,  or  usage,  if  they  did  not  1 
believe  the  objection  reasonable  and  true.*  | 
Among  the  dangers  to  which  they  exposed 
themselves  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  ( 
historians  even  remark  their  occasional  | 
collisions  with  the  ruffian,  the  robber,  and 
the  man  of  blood,  meeting  them  before 
light  on  winter’s  mornings  as  tlicy  rode  on 
mules  to  the  courts  of  justice.!  The  old 
registers  attest  tliat  many  while  thus  pix>- 
cceding  to  discharge  their  office,  were  in- 
sulted. struck,  and  even  slain  In  times 
of  greatest  peril  for  them,  their  only  con- 
cession was  to  wait  till  after  sunrise,  and 
to  return  from  the  tribunals  before  the 
ways  were  darkened.  But  danger  and 
death  for  the  manifest  discharge  of  their 
office  they  would  never  decline.  Would  1 
you  witness  an  instance  of  this  martyr 
spirit  in  an  advocate  of  later  times  ? Be- 
hold Chauveau  Lagarde,  defending  Marie 
Antoinette,  Elizabeth,  and  Charlotte  dc  [ 
Corday,  denouncing  Marat  in  presence  of 
the  tigers  of  the  revolutionaiy  tribunal,  as 
a monster,  who  saw  crime  every  where, 
because  crime  accompanied  him  every  1 
where — resolving  to  die  in  thus  combat-  , 
ing,  defending  the  Girondins,  the  Duke  i 
du  Chatelet,  the  virgins  of  Verdun,  the  | 
twenty-seven  accused  of  Tonnerre,  and  the  i 
general  Miranda ; behold  him  thus  de- 
fying danger  for  innocence,  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  hope  for  justice  amidst 
that  fearful  butchery  of  illustrious  victims,  ^ 
remaining  to  protest  against  such  viola-  1 
tions  in  the  name  of  the  judicial  honour  ^ 
of  his  country.  Accused  of  corrupting  the 
public  morals  by  proclaiming  the  virtue  of 
these  martyrs,  and  of  betraying  the  people  1 
by  defending  their  enemies,  behold  him 
during  forty  days  in  the  dungeon  of  the 
Conciorgerie,  from  which  he  saw  pass  to 
death  twenty-three  victims,  his  compa- 
nions in  that  hell.  Amidst  these  scenes,  j 
how  great  was  his  courage,  how  undaunted 
his  magnanimity  ! Such  was  the  type  of 
the  true  Catholic  advocate  in  ages  of  faith  : 
“the  law,”  said  this  great  ornament  of  the  ■ 
French  bar,  speaking  hke  Sir  Thomas 

• Floquet,  Hist,  du  Parlemcnt  de  Norm.  i.  57.  ; 
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More,  “imposes  on  advocates  a duty  of 
devotion,  and  when  necessary,  the  duty  of 
martyrdom.” 

“ Do  well,  and  beware,”  is  the  melan- 
choly proverb  of  the  profound  Spaniards, 
which  Don  Diego  Savedra  Fuvardo  as- 
cribes, in  his  Christian  Prince,  to  the 
experience  of  mankind,  and  also  to  the  re- 
membrance of  that  divine  charge  of  our 
Saviour,  when  he  told  his  disciples  to  go 
forth  to  the  work  of  love,  with  the  simpli- 
city of  the  dove,  and  added  “ Cavete  autem 
ab  hominibus.”  It  would  be  long  to  tell 
of  those  who  verified  the  truth  of  this 
caveat  in  themselves.  The  fate  of  the 
great  Boethius  was  a familiar  theme  during 
the  middle  ages.  The  sudden  change  in 
his  fortune  arose  from  his  condemning  the 
excessive  taxes  imposed  on  the  people  by 
Theodoric,  who  in  his  old  age  gave  his 
conhdeuce  to  two  avaricious  and  perfidious 
Goths.  He  undertook  to  convey  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  tlic  tears  and  groans  of 
the  provinces,  and  his  discoui-se  was  re- 
garded by  the  king  as  an  act  of  rebellion. 
Banished  by  a decree  of  the  senate,  who 
were  gained  over  to  pronounce  it,  he  was 
soon  after  thrown  into  prison,  in  the  castle 
of  Pavia,  along  with  his  father-in-law  Sym- 
machus  : the  latter  was  beheaded  on  a 
groundless  pretext  of  high  treason.  The 
following  year  beheld  the  martyrdom  of 
Boethius,  who  was  conveyed  to  a castle  in 
a desert,  half-way  between  Pavia  and  Home, 
and  there  barbarously  tortured  till  he 
expired.  “ Imperante  florenU-gue  negui- 
tia,"  said  this  noble  sufiercr  in  his  prison, 
“Hrtus  non  solum  pnemiis  caret,  verum 
etiam  sceleratorum  pedibus  subjecta  cal- 
catur,  et  in  locum  facinorum  su]>plicia 
luit.”  “ Under  the  dominion  of  our  private 
interests.”  says  the  great  chancellor  D'Agu- 
essau,  “ we  cannot  believe  tliat  there  arc 
souls  so  generous  as  to  study  the  interests 
of  the  public : we  fear  to  find  in  others  a 
greatness  which  we  do  not  discover  in  our- 
selves. Its  presence  would  be  a continual 
reproach  that  would  offend  the  proud  deli- 
cacy of  our  self-love  ; and  convinced  that 
there  are  only  false  virtues,  we  never  think 
of  honouring  those  that  aro  true.  Great 
men  are  therefore  not  understood  by  the 
common  herd  ; they  are  either  unobserved, 
or  else  regarded  with  fear  and  displeasure.” 
To  how  many  examples  might  he  have 
referred  in  the  history  of  his  own  country- 
alone  ! What  was  it  but  private  malice  on 
account  of  liis  virtues,  which  caused  the 
tragical  death  of  Marigni,  the  inspector  of 
finances  under  Louis  X.  ? How  many 


noble  stands  for  justice  in  the  secret  cabi- 
nets of  kings,  of  which  history  only  by 
chance  drops  an  intimation ! Hear  an 
ancient  chronicle. 

“On  the  fifth  of  November  this  year, 
the  justiciary  came  to  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  bearing  seven  hundred  ounces  of 
gold,  as  the  result  of  the  contribution,  but 
the  emperor  was  very  angry  at  not  receiving 
a greater  sum.  The  justiciary  tlien  said, 
‘My  lord,  if  my  ministry  doth  not  please 
you,  seek  in  future  some  one  else  ; for  the 
citizens  are  reduced  to  poverty.’  The  em- 
peror grew  still  more  furious,  and  turning 
to  Taddaeus  said,  • If  it  were  not  for  sake 
of  Don  John,  I would  order  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.'  ”* 

Guided  by  a contemporary  writer,  let 
us  visit  one  of  these  great  men  in  his 
prison,  where  he  is  suffering  persecution 
on  account  of  the  justice  of  his  atlminis- 
tration.  “ When  I arrived,”  says  Pas- 
chasius,  “ I found  the  Abbot  Wala  in  the 
prison  cell,  where  notliing  could  have 
access  but  what  was’  angelic,  for  such  wa.s 
the  divine  judgment.  After  mingling  sweet 
with  bitter  words,  I wished  to  persuade  him 
to  admit  that  he  had  e.xceeded  a little,  in 
order  that  he  might  appease  the  emperor, 
by  admitting  that  he  had  gone  too  far ; 
for  Ccesar  had  intimated  that  he  would 
restore  him  to  his  favour,  if  he  would  only 
admit  himself  in  the  wrong : but  he  re- 
I>lied  to  me,  ‘ I am  surprised  that  you 
should  doubt  my  conscience,  since  I am 
conscious  to  myself  of  nothing  more  than 
what  you  know.  You  ought,  therefore,  rather 
to  encourage  me  to  contend  for  justice,  than 
endeavour  to  persuade  me  to  assent  to  any 
thing  contrary  to  truth.  Do  you  not  fear 
the  judgments  of  God?  What  if  1 should 
falsely  accuse  myself  of  any  thing,  and  for 
the  sake  of  any  favour  or  honour,  either 
through  fear  or  hope,  were  to  depart  from 
trnth,  and  bear  false  witness  against  my- 
self, might  I not  fall  into  the  hands  of 
God,  and  by  his  just  judgment  be  con- 
demned out  of  my  own  mouth  ? and  thus, 
through  fear  of  increasing  the  light  afflic- 
tions that  are  for  a time,  I might,  by  an 
ineffable  dispensation  of  his  judgment, 
suffer  the  penalty  of  eternal  death.  There- 
fore, my  brother,  let  us  stand  in  the  way 
of  truth  on  which  we  have  entered,  and 
let  us  have  hope,  because  these  things 
further  us  to  everlasting  life,  which  is 
Christ.’  Having  heard  these  words,  I was 

• Miitth.  Spinelli  Kphemerides  Neapolltaiur  ab 
an.  1247  ad  an.  1‘268.  ap.  Mur.  Rcr.  It.  tom.  vii. 
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silent  and  confused.  It  was  plain  that 
there  was  in  him  no  conscience,  except- 
ing according  to  God  and  for  God,  re- 
specting the  emperor  and  his  eons,  his 
country  and  the  churches,  the  nobility 
and  people ; that  he  sought  not  his 
own  in  any  thing,  but  oidy  what  was 
Christ's.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  of  the 
blessed,  who  suffer  persecution  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  for  he  endeavoured  to  save 
both  the  emperor  and  his  country  : he 
drove  all  abominations  from  the  palace  of 
the  sacred  empire ; he  put  adultery  to 
flight ; he  condemned  sortilege ; he  restored 
what  was  honest ; he  gave  back  a father  to 
his  sons,  and  sons  to  their  faUier  ; be  did 
not  permit  the  monarchy  to  fall  into  parts  ; 
he  forbad  oaths  to  be  violated  : he  wished 
to  preserve  what  was  good,  and  to  remove 
the  evil,  that  all  might  lend  a safe  and 
tranquillifc according  to  God,  to  the  honour 
and  glory  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is 
said  by  some,  that  he  ought  not  to  have 
taken  thought  about  these  things,  which 
did  not  suit  the  employment  of  a monk ; 
but  no  monk  was  ever  greater  or  holier 
than  John,  who  was  behearlcd  for  such 
things  ; no  one  more  accepted  than  Elias  ; 
no  one  more  religious  than  the  other  saints 
and  prophets,  who  manfully  withstood 
kings,  and  contended  for  jiisticeunto  death  : 
for  on  account  of  such  zeal  was  Zacharias 
slain,  and  Isaias  sawed  asunder,  and  Jere- 
miah immersed  in  the  waters,  and  so  was 
it  also  right  that  he  should  expose  himself 
to  pain,  if  not  by  resisting  with  anns,  at 
lea.st  by  exhortation,  and  counsel,  and  en- 
treaties." 

On  a certain  day,  when  the  magniits  aud 
counsellors  were  at  secret  deliberation  re- 
specting the  division  of  the  empire,  not 
regarding  tlie  prerogative  of  parents,  or  the 
co-equalities  of  the  great,  or  the  interests  of 
the  faithful,  or,  what  is  more,  the  dignity 
of  the  churches,  or  the  reverence  of  God 
from  the  heart,  the  AbbotWala  suddenly 
appeared  among  them  ; and  they,  con- 
fused, because  condemned  by  tlieir  own 
consciences,  proposed  to  him  the  lots  of 
distribution,  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
thing  that  displeased  him.  Then  he,  as 
sagacious  in  reply,  made  answer,  “All 
things  are  well  disposed  by  you,  excepting 
that  you  have  left  nothing  to  God  of  his 
right,  and  have  not  ordained  what  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  virtuous."* 

Doubtless  too  were  reckoned  among 
those  who  suffered  on  account  of  justice, 

* Ap.  Mabillon,  Acta  S.  Ord.  Ben, 


some  whom  civil  or  domestic  troubles  sent 
into  banishment,  to  learn  “ how  bitter  is 
the  stranger's  bread,  how  hard  it  is  to 
mount  and  to  descend  another's  stairs."* 
Those  sorrows  and  humiliations  so  keenly 
felt  by  Dante,  when,  for  having  wished  to 
render  service  to  his  country,  he  was  mis- 
interpreted by  his  fellow-citizens,  unjustly 
accused  of  an  ignoble  crime,  deprived  of 
his  writings,  and  presecuted  for  having 
composed  them,  cast  forth  in  poverty  from 
the  cherished  bosom  of  that  beauteous 
Florence  in  which  he  had  been  bom 
and  nourished,  and  where  he  desired  so 
ardently  to  terminate  his  days.  “It  is 
certain,”  says  his  commentator  Balbo,  “that 
in  heaven  He,  who  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  has  imposed  labour  upon 
man,  and  willed  that  each  should  cultivate 
his  talent,  will  grant  a more  especial  mercy 
to  those  who  support  the  burden  of  the 
day.  to  obey  his  divine  commands,  and 
render  service  of  any  description  to  their 
countiy."  Among  those  Guelfs  so  often 
driven  from  their  home  with  cruelty,  as 
were  the  poet's  ancestors,  what  solemn  ex- 
amples do  we  And  of  high  virtue ! Italy, 
which  furnishes  so  complete  a history  of 
the  woe  of  banishment,  presenting  a series 
of  examples  of  magnanimity  in  suft'ering  a 
punishment  which,  above  all,  for  its  chil- 
dren, who  knew  what  it  was  to  be  excluded 
from  its  charms,  was  felt  more  cruel  than 
death,!  might  supply  us  with  abundant 
proof  that  exile,  while  it  gave  occasion  to 
some,  as  the  noble  Malaspinas,  to  exercise 
a generous  and  an  immortal  pity,  enabled 
others  to  gain  their  true  country,  and  to 
secure  the  faultless  peace.  There  might 
again  have  been  another  class  of  sufferers 
within  this  order,  to  whom,  in  consideration 
of  their  calamities,  religion  would  have 
offered  her  palm  ; for  had  those  illustrious 
philosophers,  whom  later  ages  qualify  as 
the  martyrs  of  science,  suffered  persecution 
with  the  requisite  dispositions,  purely  on 
account  of  their  physical  discoveries,  and 
of  their  announcing  them  to  the  world, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Catholic  Church 
would  have  sanctioned  their  admission  into 
this  category  ; but  men  like  Galileo,  whom 
her  pontiffs,  princes,  cardinals,  and  pre- 
lates honour^,  who  received  from  the 
states  which  she  directed  such  proofs  of 
large  munificence ; who  however  evinced 
recklessness,  arrogance,  and  ingratitude, 
insisting  in  a tone  of  defiance  on  modes  of 

• Par.  xvii. 
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interpreting  the  Scriptures,  from  which 
Protestants,  as  Tycho  iirahe,  as  well  as 
Catholics,  then  shrunk;  unlike  Newton, 
who  preferred  peace  to  any  shadow  of  great- 
ness, panting  for  a struggle  with  those  who 
sought  not  to  oppose  them  on  account  of 
their  discoveries ; who,  in  their  writings 
adopted  the  tone  of  enemies  and  satirists ; 
who,  like  Kepler,  admit  that  they  were 
“ troublesome  and  choleric  in  politics,"  and 
who  notwithstanding,  as  Remus  assured  the 
latter,  “ had  no  ground  fur  alarm  either  in 
Italy  or  Austria,  if  they  kept  themselves 
within  hounds,  and  put  a guard  upon  their 
own  passions,"  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  that  were  necessary 
to  entitle  them  to  a place  in  this  blessed 
circle.  In  ages  when  every  claim  to  mar- 
tyrdom in  a religious  sense  was  investigated 
with  such  rigour,  men  coitid  not  expect  to 
be  regarded  as  martyrs  of  science,  unless 
I analogous  dispositions  existed  in  them  also; 

I and,  indeed,  the  justice  of  requiring  them,  in 
resjrect  to  this  latter,  is  admitted  hy  the 
! illustrious  philosopher  who  has  lately  treated 
on  their  history,  while  acknowledging  that 
religion,  guided  by  the  Roman  pontiflk,  was 
not  jealous  of  philosophy,  and  that  the  ; 
church  of  Rome  was  willing  to  respect  and  { 
foster  even  the  genius  of  its  enemies.  Had  j 
I Galileo  meekly  announced  his  dicuveries  as 
I the  deductions  of  reason  or  the  convictions 
i of  conscience,  they  would  not  have  provoked 
hostility,  and  bis  system  of  the  world  might 
have  stood  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
j beside  the  cherished  volume  of  Copernicus.* 
j Whoever  by  superior  merit  alone  incurred 
sullerings  from  the  malignity  of  rivals,  or 
even  from  the  severity  of  a zeal  to  guard 
against  dangers,  which  was  more  rigorous 
than  enlightened,  might  have  enjoyed  the 
I consoling  assurance  that  of  the  truths  ol 
I science  which  he  defended,  he  was  the  mar- 
tyr, deiiviiig  from  his  endurance  of  perse- 
cution not  alone  a claim  to  the  sympathy  of 
philosophers,  but  also  a title  to  the  especial 
I benediction  of  God  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
: Church,  and  of  all  who  were  directed  by  her 

! wisdom. 

j But  it  was  not  alone  the  heroic  fortitude 
' of  great  men  in  resisting  injustice,  which  in 
I the  judgment  of  the  middle  ages  conferred 
I a title  to  the  beatitude  of  those  who  suffer 
persecution  within  the  natural  order.  If 
our  ancestors  were  inexorable  in  excluding 
all  from  that  blessed  number  who  were  de- 
ficient either  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  their 
cause  or  to  the  spirit  with  which  they  received 

* Sir  David  Brewster — the  Mantis  of  Science. 


sufferings,  they  evinced  a disposition  to  ex-  j 
lend  prodigiously  the  limits  within  which  ! 
uccasiuus  could  be  found  of  reaping  .these  > 
immortal  fruits ; in  so  much  that  to  men  | 
of  good  will  opportiinily  for  gaining  them,  I 
according  to  their  view  of  human  life, 
could  hardly  ever  be  wanting ; that,  as  in  I 
the  gymnastic  combats,  to  use  the  words  of  i 
St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  " so  in  the 
church  there  might  be  crowns  both  for  men 
and  boys ; for  those  that  are  men  in  wisdom 
and  fortitude,  and  for  those  that  are  children 
in  faith  and  love."*  Indeed,  the  word  per- 
secution, from  attending  to  the  analogous 
disposition  of  sufferers,  acquired  an  exten- 
sion almost  indefinite.  The  vessel  on  which 
Joinville  was  on  board  being  in  danger,  a 
priest,  the  dean  of  Malrut,  advised  a pro- 
cession, adding,  that  " whenever  there  was  a 
persecution  in  his  parish,  whether  by  too 
little  or  too  much  rain,  or  other  persecution, 
three  such  processions  were  made,  and 
always  with  success,  God  sending  them 
deliverance. ”f  St.  Louis  also,  conversing 
with  the  seneschal,  speaks  of  tribulations 
and  great  maladies  as  persecutions  sent  for 
the  good  of  men. 

" It  is  not  our  blood  that  God  requires." 
says  St.  Cyprian,  "but  our  faith.  Neither 
Abraham,  nor  Isaac,  nor  Jacob,  were  com- 
pelled to  shod  their  blood,  and  yet  their 
faith  entitled  them  to  be  placed  in  the  rank 
of  the  first  patriarchs.'  J So  St.  Peter 
Damien  observes  : " Si  non  vales  pro  Deo 
mortem  subire,  vales  tauten  vitam  placabilem 
Deo  ducere  : magnum  qnippe  est  inori  pro 
Christo,  sed  non  est  inferius  vivere  Christo." 
Accordingly  the  life  of  Catholics,  under 
many  ordinary  circumstances,  was  deemed, 
if  not  equivalent  to  martyrdom,  at  least 
subject  to  the  persecution  which  confers  a 
title  to  beatitude.  In  the  first  place,  an 
ubscuie,  humble,  patient  life  for  many  souls 
was  regarded  in  this  light,  “ O how  easy 
it  is  to  be  a Catholic,"  observes  Fenelon,  “on 
condition  that  one  is  to  be  a philosopher, 
a master,  courageous,  great,  and  eminent  in 
every  thing  1 but  to  be  a Catholic,  and 
only  one  of  the  fanatic  poor,  as  they  are 
called  by  those  who  revile  the  Church,  to  be 
weak,  mean,  and  ball-mad  in  the  estimation 
of  the  proud, — that  is  a prospect  which 
cannot  be  thought  on  by  some  persous 
without  horror."  § 

" Multi  pro  Christo  oplant  mori,  qui  pro 
Christo  iiolunt  leria  verba  pati,"  says  St. 

* Stromat.  Lib.  vii.  c.  11. 

V Hist,  ds  S.  Louis. 
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Bonaventuva  ; “ sed  quem  icrret  sonitus 
i folii,  quomodo  susiineret  ictum  gladii  ?’’ 

“ Calumny  disturbs  the  wise  man,”  says  the 
) Book  of  God,  “ and  takes  away  the  strength 
of  his  heart.”*  It  involves  him  in  such  a 
battle  of  thotights,  that  the  Royal  Prophet 
cried,  “ O Lord  deliver  me  from  the  calum- 
nies of  men,  that  I may  keep  thy  com- 
mandmcnts.”f  For  it  is  not  easy,"  adds 
j St.  Ambrose,  “ for  him  who  is  oppressed  by 
i calumnv  to  observe  faithfully  the  divine  com- 
mandments : he  yields  as  it  were,  in  spite 
of  himself,  to  a root  of  sadness  and  bitter- 
i ness,  and  his  soul  is  a prey  to  trouble.”! 
i Now  here,  say  the  guides  of  the  middle 
j age,  is  an  occasion  offered  to  innumerable  I 
I persons  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  of  ' 
j deriving  beatitude  from  the  natural  conse-  j 
j quences  of  piety-  Again,  the  sufferings  of  ! 
1 men  from  youth  to  old  age,  from  a severity 
I or  a mistaken  sense  of  duty,  which  refuses 
I to  make  allowance  for  the  wants  of  each  age 
and  position,  were  regarded  as  conveying  a 
similar  title.  Catholics  in  ages  of  faith  were 
taught  to  look  at  human  life,  under  all  its 
different  circumstances,  not  with  official 
eyes,  nor  with  the  exclusive  gaze  of  any 
' particular  class,  but  with  a view  to  its  beauty 
and  goodness  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator ; 

” Qui  hnxit  singillatim  corda  eorum  ; qui 
intelligit  omnia  opera  eorum. ”§  Conse- 
quently they  behold  it  as  never  losing  beauty, 
but  as  only  changing  its  form  of  loveliness 
from  childhood  through  the  successive  stages 
of  youth  and  manhood  to  old  age.  They 
were  taught  to  discern  the  amiable  and 
loving  traits  of  nature,  which  bespeak  the  ! 
hand  of  the  great  artist  in  the  child,  the 
boy,  the  young  man,  and  the  old — to  admire  | 
the  virtues  and  graces  which  spring  out  of 
the  relations  between  different  degrees  and 
the  conditions  of  sex — the  joy  derived  from 
self-devotion  and  the  endurance  of  pain — 
the  generous  heroic  sentiments  which,  from 
their  connection  with  the  body,  can  prove 
that  there  arc  still  traces  left  of  the  original 
innocence  in  which  it  was  created. 

The  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  would 
never  have  sanctioned  the  shallow  thought 
of  Pope,  that  " every  year  of  a wise  man’s 
life  is  but  a censure  or  critique  on  the  past; 
that  those  whose  dale  is  the  shortest  live 
long  enough  to  laugh  at  one  half  of  it ; that 
the  boy  despises  the  infant,  the  man  the  boy, 
the  philosopher  both,  and  the  Christian  all.”ji 
Strange  philosophers  and  strange  Christians 

• Ecclcs.  vii.  t Ps.  cxziii. 

t In  Ps.  cxviii.  § Ps.  zxxii. 

II  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 


would  such  men  have  then  been  considered.  | 
Fathers  were  not  then  like  those  of  whom  , 
Clitipho  complains:  | 

“ Quam  iniqui  sunt  patres  in  omnia  adolcscentis  f 
Judicea ! j 

Qui  irquoin  esse  cenaent  uos  jam  a pueria  ilico  ' 
nasci  senes.”*  1 

The  paternal  maxim  and  that  of  masters  | 
differed  not  from  the  advice  of  Juvenal : | 

i 

” Indulge  Tcniam  pueria.”t 

Leave  to  play  was  justice,  and  to  deny  it  to 
a poor  apprentice  or  a rude  ship-boy  perse-  ; 
cution.  Mothers  and  mistresses  of  a family  ' 
loo  were  kind  ; for  how  could  they  be  other-  ! 
wise  who  daily  invoked  her  who  is  called  in  ; 
the  Litany  “ most  amiable  ;”  who  had  ever  I 

before  them  pictures  of  that  most  sweet  face 
which  expresses  all  that  we  can  conceive  of 
suavity  of  disposition,  gentleness  of  nature, 
and  kindliness  of  manner  ? 

We  have  seen  in  the  lust  book  that  there  • 
were  not  wanting  examples  similar  to  that  I 
of  Anaxagoias,  who,  as  Laertius  relates, 
being  asked  by  the  chief  persons  of  Lamp- 
sacus  whether  he  had  not  .some  desire  which 
they  might  gratify,  ordered  them  to  give  a 
play-day  every  year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  death,  to  all  young  people. 

In  amusements  pursued  by  the  children  of 
a town,  against  which,  in  our  days,  recurrence 
would  be  had  to  the  police,  in  the  middle  ages 
th^  noblest  and  wisest  men  would  deign  to 
take  a part.  Juniperus,  of  whom  St.  Francis 
said  playfully  that  "he  wished  to  have  a 
forest  of  such  men,”  was  found  on  one  occa- 
sion without  the  gales  of  Rome,  playing 
amidst  a group  of  children,  and  seated  on 
one  end  of  a beam  thrown  across  a wall, 
with  a boy  riding  on  the  other,  causing  it 
to  rise  and  sink  alternately.  It  was  not 
therefore  so  much  that  “each  age  had  its 
manner  of  viewing  things,”  but  that  each 
could  appreciate  or  make  allowance  for  the 
manner  of  the  other ; and  as  painters  love 
to  watch  the  play  of  light  and  shade  upon 
the  check,  and  all  the  gracious  harmonies  of 
colour  and  of  form  in  each  human  figure  as 
they  pass  it  by,  so  men  who  had  drunk 
deep  of  Catholic  philosophy  were  pleased 
to  trace  the  changing  beauties  of  the  mural 
world  in  the  thousand  innocent  deeds, 
and  words,  and  songs  of  all  around  them, 
whether  denoting  gladness,  laughter,  pity, 
or  amaze.  That  wisdom,  be  it  remem- 
bered, did  not  desire  to  oppress  matter 

• Heautunt.  f Sat.  viii. 
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which  God  has  made,  or  forget  the  impor- 
tance of  reality.  As  it  made  an  immense 
concession  to  the  action  of  time  by  its  prin- 
ciple  of  prescription,  which  ended  in  the 
consecration  of  all  accomplished  facts,  so  in 
the  moral  government  of  individuals  it  en- 
tered into  the  situation  of  each,  proportioned 
its  injunctions  to  his  force,  to  his  place  and 
circumstance,  and  appreciated  at  its  real 
value  the  contingent  element.  It  did  not 
withdraw  men  from  the  present  scene  so  as 
to  make  them  impassible.  It  had  observed 
in  the  gospel  our  Lord  receiving  the  chil- 
dren, participating  in  the  marriage  feast, 
ttiid  weeping  over  Lazants  ; the  flesh,  which, 
indeed,  was  to  be  submitted  to  a wise  dis- 
cipline, was  one  day  to  be  glorifled ; and, 
therefore,  even  at  present,  its  just  dignity  was 
to  be  maintained  in  accordance  with  that 
which  poetry,  which  is  truth,  prescribes. 
Mutter,  therefore,  was  only  recalled  to  its 
primitive  type,  not  persecuted  as  evil  in 
itself  essentially.  Justice,  which,  as  Alber- 
tus  Magnus  says,  is  not  a part  but  the 
whole  of  virtue,"*  was  known  to  be  con- 
I formity  with  the  will  of  God : therefore 
^ whoever  opposed  his  will,  in  regard  to  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures,  though  it  was 
only  by  fretting  unnecessarily  a boy,  was 
deemed  a true  persecutor ; and  in  enduring 
his  severity  it  taught  that  there  might  be 
the  beatitude  of  suflfering  for  the  sake  of 
justice.  All  opposition  to  humanity,  accord- 
ing to  this  view  of  it,  was  deemed  a perse- 
cution for  justice ; it  was  a persecution  of 
the  child,  of  the  boy,  of  the  youth,  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  aged.  Above  all,  indifler- 
ence  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  was  deemed 
besides,  in  a peculiar  manner,  a persecution 
of  our  Lord  in  person,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
Benedictine  lines : 

“ Viatores  extra  fores  ? 

Christo  claudis  ostia : 

Accedenti  da  gementi 

Charitatis  viscera.” 

Catholicism  execrated  the  principles  that 
would  deprive  the  poor  of  the  pleasures  and 
refineinent.s  of  existence  fitting  for  youth, 
maturity,  and  age,  in  order  to  swell  the 
receipt.s  or  widen  the  barrier  desired  by  the 
grasping  tribe  of  rich  proprietors. 

Those  insulting  distinctions,  now  so  pre- 
valent, founded  on  the  repugnance  of  the 
rich  to  come  in  contact  with  the  poor,  even 
in  the  house  of  God,  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  a persecution  in  ages  when  leprosy 
itself  wore  a sacred  character,  so  that  the 

• Lib.  Ethic,  v.  t 1.  4. 
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greatest  personages  sought  to  minister  with 
their  own  hands  to  its  afllipted  victims ; and 
in  the  same  light  would  have  been  viewed 
all  systems  of  relief  which  excluded  indica- 
tions of  love  and  tenderness.  The  spirit  of 
the  ages  of  faith  in  this  respect  breaks  forth 
in  a charming  manner* in  the  remarks  of 
Albertus  Magnus  upon  a passage  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Job,  where  he  says,  ” By 
this  text  are  confounded  those  who  say  that 
delicacies  should  not  be  given  to  the  poor ; 
for,  though  delicacies  should  not  be  con- 
tinually given  to  them,  lest  they  should  be 
accustomed  to  thetn,  yet  it  is  cruel  to  say 
that  delicacies  should  never  be  given  to 
them,  because  wholly  without  delights  human 
nature  cannot  live."*  Therefore,  alluding 
to  the  poorest  hovel,  was  often  heard  in 
castles  of  the  great,  the  gracious  words  of 
blessed  Mary,  “they  have  no  wine;”  for, 
in  these  castles,  as  in  the  convents  of  poor 
Clares  might  be  found  many  who  merited 
the  title  which  Alexander  IV.  conferred 
upon  their  blessed  founder,  “ The  princess 
of  the  poor,  and  the  duchess  of  the  humble." 

To  this  persecution  then  in  general  con- 
duced false  doctrines  of  religion  like  those 
of  Manes  and  Calvin,  the  latter  teaching 
that  children  guilty  before  the  age  of  reason, 
need  be  only  suspended  on  a gibbet  for  a 
moment,  to  show  that  they  merit  death  ;f 
among  whose  followers  in  France  we  read, 
as  at  the  present  day  in  Ireland,  where 
“the  powder  for  them  is  kept  dry,"  “que  le 
tiers  estat  est  estime  comme  la  fange  des 
rues,  le  fumier  des  estables,  et  la  poudre  de 
lours  Souliers,"  that  the  people  were  styled 
as  they  are  still  by  those  who  follow  that 
banner,  “ la  folle  populace,  le  vnlgaire  igno- 
rant."! To  this  persecution  too  conduced 
false  notions  of  domestic  rule  ever  breaking 
out  in  complaint  and  anger,  false  views  of 
education,  a mere  sternness  of  nature  and 
acerbity  of  temper,  combining  to  enforce  the 
maxim  that  no  good  can  be  done  without 
stripes  and  bruises ; false  principles  of  ad- 
ministration of  government,  leading  to  the 
harsh  enforcement  of  unjust  laws,  contrary 
to  those  charters  desired  by  the  Church  and 
collected  by  Burchard,  requiring  “ut  una 

• “ At  hoc  loco  confunduntur  qui  dicunt  pau- 
peribua  non  ease  danda  delicata;  quamvis  cnim 
non  aim  eis  delicata  porrigenda  continuo,  ne  con- 
suescant;  tamen  crudele  eat  dicere,  quod  nihil 
unquam  delicati  debeat  porrigi  pauperibua  : quia 
sine  deliciis  omnimodia  non  potest  viverc  natura 
humana  ’*  Albert  Mag.  in  Evang.  Luc.  c.  xiv. 
tom.  x:' 

t Audin,  Hist,  de  Calvin,  ii.  123. 

i 2e  Advertiasement  des  Catholiques  Anglois 
aux  Pranqoia  Cath.  122. 
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eademque  lex  diviti  et  panpcri  ante  oeulos 
pneiiutata  esral  coniinunis,"  as  that  great 
bishop  says — false  views  of  social  ameliora- 
tion, and  false  views  of  political  economy, 
like  those  of  later  times, — advocated  by  the 
well-fed  philosophers,  "whose  meat  and 
drink  turn  to  gall  Within  them,"  worthy  of 
that  German  leader,  who  exclaimed,  " For 
the  peasants,  straw,  and  if  they  murmur,  a 
halter  or  a bullet  so  that  there  might 

be  those  who  suffered  persecution  fur  justice, 
as  men  from  the  doctrines  taught  around 
them,  as  children,  servants,  and  apprentices 
from  patents  and  masters,  as  scholars  from 
their  teachers,  as  subjects  from  their  rulers, 
as  the  poor  from  the  higher  classes,  and  as 
artisans  in  manufactures  frum  the  slavery 
attached  to  the  system  of  commercial  feuda- 
lity, according  to  which  the  master  whose 
blood  is  ice,  and  whose  heart  is  iron,  says 
in  the  tone  of  Ia>iiisXIV\,"le  but  de  I’orde 
social  e'est  inoi."  One  need  only  open  those 
collections  of  Burchard  to  see  how  paternal 
and  benign  was  the  tone  adopted  towards 
that  rural  society,  which  formed  the  family 
round  each  monastery,  in  which  serfs  were 
as  eligible  as  freemen,  though  the  civil  laws 
of  states  often  impeded  their  admission,  and 
how  every  departure  from  it  was  regarded 
by  the  Church  and  by  many  holy  proprie- 
tors of  the  middle  age  as  a real  persecution. 
How  interesting  to  observe  the  Father  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy  exalting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  rural  life,  and  preferring  the  rustic 
to  the  philosopher ! 

" Rustiens  es;  iustus  esto  : beatus  eris. 

Philusophus  Varro,  Petrus  Piscator;  et  ecce 

Philusophus  ciniseat ; numen  inane  manet."« 

" Religion,"  says  Guixot,  " spoke  to  the 
majority  ; she  never  forgot  the  people  ; she 
always  knew  bow  to  arrive  at  them."  Allud- 
ing to  the  Catholic  religion  be  might  well 
say  so.  To  oppress  them  was  to  persecute 
her.  That  youth,  in  receiving  severe  treat- 
ment, without  regard  to  its  weakness,  suffered 
persecution  in  reality  fur  the  sake  of  justice, 
is  expressly  taught  by  St.  Anselm,  and  by 
innumerable  great  ornaments  of  the  school. 
" The  old  monk  who  bad  treated  Aebatus 
with  harshness,  and  who,  on  the  death  of 
that  young  man,  obtained  leave  to  build  a 
cell  near  his  tomb,  spent  there  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  penitence,  saying  always, 

I have  committed  homicide.”^ 

The  maxims  of  the  great  St.  Anthony  in- 

* Audin,  Hist,  de  Luther. 

t Carman  de  contemptu  mundi. 

V S.  Joan.  CUm.  iv. 

dicate  tlie  same  views— -for  thus  he  says, 

“ Fili  mi,  nulla  major  est  impietas,  quam 
moerorein  cuipiam  inferre.  Fili  mi,  omnes 
homines  fne  tibi  ainicos,  sed  non  consiliarios. 
Do  not  lend  your  ears  to  hear  evil,  but  be  a 
lover  of  men  and  live.  Pythagoras  taught 
boys  never  to  insult  any  one,  and  when  re- 
viled to  make  no  reply.”* 

This  was  much  ; but  the  Catholic  philo- 
sophy in  ages  of  faith,  taught  servants  and 
all  persons  either  from  age  or  station,  under 
authority,  that  to  endure  harsh  treatineiit 
with  patience  was  equivalent  to  martyrdom. 

An  old  Catholic  poet  represents  the  mas- 
ter conscious  too  that  he  has  no  tight  even 
to  involve  bis  servant  in  the  painful  conse-  | 
quences  of  his  own  peculiar  temper,  as  where  I 
Sebastiano  speaks  as  follows  to  a boy  who  | 
seeks  to  be  his  page  : ! 

" 'Tif  no  advantage  to  belong  to  me.  1 

Besides,  I shall  afflict  Uiy  tendernoas 
With  solitude  and  passion  : for  1 am 
Only  in  love  with  aoirow,  never  merry. 

Wear  out  the  day  in  tolling  of  sad  lalea; 

Delight  in  sighs  and  teara ; sometimes  1 walk 
To  a wood  or  river,  purposely  to  challenge 
The  boldest  echo  to  send  back  my  groans 
r the  height  1 break  them.  Come,  1 shall 
undo  thw.'*f 

We  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  servants  in 
ages  of  faith  were  generally  kept  in  good 
order,  as  those  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  by  the 
mere  force  of  kindness  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  rendering  all  as  cheerful  as  if  mirth 
were  their  employment,  by  persuading  rather 
than  commanding,  by  being  familiar  instead 
of  being  haughty,  by  treating  them  as  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  so  as  even  to  have  them  re- 
presented in  pictures  amidst  the  family  group, 
as  in  that  which  Holbein  has  immorialix^ 
by  his  paimiug  of  Sir  Thomas  More's 
family,  in  which  the  seivant,  Harris,  stands 
along  with  the  son  of  the  chancellor.  But 
there  were.  Of  course,  exceptions  to  this 
usage,  and  it  is  to  these  rases  that  we  here 
allude. 

St.  Zita,  a poor  maiden  of  Italy,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  commemorated  as 
suffering  persecution  with  the  spirit  of  a con- 
fessor, from  the  hardship  and  injustice  of 
the  master  and  mistress  in  whose  family  at 
Lucca  she  was  a servant.  Her  fellow-ser- 
vants ridiculed  her  as  wanting  spirit  and 
sense.  Hermbtresswasprepossess^against 
her ; and  her  passionate  master  could  not 
bearberin  hissightwiihuut  transportsof  rage. 
Thns,  for  several  years  unjustly  dospi^ 

• Jamblicb.  de  Pyth.  Vita,  10. 
t Shirley. 
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overburdened,  reviled,  and  often  beaten,  the 
pioua  servant  yet  never  repined,  nor  lost 
her  patience,  nor  abated  any  thing  of  her 
application  to  her  duties,  till  at  length  the 
lustre  of  her  virtues  began  to  be  perceived, 
and  from  that  time  the  remainder  of  her  life 
was  passed  in  uninterrupted  peace  and  hon- 
our, being  entrusted  with  authority  over  all 
i the  other  servants. 

i St.  Nothburge,  the  daughter  of  a labourer  | 
of  Rotbenbourg  in  the  Tyrol,  at  the  age  of  : 
^ eighteen  was  placed  as  kitchen-maid  in  the  ' 
I castle  of  Rothenbourg.  On  the  death  of  ! 
' the  seigneur's  mother  his  avaricious  wife  ' 
I persecutedand  dismissed  her  from  the  service  | 
I on  a charge  of  waste  ; and  though  her  inno-  | 
I eeace  was  recognised  and  she  resumed  her  j 
I place,  yet,  in  consideration  of  her  gentleness  | 
I under  suffering,  joined  with  the  graces  of  I 
sanctity,  after  her  death  in  1313,  she  was  | 
I chosen  by  the  Tyrolese  as  one  of  their  patrons, 

I and  a magnificent  church  was  dedicated  under  i 
I her  invocation.  I 

Similarly  in  ail  domestic  relations,  the  I 
I endurance  of  severity  was  deemed  eqiiivu- 
I lent  to  persecution  for  justice,  of  which  the 
popular  history  of  Griselda  furnished  an  ex- 
I ample  at  which  all  had  often  wept.  St. 

Godeliebe  was  the  same  sufferer  in  real  life, 

' whose  long  persecutions  by  her  husband 
I Bertoii,  described  by  bis  contemporary, 

I Drogon,  a monk  ofGhistel,  were  terminated 
in  1070,  when  she  was  strangled  during  the 
night  by  two  assassins,  whom  he  had  hired 
for  the  purpose.  Galeswinthe,  the  wife  of 
Chilperick,  a beautiful  and  pious  princess, 
whose  fate  was  similar,  furnished  legends  to 
men  of  the  sixth  century,  of  a profound  ten- 
derness, which  supplied  the  same  consolation. 

St.  Sabas,  when  young,  having  to  suffer 
from  the  wife  of  his  uncle  Hermias,  from 
whose  severity,  in  fine,  after  three  years  be 
had  to  escape  by  flight,  was  regarded  as 
another  of  those  whom  persecution  rendered 
blessed.  St.  Peter  Damien,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  and  mother,  was  likewise  deemed 
entitled  to  beatitude,  in  cnnse<|uence  of  the 
treatment  he  received  from  bis  brother,  who 
employed  him  as  a slave  in  tending  the 
swine.  This  sort  of  persecution  St.  Monica 
would  hare  bad  to  suffer  from  the  choleric 
and  hasty  temper  of  her  husband  Patricius, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her  unconquerable 
gentleness  and  discretion.  In  like  manner, 
the  empress  Theodora,  who  defended  holy 
images,  and  had  the  glory  of  exterminating 
the  Iconoclastic  heresy,  reaped  beatitude 
fiom  the  suflTerings  she  endured  from  the 
brutal  character  of  her  husband,  the  Emperor 
Tbeophilus.  Another  source  of  sitfilering 


to  those  who  reaped  eternal  joy,  consisted 
in  the  unfeeling  haughty  manners  of  the 
great,  who,  as  we  have  before  observed,  were 
in  consequence  so  little  thought  of,  maiigre 
their  dust  and  horaldry.  In  heathen  times  ! 
loud  and  bitter  were  the  complaints.  Thus  ^ 
the  nurse  in  the  Medea  exclaims : I 

I 

dfud  rvpdnwv  Xij/iara,  ul  ir«v 
dXiy  dpxitupoit  woXXd  ttpanvyrts, 

XoXvirwr  ipyis  iirrafiaXkov^tM' 

and  hence  she  thinks  it  best  to  consort  j 
always  with  one's  equals  : 

t6  y Sp  tWiadat  fgv  hr  ivourw 
Kpflo’wov*  iftoiy  ofy,  tl  prydXwff, 

'Oxvpwv  y'  KorayiiphrKUP.  ( 1 19.) 

That  in  the  rich  there  is  always  a strong 
tendency  to  return  to  this  ancient  type,  sad 
proof  is  seldom  wanting.  A venerable 
French  priest,  whose  body  rests  within  ten 
miles  of  the  schools  where  I first  studied, 
told  me  that  he  had  paased  the  first  years 
of  his  emigration  in  the  family  of  a certain 
English  Catholic,  who  constrained  him,  he 
used  to  say  cheerfully,  to  do  penance  for  his 
many  sius.  But  it  was  no  uncommon  de- 
sire to  court  the  circumstatices  which  exposed 
men  to  persecution  of  this  kind.  A memo- 
rable instance  was  seen  in  the  choice  of  St.  ' 
John  of  the  cross,  at  his  death  ; for  it  being  ' 
necessary  to  remove  him  in  his  lost  sicktiess  . 
from  the  monatuety  of  Pegnuela  in  the  j 
desert,  to  either  of  the  two  convents  of  j 
Baece  or  Ubede,  the  choice  being  left  to 
him,  he  refused  to  go  to  Baece,  where  the  > 
superior  was  bis  especial  friend,  and  where  ; 
he  was  respected  as  the  founder,  preferring 
to  be  conveyed  to  Ubede,  of  which  new  and 
ill-provided  convent  the  prior  was  his  enemy, 
and  connected  with  those  who  bad  persecuted 
him.* 

1 1 remains  to  develop  the  proposition,  that 
the  endurance  of  tyranny  or  the  action  of 
unjust  and  cruel  laws  was  regarded  as  con- 
veying a similar  title.  In  Merovingian 
times  the  cruellies  and  sacrileges  committed 
by  the  armies  of  the  sons  of  Clolhaire  were 
compared  by  the  contemporary  writers  to 
the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  though  the 
tears  of  the  Church  arose  chiefly  from  the 
spectacle  of  horrors  unconnected  with  the 
defence  of  faith. "+  “Persecution  for  jus- 
tice,” says  Albertus  Magnus,  “is  sufl'ered 
by  those  who  are  unjustly  judged  against 

* DorithSe,  Liv.  viii. 

* St  Grsg.  Toron.  Hist  Franc,  iv. 
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the  laws  and  justice  of  the  kingdom — when  ! this  was  now  done  by  Romans  against 


they  fall  under  the  iniquitous  power  of 
tyrants,  and  ais  spoiled  of  their  goods 
through  the  avarice  of  those  reigning  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  world.  Of  these  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  as  of  the  blessed  poor, 
and  there  is  one  reward  for  both."*  Such 
were  the  Christians  who  suffered  from  the 
fiscal  exactions  of  the  Roman  empire. 

These,  indeed,  dated  from  earlier  times  ; 
many  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  paid 
a fifth  of  the  pasture,  and  a tenth  of  the 
cultivated  land.  Antony  and  Cmsar  re- 
quired, in  one  year,  the  tribute  of  nine  and 
ten  years.  When  Julius  Csesar  was  slain, 
and  arms  taken  up  for  liberty,  each  citizen 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  twenty-fifth  of  all 
his  goods,  and  all  the  senatorian  order  had 
to  pay  six  asses  for  each  tile  on  the  roof  of 
their  houses.  But,  above  all,  the  exactions 
in  tlie  Roman  colonies,  were  terrible.  The 
miserable  inhabitants  in  a single  day  used 
to  be  spoiled  of  all  their  property.  But  let 
us  hear  Lactauiius  respecting  the  persecution 
in  Gaul,  by  tlie  Emperor  Maximianus. 

“ That  was  a common  grief  and  public 
calamity,  when  the  census  was  made  in  the 
cities  and  provinces,  the  censors  being  sent 
in  all  directions,  whence  hostile  tumults  and 
horrible  kinds  of  captivity.  The  lands  were 
measured  by  glebe,  the  vines  and  trees  were 
numbered,  animals  of  all  kinds  inscribed, 
the  heads  of  men  noted  : the  citizens  and 
rustics  were  assembled  promiscuously  in  the 
cities,  and  all  the  forums  filled  with  servants ; 
every  one  being  present  with  his  children 
and  servants:  torture  and  stripes  were  in- 
flicted, sons  being  examined  against  their 
fathers,  servants  against  their  masters,  wives 
against  their  husbands.  No  excuse  for  age 
or  sickness.  The  aged  and  sick  were  carried 
forth  : the  ages  of  all  were  written  down  ; 
years  were  added  to  little  on  is,  and  taken 
from  the  old  ; all  places  were  full  of  grief 
end  sadness.  What  the  ancient  conquerors 
inflicted  on  the  vanquished  by  law  of  war, 

* Albert.  Mag.  ia  Matt  t.  tom.  ix. 


' Roman  subjects:  yet  faith  was  not  placed 
in  the  same  censors,  but  others  were  sent 
after  others,  as  if  more  could  yet  be  found. 
Meanwhile  the  animals  diminished,  and 
j men  died  ; and  then  tribute  was  required 
for  the  dead  ; so  that  no  one  could  even  die 
gratis.  Beggars  alone  remained,  and  the 
I impious  man  had  pity  on  their  misery ; so 
he  ordered  them  to  be  assembled  and  ex- 
ported in  ships  and  then  thrown  into  the 
sea.  * 

For  several  ages  the  Christian  society  of 
j the  Roman  world  was  exposed  to  persecu- 
tions of  this  legal  order,  against  which  holy 
! men  continually  protested,  as  when  the  abbot 
I Sabas, being  offered  revenues  by  the  emperor 
for  his  monasteries,  declined  the  gift,  but 
, asked  him  to  exempt  the  people  of  Palestine 
I from  taxes  for  a certain  time.  The  con- 
! scription  may  be  cited  as  another  instance. 

I St.  Martin,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  com- 
! pelled  in  consequence,  by  imperial  orders, 
to  take  the  military  oath  and  enter  the  army. 

I The  church  had  a long  and  difficult  task  to 
fulfil,  in  her  endeavours  to  infuse  greater 
, mildness  into  the  spirit  of  governments 
; which  was  so  inclined  always  to  relapse  to 
its  original  pagan  severity.  Even  so  late 
as  the  age  of  Dante,  her  struggle  continued. 
The  Ghibeline  views  of  the  duty  of  subjects, 

I as  when  the  Emperor  Albert  required  no- 
I thing  but  courage  from  the  soldier,  labour 
1 from  the  peasant,  and  servile  submission 
! from  the  wife,  was  denounced  by  her,  and 
by  the  philosophers  of  the  middle  age,  as 
the  result  of  a proud  and  false  opinion,  prac- 
tically at  variance  with  faith,  but  no  doubt 
capable  of  conducing  to  the  eternal  happi- 
ness of  those  who  suflered  from  them ; for, 
in  short,  all  sorrows  arising  from  a violation 
' of  natural  equity,  were  considered  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  great  powers  of  this  world, 
commissioned  to  instruct  and  raise  to  beati- 
tude the  human  race. 

* Lactantii  liber  de  Mortibus  Persecutorum,  c. 
23. 
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UNCERTAIN  path  of  life,” 
cries  Camoens ; “in  our  hopes 
how  litile  security  I in  our  joy 
what  short  duration!  where  can 
weak  man  6nd  shelter  ? where 
in  this  short  life  peace  ? ’’* 

Leaving  now  this  ground  of  suffering 
within  the  natural  order,  let  us  advance  to 
the  immediate  domain  of  Christian  history; 
for  which  purpose  we  must  resume  our  re- 
searches into  the  deepest  foundations  of  the 
Catholic  mind  with  respect  to  persecution 
on  account  of  justice,  and  observe  how  pro- 
found was  the  conviction  of  its  necessity  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Church  militant 
upon  earth.  Here  again,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  schools  during  ages  of 
faith,  to  which  we  have  always  endeavoured 
to  adhere,  we  must  call  to  witness  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  ancient  world,  and  remaik  its 
coincidence  with  the  true  wisdom  taught  in 
the  middle  ages,  which  proceeded  imme- 
diately from  God. 

“ Why  are  the  supporters  of  error  prospe- 
rous, and  the  followers  of  truth  in  adversity?” 
is  a question  proposed  by  the  Cbrnron^an 
sage  ; to  which  he  replies,  “ Consid«'‘  how 
difficult  it  is  to  understand  eve»  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  human  If^tslators,  and 
then  you  will  cease  to  worw^Cf  why  we  should 
not  be  able  to  coraj^tiend  the  decrees  of 
heaven ; why  Go*^  punishes  some  men  im- 
mediately, anJ  others  not  till  a long  time 
after.”f  The  Catholic  philosophy  conde- 
scended to  sympathize  with  those  who  felt 
the  difficulty,  but  left  them  not  with  strange 
<»urmisings  and  anxious  doubts,  in  ignorance 
of  the  true  solution.  “ Nimis  profundae 
factae  sunt  cogitationes  tuae,  Domine,”  truly 
adds  St.  Augustin;  “there  is  no  sea  so 
deep  as  that  thought  of  God,  that  the  evil 
should  prosper,  and  the  good  suffer.  No- 
thing so  profound  as  that:  every  infidel 
makes  shipwreck  in  that  depth,  in  that  abyss. 
Do  you  wish  to  pass  it  in  safety?  Hold  to 
the  wood  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  wished 
to  suffer ; wish  then  to  suffer  with  him.  Be 

* Lnsiad,  i.  105. 
f Do  sera  Numinis  Vindicta. 


patient  as  he  is  patient.  Join  your  heart  to 
the  eternity  of  God,  and  with  him  you  will 
be  eternal.  Wait  then  patiently  with  him, 
who  waits  because  he  is  eternal.”*  “If 
your  heart  be  in  heaven,  all  the  iniquities 
which  are  on  earth,  all  the  felicity  of  evil 
men,  all  the  sufferings  of  the  just,  meditating 
on  the  law  of  God  day  and  night,  are  as 
nothing,  and  you  will  patiently  endure  all.”f 

“ It  is  a stupendous  wonder,"  says  Richard 
of  St.  Victor,  “how  God  should  constantly 
behold  the  evils  of  man,  which  he  so  greatly 
detests.  For  cannot  the  omnipotence  of 
God  prevent  so  many  and  such  great  evils, 
of  which  omnipotent  wisdom  cannot  be  igno- 
rant, which  omnipotent  goodness  can  never 
love  ? To  add  to  this  subject  of  astonish- 
ment, he  gives  temporal  good  to  the  wicked, 
by  means  of  which  he  seems  to  multiply 
their  wickedness  • for  by  temporal  goods 
the  wicked  rendered  still  more  evil  and 
separate  Aom  God.  Cannot  that  penetra- 
tion ot  divine  knowledge  discern  that  the 
ortl  will  abuse  his  gifts  ? See  then  in  wHat 
perplexity  is  the  solution  of  this  maze  in- 
volved.”;!; 

The  same  astonishment  is  expressed  by 
later  theologians.  “ The  moral  order  is 
pen'erted,"  says  Veith ; justice  is  despised, 
innocence  oppressed  : and  yet  the  physical 
world  proceeds  on  its  course.  How  mys- 
terious is  the  omnipresence  of  God,  which, 
acting  secretly  through  the  creation,  gives 
to  all  things  their  essence  and  being ! But 
more  mysterious  far  is  the  seeming  absence 
of  God  from  that  horizon,  within  which 
men  move.  God  was  essentially,  yea  per- 
sonally present  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  be- 
hold I during  the  awful  night  of  bis  sacred 
passion  in  the  house  of  Caiphas,  all  that 
cruelty  and  rage  could  devise  was  indicted 
upon  him.”§ 

Richard  of  St.  Victor  proceeds  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  showing  to  what  important 
jmrposes  in  the  oeconomy  of  Providence, 
the  persecution  of  just  men  conduces.  “ I 


* Iq.  Pb.  xci.  4 In  Pb.  xcui. 

I De  Contemplatione,  I.  Lib.  ii.  o.  22. 
i Words  of  the  Enomies  of  Christ 
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! beseech  you,"  he  says,  ” mark  and  admire 
in  what  manner  the  love  of  God  fails  in 
the  wicked  when  they  receive  benefits,  and 
how  in  the  good,  divine  love  is  increased 
by  a scourge.  Doubtless,  the  love  of  God 
prevailed  more  in  Laurence  from  the  fire, 
than  in  Xero  from  empire ; or  rather  in 
Laurence  it  was  nourished  by  flames,  while 
in  Nero  it  perished  by  the  gift  of  imperial 
power.  What  is  more  wondrous  still,  tlic 
' flame  of  love  in  the  martyr  prevailed  more 
1 in  that  bitter  pain,  than  it  would  have 
done  in  any  temporal  glory.  W'hat  counsel 
and  admirable  artifice  is  here ! You  see 
! how  that  chief  artificer  shows  the  skill  of 
1 bis  art,  who,  in  his  elect,  produces  and 
j nourishes  contrary  from  contrary  things."* 

St  Augustin  had  proposed  the  same 
solution.  The  prophecy  was  to  Rel«cca, 

I “ Duse  gentes  sunt  in  utcro  tuo,  et  major 
serviet  minori."  The  holy  doctor  observing 
that  the  elder  did  not  serve  the  younger, 
i but  sought  to  kilbhim,  proceeds  to  ask  Uiis 
j question  : How  then  did  he  serve  him  ? to 
I which  he  replies,  “ He  served  him  not  by 
j obeying,  but  by  persecuting  him;  for  the 
! younger  would  never  have  become  what  he 
did,  if  he  had  not  been  persecuted."! 
“ Behold,"  he  exclaims  elsewhere,  “ the 
I profane  enemy  could  ne»o.r  have  bestowed 
such  benefit  upon  the  blesaed  innocents 
by  his  favour,  as  he  conferred  o»  them  by 
his  hate."; 

Yes,  “all  that  misery  of  the  human  ttre 
I in  which  the  world  groans,  is  a medicinal 
and  not  a penal  woe;"  as  St.  Augustin 
j says;  "every  where  we  find  grief,  and  fear, 

I and  necessity,  and  labour;  but  for  the  evil 
only  are  they  evil ; for  the  just  it  is  a dark- 
ness which  they  can  lighten,  it  is  a night 
which  shines  as  the  day ; it  is  a night 
which  is  delightful ; for  their  delight  is 
Christ ; and  their  triumph  is  that  he  should 
be  proached.”§ 

Let  us  refer  to  the  series  of  all  ages ; 
“from  the  beginning,"  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury, in  a letter  to  St.  Thomas  the  martyr, 
"where  do  we  find  an  example  of  one  of 
the  elect  having  passed  from  delights  to 
delights?  of  ono  having  hero  flourished  and 
exulted  with  the  world,  who  now  in  the 
abundance  of  fruits  rejoices  and  reigns 
with  Christ ?'j(  “Let  us  consider  the  pro- 
cess in  the  visible  wine  press,”  says  St. 
Augustin,  “that  we  may  understand  what 
: takes  place  spiritually  in  the  Church. 

j • Words  of  the  Enemies  of  Christ,  I.  ii.  ie9. 

t Serm.  a.  78.  j Serm.  x.  de  Sanct. 

I In.  Ps.  cxxxviii. 

II  Joan.  Saresb.  Kpist  xxxiii. 


The  grapes  hang  on  the  vines,  and  the  I 
olives  on  the  trees,  and  for  these  the  presses  | 
are  prepared ; and  before  the  pressure,  as  | 
long  as  they  hang  thus  enjoying  the  free  ! 
air,  neither  can  the  former  become  wine,  i 
nor  the  latter  oil ; so  it  is  with  the  men  I 
whom  God  hath  predestined  to  be  made  j 
conformable  to  the  image  of  his  only  be-  ; 
gotten  Son,  who  in  bis  passion  was  above  ' 
all  pressed  out  Men  of  this  kind,  before  ' 
they  approach  to  the  service  of  God,  enjoy 
in  this  world  a delicious  liberty,  like  the  i 
grapes  and  olives  growing  ; but  coming  to 
sene  God  in  justice,  they  know  that  they 
must  pa.ss  to  the  wine-press,  that  they  may  i 
Bufler  together  tribulation,  that  they  may  j 
be  bruised,  that  they  may  be  compressed,  i 
that  they  may  no  longer  appear  in  the 
world,  but  that  they  may  flow  into  the 
treasury  of  God.  So  the  work  of  con- 
version is  the  pressure  ; and  therefore  the 
Church  is  styled  awine-press  in  the  Psalm.  ■ 
We  are  subjected  to  the  pressure,  in  order  . 
that  by  torments  and  tribulation,  our  love  I 
for  worldly,  secular,  temporal,  flowing,  and  ^ 
perishable  tilings,  may  pass  into  a desire 
after  that  rest  which  is  not  of  this  life,  nor 
of  tills  earth,  but  which  the  Lord  has  j 
prepared  for  his  poor.  Thus  we  flow  into  ! 
wine  and  oil,  which  are  good  desires ; for  ' 
there  remains  after  the  pressure  not  the 
love  of  earth,  but  the  love  of  Him  who 
marie  heaven  and  earth  ; the  desire  not  of 
this  thing  or  that,  but  of  that  immense 
good  which  God  will  hereafter  give  us,  the 
of  himself  who  made  all  things."* 

“ t*an  cannot  be  happy,"  says  Cardan, 

“ withouxcalamity,  nor  enjoy  pleasure  with- 
out bitterness.''!  “Omnis  ingentis  spiritus  • 
proprium  eat,"  says  again,  “ sibi  parars 
mortem,  aut  carcere«i,  gut  exilium."t  The 
ancient  philosophers  l«d  all  made  the 
same  observations.  “ Maroot  sine  adver- 
sario  virtus,"  said  Seneca,  ahd-he  even 
regarded  persecution  as  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  spectacle  of  the  woyld.  ~ F,go 
vero,”  he  says,  “non  miror,  si  quandoim  ‘ 
petum  capiunt  dii,  speetandi  magnos  viroe 
colluctantes  cum  aliqua  calamitate.  Nobis 
interdum  voluptati  est,  si  adolescens  oon- 
stantis  animi  irruentem  feram  venabulo 
excepit,  si  leonis  incursum  interritus  pei^ 
tulit;  tantoque  speetaculnm  est  gratius, 
quanto  id  honestior  friit.  Non  sunt  ista, 
quie  possunt  deomm  in  ae  vultnra  eonver- 
terc,  sed  pueritia  et  humaoss  oblectamenta 

• In  Pa.  Ixxxiii. 

t Cardan  de  Consolatione,  Lib.  i. 
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leritAtis.  Ecce  spectaculum  dignura,  Eid 
quod  respiciat  iutentus  open  auo  Deus : 
ecce  par  Deo  dignum.  vir  fortis  cum  mala 
fortuna  compos'itus,  utique  si  et  provocavit. 
Non  video,  inquam,  quid  habeat  in  terris 
Jupiter  pulchriua,  si  convertcre  animum 
velit,  quam  ut  spectet  Catoncm,  jam  par- 
tibus  non  semel  fractis,  stantem  nibilo- 
minus  inter  ruinas  publicaa  rectum."* 

The  voice  of  religion  in  ages  of  faith 
repeated  therefore  the  saying  of  that  old 
philosophy,  " Militandum  est ; et  quidem 
genera  militia,  quo  nunquam  quies,  nun- 
quam  otium  datur."  Fcuclon  remarks 
the  necessity  of  instructing  the  young  as 
to  the  meaning  of  certain  ceremonies  of 
the  Church,  which  are  to  indicate  that 
life  is  a state  of  warfare  with  the  world. 

They  are  struck,  he  observes,  by  the 
bishop  in  confirmation,  to  harden  them 
■gainst  persecution ; they  are  anointed 
with  oil,  after  the  practice  of  the  ancients, 
who  thus  prepared  their  limbs  before  going 
to  battle.  The  bishop  makes  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  them,  to  intimate  that  they 
should  be  crucified  with  Jesus  Christ. 
“We  are  no  longer,"  he  adds,  "you  will 
say.  in  the  times  of  persecution,  when 
those  who  refused  to  renounce  the  Gospel 
were  put  to  death  ; but  the  world,  which 
osa  never  cease  to  be  the  world,  that  is  to 
say,  oorrupted,  always  carries  on  an  in- 
direct persecution  against  piety : it  lays 
snares  for  it ; it  decries  it ; it  derides  it, 
and  it  renders  the  practice  of  it  so  difficult 
in  most  conditions,  that  even  in  the  midst 
of  Christian  nations,  and  where  the  sove- 
reign anthority  supports  Christianity,  men 
are  in  danger  of  blushing  at  the  name  of 
Jesns  Christ,  and  at  the  imitation  of  his 
life.”f  In  all  this  there  is  a continuation 
of  the  old  experience,  as  attested  by  the 
traditions  and  philosophic  teaching  of  the 
ancient  world ; though,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  there  was  something  more,  inasmuch 
as  the  cause  for  persecution  was  enhanced 
by  the  greater  manifestation  and  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  justice  consequent 
upon  the  diffiision  of  the  light  of  Christ. 
Do  you  refuse  to  believe  me,  deceived  by 
the  sophists,  who  intimate  that  divine 
religion  is  in  fault,  as  being  a law  that 
deserves  the  character  ascribed  to  it  by 
Julian,  who  said  that  it  contained  woXv 

ml  ffapffapor.  Or  inclined  to  believe 
with  the  pagans  of  old,  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christians  prove  their  religion  to  be 
folse,  ageunst  which  argument  wrote  St. 

♦ De  Providentia. 

t Dq  I'Education  det  FiUea. 


Cyprian,*  Salvian,t  and  St.  Augustin  ?J 
Shall  I continue  to  call  antiquity  from  the 
old  schools  of  Greece  to  testify  this  fact? 
Then  hear  their  evidence.  “ An  hoc  non 
ita  fit  Omni  in  populo  ?’’  asks  Cicero. 
“ Nonno  omnein  exsuperantiam  virtutis 
oderunt  ? Quid  ? Aristides,  nonne  ob  earn 
causatn  expulsus  est  patria  quod  prater 
modum  justus  esset?'3  “Dies  deficiat  si 
veliin  numerare  quibus  bonis  male  evene- 
rit;  nec  minus,  si  commemorem  quibus 
improbis  optime.  Quid  dicam  de  Socrate  ? 
cujus  morti  illacryraari  soleo  Platonem 
legens.'ll  The  force  of  these  passages  is 
not  diminished  by  their  being  so  familiar 
to  most  ears.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
them,  that  thinking  and  conscientious  men 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion which  the  Christian  religion  met  with 
from  the  world,  and  as  elsewhere  has  been 
shown,  that  so  far  from  that  reception  con- 
stituting a ground  of  objection  to  the  truth 
of  revelation,  it  was  an  additional  proof 
that  it  was  from  God.  But  we  are  arrived 
on  the  ground  at  which  the  immediate 
domain  of  this  history  commences,  and 
over  these  first  memorable  scenes  we  must 
pass  hastily.  Their  character  in  relation 
to  all  fonner  tragedies  is  expressed  by  St. 
Augustin  in  few  words,  where  ho  says, 
“Nascente  Domino  luctus  ccepit,  non  ccelo, 
sed  mundo."?f 

In  fact,  persecution  for  justice  may  be 
said  to  have  only  commenced  when  the 
first  adorers  of  the  infant  Jesus  had  to  re- 
turn to  their  country  secretly  by  a different 
road,  lest  they  should  incur  death  for  wor- 
shipping him.  The  first  general  persecu- 
tion, in  which  Peter  and  Paul  suffered, 
when  it  was  forbidden  by  an  edict  to  bo 
a Christian,  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
The  Roman  martyrology,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  makes  a general  mention  of  all  the 
martyrs  whoso  torments  are  described  by 
Seneca  and  Tacitus,  styling  them  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Apostles,  and  Uie  first-fruits  of 
the  innumerable  martyrs  with  which  Rome, 
so  fruitful  in  that  divine  seed,  peopled 
heaven.  Such  are  the  wonderful  ways  by 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  established  the 
Church  throughout  the  world.  Our  omni- 
potent Lord  laid  the  foundation  in  labours 
and  sorrows,  and  cemented  it  with  his 
blood  ; and,  as  He  declared,  the  servant 
was  not  to  be  treated  better  than  his  mas- 
ter. In  labours  and  sorrows,  sufferings 

* Contra  Demetrianum. 

t Contra  Geutos.  t De  Civ.  Doi. 

i Tuicul  V.  36.  I Da  Nat.  Doorun,  iii. 
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and  death,  was  the  grand  building  to  be 
erected  and  perfected  ; and  bo  we  witness 
it  proceeding  in  every  age  even  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  second  persecution,  in  which  St 
John  was  exiled  to  Patinos,  was  by  Domi- 
tian  ; the  third  was  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
the  fourth  in  that  of  Adrian  ; after  which, 
under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  church  had 
peace.  The  fifth  broke  out  in  the  year 
168,  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Aurelius  ; 
during  which,  for  the  first  time,  Gaul  saw 
martyrs.  Then  it  was  that  the  Christian 
citizens  and  faithful  of  Lyons  wrote  that 
affecting  epistle  to  the  churches  of  the 
east,  which  should  be  imprinted  on  every 
Christian's  memoty.  It  was  then  that  St. 
Pothinus  suffered.  But  ail  should  read 
and  hear  the  original  acts  of  these  martyr- 
doms, which  give  such  an  interest  to  that 
river  Saone,  which  is  said  to  derive  its 
name  Sangona — a sanguine  martyrum.* 
The  sixth  persecution  was  in  the  reign  of 
Severus,  in  which  Leonidas,  the  father  of 
Origen,  suffered.  Peace  then  lasted  thirty- 
eight  years,  till  the  year  25 1,  when  the 
seventh  tempest  burst  upon  the  church  in 
the  reign  of  Decius.  In  the  year  258  the 
eighth  began  under  Valerian.  Then  after 
an  interval  of  fifty  years,  in  303  the  ninth 
and  most  terrible  burst  out,  under  Diocle- 
tian and  Maximianus.  This  lasted  ten 
years  over  the  whole  world,  ceasing  only 
when  the  empire  became  Christian  in 
Constantine.  “ The  tenth,”  says  Sulpicius 
Severus  " is  expected  in  the  time  of  anti- 
christ, at  the  end  of  the  world.”!  Though 
we  cannot  dwell  on  the  awful  scenes  pre- 
sented during  this  first  period,  when  they 
who  now  possess  the  palm  delivered  their 
bodies  to  death  that  they  might  not  serve 
idols,  some  allusion  to  them  was  indis- 
pensable to  comprehend  the  mind  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  was  trained  up  and  tem- 
pered by  their  memoty. 

All  must  have  heard  that  affecting  trait 
in  the  history  of  St.  Louis,  when  the 
knights  believed  they  were  about  to  be  de- 
capitated, and  the  brave  Joinville  says, 
“As  for  me  1 made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  knelt  down  at  the  feet  of  one  of  the 
executioners,  as  we  thought  them,  who 
held  a Danish  axe,  and  I said,  ‘ Thus  died 
St.  Agnes  !"'  so  present  to  the  recollection 
of  these  men  was  each  circumstance  of  the 
primitive  martyrology ; and,  indeed,  who 
can  pass  near  these  sublime  and  affecting 

* GoiU.  Paradin.  Hist,  de  Lyons,  1.  3. 
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monuments  without  casting  a look  towards 
them,  though  he  may  feel  powerless  to 
convey  the  faintest  conception  of  their  so- 
lemnity ? 0 Christ,  how  fresh  is  the  re- 

collection still  of  thy  first  witnesses  in  some 
places  of  this  earth  ! Within  the  catacombs 
at  Home  might  have  been  lately  read  in- 
scriptions which  described  in  affecting 
language  the  misfortunes  of  the  persecu- 
tion. Mark  these  lines,  for  instance; 
“Alexander  mortuus  non  est,  sed  vivit  su- 
per a.stra,  et  corpus  in  hoc  tumulo  quiescit. 
Vitam  explevit  cum  Antonio  Imp.  qui  ubi 
inultum  beneficii  antevenire  pnevideret  pro 
gratia  odium  reddit,  genua  enim  flectens, 
vero  Deo  sacrificatunis,  ad  supplicia  duci- 
tur.  0 tempora  infausta ! quibus  inter 
sacra  et  vota  ne  in  cavemis  quidem  solvari 
possimus.  Quid  miserius  vita,  sed  quid 
miserius  in  morte,  cum  ab  amicis  et  paren- 
tibus  sepiiliri  nequeont,  tandem  in  ceelo 
CO  ru  scant."* 

“ Daily,”  says  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
“ do  we  behold  many  martyrs  burned,  cru- 
cified, and  Ix-headed  before  our  eyes.”  “It 
may  seem  to  us  improbable,”  says  a pious 
writer,  “ that  tyrants  could  be  found  so  de- 
void of  human  feeling  as  to  inflict  such 
tortures  on  their  fellow-creatures  merely 
for  conscience  sake ; and  it  may  seem 
almost  impossible  that  such  tortures  could 
be  endured  by  men,  and  that  their  resolu- 
tion could  have  been  so  invincible,  when  a 
word  from  their  lips  would  have  delivered 
them  : but  the  acts  of  the  martyrs  are 
here,  which  were  often  written  by  eye-wit- 
nesses. Thus  those  of  St.  Jonas  and  com- 
panions, in  327,  conclude  with  these  words ; 

‘ This  book  was  written  by  Esaias,  of  the 
royal  troop  of  horsemen,  who  was  present 
at  their  interrogatories  and  tortures.’” 

There  is  something  in  the  aspect  of  the 
very  spots  which  beheld  these  tragedies, 
which  seems  to  attest,  in  language  more 
forcible  than  words,  what  they  have  wit- 
nessed, so  as  to  impress  the  beholder  with 
a profound  and  mysterious  sorrow.  I call 
to  witness  those  who  have  seen  the  three 
churches  at  the  Salvian  waters  in  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  where  St.  Paul  was  be- 
headed. Leaving  the  gate  of  St.  Paul, 
and  passing  beyond  the  Basilica  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  nations,  after  traversing  a 
desert,  you  descend  upon  a valley,  thickly 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds,  from  the  slopes 
encircling  which  you  behold  three  churches 
standing  close  together,  and  no  other  build- 
ing in  that  wilderness.  This  is  the  place. 
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**  It  has  a sad  and  fatal  invitation  ! 

A hermit,  that  forsakes  the  world  for  prajer 
And  solitude,  would  bo  timorous  to  live  here. 
There's  not  a spray  for  birds  to  perch  upon  ; 

For  every  tree  that  overlooks  the  vale 
Carries  the  mark  of  lightning,  and  is  blasted. 

The  day.  which  smiled  as  we  came  forth,  and 
spread 

Fair  beams  about,  has  taken  a deep  melancholy 
That  sits  more  ominous  in  her  face  than  night. 
All  darkness  is  less  horrid  than  half.light. 

Never  was  such  a scene  for  death  presented  ; 
And  there's  a sullen  mountain  peeping  over 
With  many  reeds,  seeming  to  crowd  themselves 
Spectators  of  some  tragedy;  but  the  scene  has 
been."* 

These  themes  belong  to  Uie  immediate 
ages  of  this  present  history,  only  as  having 
been  cherished  in  the  memory  of  men.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  attempt  to  pursue  them. 
Had  I,  indeed,  thepenof  a Chatcaiihriand, 
I might  have  desired  to  tell  of  earlier  days. 
I might  have  sung  of  those  who  fled  to 
barbarous  countries,  or  to  the  burning 
sands  of  the  desert.  I might  have  de- 
scribed the  long  adieus  and  tender  em- 
braces given  in  the  streets  of  Home  by 
those  who  prepared  to  suffer  for  .lesus 
Christ.  We  might  have  seen  the  vene- 
rable confessors,  who  had  survived  former 
persecutions,  encouraging  the  weak  or  mo- 
derating the  ardour  of  the  fenent ; the 
women  and  children  ; the  youths  who  sur- 
rounded the  old  men,  and  who  spoke  of 
Laurence  upon  the  burning  coals,  and 
Vincent  of  Saragossa  in  prison,  entertained 
by  angels ; of  Kulalie  of  llerida,  Pelagia 
of  Antioch,  of  Felicita  and  Perpetua  in 
the  amphitheatre  of  Carthage ; of  Theodo- 
tus,  and  the  seven  virgins  of  Ancyra.  We 
might  have  followed  the  pontiffs  conceal- 
ing the  sacred  books,  and  the  priests  en- 
closing the  viaticum  ; watched  the  opening 
of  the  most  solitary  and  unknown  cata- 
combs, to  serve  instead  of  temples  ; heard 
the  iiainiug  of  the  deacons,  who  in  dis- 
guise were  to  licar  assistance  to  the  mar- 
tyrs in  the  mines  and  in  the  dungeons, 
where  the  reconciliations  and  restitutions 
were  often  made ; and  thus,  in  fine,  have 
witnessed  the  Church  preparing,  without 
noise,  without  ostentation,  without  tumult, 
to  suffer  with  simplicity;  "like  the  daughter 
of  Jepbtha  demanding  from  her  father 
only  one  moment  to  weep  her  sacrifice 
upon  the  mountain  but  these  are  themes 
too  tender  and  divine,  too  full  of  poesy  and 
of  delicious  grace  for  my  rude  pen. 

“Alas!”  exclaims  the  author  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs, in  an  eloquent  passage  which  might 

• Shirley. 


almost  be  taken  fur  an  allusion  to  days 
not  far  removed  from  our  own  : “ men  in- 
habit the  same  earth,  but  how  they  differ 
from  one  another!  Could  one  suppose 
that  these  were  brethren  and  citizens  of 
tlie  same  city,  one  part  of  whom  pass  their 
days  in  joy  and  the  other  in  tears  ? How 
affecting  was  it,  in  the  delirium  of  pagan  j 
Rome  to  see  the  Chri.stians  humbly  offer- 
ing to  God  their  prayers,  deploring  their 
criminal  excesses,  and  giving  all  the  ex- 
amples of  modesty  and  reason  in  the  midst  , 
of  debauchery  and  drunkenness  ! Some 
secret  altars  in  dungeons,  in  the  depth  of 
the  catacombs,  upon  the  tombs  of  the  mar-  [ 
tyrs.  drew  round  them  the  persecuted 
faithful.  They  fasted,  they  watched,  volun- 
taiy  victims,  as  if  compensating  for  a 
world  of  crime ; and  while  the  names  of  I 
Flora  and  Bacchus  resounded  in  execrable 
hymns,  amidst  blood  and  wine,  the  names 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  Mary  were  secretly 
repeated  in  chaste  canticles  in  the  midst 
of  tears."* 

On  the  second  period  of  Christian  his- 
tory. from  the  end  of  the  conflicts  with 
paganism  to  the  sixth  general  council,  or 
to  the  end  of  the  persecutions  by  those  who 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, 
that  is  till  the  year  680,  the  immediate 
object  of  the  present  history  will  not  re- 
quire us  to  dwell.  Peace  had  been  no 
sooner  given  to  the  church  than  the  Arian 
heresy  broke  out,  which  caused  long  and 
cruel  persecutions  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
laymen,  who  suffered  in  prodigious  num- 
bem  for  the  sake  of  this  highest  justice, 
which  consists  in  the  defence  of  truth. 

Here  again,  of  the  stupendous  wonders 
presented  in  the  moral  world,  religion  fur- 
nished men  in  ages  offaith  with  a satisfactory 
solution.  " If  any  one,"  says  St.  Chrysos- 
tom. "be  now  indignant  that  there  should 
be  heretics,  let  him  consider  that  there  have 
been  always,  by  means  of  the  devil,  from 
the  first,  enemies  to  the  truth.  In  the 
beginning  God  promised  good  to  the  first 
man,  and  the  devil  came  promising  the 
same  good.  God  planted  a paradise  ; the 
devil  also  promised,  saying.  ‘You  shall  be 
as  God  then  came  Cain  and  Abel,  sons 
of  God  and  sons  of  men ; Abraham  and 
Pharaoh,  Moses  and  the  magi,  prophets 
and  false  prophets,  apostles  and  false 
prophets,  Christ  and  Antichrist. "f  Reason 
herself,  guided  by  sad  experience,  can 
enable  us  to  untie  the  knot,  for,  as  the 

• Lea  Marlyra,  I.iv.  xxiii. 
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materialist  Hclvetius  says,  “If  there  could 
exist  a man  who  might  imagine  it  to  be  his 
interest  that  two  and  two  should  make  five, 
no  one  would  ever  persuade  him  that  two 
and  two  make  four."  Hence,  as  St  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says,  while  “ it  is  clear  that 
there  is  one  true  ancient  Catholic  church, 
as  there  is  one  God  and  one  Lord,  having 
nothing  equal  or  like  to  itself,  heresies  are 
multiplied  ; some  called  from  the  names  of 
men,  as  Valcntinian,  Marcion,  and  Basil- 
eidus  ; others  from  those  of  places  as  the 
Peratica? ; others  from  those  of  nations,  as 
the  Phrygians ; others  from  the  peculiarity 
of  their  doctrines,  as  the  Docetae  and  the 
Aimatitons  ; — causing  so  many  sects  that 
the  Greeks  and  Jews  objected  and  refused 
to  believe  on  account  of  their  number,  not 
observing  that  they  never  refused  to  be- 
come Jews  or  philosophers,  on  account  of 
the  many  chosen  varieties  of  opinions 
among  Jews  and  philosophers. "♦  Here 
however  was  another  source  of  persecution, 
no  less  productive  than  the  first;  for,  as 
St.  Hilary  says,  “ Negotium  apostolicis 
viris  semper  fuit  constant!  et  publics  fidei 
pradicatione  conatus  omnes  oblatrantis 
heresis  comprimere and  indeed  this  was 
a duty  regarded  in  some  degree  as  incum- 
bent upon  all  men  alike ; since  as  the 
fathers  said,  “ Christianus,  alter  Christus;” 
and  it  was  observed  that  our  divine  Lord, 
when  presented  before  the  proud  judge, 
answered  nothing  “de  discipulis,”  but  for 
his  doctrine  raised  his  head  and  voice, 
saying,  " Ego  palam  locutus  sum  mundo 
“it  was  remarked  for  a general  example 
that  in  all  his  passion  He  seldom  or  never 
made  answer  to  any  but  in  the  behalf  of 
truth  or  of  bis  doctrine."!  Hence  St. 
Maximus,  who  endured  such  persecutions 
from  the  Arians  and  Monothelites,  having 
his  tongue  tom  out  and  his  right  hand 
cut  off,  from  the  effect  of  which  torments 
he  died  in  prison,  had  refused  to  be  silent 
on  the  difference  between  these  heresies 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  saying  that  upon 
that  principle  Jews  and  Christians  might 
be  united,  as  well  as  Catholics  and  Arians. 
“Tme  peace,”  indeed,  as  Florus  says,  in 
his  beautiful  exposition  of  the  Mass,  written 
in  the  ninth  century,  “makes  unity;  not 
however  by  causing  men  to  unite  with 
error,  but  by  inducing  them,  whatever  they 
might  risk,  to  renounce  error,  from  avoid- 
ing which  no  one  could  be  ever  dispensed ;” 
and  on  this  point  the  words  of  St.  Dionysius 

• stromal.  Lib.  vii.  IS  ; vii.  c.  17, 
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of  Alexandria  were  memorable ; “ Yon 
ought  to  suffer  every  thing  rather  than 
excite  a schism  in  the  Church.  To  die  in 
defense  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  as 
glorious,  and,  even  to  my  mind,  more 
glorious  than  to  refuse,  at  the  expense  of 
one's  life,  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  because  it  is 
dying  for  the  general  good  of  the  spouse  of 
Jesus  Christ." 

To  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Church, 
from  the  Arian,  to  Sabellian,  Gnostic  and 
Iconoclastic  errors,  as  well  as,  from  the 
Donatistic  and  Nestorian  sects,  all  which 
heresies  as  those,  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, armed  by  the  civil  power,  raged  with 
a pagan  violence  against  her  children,  the 
faithful  of  the  middle  ages  in  general  re- 
curred as  to  ageg  of  misery,  which  were  I 
never  likely  to  return.  But  they  were 
intimately  familiar  with  the  acts  of  these 
confessors  and  martyrs,  and  they  cherished 
their  memory  with  all  tho  ardour  and  | 
reverence  of  heroic  men.  “Truly  wo  may  ! 
sec,"  says  the  chivalrous  author  of  the  Tree  I 
of  Battles.  “ how  in  times  post  the  holy  ! 
Church  has  been  in  many  great  wars.  I ' 
must  now  mention  the  persons  who  gave 
battle  to  the  false  heretics.  Know  then 
well  that  the  strongest  in  war  were  my  lord 
St.  Augustin,  my  lord  St.  Jerome,  my  lord 
St.  Innocent,  the  first  of  that  name,  and 
also  my  lord  St.  Gregory.  These  were 
great  in  sanctity,  in  science,  and  in  Scrip- 
ture. ”v  So  along  with  the  immortal  names, 
associated  in  every  noble  heart  with  the 
love  of  the  highest  and  truest  glory,  were 
enshrined  the  memodes  of  Pope  Liberius, 
of  Faegadius  and  Servatius;  of  St.  John 
Chrysostom,  persecuted  under  Arcadius, 
whom  Pope  Innocent  I.  in  consequence 
excommunicated ; of  St  Basil,  of  St.  Ful- 
gentius,  and  St.  Athanasius,  persecuted 
by  the  emperor  and  his  courtier  bishops. 
How  did  the  hearts  of  men,  in  ages  of  faith, 
bum  within  them  on  hearing  recounted 
the  persecutions  of  that  holy  champion, 
which  he  so  heroically  endured  during  the 
forty-six  years  of  his  episcopacy,  from  the 
hatred  and  violence  of  the  Arians  and  other 
schismatics’  Truly  his  suilerings  were  me- 
morable. Thq  blackest  calumnies,  charges 
ofmurder, adultery,  extortion,  and  sacrilege, 
were  forged  against  him,  and  false  wit- 
nesses suborn^  to  swear  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegations : he  was  deposed  by  a mock 
council,  and  it  was  only  by  hiding  himself 
in  cisterns,  caverns,  deserts,  and  by  volun- 
tary banishment  that  his  life  was  preserved 
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from  the  fury  of  the  Arians.  In  this  state 
of  constant  combat  ho  served  Christ  nearly 
forty  years,  under  the  reign  of  several  Arian 
emperors,  while  his  resolute  defence  of  the 
truth  never  slackened. 

The  persecutions  of  St.  Cyril,  of  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  of  the  Pope  St. 
Silverius,  were  recounted  at  every  hearth. 
How  chivalrous,  how  magnificent,  was 
deemed  the  reply  of  the  latter  to  the  Em- 
press Theodora,  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
Anthimus  and  of  the  Kutychians,  that  no 
power  on  earth  should  ever  induce  him  to 
betray  the  Catholic  finth ! for  which  an- 
swer she  resolved  to  procure  his  deposition 
by  violence,  which  was  effected  with  such 
barbarity  that  he  expired  under  it. 

Thus  names,  that  were  familiar  to  the 
west  as  household  words,  recalled  these 
persecutions.  Then,  as  a domestic  tradi- 
tion, men  recounted  the  sufferings  for  the 
faitli  which  were  endured  by  St  Hilary  of 
Poitiers,  that  trumpet  of  the  Latins,  as 
St.  Jerome  styles  him,  when  the  Arian  Em- 
peror Constantins  persecuted  the  church, 
deposing  and  banishing  all  the  bishops 
who  refused  to  adopt  his  measures.  How 
were  the  knightly  hearts  of  our  fathers 
moved  by  that  greatness  of  soul  evinced 
by  him  when  sighing  for  martyrdom,  and 
proving  himself  superior  to  the  fear  of 
death ! All  whose  memory  was  revered 
were  among  the  persecuted.  “ I spent  six 
months  with  Jerome,”  says  Postumianus, 
“ who  had  to  maintain  continual  battle 
against  the  wicked ; the  flagitious  hated 
him ; the  heretics  hated  him  ; and  clerks 
of  evil  manners  hated  him.”*  Nor  was 
it  forgotten  among  the  titles  of  St.  ^lartin, 
i whom  every  knight  regarded  as  his  mirror, 

I that  he  too  had  the  glory  of  suffering  per- 
! secution  from  tho  Arian  invader  of  the  see 
' of  Milan,  Auxentius,  who  banished  him 
I on  discovering  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
, faith.  Thus  many  glorious  names,  that 
I were  still  fresh  in  the  public  recollection, 
kept  alive  that  salutary  horror  for  men  of 
evil  choice,  whose  title  of  miscreant  passed 
into  a term  sanctioned,  yea  canonized,  to 
express  the  noblest  indignation.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  church  in  Italy  from  the 
Arians,  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  and  in 
Spain,  from  the  kings  who  had  embraced 
the  same  error,  had  even  brought  down  the 
succession  of  these  persecutions  to  tho 
period  which  is  principally  embraced  by 
this  history.  St.  Leander,  bishop  of  Se- 
ville, banished  and  persecuted  by  the 

* Sulp.  Sev.  Dialog.  267. 


Arian  king,  Leovigild;  Hermenegild,  that 
king’s  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent,  forced 
by  his  father  into  banishment,  and  after- 
wards slain  by  his  order,  because  he  would 
not  receive  the  communion  from  the  hand 
of  an  .Arian  bishop,  were  examples  as  of 
yesterday,  ponrtrayed  in  solemn  paintings 
in  tlie  feudal  hall,  and  constantly  proposed 
by  holy  preachers  during  the  middle  ages 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  to  preserve 
them  from  that  deadly  sin  of  readiness  to 
comply  with  the  manners  and  invitations 
of  those  who  were  traitors  to  the  banner  of 
the  Church.  To  conceive  the  interest  at- 
tached to  these  high  lessons,  in  our  heroic 
age,  we  should  hear  the  narrative  respect- 
ing the  latter  from  the  annals  of  the  Gothic 
majesty,  and  mark  how  many  stirring  in- 
cidents were  comprised  in  it  to  act  as  a 
spur  upon  the  generous. 

St.  Hermenegild,  the  son  of  Leovigild, 
king  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain,  who,  with 
his  brother  Eecarede,  was  brought  up  in 
tho  heresy  of  the  Arians  like  his  father, 
being  moved  and  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
ample aud  conversation  of  his  pious  (^een 
Ingondes,  a zealous  Catholic,  daughter  of 
Sigobert,  king  of  Austrasia  in  France,  who 
suffered  cruel  persecutions  from  Goswinde, 
the  second  wife  of  her  father-in-law,  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  St.  Leander, 
bishop  of  Seville,  and  taking  advantage  of 
his  father’s  absence  abjured  his  heresy, 
and  was  received  into  the  Church.  The 
father,  on  hearing  of  his  son’s  conversion, 
was  transported  with  rage,  and  ordered 
him  to  abdicate  the  title  of  king,  which  he 
already  bore  as  sovereign  prince,  and  to 
come  and  submit  to  his  will.  Hermene- 
gild, though  all  the  Catholics  of  Spain 
joined  him,  had  no  adequate  means  of 
defence.  Ho  sought  assistance  from  the 
Itoraan  army  which  the  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople retained  in  Spain,  of  which 
the  chiefs  swore  to  sustain  his  cause  ; and, 
at  their  encouragement,  after  enduring  a 
siege  of  more  than  a year,  he  escaped  from 
Seville,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  : but  find- 
ing that  they  intended  to  betray  him  to 
his  father,  he  fled  to  Cordova,  and  thence 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  men  to 
Osseto,  which  was  well  fortified  : but  not 
being  able  to  hold  out,  the  city  was  burnt, 
and  the  prince  took  refuge  in  its  celebrated 
church.  His  father  having  recourse  to 
treachery,  sent  his  other  son,  Recarede,  to 
promise  him  his  pardon  if  he  submitted. 
Hermenegild,  trusting  to  his  Arian  brother, 
left  the  altar  and  resolved  to  throw  himself 
at  his  father's  feet ; but  he  had  no  sooner 
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led  him  into  the  camp,  than  he  stripped 
him  of  his  royal  dress,  loaded  him  vsith 
chains,  and  sent  him  to  flie  tower  of  Se- 
ville. In  a horrible  dungeon,  Hermenegild 
resisted  promises  and  menaces  which  were 
employed  to  draw  him  back  to  heresy, 
; while  he  protested,  that  to  his  last  breath 
ho  would  preseiwe  his  love,  respect,  and 
duty,  to  his  father.  Easter  being  arrived, 
an  Arian  bishop  was  sent  to  him  in  the 
night  to  administer  the  communion  ; but 
he  rejected  his  ministry  with  horror,  and 
bore  witness  to  the  truth.  The  king  then, 
in  a transport  of  rage,  sent  some  soldiers 
to  dispatch  him,  who.  on  holy  Saturday, 
the  thirteenth  of  April,  5S0,  clove  his 
head  with  an  axe,  and  scattered  his  brains 
upon  the  floor.  His  body  was  still  pre- 
served in  Seville,  and  to  his  merits  St, 
Gregory  the  Great  has  ascribed  the  con- 
version of  the  king  Rocarede,  and  of  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Goths  of  Spain.  The 
wretched  father,  writhout  being  converted, 
recommended  on  his  death-bed  Kecarede 
to  St.  Leander,  and  besought  him  to  learn 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion. 

Such  was  tlie  aflecting  history.  The 
Buflerings  endured  by  Catholics  for  refusing 
to  sanction  the  heresy  of  the  Iconoclasts, 
being  confined  to  the  Ea.stem  Church,  had 
not  left  so  deep  and  general  an  impression 
on  the  European  mind,  although  the  re- 
collection of  them  was  presen  ed  as  part  of 
a glorious  inheritance,  to  prove  that,  for 
every  part  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  Catholic 
faith  and  discipline,  some  .just  men  had 
generously  met  death.  Some  traits  of  this 
latter  persecution  were,  indeed,  more  es- 
pecially cherished,  as  evincing  the  perfidy 
and  barbarism  with  which  the  pretensions 
to  purer  worship  were  supported.  Such 
was  the  example  of  St.  Thcoelore  and  his 
brother,  two  monks  of  St.  Sabas,  who,  after 
being  scourged  in  the  presence  of  the  Empe- 
ror Theophilus,  for  refusing  to  have  commu- 
nion with  the  Iconoclasts,  whose  heresy 
he  favoured,  had  twelve  iambic  lines  graven 
on  their  faces,  from  the  effects  of  which 
long  and  cruel  operation  St.  Theodore 
soon  died  : his  brother  survived  it,  and 
was  even  elected  a bishop  in  happier  times, 
when  that  heresy  was  no  longer  armed 
with  the  imperial  power.  Such  again  were 
the  histories  which  recorded  the  sufferings 
of  St.  Stephen  the  younger,  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Andrew,  and  of  three  hundred  and 
nine  monks  commemorated  by  the  Church, 
who,  under  Constantine  Copronyraus,  shed 
their  blood  in  testimony  of  Catholic  truth, 
in  regard  to  the  honour  due  to  holy  images. 


Tndy,  the  originals  fi-om  which  the  adver- 
saries of  tlie  Church  in  later  times  copied, 
were  worthy  of  their  pencil.  St.  Theo- 
dorus,  the  father  of  St.  Nicephorus,  and 
secretaiy  to  this  emperor,  for  maintaining 
the  respect  due  to  images,  in  o]>position  to 
his  master,  was  stripped  of  his  dignities, 
tortured,  and  banished.  His  son  becoming 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  S06,  followed 
his  steps  in  despising  the  rage  of  tyrants, 
and  suffering  persecution  for  the  sake  of 
truth.  Leo,  the  Armenian,  an  Iconoclast, 
becoming  emperor,  studied  by  every  means 
to  gain  over  Xicephorus  to  his  heresy  ; but 
the  confe.ssor  replied,  “ We  cannot  change 
ancient  traditions ; we  respect  holy  images 
as  we  do  the  cross  and  the  book  of  the 
Gospels."  When  the  emperor  assembled 
in  his  pidace  certain  Iconoclast  bishops, 
and  summoned  the  patriarch  and  his 
fellow  bishops,  they  besought  the  emperor 
to  leave  the  government  of  the  Church  to 
its  pastors.  “ For  the  last  eight  hundred 
years,  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  there 
have  been  always  pictures  of  him,”  said 
Ethymius,  bishop  of  Sardes ; " who  shall 
now  have  the  boldness  to  abolish  such  a 
tradition  ?"  “ Do  not  disturb  the  order  of 

tile  Church,  my  lord,”  said  St.  Theodorus 
tlie  Studite.  “ You  are  entrusted  willi  the  : 
caro  of  the  state  ; but  leave  the  Church  to  ‘ 
its  pastors.”  They  were  then  driven  from  | 
the  emperor's  presence,  and  when,  soon  i 
after,  the  Iconoclast  bishops  cited  the 
patriarch  to  appear,  he  returned  tliis  an-  | 
swer,  “Who  gave  you  this  authority?  was  j 
it  the  pojie  ? In  my  dioceso  you  have  no  ; 
jurisdiction.”  They,  however,  pronounced 
a sentence  of  deposition  against  him,  and 
the  holy  patriarch  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
into  banishment,  in  which,  after  fourteen 
I years,  he  died.  Thus,  brought  up  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  loaded  with 
tlie  highest  honours  of  the  empire,  he  held 
fast  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  pre- 
ferred the  miseries  of  exile  before  all  the 
glittering  things  of  the  world,  and  deliver- 
ed himself  into  the  hands  of  persecutors. 

Previously  to  the  rise  of  this  heresy, 
the  Church  beheld  the  commencement  of 
other  sufferings,  from  which  her  children 
in  countless  multitudes  were  to  reap  beati- 
tude ; but  as  tlicsc  extended  to  the  period 
to  which  our  history  immediately  relates, 
it  was  better  to  depart  a little  from  the 
order  of  time,  and  reserve  to  the  next  chap- 
ter the  consideration  of  tlie  persecutions 
from  men  of  misdirected  wills  in  matters 
of  faith,  to  which  Catholics  in  the  middle 
ages  were  during  certain  intervals  exposed. 


AGES  OF  FAITH. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


'*  Arete,  coeli  milites, 

In  aspcris  probati, 

Fuao  cniore  nobiles, 

Chriitique  purpurati, 

Quof  execranda  pravitas 
Tot  bsTesum  immolavit, 

Et  ce^cior  gontilitas 
Sieve  neci  dicavit." 

was  the  chant  under 
the  vaults  of  every  Bene- 
K dictine  abbey,  annually 
heard  on  the  festival  of  all 
the  saints  of  that  holy 
family,  attesting  the  two- 
fold persecutions  to  which  the  religious 
and,  in  fact.  Catholics  of  every  kind,  were 
still  occasionally  liable. 

By  two  modes  of  action  did  the  pagan 
persecution  continue  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  kept  alive  by  a partial  lin- 
gering resistance  within  countries  already 
converted,  accompanied  with  occasional 
invasions  from  external  pagans,  and  by 
violence  to  the  apostolic  men  who  proceeded 
as  missionaries  to  regions  still  under  the 
domination  of  idolaters.  Of  the  former  we 
find  many  instances,  and  down  to  a later 
period  than  is  generally  supposed.  Thus, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  St.  Gerard,  a 
Venetian  by  birth,  and  by  vocation  an 
apostle  and  Hungarian  bishop,  after  being 
favoured  by  the  king,  St.  Stephen,  was 
persecuted  by  his  three  successors,  Peter 
an  immoral  prince.  Abas,  who  evinced 
I savage  cruelty,  and  Andrew,  cousin-german 
to  Stephen,  who  received  the  crown  on 
condition  that  he  would  restore  idolatry 
and  extirpate  Christianity.  Gerard  and 
three  other  bishops  immediately  set  out 
to  dissuade  the  new  king  from  perpetrating 
such  a crime,  though  their  hopes  of  success 
must  have  been  small.  On  reaching  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  St.  Gerard,  after 
saying  mass,  said  to  his  companions,  “We 
shall  all  suffer  martyrdom  this  day,  except 
the  bishop  of  Benetha."  They  advanced 
a little  further,  and  were  about  to  cross 
the  Danube  when  they  were  assailed  by 
some  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Duke 
Vatha,  who,  alter  covering  them  with  a 
shower  of  stones,  overturned  the  chariot. 


The  saint  raised  himself  on  his  knee  and 
prayed  aloud,  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
Uieir  charge which  words  were  hardly 
uttered  when  he  was  transpierced  with  a 
lance.  Two  of  the  other  bishops  shared 
with  him  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  but  the 
king  coming  up  rescued  the  other.  This 
was  in  the  year  1040. 

St.  Rupert,  bishop  of  Worms  in  the 
seventh  century,  suffered  persecution  from 
the  idolaters,  who  still  e.xistcd  in  numbers 
in  that  country,  who,  after  many  injuries, 
drove  him  from  his  see,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  his  proceeding  to  Saltzbourg. 
St.  Amand,  bishop  of  Maestricht,  suffered 
stripes  and  immersion  for  preaching  the 
Gospel,  to  the  pagan  people  of  Ghent;  and 
St.  Mellifus,  the  first  bishop  of  London, 
and  founder  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  was, 
after  the  death  of  the  king  Sebert,  driven 
from  his  see  by  the  three  sons  of  that  king, 
who  then  returned  to  the  open  profession 
of  idolatry.  Eloy  at  Koyon,  St.  Ouen  at 
Rouen,  and  many  bishops  in  other  parts 
of  France,  had  to  contend  with  this  origi- 
nal element  of  persecution  during  the 
whole  period  of  their  episcopacy.  The 
pagan  invasions  of  Christian  countries, 
and  tire  consequent  sufferings  of  tlie  faith- 
ful. enriched  the  shrines  of  Christendom 
with  the  bodies  of  innumerable  saints.  It 
was  in  the  year  774,  that  the  Saxons  chiefly 
persecuted  the  Church.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  the  Danes  and  Normans.  In 
later  times  the  Hungarians  ravaged  Ger- 
many, Gaul,  and  Italy  ; and  by  the  hands 
of  these  pagan  invaders,  innumerable  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  suffered 
death,  refusing  to  renounce  their  faith. 
Thus  St.  Adrian,  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
in  Scotland,  was  martyred  in  874  hy  the 
Danes,  along  with  many  others.  Thus 
St.  Elphegus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
suffered  death  from  the  same  barbarians. 
In  the  reign  of  Duncan,  king  of  Scotland, 
an  array  of  Norwegians  under  Haco  ravaged 
the  Orkneys.  St.  Maing,  a holy  bishop, 
interfered,  saying,  “ I am  ready  to  die  a 
thousand  times  for  God  and  for  his  flock, 
but  I command  you  in  his  name  to  spare 
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hi«  people."  His  head  was  cut  off  with 
oue  blow.  This  was  in  1104,  in  the  island 
of  EgUs,  where  he  was  interred.  St.  Erie, 
king  of  Sweden,  being  hated  and  despised 
for  his  piety  by  some  of  his  subjects  who 
continued  attached  to  paganism,  wa.s  mar- 
tyred by  them  in  1151.  They  rose  in 
arms  on  the  day  of  the  ascension.  The 
king  was  at  mass  when  he  received  the 
first  intelligence  of  their  march  to  attack 
him.  '■  Let  us  finish  the  sacrifice,”  said 
he  calmly ; “ the  remainder  of  the  festival 
will  pass  elsewhere.”  Ue  advanced  to 
meet  them  before  his  guards,  wishing  to 
spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects : and  so 
fell  by  their  hands.  A true  Maehabee 
of  the  Christians  was  the  king  St.  Godes- 
calc,  whom  Adam  of  Bremera  terms  tlie 
most  powerful  among  the  Sclavonic  sove- 
reigns. In  consequence  of  his  protection 
and  encouragement,  and  even  personal 
assistance  as  an  interj)reter,  holy  mission- 
aries had  converted  the  whole  country  of 
the  idolaters,  on  the  north  of  Germany, 
from  the  Elbe  to  Mecklenburg.  In  the 
year  1066,  those  who  still  continued  at- 
tached to  paganism  in  the  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg revolted.  Godescalc  was  martyred 
by  them  in  the  town  of  Lanzin,  while  the 
priest  Ebbon  was  poniarded  upon  the  altar. 

Enmce  for  many  ages  beheld  Christian 
blood  shed  in  torrents  for  the  faitli  by  pagan 
invaders.  A memorable  instance  was  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Gohard,  with  priests, 
monks,  and  a crowd  of  the  faithful,  within 
the  cathedral  of  Nantes,  in  Sl.l.  by  the 
Normans.  Similarly  England,  in  which 
the  first  British  blood  shed  by  pagans  for 
the  faith  was  that  of  the  holy  Alban  of 
Verulam,  who  received  into  his  house  a 
priest  flying  from  his  persecutors,  conti- 
nued for  a long  time  liable  to  periodical 
invasions  from  the  northern  pagans,  by 
whose  hands  many  of  her  sous  gained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom. 

Italy,  in  the  sixth  century,  received  the 
blood  of  many  martyrs,  forty  of  whom,  who 
wore  pea.sants,  are  honoured  by  the  Church 
on  the  second  of  March  as  having  suffered 
death  from  the  Lombards,  for  refusing  to 
acquiesce  in  their  idolatry.  The  persecu- 
tions inflicted  by  pagans,  by  means  of  sud- 
den inroads  upon  Christendom,  continued 
to  much  later  times  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. In  tlie  thirteenth  century,  the 
blessed  Sadoc,  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic, 
and  forty-eight  companions,  were  martyred 
by  the  Tartars  as  they  sang  the  praises  of 
God  in  the  choir  of  their  monastery  of 
Sandomir  in  Poland.  It  was  in  the  fear- 

ful  invasion  in  1240,  when  five  hundred 
thousand  of  these  barbarians  carried  deso- 
lation into  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  that 
Henry  II.  sumamed  the  Pious,  the  duke 
of  Silesia,  was  slain.  After  the  battle  of 
Wolstadt,  in  which  ho  fell,  they  marched 
against  Bre.slau,  where  the  prayers  of  an 
humble  servant  of  God  renewed  the  pro- 
digies of  Elyah  and  Elisha.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  horrors  attending  these  pagan  inva- 
sions. When  all  other  persons  had  fled 
before  them,  the  recluses  and  the  aged 
monks  used  to  remain  and  become  their 
victims,  suffering  cruel  torments.  Thus, 
when  the  barbarians  of  Ea-st  Friesland 
made  an  irruption  upon  Lower  Austrasia, 
in  the  seventh  century,  St.  Renelle,  the 
sister  of  St.  Gudulc,  along  with  two  otliers, 
was  found  in  the  church,  and  cruelly  slain 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  It  was  before  ob- 
served, that  the  offices  of  the  Church  bear 
traces  of  the  fear  which  paganism  inspired. 
In  an  ancient  manuscript,  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Hubert,  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  Dom 
Martcnc  found  a prayer  against  pagan  per- 
secutions, in  these  words  ; •*  Ecclesiam 
tuam  quaesumus  proprio  sanguine  Filii  tui 
redemtam  jugibus  defende  pnesidiis,  ut, 
persecutione  pagonorum  procul  repulsa, 
tibi  orani  tempore  famuletur  and  in  i 

the  Roman  missal,  the  missa  contra  poga-  j 
nos,  of  which  the  substitutions  provided  in 
the  event  of  its  being  required  during  the  : 
paschal  time  arc  truly  affecting,  is  still  re-  1 
tained.  The  pagan  persecution  continued 
also  during  the  middle  ages  under  the  j 
original  form  of  slavery,  and  to  such  an  , 
extent,  that  each  record  of  the  charity  of 
holy  men  is  an  attestation  of  its  pressure- 
As  in  the  persecution  by  Decius  and 
Maximin,  when  the  piety  of  the  Christians 
furnished  a spectacle  of  heroic  mercy  to- 
wards those  condemned  to  the  mines,  so 
in  later  times  the  alms  of  St  Cmsarius  of 
Arles,  of  St.  Germain  of  Paris,  of  St.  Loup, 
of  St.  Eloi,  and  of  innumerable  other  holy 
bishops,  were  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  Spanish,  Irish,  English,  Breton,  Gascon, 
and  Burgundian  victims,  whom  the  pagans 
had  reduced  to  captivity.  Nevertheless, 
such  persecutions,  though  so  frequently 
recurring,  were  not  sufficient  to  satiate  the 
desire  of  men  in  the  middle  ages.  To  the 
second  mode  of  action,  therefore,  we  must 
refer,  by  which  pagans  were  instrumental 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  precious  seed  : and 

* Voyage  Ut.  p.  142. 
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I here  we  shall  be  presented  with  majestic 
figures,  which  of  themselves  ought  to  have 
! been  more  than  sufficient  to  put  to  shame 
I the  rash  declaimers  who  endeavoured  to 
; obscure  the  piety  and  the  justice  of  those 
generations,  by  representing  them  as  de- 
ficient in  the  true  spirit  and  manner  of 
divine  religion. 

"Quis,”  exclaims  Tacitus,  "quis  porro, 

; praeter  periculum  horridi  et  ignoti  maris, 

' Asia,  aut  Africa,  aut  Italia  relicta,  Ger- 
maniam  petcret,  informem  terris,  asperam 
coelo,  tristem  cultu,  adspectuque,  nisi  'si 
patria  sit  ?’  He  could  have  little  con- 
ceived the  mind  which  led  our  mission- 
aries to  the  regions  of  the  north,  whore  far 
other  perils  awaited  them  besides  what  he 
contemplated. 

" Respicite  et  tarbas  validonmi  mentc  Tirorum 

Qui  niagaa  in  miseris  pugnanint  prelia  terris, 

Nuneque  Bcatorum  spcura  pace  fniuntur."* 

To  the  persecutions  and  martyrdom  of 
the  illustrious  apostle  St.  Boniface,  in  the 
eighth  century,  we  have  alluded  inciden- 
tally in  former  books ; 

**  Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  spretisque  periclis 

Verbum  evangelii  medios  portavit  in  hoales.^'f 

Such  was  his  ardour  for  this  work  of 
peril,  that  he  made  throe  journeys  to  the 
country  of  the  heathens,  having  returned 
from  the  first  to  his  monastery  in  Devon- 
shire, and  from  the  second  to  Rome.  Fifty- 
two  other  Christians  suffered  martyrdom 
along  with  him  on  the  vigil  of  Pentecost. 
When  the  pagans  advanced  to  massacre  the 
pious  troop  assembled  to  assist  at  confir- 
mation, the  saint  exhorted  them  to  make 
no  resistance.  As  for  himself,  he  said  that 
the  day  he  had  long  waited  for  was  come, 
and  he  encouraged  the  rest  to  meet  with 
joy  and  constancy  a death  which  was  the 
gate  of  heaven.  W'hen  St.  Winobald  ac- 
companied him  in  738  into  Thuringia,  the 
idolaters  often  attempted  his  life  by  poison 
and  by  open  violence,  but  escaping,  by  the 
Divine  protection,  ho  continued  his  zealous 
labours  to  dilate  the  fold  of  Christ.  Before 
his  time,  it  had  long  been  a common 
thought  of  holy  persons  to  devote  their 
lives  to  spread  light  and  love  among  the 
heathen  people.  St  Gombert,  brother  of 
St  Nivard,  bishop  of  Rheims,  in  the 
seventh  century  proceeded  to  the  sea-const 
of  Holland,  to  preach  to  the  idolaters.  He 

* PutomI  for  1641,  by  John  Leonudiu,  bishop 
of  Fulda.  t Ibid. 
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built  a monastery  at  Oldenzel,  in  the  , 
diocese  of  Utrecht,  where  he  used  to  har-  | 
hour  the  poor  and  redeem  prisoners ; but  i 
the  barbarians  in  the  end  sacrificed  him.  | 
Who  could  enumerate  all  the  martyrs 
among  the  missionaries  in  Saxony  and 
Friesland  in  the  eighth  century  ; or  among 
the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  where 
such  multitudes  of  English  and  Irish 
priests  were  crowned  with  the  glory  of 
martyrdom,  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh ; 
or  amongst  the  south-eastern  Selavonians, 
Bohemians,  Lithuanians,  and  Prussians, 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century  ? 
Mark  what  figures  pass.  Here  is  St.  Er- 
luph,  bishop  of  Verden,  a missioner  from 
Scotland  to  the  east  of  Germany,  martyred 
for  the  faith  by  the  idolaters  in  8.30,  near 
Eppokstorp.  Hero  is  Tancon,  or  Tatta,  at 
first  a monk  of  Amabaric  in  Scotland,  and 
then  abbot,  who,  tlirough  desire  of  mar- 
tyrdom, departed  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Germany,  after  the  example  of  Patton,  his 
predecessor.  Elected  bishop  of  Verden  to 
succeed  him,  he  was  assassinated  in  815  j 
by  one  of  the  wicked,  who  were  exasperated  | 
on  account  of  his  preaching  against  the 
lives  of  bad  Christians.  Here  is  St.  Wol- 
fred,  an  Englishman  and  a bishop  in 
Sweden,  who  in  1 U28  suffered  death  from 
the  hands  of  the  pagans,  for  destroying 
with  his  own  hand  the  great  idol  of  the 
country  called  Thor,  though  he  acted  with 
the  sanction  of  the  king,  Olaus  II.  St. 
Eskill,  who  follows,  is  his  fellow-country- 
man and  labourer  in  the  same  land,  where 
he  is  honoured  as  an  apostle,  and  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  martyrs  of  Christ.  On 
the  return  of  St.  Anschaire  from  Sweden, 
where  he  had  founded  a numerous  church, 
tlie  people  resumed  their  ancient  super- 
stitions, and  the  news  of  their  apostasy 
filled  with  sorrow  the  north  of  England. 
Then  St.  Sigefride,  archbishop  of  York, 
resolved  to  undertake  a mission  to  recover 
them,  and  Eskill,  his  relation,  accompanied 
him.  When  Sigefride  left  Sweden,  Eskill 
remained  as  bishop  of  that  church,  and 
greatly  extended  it,  till  the  accession  of 
Swenon  the  bloody,  under  whose  reign 
paganism  was  re-established,  the  saint 
being  stoned  to  death  for  preaching  Christ. 
Hero  is  St.  Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal, 
another  Englishman  and  apostle  of  the 
north,  along  with  Nicholas  Breakspear,  his 
countryman, subsequently  Pope  Adrian  IV. 
who,  after  losing  sight  of  his  fellow-labourer, 
evangelised  Finland,  and  was  stoned  to 
death  in  1151.  St.  Eloy,  whom  wo  have 
before  so  often  met,  is  also  here ; for  he 
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too  at  one  time  exposed  his  life  every  day, 
while  preaching  to  the  pagans  among  the 
Flemings  about  Antwerp  and  tho  Prisons 
and  Suevi.  These  barbarians,  like  wild 
beasts,  at  first  were  ready  to  tear  him  to 
pieces ; yet  he  persevered,  desiring  nothing 
more  than  martyrdom,  and  succeeded  in 
adding  a great  part  of  Flanders  to  the  fold 
of  Christ.  This  was  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Here  is,  too,  St.  Rumold,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  patron  of  Malines,  who  laboured 
in  the  same  country,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  770.  Here  is  St.  Adalbert,  another 
familiar  face,  bishop  of  Prague  in  the 
tenth  century.  This  holy  man  being 
shocked  at  the  heathen  manners  of  his 
flock,  among  whom  prevailed  the  crimes 
of  one  man  having  many  wives,  of  the 
marriage  of  clerks,  and  of  the  purahase  of 
slaves  in  such  numbers  that  the  bishop 
could  not  redeem  them  all,  concluded,  after 
long  and  urgent  efforts  to  correct  them, 
that  he  would  better  leave  them  than  lose 
his  labour  on  an  obstinate  and  perishing 
people.  Encouraged  in  this  project  by  a 
vision  of  our  Saviour  in  the  night,  he  set 
out  as  a pilgrim  bound  for  Jerusalem,  but 
at  Rome  he  resolved  to  enter  a monastery, 
and  retired  into  the  cloister  of  Mount- 
Cassino,  whence,  after  some  time,  he  re- 
moved to  that  of  St.  Alexius  on  Mount 
Aventine.  Being  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  Prague,  the  whole  city  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy 
and  reverence,  they  promised  to  correct 
their  former  habits ; but  finally,  being 
more  convinced  of  the  inutility  of  all  his 
efforts,  and  being  overwhelmed  with  afflic- 
tion at  certain  events,  he  withdrew  a second 
time,  and  returned  in  995  to  Rome,  where 
he  resumed  his  peaceful  monastic  life.  In 
obedience  to  the  desire  of  Pope  Gregory  V., 
he  in  the  year  996  prepared  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  heathen  people  of  the  north ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  left  his  beloved 
cloister  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  Mainz,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  Otho: 
on  which  occasion,  it  is  said,  he  instructed 
him  how  he  ought  to  govern  the  republic, 
and  rule  over  himself  in  all  his  deeds,  both 
before  God  and  men.  Innumerable  perils, 
insults,  and  sufferings  awaited  him  in 
Prussia.  When  struck,  so  as  to  be  obliged 
to  let  the  Psalter  fall  out  of  his  hands,  his 
only  words  were,  " I thank  thee,  0 Lord 
Jesus,  that  I am  worthy  to  receive  at  least 
one  blow  for  thy  sake.”  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 
But,  though  we  descend  to  later  times,  these 


solemn  forms  now  advance  in  such  close- 
crowding throngs  as  to  defy  a semtiny  of 
each.  Wliat  denotes  this  immense  assem- 
blage of  friara  of  the  orders  of  St.  Francis 
and  St.  Dominic  ? These  were  all  mar- 
tyred in  tlie  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries  by  pagans,  to  whom  they  i 
preached  the  Gospel.*  Of  most,  the  world 
has  forgotten  both  the  name  and  country. 
Their  sepultures,  even  to  their  respective  j 
orders,  are  unknown.  “ O that  some  tongue 
had  power  to  leave  one  sparkle  of  their 
glory  unto  the  race  to  come,  that  would 
not  lose  the  benefit  of  their  triumph,  if  it 
could  waken  aught  of  memory  by  record 
sung ! But,  alas,  profound  indifterence  is 
all  they  can  expect  to  meet  with  from  men 
who  are  idolaters  of  ease.  Pass  on,  ye 
sous  of  Eve  ! swell  out,  and  with  stiff  necks 
turn  your  looks  aside,  lest  one  glance  from 
these  holy  cross-bearers  should  mar  your 
peace."! 

Aiuoijg  the  neophytes  too  was  quickly 
diffused  beatitude  by  sufterings  for  Christ. 
Thus  Fingar,  son  of  an  Irish  king,  was 
banished  by  his  father  for  having  received 
honourably  St.  Patrick,  and  for  having  em- 
braced Christianity  at  his  preaching.  This 
prince  sought  refuge  in  Britanny,  where 
he  afterwards  suffered  martyrdom.  Would 
you  hear  the  moring  strains  with  which 
all  these  pacific  men  advanced  to  the  ter- 
rible nations  that  sat  in  darkness,  saying 
with  a placid  breast,  like  Ilioneus,  to  the 
sovereign  of  a strange  land,  i 

“ Farce  pio  generi,  et  propiiis  res  aspice  nos- 
tras?”}: j 

The  Cathol  ic  poet  does  but  faithfully  recount 
them  in  the  words  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
apostle  of  Ireland : 

1 

“ Great  sir,  we  come  not  to  distract  j 

Your  peace : look  on  our  number;  we  bring  no 
Signs  of  stern  war,  no  invasive  force,  to  draw 
Fear  or  suspicion,  or  your  frowns  upon  us. 

A handful  of  poor  naked  men  we  are. 

Thrown  on  your  coast,  whose  arms  are  only  prayer. 
That  you  w«mld  not  be  more  immerciful 
Than  the  rough  seas,  since  they  have  let  us  live 
To  find  your  charity.” 

Would  you  mark,  at  the  same  time,  the 
high  tone  of  supernatural  authority  with 
which  they  announced  their  purpose  ? 
Then  hear  the  sequel : — 

“————Know,  groat  king,  I have 
Commission  for  my  stay.  I came  not  hither 

* Martvrologium  Franciscanum. 

t DanCe.  } i.  526. 
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Without  command,  legate  from  Him,  before 
Whose  an^ry  breath  the  rocks  do  break  aud  thaw ; 
To  whose  nod  the  mounlains  humble  their  proud 
heads ; 

The  earth,  the  water,  air,  and  hearen,  are  His; 
And  all  the  stars  that  shine  with  evening  flames 
Show  but  their  trembling  when  they  wait  on  H im : 
This  supremo  King's  command  1 have  obey’d. 
Who  sent  me  hither  to  bring  you  to  Him, 

And  this  still  wandering  nation  to  those  springs 
Where  souls  are  everlastingly  refresh’d  ; 

Unto  those  gardens,  whose  immortal  flowers 
Stain  your  imagin’d  shades  and  blest  abodes.”* 

I 

1 There  is,  in  Iniih,  no  point  of  view  in 
j which  the  history  of  the  middle  ages  appears 
l!  tnoro  admirable,  than  when  wc  attend  to 
I ihe  prodigious  ardour  which  continually 
I impelled  holy  men  to  win  beatitude,  by 
silvering  persecutions  for  justice  in  conreri- 
; pagan  nations.  The  mere  view  of  the 
relics  of  five  Franciscan  martyrs,  brought 
from  Morocco  by  Don  Pedro,  infant  of 
I Portugal,  made  such  an  impression  on  St. 

Anthony  of  Padua,  who  was  then  at  Coiui* 

I bra,  that  he  funned  a resolution  of  shedding 
I his  blood  in  Africa  for  Christ.  St.  Honiface, 

< chaplain  of  the  emperor  Oiho  111.,  and 
I born  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families, 
on  entering  a church  dedicated  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  Boniface  the  martyr,  felt 
suddenly  inflamed  with  a desire  to  imitate 
him.  ” 1 am  called  Boniface,”  said  he ; 

” why  should  not  I also  be  a martyr  ?” 
From  that  moment  he  never  ceased  sighing  | 
after  the  happiness  of  dying  for  the  faith. 
With  these  dispositions,  having  obtained 
pennission  from  St.  Romuald  his  superior, 
he  proceeded  to  Prtissia,  where  he  preached 
to  the  idolaters,  and  thence  to  the  frontiers 
of  Russia,  where  he  had  bis  wish  fulfilled, 
siiflering  death  in  1009  from  the  barbarians, 
along  with  eighteen  other  Christians. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  the 
most  di^ant  regions  of  the  old  and  new 
world  witnessed  the  fruits  of  that  heroic 
spirit  of  martyrdom  which  was  fostered  within 
the  feudal  castles  and  monasteries  ufEurope; 
but  at  these  we  can  only  cast  a glance  in 
I passing.  What  multitudes  in  the  sixteenth 
century  suffered  persecutions  for  the  faith 
in  Japan,  where  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Domi* 

I nicans,  and  even  the  hoys  who  used  to  son'e 
I at  moss,  were  actually  crucified  ; while  iunu- 
I merablo  persons  of  all  conditions  hoie  tor> 

I turcs  with  invincible  constancy  till  death. 
The  blessed  Alphouso  Navaret,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  Ferdinand,  an  Angus- 
tiuian  Friar,  were  arrested  while  in  the  very 
act  of  preaching,  and  beheaded. 

• Shirley. 


Among  these  inartyTsofJapan  was  Father  j 
Charles  Spinola,  of  that  noble  house  of 
Genoa,  who  became  a Jesuit,  at  Nola,  when  | 
his  uncle  Cardinal  Spinola  was  bishop  of 
that  city.  Desiring  to  shed  his  blood  for 
Christ,  he  joined  the  missionaries  fur  Japan 
in  1602,  and  suffered  by  fire  on  the  second 
of  September,  1622.  His  letter  from  a , 
dungeon  to  his  cousin  Maximilian  Spinola 
breathes  all  the  fervour  of  the  martyr.  ” O ! 
how  sweet  it  is  lo  suffer  fi»r  Jesus  Christ !” 
saith  he ; ”1  cannot  find  words  lo  express 
what  I feel  since  we  are  in  prison.  What  I 
happiness  for  me  if  at  next  Easter  I may  | 
be  permitted  to  sing  in  heaven  with  the  | 
blessed!  Of  the  joy  which  1 feel  in  this  j 
state  1 cannot  give  you  the  most  remote  ft 
idea.*’  1 

How  many  martyrs  again,  during  the  ^ 
same  century,  from  among  the  Spanish  ; 
clergy  in  the  Brazils,  who  from  first  to  last  , 
evinced  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  witnesses 
of  Christ ! How  perfectly  did  the  manners 
of  these  converters  of  nations  resemble  those 
of  the  Apostles  who  first  diffused  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  through  the  gentiles!  In 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in- 
numerable persons  suffered  martyrdom  for 
the  faith  in  China,  amongst  whom  were 
j many  Jesuits  and  Dominican  friars,  who 
suffered  tortures  indescribable  and  death  for 
the  Christian  religion.  An  instance  of  the 
calm  premeditation  with  which  these  glori- 
ous confessors  prepared  for  the  fate  which 
awaited  them,  may  be  witnessed  in  the  letter 
which  St.  Francis  Xavier  wrote,  after  agree- 
ing with  the  Chinese  merchants  who  were 
to  introduce  him  into  Canton.  ” In  this 
affair,”  he  says,  ” I see  two  dangers  almost 
inevitable : on  the  one  band,  there  is  great 
reason  to  fear  that  the  idolatrous  merchant, 
having  received  the  price  of  my  passage, 
may  throw  me  into  the  sea,  or  abandon  me 
on  some  desert  island ; and,  on  the  other, 
that  the  governor  of  Canton  should  resolve 
to  make  an  example  of  me,  to  discourage 
all  fuiiiro  strangers,  making  me  either  die 
in  torture  or  condemning  me  to  a perpetual 
prison  ; but  so  that  1 obey  the  voice  of  my 
Lord,  which  calls  me,  I count  for  nothing 
luy  liberty  aud  my  life.”* 

But  there  was  another  source  of  persecu- 
tion, on  account  of  the  highest  justice,  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  fiiniished  by  men  who 
openly  and  professedly  resisted  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Itwasin  her  second  period, 
between  the  years  313  and  680,  that  the 
Church  beheld  the  origin  and  rapid  progress 

* Boohoors,  Vie  de  S.  F.  X.  11. 186- 
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of  Mabometanism,  by  resisting  and  endur- 
ing tbe  cruelties,  of  wbicb  execrable  super- 
stition such  multitudes  of  her  children  were 
to  reap  beatitude.  In  tbe  year  632  M ahoinet 
proposed  his  doctrine ; in  642  his  followers 
laid  waste  Sicily ; in  7 1 7 they  invaded  Spain, 
of  w hich  they  soon  took  possession ; in  a 
short  time  they  were  masters  of  Asia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Judtea,  Rhodes, 
Greece,  Thrace,  Bulgaria,  Illyria,  Mysia, 
Pannonia,  and  a great  part  of  Africa.  In 
875  they  again  invaded  Campania,  and  de- 
vastated Italy.  Finally,  in  1433,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  they  seized  Constanti- 
nople, which  became  their  scat  of  empire. 
Such  was  the  progress  of  this  terrible  perse- 
cution ; and  if  we  demand  in  what  condition 
were  the  Christians  who  witnessed  it  during 
all  these  ages,  truly  in  words  less  than  in 
tears  should  be  the  reply,  VVe  have  had 
occasion  to  remark,  in  a fonner  book,  that 
it  was  the  perseeution  of  Christians  in  the 
east  which  led  to  the  crusades.  The  master 
of  tbe  teifiplars,  Bertrand  de  Blancford,  in 
his  letter  to  King  Louis  VII.,  expressly 
styles  the  Turks  “ the  persecutors  of  truth 
and  faith.”* 

In  fact,  many  of  the  heroic  men,  who 
sought  to  restrain  them,  became  themselves 
victims,  or  rather  sealed  the  glory  of  their 
enterprise  by  true  martjTdom.  St.  Adjuteur, 
son  of  John,  Seigneur  de  Vernon,  and  of 
Rosemonde  de  Blaru,  after  receiving  a holy 
education  from  his  mother,  took  arms  in  the 
crusade  with  tbe  French  knights,  and,  being 
made  prisoner  by  tbe  Sarassins,  endured 
every  kind  of  cruel  treatment  rather  than 
renounce  his  faith.  St.  Louis  in  the  memo- 
rable act  of  burying  with  his  own  hands  the 
body  of  a crusader,  applied  to  all  who  had 
fallen  in  resisting  them,  the  epithet  of  mar- 
tyr— “ Allans  enterrer  les  martyrs  de  Jesus 
Christ.”  Joinville  says,  that  in  considera- 
tion of  the  siifTerings  of  that  holy  king, 
"one  does  not  exalt  him  enough  when  one 
does  not  count  him  as  a martyr.”  And  it 
appears,  from  a circumstance  related  by  the 
seneschal,  that  tbe  Sarassins  themselves  un- 
derstood the  motive  of  the  Crusaders ; for 
on  one  occasion  they  reminded  their  prison- 
ers that  they  were  only  suffering  persecu- 
tions for  the  sake  of  Him  who  suffered  for 
them,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  consoled 
by  tbe  remembrance  of  his  example. 

As  we  before  remarked,  it  entered  into 
the  chivalrous  mind  of  the  middle  ages  to 
endeavour  that  all  persecution  for  justice 

* Ap.  Brial,  Recuoil  del  Historiena  de  la 
France,  tom.  xvi.  36. 


should  cease  throughout  the  rforld.  The 
idea  was  assuredly  generous,  and,  in  a society 
so  wonderfully  subject  to  the  domination  of 
faith,  perhaps  less  absurd  than  some  may 
be  disposed  to  think.  But  still,  of  course, 
as  events  demonstrated,  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence  did  not  require  that  it  should  be 
realized,  or  productive  of  any  other  results 
beyond  the  admiration  which  must  be  ever 
due  to  heroic  deeds  of  charity.  But  if  this 
thought  of  the  middle  ages  appear  in  his- 
tory only  in  the  light  of  a sublime  specula- 
tion, there  were  other  wheels  in  movement 
provided  specifically  to  meet  the  dangers 
and  sufferings  of  Christians,  which  led  to 
positive  results  in  strict  accordance  with  that 
divine  economy  which  ordains  beatitude  for 
those  who  suffer  persecution  on  account  of 
justice.  To  redeem  the  captives  who  lan- 
guished in  the  dungeons  of  tbe  Moors,  to 
encourage  to  perseverance  in  their  faith  the 
Christians  whom  they  had  reduced  to  slaveiy, 
to  procure  spiritual  and  corporal  assistance 
for  the  victims  of  their  cruel  persecution ; 
such  were  the  objects  to  which  innumerable 
persons  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  in  the 
British  islands,  devoted  their  wealth,  their 
genius,  and  their  lives.  The  Trinitarians, 
for  the  redemption  of  captives,  whose  foun- 
ders were  St.  John  of  Matha,  and  St.  Felix 
de  Valois,  possessed  forty-three  houses  in 
England,  fifty-two  in  Ireland,  and  nine  in 
Scotland,  On  a former  occasion  we  observed 
in  relation  to  works  of  mercy,  the  deep  in- 
terest inspired  by  every  book  relating  to  the 
origin  and  progress  of  these  institutions ; 
and  here  we  should  note,  that  respecting 
persecution  on  account  of  justice,  the  his- 
tory of  the  order  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy  by 
the  fathers  of  the  same  order,*  and  the 
accounts  of  the  different  voyages  for  the 
Tbdemption  of  captives  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis  by  the  Trinitarians,-!- 
contain  a mine  of  most  cuiiuus  information, 
which  can  no  where  else  be  found. 

In  a monastery  of  the  order  of  our  Lady 
of  Mercy  in  Spain,  one  saw  represented,  in 
a long  series  of  paintings  by  Zurbaran,  the 
different  tortures  and  modes  of  death  suffered 
by  these  fathers  in  tbe  Moorish  lands,  which 
bad  been  thus  pictured  from  the  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses,  as  recorded  in  the  archives 
of  the  house.  Of  some,  the  great  renown 
had  inclined  most  men  to  inquire  their  his- 
tory, at  which  we  can  only  glance  in  passing. 

It  would  be  long  to  recount  the  persecu- 
tions for  the  faith  which  were  endured  by 

* In  fol.  ISS,*),  Amicus. 
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St.  Peter  Nolaaco,  in  the  ihirtcomli  ceniurv, 
and  by  ibo  breihrco  of  his  order  of  Mercy, 
during  their  heroic  labours  in  Algiers  to 
convert  the  inhdels  and  raiii^om  the  Christian 
sAves,  while  burning  with  such  a holy  de> 
sire  of  martyrdom. 

St.  Scra])ion,  an  Englishman,  and  one  of 
the  first  disciples  of  St.  Poler  Nolasco,  mode 
two  journeys,  one  to  Murcia  and  the  other 
to  Algiers,  to  redeem  capiives.  At  Algiers, 
while  detained  as  a hostage  (ill  full  payment 
was  made  of  the  sum  agreed  upon,  he  con- 
verted and  baptized  many  Mahometans. 
But  bis  zeal  cost  him  his  life,  in  1240,  and 
Benedict  XIII.  declated  him  martyr  in 
172H,  the  fathers  of  the  Redemption  having  i 
esteemed  him  as  such  from  the  first,  ob-  : 
serving  bis  festival  on  the  fourteenth  of 
November. 

At  Tarragona,  the  blessed  Peter  Armen-  | 
gol,  of  the  same  order,  is  honoured  in  an  i 
especial  manner.  After  sufTering  many  per-  { 
secutions  in  Africa  for  the  redemption  of  | 
the  faithful,  be  finished  his  course  in  the  i 
monastery  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Meadow.  I 
flow  many  sufierings  again  were  undergone 
by  St.  John  of  Matha,  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Trinitarians,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
for  the  redemption  of  captives  ! How  many 
porseemions  did  he  endure,  exhorting  the 
slaves  to  patience  and  constancy  in  their 
faith  ! 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  contury  that  St. 
Raymund  Nuiinauiswas  moved  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Christians  to  embrace  the  new 
order  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy.  For  encour- 
aging the  captives  in  Algiers,  and  fur  con- 
verting and  baptizing  some  Mahometans, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  impaled ; but  the 
sentence  was  commuted  for  a cruel  basti- 
nado ; but  as  he  continued  to  exercise  bis 
ministry,  his  lips  wore  bored  with  u red  hot 
iron,  and  his  mouth  closed  with  u padlock, 
the  key  of  which  was  kept  by  the  govcnior, 
and  only  given  to  the  keo|>crs  when  he  was 
to  eat.  lie  was  loaded  with  irons  and  cast 
iuto  a dark  dungeon,  where  he  lay  eight 
months,  until  his  ransom  was  brought,  and 
he  was  commanded  by  his  general  to  return 
to  Europe.  Even  when  well  received  by 
the  greedy  governors,  who  longed  to  count 
the  treasures  they  were  laying  at  their  feet 
for  ransom,  these  holy  monks,  from  the 
hour  of  their  landing,  were  almost  always 
exposed  to  the  hisses,  and  insults,  and  blows 
of  the  populace.'*^  Yet  nothing  could  daunt 
or  diminish  their  zeal. 

St.  Peter  Paschal,  a monk  of  the  order 

* Hist,  dc  Mouley  Ismael,  16. 


of  Mercy,  who  suflered  death  through  his 
charitable  zeal  to  redeem  the  Cliristiun 
slaves,  and  to  preach  to  the  Moors,  and 
who  was  murdered  in  Granada  by  the  in- 
fidels at  the  foot  of  the  altar  while  making 
his  thanksgiving  after  having  said  muss,  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Pas- 
chal, which  had  given  five  martyrs  to  the 
Church. 

Another  class  of  devoted  men,  who  often 
closed  their  labours  in  behalf  of  the  perse- 
cuted slaves  upon  the  Barbary  coast  by 
martyrdom,  was  that  of  the  vicars  apostolic 
in  Algiers,  who  were  always  chosen  from  the 
congregation  of  St.  Lazarus,  .since  its  estah- 
lislmieni  there  by  the  zeal  of  St.  Vincent  do 
Paul.  To  the  admirable  constancy  of  those 
men  amidst  incessant  dangers,  all  the  reli- 
gious missionaries  bore  witness.  In 
Vachcr,  who  then  held  that  oflice,  sulfeivd 
death  by  heiug  placed  at  a cannon's  inuuih 
by  order  of  the  dey  Meze  morto ; and  in 
his  successor  Moutmusson  ohlaiued 
the  crown  of  marlyrdoui  by  the  same  kind 
of  death.*  But  above  all,  it  was  in  the 
sutleiings  of  the  slaves,  that  the  persectition 
ju'odiiccd  an  abundant  harvest.  In  fact, 
the  Church  was  almost  daily  gaining  new 
C(tf)fessors  or  muriyrs,  who,  by  some  chaiico 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometun.s, 
chose  slavery  or  death,  ruihei  than  renounce 
their  faith. 

St.  1^0,  bishop  of  Bayonne  in  the  niudi 
century,  the  ajtoslle  of  the  Basipies,  was 
thus  martyred  by  Sarassin  pirates.  St. 
Porcaire  and  five  hundred  monks  were  pul 
to  death  by  the  same  enemies  in  731,  when 
they  attacked  the  abbey  of  I^rins,  and  slew 
the  whole  community  one  by  one,  each 
refusing  to  renounce  Christ.  What  was  the 
consteriuuiuii  in  the  abbey  of  Chtny  one 
day  ill  the  tenth  century,  when  a letter  con- 
taining four  lines  arrived,  to  announce  tliat 
St.  Mayuiil,  the  abbot  returning  from  Koine, 
had  been  seized  by  the  Sarassins  of  Fre.«- 
sinet,  with  a great  troop  of  j>eople,  who  had 
thought  themselves  safe  in  the  company  of 
•such  a holv  man.  The  saint,  who  for  him- 
M?lf  desired  martyrdom,  hut  who  (reiiihlcd 
aud  wept  for  the  fate  of  llio  poor  people,  of 
whose  capture  he  was  the  occasion,  u.scd 
ever  after  to  glory  in  the  wound  he  received, 
while  stretching  out  his  hand  to  screen  one 
of  them,  who  was  about  to  be  pierced  by  a 
dart  hurled  from  the  lop  of  a rock  by  one  of 
the  Sarassius. 

Down  to  the  present  century,  the  per.se- 
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' cutions  6uflered  on  tho  Barbary  coast  and 
1 in  Constantinople  by  the  captives,  equalled 
the  siiiTerings  of  the  primitive  Christians 
1 condemned  by  pagans  to  the  mines.  The 
king  of  Morocco,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Marabouts,  caused  some  of  his  Christian 
slaves,  while  a monk  of  the  order  of  the  holy 
' Trinity  was  negociating  in  their  favour,  to 
{ be  thrown  into  a den  with  lions.  This 
j tyrant,  Moiilcy  Ismael,  used  to  sacrifice  mul- 
titudes of  them  with  his  own  hand.  If  he 
found  any  of  them  resting  from  their  labours, 
i he  used  to  wound  or  slay  them ; and  the 
fathers  of  the  Redemption  record  the  names 
1 of  many  who  thus  perished.*  It  is  said 
1 that  he  caused  tho  death  of  mure  than  six 
hundred  slaves  of  the  French  nation  alone, 
whom  no  tortures  could  prevail  on  to  apos- 
tatize.-)- In  17U3,  a Neapolitan  captain, 
having  at  first  had  the  weakness  to  renounce 
the  Christian  name,  repented  so  deeply  that 
he  went  to  the  governor,  and  declared  that, 
to  repair  his  crime,  he  was  ready  to  die  for 
the  faith.  lie  received  absolution  from  a 
monk  disguised  as  a slave,  and  then  being 
placed  alive  upon  a pile,  expired  in  the 
flames.  During  some  years,  tho  slaves  in 
Morocco  were  allowed  to  celebrate  the  four 
festivals  of  Easter,  Christmas,  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John,  and  that  of  the  blessed  Virgin, 
' but  on  each  occasion  it  was  necessary  to 
have  the  licence  renewed  ; and,  for  demand- 
' ing  it,  many  of  them  siilTered  cruel  baslina- 
1 dos,  and  even  death.  In  lt>90,  the  slaves 
' deputed  to  ask  leave  to  celebrate  the  feast 
i of  St.  John  received  five  hundred  blows  ; 

and  on  the  day  of  the  festival,  as  some  of 
1 them  were  not  to  be  found  at  work,  the 
; king  with  his  own  hand  slew  Francois  dc 
1 Tuissy,  who  had  a certain  authority  over 
them,  and  condemned  all  the  rest  to  receive 
blows,  and  to  work  during  three  days  and 
nights  without  ceasing.  But  to  understand 
the  horrors  of  this  persecution,  we  should 
consult  the  writings  of  the  monks  of  the 
different  orders  who  were  employed  in  re- 
deeming them.  Tho  numbers  whom  they 
delivered  were  indeed  prodigious,  but  how 
many  remained  in  this  bondage  till  their 
death  ! Meanwhile,  the  Chtisiian  slaves  in 
the  galleys  at  Constantinople  were,  if  pos- 
sible, in  a more  deplorable  slate,  as  no 
I.alin  monks  were  penuilted  to  have  access 
to  them,  though  some  fathers  of  the  com- 
pany of  Jesus  contrived  to  elude  the  law, 
and  administer  to  them  spiritual  succour. 
Through  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  every 

1 

* Hist,  da  Rdgnc  de  Mouloy  Ismael,  p.  156. 
t Id.  173. 
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year  added  fresh  supplies  of  victims.  In-  ^ 
numerable  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
families,  from  their  neighbourhood  to  the  | 
Mediterranean  or  Adriatic,  or  to  the  frontiers  ; 
of  the  Moorish  kingdoms,  had  memb^  j 
carried  off,  and  from  slavery  and  martyrdom 
sent  to  heaven.  In  one  of  the  tales  of  | 
Cervantes,  a whole  family,  enjoying  a party  ' 
of  pleasure  in  a garden  on  the  sea-shore,  is 
thus  surprised  and  seized  by  a band  of  cor- 
sairs who  had  landed  from  two  galleys,  and 
eSbaped  the  observation  of  the  sentinels 
who  kept  watch  on  the  towers  along  the 
shore.  Deeply  affecting,  wildly  romatitic, 
and  not  less  faithful  to  historic  truth,  aro 
the  adventures  furnished  by  corsairs  of 
Africa  to  the  old  Spanish  and  Italian 
writers.  In  tho  lists  of  redeemed  slaves  ; 
published  by  the  religious  uiders  which  had  | 
delivered  them,  we  fitid  enumerated  persons  ‘ 
of  all  conditions  and  ages,  many  of  whom  ^ 
had  been  captured  in  their  youth,  and  re- 
tained till  old  age  had  rendered  them  in-  i 
capable  of  labouring  in  chains.  Le  Blanc 
was  delivered  in  his  eighty-second  year, 
after  thirty-three  years  of  slavery ; Piqueline, 
aged  sixty,  had  been  a slave  forty- five  years ; , 
Dunic,  of  Ostend,  only  ten  years  of  age,  ! 
had  been  a slave  eighteen  months ; Marv- 
Anne  dti  Bourk  was  in  her  ninth  year,  aud 
her  servants  said,  that  amidst  the  horror  of  , 
their  captivity,  they  owed  to  her  courage  I 
and  remonstrances,  their  resolution  to  die  ' 
rather  than  fail  in  fidelity  to  God.  In  the  j 
palace  of  tho  doges  at  Venice,  Leander  j 
Albertus  remarked  many  solemn  pictures  of 
illustrious  Venetians,  who  preferred  dy-ing 
by  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  to  renouncing  [ 
their  faith.  There  he  beheld  amongst  them 
the  figures  of  Albano  Armario,  and  of  Marc 
Antonio  Bragadini,  and  of  many  others.  ; 
Innumerable  were  the  glorious  martyrs  of  i 
Italy,  when  the  Turks  used  to  take  cities  in  j 
Calabria,  and  offer  for  tho  only  condition  of  ■ 
life  the  rcnoi)ncemcnt  of  Christ.  Examples  ' 
are  given  by  I.eandcr  Albertus,*  and  by  ; 
many  of  the  old  local  historians,  as  by  An-  | 
tonio  Galatea. -j-  ; 

In  several  provinces  of  Spain  too,  during 
many  centuries,  Christians  had  not  to  leave 
their  homes  or  fall  into  corsairs'  hands,  by 
singular  mischances,  in  order  to  suffer  per- 
•secution  for  their  faith  from  tho  hloors.  i 
Between  the  year  850  and  960,  under  Ah-  ! 
derrahman  II.,  Muhammed  I.,  and  Abder-  | 
rahman  III.,  violent  persecutions  raged.  1 
Torrents  of  blood,  the  blood  of  priests,  | 

• Dcscriptio  Italioe,  467.  j 
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monks,  and  laics,  flowed  orer  the  land,  and 
especially  in  Cordova,  the  seat  of  the  Moor- 
ish power.  Then  was  the  holy  Eulogius, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  has  described  as 
an  eye-witness  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs, 
many  of  whom  he  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere, glorified  with  a martyr's  crown.  In 
the  year  860,  St.  Perfect,  a priest  of  Cor- 
dova, merely  in  consequence  of  his  sermons 
to  the  Christiatis,  was  martyred  by  them. 
In  863,  ,Si.  Coliiiuba,  a nun  of  the  same 
city,  was  beheaded  by  them  for  professing 
herself  a Christian  before  their  tribunals. 
During  the  violence  of  the  perseculion  in 
the  year  860,  Keccafrede,  a bishop,  through 
fear  of  displeasing  the  Moors,  declared 
against  the  martyrs,  and  even  caused  many 
priests  to  be  thrown  into  jirison.  Two 
years  later,  a great  number  of  Christians 
received  the  crown.  St.  Eulogius,  of  a 
senatorian  family  of  Cordova,  a priest,  in 
869,  was  among  the  glorious  martyrs  who 
suffered  fur  the  faith  from  the  hands  of  the 
Moors  in  that  capital  of  their  kingdom.  His 
amiable  mildness  was  united  to  evangelical 
zeal.  With  joy  he  exposed  his  life  by 
espousing  the  cause  of  a young  lady,  Leo- 
critia,  of  Moorish  family,  who  being  a Chris- 
tian, was  persecuted  for  conscience  sake ; 
and  the  Almighty  was  pleased  to  reward  his 
zeal  with  the  purple  ciown  of  martyrdom. 
In  fine,  as  in  the  history  of  the  pagan  per- 
secutions, we  must  observe  the  multitudes 
of  holy  apostolic  men  who  suffered  death 
from  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans,  for 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  them,  as  mission- 
aries a|>pointed  for  that  purpose,  and  autho- 
ritatively sent.  These  wore  chiefly  friars 
of  the  two  families  of  Francis  and  Dominic. 
With  what  deep  interest,  while  perambulat- 
ing the  cloisters  of  their  religious  houses  on 
the  continent,  have  I marked  the  old  paint- 
ings representing  the  martyrdom  of  different 
brethren  of  their  respective  orders  I How 
few  among  the  strangers  who  ask  admittance 
here,  have  ever  even  heard  of  such  men  or 
of  each  events  ! But  open  the  martyrnlo- 
gies  of  the  different  orders,  and  there  you 
will  find,  at  least,  sometimes  in  minute  de- 
tail, the  history  of  each,  often  containing 
episodes  of  the  most  affecting  nature.  Read- 
ing the  Marlyrologium  Franciscanum,  one 
is  struck  with  amaze,  at  the  number  of  friars 
martyred  by  the  Turks  and  Moors,  to  whom 
they  preached  the  Gospel,  evincing  that  in- 
trepidity and  self-devotion,  which  in  their 
seraphic  founder  appeared  so  marvellous  to 
the  sultan,  that  ho  sent  him  back  under  an 
escort  to  the  camp  of  the  crusaders,  after 
recommending  himself  to  his  prayers. 


Some  of  these  persecuted  missionaries,  ] 
by  means  of  the  Church,  have  secured  on  { 
earth  a perpetual  renown.  Such  are  the 
live  friars,  Berardo,  Pietro,  Accursio,  Ajuto, 
and  Otho,  charged  by  St.  Francis,  in  1219, 
to  preach  to  the  Moors,  who  were  decapi- 
tated for  the  faith  in  Morocco,  in  1220, 
whence  their  relics  were  ransomed  and 
brought  to  Coimbra,  where  they  still  are 
found  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Such  are  again  the  seven  friars,  Daniel, 
Samuel,  Angelo,  Donulo,  Leo,  Nicholas, 
and  Hugoliu,  who  suffered  the  following 
year  at  Ceuta,  for  preaching  Christ,  whose 
beautiful  letter,  addressed  to  the  Christian 
merchants  of  the  suburbs,  written  in  their 
dungeon,  forms  such  a precious  relic  for  the 
veneration  of  all  ages.  St.  John  de  Prado, 
a Spanish  Franciscan,  is  another  example 
which,  in  conserpience  of  the  bull  of  Bene- 
dict XIII.,  is  familiar  to  the  cars  of  the 
faithful.  This  holy  friar  preaching  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  by  order 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  ex- 
perienced all  the  fury  of  the  Mahometans, 
imprisonment,  chains,  cruel  bastinados,  and  j 
other  tortures,  and,  in  fine,  consummated  | 
his  sacrifice  by  fire  in  1636.  The  blessed  ; 
John,  of  Perugia,  and  Pietro  de  Saso-Fer-  I 
rato,  of  the  same  order,  having  been  sent 
into  Spain  to  preach  to  the  Moors,  were  be- 
headed for  fulfilling  their  mission,  by  order 
of  Agoze,  king  of  Valencia,  in  1230.  Gen-  ; 
til,  bom  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Matelica,  I 
in  the  marshes  of  Ancona,  after  being  twice  i 
guardian  of  Alveniia,  obtained  pertnission  : 
to  preach  in  the  east.  He  baptized  more 
thait  fifteen  thousand  Persians,  and  finally 
received  the  palm  of  martyrdom  on  his  jonr- 
ney  to  .Mount  Sinai. 

St.  Joseph,  of  Leonissa,  a Capuchin  friar, 
being  sent  in  1687  by  his  order  to  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  mission  of  Pern,  con- 
verted many  apostates,  of  whom  one  was  a 
pacha.  After  being  twice  imprisoned  by  the 
Mahotnetans,  ho  was  condemned  to  death. 
They  suspended  him  on  a gibbet  by  one 
foot  atid  one  band,  and  left  him  in  that  state 
for  a long  time.  The  sultan,  however,  com- 
muted his  sentence  to  exile,  and  he  was  taken 
down.  He  landed  at  Venice,  and  after  an 
absence  of  two  vears,  returned  to  his  con- 
vent of  leonissa,  in  the  states  of  the  Church, 
where  he  died  in  1612. 

But  to  retrace  our  steps  to  earlier  times. 

We  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  remark 
the  many  points  on  which  the  history  of 
Europe,  in  the  middle  ages  requires  to  be 
re-written,  that  in  noticing  a fresh  instance 
of  the  error  of  popular  opinions  resulting 
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from  a siady  of  ihe  modern  works,  ii  seems 
hardly  worth  while  lo  repeat  the  obser\’a- 
tions  respecting  that  blindness  of  history  as 
now  conveyed,  and  to  lament  again  its  old 
accustomed  ways.  In  a former  book  we 
liad  occasion  to  refute  the  charge  of  intoler- 
ance adduced  against  the  middle  ages,  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Jews.  It  re- 
mains in  ibis  place  to  assume  other  ground, 
and  show  briefly,  from  the  testimony  of  his- 
torians, that  Christians  during  these  ages 
suffered  freriuenily  a real  persecution  for 
their  faith,  from  these  very  Jews  whom  they 
are  acctised  of  having  oppressed,  and  against 
whom  un(|ue8iiuiiabiy  they  were  occasionally 
inflatned  with  a spirit  of  cruel  retaliation. 
And  hero,  not  to  glance  at  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  throughout  the  vast  regions  of 
the  oast,  where,  ns  at  the  present  day,  they 
frequently  t(K)k  occasion  to  j)crseculc  their 
fellow-suflbrcrs,  either  by  direct  violence,  or  t 
by  instigating  against  tbctn  the  Mahonielan  | 
autbotiiies;  or  at  their  conduct  in  Spain, 
where  many  of  them  were  the  ministers  and  j 
generals  of  the  Arabic  kings,*  and  where, 
j during  the  Moorish  domination,  others  of 
i their  nation  opened  the  gates  of  more  than 
I one  Christian  city  lo  the  Arabs  ;f  but  con- 
I filling  our  obscnalions  to  what  passed  coin- 
j inonly  in  the  very  centre  of  Christendom 
amongst  the  Kurojican  nations,  we  find 
evidence  to  dctnunsirate  that  the  position  of 
the  Jews  ill  regard  to  the  Christian  society 
in  general,  liowever  deficient  in  point  of 
dignity,  was  one  of  great  influence  and 
power,  enabling  several  individuals  amongst 
them  to  oppress  the  people,  and  often  se- 
cretly to  c<miiteract  tlic  exertions  of  the 
Church  in  jiropugaiing  religion  ; while  iso- 
lated and  unuvowed  deeds  of  darkness, 
emanating  from  the  mysticism  of  night, 

I revealed  from  time  lo  time  to  the  terrified 
]>o))uluiioii  the  malignant  hatred  with  which  ; 
their  faith  was  regarded  by  iliose  to  whom 
' they  had  ulten  rashly,  and  soineiiiiics  through 
: necessity,  subjected  themselves. 

! '‘Persecution  by  the  Jews  is  not  wanting 
! to  us,”  says  Bcllarmin,  “ for  by  usuries  the 
!'  Hebrews  every  where  injure  the  faithful,  and 
where  they  can,  they  impose  upon  the  Chris- 
tians and  deceive  iheiii.'  J We  have  seen 
the  horror  with  which  the  sin  of  usurious 
o))j>res.sion  was  regarded  in  the  middle  ages. 

usurer  by  the  ancient  laws  was  to  walk 
round  the  church  on  three  successive  Sun- 
days, holding  in  his  hand  the  holy  water, 

'l 
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barefooted,  and  with  a Jew's  hat  on  his 
head.”*  If  such  laws  still  prevailed,  wo 
should  witness  singular  j)roccs.sions  now ; 
but  in  the  middle  ages,  among  Christians, 
these  were  rare  examples.  In  1478,  a cer- 
tain Francis  de  Pizicardis,  a great  and  cruel 
usurer,  was  buried  in  the  church  of  8l 
Francis,  in  Placentia.  “It  happened,"  says  . 
a contemporary  writer,  “ lo  rain  torrents 
during  many  days;  till  a report  spread 
through  the  city,  that  it  would  never  cease 
as  long  as  the  said  body  was  in  holy  ground. 
The  young  men  of  the  city  in  a body,  as  if 
convoked  b\  the  bishop,  went  to  the  said 
church,  burst  the  gates,  dug  up  the  body, 
and  drugged  it  by  a cord  through  all  the 
streets  of  the  city  ; and  as  they  passed  the 
bouse  of  one  old  woman,  she  ran  out  and 
insulted  it,  saying,  * Give  me  back  my  eggs,’ 
for  she  had  given  him  two  fresh  eggs  everj’ 
day,  interest  for  a ducat  which  she  owed 
him.  At  length  it  was  dragged  out  of  the  | 
city,  suspeuded  frt»m  a certain  willow,  and  ^ 
finally  thrown  into  the  Po.  And  strange  to  1 
relate,  adds  the  quaint  annalist,  the  rain  j 
then  ceased. ^ 

Usury  was  the  sleepless  sin  : “ its  master  j 
sleeping,"  says  C®sar  of  Heislerbach,  “it  ll 
sleeps  not,  but  always  mounts,  and  in-  { 
creases.”  “The  usurer  who  remained  at  , 
home  (|uiet1y  sealed,  ami  despising  the  \ 
labours  of  tliosc  who  look  up  the  cross  for  I 
the  love  of  Christ,  was  seen,  it  was  said,  in  | 
visions,  at  the  lime  when  the  cross  was  ! 
preached  in  the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  receiving  j 
in  hell  a scat  of  firc.’’^  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, be  enjoyed  a |>oailion  in  this  world  j 
which  his  heart  most  coveted. 

\\c  have  seen  elsewhere,  that  these  He-  ! 
brew  usurers  were  the  bailiffs  of  many  of  the  ' 
feudal  nobility,  in  which  capacity  they  could 
exercise  an  almost  uncontrolled  tyranny  I 
over  the  poor.  Often,  loo,  they  were  closely  ' 
allied  lo  (he  rulers  of  states,  some  of  whom  i 
were  but  faint  sticklers  for  the  faith.  “We  i 
of  the  court,”  says  the  Franciscan  Antonio 
de  Guevara,  in  a lone  of  bitter  irony,  “we 
of  the  court  arc  so  embarrassed,  that  we 
have  constantly  lo  write  epistles  ad  He- 
brmos,  though  not  exactly  like  that  of  the 
apostle."  If  it  were  so  at  the  court  of 
Charles  V.,  what  must  it  have  been  under  a 
Henry  II.  in  England,  or  a Philip-Ie-Bel 
in  France?  Assuredly  these  Hebrews  were 
not  always  the  persecuted.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  themselves  that  the  kings  of 
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Poland  at  one  time  showed  ih<*m  more 
favour  than  they  did  their  Christian  subjects, 
and  that  the  Christians  in  Poland  were  first 
induced  to  look  u]>on  them  with  jealousy, 
in  consequence  of  the  superior  estiination 
1 in  which  the  Polish  rulers  and  governors 
I held  them.”*  But  let  ns  attend  to  what 
occurred  generally.  Facts  best  will  witness 
ff  I speak  the  truth.  Hear  thou  what  Peter 
of  Blois  says : 

“ If  a bishop  or  priest  be  killed,  the  crime 
is  winked  at ; while,  (or  killing  a Jew,  the 
I most  exact  justice  is  exercised.  Of  all  the 
multitude  concerned  in  the  murder  <if  blessed 
I Thomas,  not  one  lost  an  ear ; but  when  the 
wife  of  Aaron  the  Jew  was  killed,  the  whole 
earth  shuddered  at  the  exquisite  punish- 
uients  inflicted  upon  the  authors  and  coun- 
sellors of  the  act.*’f 

I The  tract  of  Agobard  addressed  to  I/iuis- 
le-Dehonnaire  “ De  Insolentia  Judaiorum," 

^ conveys  u curious  picture  of  tlie  relation 
in  which  that  people  stood  to  the  Christians 
amongst  whom  they  dwelt.  'I'o  the  em- 
! peror  he  says,  “Gcrricus  and  Fix'deric  and 
Everard  came  here  to  Lyons,  your  envoys, 
though  not  in  your  interest,  but  in  that  of 
another;  and  they  showed  themselves  ter- 
rible to  the  Christians,  and  mild  to  the 
Jews,  especially  at  Lyons,  where  they  caused 
a persecution  of  the  Church.  These  envoys 

I I said  that  the  Jews  were  dear  in  your  eyes," 
y Agobard  declares  that  the  persecution  he 

has  sulTered  Irom  those  who  favoured  the 
Jews,  has  arisen  solely  from  his  having  told 
the  Christians  in  his  sermons  that  (hey 
ought  not  to  sell  their  serfs  to  the  Jews, 
nor  permit  the  Jews  to  .sell  Christians  to  the 
I Moors  in  Spain,  nor  to  have  Christian  ser- 
vants for  themselves,  lest  the  latter  should 
be  compelled  by  them  to  keep  their  Sabbath, 
to  work  on  Sundays,  and  to  eat  meat  with 
them  in  Lent,  **  While  I was  writing  this 
' tract,”  he  says,  " there  has  arrived  here  a 
man  who  escaped  from  Spain,  flying  from 
Cordova,  who  says,  that  he  had  been  stolen 
by  a certain  Jew  at  Lyons,  twenty-four  years 
{ ago,  while  a boy,  and  sold.  He  made  his 
escape  this  year  with  another  who  had  been 
j stolen  at  Arles  by  another  Jew,  six  years 
before.  We  have  heard  also,  that  others 
have  been  stolen  and  sold  at  Lyons  this 
present  year.*’ 

Was  it  not  then,  we  may  ask,  a ])ersecu- 
lion  on  account  of  justice,  when  wretches 
could  be  found,  as  now,  who  bargained  for 
their  son  or  daughter,  as  did  corsairs  for 
their  slaves. 


“ 0 avarice  I 

Whnt  canst  tlam  roore,  who  hast  subdued  oui 
blood 

So  wholly  to  thyself?  they  feel  no  care 
Of  their  own  flesh!”* 

In  a letter  to  Nibridrius,  Agobard  speaks 
of  the  evils  and  immoralities  arising  to 
Cbrisiian  servants  from  their  inierconise  wiib 
(be  Jews,  who  often  endeavoured  to  corrupt 
them ; to  the  results  of  which  perversion, 
Dunte  perhaps  makes  allusion,  where  he 
soys, 

*'  when  by  evil  lu.st  enticed, 

Hemcmber  ye  be  nu-n,  not  senseless  beasts; 

Nor  let  the  Jew,  who  dwcllelh  in  your  streets, 
Hold  you  in  mockery. 

Nevertheless,  Agobard  was  animated  by 
that  true  Catholic  spirit  which  desired  to 
defend  the  Jews  fnmi  violence,  whenever 
the  sufl'eriiigs  of  the  people  from  them  led 
to  an  explosion,  or  the  policy  of  kings  to 
a legalized  attack.  ” Koiwiihstanding, ' he 
says,  ” these  things,  since  the  Jews  live 
amongst  us,  we  ought  not  be  be  malignant 
towards  them,  nor  be  adverse  to  their  life, 
or  health,  or  riches,  but  wc  should  observe 
the  limits  ordained,  and  clearly  lai<l  down 
bv  the  Church,  to  leach  us  only  how  to  be 
cautious  and  humane  towards  tbein.”;^ 

This  and  nothing  more  was  meant  by 
St.  Hilary,  when,  as  Agobert  observes,  he 
leaches  us  to  refrain  from  social  intercourse 
with  Jews.  St.  Cicsarius  of  Arles,  with 
thirty-five  bishops  and  vicars  assembled  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  for  the  defence  of 
Catholic  truth,  ordained  that  all  clerks  and 
laymen  should  avoid  the  banquets  of  the 
Jews,  and  avoid  entertaining  them — and 
Priscus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  w ith  other  bishops, 
decreed  that  no  Christian  should  presume 
to  partake  of  banquets  with  the  Jews,  on 
pain  of  exconninmicutiou.  Now,  in  fact,  it 
was  the  kind  of  men  against  whom  these 
synodial  decrees  were  directed,  who  were 
the  real  persecutors  of  the  Jews  by  being 
utterly  careless  of  their  spiritual  interests, 
provided  they  could  reap  advantage  from 
their  services;  while  the  Church,  without 
any  regard  to  whut  might  expose  her  to 
sullcrings,  was  constantly  iiiier|)using  to  pro- 
mote them.  The  position  of  the  Jews  was 
often  virtually  and  even  legally  independent 
of  the  Christian  society,  to  such  a degree 
as  to  interfere  with  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions. Not  merely  after  acquiring  vast 
possessions  could  they  defy  the  clergy,  who 
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I demanded  the  tithes  which  had  been  paid 
by  all  former  proprietors,  but  it  appears 
that  the  clergy  were  forbidden  by  law  to 
exercise  their  ministry  in  favour  of  persons 
who  might  desire  it,  while  dependent  on 
the  Jews.  Against  this  persecution  Ago- 
bard  rai.sed  his  voice.  “ Every  man,”  he 
says,  “is  the  creature  of  God.  and  though 
a servant  to  one  man,  ho  belongs  more  to 
God,  who  created  him  in  the  womb,  and 
brought  him  forth  to  the  light  of  this  life, 
and  pre.scrved  him  in  it,  than  to  him  who 
gives  him  twenty  or  thirty  solidi  for  his 
corporal  service.  Therefore,  I conclude, 
that  we  are  bound  to  admit  the  pagan  ser- 
vants of  the  Jews  to  baptism,  when  they 
desire  it,  whatever  the  master  of  the  palace 
or  the  law  of  the  emperor  may  say  to  tlie 
contrary ; for  beyond  all  do\ibt  a servant, 
while  he  owes  the  service  of  his  limbs  to 
his  carnal  master,  owes  the  religion  of  his 
mind  to  his  Creator  alone:”  thus  writes 
the  prelate  to  Adalard,  Wala,  and  Helisa- 
charus.  Nor  can  we  omit  mention  either 
of  those  dark  mysterious  deeds,  scattered 
here  mid  there  through  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  reality  of  which,  as  we 
remarked  in  a former  book,  was  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  calm  and  minute  in- 
vestigations ; deeds  truly  horrible,  by  means 
of  which  many  children  of  the  faithful 
were  called  to  a participation  in  the  lot  of 
tliose  blessed  innocents,  who,  as  the  Church 
sings,  are  so  justly  called  the  flowers  of  the 
martyrs,  springing  up  out  of  the  cold  of 
infidelity,  as  if  the  first  gems  of  the  Church. 
These  poor  Christian  boys,  crucified  and 
bled  to  death  by  some  perfidious  Jews,  were 
justly  counted  among  blessed  martyrs.  The 
instances  at  Mestare  between  Chalcedon 
and  Antioch,  as  related  by  Socrates  ;♦  of 
St.  Hugo  at  Lincoln ; of  St.  Richard  in 
France,  in  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus ; 
of  St.  William  at  Norwich ; of  St.  Wem- 
her  at  Wammenrat,  near  Baccarac,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  1287 ; and  of  St.  Simon  at 
Trent,  were  fully  authenticated  ; proving, 
not  indeed  that  a whole  nation  was  guilty, 
or  that  its  rites  and  learned  men  required 
crimes,  but  that  amongst  a people,  of  which 
every  individual  may  in  a groat  measure 
do  as  he  likes,|  the  same  spirit  which  in 
the  l>eginning  raged  against  our  divine 
Lord  could  still  find  breasts  to  harbour  it, 
however  contrary  it  might  bo  to  the  Scrip- 
tures or  to  the  Talmud,  or  however  its 
fruits  might  seem  incredible  to  those  who 
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sought  to  disprove  its  existence  by  the  | 
force  of  reasoning  alone. 

But  we  must  not  remain  longer  here,  j 
It  suffices  to  have  shown,  in  opposition  to 
the  reasoning  of  those  who  would  dissolve 
all  ditt'erence  between  Peter  and  Iscariot,  | 
that  the  Jews,  in  ages  of  faith,  with  the  | 
Pagan  and  the  lloor,  have  put  our  ances- 
tors to  proof  of  constancy.  O it  is  not  by 
now  enrolling  them  with  the  descendants 
of  the  men  who  followed  Richard  to  the 
Holy  Land,  sunk  as  they  are  below  the 
tyi>e8  of  usury  ; it  is  not  by  constituting 
them  judges  in  these  tribunals,  where, 
thanks  to  lords  and  commons,  they  may 
sit  with  Pontius  Pilate  on  Good  Friday, 
that  you  can,  as  the  Church  desires,  either 
cause  the  plenitude  of  the  whole  world  to 
pass  into  children  of  Abraham  and  into 
the  Israelitic  dignity,*  or  emancipate  and 
exalt  in  an  intellectual  sense  the  race  w'ho 
lost  Jerusalem. 

Having  now  cast  a rapid  glance  at  the 
sufierings  of  Christians  from  the  Arians 
and  Mahometans,  two  of  the  great  perse- 
cutions of  the  Church  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  before  we  proceed  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  third  and  last  of  the 
visitations  of  Almighty  vengeance,  which 
commenced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  observe  some  other  j 
sources  of  suffering  for  the  faith,  that  ' 
could  yield  the  seeds  of  beatitude  during  ^ 
the  intervening  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
to  those  for  whom  the  angels  in  the  skies 
were  waiting.  Although  the  Church  in 
general  was  then  delivered  from  the  attacks 
of  false  teachers,  there  were  still  found 
traces  of  the  danger  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  to  verify  the  divine  sentence,  that  here- 
sies must  be. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
Manicha:ism,  in  the  east,  a perennial  poi- 
son, had  reached  the  farthest  west,  where,  j 
under  the  form  of  Priscillianism,  it  struck  | 
such  root  in  Spain,  that  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  it  was  not  extirpated.  In  the  seventh  ^ 
it  emerged  through  Constantine  from  ' 
Syrian  Armenia  in  the  Paulician  sect, 
spread  in  the  eighth  through  Asia  Minor.  [ 
and  possessed  Byr.antine  Ciesars.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  age  its  arrogance  gave  j 
rise  to  a battle  of  almost  an  hundred  years’  I 
duration,  which  ended  in  its  overthrow.  1 
Then,  after  being  fostered  in  some  Thracian 
volleys,'  it  again  came  forth  under  the  name 
of  Bogomilens,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh,  under  that  of  the  Messalians  or 
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Enthusiasts,  it  had  spread  by  missions 
through  Dalmatia,  till  about  the  year  1000 
it  reached  Italy,  where  chiefly  it  took  root 
in  Milan,  under  tlio  name  of  Passagini 
and  Bulgarian,  or,  as  it  styled  itself  of 
Catharan  or  Puritan, — titles  which  it  ex- 
changed as  it  advanced  for  Pataren,  Beg- 
hard,  and  Lollard.  France  then  received 
the  seed  in  secret,  and  reaped  a bitter 
harvest,  when  suddenly  in  the  year  1017 
it  shot  forth  at  Orleans  : thence  spreading 
through  other  provinces,  it  seized  on  Aqui- 
taine, and  grew  so  terrible  that  in  10;)0  a 
synod  in  Toulouse  was  held  against  it : 
through  the  twelfth  century  it  grew  in 
might,  till,  at  length,  it  caused  the  bloody 
war  of  the  .-Vlbigenses  ;*  when  that  impure 
sect  persecuted  the  Catholics  by  open  vio- 
lence, ravaging  Languedoc  with  bodies  of 
six  or  eight  thousand  men,  pillaging 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  murdering 
the  clergy,  under  the  sanction  of  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  that  execrable  prince  who  left 
his  subjects  at  the  mercy  of  an  army  of 
assassins.  But  the  insidious  element  of 
persecution  was  not  confined  to  France. 
In  lO.'ia,  returning  on  its  steps,  it  broke 
forth  in  the  region  of  Ooslar,  and  then  in 
the  twelfth  century  by  the  lower  Khine 
passed  over  to  England.  Later,  in  the 
ix-asants’  war,  and  with  the  Anabaptists, 
it  gave  traces  of  vitality  ; and  in  F’rance, 
since  the  year  IbtiO,  many  of  its  roots 
were  traced.! 

Among  the  elect  of  Cod,  who  from  mar- 
tyrdom by  the  hands  of  Alanichsan  here- 
tics passed  to  beatitude,  were  many  friars 
of  St.  Dominic,  who  sought  to  convert 
them  to  the  light  of  Christ. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  of  April,  PJ52,  that 
St.  Peter  Martyr  received  his  crown  on  the 
road  between  Como  and  Milan.  He  had 
long  been  an  object  of  aversion  to  the  Mani- 
chieans,  from  the  success  of  his  preaching ; 
but  when  sent  with  authority  to  inquire  into 
the  disseminators  of  their  principles,  they 
conspired  his  death,  and  hired  the  assas- 
sins, who  slew  him  on  his  way. 

The  blessed  Humbert,  alluding  to  the 
preaching  of  St.  Dominic,  in  the  province 
of  Narbonne,  says  that  *'  he  was  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  salvation  of  souls  by  preaching, 
and  that  he  suffered  with  all  his  heart 
many  affronts,  ignominies,  and  tortures, 
for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
It  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  preferred 
preaching  at  Carcasson  to  any  other  place, 
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on  account  of  the  contradictions  and  insults 
he  was  sure  to  meet  with  there. 

The  barbarous  atrocities  committed  on 
the  faithful  by  these  miscreant  bands  left 
so  profound  an  impression  on  the  people's 
minds,  that  even  at  the  present  day  they 
are  remembered,  as  can  be  instanced  by  a 
legend,  which  the  render  must  receive  as 
it  was  told  to  me  while  journeying  in  the 
south.  Lomcnie,  who  for  his  crimes  was 
justly  named  rather  Ignominy,  came  to  a 
convent  on  his  visitation,  where  the  mother 
abbess  evaded  lodging  him  in  the  visitor's 
apartment.  Questioned  severely  as  to  the 
cause  of  such  neglect,  tliat  venerable  lady 
hinted,  by  dark  broken  words,  tlint  no  one 
with  a conscience  unreleased  could  rest 
securely  there.  Laughter  at  her  fears,  and 
stem  commands  to  have  the  rooms  pre- 
pared on  his  return  from  the  chase,  cost 
the  bold  bad  man  no  scruple.  The  day 
was  passed  in  the  forest,  chasing  the  gaunt 
wolf,  and  at  night  returning,  the  company 
drank  deep  before  they  separated.  Alone 
in  the  chamber  of  his  choice,  sleep  and 
confidence  fled  from  him  ; the  miserere 
smote  on  his  car  ; he  heard  ever  and  anon 
a sigh  of  agony,  and  " Hast  no  food  for  me, 
my  sisters  uttered  in  a half-smothered 
voice,  which  shook  his  unnerved  frame 
with  terror.  At  the  first  streak  of  morning 
light  he  rose,  called  his  attendant  minister, 
and  told  him  how  he  had  passed  the  night. 
“It  is  a plot,  my  lord,  of  these  veiled  sis- 
ters to  affright  your  grandeur.  Let  archi- 
tects be  summoned,  who  may  detect  it." 
Before  tierce  was  sung,  the  man  of  art  ar- 
rived ; but  all  that  could  bo  discovered 
was  ineffectual.  Behind  one  wall  wa.s  the 
convent  church  ; through  the  others,  which 
only  concealed  open  galleries,  no  voice 
could  reach.  Then,  with  an  air  of  more 
assurance, — “It  was  the  natural  effect,  my 
lord,  of  wine  and  over-wearied  limbs,"  said 
he  who  plaj'cd  the  master  of  the  sport ; 
“this  day  let  our  course  be  shortened, 
and  our  evening  mirth  more  moderate." 
“Rightly  suggested,"  replied  the  irreve- 
rent visitor : “ we  had  thought  to  leave 
this  convent  instantly ; but  let  it  not  be 
said  that  wo  could  give  such  head  to 
women’s  tales."  That  day  they  hunted, 
but  less  joyfully  than  before.  On  their 
return  constrained  merriment  but  ill  con- 
cealed the  gloom  which  bung  over  the 
evening  meal.  Night  again  drew  over 
the  convent  its  sable  curtain  ; the  wretch 
was  a second  time  alone:  he  slept;  but 
with  a sudden  start  awoke.  The  peniten- 
tial strain,  the  moans,  and  sad  complaint 
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of  pining  famine  were  more  niiclible  than 
liefore  ; till,  at  length,  liy  a faint  beam 
from  the  far  easement  of  that  vast  cham- 
lier,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a nun,  emaciated 
iM'Voiid  all  seeming  of  the  flesh  we  wear, 
and  with  a thong  placed  in  her  jaws, 
through  which  tlte  words  found  broken 
utterance.  The  horrid  sight  seemed  to 
give  him  an  hysteric  strength  ; ho  ntshed 
to  the  door,  and  he  who  received  him  faint- 
ing in  his  arms  was  the  attendant  minis- 
ter, who  had  been  watching  mlhout.  None 
besides  those  two  heard  aught.  The  vision 
was  not  told.  The  visitor  departed,  ns  he 
came, impenitent;  but  he  wbotill  then  bad 
followed  him  more  as  a boon  companion 
than  a priest,  had  received  the  dart  of 
heaven  in  his  soul ; and  in  a cloister  of 
that  neighbouring  city,  to  which  the  next 
day  he  fled,  lives  still  a man  of  sanctity  to 
vouch  the  tale.  Years  had  elapsed  since 
this  event,  when  builders,  who  were  em- 
ployed on  scalfolding  within  the  church, 
discovered,  immediately  liehind  the  visi- 
tor's apartment,  in  a niche  of  the  choir, 
too  dee))  for  any  eye  to  pierce  it  from  be- 
low, a skeleton,  with  wood  infixed  between 
the  jaws ; and  tlien  the  reconls  of  the 


house  were  searched,  and  it  was  found 
that  it  had  of  old  been  pillaged  by  the 
Albigcnses,  from  whom  all  had  fled  but 
one  poor  sister,  who  had  remained  as  was 
supposed  in  safe  concealment,  but  who  was 
never  on  tlicir  return  heard  of  more.  Such 
was  the  tale;  let  those  object  to  it  who 
will ; but  I have  chosen  to  relate  it,  being 
in  the  vein  of  Froissart,  who  loved  to 
chronicle  all  narratives,  however  wild, 
which  brave  knights  had  recounted  to  him 
in  foreign  lands.  Let  us,  however,  return 
to  the  domain  of  history. 

This  would  be  the  place,  if  we  had  time, 
to  l)ehold  the  grand  and  solemn  figure  of 
Simon  dc  Montford,  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  devoted  chivaliy  of  which  1 lately 
spoke,  came  nobly  forward  to  defend  the 
Catholics  and  the  cause  of  truth,  as  far  os 
driving  back  the  material  obstacles  which 
opposed  its  reign.  But  as  recent  works 
of  the  best  stamp  have  made  this  name 
familiar  to  all  who  study  history,  it  is  need- 
less for  us  to  pursue  it  now.  There  re- 
mains yet  abundant  matter  to  occupy  us 
before  entering  on  the  terrible  drama  of 
the  sixmenth  century,  which  closes  all. 


CH.YPTER  V. 


nominus:  Sermones 
mei,  quos  dedi  in  os  tuum, 
non  deficient  de  ore  tuo  ; 

nuinera  tua  accepts 
erunt  super  altare  meum." 
i These  solemn  words,which 
form  the  introit  of  the 
Mass  of  the  blessed  martyr.  Pope  St. 
Clement,  may  be  imagined  graven  over 
the  portal  through  which  we  now  must 
pass  to  witness  those  who  obeyed  and  veri- 
fied them. 

So  far  we  have  seen  the  sources  of  beati- 
tude to  sufferers  in  ages  of  faith,  furnished 
by  the  persecution  of  men  who  were  with- 
out the  Church.  The  most  abundant 
springs  to  refresh  the  divine  garden  re- 
main to  be  visited  ; and  of  these  the  first 
we  meet  with  on  the  page  of  history  is  the 


opposition  of  wicked  Christians  to  the 
good,  who  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to 
reform  their  lives. 

It  is  a perilous  thing  to  attempt  to  stem 
the  tide  of  [tassion  swelling  in  the  breasts 
of  men,  who  say  in  their  hearts.  There  is 
no  God.  Of  the  dangers,  indeed,  attending 
merely  an  cxtemiU  reform  of  manners,  the 
pagan  world  had  not  been  left  without  ex- 
perience. Ulpian,  tlie  minister  of  Alex- 
ander Severus,  a friend  of  the  laws  and  of 
the  people,  endeavouring  to  reform  the 
army,  was  sacrificed  to  its  fury.  The  Em- 
peror Probus,  because  he  consulted  the 
interests  of  mankind  more  than  those  of  the 
army,  hoping  to  establish  universal  peace, 
for  expressing  that  hope  was  slain.  Per- 
tinax,  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  to  reform 
the  corrupted  state,  was  murdered.  Ma- 
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jorian  endeavouring  to  reform  the  people, 
both  civil  and  railitaiy  officers  were  exas- 
perated against  him,  since  they  all  derived 
some  advantage  from  the  abuses  which  he 
sought  to  suppress ; he  by  constraint  ab- 
dicated, and  within  four  days  died.  It 
would  be  long  to  enumerate  instances ; 
nor  could  any  other  result  be  expected,  oven 
when  tlie  empire  had  become  Christian ; 
since,  within  the  Church  itself  tlio  same 
elements  of  persecution  must  always  exist, 
to  excite  many  against  those  who  would 
move  forward  the  standard  of  Christ  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Lucifer.  There  was 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  conse- 
quences would  bo  different,  or  that  tlie  old 
cry,  as  we  hear  it  ohanted  during  the 
Passion,  would  not  be  resumed : “ Dix- 
erunt  impii : Opprimamus  virum  justum, 
quoniam  contrarius  est  operibus  nostris." 

Let  us  hear  SL  Augustin : " There  is  a 
crowd  of  men,  profligate,  most  wicked,  who 
cherish  their  sins,  who,  turning  vices  into 
custom,  lose  even  shame.  Such  is  the 
multitude  of  these  men,  that  the  body  of 
Christ,  placed  amongst  them,  scarcely  can 
dare  to  reprehend  what  it  is  not  compelled 
to  admit ; and  it  thinks  it  a great  matter 
if  it  can  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  inno- 
cence, lest  either  it  should  commit  that 
which  through  custom  it  does  not  dare  to 
blame  ; or,  if  it  should  dare,  the  reprehen- 
sion and  vociferation  of  tliose  who  live  ill, 
should  more  easily  break  forth  than  the 
free  voice  of  those  who  live  justly.’’* 

Against  this  criminal  compliance  of  tepid 
Christians  the  holy  doctor  raises  his  voice, 
and  shows  that  such  acquiescence  with  the 
custom  of  life  is  incompatible  with  their 
most  sacred  obligations  ; for  thus  ho  pro- 
ceeds : " You  do  not  suffer  persecution  ? 
You  do  not  wish  to  live  piously  in  Christ. 
Do  you  wish  to  prove  whether  this  be 
true  ? Begin  to  live  piously  in  Christ. 
What  is  to  live  piously  in  Christ  ? It  is 
to  feel  what  the  Apostle  felt : Quis  infir- 
matur,  et  ego  non  infirraor  ? Quis  scanda- 
lizatur,  et  ego  non  uror?  The  infirmihes 
of  others,  the  scandals  of  others,  were  per- 
secutions to  him.  Are  they  wanting  now? 
They  more  abound  in  those  who  heed 
them.  Begin  therefore  to  live  piously,  and 
you  will  desire  the  wings  of  the  dove  to 
fly  away  and  remain  in  the  desert ; for 
amidst  the  multitude  there  must  be  found 
evil  men,  whom  we  must  love,  reprove, 
chasten,  excommunicate,  and  with  love 
separate  from  ourselves."! 

* In  Fa.  lii.  t h>  Fa.  liv. 


Then,  as  if  describing  the  condition  of 
the  faithful  in  these  latter  days,  he  con- 
tinues to  show  the  necessity  of  not  appear- 
ing to  make  slight  of  the  errors  of  men 
who  have  broken  unity.  “ Save  me,”  said 
the  Psalmist,  “ ab  his  qui  appropinquaut 
mihi.  I can  easily  be  on  my  guard  against 
those  who  are  far  off,  but  not  so  easily 
against  him  who  says,  ‘ I am  a Christian ; 
in  many  things  I am  with  you.  In  bap- 
tism I am  with  you ; in  reading  the  gospel 
1 am  witli  you  : in  celebrating  the  feasts  of 
the  martyrs  I am  with  you ; in  frequenting 
tlie  solemnities  of  Easter  I am  with  you ; 
but  you  are  not  altogether  with  me.  In 
schism  you  are  not  with  me : in  heresy 
you  are  not  with  mo : in  many  things  with 
me,  in  few  not  with  me  ; but  these  few  are 
greater  than  all  the  rest  in  which  you  are 
tvith  me.’  ”♦  “Tota  die  verba  mea  abomi- 
nabantur.  It  is  even  so ; as  you  have 
found  by  experience.  Speak  truth  ; preach 
truth  ; announce  Christ  to  pagans ; an- 
nounce the  Church  to  heretics ; announce 
salvation  to  all ; they  will  contradict ; they 
will  abominate  your  words.’’!  ’’Coronemus 
nos  rosis  antequam  marcescant.  What 
more  delicate,  more  gentle  ! Could  you  ex- 
pect from  this  suavity,  crosses  and  swords  ? 
Yet  if  anyone  teach  them,  he  finds  them 
thorns  with  which  he  will  be  pierced  if 
any  one  reprove  them,  he  will  hear  with 
threats  and  defiance,  Recede  a nobis,  scicn- 
tiam  viarum  tuarum  nolumus.” 

All  this  is  taught  by  the  great  poet  of 
the  ages  of  faith  ; for  when  saying  that  old 
fame  reports  the  herd  of  Fiesolo  in  the 
world  for  blind,  covetous,  envious,  and 
proud,  adding, 

" Look  to  it  well ; 

Take  heed  Ihoa  cleanse  thee  of  their  ways 
he  adds, 

*'  But  that  ungrateful  and  malignant  race 
'Will  for  thy  good  deeds  show  thee  enmity. 

Nor  wonder;  for  amongst  ill-savoured  crabs 
It  suits  not  the  sweet  fig-tree  lay  her  fcuit."i 

The  expose  themselves  to  persecution  of 
this  kind,  however,  the  Catholics  of  the 
middle  ages  regarded  themselves  os  bound 
by  strict  obligation ; and  consequently  in 
almost  every  page  of  their  history  we  find 
a recurrence  of  the  same  facts,  attesting 
what  they  suffered.  “ Necessity,”  says  St. 
Augustin,  “is  the  mother  of  all  human 

• In  Ps.  liv.  + In  Ps.  It. 

I In  Ps.  lii.  I Hall.  xv. 
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actions.  I do  not  speak  of  crimes,  which 
are  not  to  be  counted  amongst  human 
actions.  Take  away  litigators  ; where  will 
be  tlie  advocates?  take  away  wounds  and 
diseases ; what  will  the  physician  cure  ?’’* 
Similaiiy  St.  Ambrose  says, — “Take  away 
the  combats  of  the  martyrs,  and  you  have 
taken  away  their  crowns, — tolle  cruciatus, 
tulisti  bcatitudines or,  as  St.  Jerome  says, 
“Tolle  tyrannos;  ubi  martvres  enint?” 
Tyrants,  therefore,  were  still  found  ; kings 
and  feudal  lords  were  not  wanting,  who 
acquitted  themselves  welkof  the  part  they 
were  permitted  to  act  in  company  with  the 
elect  of  God ; and,  as  we  sludl  see  before 
the  end  of  this  history,  they  were  found 
in  no  country  more  frequently  than  in  our 
own,  where  was  still  verified  the  old  ex- 
perience, “ Britannia  fertilis  provincia  ty- 
rannonim,”  according  to  the  e.xpression  of 
St.  Jerome  and  the  opinion  of  the  Roman 
world.  Such  were  the  men  described  by 
prophecy  of  old.  “The  princes  of  the 
nations,  who  have  dominion  over  the  beasts 
which  are  on  the  earth  ; who  play  with 
the  birds  of  heaven  ; who  heap  up  treasures 
of  silver  and  rtf  gold  ; in  which  they  trust, 
and  there  is  no  end  of  their  acquisitions.”! 

flow  were  such  men  to  be  approached 
with  impunity  ? There  was  but  one 
method  ; as  the  prince  of  Piedmont  pointed 
out  to  Marj'  de  Medicis,  who  inquired 
how  she  might  regain  the  favour  of  Ix)uis 
XIII.  her  son : “Love,  truly  and  sincerely, 
whatever  he  loves.  These  two  words  con- 
tain the  law  and  the  prophets.”  There- 
fore there  must  be  words  of  compliance, 
words  of  praise,  words  of  encouragement 
for  these  men,  often  so  well  known  to  the 
just  as  choleric  and  bloody.  “ I was  re- 
ported unto  him,"  says  Gardener,  speaking 
of  Hcniy  VIII.,  “that  I stooped  not,  and 
was  stubborn;  and  he  had  commended 
unto  me  certain  men’s  gentle  nature  (as 
he  called  it)  that  wept  at  every  of  his 
words that  is,  who  were  ready  at  every 
gust  of  his  passion  to  reply, — 

“ Sir,  you  sball  have  revenge,  revenge  tlic  joy 

Of  flesh  and  blood,  life  and  delight  of  nature, 

Tlie  poor  man’s  luxury,  and  the  rich  mou’s  bath, 

Above  all  wealth,  sir.’’{ 

Sycophants ! like  so  many  of  the  heathen 
f)hilosophers,  ready  to  liatter  a tyrant  and 
defend  a parricide,  even  when  they  lament- 
ed secr«;tly  his  crimes,  as  when  Tacitus 
says,  “ Et  mcerens  Burrus  ac  laudans.”  If 

* In  Pb.  IxzxiiL  f Baruch,  iib 

J Shirley. 


such  then  are  the  conditions,  the  sole  con- 
ditions of  favour  witli  so  many  of  the  great, 
and,  indeed,  with  the  people  often  and  the 
whole  world  collectively,  what  are  those 
persons  to  e.xpect  who  know  that,  like  the 
holy  baptist,  their  mouth  should  be  as  a 
• sharp  sword,  while  raising  tlieir  voice  for 
tmth,  for  the  oppressed,  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Church,  for  the  interests  of  the  people, 
for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  all?  Not 
human  favour  assuredly,  but  eternal  l>eati- 
tude,  if  they  discharge  their  duty,  suflering 
persecution  in  this  life  on  account  of  jus- 
tice. O how  magnificent,  how  imposing 
is  the  history  of  Catholic  ages,  in  regard 
to  the  calm  undaunted  mind  which  formed 
such  anticipations,  and  beheld  their  ac- 
complishment. 

The  Mass  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and, 
indeed,  the  office  of  every  martyr,  was  a 
preparatory  lesson  which  most  of  the  faith- 
ful knew  by  heart.  Each  felt  interiorly 
strengthened  by  hearing  these  words  of  the 
iutroit, — “Loquebar  de  testimoniis  tuis  in 
conspectu  regum,  et  non  confundebar : et 
meditabnr  in  mandatis  tuis,  qua  dilexi 
nimis.  Bonum  cst  confiteri  Domino;  et 
psallere  fiomini  tuo  altissime.”  “When 
you  approach  any  one,”  said  the  rule,  “let 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  in  your  heart,  and 
guard  your  mouth  that  you  may  return  to 
your  place  in  peace.”*  “Nihil  e(|uidem 
vobis  adulatorium  scripsisse  me  rocolo,  nec 
sum  olei  venditor :”  such  is  the  boast  of 
Peter  of  Blois,  writing  to  Henry  ll.f 

There  wa.s  a chivalrous  sincerity  in  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  which  accorded 
well  with  thcde.sire  of  beatitude,  by  giving 
faithful  counsel,  and  suffering  in  conse- 
quence, persecution,  or  at  least  that  loss  of 
p»*rsonal  advantage  which  the  Greeks  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  KoXaxt  raXavra  ir*iTC, 
<rvfi;3(ivX<p  Kaniw.  Thus  John  of  t^alisbury 
praises  and  urges  that  Catonian  precept, 

“Cum(|ue  moncs  aliqucm,  dcc  se  velit  ipse  mo- 
neri, 

Sitibi  sit  carus,  noli  dcsislore  coepUs.*’! 

“ There  are  friendships  of  glass,  which 
can  be  broken,”  says  Bmnetto  Latini, 
“and  there  are  friendships  of  iron,  which 
never  bend."  In  regard  to  the  former, 
Cicero  observes,  “ Molesta  veritas,  si  quidem 
ex  ea  nascitur  odium,  quod  est  venenum 
amiciti®  ; sed  obsequium  multo  inolestius, 
quod  peccatis  indulgens,  pracipitem  ami- 

• S.  Antonii  Serm. 

f Pet.  Bles.  Epist.  ii. 
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cum  fern  sinit.  Igitur  et  monero  et 
moneri  proprium  est  vene  amiciti®."  Surh 
were  the  niles  of  friemiship  in  agoH  of  faitli, 
when  each  free  monitor  would  say  with  tlie 
philosopher,  “ Non  amo  ilium,  nisi  offcn- 
dero  or  with  Prometheus,  that  ho  would 
tell  the  plain  truth,  not  with  riddles  and 
mystery, 

dXX*  ciirX^ 

£inrrp  diVcuos  irpor  (ftiXovs  tnyrtp  trr6fia. 

Thus  the  friend  of  the  middle  ages  had 
often  occasion  to  practise  that  high  virtue 
which  was  so  essential  to  the  counsellor 
of  state,  to  the  bishop,  and  to  the  priest 
who  guided  souls.  All  were  able  to  bear 
to  themselves  a testimony  like  that  of  Peter 
of  Bloia.  They  had  never  flattered  ; they 
had  never  sold  oil ; for  why,  thought  they, 
should  tnith  faint  at  the  name  of  great- 
ness ? Thus  Sir  Thomas  More  told  his 
judges,  that  “he  candidly  confessed  he 
always  told  the  king  his  o|)inion  respect- 
ing his  second  mamage,  as  his  conscience 
dictated  to  him  ; that  this  dictate  of  his 
conscience  he  was  neither  inclined  to  con- 
ceal from  his  highness,  nor  ought  he  in 
duty  to  have  done  so ; and  that  so  far  was 
he  from  thinking  himself  guilty  of  treason 
on  this  account,  that,  on  the  contrary,  had 
he  basely  flattered  him  against  his  own 
conscience,  and  not  uttered  the  truth  as 
he  thought,  then  might  he  worthily  have 
been  accounted  a most  wicked  subject,  and 
a perfidious  traitor  to  God  and  his  king." 
Such  was  the  testimony  that  they  could 
bear  to  themselves ; but  to  possess  that 
power,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  suflerings 
they  had  to  endure  ? It  is  true,  as  we  ob- 
served in  the  beginning,  during  the  super- 
natural ages  included  in  this  history,  there 
were  exceptions  presented  to  all  former 
rules  drawn  from  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. If  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  manners 
which  then  prevailed  to  give  free,  utter- 
ance to  just  thoughts,  it  was  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  them  to  bear  admonition 
meekly.  We  read  that  when  St  Rernar- 
dine  was  a student  in  the  schools  of  Sienna, 
where  he  would  never  suffer  a single  im- 
proper word  to  be  dropped  in  his  company 
without  the  severest  reproof,  that  the  most 
dissolute  were  kept  in  check  by  him ; so 
tliat  whenever  they  saw  the  pious  youth 
coming,  they  would  break  off,  saying, 
" Hush  ! hero  comes  Hernardinc.''  In 
fact,  boys,  and  even  children,  might  then 

* Seneca,  Epist  zxv. 


discharge  with  impunity  the  office  of  ad- 
monishing tlie  unjust  "At  Lisbon,"  says 
Rerlaymont,  “ it  was  the  custom  to  explain 
the  catechism  not  in  churches  but  in  the 
streets.  A certain  lad,  who  frequented 
this  instruction,  hearing  a person  swear, 
ran  towards  him,  and  on  his  bended  knees 
said,  ‘I  beseech  you,  swear  not;  for  it  is 
not  a light  sin.'  The  man  called  after 
him  as  he  went  back,  and  asked  him  his 
name,  and  who  were  his  parents,  and  when 
the  boy  gave  no  answ#,  ‘ You  are  not  a boy,’ 
he  said,  ‘but  an  angel  of  God,  who  have 
given  me  such  salutary  counsel,  and  hence- 
forth I will  swear  no  more.’”*  Rut  we 
are  not  left  to  cite  such  puerile  examples. 

We  read  of  St.  Henry,  that  “ through 
affection  for  St.  .Ambrose,  the  freedom  of 
whose  tongue  he  loved,  the  emperor  turned 
out  of  his  way  to  visit  Milan."!  Of  this 
love  for  a free  tongue  wo  have  many  traces 
in  the  annals  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
chronicles  of  St.  Denis  are  indeed  them- 
selves a monument  to  prove  its  cxistenw 
in  a long  succession  of  princes ; for,  as 
Michelet  remarks,  "These  monks,  who 
received  so  many  marks  of  favour  from  the 
great,  were  the  authors  of  a history  which 
freely  and  justly  censured  them  when  they 
were  in  fault,  as  in  their  conduct  at  Agin- 
court ; a history  to  which  it  woidd  be  very 
happy,"  ho  says,  " if  a parallel  could  bo 
found  for  impartiality  among  modem  his- 
torians ;"  and  the  latest  editor  of  this  great 
collection,  after  observing  that  from  the 
first  words  to  the  explicit,  it  is  a work  of 
perfect  sincerity,  remarks  that  it  reflects 
credit  on  the  princes  of  the  state  who  ad- 
mitted its  continuance.  “ Kings,"  he  says, 
“have  often  encouraged  historians,  and 
permitted  courageous  writers  to  relate  the 
events  of  their  reign  without  betraying  the 
tmth : but  to  accept  the  sentence,  gene- 
rally very  severe,  which  the  ancient  an- 
nalists pronounced  upon  each  of  their 
predecessors,  to  tolerate  the  permanent 
existence  of  a tribunal  which  menaced 
them  with  the  same  severity ; above  all, 
not  to  attempt  to  weaken  their  decisions 
by  creating  judge  against  judge,  apologies 
against  censures, — that  is  what  was  done 
by  our  kings  of  France  in  countenancing 
the  great  clironiclcs  of  St.  Denis." 

Generally,  in  fact,  one  must  now  feel 
astonishment  on  observing  the  bold  un- 
compromising style  of  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  alluding  to  the  enemies 

• ParadisUH  Pucrorum,  xi.  ?l. 
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of  the  great.  With  what  eloquence  does 
Bartholomew  de  Neocastro  descriho  tho 
impiety  of  the  French  king  in  Sicily ! 
“ King  Charles,”  he  exclaims,  “ perhaps 
blinded  by  pride,  you  hare  thought  that 
God,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and 
other  creatnres,  did  not  create  kings;  or 
that  He  has  no  power  over  them.  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  Lord  of  strength  will 
not  punish  those  who  rage  against  his 
elect?"*  The  best  subject  would  speak 
thus.  * 

But  while  honour  is  thus  fteely  given  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  due,  let  us  not  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  facts  recorded  on  almost 
every  page  of  our  history,  attesting  the 
suflerings,  on  account  of  justice,  which 
holy  men  brought  upon  themselves  by  re- 
proving sinners  with  a free  language,  and 
exercising  their  just  authority,  whether  to 
restrain  kings,  or  nobles,  or  the  multitude ; 
for  reproofs  were  administered  to  all.  In 
this  category  the  clergy,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, t^c  the  lead. 

The  tower  of  the  bishop  of  Valence,  if 
we  credit  the  old  chronicles,  had  a myste- 
rious influence  attached  to  it,  in  con.se- 
qucnce  of  which  no  watcher  could  rest  on 
it  by  night.  If  tho  wish  of  many  kings 
and  groat  men  of  the  earth  could  have 
been  realized,  there  would  have  been  no 
watchers,  cither  by  day  or  night,  from  any 
of  the  towers  of  those  who  had  to  keep  a 
look-out  for  the  Church  of  God  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  Wc  hear  of  no 
I such  tradition  attached  to  any  feudal  towers 
of  the  secular  power.  All  these,  without 
exception,  were  to  be  defended  by  the  guct 
de  nuit,  in  which  the  peasants  of  tho  sur- 
rounding country  were  constrained  to  serve, 
as  the  records  of  the  ancient  tribunals 
attest,  and  often  after  snflering  every  kind 
of  vexation  and  injustice.!  Happily  for 
mankind,  however,  all  things  on  earth  were 
I not  exactly  accordant  with  the  desires  of 
j the  impious. 

I There  were  men  to  keep  incessant  watch 
1 for  the  inmates  of  tlio  holy  city  in  ages  of 
I faith,  when  the  world  saw  accomplished 
I the  desire  of  the  wise,  “ Si  longs  est  manus 
1 regis,  longior  debet  esse  manus  episcopi.”; 
Hear  how  Alcuin  writes  to  Kdilhard,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury : ••  Bemember  always 
that  your  mouth  ought  to  be  the  trump  of 
God,  and  your  tongue  to  all  a herald  of 
salvation.  Be  a shepherd,  not  a hireling ; 


* Hist.  Sicilic,  cap.  xlix. 
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a glorious  soldier  of  Christ,  not  a vile  apos- 
tate ; a father  and  preacher,  not  a flatterer. 
It  is  better  to  fear  the  Lord  than  man,  to 
please  God  than  to  fawn  upon  man.  What 
is  a flatterer,  but  an  insidious  enemy?  Ho 
destroys  botli  himself  and  his  hearer ; isti 
sunt  qui  consuunt  pulvillos  sub  omni  cu- 
bito.  Why  should  you  fear  a man  on  ac- 
count of  tire  sword, — you,  who  have  received 
the  key  of  the  kingdom  from  Christ  ? Ke- 
collect  that  He  suffered  for  you,  and  fear 
not  to  speak  in  his  behalf.  Through  love 
for  you.  He  hung  upon  the  cross,  trans- 
fixed with  nails;  and  will  you,  seated  on 
the  throne  of  your  dignity,  tlirough  fear  of 
man  be  silent  ? Not  so,  brother ; not  so. 
If  yon  should  suffer  persecution  for  the 
word  of  God,  what  is  there  more  blessed  ? 
If  you  reprove  a delinquent,  and  at  your 
admonition  he  should  correct  himself,  for 
you  there  will  be  a reward  with  God,  and  to 
himself  from  God  salvation.  If  he  should 
hate  yon  for  reproving  him,  for  him  there 
will  be  damnation,  and  for  you  beatitude.”* 
The  prospect  of  dangers  and  difficulties 
might  cause  holy  men  moments  of  dis- 
couragement, when  they  would  complain, 
like  Peter  of  Blois  writing  to  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  and  saying,  "O  how  much 
more  of  quietness  and  safety  should  I 
have  enjoyed  if  I had  remained  hidden, 
instead  of  being  raised  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  London,  a city  containing 
forty  tliousond  inhabitants  and  a hundred 
and  twenty  churches  !"f  But,  on  the  whole, 
they  shrank  not  from  the  burden;  they 
knew  that  they  were  called  to  exercise  the 
authority  with  which  heaven  intrusted 
them,  not  alone  by  the  canons  of  their  holy 
order  but  by  the  one  voice  of  sufferers, 
who  looked  to  them  for  a refuge  from  an 
oppression  against  which  they  ^one  could 
impose  a shield.  “Tho  word  of  the  Lord 
was  not  to  be  tied  in  their  mouths,  nor 
was  human  fear  in  them  to  take  away 
the  spirit  of  liberty,”  as  Eleanor,  queen 
of  England,  reminds  Pope  Cselestine, 
when  she  implored  him  to  procure  the 
deliverance  of  King  Richaid.;  “The 
cross  of  Christ,”  said  that  princess,  “ex- 
cels the  eagles  of  Ciesar,  the  sword  of 
Peter  tliat  of  Constantine,  and  the  apos- 
tolic chair  the  imperial  throne.  But  you 
will  say,"  she  continues,  and  her  expecting 
the  objection  from  that  quarter  should  be 
noticed,  “ that  this  power  is  committed  to 
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you  over  souls,  not  bodies.  Be  it  so.  Cer-  | 
tes  it  is  sufficient  for  us  if  you  bind  the  ^ 
souls  of  them  rrbo  hold  my  son  bound  in  i 
prison.  You  can  free  my  son,  if  the  fear 
of  God  overcome  human  fear."»  So  in  his 
letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  desiring 
that  the  alms  taken  from  the  brethren  of 
the  hospital  of  Jerusalem  by  the  duke  of 
Louvain  be  restored  to  them.  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  adds,  " We  who  ought  more 
strictly  to  coerce  with  the  sword  of  eccle- 
siastical severity  noble  men  and  powerful 
persons  who  seek  to  oppress  others,  and 
especially  the  poor  of  Christ,  command 
your  fraternity  by  apostolic  letters  to  ex- 
hort and  admonish  the  said  duke  to  make 
speedy  restitution,  and,  if  he  should  refuse, 
to  bind  him  by  the  bond  of  excommunica- 
tion.”f  • 

The  vigilance  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs, 
whatever  sorrows  it  might  cost  them,  was 
always  exemplary.  The  assassination  of  an 
obscure  citizen  committed  in  the  city  of 
Rheims,  is  enough  to  draw  a letter  from 
Pope  Alexander  III.  to  the  shepherd  of 
that  ilock.l  The  least  act  bordering  on  in- 
justice induces  him  to  write  again : Peter, 
a certain  Jew,  on  his  conversion,  received 
a prebend  of  the  refectory  from  the  abbess 
of  St.  Peter,  of  Rheims.  who  had  received 
him  from  the  sacred  font.  This  being 
taken  away  by  the  archbishop,  the  same 
pope  writes  to  charge  him  to  restore  it.§ 
It  would  be  long  to  illustrate  with  instances 
the  solicitude  of  the  supremo  pontiffs. 
Let  us  observe  the  duty  of  admonition 
discharged  by  subordinate  pastors,  who  in 
each  lo^ity  were  in  immediate  contact 
with  those  who  were  to  exercise  the  elect 
of  God.  But  while  citing  proof,  let  us  bear 
in  mind  our  former  observation,  that  the 
monitors  of  the  ages  of  faith  were  careful 
that  nothing  should  give  offence  in  them, 
but  the  justice  of  their  wish.  With  sacri- 
fice and  humble  prayer  to  God  they  com- 
menced their  undertaking.  There  was, 
as  we  before  observed,  the  mass  against 
tyrants.  There  was  also  the  missa  contra 
judices  male  agentes  ;{|  and  against  the 
latter,  while  traces  of  the  pagan  manners 
lasted,  they  had  often  to  raise  their  holy 
protestation,  as  when  Ratherius  of  Verona 
wrote  to  the  Empress  Adelheid,  saying,  “ O 
bow  well  would  it  be  for  all  constituted  in 
authority,  as  1 have  often  suggested  to 
your  domination,  if  others  would  not  para 
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such  precipitous  sentences,  but  observe 
that  of  blessed  Job,  * Causam,  quam  ne- 
sciebam,  diligentissime  investigabam.'  "* 

When  they  proceeded  to  a personal  ad- 
monition, their  manner  was  to  be  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  charity  which  was 
tlieir  motive.  They  were  to  have  that 
addres-s  required  in  the  Brevis  Religiosorum 
Practica  of  the  Benedictines,  when  among 
the  “conditiones  bonorum  Fratrum,"  wo 
read,  “ oculos  deprimere,  manus  et  pedes 
componere,  devote  inclinare,  humiliter 
prosternere,  omnibus  serviro,  leniter  trans- 
ire.” Their  steps  were  to  be  soft  and 
reverential,  as  monks  that  walk  cloisters 
murmuring  their  prayers.  Gentleness,  de- 
licacy, often  pushed  to  the  extremest  verge, 
were  to  characterize  their  whole  manner ; 
not  like  those  moral  philosophers  described 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  coming  forward 
" with  a sullen  gravity,  as  though  they 
could  not  abide  vice  by  day-light,  with 
books  in  their  bands  against  glory,  whereto 
they  set  their  names;  sophistically  speak- 
ing against  subtlety,  and  angry  with  any 
man  in  whom  they  see  the  foul  fault  of 
anger,  casting  largesses  as  they  go,  of  defi- 
nitions, divisions,  and  distinctions.”t  They 
were  to  be  affectionate,  simple,  natural ; so 
that  at  the  first  glance  any  one  could  dis- 
cern the  contrast  between  them  and  that 
class  of  monitors,  to  which  Callisthenes 
belonged,  who  was  said  to  have  been  ac- 
tuated more  by  the  pleasure  of  condemning 
other  people,  and  of  displaying  his  own 
eloquence,  than  by  a sincere  love  of  truth. 
But  they  could  not  lose  dignity ; and  the 
Catholic  poet  does  but  catch  their  spirit 
in  this  grand  reply, 

— ■ ■ " when  sorereign  princes  dare 
Do  injury  to  those  that  live  beneath  them. 

They  turn  worth  pity  and  their  prayers,  and  'tis 
In  the  free  power  of  those  whom  they  oppress 
To  pardon  them ; each  soul  has  a prerogative. 
And  privilege  royal,  that  was  sign’d  by  heaven." 

In  a word,  as  the  Church  sings,  God 
assisted  them  with  his  countenance,  and 
they  were  encompassed  with  a benediction 
of  sweetness ; yet  for  this  ministry  of  love, 
discharged  with  angel's  grace,  what  did 
they  gain  for  themselves  ? — Insults,  contra- 
diction, often  tortures  and  death.  “Prin- 
cipcs  persccuti  sunt  me  gratis  they  sang 
of  their  own  experience,  adding  that  noble 
testimony  to  their  insensibility  to  human 
fear,  " Et  a verbis  tuis  formidavit  cor  me- 
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um.”  It  is  expressly  recorded  that  St. 
.iElred,  abbot  of  Kicvaulx.  though  sweetness 
and  gentleness  itself,  was  often  insulted 
and  reproached  by  great  men,  and  once 
even  in  the  king's  presence. 

Would  you  now  see  proof  of  what  has 
been  advanced?  Then  mark  the  forms 
which  approach,  of  which  the  history  may 
be  briefly  told  from  records  which  the 
Church  has  cherished.  The  pontiff  whose 
deeds  have  thus  by  chance  occurred  to  me 
the  first,  is  St.  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Orleans, 
lie  condemned  the  confusion  introduced 
into  the  ecclesiastical  order  by  the  en- 
croachments of  Charles  Martel,  in  confer- 
ring the  revenues  of  episcopal  secs  and 
abbeys  upon  laymen,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  his  wars : his  zeal  was  rejiresentcd  to 
the  prince  as  an  indignity  to  his  person, 
who  in  consequence  banished  him  to  Co- 
logne, till  finding  that  his  great  virtues 
raised  him  many  friends  in  that  city,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  thence  to  the 
castle  of  Haspengau,  in  the  territory  of 
Liege,  under  the  guard  of  Robert,  governor 
of  that  country,  who  however  was  so 
charmed  with  him,  that  he  allowed  him 
to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Tron.  He 
who  follows  is  that  great  light  of  England 
in  early  times,  St.  ifunstan,  who,  while 
abbot  of  Glastonbury,  for  remonstrating 
with  Edwi  on  his  crimes,  was  banished 
the  kingdom.  Even  at  the  court  of  Athel- 
stan  his  virtues,  conformable  to  the  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  had  given  offence,  though 
his  humility  and  modesty  equalled  the 
purity  of  his  manners.  Edwi  persecuted 
the  monks,  and  ruined  all  the  abbeys 
which  had  escaped  tlie  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  After  a year  of  exile  in  Flanders, 
St.  Dunstan  was  recalled  to  England  on 
the  deposition  of  Edwi,  and  the  election 
of  his  brother  Edgar.  He  who  advances 
next  is  holy  Stanislas,  bishop  of  Cracow, 
who  received  his  crown  on  the  eighth  of 
May  in  1070.  Bolcslas  II.  was  then  king 
of  Poland.  This  prince  tarnished  the  glory 
of  his  victories  over  the  Russians  by  his 
unbridled  lusts,  and  by  horrible  acts  of 
tyranny  and  iiyustice.  None  of  his  cour- 
tiers, such  dread  had  ho  inspired  by  his 
fiery  mood,  dared  to  remonstrate  with  him. 
Stanislas  had  the  courage  reejuisite  to  dis- 
charge this  duty.  Having  recommended 
the  ^air  to  God,  ho  boldly  presented  him- 
self at  court,  and  with  the  most  pressing 
solicitations,  conjured  the  king  to  put  an 
end  to  his  scandalous  disorders,  and  in  the 
end  declared  that  he  would  be  in  danger 
of  excommunication,  if  a change  for  the 


better  did  not  take  place.  The  king  con- 
sidered this  expostulation  as  an  insult  not 
to  be  endured,  and  avowed  revenge.  At 
first  he  contented  himself  with  exciting  per- 
sons to  calumniate  the  saint,  and  suborn- 
ing false  witnesses.  Hut  Stanislas  cleared 
himself  in  a public  trial,  in  presence  of  the 
king,  and  Holeslas  seemed  to  be  reconciled 
with  him.  However,  his  continued  craelties 
eallcd  forth  again  the  zeal  of  the  saint, 
who  again  forced  himself  into  his  presence. 
Furious  and  desperate,  Holeslas  threatened 
him  with  death  if  he  persisted  in  disturbing 
him  ; but  Stanislas,  still  unappolled,  ful- 
filled his  trust,  and  after  another  visit, 
excommunicated  him.  He  then  left  the 
city  and  retired  to  a little  chapel  at  a small 
distance.  Thither  the  king  followed  him 
with  his  gnards,%nd  on  entering  the  place, 
ordered  them  to  put  him  to  death.  They 
refused,  saying  that  they  saw  a light  from 
heaven  over  him.  Finding  no  one  who 
would  dare  to  exeeutc  his  orders,  the  tyrant 
himself  rushed  forward,  and  dispatched 
him  with  his  own  hand.  The  next  so 
short  of  stature,  breathes  a spirit  most 
magnanimous ; for  it  is  St.  Gregory  of 
Tours,  who  for  nobly  defending  Pretextatus, 
bishop  of  Rouen,  whom  Fredegonde,  wife 
of  Chilperic,  wished  to  niin,  and  for  re- 
proving some  prelates  who  were  assisting 
her,  gave  offence  to  that  queen,  which  she 
never  forgave.  She  sought  to  gratify  her 
vengeance  by  exciting  wicked  men  to  calum- 
niate the  holy  bishop,  who  suffered  from 
them  what  the  prophet  king  eschewed.  With 
him  walks  St.  Pretextatus,  whom  he  de- 
fended ; for  it  was  by  his  zeal  against  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Queen  Frede- 
gonde, that  this  holy  bishop  had  drawn 
upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  that  terri- 
ble princess.  After  many  persecutions,  as 
he  still  persisted  in  preaching  to  her  truth, 
he  was  assassinated  by  her  orders,  while 
singing  matins  with  his  clergy,  on  Sunday 
the  twenty-fifth  of  Febraary,  588.  He 
who  comes  next  is  holy  Coloinban,  apostle 
of  the  Piets.  Having  given  oft'ence  to  King 
Dermot  by  reproving  public  sinners,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  that  stormy 
scene,  when  he  passed  over  into  Scotland. 
His  saintly  namesake  walks  in  the  same 
procession  ; he  who  by  reproving  Thierri 
for  his  licentious  life  gave  mortal  offence 
to  Brunehaud,  the  king's  grand-mother 
who  feared  the  influences  of  a legitimate 
wife  ; and  when  the  saint  refused  to  give 
his  benediction  to  the  king's  natural  sons, 
she  resolved  on  vengeance.  She  took  oc- 
casion to  excite  the  lung  against  him,  and 
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in  consequence  he  was  banished  first  to 
Hesan^n,  and  then,  being  conducted  like 
his  holy  countrymen  in  18.S0,  to  Nantes, 
he  was  placed  on  board  a ship  to  be  con- 
veyed a prisoner  to  Ireland,  but  being 
driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he  was  suf- 
fered to  retire  to  Neustria,  whence  ho 
afterwards  proceeded  a holy  wanderer  to 
Switzerland. 

lie  who  follows  is  St.  Uaymund,  of  Pen- 
nafort,  who  after  being  taken  by  King 
' .lames  of  Arragon.  into  the  island  of  Ma- 
jorca to  cultivate  that  infant  church,  in 
! consequence  of  remonstrating  with  the 
j king,  who,  although  otherwise  a religious 
prince,  was  addicted  to  some  criminal  ex- 
cesses, gave  him  groundless  otTence,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Siiain,  where  his 
miraculous  passage  to  Barcelona,  ns  at- 
tested by  testimonies  unexceptionable  to 
all  who  do  not  doubt  the  continuance  of 
miracles  in  the  Church  of  God,  caused  the 
conversion  of  the  king,  who  had  sought  to 
detain  him  who  sped  the  messenger  of 
Heaven. 

I The  next  venerable  form  wrapped  up  in 
the  weeds  of  hermits  of  Mount  Carmel,  is 
St.  Angelo,  of  that  au.stere  order.  Having 
I come  into  the  west,  he  preached  in  Sicily. 

I There  a certain  powerful  lord,  having  been 
I several  times  reproved  by  him  secretly  for 
! his  incestuous  life,  and  seeing  him.self  de- 
I serted  by  the  former  |)artner  of  his  crimes, 

■ turned  Ml  his  fury  against  the  holy  Ana- 
I choritc,  whom  he  caused  to  be  a.ssa.ssinated 
I at  Licate,  in  the  year  IgtlS.  Ives  do 
Chartres  is  another  great  light  witnessed 
in  this  glorious  com|)auy.  Having  rtdnsed 
I to  approve  of  the  divorce  of  Queen  Bertha 
; and  of  King  Philip's  marriage  with  Ber- 
j trade,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  fntin 
I which  he  was  not  liberated  till  after  the 
pillage  of  the  estates  ol'  his  church  by  the 
royal  army  commissioned  for  that  purpose. 

1 1 Then  follow  those  chosen  arrows, — St. 
Amand,  bishop  of  Maestricht,  who  for 
warning  Dagobert  against  the  disorders  of 
his  life,  was  banished  by  him  into  Gascony 
and  Navarre  ; St.  I,ambard,  who  mb  d the 
same  flock  in  the  days  of  Pepin,  and  who 
! was  martyred  for  reproving  that  prince  for 
I the  scandals  of  his  life,  in  the  castle  of 
Ileristal;  St.  Kmmcmn,  the  patron  of 
Katisbonne,  who  was  barbarously  assassi- 
nated in  the  diocese  of  Frisingen,  by  or- 
ders of  a cornipt  woman  who  hail  vowed 
his  death  ; St.  Frederic,  bishop  of  Ctrecht, 
in  the  ninth  century,  who  was  murdered 
in  the  church  after  saying  moss,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  generously  reproved  the 


Empress  Judith  for  the  scandals  of  her 
life : and  a throng  of  other  pontiSs,  who 
all  sufTered  more  or  less  from  envy,  that 
harlot  Dante  sings  of, 

'*  who  ne'er  tarn’ll  her  gloating  eyes 

From  Cwsar's  household,  common  vice  and  pest 
Of  courts.” 

Here  walk  holy  martyrs  too,  who  died 
for  the  faith  expressly,  while  urging  upon 
kings  the  “ non  licet”  of  St.  John ; amongst 
whom  we  may  distinguish  Fisher,  who 
declared  that  “that  as  to  the  business  of 
the  supremacy,  he  must  needs  repeat  to 
his  miyesty,  what  he  had  often  told  him 
before,  and  would  so  tell  him  were  he  to 
die  that  very  hour,  that  it  was  utterly  un- 
lawful, and  that  the  king  should  beware 
of  taking  such  title  upon  him,  as  he  valued 
hi.s  own  soul,  and  the  good  of  his  posterity.” 

Amongst  sufferers  of  latest  date,  in  this 
specific  fellowship,  every  eye  must  recog- 
nise Fenelon.  Not  only  was  he  dismissed 
with  ignominy  from  his  office  at  the  court, 
but  all  his  relations  were  disgraced  and 
deprived  of  their  places.  One  of  his  brothers 
was  even  expelled  from  the  navy  ; another 
of  his  relations,  a young  man  who  had 
served  in  the  army  with  distinction,  was 
expelled  from  the  guards.  A correspon- 
dence with  the  archbishop  became  a crime 
against  the  state.  “ I knew  well,”  said 
the  king,  “by  the  Javre  des  Maximes, 
that  the  archbishop  of  Cambrai  had  a false 
judgment,  but  1 did  not  know  that  he  had 
a bud  heart.  I have  now  learned  it  by 
‘ readingTelemaque.  Itis  impossibletopush 
ingratitude  farther.  He  has  undertaken 
to  cast  eternal  reproach  upon  my  reign.”* 

Among  the  blessed  throng  who  sutl'cred 
persecution  for  reproving  men  in  power, 
one  may  distinguish  also  those  who  stood 
up  to  defend  especially  the  peace,  and  the 
general  interest  of  society  ; of  whom  fore- 
most ever  stands  conspicuous,  the  majesty 
of  the  Komuu  pontiffs,  following  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  who  drew  on  himself  the 
resentment  of  the  exarch,  and  of  the  Em- 
peror Maurice,  by  condemning  their  viola- 
tions of  justice,  and  their  oppression  of 
the  people.  But  the  episcopacy  in  general 
Uiroughout  the  Church  kept  faithful  watch 
on  this  side.  St.  Muurille,  bishop  of  Ca- 
hors,  in  the  sixth  century,  is  thus  cited  as 
a model  of  firmness,  in  enduring  the  per- 
secution to  which  he  subjected  himself,  by 
o]vposing  the  injustice  of  the  magistrates 
and  lords  who  oppressed  the  people. 

* M^.  de  I'Ev.  d’Agen.  779. 
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In  the  year  670,  according  to  the  chro- 
nicle of  Sigebert,  St  Prix,  bishop  of  Cler- 
mont in  the  reign  of  Chilperic  II.  having 
opposed  some  great  lords  who  were  oppres- 
sing the  people,  was  martyred  with  the 
abbot  of  St  Martin  and  the  priest  Elidie. 
The  persecution  of  this  holy  pontiff  was 
first  excited  by  the  partisans  of  Hector  of 
Marseilles,  who  suspected  that  he  had 
excited  the  king  to  punish  that  infamous 
offender,  of  whose  crimes,  it  is  true,  ho 
formally  complained.  On  his  return  from 
the  court,  passing  by  Volvic,  his  enemies 
waylaid  him.  The  saint,  perceiving  their 
intention,  said,  “Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  He  had  hardly  finished  these  words, 
when  one  of  the  soldiers  clove  his  skull 
with  a sabre.  Ebroin,  mayor  of  the  palace, 
fearing  the  remonstrances  of  St  Chaumond, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  respecting  the  vexations 
with  which  he  harassed  the  people  of  that 
city,  accused  him  of  high  treason  ; and 
when  he  attempted  to  escape  by  flight, 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  near  Chalons- 
sur-Saone. 

“ The  most  excellent  hymn  of  St.  0th- 
mar,"  by  Notker  Medicus,  ascribes  the 
same  zeal  to  this  holy  man,  whose  suffer- 
ings and  death  it  caused. 

“ Principum  swvas  doluit  rapinu, 

Inde  rapturum  atudiia  gravatus, 

Martyris  palma  meruit  supema 

Scandere  regna.“* 

St.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  similarly 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  King  Henry  II. 
by  resisting  the  tyranny  of  the  king's 
! foresters,  who  were  invested  with  inordinate 
power,  which  they  exorcised  over  the  people 
I most  tyrannically. 

' St  German,  abbot  of  Granfcl,  in  Alsace, 
now  called  Munster-thal,  endured  the  per- 
secution of  his  monastery  by  Duke  Boni- 
face without  murmuring;  but  when  that 
tyrant  oppressed  the  poor  of  the  duchy, 
the  holy  abbot  remonstrated  with  him. 
In  consequence  of  which  courageous  act 
he  was  assassinated  by  some  of  bis  soldiers, 
in  666,  along  with  a companion,  the  blessed 
Randoald,  as  they  returned  from  expostu- 
lating with  the  duke. 

The  freedom  with  which  St.  John  of 
Sahagun  reproved  the  vices  of  the  great, 
exposed  him  also  to  severe  persecutions. 
A certain  duke,  whom  he  had  exasperated 
by  charitably  reproving  him  for  oppressing 
his  vassals,  sent  two  assassins  to  murder 


him ; but  at  the  sight  of  the  holy  man, 
the  ruflians  were  struck  with  remorse,  and, 
casting  themselves  at  his  feet,  begged  par- 
don for  their  crime. 

Now  presses  forward  a multitude  of  holy 
monks,  friars,  and  eremites,  who  gained 
martyrdom  by  reproving  the  vices  of  the 
great : but  of  these,  any  attempt  at  a par- 
ticular scrutiny  would  be  vain.  To  our 
observations  in  the  last  book,  respecting 
the  monastic  boldness,  we  may,  howeve' , 
add  some  few  examples  here. 

The  Franciscan  liturgies  contain  re- 
peated allusions  to  hemic  acts  of  this  kind, 
as  in  the  office  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua ; 
and  the  chant  of  the  friars  will  be  a fitting 
accompaniment  to  the  remainder  of  the 
siiectacle,  as  when  they  sing  of  St.  Anthony, 
“Contra  vinim  sanguinum  clamat  et  dolo- 
sum,  quod  hoc  genus  hominum  Deo  sit 
exosum,”  and  in  the  hymn  commemorat- 
ing his  joys, 

“ Gaude,  quod,  xclo  succcnaua 
JustitiK,  redargiieboa 
Omnea,  et  propter  hoc  eras 
Mullia  vitioais  offenaus." 

When  Fulgino  was  groaning  under  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  the  tyrant  Trincio,  his 
satellites,  on  suspicion  of  a revolt,  pro- 
ceeded to  Bevano,  a town  in  Umbria,  where 
all  things  were  soon  filled  with  slaughter 
and  rapine,  fire  and  sword.  Brother  James 
and  brother  Philip,  minor  friars  of  that 
town,  preached  in  the  market-place  on  this 
occasion,  exhorting  the  people  to  patience, 
but  expressing  horror  at  the  sanguinary  j 
rage  of  the  tyrants.  Presently  the  satel- 
lites rushed  through  tlie  crowd,  slew  them, 
and  then  threw  their  bodies  into  the  Tes- 
sino.  This  was  on  the  second  of  Sep- 
tember, in  1377,  Generally,  whenever 
the  cities  of  Umbria,  Lombardy,  and  the 
marshes  were  oppressed  by  their  tyrants, 
the  minor  friars  came  forward  as  martyrs 
in  their  cause.* 

The  duke  of  Milan  took  such  offence  at 
the  preaching  of  St.  Bcmardine  of  Sienna, 
that  he  threatened  him  with  death  ; but 
he  durst  not  touch  him  through  fear  of  the 
people,  who  loved  the  friar.  In  this  di- 
lemma his  counsellors  advised  him  to  send 
money  to  the  friar,  which,  if  he  accepted, 
he  might  then  have  a pretence  to  expose 
him  to  the  people  as  a deceiver ; but  the 
friar  sent  back  the  gold  cup  and  ducats  ; 
and  when  a second  time  the  messenger 
returned  and  refused  to  take  back  the 
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duke's  present,  “Then,"  said  he,  "follow 
' tne  with  your  lord's  gold;"  so  he  led  the 
way  to  the  prison,  entered  and  liberated 
I all  but  two,  for  whoso  redeni])tion  there 
was  not  sufficient.  These  poor  men,  having 
I besought  his  compassion,  he  declared  that 
he  would  remain  in  their  ]ilace  rather  than 
desert  them:  the  people  hearing  what 
passed,  made  a collection  sufficient  to  re- 
deem them  also ; and  thus  the  artifice  of 
the  duke  only  turned  to  the  greater  merit 
of  lieniardiue.* 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Sicily,  when  Peter  of  Arragon  had  been 
inviteil  to  accept  the  crown,  and  King 
Charles  was  preparing  hostilities,  brotlier 
Bartholomew  de  Placea  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  a wise  man  and  greatly  revered, 
says  the  historian,  was  induced  by  the 
prayers  of  the  captain  and  count  of  Messina 
to  repair  to  the  latter.  The  king,  on  seeing 
him,  demanded  for  what  purpose  he  had 
come  from  traitors ; and  he  replied,  “I  am 
no  traitor,  neither  have  I the  appearance 
of  a traitor,  nor  do  I come  from  traitors. 

I have  come  to  advise  my  brethren  of  our 
order  who  may  be  with  you,  not  to  adopt 
a mind  contrary  to  this  Christian  pco)de, 
who  are  devout  to  God,  and  friends  to  the 
house  of  blessed  Francis.  But  if  you  ask, 
pretending  ignorance,  whence  this  fuiy  of 
I the  Messenians  has  arisen,  know,  O im- 
pious man,  that  you  have  exasperated  to 
I madness  this  innocent  people  whom  the 
I Lord  committed  to  your  care : for  you 
placed  over  them  dogs  and  wolves  to  do- 
\ vour  them  ; and  when  they  cried  unto  you 
\ for  succour, Their  voice  was  not  heard  by 
i the  king ; but  when  tliey  turned  to  the 
Lord,  lie  heard  them.  Thus  bearing  the  I 
form  of  Pharaoh,  you  have  deservedly  lost 
the  people  of  Sicily ; for  those  whom  you 
i could  have  conquered  with  one  look  of 
i clemency,  will  not  easily  be  subdued  by 
‘ your  anger.  Lo,  the  cry  of  all  is  battle — I 
for  liberty  ! choosing  rather  to  die  than  to 
live  thus.  Strange  it  is,  that  you  should 
be  so  perverted  and  insane  ns  to  endeavour 
with  all  your  strength  to  destroy  a city, 
whose  rage  you  never  attempted  to  destroy 
by  the  clemency  of  a king."^^ 

This  particular  ministiy  of  the  friars 
partly  explains  the  affection  with  which 
tliey  were  cherished  by  the  people,  of  which 
history  records  many  institnces.  Bartholo- 
mew of  Ncocastro  says,  that  on  the  death 

• 'Waddinv,  Annal.  Min.  vol.  x. 
t Bartel,  de  Ncocaatro,  Hist.  Sicil.  ap.  Murat. 
Rer.  It.  Script,  tom.  xiii. 
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of  the  F.mperor  Frederic  II, , when  the  re-  j 
ligious  brother,  Kuffinus  de  Placentia,  of  ; 
the  order  of  St.  Francis,  was  sent  legate  ; 
by  the  apostolic  see  into  Sicily,  he  was  \ 
received  by  the  citizens  of  Palermo  with 
great  joy;  that  “children  sang.  Hosanna 
in  excelsis,  priests  and  old  men  carried 
palms  and  branches  of  olive,  youths  re- 
joiced, and  all  the  devout  female  sex  were 
tilled  with  gladness.”* 

To  the  ear  of  even  that  fearful  emperor, 
tliefree  voice  of  the  Mendicant  orders  had 
sounded.  Let  us  hear  an  historian  of  the 
Dominicans  : “ One  day  brother  .Jordan  of 
Saxony,  who  was  then  genend  of  the  order, 
waited  on  Frederic  II.,  who  ordered  him 
to  bo  seated.  After  they  had  both  re- 
mained for  a considerable  time  without 
speaking,  the  friar  broke  silence,  saying, 

■ Seigneur,  I travel  through  various  pro- 
vinces for  the  afl'airs  of  my  order,  fulfilling 
my  duty;  and  I am  therefore  surprised  that 
you  do  not  ask  what  rumours  are  abroad.’ 

' I have  my  ambassadors,'  replied  the  em- 
peror, • in  all  courts,  who  are  exactly  in- 
formed of  what  pitsses  every  where.  I am 
not  ignorant  of  what  is  said  in  other  king- 
doms, ns  you  seem  to  sujipose,'  The  friar 
rejoined:  'Jesus  Christ  knew  all  things; 
since  he  was  God;  and  yet  he  a.sked  Ids 
disciples  what  did  men  say  of  Him.  Seig-  | 
neur,  you  are  but  a man,  and  you  aro  ! 
ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  said  of  . 
you ; and  it  would  be  well  if  you  knew  , 
them.  Men  say  that  you  oppress  the  ' 
Church,  that  you  despise  the  bishops  and 
ecclesiastical  censures  ; that  you  believe  in 
auguries,  that  you  favouf  Jews  and  Saras-  ! 
sins  in  preference  to  Christians,  and  that  i 
you  do  not  honour  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Assuredly,  seigneur,  such  conduct  would 
be  unworthy  of  you.  Pennit  your  servant 
to  represent  to  you  how  it  concerns  your 
glory  and  your  salvation  to  stop  these  popu-  , 
lar  reports,  by  actions  which  may  merit  i 
for  you  the  approbation  of  God  and  the  ; 
c.steem  of  men.'  The  emperor,  to  whom 
such  language  was  but  little  familiar,  heard 
him  however  to  the  end."j  Yet  rarely  couhl 
such  words  be  addressed  with  impunity  to 
princes  of  that  stamp.  Some  advice,  given  i 
to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  and  to  his  two  ! 
sons  Alphonso,  duke  of  Calabria,  and  John,  : 
cardinal  of  Arragon,  was  sufficient  to  draw  ‘ 
on  St.  Francis  of  Paul,  a true  persecution; 
and  as  a pretence  was  necessary,  he  was  • 

• Bsrtol.  do  Ncocastro,  Hist.  Sicil.  ap.  Murat. 
Her.  It.  Script,  tom.  xiii.  c.  4.  i 
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accused  of  building  monasteries  without  the 
king's  permission,  an  act  which  subjected 
him  by  law  to  punishment 

However,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  these 
holy  men  if  they  escaped  persecution ; for, 
in  regard  to  tlie  discharge  of  their  duty 
in  this  respect,  they  were  fearless  and  de- 
voted. John  Birel,  that  general  of  the 
Carthusians  who  was  a contemporary  of 
Petrarch,  was  an  example,  ever  on  the 
tongue  of  the  Italian  philosophers.  Famed 
for  the  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  glory  of  God,  no  human  influence 
affected  him.  He  preached  repentance 
without  respect  of  persons,  and  wrote  to 
princes  with  the  utmost  freedom,  to  ex- 
hort them  to  reform  their  lives.  A late 
historian  remarks,  that  at  the  time  when 
Cosmo  de  Medicis  wa.s  in  such  imminent 
danger,  and  when  the  partisans  of  his 
house,  although  very  numerous,  were  so 
intimidated  that  there  was  scarcely  one 
who  said  a word  to  defend  him,  it  was  a 
monk  who  had  the  courage  to  become  his 
public  defender,  Ambrogio Traversal!,  gene- 
ral of  the  order  of  Camaldoli,  a man  cele- 
brated for  his  Christian  piety  and  learning, 
who  coming  in  haste  from  Ferrara  to  Flo- 
rence, with  that  intrepidity  which  his  virtue 
and  habit  afforded  him,  presented  himself 
to  the  governors,  speaking  to  them  with 
courage  and  tnith  in  favour  of  Cosmo,  and 
receiving  fair  though  empty  words.  He 
had  also  the  courage  to  use  the  same  im- 
portunities with  Rinaldo  Albizzi,  who,  in 
consequence,  bitterly  rebuked  him.* 

But  it  was  not  done  in  reproving  and 
admonishing  the  great  thkt  holy  men  found 
an  opportunity  for  enduring  persecution. 
The  ordinary  duties  of  the  episcopal  and 
pastoral  care,  going  about  the  vineyard, 
“ that  soon  turns  to  wan  and  withered,  if 
not  tended  well,”f  exposed  them  to  the 
resentment  of  sinners,  by  which  many  of 
them  reaped  sufferings  in  the  present,  and 
beatitude  eternal  in  the  future  life.  “ The 
whole  day  did  not  suffice  to  them  for  giving 
! counsel,”  as  we  read  of  St.  Anselm,  and 
j their  reward  was  often  persecution.  To 
what  dangers  was  St.  Antoninus  exposed, 
i when  he  left  the  cloister  of  St.  Dominic  to 
fill  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Florence  ? 
Many  crimes  having  been  imputed  to  a 
I clerk  named  Ciardi,  the  archbishop  cited 
j him  to  appear  to  answer  the  charge.  This 
led  to  an  attempt  upon  his  life  ; but  God 
I protected  him,  when,  as  we  before  observed, 

I 

j • Pignotti,  iii.  chap.  ii. 
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he  not  only  pardoned,  but  converted  the 
assassin.  The  blessed  Albert,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  was  assassinated  in  1214,  at  ; 
St.  John  d’Acre,  while  assisting  at  a pro-  j 
cession  of  the  holy  cross  on  the  feast  of  ! 
its  exaltation,  by  an  impious  wretch  whom  ! 
he  had  reproved  for  his  crimes.  j 

During  the  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  when  j 
the  duchess  of  Chateauroux  and  the  due  ! 
de  Richelieu  took  such  care  to  prevent  the  j 
succours  of  religion  from  reaching  him, 
Francis  de  Fitz -James,  bishop  of  Soissons,  ; 
assisted  by  the  due  de  Chartres,  forced  his  j 
entry,  and  announced  to  him  his  state  and 
his  obligations.  Reparation  was  made ; 
the  king  recovered ; but  the  arts  of  the 
court  succeeded  in  leading  him  back  to 
vice.  The  bishop,  who  had  only  fulfilled 
tho  strict  obligations  of  his  ministry,  was 
banished  and  disgraced.  This  was,  indeed, 
during  a sceptical  and  most  corrupt  epoch ; 
but  even  in  the  middle  ages  there  were 
men  to  whom  it  was  a perilous  thing  to 
offer  the  same  assistance.  We  had  occasion 
before  to  mark  the  traces  of  such  spirits, 
that  sought  to  be  conquerors  in  hell,  proud 
and  isolated,  and  apart  even  from  demons, 
as  Manfred  says  to  the  spirit  that  gives 
him  the  summons,  “Away!  I’ll  die  as  I 
have  lived — alone.  I have  not  been  thy 
dupe,  nor  am  I thy  prey,  but  was  my  own 
destroyer,  and  will  be  my  own  hereafter. 
Back,  ye  baffled  fiends  I The  hand  of 
death  is  on  me — but  not  yours." 

With  respect  to  the  danger  of  attempting 
a reform  of  manner  by  sermons,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  were  of  a diflferent  order 
from  those  which  now  exist  in  countries 
where  faith  is  wavering.  In  the  middle 
ages,  men  who  retained  any  regard  for  the 
Church,  did  not  wish  preachers  to  aim  no 
higher  than  at  delivering  a lecture  in  cor- 
rect language,  less  calculated  to  excite 
compunction  than  to  lull  to  sleep  the 
hearers.  In  this  respect  they  resembled 
the  Athenians  of  old : oi>  yap  i^ijrovv  oifn 
pr/Topa,  oifre  arrparriybp,  bi  otov  dovXrvawtriP 
fVTvxcie-*  % 

Preachers  had  not  to  fear  the  supercilious 
criticism  of  a lay  committee,  ever  fearful 
lest  the  rich,  from  whom  it  drew  supplies, 
might  find  their  words  saucy  and  overbold. 
The  sermons  of  the  Franciscans  and  Domi- 
nicans contain  terrible  anathemas  against 
such  unworthy  priests  as  could  be  influ- 
enced by  such  considerations.  “ Bad 
priests,"  says  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  “ and 
all  these  clerical  speculators  are  mute  dogs, 

* Demosthenes,  de  Corona. 
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having  in  their  jaws  a diabolic  bit  which 
hinders  them  from  barking."  In  general 
the  preachers  of  the  ages  of  faith  were  too 
intrepid  to  have  submitted  to  such  tram- 
mels. Their  spirit  was  expressed  by  the 
holy  Columban  in  his  letter  to  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  saying,  “Let  us 
combat  for  the  good  cause  ; and,  if  it  be 
the  will  of  Cod,  let  us  die  for  it.  Let  us 
not  be  mute  dogs,  sleepy  and  mercenary 
sentinels,  flying  at  tlie  sight  of  the  wolf. 
Let  us  be  vigilant  and  attentive  pastors. 
Let  us  preach  to  the  great  and  little,  to 
rich  and  poor,  in  season  and  out  of  season."* 
Such,  down  to  the  latest  times,  continued 
to  be  the  spirit  of  Catholic  preachers,  which 
could  not  but  entail  on  them  persecution 
of  some  kind  ; for  hear  how  it  is  described ; 
“After  dinner,"  says  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
“we  heard  the  sermon  of  Bourdaloue,  who 
always  strikes  like  a deaf  man,  speaking 
truths  right  and  left  at  a gallop,  through 
thick  and  thin ; sauve  qui  pent,  he  goes 
always  straight  on."f  The  preacher  thus 
could  often  use  the  words  of  Xieias  in  his 
despatch  to  the  Athenian  people ; roih-»» 
/yw  ftip  &p  VfUP  mpa  ArarrcXXriv, 

6u  fuvTot  xpi}<Ti}i^ipd  yc,  though,  on  the 
whole,  he  too  might  add,  atn^aKimtpor 
ffytjtrifATiv  TO  dX^dcr  However,  per- 

haps, even  in  consequence  of  the  power  of 
faith,  from  which  not  even  the  wicked  could 
emancipate  themselves,  there  were,  in  the 
middle  ages,  attached  to  this  office,  dangers 
of  a different  kind,  which  required  no  little 
courage  in  the  holy  to  encounter. 

Touron,  the  historian  of  the  Dominican 
order,  begins  his  account  of  the  life  of 
Savonarola  by  citing  the  evangelic  text, 
“ Beati  qui  persecutionem  patitintur  prop- 
ter justitiam.”§  In  fact,  the  preaching  of 
repentance  was  a fruitful  source  of  this 
beatitude ; and  hence,  in  later  times,  those 
who  followed  blessed  Ignatius  of  Loyola, 
bearing  that  new  succour  to  the  militant 
church  by  first  endeavouring  to  excite  de- 
votion among  Catholics  themselves,  by 
causing  the  observance  of  more  exterior 
respect  in  regard  to  the  divine  worship,  by 
requiring  more  catcchistical  instructions, 
by  advising  that  the  sacraments  should  be 
more  frequented,  by  training  youth  more 
devoutly,  by  serving  God  only  for  his 
greater  glory,  without  regard  to  temporal 
interests,  and  by  their  spiritual  exercises 
conducing  to  the  greater  sanctity  of  all, 
had  great  need  of  being  prepared  in  pa- 

•  Ep-  105,  t Lett  613,  { Thncyd.  vii, 

^ Hist  des  Horn.  lUatt.  iii,  23, 


tience  to  suffer  persecution  for  the  sake  of 
justice. 

When  St.  Francis  received  his  friars  at 
Rivo-Torto,  returning  to  him  after  preaching 
in  various  countries,  we  read  tliat  they  re- 
lated whatever  had  occurred  to  them,  and, 
with  chief  pleasure,  the  different  insults 
and  injuries  they  bad  received.  When 
Savonarola  was  to  preach  in  the  cathedral 
of  Florence,  he  found  the  pulpit  purposely 
defiled.  The  profligate,  who  detested  his 
elocjuence,  endeavoured  to  desecrate  the 
whole  church.  They  poisoned  the  feet  of 
the  crucifix,  which  the  people  used  to  kiss; 
and  they  attempted  to  assassinate  him  in 
the  act  of  preaching  penance.  “One  is 
tempted  to  ask,”  says  Touron,  “ whether 
the  men  who  acted  thus  were  Christians, 
or  Mahometans,  Florentines  or  Iroquois.” 
But,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church, 
the  same  cause  had  existed,  attended  with 
similar  effects.  When  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom exerted  his  zeal  against  the  vices  of 
the  stage  and  circus,  and  withdrew  the 
people  from  them,  occasion  was  taken  by 
his  enemies,  among  whom  were  even 
bishops,  to  suggest  to  the  empress  that  his 
denunciations  against  the  sins  of  the  great 
were  levelled  chiefly  against  her.  Then, 
with  her  sanction,  a false  council  was  held, 
headed  by  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, and  a sentence  of  deposition  and 
banishment  passed  against  him. 

St.  Barbatus,  bishop  of  Benevento  in 
the  seventh  age,  while  curate  of  St.  Basil's 
in  Morcona  near  that  city,  suffered  perse- 
cution for  endeavouring  to  reform  the 
manners  of  his  parishioners,  who,  as  they 
desired  only  to  slumber  on  in  their  sins, 
could  not  bear  his  remonstrances  to  awaken 
them  to  repentance,  or  his  efforts  to  estab- 
lish order  and  discipline  amongst  them. 
They  treated  him  as  a disturber  of  their 
peace,  and  persecuted  him  with  violence. 
Finding  their  malice  conquered  by  his 
patience  and  humility,  they  hod  recourse 
to  slander,  and  with  such  success  that  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  them. 

St.  Egwin,  descended  from  the  blood  of 
the  Mercian  kings,  and  raised  to  the  see 
of  Worcester  in  692,  was  another  early 
example.  The  generous  freedom  with 
which  he  reproved  vice,  displeased  certain 
hardened  sinners,  and  such  was  the  perse- 
cution he  suffered  in  consequence,  that  he 
retired  for  a time,  and  made  a pilgrimage 
to  Rome. 

All  through  the  middle  ages  there  were 
similar  instances  occurring  from  time  to 
time.  St.  Didier,  bishop  of  Vienne,  was 
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niartvred  in  consequence  of  the  otTence  he 
gave  by  liis  sermons  before  the  court  of 
King  Thierri.  Tlirce  assassins  were  or- 
dered to  lie  in  wait  for  liim  as  he  returned 
to  his  church  ; and  the  spot  on  wliich  they 
murdered  him  is  called  to  this  day,  St. 
Didier  dc  Chalaraine.  St.  Guudin,  bishop 
of  Soissons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
centuiT,  like  another  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
had  the  courage  to  condemn  the  grievous 
sins  of  many  of  his  diocesans.  Fatigticd 
with  his  apostolic  freedom,  they  conspired 
against  him,  waylaid  him,  and  threw  him 
into  a deep  well,  in  which  he  perished. 
Similarly  St.  Lambert,  bishop  of  Macs- 
tricht,  was  put  to  death  in  a cowardly 
manner  by  Dadon,  a grandee  of  the  court 
of  Pepin,  for  having  condemned  the  crimi- 
nal lives  of  two  brothers.  Gal  and  Iliold. 
The  lapse  of  ages  seemed  not  to  have 
diminished  the  danger;  for  St.  John  Fran- 
cis Ilegis  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  assas- 
sination for  his  zeal  in  converting  sinners. 

Soon  after  his  ordination.  St.  Philip 
Neri,  hy  exciting  in  the  confessional  mul- 
titudes of  sinners  to  compunction,  gave 
offence  to  evil  men,  who  could  not  bear  so 
great  a light ; and  certain  persons  were 
found  who  uttered  the  most  outrageous 
calumnies  against  him,  wijich  he  endured 
in  silence,  thanking  GikI  that  he  was 
accounted  worthy  to  suffer  reproach. 

While  St.  Norbort,  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, was  effecting  a reformation  of  man- 
ners in  that  extensive  diocese,  then  overrun  i 
with  thorns,  which  ho  accomplished  in.j 
three  years,  by  his  patience  and  unshaken  | 
courage,  he  was  several  times  in  danger  of  , 
assassination.  Some  persons  nfl'ei^ted  a [ 
sovereign  contcm])t  for  his  person,  and 
held  him  up  to  ridicule  as  a stranger  who  I 
did  not  know  the  manners  of  the  country.  I 
St.  Francis  de  Girolamo,  while  pursuing 
his  apostolic  labours  in  Naples,  found 
often  hi,s  intentions  misinterpreted,  his 
good  works  counteracted  by  malice,  and 
his  virtues  turned  into  ridicule. 

We  may  remark  that,  before  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Jesuits,  the  religious  orders 
had  often  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  where  the  latter  were 
afraid  to  correct  some  abuses  which  they 
deplored  without  daring  to  suppress  them. 
St.  Vincent  Ferrier,  after  ascribing  the 
growth  of  heresy  chiefly  to  a want  of  in- 
stniction  among  the  people,  writes  as 
follows  in  a letter  to  Jean  do  Puinoix, 
general  of  the  order  in  M03,  from  the 
mountains  of  Savoy  and  Dauphine  : “At 
Geneva,  after  the  fete  of  Coi-pus  Christi, 


the  people  celebrate  another  under  the 
name  of  Saint  Orient.  At  Lausanne  the 
same  abuse  prevails.  Some  curates  of  tlio 
countiy  tell  me  that  they  dare  not  combat 
this  euiierstition  publicly,  as  the  people 
would  refuse  their  alms,  or  even  attack 
their  lives  if  they  attempted  it.  God  gave 
me  the  grace  to  despise  these  vain  terrors, 
and  ITis  divine  word  has  already  eradicated 
this  impiety.”* 

Evangelic  intrepidity,  in  combating  the 
pa,ssions  and  vices  which  related  to  the 
political  order,  had  also  been  a source  of 
suffering  to  holy  men  from  earliest  times. 
Thus  St.  Aldric,  bishop  of  Mans,  during 
the  reigns  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire  and 
Charles-le-t'hauve,  drew  on  himself  a cruel 
persecution  by  denouncing  the  spirit  of 
revolt  which  then  prevailed.  Not  content 
with  banishing  him  from  his  church,  the 
more  violent  of  the  people  endeavoured  to 
destroy  his  reputation  by  the  blackest 
calumnies,  but  truth  prevailing,  ho  was 
brought  back  after  a year  of  exile.  How 
this  instance  recals  events  that  have  lately 
passed  l>efore  our  eyes  ! — events  to  which 
I cannot  novi-  refrain  from  alluding,  to  cite 
the  example  of  a prelate  who  honoured 
me  with  his  friendship,  in  whom,  as  in  a 
mirror  of  history,  one  Ix'hcld  the  courage 
and  the  holiness  of  the  ages  of  faith. 
I.ately,  in  the  chamber  of  the  peers  of 
France,  Count  Mole  spoke  of  the  re- 
appearance of  my  lord  de  Quelen,  the 
archbishop  of  Paris,  in  the  church  of  St 
Kwh,  when  he  preached  for  the  children 
whom  the  recent  pestilence  had  rendered 
orphans.  “ Rich  and  pw>r,”  said  the  count 
“all  classes  of  the  population  ran  thither 
to  catch  a glimpse  of  him.  O if  this  scene, 
of  which  so  many  persons  still  preserve  the 
memory,  had  passed  in  the  time  of  St. 
Vincent,  of  Paul,  or  of  St.  Charles,  we 
should  not  bo  able  to  find  colours  suffi- 
ciently deep  and  bright  to  peiqictuote  its 
remembrance.  Let  us  leave  to  the  past  all 
its  glory,  but  let  us  not  depreciate  the 
present  times.  Ftiturity,  depend  upon  it, 
will  render  them  justice,  and  will  not  for- 
get this  archbishop  of  Paris  breaking  his 
ban,  issuing  from  liis  retreat,  where  violence 
and  persecution  had  forced  him  to  conceal 
himself,  to  ask  charity  for  the  orphan 
children  of  his  persecutors.”  So  far  the 
noble  peer : but  a circumstance,  of  which 
he  was  perhaps  ignorant,  and  which  I 
remember  having  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  saintly  prelate,  added  a far  different 

■ Touren,  Hist,  des  Horn.  Illiut.  de  I’ord.  S.  D. 
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lustre  to  this  scene ; for  this  archbishop, 
coming  forth  to  tlie  succour  of  his  flock  on 
that  (lav,  must  have  had  angels  hovering 
over  him,  with  the  palm  which,  by  the 
divine  grace,  he  had  deserved  from  Him  to 
whom  he  had  internally  made  the  ofl'ering 
of  his  life;  for  by  letters  from  unknown 
persons,  without  number,  he  had  been  assured 
that  there  was  a conspiracy  to  assassinate 
him  in  the  very  pulpit;  so  that  he  went 
prepared  to  die  like  the  good  She|>hcrd  for 


bis  sheep ; and  as  he  mounted  those  long 
steps  before  the  church,  he  assured  me,  with 
a smile  of  holy  resignation,  that  there  were 
frowning  and  malignant  looks  fixed  upon 
him,  which  seemed  to  confirm  all  his  ex- 
pectations. It  is  of  such  men  that  the 
Church  says,  "Ecce  sacerdos  inagnns,  qui 
in  diebus  suis  placuit  Deo,  ct  inventus  cst 
Justus,  et  in  tempore  iracundim  factiis  cst 
reconciliatio  !'" 


CH.APTEK  VI. 


iXTENDING  now  our  re- 
gards from  the  sufTerings 
chiefly  of  one  class,  to  which 
was  committed  a particular 
administration,  let  us  ob- 
serve the  persecutions  to 
which  all  men  were  exposed 
in  ages  of  faith,  simply  in  consequence  of 
evincing  a more  strict  fidelity  to  the  divine 
law, 

“ Christianus,  alter  Christus,"  say  the  holy- 
fathers.  In  the  Christian,  by  the  cucharistic 
act,  Christ  is  to  abide,  as  it  were,  personally. 
Now  the  world  persecuted  Christ,  and,  as  in 
the  massacre  of  the  innocents,  declared  war 
against  Him  from  His  birth:  therefore,  in 
ages  of  faith,  every  Christian  knew  what 
he  was  personally  to  expect  from  it.  “ Christ, 
the  head  of  the  martyrs,”  says  St.  Augustin, 
" sufTered  first  for  us,  leaving  us  an  ex- 
ample that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 
Oinnis  gloria  cjus  filitc  Regis  ab  intus  ; for 
from  without  curses  and  persecutions,  and 
detractions,  are  promised.  '*  Each  faithful 
disciple  was  prepared  to  suffer  like  his 
Divine  Master,  "quasi  latronem,”-)-  and  as 
a deceiver  of  the  people  like  His  apostle, 
" quasi  male  operans;"§  and  to  say  with  him, 
" Laboro  usque  ad  vincula.”  Each  was 
ready  to  hear,  in  allusion  to  himself,  "Away 
with  this  man,  and  give  unto  us  Barabbas  ! 


* S.  August.  Lib.  i.  De  Serm.  Dom.  in  Monte, 
cap.  V.  t Luc.  xziii.  I 1 Joau. 

I Ad.  Tim.  ii.  2. 


for  in  all  ages  there  are  men  who  bale  God 
already  with  somew  hat  of  the  haired  of  the 
reprobate,  and  whose  gross,  unholy  infidelity 
amounts  to  the  forsaking  of  Jesus  and  the 
clinging  to  Barabbas  ;”■»  and,  in  fact,  each 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church  might  have 
often  used  the  verses  at  the  Passion  in  re- 
ference to  himself,  “Tradideruut  mo  in 
mantis  impiorum,  et  inter  itiiquos  projece- 
runt  me : congregati  sunt  adversum  me 
fortes : et  sicut  gigantes  stoterunt  contra 
me.”  "Through  all  the  pores  of  His  sacred 
body  issued  a sweat  of  blood,”  says  St. 
Augustin,  “because  in  His  body,  that  is, 
in  His  Church,  the  blood  of  martyrs  was  to 
flow."-j- 

The  solemn  sentences  in  which  the  holy 
men  of  those  times  conveyed  their  intimate 
convictions  of  the  necessity  of  such  suffering, 
are  familiar  to  most  Catholics;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  with  what  readiness 
persons  of  all  conditions  were  willing  to  trace 
a connexion  between  their  own  sufferings, 
or  those  of  contemporaries,  and  the  passion 
of  their  Divine  Prototype.  Even  within 
the  worldly  society,  where  doubtful  elements 
existed,  there  tiseii  to  be  an  attempt  to  claim 
an  identity,  which  in  some  instances  was  not 
discerned  without  ingenuity  or  greater  cha- 
rity. " Recollect,”  says  Queen  Eleonore, 
writing  to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  de- 
siring him  to  procure  the  deliverance  of 
King  Richard,  "whether  from  the  infancy 


• Veith.  Dr.  Cox,  tr. 
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of  the  rising  Church  there  was  ever  any  paci- 
fic, faithful,  innocent  king,  and  a stranger,  so 
craftily  taken  or  maliciously  detained.  Where 
I is  the  law  of  nations?  where  is  equity?  where 
the  reverence  for  strangers  evinced  even  by 
the  crucifiers  of  Christ,  when  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  potter's  field  for  the  burial  of 
strangers  the  price  of  the  sole  of  Christ  ?"* 
Thus  insensibly  persons  contracted  the 
style  and  mode  of  thinking  of  their  contem- 
poraries, even  when  they  were  making  a 
false  application  of  both.  But  let  us  lake 
an  instance  which  is  not  liable  to  such  an 
objection,  to  obsen’e  with  what  fervour  and 
simplicity  the  greatest  intelligences  cherish- 
ed this  desire  of  conformity  to  the  world’s 
Immortal  victim ! John  Picus  of  Miran- 
dola  writes  as  follows  to  John  Francis : 
“This  is  apostolic  dignity,  to  be  counted 
worthy  of  being  traduced  by  the  impious  on 
account  of  the  Gospel.  If  the  world  hated 
Him  by  whom  the  world  was  made,  why 
should  we  miserable  creatures,  who  deserve 
so  ill,  bear  with  impatience  the  injuries 
done  to  us  by  others?  If  men  praise  you 
when  living  well,  as  far  as  living  well 
indeed  you  resemble  Christ;  but  inasmuch 
as  men  give  you  praise,  you  are  un- 
like Him.  Optabilins  crucifigi  a mundo 
at  exalteris  a Deo,  quam  exaltaris  a mundo 
I nt  jiidicoris  a Deo : for  the  one  crucifies 
to  life,  the  other  exalts  to  glory;  the  one 
exalts  to  perdition,  the  other  Judges  to  hell. 
Happy  calumny,  happy  contumely,  which 
renders  ns  safe,  and  prevents  the  flower  of 
justice  from  being  withered  by  the  pesti- 
lential blast  of  rain-glory,  and  the  rewards 
of  eteniity  from  being  diminished  to  us  by 
the  vain  augmentation  of  popular  favour. 
Let  that  sweetest  voice  of  our  Lord  ever 
sound  in  your  ears : Sine  mortiios  sepelire 
mortnos  suos,  tu  me  sequero  : for  they  are 
dead  who  lire  not  to  God  ; and  in  the  space 
I of  temporary  death  laboriously  do  they  ac- 
quire for  themselves  eternal  death.  And  if 
you  inquire  from  men  whither  do  they  tend, 
or  whence  look  they  for  happiness,  they  will 
have  nothing  to  reply,  or  only  words  con- 
tradictory, like  the  ravings  of  the  insane ; 
for  neither  do  they  know  themselves  what 
they  do,  but,  like  those  who  swim  in  rivers, 
they  are  borne  along  with  the  flood  of  cus- 
tom as  if  with  the  force  of  a mighty  stream. 

I Therefore,  dearest  son,  stop  your  ears  against 
I them,  and  whatever  men  may  say  or  think 
I respecting  you,  make  no  account  of  it,  but 
I consider  only  the  certainty  of  death  and  the 
judgment  of  God,  who  will  render  to  every 

* Ap.  Pet.  Blea.  Epist.  esUii. 


man  according  to  his  works,  in  his  revelation 
from  heaven  with  the  angels  of  bis  virtue, 
in  flames  of  fire,  taking  vengeance  u]>on 
those  who  know  not  God,  and  who  obey  not 
the  gospel.  Fly  then  from  the  company  of 
such  men,  who  always  love  to  draw  others 
aside  from  the  narrow  path,  and  let  no  day 
pass  without  humble  and  ardent  prayer  to 
the  Saviour.  Despise  the  false,  shadowy, 
and  imaginary  joys  of  this  brief  world,  and 
desire  only  to  bo  received  into  that  country 
whose  king  is  God,  whose  law  is  love,  whose 
duration  is  for  ever.”* 

Lovely  and  amiable  is  the  race  of  men  ; 
and  yet,  that  in  the  order  of  nature,  since 
the  fall,  goodness  itself  must  be  a cause  of 
hatred,  is  a proposition  which,  however  the 
shallow  moralists  of  the  present  day  might 
be  disposed  to  contradict,  the  voice  of  all 
antiquity  proclaims.  "To  you  the  very 
name  of  virtue,"  says  Seneca,  " is  displeasing. 
You  deem  it  expedient  that  no  one  should 
appear  to  be  eminently  virtuous,  since  the 
virtue  of  others  would  be  like  a condemna- 
tion of  your  vices."-t-  1'*’®  P®®^  bears  a 
similar  testimony : 

“ Qnstenus,  hen  nefks  t 

Virtutem  incolumcm  odimus."? 

Cebes,  in  his  Tables,  remarks  how  men 
who  refuse  to  follow  truth  detest  and  revile 
those  who  persevere  in  ascending  to  the 
citadel.  “It  is  not  easy,”  says  Plato,  “for 
those  who  adopt  the  best  course,  to  be  well 
spoken  of  by  those  who  follow  the  con- 
trary.”§  "Innocentim  plus  periculi  quam 
honoris  est."  Plato,  in  almost  all  his  dia- 
logues, calls  attention  to  the  fact.  “Must 
not  the  lovers  of  wisdom,"  he  asks,  “bo 
necessarily  reproached  by  the  vulgar  ? As- 
suredly they  must.”||  Defining  a just  man, 
he  says,  y&p  ddlKwv,  Trjp 

fuytimip  aiiKtat.V  “Among  the  people  in 
general,  and  among  his  acquaintances,  he 
will  be  disliked,  simply  because  he  will  never 
consent  toany  injustice.”*®  The  firstChris- 
tian  apologists  called  to  witness  the  avowals 
of  the  old  philosophy,  that  truth  produced 
hatred,  to  account  for  the  enmity  with  which 
they  were  regarded.-jf  What  an  astonishing 
testimony  does  Socrates  bear  to  the  perpetu^ 
existence  of  the  disposition  which  prcxliices 
the  effecta  wo  are  here  to  contemplate,  where 
he  says,  in  that  memorable  passage  of  the 
Republic,  "that  if  a person  perfectly  just 

* Epist.  Lib.  i.  47.  f De  Vita  Beata. 
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should  come  into  the  world,  he  would  be  [ 
scourged,  tortured,  bound,  blinded,  and,  after  ; 
sufiering  every  species  of  torment,  crucified ; | 
and  that  it  should  be  thus  manifested  that  < 
it  was  not  a thing  desirable  to  bo  just,  but  ! 
to  seem  just!”*  After jihis,  however,  we 
may  sympathize  with  Antigone  exclaiming, 
at  her  death, 

Afw<rrr<«  ol  KOipaifUku, 

<Ha  itpits  ocoiv  dydpwv 
T^v  tv<r*^iap  <Tc/3iV<ura,f 

I more  philosophical  must  sound  the  words  of 
' Abner  to  the  high-priest  in  Alhalie, 

*'  Pensex  Tous  «tre  saint  ct  juste  iropun^ment  P’ 

I No,  for  where  there  is  no  convention  and 
I,  connivance,  **  throughout  the  world  is  virtue 
I : worried  down,  as  'iwcrc  a snahe,  for  mortal 
! foe.” 

! But  if  the  heathen  philosophers  could  [ 
j arrive  at  such  conclusions  from  the  limited  i 
obsen'alioiis  that  such  men  could  mako  in  a • 
benighted  world,  or  from  the  mere  specula- 
tions of  their  intelligence,  what  was  not  to 
, be  expected  after  the  sun  of  justice  had 
I risen  u|>on  the  earth,  confinuing  all  former 
I predictions  and  aggravating  the  sources  of 
hostility,  by  bringing  meu  into  contact  with 
' real  and  divine  virtues  ? when  sheep  were 
I to  be  sent,  not  alone  amongst  wolves,  hut 
!|  also  amongst  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  P 
I!  For  what  P In  (be  middle  age  all  men  are 
Christians.  But  as  St.  Augustin  demands, 

I ^'Nunquid  et  diabolus  Christiauus  erit  P 

I Therefore  he  does  not  cease  to  tempt  and  to 
instigate.'’!  What  is  the  Church  ? Hear 

il  the  answer  of  this  holy  doctor:  **  Vou  eiiior 
l{  a bam,  and  see  hardly  any  thing  but  straw 

I I and  chair.  An  inexperienced  man  would 
i think  that  there  was  no  wheat,  and  that  all 

was  straw  and  chaff.  Yot  there  the  com 
lies  amidst  it,  which  will  be  found  when  it  is 
i thrashed  and  winnowed.  So  in  the  Church. 

I Do  you  wish  to  find  the  wheat  ? Be  good, 
and  you  will  find  it.”J  You  see  then  in 
what  proportion,  even  in  ages  of  faith,  are 
always  the  instruments  for  persecuting  men 
simply  on  account  of  their  sanctity. 

“Who  can  enumerate,”  exclaims  St.  Au- 
gustin, “all  the  things  by  which  the  Body 
of  Christ  is  tortured,  which  lives  within  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  which  groans  as 
wheat  amidst  the  chaff?  Scarcely  are  they 
who  thus  groan  discernible ; they  are  as 

* De  Repub.  Lib.  it.  t Soph.  Ant  940.  ' 
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hidden  as  the  wheat  before  the  thrashing. 
One  would  suppose  it  all  chaff.”*  Now 
this  chaff  was  an  element  of  persecution 
employed  not  only  against  individual  mem- 
bers, but  always,  as  w'e  sliall  sec  presently, 
against  the  collective  body  of  the  Church, 
and  even  against  the  earthly  society  of  men 
as  constituted  by  divine  religion. 

Leonard  de  Chiu,  archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, declared,  from  what  he  witnessed, 
that  at  the  last  siege  of  Constantinople,  be- 
fore it  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  there  were 
actually  Christians  of  all  nations  in  the 
Turkish  aru\v  t they  were  Christians  who 
taught  the  infidels  bow  to  conquer  the  Chris- 
tians, who  discovered  to  them  whatever 
could  aid  them  in  their  enterprise,  f Won- 
der not  then  to  hear  rising,  day  and  night, 
from  the  Churches  of  the  middle  ages  such 
voices  as  refer  to  the  Paasion  of  Him  whom 
all  the  just  must  follow  : 

“ Eiipe  me,  Domine,  ah  homino  malo. 
A viro  iniquo  eripe  mo. 

“Viri  iinpii  dixerunt,  Opprimamus  virum 
juslum  injuste,  et  deglutiairus  cum  tani- 
quam  infemus  vivum : aufcramtis  ineino- 
riuni  illiusde  terra;  el  de  spoliis  cjus  sorieiii 
mitiaimis  inter  nos. 

“ I nsiirrexeninl  in  me  viri  iniqui  abstpie 
misericordia,  quesierunt  me  inlerficcrc.” 

Yes,  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  all  other 
times,  beheld  the  Divine  words  verified.  As 
under  the  law,  he  that  was  born  after  the 
flesh,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
Apostle,  persecuted  him  that  was  bom  after 
the  Spirit,  even  so  was  it  then.  The  carnal 
miud,  which  is  enmity  against  God,  for  it 
IS  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  he,  was  enmity  against  his  ser- 
vants, whether  kings,  pontiffs,  priests,  or 
laymen,  women  or  children,  who  sought  to 
observe  it.  The  world,  which  had  hated 
the  Just  One  before,  hated  them.  If  they 
had  been  of  the  world,  the  world  would  have 
loved  its  own  ; but  because  they  were  not 
of  the  world,  but  had  been  chosen  out  of 
the  world,  therefore,  the  world  hated,  and, 
as  the  Church  sings,  abhorred  them.  “ Hi 
sunt  quos  fatu^  mundus  abborruit.” 

“Truly,  brethren,”  says  St.  Augustin,  “ we 
see  by  daily  examples  that  division  is  made 
by  Christ.  It  pleases  a youth  to  serve  God ; 
it  di.splcases  his  father;  they  are  divided 
against  each  other.  The  one  promises  an 
earthly  heritage,  the  other  loves  a celestial 
one.  So  it  is  with  the  mother  and  daughter; 

• In.  Ps.  XIX. 
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1 1 and  soinciiines  in  one  house  are  found  a 
!|  heretic  and  a Catholic.  ’*  Thus  it  con- 
' tinned. 

I St.  Anselm,  when  a boy,  was  hated  by 
! his  father  for  wishing  to  become  a monk. 

What  persecutions  did  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin 
! endure  from  his  mother  Theodora  and  his  two 
brothers,  when  ho  first  received  the  habit  of 
; St.  Dominic's  older,  being  confined  by  them 
['  for  more  than  a year  in  a tower  of  the  castle 
of  Roeca-Sicca,  from  which  snflerings  ho  was 
only  delivered  at  the  instance  of  the  pope 
['  and  the  emperor.  When  St.  Stanislas 
Kostka  entered  the  society  of  Jestts,  his 
I father's  rage  was  kindled  to  such  a degree 
. that  he  even  threatened  he  would  ]>rocure 
I the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  out  of  Poland, 

I for  having  involved  his  family  in  what  he 
I blindly  termed  a disgrace.  St.  Aloysius 
I Gonaaga,  too,  when  he  disclosed  his  wHsh 
I to  devote  himself  to  God  in  the  society  of 
I Jesus,  had  much  to  suffer.  Uis  father  said 
i that  he  would  have  him  scourged  naked. 
" O that  it  would  please  God,"  replied  the 
holy  youth,  "to  grant  me  so  great  a favour 
j as  to  snffer  that  for  his  love!"  Even  with- 
I out  seeking  to  renounce  the  world  for  a 
cloister,  whoever  seeks  to  realize  in  the  crowd 
the  pious  wishes  he  has  formed  in  solitude 
sitting  alone  in  the  forest,  will  have  to  sitfl'er 
persecittions  for  producing  without  what  ho 
liad  conceived  within  ; for  doing  in  the  city 
what  he  had  resolved  on  in  the  woods.  "The 
1 will  in  man,"  says  Dante,  “ bears  goodly 
blossoms ; but  its  ruddy  promise  is,  by  the 
I'  dripping  of  perpetual  rain,  made  mere  abor- 
tion."-I-  That  rain  is  the  ridicule  nr  the 
reproaches  ready  to  fall  on  faith  and  inno- 
cence, when  speech  or  action  shows  them 
forth. 

" Oh,  what  a world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it  1" 

" Facti  sumus  opprobrium  vicinis  nostris ; 
subsannatio  et  illusio  his  qiii  in  civeuitn  nos- 
tro suut.’’J  It  is  still  the  same  with  all 
who  follow  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the 
life.  “ Ho  who  wishes  to  be  like  tlie  few,” 
as  Petrarch  says,  "becomes  odious  to  the 
many."§  “ How  strange  is  the  world  !" 
exclaims  the  due  de  S.  Simon,  speaking  of 
j the  duke  of  Burgundy  and  of  his  conversion. 
! "It  had  abhorred  him  in  his  first  state,  and 
> it  was  inclined  to  despise  him  in  his  second. 

’ The  prince  felt  the  wound  ; he  supported 
it.  He  attached  with  joy  this  sort  of  op- 

• In.  Pa.  xlir.  f Pat.  xivil. 
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probriutn  to  the  cross  of  his  Saviour,  in 
order  to  confound  himself  in  the  bitter  re- 
membrance of  his  past  |>ride.  What  most 
sensibly  affected  him  was  to  find  it  in  its  . 
heaviest  form  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  i 
family."  i 

James  II.  exiierienced  the  .same  hostility 
from  some  even  who  were  separated  to  God. 

" Behold  a good  simple  man,"  said  the 
archbishop  of  Ulicims,  on  .seeing  him  leaving 
the  chapel  at  Versailles;  “ho  has  left  three 
kingdoms  for  a mass." 

St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  was  despised 
for  her  sanctity  and  innocence  by  her  mother- 
in-law  and  the  other  relations  of  her  husband, 
who  endeavoured  to  moke  her  apjicai  coti-  ^ 
temptible  and  unworthy  of  her  station,  fhe  | 
woes  which  she  endured  within  the  Gothic  | 
walla  of  Warlbourg,  described  with  such 
aflecting  simplicity  by  the  conlcmporarv  ! 
writers,  and  brought  back  to  the  memory  of  i 
this  age  by  the  pen  of  young  Montaleinbert,  : 
are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  same  .source. 
Truly  all  holy  persons,  especially  they  who 
were  of  Ca'sar’s  household,*  have  Irom  the  j 
time  of  St.  Paul  suffered  persecutions  of  this 
kind;  and  the  Emjteror  Frederick  II.,  in  , 
ordering  his  courtiers  to  contrive  some  tetiip-  ' 
tation  that  might  overcotne  the  sanctity  of  ^ 
St.  Francis,  disclosed  with  sufficient  clear-  | 
ness  the  secret  of  much  of  the  hostility 
directed  against  them. 

Cowley’s  essay,  entitled  "The  Dangers  of 
an  honest  man  in  mttch  comitany,"  requires  i 
to  be  cotnplcted  by  a refvreitce  to  those 
dangers  which  peculiarly  affect  Catholics;  i 
for  comiilianco  with  the  commands  of  the  | 
Church  was  often  sufficient  of  itself,  as  at  ' 
the  present  day,  to  draw  upon  men  not 
alone  the  ridicule,  but  the  indignatiotr  of 
the  unholy.  St.  Kuclcy,  St.  Milhey,  and  | 
St.  Nizilon,  the  two  first  brothers,  and  all  of 
illustrious  families  of  I.ilhitania,  were  chain-  j 
berlains  to  Olgerd,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  ! 
and  father  of  the  famous  .Tagellon.  On 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  their  rcfu.sal  ' 
to  eat  meat  on  a day  of  abstinence  cost  | 
them  their  liberty  and  their  lives.  All  were 
first  tortured;  but  the  last,  a mere  youth,  ! 
suffered  atrocities  that  only  Satanic  cntelty  • 
could  devise.  They  were  rnaitvred  at  Wilua 
in  1342. 

A certain  hostess,  merely  from  observing 
that  St.  Dominic  and  his  companions  ab-  i 
stained  from  meat,  and  took  only  bread  and  ’ 
w ine  as  they  sat  at  table  with  other  n avellers  | 
in  her  inn,  burst  into  a rage  and  loaded  j 
him  with  insults  and  maledictions.  The 

• Epist.  ad  Philip.  I 
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obseirance  of  these  holy  practices,  by  re- 
minding the  impious  of  the  law  they  outraged, 
naturally  excited  that  indignation  which  will 
often  6nd  vent  in  words  like  those  of  the 
demons  to  our  Lord,  “ What  is  there  in 
common  between  thee  and  us?  Art  thoti 
come  to  torment  us  before  the  time?" 
Merely  the  look  and  air  of  poverty  and 
morliKcation,  which  belonged  to  St.  Gregory 
of  Naziamten,  caused  him  to  be  ill  received 
when  he  first  went  to  Constantinople.  Great 
were  the  insults  he  had  to  endure  in  conse- 
quence, not  only  from  the  Arians,  but  even 
from  the  Catholics  of  high  condition  of  that 
polite  and  proud  city. 

St.  Jerome  describes  such  persons.  " These 
are  they  who  say  continually.  All  is  pure 
for  the  pure.  My  conscience  suffices  to 
me.  Why  should  I abstain  from  these 
meats  which  God  has  created  for  the  use  of 
man?  And  when,  in  their  profane  fdtes 
and  criminal  rejoicings,  they  are  gorged 
with  wine,  adding  sacrilege  to  excess,  they 
propose  to  participate  in  tlie  blond  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  if  their  eyes  meet  with  anyone 
]>ale  and  mortified,  they  treat  such  a person 
as  wretched  and  a Manichtean.  And  certes 
they  have  a show  of  reason:  since  fur  those 
who  live  in  similar  excesses,  fasting  atid 
mortifications  are  a real  heresy.’’*  Sitbsti- 
lute  the  word  bigotry  for  Manichtean,  and 
you  have  the  modern  complaints.  Thousands 
of  men,  in  short,  feel  towards  persons  of 
celebrated  holiness,  and  would  act,  if  they 
had  an  occasion  like  the  clown  who  went 
to  rote  against  Aristides,  and  who,  when 
asked,  whether  he  knew  Aristides  personally, 
replied  that  truly  he  did  not,  but  that  he 
was  tired  of  hearing  him  styled  the  just ; 

adds  Plutarch  evcyporjrc  t6  ovofia 

offTpoKi^,  Kal  arrfdotKvv. 

But  there  were  even  more  deadly  wheels 
in  movement  to  explain  the  result  observed 
by  the  father  of  history,  docaf^  r6  ddoeov 
iroXt'fuovv’rm.-t  “ Herod  feared  John,"  says 
the  evangelist,  “knowing  him  to  be  a just 
man  and  holy.”^  "V'ice  is  not  so  much 
dreaded  in  men,  becaitse  it  makes  them 
slaves,  as  virtue  is  feared  because  it  makes 
them  masters.”!  It  is  feared  also,  because 
it  seems  to  menace  the  acquisitions  of  the 
unjust.  When  Fenelonwas  made  archbishop 
of  Cambrai,  he  surrendered  his  only  abbey 
of  St.  Vallery.  The  archbishop  of  Rheims 
took  alarm.  “ It  is  reported,"  he  said  to 
him,  "that  you  are  about  resigning  your 

* Epist.  ad  Euslocb.  Virg. 
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benefice;  what  folly  1"  “ Whether  it  be  so 

or  not,  the  thing  is  done,"  replied  Fenelon. 
"You  ruin  us  all,"  rejoined  the  other: 
“what  would  you  have  the  king  think  of  my 
lord  of  Rheims,  who  is  still  asking  for 
more?"  “I  do  not  condemn  any  one," 
said  Fenelon.  “That  is  to  say,"  replied  the 
other,  “ every  one  should  follow  his  con- 
science: well,  my  conscience  orders  me  to 
keep  my  abbeys."* 

We  need  not  ask  what  side  such  men 
would  take  between  a Gregory  VII.  and  an 
emperor,  between  a St.  Thomas  and  a Henry 
II.,  between  a Droste  Vischering  and  a 
Frederic  of  Prussia.  “IVhatis  hisoffence?" 
asks  St.  Bernard,  speaking  of  Coimt  Theo- 
bald; “ if  it  be  a sin  that  he  loved  justice, 
and  hated  iniquity,  he  cannot  be  excu.«ed." 
“ The  evil  persecute  the  good,"  as  St.  Augus- 
tin says,  “ because  the  good  will  not  consent 
to  their  evil.  Some  one  does  ill.  The 
bishop  lakes  no  notice  ? he  is  a good  bishop. 
The  bishop  remonstrates?  ho  is  an  evil 
bishop.  Whoever  reprehends  evil  is  an 
enemy  to  those  who  say.  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  lo-inorrow  wo  die.”-)- 

But  let  us  mark  the  effects  under  a grosser 
font!  in  ordinary  life.  St.  Honore,  the  son 
of  a cattle-dealer  ol  Buzanyais,  near  Bourges, 
at  the  end  of  the  ihirleenlh  century,  suc- 
ceeded to  that  trade  on  his  father's  death, 
and  bec.ame  a model  of  virtuous  young  men. 
Returning  from  Poitou,  and  perceiving  that 
his  servants  had  mixed  with  bis  drove  a 
stolen  cow,  he  reproved  them  and  insisted 
on  their  restoring  it  to  its  owner.  Incensed 
at  his  words,  they  resolved  to  make  away 
with  him,  and  to  sell  the  drove  fur  their  own 
profit.  On  reaching  a solitary  spot,  half  a 
league  from  Thenezai,  near  Parthenai,  in 
Poitoii,  they  seized  him,  cut  off  his  head, 
and  threw  the  body  near  a fountain,  where, 
by  God's  fiat,  miracles  proclaimed  the  glory 
of  his  crown.  At  Thenezai,  the  body  was 
solemnly  enshrined,  the  church  dedicated  to 
him;  Buzan^ais  took  him  for  its  patron,  and 
in  14-14  he  was  by  the  pope  beatified. 

Wulfade  and  Rufin,  the  brothers  of  St. 
Wercbetgo,  on  account  of  their  frequently 
resorting  to  the  ceil  of  St.  Chad,  near  Lich- 
field, by  whom  they  were  instructed  in  the 
faith  and  ba]>tized,  became  hateful  to  Wer- 
bode,  a powerful  wicked  knight,  who  con- 
sidered tliat  they  were  obstacles  to  the 
attainment  of  his  wish,  in  regard  to  his 
marriage  with  their  saintly  sister  who  had 
consecrated  herself  to  God ; and,  in  conse- 

* Beaumellc,  M4m.  de  Mad.  de  Maintenou. 

t In.  Ps.  exxTui. 
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quence  of  this  suspicioD,  and  with  the 
consent  of  her  father,  king  of  Mercia,  he 
contrived  their  murder. 

The  blessed  Thomas,  prior  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  V^ictor,  having  induced  Stephen  bishop 
of  Paris,  in  1133,  to  reform  certain  com- 
munities, was  assassinated  in  his  company 
at  Goumai-sur-Mame,  by  the  nephews  of 
Thibaiid  Noihicr,  archdeacon  of  Paris,  who 
was  jealous  of  his  influence  over  the  bishop. 
The  holy  man,  after  forgiving  his  murderers, 
and  protesting  that  he  died  for  justice,  ex- 
pired in  the  bishop  s anna. 

St.  Godegrand,  bishop  of  Secz,  on  his 
j return  from  Rome,  was  murdered  on  the 
I road  between  Almen&ches  and  Suez,  by  or- 
der of  Cbrodobcrt,  to  whom  he  bad  conlided 
the  diocese  in  his  absence,  and  who  feared 
to  be  called  to  an  account  by  him  for  his 
crimes. 

I How  many  just  men  in  the  middle  ages 
I were  persecut<^  for  a similar  reason,  like 
I St.  Malo,  on  the  death  of  Haeloch,  count 
of  Aleih,  his  protector,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  Britanny ! So  true  arc  the 
words  of  the  Pythagorean  poet, 

alrl  d’  dprraT<Ti  ir6vot.* 

j 

i Nor  did  retirement  and  silence  remove 
j the  cause  of  persecution.  In  retirement,  the 
faithful  were  still  regarded  as  adversaries 
under  a hostile  banner,  and  their  silence  was 
reproach  and  clamour.  **Nuuquam  iiuitilis 
est  opera  civis  boni,'"  said  the  plnlosopher ; 
^'aiiditu  onim,  visu,  vultu,  nutu,  obstinatione 
tacita,  iucessuque  ipso  prodcst.  Virtus,  sive 
cogitur  vela  contrahere,  sive  otiosa  iniitaque 
cat,  in  quoctmquo  habitu  est,  prodest.  Quid  ? 
tu  parum  utile  putas  cxcmplum  bene  quies- 
eentis  It  is  silent,  retired,  unobtrusive  ? 
But  for  that  very  reason,  it  must  cx]>cct  to 
j be  detested.  Why  so  ? St.  Augustin  fur- 
nishes an  answer,  when  he  describes  the 
luxury  of  the  Romans,  and  its  consequences. 

*^Vast  and  magnificent  houses,”  he  says, 
*'arc  constructed;  banquets  are  held;  die 
noctuque  ludatur,  bibatur,  vomatur,  difflua- 
tur.  They  devote  themselves  to  dances, 
dramas,  and  every  kind  of  cruel  and  shame- 
ful pleasure.  He  is  a public  enemy  to  whom 
{ this  felicity  is  displeasing:  whoever  should 
{ attempt  to  change  it  or  take  it  away,  will, 
by  the  liberal  multitude,  be  removed  from 
■ their  hearing,  will  be  hurled  from  his  seat, 

• will  bo  cast  out  from  among  the  living. 

1 **  Scandals  abound,”  says  St.  Augustin, 

but  no  one  perceives  litem,  unless  he  who 

[ • Pindar.  t Civ.  Dei,  11.  30. 


follows  the  way  of  God.”*  “Those  whom  \ 
God  suiTcrs  to  walk  according  to  the  aflfections 
of  their  heart,  who  defend,  some  the  circus, 
others  the  amphitheatre,  others  the  theatres, 
and  so  on,  are  necessarily  alienated  from 
those  who  walk  according  to  his  precepts  ;”f 
“and  it  is  of  no  avail,”  as  he  adds,  “to  find 
a city  in  which  there  is  no  pagan,  because 
those  Christians  who  live  ill,  are  sure  equally 
to  insult  those  who  live  well ; not,  indeed, 
because  they  are  Christians,  but  because 
their  manners  are  conformable  to  their 
faith. "J 

Hence  it  was  that  St.  Elizabeth  was  so 
persecuted  by  Agnes,  the  young  landgrave’s 
sister,  and  her  mother.  Her  crime  was 
despising  the  pomps  of  the  world,  which 
they  loved;  it  was  her  preference  of  Jesus 
Christ,  ill  the  persons  of  his  poor,  to  the 
charms  of  polite  society.  For  the  same 
reason,  St.  Stanislas  Kosika  siifl'ered  per- 
secution from  his  brother  Paul,  and  his 
tutor  Bilinski ; for  the  lormer,  regarding 
the  saintly  manners  of  the  youth  as  a cen- 
sure of  his  own,  treated  him  continually  with 
insults,  and  often  struck  and  beat  him ; and 
the  latter,  being  in  his  interest,  pretended 
formally  to  condemn  St.  Stanislas  for  neg- 
lecting what  he  owed  to  his  rank  in  the 
world.  It  was  against  such  victims  that  the 
slanderous  tongue  was  often  directed,  from 
which  persecution  not  even  the  innocence  of 
St.  Rosa  of  Lima,  or  the  purity  of  the 
Empress  St.  Cunegonde,  could  escape.  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  spirit  of  moderation, 
and  a certain  wisdom  of  conduct,  leave  men 
in  obscurity ; and  the  ancient  philosophers 
indulge  in  many  curious^  obsen'aiions  re- 
sj>eciing  the  grounds  of  secret  dislike  with 
which  the  just  will  bo  regarded  by  those 
around  them. 

“You  complain,”  says  Epictetus,  “that 
you  are  not  invited  to  entertainments  like 
others;  but  you  should  remember  that  as 
you  do  not  perform  the  same  things,  you 
cannot  be  thought  wortliy  of  the  same 
recompense : for  bow  can  it  be  doing  the 
same  to  go  to  the  door  of  some  one,  and  not 
to  go  to  it?  to  omit  some  thing  and  not  to 
omit  it,  to  praise  and  not  to  praise?  There- 
fore you  will  be  unjust  and  insatiable,  if, 
not  paying  the  price  for  which  these  things 
are  sold,  you  should  wish  nevertheless  to 
receive  them.  For  how  much  is  the  lettuce 
.sold  ? Perhaps  for  an  obol.  Whoever  then 
gives  the  obol,  should  take  the  lettuce  ; but 
you  must  not  have  it,  who  refuse  to  pay  the 

* In  Pa.  Izxi.  In  Ps.  Lzzz. 
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money ; nor  yet  ore  yon  to  suppose  that 
you  have  less  than  he  who  receives  it ; for 
as  he  has  his  lettuce,  so  have  you  your  obol. 
In  like  manner  you  are  not  invited  to  any 
one's  house.  But  you  do  not  give  to  him 
who  invites,  the  price  for  which  he  sells  his 
supper.  He  sells  it  for  praise;  he  sells  it 
for  obsequious  service.  Give  then  the  price ; 
but  if  you  do  not  choose  to  pay  for  it,  and 
yet  crave  after  the  eiitertaininent,  you  are 
insatiable  and  absurd.  Have  you  then 
nothing  instead  of  the  supper?  "Truly  you 
have  your  equivalent.  You  have  your  not 
praising  the  man  whom  you  inwardly'de- 
spisc."  We  may  remark  here,  that  the 
simple  holy  manners,  resulting  from  a Catho- 
lic education  and  the  domestic  traditions  of 
a noble  and  religious  family,  expose  men  to 
a sentence  of  exile  from  the  houses  of  all 
those  persons  who  have  nut  possessed  the 
same  advantages. 

“J'cus  dans  ma  blonde  enfance,  hflas!  trop 
^phlmSre, 

Trois  maltrcB, — un  jardin,  un  vieuz  prjtre  et 
ma  mere.” 

Then  whatever  be  your  age  or  genius, 
back  to  your  Gothic  manor,  surrounded  with 
tall  trees,  where  in  the  autumn  you  can 
indulge  your  melancholy,  treading  on  the 
old  leaves,  and  hearkening  to  the  plaintive 
sound  of  the  wind,  through  those  that  arc 
about  to  fall.  But  if  you  approach  our  pre- 
cincts, expect  not  our  society. 

Your  mere  preference  of  assisting  at 
i Benediction,  to  sitting  at  our  table,  dis- 
qualifies you  for  the  circle  in  which  we  move. 
Your  maxim,  if  you  would  join  it,  must  bo 
that  of  the  old  Roman,  only  with  decent 
reserve. 

” Ad  cceaam  si  me  diversa  vocarct  in  astra 
Hiuc  invitator  Cesaris,  inde  Jovis ; 

I Astra  licet  propius,  pallatia  longius  essenf, 

I Responsa  ad  superos  hate  referenda  darem  : 

{ Querite,  qui  malit  fieri  conviva  Tonantis; 

I Me  metis  in  terris  Jupiter,  ecce,  tenet.”* 

j However  you  may  wi.sh  to  conciliate  our 
esteem,  you  will  never  succeed.  There  will 
bo  always  some  cause  of  offence  that  one 
can  avow,  and  hear  an  approving  voice.  If 
Ramus  could  be  persecuted  under  Henry 
III.  of  France,  for  pronouncing  Q as  in 
qnanquam,  and  not  as  kankam,  what  will 
be  thought  of  your  signs  of  the  cross,  and 
benedictes,  and  abstinence,  and  other  eccle- 
siastic rites,  which  you  practise,  as  St. 
Augustin  says,  "in  order  to  be  consistent." 

The  due  de  Saint  Simon,  speaking  of  the 
offence  taken  at  the  piety  of  the  due  de 


Bourgogne,  which,  ho  says,  incensed  even 
the  king,  mentions  one  trait  amongst  a 
thousand,  as  having  put  the  king  quite  off 
his  guard,  and  revolted  the  court,  which 
only  consisted  in  the  young  prince  de.siring 
to  evince  this  consistency  in  regard  to  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany  ; for  the  court  being 
at  Marly,  he  declined  appearing  at  the 
ball,  alleging  that  it  was  a triple  festival ; 
and  that  without  presuming  to  blame  others, 
he  preferred  remaining  the  whole  evening 
in  his  chamber,  rather  than  take  part  in 
such  an  amusement  on  so  holy  a day.  The 
kiug  was  piqued,  indignant;  be  said  that 
such  conduct  was  a condemnation  of  him- 
self. The  courtiers  rcprc.scntcd  it  as  wanting 
in  the  respect  due  from  a subject : the 
historian  himself  condemned  it  as  extra- 
vagant. Yet  assuredly  the  Church  viewed 
it  not  in  such  a light.  St.  Augustin  even 
desired  that  in  common  .society  the  days  of 
the  week  .should  be  named  ferise  according 
to  their  number,  following  the  ecclesiastical 
mode,  as  more  suitable  to  Christian  lips 
than  that  derived  from  pagan  usage.  In 
the  middle  ages,  a thousand  customs  were 
popular,  which  served  to  distinguish  Catho- 
lic families  from  those  of  Jews,  Moors, 
and  heretics,  which,  if  observed  in  these 
latter  days,  would  render  any  man  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  this  new  kind  of  anomalous 
nobility,  which  could  not  survive  the  loss  of 
its  titles,  being  not  founded  in  a name.  If 
you  adhere  to  these  usages,  and  it  is  hard  to 
give  them  up  while  retaining  any  trait  from 
Catholic  times  of  historical  grandeur  in  the 
raemoiy,  you  will  be  avoided,  and  marked 
as  one  with  whom  there  can  be  no  strict 
fellowship  : you  will  be  able  to  apply  to 
yourself  the  words,  " Considerabam  et  vide- 
bam,  et  non  erat  qui  cognosccretme."  Y ou 
will  be  left  alone,  like  Dante,  deprived  of  all 
intercourse  with  any  but  with  young  persons, 
or  the  poor,  exposed  perhaps  within  view  of 
others,  even  in  the  streets,  if  you  pass  near 
the  rich  saunterers,  to  the  finger  and  the  look 
of  scorn. 

Nor  be  amazed  at  this;  for  men  who  had 
the  least  resemblance  to  the  type  you  follow, 
have  always  experienced  the  same  treatment 
from  a society  of  analogous  dispositions. 
Martial,  therefore,  addresses  Fabian  in  the 
lines, 

" Vir  bonus  ct  pauper,  liuguaque  et  pectorc  verus. 
Quid  tibi  vis,  urbem  qui,  Fabiane,  petis  T 
Unde  miser  vives  ? homo  fidus,  certus  amicus : 
Hoc  nihil  est." 


■ Martial. 


Observe  how  the  Roman  philosopher 
was  abandoned  by  his  friend  Marcellinus. 
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j "Riiroadnos  Tenit,"  he  says,  "nulla  alia 
cx  causa,  quom  quia  audire  verum  timet ; 
a quo  periculo  jam  abcst.”  There  can  be 
little  pleasure  to  either  party  from  an  in- 
tercourse between  men,  when  like  Charles 
II.,  one  of  them  being  admonished  respect- 
ing his  vicious  life,  deems  it  enough  to 
reply,  that  the  other  who  advises  him  is  in 
the  wrong,  and  has  an  understanding  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  men  who  have  expe- 
rience in  the  world. 

In  truth  it  must  needs  bo  so.  Men  of 
views  BO  opposite,  and  manners  so  dissimi- 
lar, cannot  but  cause  each  other  mutual 
[ embarrassment.  “ Nous  nous  ennuieiions 
■ les  uns  les  autres,"  said  a French  minister, 
on  leaving  the  court. 

I In  the  Thcaitetus,  Plato  remarks,  " tliat 
even  if  there  were  no  other  cause  of  offence, 
j true  philosophers  would  be  disliked  in  con- 
I sequence  of  their  attaching  little  import- 
ance to  the  fact  of  other  men  pos.sessing 
immense  estates,  and  being  able  to  reckon 
a long  succession  of  rich  ancestors.  Hcing 
I accustomed  tit  ri  tray  atl  PKiirtm,  and,  tliere- 
fore,  to  look  with  indifference  on  such  dis- 
tinctions, they  are  disdained  by  the  vulgar 
as  ignorant  of  tha  first  and  most  common 
things  of  life,  and  considered  as  presump- 
tuous and  insolent;”  a fate  which  must  bo 
shared  by  those  who  have  drunk  of  that 
Catholic  philosophy  which  makes  all  men 
feel  on  an  equality,  as  far  as  regards  the 
diflercnces  of  fortune,  and  which  exempts 
them  from  the  desire  of  paying  court  to  any 
one,  however  rich  or  powerful ; for  in  con- 
! quenee  of  evincing  that  indifference,  they 
will  bo  secretly  disliked  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  be  courted.  The  Pythagorean 
poet's  6S6t  Aiot  is  set  down  as  the  way  of 
the  weak  or  superannuated.  Thus,  allud- 
ing to  the  last  years  of  the  great  Conde, 
which  wore  spent  in  retirement  and 
piety,  Voltaire  says,  "II  ne  fut  que  son 
ombre,  ct  que  memo  il  ne  restn  rien 
de  lui.”  If  we  repair  to  the  scenes  of 
ordinary  life,  we  find  the  same  conse- 
quences attending  religion.  How  should 
the  devout  woman  and  the  woman  of  the 
I world  find  it  othenvise?  The  one,  how- 
I ever  exalted  in  station,  desires  in  her 
! house  the  holy  calm  of  past  times.  She 
I has  been  taught,  as  a French  writer  who 
contrasts  them  says,*  not  to  waste  her 
youth  in  those  thousand  trifles  and  sense- 
less passions,  which  are  a source  to  others 
of  eternal  regret.  She  has  been  taught, 

I that  it  is  her  duty  to  remain  faithful  to 


God,  faithful  to  the  Church,  separated 
from  heretics.  She  is  married ; she  be- 
comes a motlier,  and  is  a tender  and 
serious  one.  If  women  of  the  world  1 
say  of  her.  She  is  stupid  and  eccentric ; 
her  servants  and  the  poor  say.  She  is 
an  angel.  There  is  no  idleness  in  her 
house,  no  contemptible  futility  ; the  whole 
day  is  employed.  There  are  no  vani- 
ties in  her  house,  no  secret  notes,  no 
adulterous  papers.  She  receives  few  letters, 
for  she  has  nothing  to  learn  from  without, 
or  when  she  receives  any,  they  are  letters  [ 
written  on  coarse  paper,  and  scarcely  I 
legible,  coming  from  poor  suffering  hu-  ' 
manity.  Her  amusements  are  not  those  ; 
of  paltry  ambition,  and  the  ruinous  display  j 
of  frail  prosperity.  She  has,  however,  tlie  ! 
finest  fetes  in  the  world.  She  celebrates  j 
in  all  their  seriousness,  the  festivals  of  the  I 
Church  throughout  the  year,  the  patrons 
of  her  children  and  of  her  aged  kindred. 
She  has  for  herself  all  the  joys  of  the  holy  ; 
calendar,  the  festivities  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Her  visits  are  to  the  poor,  to  the  cottages,  | 
or  to  the  roofs  beneath  which  one  bums  in  j 
summer  and  shivers  in  winter;  there 
arc  her  dramas.  She  is  seldom  seen  in 
the  public  drives,  softly  extended  in 
her  carriage,  as  if  she  lay  on  a bed  of 
parade  ; but  to  the  church  and  to  the  hos- 
pital ; she  is  familiar  witli  the  streets : 
"Lead  mo  to  the  street  near  the  cathe- 
dral, for  from  that  point  I shall  know 
my  way  home  to  my  father’s  house,”  says 
the  maiden  Leocadia,  in  the  tale  of  Cer- 
vantes, entitled  the  Force  of  Blood,  to  the 
wretch  who  had  captured  her.  In  a word, 
if  they  meet  one  anoUicr,  the  woman  of  the 
world,  who  retains  any  memory  of  truth, 
feels  ashamed,  discouraged,  and  for  that 
reason,  at  least,  secretly  exasperated. 

One  could  account  for  the  repugnance 
by  even  referring  to  the  observation  of 
the  old  philosophy.  Alcibiades  used  to  fly 
from  Socrates,  fearing  the  secret  charm 
of  his  wise  discourse,  and  that  self-re- 
proach which  he  always  felt  when  sitting 
near  him,  knowing  that  he  could  never 
answer  him,  or  justify  himself,  for  not 
doing  what  he  called  on  him  to  do.  {imita 
yip.  he  says,  f/iovr^  ayriX^tv  pey  w ivva- 
ptvtp  itt  ov  iti  iroMir  d aim  ttXrvft'  ivtiiay 
df  mrtXfiot,  rfmjptvtp  r^v  Ttpijt  rijt  vrro  ray 
iroXKay.  Bpantrtvv  oiy  avriy,  sat  <f}tvytt'  «u 
oray  tSu,  aitrxvyopai  ri  aypoXoytjptva.  sai  iroX- 
Xdjciv  piv  ijifois  &y  tdoipt  avriy  prf  ovra  iy 
av$p«y7roit.* 


Jonin. 
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Here  ia  a frank  confession.  After  hearing 
it,  who  will  wonder  that  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  in  manners  as  well  as  in  faith 
Catliolic,  should,  at  times,  at  least,  experi- 
ence the  fate  which  the  philosopher  ascribes 
to  true  philosophy : "A  plerisque  neglecta, 
a multis  etiam  vituperetur  ?”»  Hiitit  may 
be  urged,  perhaps,  that  this  neglect  should 
not  be  noticed  among  tho  persecutions  of 
the  just.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  elect  of  God  can  feel  as  a privation 
the  being  rejected  from  the  society  of  those 
who  follow  tho  world's  banner ; or  that, 
like  the  sophist  of  Geneva,  they  unite  tlie 
obscurity  of  retreat  with  the  desire  of  being 
universally  known  : but  still,  os  indicating 
the  malevolence  of  others,  they  cannot, 
being  after  all  men,  and  more  than  others 
quali&ed  for  all  ofliees  of  love,  become 
insensible  to  its  systematic  manifestation. 
Speaking  of  Nicole's  treatise  on  the  means 
of  preserving  peace  with  men,  Madame  de 
Sevigue  observes  that  “ Uio  indifference 
which  he  requires  for  the  esteem  or  cen- 
sure of  the  world,  implies  a perfection 
above  humanity ; that  she  is  less  capable 
of  comprehending  it  than  any  one,  though 
she  derives  pleasure  from  listening  to  him, 
and  that,  by  dint  of  ascertaining  the  justice 
of  an  argument,  she  may  possibly  be  led 
to  make  use  of  it  on  certain  occasions.” 
Religion,  indeed,  was  known  to  approve  of 
such  timid  language  ; and  we  may  remark 
too,  that  for  every  transient  discouragement 
that  flesli  is  heir  to,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  words  of  sympathy.  To  how  many 
hearts  do  her  words  penetrate,  when  at 
sext  she  sings  that  affecting  confession  of 
David,  so  expressive  of  the  profound  sad- 
ness arising  often  from  an  accumulation  of 
these  lesser  wounds  and  of  its  remedy ; 
"Nisi  quod  lex  tua  meditntio  mca  est; 
tunc  forte  periissem  in  humilitate  mea!” 
"Must  not  the  lovers  of  wisdom,"  asks 
Socrates,  "desire  to  please  those  witli  whom 
they  live  ?”  “ Assuredly,  therefore,"  he 

adds,  " as  these  latter  necessarily  hate 
those  who  love  wisdom,  how  will  it  be 
possible  to  preserve  the  philosophic  na- 
ture ?"  To  him  the  difficulty  seemed  to 
admit  of  no  solution,  as  he  Imew  not  the 
secret  of  the  divine  wisdom,  which  con- 
sisted in  receiving  neglect  and  all  mortifi- 
cations as  part  of  the  burden  of  the  cross ; 
but  even  for  tliose  possessed  of  that  secret, 
the  need  and  practice  of  it  implied  a trial 
of  patience  amounting  to  persecution,  how- 
ever they  might  be  magnanimous  in  sub- 


mitting to  vituperation  and  calumny,  from  j 
which  tho  man  after  God’s  own  heart  j 
prayed  that  he  might  bo  saved.  Therefore, 
after  citing  the  divine  words,  “ Bcati  eritis 
cum  voB  oderint  homines  ct  cum  separave- 
rint  VOS,  ct  exprobraverint  ct  ejccerint 
nomen  vestnim  tanquam  malum,  propter 
Filium  hominis,”  Albertus  Magnus  re- 
marks that  the  word  is  eritis,  not  estis ; 

“ for,  truly,”  saith  he,  " in  enduring  there 
is  misery,  though  after  enduring  the  most 
certain  beatitude.”* 

"That  which  is  pleasing  to  others  will 
go  forward  ; that  which  thou  wouldst  have 
will  not  succeed : that  which  others  say 
will  be  hearkened  to ; what  thou  sayest 
will  not  be  regarded  : others  will  ask,  and 
will  receive ; thou  wilt  ask,  and  not  obtain. 
Others  will  be  great  in  the  estimation  of 
men  ; but  of  thee  no  notice  will  be  taken. 

To  others,  this  or  that  will  be  committed  ; 
but  thou  wilt  be  accounted  fit  for  nothing. 

At  this,  nature  will  sometimes  repine,  and 
it  will  be  no  small  matter  if  thou  bear  it 
in  silence.”j  It  is  the  ascetic  who  speaks 
thus. 

" The  injustice  of  the  world  towards  the 
good  has  three  characters,”  as  Massillon 
observes  ; " an  injustice  of  temerity  which 
always  suspects  their  intentions,  an  injus- 
tice of  inhumanity  which  never  pardons 
them  for  the  least  imperfectien,  an  injus- 
tice of  impiety  which  makes  their  zeal  and 
sanctity  a subject  of  contempt  and  derision. 
And  these  again  he  subdivides,  finding  in 
the  first  a temerity  of  indiscretion,  since 
it  judges  of  what  it  cannot  know,  a teme- 
rity of  corruption,  since  generally  it  only 
ascribes  to  others  what  it  finds  in  itself ; 
and,  in  fine,  a temerity  of  contradiction, 
since  the  same  suspicions  which  it  thinks 
well-founded  against  others,  would  be  con- 
sidered, if  directed  against  itself,  unjust 
and  insane.” 

But  now,  descending  further  down  this 
dismal  ledge,  new  pains,  new  troubles  I 
behold,  at  which  my  heart  is  with  sore 
grief  assailed  ; for  persecutions  on  account 
of  justice  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
secular  life,  and  sometimes  followed  men 
of  eminent  sanctity  even  to  the  very  sanc- 
tuary of  peace  within  the  cloister.  When 
the  three  holy  canons  of  Rheims,  of  whom 
one  was  St.  Bruno,  accused  their  arch- 
bishop Monasscs,  who  oppressed  his  flock 
by  tyrannical  ve.xations,  the  legate  of  the 
pope,  having  cited  him  in  consequence  to 

* Albert.  Mag.  in  Luc.  v.  toni.  x. 

t Imit.  Lib.  iii.  49. 
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appear  before  the  council  at  Autun,  to 
which  Bummone  he  refused  to  listen, 
that  unworthy  prelate,  being  exasperated 
against  them,  caused  tlieir  houses  to  be 
broken  open,  and  their  property  seined. 
They  fled  to  the  easUc  of  the  count  do 
Ronei,  where  they  remained,  as  in  an 
asylum,  while  their  persecutor,  although 
deposed,  wrote  against  them  to  the  pope. 

Within  the  cloister  those  monastic  abuses 
already  spoken  of,  those  perverse  men  un- 
der the  religious  hood,  to  whom  we  alluded 
in  the  last  book,  were  a fruitful  source  of 
I trial  to  the  blessed  saints,  who  sought 
I to  correct  and  reform  tlicm.  I have  de- 
layed till  now  to  speak  of  this  ; for  while 
I under  the  roof  of  tlie  house  of  peace,  I was 
i deterred  from  approaching  the  subject  by 
, that  maxim  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  which, 
in  allusion  to  the  Sarabaits  or  worthless 
men  who  become  monks,  says,  " De  quo- 
I rum  omnium  miserrima  conversatione  me- 
! lius  est  silere  quam  loqui  but  the  fact 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence  any  longer; 
though,  on  proceeding  to  make  mention  of 
it.  the  reader  should  be  warned  from  imi- 
i tating  those  who  conceal  the  Justice  of  the 
j monks,  and  hear  but  the  report  of  their 
accusers,  who  never  mention  shadows  of 
; any  virtue  in  the  men  they  would  depress; 

I like  the  sad  raven  that 

**  Flies  by  the  fair  Arabian  spiccries. 

Her  pleasant  gardens  and  delightsome  parks. 
Seeming  to  curse  them  with  his  hoarse  exclaims. 
And  yet  doth  stoop,  with  hungry  violence. 

Upon  a piece  of  hateful  carrion." 

Persecution  within  the  cloister  existed 
occasionally  under  two  forms.  Men  of 
eminent  sanctity  suffered  it  from  degene- 
rate brethren,  sometimes  simply  on  ac- 
count of  their  superior  justice,  and,  at 
I others,  in  consequence  of  their  endeavour 
i to  correct  and  reform  them.  Of  the  former, 

! an  instance  occurred  in  the  monastery  of 
\ Classe,  when  the  piety  and  austerities  of 
St.  Romuald  raised  an  odium  against  him 
in  the  minds  of  some  tepid  monks,  and,  in 
I order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  their  wicked 
hatred,  he  obtained  the  abbot's  consent  to 
leave  the  house,  when  he  put  himself  un- 
der the  direction  of  St.  Marinus.  After- 
wards, when  elected  abbot  of  that  house, 

I which  office  he  was  compelled  to  accept  by 
j the  bishops,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor 
I Otho  III.,  his  inflexible  justice  caused 
f many  to  rise  against  him,  whose  violence 
he  bore  with  gentleness,  till  finding  them 

• Reg.  cap.  i. 


incurable,  he  again  left  the  monastery,  and 
resigned  the  abbatial  office.  Another  ex- 
ample was  seen  in  the  mortifications  suf- 
fered by  St.  Joseph  Calasauctius ; for 
having  admitted  into  his  order,  for  the 
education  of  youth,  an  unworthy  member, 
he  was  persecuted  by  him  with  the  most 
outrageous  violence.  The  holy  man  saw 
all  his  intentions  frustrated  by  him.  and 
his  order  suppressed  ; what  could  be  more 
painful  than  to  see  all  his  hopes  blasted 
by  the  machinations  of  a wicked  man  ? 
But  he  did  not  murmur.  Let  us  hear  an 
instance  of  the  kind  minutely  related  in 
an  ancient  chronicle.  “ It  happened  once 
tliat  the  pious  Gobert,  a monk  of  Villers, 
set  out  on  a journey  about  some  affairs,  in 
company  with  another  monk  of  the  con- 
vent, named  Peter.  Arriving  late  in  the 
evening  in  a certain  town,  where  they  were 
to  pass  the  night,  being  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted with  the  labour  and  heat  of  the 
day,  Peter  having  caused  a table  to  be 
spread,  produced  out  of  a bag  which  he 
carried,  abundant  provisions,  and  ordered 
cups  to  be  served  and  many  things  made 
ready.  It  seemed  to  the  pious  Gobert 
that  hero  was  more  than  what  was  neces- 
sary, and  more  tlian  agreed  with  perfect 
moderation  : ho  silently  accused  his  con- 
science; but  after  both  had  supped  he  did 
not  dare  at  that  time  to  reveal  to  his  brother 
what  passed  within  his  soul  : but  early  the 
next  morning,  as  they  were  riding  through 
umbrageous  lanes,  he  began  humbly  and 
mildly  to  disclose  his  thoughts,  and  to  say 
that  he  feared  lest  the  expense  which  had 
been  made  yesterday,  was  beyond  what 
their  wants  required,  and  that  the  patri- 
mony of  Christ  ought  not  to  be  spent  in 
superfluities,  but  given  to  the  poor;  that 
beneficed  clerks  are  only  dispensers  of  the 
Church,  not  lords  of  its  substance ; for,  as 
St.  Ambrose  says,  when  we  assist  the  poor, 
we  give  not  our  own,  but  that  which  the 
Church  appoints  us  to  dispense  ; therefore 
ecclesiastical  goods  do  not  belong  to  clerks, 
but  to  the  poor  of  Christ.  Saying  tliese 
and  other  things,  Gobert  lamented  that  he 
should  have  squandered  money  which  did 
not  belong  to  him  : but  brother  Peter  did 
not  receive  this  reproof  with  a humble 
mind ; for.  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  so 
angry,  that  he  did  not  answer  him  a 
word.  So  they  rode  on  for  nearly  three 
hours,  and  Peter  would  make  no  an- 
swer to  Gobert;  which  the  holy  man 
observing,  began  to  try  every  gentle  mode 
of  soothing  him,  and  of  turning  away 
his  displeasure,  speaking  to  him  in  the 
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I mildest  tone  and  with  the  sweetest 
1 words.  At  last  he  said,  ‘My  brother,  it  is 
: time  for  us  to  discharge  the  sendee  of 
I hours  to  our  Creator  to  which  invitation 
the  otlier  silently  a-ssented  ; so,  according 
) to  the  custom  of  the  Cistercians  and  all 
I monastic  orders,  they  dismounted  from 
their  horses,  and  knelt  down  to  begin  the 
; office.  When  brother  Peter  was  prostrate 
i on  the  earth,  Gobert,  with  joined  hands, 
turned  towards  him,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  humbly  implored  his  forgiveness,  for 
I having  by  correction  moved  his  wrath ; but 
as  his  prayers  did  not  seem  to  move  the 
I other,  he  continued  to  implore  him,  and 
he  declared  that  he  would  never  rise  from 
j his  knees  till  he  had  forgiven  him  ; at 
length,  brother  Peter  raised  him  up  with 
indulgence.  Such  was  the  admirable  hu- 
mility of  this  man,  beloved  of  God,  and 
adorned  with  all  virtues. "♦  Thus  far  the 
chronicle,  in  tlie  sufl’erings  of  one,  recording 
those  of  many.  But  it  was  chiefly  as 
reformers  of  their  respective  communities 
or  orders,  that  the  holy  men  of  mouastic 
life  suffered  persecution  on  account  of 
justice. 

In  estimating  tlie  fortitude  of  the  saints 
who  laboured  in  this  vineyard,  one  should 
( observe,  that  there  never  were  wanting 
some  specious  arguments,  and  some  men 
of  talents,  to  excuse  the  evil  for  which  they 
sought  a remedy.  Orderic  Vitalis  men- 
tions, that  the  monks  of  8t.  Benedict,  who 
resisted  the  reform  introduced  hy  the 
abbot  Robert  in  the  time  of  Philip,  king  of 
France,  defended  themselves  on  this  ground 
urging  that  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  times  required  a life  different  from  that 
of  the  hermits  of  Egypt.  “God  forbid," 
said  they,  “ tliat  valiant  knights,  that  subtle 
philosophers  and  eloquent  doctors,  because 
they  have  renounced  the  world,  should  be 
obliged  as  mean  slaves  to  occupy  them- 
selves in  ignoble  works  and  little  suitable  !"f 

The  real  source  of  hostility,  however,  on 
these  occasions  was  seldom  avowed.  Much 
was  advanced  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard, 

I respecting  the  venerable  usages  of  past 
times  in  respect  to  the  colour  of  habits  ; 
but  Sl  Peter  the  Venerable,  in  writing  to 
that  holy  abbot,  disengaged  the  question 
from  its  adventitious  appendages.  “Per- 
haps," said  he,  “ there  is  anotlier  cause, 
deeper  still,  of  this  dissension  between  the 
Cluniacs  and  Cistercians,  between  ancient 
and  the  more  modern  communities.  Wo 

* Historia  Mcmast.  Villarieniis,  ap.  Martenc, 
Thes.  Anccdot.  tom.  iii.  f Id.  tom.  viU. 


are  restorers  of  piety  that  was  grown  cold ; 
we  arc  distinguished  from  others  in  man- 
ners, as  well  as  in  habits  and  customs : 
behold,  behold,  the  more  hidden,  but  far 
more  urgent  cause  for  the  breach  of  charity 
and  for  the  sharpening  of  tongues  like  a 
sword  against  us.  And  oh ! lamentable 
boast,  to  bo  lamented  with  never-suificient  j 
tears,  if  the  pure  chastity  of  a long  life,  if 
invincible  obedience,  if  unbroken  fasts,  if  i 
perjietual  vigils,  if  such  a yoke  of  disci- 
pline, if  so  many  palms  of  patience,  and, 
in  short,  if  so  many  labours,  not  so  much  j 
of  an  eartlily  us  of  a celestial  life,  should  j 
be  dispersed  by  one  hiss  of  the  serpent ; | 
if  the  old  dragon  should  thus  in  an  instant,  | 
with  one  breath,  dissipate  all  your  treasures,  ; 
collected  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  render  i 
you  empty  in  the  sight  of  tlie  supreme  ! 
Judge."*  ' 

Sometimes,  when  a monastery  fell  under  , 
the  dominion  of  an  evil  superior,  the  monks  ! 
who  persevered  in  sanctity  fled  from  his  i 
persecution.  Thus  the  historian  of  St. 
Gall  says:  “For  ever  to  bo  deplored  is  the  | 
day,  by  us  and  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  I 
this  place,  in  which  this  noble  and  flourish-  : 
ing  monastery,  which  can  be  called  another  j 
paradise,  passed  under  the  rule  of  Ker- 
hard.  The  brethren,  beholding  all  his 
evil,  and  having  no  hope  that  ho  would 
cease  as  long  as  he  lived,  chose  to  leave 
the  monastery  and  become  exiles,  rather 
than  sustain  any  longer  the  sight  of  his 
folly  and  incontinence. "f 

St.  Gautier,  before  becoming  abbot  of  the 
canons  regular  of  Esterp  in  Limousin,  in 
the  tenth  century,  for  making  some  re- 
monstrance on  the  observance  of  discipline, 
while  a canon  of  Uorat,  drew  on  himself 
the  indignation  of  the  prior,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Conflans,  near  the 
abbey  of  which  he  soon  became  superior. 

St.  Richard,  prior  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  our  Lady  in  York,  with  twelve 
others,  desiring  to  serve  God  according  to 
the  rule,  and  restore  the  ancient  discipline 
of  that  house,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
monastery,  after  enduring  innumerable 
persecutions  from  tlie  lukewarm  bretliren 
who  were  unwilling  to  have  a reform  ; and 
it  was  then  that,  Thurstan,  the  archbishop 
of  York,  giving  them  a desert  valley  called 
Scheldale,  they  founded  the  afterwards  far- 
famed  abbey  of  Fountains,  in  1 13i2.  When 
the  lord  abbot  heard  of  their  intention,  he 
told  the  archbishop  that  he  could  not 

• Epist.  Lib.  iv.  p.  17. 
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promise  to  effect  it  without  the  consent  of 
his  chapter;  and  on  the  day  of  the  chap- 
ter, wlien  tlie  archbishop  arrived  with  some 
of  liis  clerks,  the  abbot  met  him  at  the 
door,  and  refused  to  admit  him  unless  he 
sent  away  some  of  his  clerks.  A tumul- 
tuous sound  arose  of  angry  voices,  declaring 
that  he  should  not  enter.  The  archbishop 
said  that  he  came  as  a father  ; but  as  they 
rejected  his  authority,  he  should  provide 
for  their  necessity  by  exerting  it  against 
them.  The  monks  who  sought  the  reform 
were  however  obliged  to  remove  for  safety 
to  the  arrhiepiscopal  residence  until  the 
others  had  been  compelled  to  cease  their 
persecution.*  Sometimes  tliost)  who  en- 
deavoured to  effect  a reform,  even  with  tlie 
authority  of  superiors,  drew  persecution 
on  tliemsclves.  This  was  the  ease  at  the 
monastery  of  Lerins  about  the  year  700, 
when  St.  Aigulfe,  the  abbot,  and  thirty- 
two  monks,  were  murdered  in  consequence 
of  their  attempt  to  establish  a reform.  On 
these  occa-sions,  the  unworthy  monks  u.sed 
to  win  over  some  seigneurs  of  the  country 
to  u.se  force  of  arms  against  those  who  were 
more  holy. 

The  monks  of  Vicovara,  though  they 
had  chosen  St  Benedict  for  their  abbot, 
conspired  to  destroy  him  when  they  found 
that  he  was  resolved  upon  reforming  their 
manners.  Then  when  he  had  returned 
to  Subiaco,  the  reputation  of  his  virtues 
caused  Florentinus,  a neighbouring  priest, 
to  persecute  and  slander  him,  from  whom 
he  had  to  remove  lest  he  should  inffame 
the  envy  of  his  adversary. 

When  St  Colette,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, being  constituted  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.  superioress  of  the  whole  order  of 
St  Clare,  attempted  to  revive  Uie  primitive 
rule  and  spirit  of  St.  Francis  in  several 
convents  in  France,  she  met  with  the  most 
violent  opposition,  and  was  treated  as  a 
fanatic  by  those  who  knew  not  to  distin- 
guish the  work  of  God  ; until  passing  to 
Savoy,  where  minds  were  better  prepared, 
she  effected  the  reform  which  soou  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  order. 

St.  Andrew  Avellino,  for  labouring  to 
refonn  abuses  which  had  crept  into  a reli- 
gious community,  of  which  the  direction 
was  confided  to  him,  experienced  many 
contradictions.  He  was  even  exposed  to 
violence  from  the  rage  of  certain  profligate 
men  whom  he  e.xcluded  from  entering  the 
parlour  to  speak  to  the  nuns,  and  who 
twice  attempted  his  life  in  consequence. 

* S.  Bernard,  Bp.  ccccxzxix. 


St.  Adon,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Vienne,  suffered  persecution  from  the  jea- 
lousy of  some  unworthy  monks  in  Prum, 
who  succeeded  by  calumnies  and  injuries 
in  driving  him  from  that  monastery,  where, 
while  profes.sor  of  sacred  sciences,  he  had 
laboured  to  make  true  servants  of  God. 
lie  was  expelled  the  house,  and  oppressed 
by  slanderers. 

W bile  some  thus  suffered  for  refonuing 
particular  communities,  others  were  e.x- 
jsised  to  a more  fearful  persecution  by  their 
labours  in  restoring  whole  orders  to  their 
primitive  discipline. 

When  St.  Theresa  first  formed  the  de- 
sign of  reforming  her  order  according  to 
the  primitive  rule,  though  encouraged  by 
the  approbation  of  many,  tlie  eon.sent  of 
the  provincial,  and  a brief  from  Home, 
there  was  a cry  raised  ag;iinst  her,  which 
resounded  through  all  ranks  of  society. 
Tlio  nuns  of  her  convent,  the  nobles,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  people,  united  to  op- 
()Ose  her.  Heproaches,  injuries,  calumnies, 
all  were  employed  while  she  retained  her 
peace  in  silence.  It  was  even  determined 
to  demolish  her  new  convent  at  Avila ; and 
the  chief  magistrates  at  one  time  declared 
they  would  not  sufl’er  it,  though  it  was  to 
furnish  the  spectacle  of  the  fervour  and 
innocence  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church. 
But  the  holy  project  triumphed  over  all 
opposition. 

Wheti  St.  .Tolin  of  the  Cross,  was  labour- 
ing to  efi'ect  the  reform  of  the  Canuelite 
order,  though  it  was  undertaken  by  St. 
Theresa  with  the  approbation  of  the  gene- 
ral, his  own  brethren  treated  him  us  a 
retiel  to  the  order,  and  persecuted  him, 
and  in  their  chapter  at  Placentia  con- 
demned him  as  a fugitive  and  apostate. 
He  was  thrown  into  prison,  fii-st  at  Avila, 
and  then,  through  fear  of  the  [reople  there, 
at  Toledo.  In  the  convent  in  the  latter 
city  he  was  confined  in  a little  cell,  only 
sLx  feet  wide  and  ten  long,  without  any 
opening  for  light,  but  a hole  of  about  three 
inches  in  length  in  the  roof,  so  that  to  say 
his  breviary  he  was  obliged  to  stand  upon 
a bench  which  was  left  there;  and  this 
opening  was  only  to  the  floor  of  a gallery 
above,  so  that  the  light  was  very  dim.  In 
this  prison  he  remained  nine  months, 
while  no  one  knew  what  hod  become  of 
him  ; for  he  was  carried  off  forcibly  during 
the  night  of  the  Ith  of  December,  1577, 
from  the  monastery  of  the  Incarnation  at 
Avila ; and  all  the  efl'orLs  of  St.  Theresa, 
aided  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  were 
ineffectual  to  trace  him  to  the  place  of  his 
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confinement.*  His  miraculous  escape,  of  j 
which  the  account  by  his  own  pen  is  ex-  i 
tant.  did  not  prevent  him  fniin  always 
recurring  to  this  persecution  as  a source  of 
his  illumination.  “God  has  taught  me 
the  value  of  sufferings,"  he  used  to  say, 
“when  I was  in  prison  at  Toledo."  Again, 
in  1591,  when  in  the  chapter  held  at 
Madrid  he  gave  his  opinion  with  freedom 
respecting  the  abuses  which  some  superiors 
tolerated,  or  wished  to  introduce,  fre.sh 
offence  was  taken.  Being  in  consequence  | 
stripped  of  all  the  employments  which  he  ' 
held  in  the  order,  he  retired  to  the  convent 
of  Pegnuela  as  a simple  friar.  In  like 
manner,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  attempting 
the  reform  of  the  order  of  the  Ilumiliati, 
which  had  fallen  into  great  relaxations, 
such  enmity  was  excited  against  him  that 
his  life  was  attempted,  one  of  these  deluded 
men  shooting  at  him  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace,  when  the  ball  struck  him.  and  he 
was  preserved  unhurt. 

But  no  instance  is  more  memorable 
than  that  of  the  persecutions  endured  by 
the  poor  and  simple  men,  disciples  of  St. 
Francis,  who  sought  at  different  times  to 
revive  the  spirit  and  the  discipline  of  tlieir 
blessed  founder.!  They  occur  early  in  its 
history  ; for  when  Elie,  the  general  who 
immediately  succeeded  St.  Francis,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  alterations  in  the 
rule,;  St  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  an  Eng- 
lish friar  named  Adam,  for  opposing  him 
were  treated  as  seditious  brethren,  and 
sentenced  to  confinement  in  their  cells ; 
the  execution  of  which  decree  they  only 
avoided  by  flight  to  Rome,  where  their 
appeal  to  Pope  Gregory  IX.  caused  the 
deposition  of  the  superior.  The  last  reform 
of  the  order  was  not  effected  without  long 
and  cruel  sufferings  ; and  the  persecutions 
which  the  poor  Capuchins  suffered  at  the 
commencement  gave  rise  to  singular  scenes, 
which  in  their  old  annals  should  be  read. 
In  1531,  when  the  Pope  Clement  VII. 
thought  it  best  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and 
to  expel  them  from  Rome  for  a season,  he 
published  an  edict,  commanding  all  Ca- 
puchins who  were  in  Rome  to  leave  the 
city  within  the  space  that  one  candle  would 
continue  to  give  light.  It  was  on  St. 
Mark's  day,  and  at  the  hour  of  dinner, 
while  the  Capuchins  were  at  table,  that 
this  decree  was  made  known  to  them.  The 
superior  haring  read  it  aloud,  made  a 

• Dosith<e,  Vie  de  S.  J.  de  I*  Croix,  liv.  iii. 

f Appaiat.  ad  Annalea  Capucinoruni,  15. 

^ U.  Cbavin  de  Malan  defends  him  for  so 
domg.  Hut.  d*  S.  Francis,  246. 


short  moving  exhortation  to  patience  and 
obedience,  and  then  all  rose ; each  took 
his  breviary,  and  raising  up  their  wooden 
cross,  they  left  the  convent,  walking  two 
by  two,  and  proceeded  without  the  walls 
to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Lorenzo  ; explaining 
their  exit  to  those  who  inquired  with  as- 
tonishment, by  saying  that  they  were 
sinners  unworthy  to  remain  within  the 
sacred  city.  It  is  said  that  their  adver- 
saries, on  proceeding  to  their  convent, 
where  they  found  the  crusts  of  bread,  and 
the  poor  onions  and  beans  in  earthen  dishes 
on  the  table  in  the  refectory,  which  had 
not  a cloth  to  cover  it,  and  the  portions  only 
half-consumed  of  the  brethren,  who  had 
broken  off  their  dinner  to  yield  instant  obe- 
dience, and  nothing  but  the  hard  boards  for 
beds  1 11  the  cells,  and  the  wooden  crosses,  and 
the  few  books  ofdevotion,  and  no  other  furni- 
ture, were  struck  to  the  heart,  and  re- 
pented of  what  tlicy  had  done.  Meanwhile 
the  friai-s  were  found  prostrate  in  the 
church  of  St  Lorenzo,  where  the  holy 
family  of  the  I.ateriin  canons,  who  sene 
that  Basilica,  gave  them  lodging  and  the 
most  generous  hospitality.  Meanwhile 
Brandan,  a certain  hermit,  greatly  vene- 
rated in  Rome,  went  about  the  streets, 
crying  out,  “Rome  receives  adulterers  and 
slaves  of  the  demon,  while  she  banishes 
the  servants  of  God.  Usurers  and  oppres- 
sors of  the  poor  can  remain,  but  the  sainis 
of  the  Church  are  ejected  from  her  bosom. 
Woe  to  thee,  Pmme ! who  disdainest  the 
Capuchin  masters  of  humility,  and  dust 
embrace  marble  statues,  which  teach  Gen- 
tilism  and  pride."  The  Roman  people 
were  so  alarmed  by  these  vociferations, 
which  he  continued  to  utter  during  three 
days,  that  the  adversaries  of  the  Capuchins 
durst  hardly  appear  in  public.  Then 
Camillus  Ursino,  their  old  protector,  has- 
tened to  Rome,  and  made  such  good  use 
of  his  interest,  that  the  decree  against 
them  was  revoked,  and  they  were  permitted 
to  return,  though  not  processionally,  and 
to  inhabit  again  their  former  convents,* 
Nor  was  it  only  at  Rome  that  they 
suffered.  When  they  first  came  to  V'erona 
they  were  treated  injuriously  as  hypocrites, 
ami  not  permitted  to  say  mass.  No  less 
a person  than  John  of  Fano,  formerly  pro- 
vincial of  the  Franciscans,  was  one  of 
those  calumniated  men.  In  vain  had  he 
attempted  several  times  to  gain  an  audience 
of  the  bishop  Matthew  Gilbertus;  the  ser- 
vants, thinking  him  a nefarious  person. 

* Annalea  Capucinorum  ad  ann.  15.34. 
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would  never  suffer  him  to  pass  the  thres- 
hold. At  length,  it  happened,  that  one 
day  the  bishop  looking  from  his  window 
saw  John,  and  being  struck  with  his  vene- 
rable aspect,  ordered  him  to  be  admitted. 
Then  having  questioned  him  concerning 
his  rule  and  mode  of  life,  and  finding  by 
his  answers  of  what  perfection  he  was,  be 
conceived  a great  affection  for  him,  and 
even  charged  him  on  the  next  Sunday  to 
preach  to  the  people.  The  result  of  this 
sermon  was  a total  change  of  the  public 
opinion  at  Verona,  respecting  the  Capu- 
chins and  the  foundations  of  a monastery 
in  that  city  for  their  reception.* 

It  should  bo  observed,  that  amidst  all 
the  persecutions  and  obloquy  to  which  the 
Capuchins  were  exposed,  a vast  number  of 
great  and  learned  men  every  year  chose  to 
share  in  their  reproach,  and  passed  to 
them  from  the  other  Franciscans ; thus 
renouncing  all  things  on  account  of  Him 
who  for  our  sokes  was  made  poor. 

After  the  apostacy  of  Ochin,  a fresh 
storm  broke  over  the  poor  family  of  the 
Capuchins.  Paul  III.  convened  the  sacred 
college,  and  the  cardinals  were  generally 
of  opinion  tliat  the  order  should  be  sup- 
pressed. The  pontiff'  was  inclined  to  accede 
to  their  opinion ; and  those  who  sat  next 
him  were  urgent  to  have  the  affair  tenni- 
nated  at  once.  Alone  Antonio  Sanseverino, 
and  some  few  other  cardinals,  remained 
silent  with  dejected  looks.  The  pontiff 
remarked  his  long  silence  and  his  dejeeted 
air,  and  said,  “Why,  cardinal,  are  you 
alone  silent,  as  if  you  had  not  liberty  here 
to  speak  freely  ? Tell  us  at  once  what  you 
think  on  this  question."  Heaven  gave  such 
force  to  the  words  of  Sanseverino  in  the 
discourse  which  ho  then  proceeded  to 
deliver,  that  the  pope  and  the  other  car- 
dinals were  determined  to  change  their 
previous  resolution ; and  from  that  hour 
the  Capuchins  have  always  regarded  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Sanseverini  as 
having  been,  under  God,  tlie  second  foun- 
ders of  their  order.f 

These  were  distressing  scenes,  but  yet 
full  of  divine  action,  since  they  furnished 
an  occasion  of  exercising  great  virtue  by 
those  not  engaged  in  the  dissension,  who 
protected  the  good  cause,  heedless  of  per- 
sonal inconvenience  and  injury ; for  then 
it  was  that  Victoria  Colonna,  marchioness 
of  Alcrni,  Ascanius  Colonna,  Camillus 
I 'rsino,  N icolas  Buffalino,  and  other  Roman 


* Do,  ana.  1539. 

t Annalcs  Capuciaonun  ad  ann,  1543. 


nobles,  extended  their  l«nevolent  protec- 
tion to  the  persecuted  order.  The  noble 
family  also  of  Bentivolio  at  Ferrara,  in 
peace  and  war  equally  illustrious,  took 
these  holy  men  under  its  protection,  and 
founded  a convent  for  them  in  that  city.* 
But,  above  all,  it  was  Catherine  Ciboa, 
duchess  of  Camerino,  who  like  a mother 
protected  them  at  their  commencement. 
Not  undeservedly  does  the  wise  man  say, 
"Fundamenta  tetema  supra  petram  soli- 
dam,  et  maudata  l)ei  in  corde  mulieris 
sanetaj."!  “ For  such  love,"  adds  the 
annalist  of  the  order,  " had  this  noble 
woman  for  the  new  reform  of  the  Capuchins, 
that  she  seemed  raised  up  by  God  for  its 
nurse  and  uiother."J  "When  these  first 
Capuchins,  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
superiors  of  tlie  observance,  who  repn'sented 
them  as  a)>ostates,  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Camerino  received  most  harsh  letters 
from  the  minister  of  the  province,  con- 
demning them  for  suffering  these  friars  to 
take  refuge  in  their  states,  and  even  in 
their  palace.  The  duke's  reply,  a model 
of  good  sense,  firmness,  and  respect,  fur- 
nished tlien  a striking  instance  that  laical 
docility  may  be  united  with  a just  discrimi- 
nation and  a magnanimous  protection  of 
the  oppressed."!  Such  then  is  the  episode 
of  monastic  history  which  1 had  reserved 
for  the  present  book,  as  more  immediately 
belonging  to  the  results  of  instruction  in 
the  spirit  of  the  eighth  beatitude,  in  rela- 
tion to  which  we  may  now  resume  our 
general  history  of  Catholic  manners. 

We  have  seen  the  consequences  of  good- 
ness in  the  ordinary  society  of  men.  But 
it  was  not  alone  on  account  of  interior 
sanctity  and  exterior  justice  of  life,  that 
Catholics  suffered  persecution  even  in  the 
ages  of  greatest  faith.  That  spiritual  illu- 
mination, that  mystic  wisdom,  resulting 
from  the  union  with  God,  which  was 
enjoyed  by  the  blessed  clean  of  heart, 
produced  the  same  effects,  and  exposed 
them  of  itself  to  persecution,  indepen- 
dently of  every  other  cause.  Those  splen- 
dours of  the  blessed  wreath,  which  Dante 
saw,  like  the  eternal  light  of  Siger,||  escaped 
not  envy  when  arguing  of  truth.  And 
here  again,  the  wisdom  of  tlie  ancients 
might  be  summoned  to  our  aid  in  answer- 
ing those  who  might  in  consequence  be 

* Annalcs  Capucinoram  ad  ann.  1539.  1533. 

t Eccl.  xxtL 

1 Annalcs  Capucinoium,  ad  an.  1535. 

( Id.  an.  1537. 

jj  Sigsr  of  Brabant,  or  of  Courtiay.  D'Artaud, 
Hist  do  Dante,  433. 
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^ prejudiced.  “The  praises  of  other  men,” 
1 savs  Pericles,  " arc  endurable ; so  far  as  each 
1 person  thinks  that  he  can  himself  do  what 
1 he  hears  of  others  doing;  but  if  any  one 
exceed  that  limit,  men  become  envious 
and  incredulous.”  Thus  it  is  with  the 
supcreraincnt  gift  of  which  we  are  now  to 
speak.  It  is  superhuman,  supernatural ; 
to  acquire  it,  the  highest  graces  must  be 
asked  for  and  employed  ; therefore,  it  is 
regarded  with  displeasure,  and  treated  as 
a delusion.  In  regard  to  it,  as  the  Greek 
said,  men  are  envious  and  incredulous. 
Men  of  the  world,  in  Christian  times, 
might  stigmatize  the  intellectual  elevation 
of  the  holy  with  every  opprobrious  epithet: 
they  did  nothing  but  wliat  the  pagans  had 
done  from  the  beginning  to  those  amongst 
them,  who  were  of  superior  discernment 
in  things  relating  to  the  soul ; and  their 
own  poet  pronounces  it  “an  evil  shame 
which  makes  one  among  the  insane  fear 
to  pass  for  insane.”*  What  does  Plato 
say  on  this  point  ? He  observes,  “ that  the 
just,  who  do  not  wish  to  act  unjustly  to- 
wards those  who  injure  them,  are  regarded 
as  the  most  wretched  of  men,  dflXuaTdTout.”+ 
He  shows  further,  that  “people  of  the 
world,  being  convinced  that  secret  injustice 
is  the  most  useful  conduct,  esteem  who- 
ever differs  from  them,  and  who  is  really 
and  universally  desirous  of  being  good, 
as  a person  deficient  also  in  abilities ; 
dff^iararot  Kai  dvoTfr6raTot,"l  “.\lthough,” 
he  adds,  “ they  may  avoid  saying  so  openly, 
and  on  the  contrary  praise  him.”  In  the 
The»tefus  he  shows  that  a lover  of  wisdom, 
on  going  into  the  world,  will  be  ridiculed 
and  esteemed  a man  of  no  understanding; 
that  ho  will  be  considered  weak,  absurd  ; 
and  that  on  every  occasion  he  will  be  de- 
rided and  treated  as  a haughty  disgusting 
person,  ignorant  of  the  most  common 
things  of  life,  and  subject  to  continual 
misery.  The  man  whom  he  supposes  let 
out  of  the  cave,  and  thou  returning  again 
to  his  former  companions,  who  are  still 
within  it,  would  seem  to  them,  he  says,  to 
have  lost  his  senses ; and  if  he  were  to 
attempt  to  loose  others,  and  to  lead  them 
out  with  him,  the  rest,  if  they  could,  would 
rise  and  kill  him.§  That  men  of  eminent 
wisdom  are  considered  insane  by  the  in- 
sane, was  the  remark  of  Varro  too,  who 
says,  “Xam  utarquatio  et  vetemosis  lutea 
qu®  non  sunt  seque  ut  lutea  videntur,  sic 
insanis  sani  et  furiosis  videntur  insani.” 

* Hot.  Sat.  iL  3.  t De  Repub.  i. 

{ Id.  Lib.  U.  { Id.  Lib.  vi. 

1 

Hippocrates  supplies  a memorable  instance 
in  tlie  letter  in  which  ho  describes  his  visit 
to  Democritus.  When  ho  was  sent  for  by 
the  people  of  Abdera,  tliat  he  might  cure 
the  supposed  madness  of  their  philosopher, 
who  had  retired  from  among  men  to  lead 
a siditury,  and,  as  they  aflSnned,  an  ex- 
travagant life,  the  physician  on  landing 
was  greeted  by  crowds  of  men  and  women, 
nay  even  by  boys  and  children,  all  sad  on 
account  of  Democritus.  They  ran  before 
him,  and  on  each  side,  to  guide  him  to 
the  retreat  of  tlie  eccentric  creature ; for 
so  they  mrmed  their  wisest  man.  After 
leaving  the  walls,  and  coming  into  the 
fields,  he  found  a high  hill  covered  with 
many  tall  and  thick  trees,  and  under  their 
shade  he  beheld  Democritus,  who  sat  alone 
under  a platnnus,  barefooted  and  covered 
witli  an  old  tunic,  pale  and  emaciated,  and 
wearing  a long  beard.  By  his  side  was  a 
rivulet,  which  sounded  as  the  water  passed 
down  the  bank  and  fell  upon  the  rocks ; 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  there  was  a 
grove,  whicdi  seemed  sacred  to  the  nymphs. 
Democritus  held  a book  upon  his  knees, 
while  several  loose  sheets  were  scattered 
round  him  on  the  ground,  along  with  the 
limbs  of  animals  which  he  had  been  dis- 
secting. Sometimes  he  would  write  with 
great  earnestness,  and  then,  after  a little, 
he  seemed  to  repress  himself  and  to  pause  ' 
for  meditation.  The  Abderitans  with  a ; 
sad  countenance  looked  upon  Hippocrates, 
and  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears. — 
"See,”  they  said,  “how  mad  he  is;  and  ; 
how  he  does  not  know  what  ho  ought  to  I 
wish  or  do !”  Hippocrates,  however,  is 
not  so  easily  convinced  of  the  madness  of  1 
his  patient,  but  leaving  the  people  below  1 
he  asceud.s  the  hill  and  accosts  him.  After  I 
a short  conversation  he  discovers  the  mis-  j 
take.  The  philosopher,  who  receives  him 
with  grace  and  dignity,  informs  him  that 
he  is  writing  upon  madness,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  tlie  madness  of  the  irri- 
tated crowd  who  arc  wondering  at  him  | 
below,  and  ascribing  his  retired  solitary 
life  to  madne.ss  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  they  who  are  miserably  deluded,  loving 
a calamitous  and  obscure  earth,  and  calum- 
niously  ridiculing  that  which  is  above 
them  ; devoted  to  the  insane  love  of  gold 
and  pleasure,  and  hating  those  who  speak 
the  truth  ; never  satisfied,  and  perverting 
all  tilings  to  their  lust ; laughing  at  the 
crimes  of  others,  and  blind  to  their  own. 
‘“This  it  is,’”  he  adds,  “‘which  gives  rise 
to  my  laughter,  when  I see  these  wicked 
men,  these  slaves  of  avarice,  of  insatiable 
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I;  cupidity,  enmity,  and  envy,  paying  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes.  There  is  no  medi- 
cine to  cure  them,  O Hippocrates ; no 
Paeonian  medicament.  Your  predecessor 
iEsculapius  iiimself  perished  miserably 
for  having  endeavoured  to  serve  them  : 
ve*  ^ Koafiot  lua-avBptmiijt  ntwXri’ 
psmu ; there  is  no  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
■ no  testimony.’  Saying  these  words,  he 
I smiled  again ; and,  0 Damagetus,  he 
i seemed  to  me  as  if  he  were  invested  with 
a divine  dignity,  and  as  if  he  had  laid  aside 
. his  human  form.  And  I said  to  him,  '0 
noble  Democritus,  I shall  bear  back  with 
1 me  great  gifts  and  pledges  of  your  hospi- 
I tality : for  you  have  filled  me  with  the  ad- 
miration of  wisdom.  I depart  the  herald 
i of  your  truth  ; for  you  have  investigated 
i and  meditated  upon  human  nature.'  Say- 
ing this,  I rose  up  and  descended  to  the 
j people,  who  were  all  waiting  for  me  at  the 
I foot  of  the  hill,  and  I said  to  them,  ' O 
I men,  I am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for 
^ your  embassy ; for  I have  seen  Democri- 
I tus,  the  wisest  of  men,  who  alone  is  able 
to  make  men  wise."’* 

The  fate  of  Empedocles  of  whom  the 
poet  says, 

"Ut  vix  humana  rideatur  stirpe  creatus,” 

j was  a memorable  instance  of  the  danger 
of  imparting  those  high  lessons  which  he 
styled  naSapfuil.  as  professing  to  teach  how 
to  purify  and  perfect  the  soul ; and  the 
t comedies  of  Aristophanes,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  all  that  the  sophists 
, really  deserved,  furnish  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  mind  and  manner  adopted  by 
I profane  men  towards  those  who  represent 
' before  their  contemporaries  the  religious 
and  the  wise,  in  regard  to  whom  they  are 
disposed  even  to  reverse  the  meaning  of 
terms,  in  order  that  virtues  maybe  made 
to  appear  ridiculous  and  hateful,  and  that, 

1 according  to  the  expression  of  Thucydides, 

I speaking  of  the  Greeks,  they  may  be 
I laughed  down,  ourt>  ira<ra  IlUa  KaTftm)  kokq~ 
TfK/niat — KOI  rb  €vr]$fs  (oC  ri  yfwatoy  nXtiaroy 
KOTttyfXaa'Biy  ^0avi<rd7.t 

**  Prubus  quis 

1 Nobiscum  vivit,  niullum  demissiis  homo ; illl 
T srdo  cognomen  pingui  el  damns, 
j Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  iDquimuB."X 

i 

Ho  can  be  calumniated  and  ridiculed 
too  with  impunity,  by  men  who  think  with 

* llippocratis  Epist.  f Lib.  iii. 

t Hor.  Sat.  i.  3. 


Mono  the  Thessalian,  that  the  peijured  I 
and  profligate  are  persons  to  be  feared  as  ' 
well  armed,  but  that  any  one  may  trifle  j 
with  the  holy,  and  the  worshippers  of  I 
truth.*  At  all  times,  says  the  poet,  it  is  i 
easy  to  cheat  the  good  ; | 

I 

"semper  bonus  homo  tiro  eat."*  j 

Some  may  stand  in  need  of  these  obser-  ' 
rations  of  the  ancient  world,  to  prepare 
them  for  witnessing  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  persons  of  great  spiritual  illumi- 
nation in  the  Church,  from  that  class  of  ' 
Christians  which  St.  Augustin  designates 
as  the  chaff : for  histoiy  commemorates  no  ; 
man  possessed  of  that  high  mystic  wisdom, 
which  belongs,  as  a divine  privilege,  to  I 
those  who  in  the  Catholic  Church  are  truly  ! 
humble,  who  has  escaped  the  ridicule  of  i 
his  contcmjHjraries — that  persecution  which  ' 
Albertus  Magnus  styles,  "sagittae  parvu- 
lonim."J  I 

When  Iteruard  de  Quintaville  was  sent  ! 
by  St.  Francis  to  raise  the  poverty  and  ; 
folly  of  the  cross  against  the  proud  wisdom  | 
of  the  philosophers  of  Bologna,  he  was  | 
received  with  many  insults.  While  the  | 
people  mocked  him.  and  the  children  pulled  ’ 
him  by  the  hood,  and  threw  stones  at  him, 
the  learned  regarded  him  with  that  look  of 
scorn. which  wounds  more  deeply  than  any 
blow.  When  St.  Francis,  in  the  camp  of 
the  crusaders,  asked  the  friar  who  was  with 
him,  whether  ho  ought  to  make  known  his 
opinion  respecting  the  measure  about  to 
be  ailopteil,  observing  that  if  he  divulged  ! 
it.  he  would  be  regarded  as  a fool,  the  other 
replied,  " Frater,  pro  rainimo  tibi  situt  ab 
horaiuibus  judiceris,  quia  non  modo  incipis 
fatuus  reputari."§  In  fact,  men  of  that 
pure  ascetic  grace,  who  in  each  act  and 
word  evince  those  delicate,  subdued,  deli- 
cious tones.  which  indicate  the  hand  of  the 
greatest  artist,  are  from  the  first  disdained 
as  insignificant  persons,  by  those  who  re- 
gard humility  and  charity  as  a deficiency  of 
talent.  If  with  the  highest  gifts  endowed, 
each  of  these  at  some  period  or  other  of 
his  life  must  have  been  treated  as  incom- 
petent, perhaps  as  a dangerous  visionary, 
a communi  hominum  sensu  abhorrentem, 
or  despised  as  one  led  away  by  the  dreams 
of  a devout  imagination,  by  which  was 
meant  “an  exaggerated  idealist,  who,  soar- 
ing always  in  the  clouds,  uselessly  strove 
to  realize  the  impracticable."  Like  Theo- 

• Xenoph.  Anab.  ii.  6.  + Martial. 

t In  Pa.  Ixiii.  8.  I St.  Bonavent.  c.  zi. 
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clymenu»,  after  warning  the  high-fed 
suitors,  of  whom  Homer  said. 

• oi  fi*  apa  iraerfr  or*  avr^  fiiii  yiXatruaVt 

he  receives  no  answer  but  what  is  conveyed 
in  laughter.  He  may  say  of  himself,  in 
the  words  of  Socrates  to  the  sophists,  vsri 
I vfxitv  TrpomjXaittfopai,*  as  when  the  blessed 
Oriol,  of  llarcelona,  used  to  be  the  object 
of  derision  and  insults,  without  the  least 
act  of  his  life  giving  cause ; though  St. 
Augustin  would  say  rather  that  his  chief 
occupation  could  explain  it;  since  he  wa.s 
one  of  those  who  search  their  spirit.  "Et 
scrutabar  spiritum  meum."  If  he  had 
searched  the  earth  to  find  veins  of  gold, 
no  one  would  say  that  he  was  foolish  ; 
nay,  many  would  proclaim  him  to  be  a 
I wise  man.  who  wished  to  arrive  at  gold. 

But  if  a man  digs  for  what  he  has  within, 

( (and  how  many  things  has  he  within !)  then 
he  is  despised.! 

In  the  office  of  St.  Francis  there  is  espe- 
cial mention  of  the  insults  suffered  from 
the  multitude  by  the  seraphic  father ; as  in 
this  response  in  the  first  noctum,  “ Squal- 
I lenti  vultucemitur.putaturinsanire.  Luto, 
i soxis  iinpetitur,  sed  patiens  vir  nititur  ut 
I surdus  pertransire.” 

; " Attend  to  the  opprobrium  of  the 

I Church,"  says  St.  Augustin,  “ now  and  in 
past  times ; see  the  Christians  banished, 
j slain,  thrown  to  beasts.  As  with  the  head, 
j so  with  the  body.  Wherever  a Christian  is 
1 found,  he  is  insulted,  derided,  called  foolish, 

I insane,  good  for  nothing."!  “The  disci- 
ple will  be  treated  as  his  master.  And  do 
1 you  ask,  Who  is  there  that  still  derides 
! Christ  ? I wish  there  was  but  one ; I wish 
j there  were  but  two  ; I wish  they  could  be 
I numbered  ; but  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
chaff  derides  him.  while  the  wheat  laments 
his  being  derided. ’’§  “ Multi  dicunt.  Quis 

ostendit  nobis  bona?  the  daily  question,” 
j adds  St.  Augustin,  “of  all  the  foolish  and 
wicked. "II  “Qute  interrogatio  quotidiana 
est  omnium  stultorum  et  iniquorum  ;"  to 
whom  there  is  allusion  in  the  prayer,  “ Ne 
' trados  bestiis  animas  confitentes  tibi  !” 
i Who  will  show  them  any  good  ? You 
I name  St.  Louis?  In  vain:  for  as  the 
j Franciscans  tell  us  of  that  holy  king, 
j “ Sicpiua  atulti  ratione  capti 

Simpliccm,  aanctam,  nihtli  putabant ; 
Gloriie  vanse  quia  non  stiidebant 

Jncolc  c<£li.“qi 

* Plat  Hippias  Maj.  f In  Ps.  Ixxri. 

{ In  Ps.  zxxiv.  t In  Ps-  xxi.  |j  In  Ps.  iv. 

V Martyrolog.  Francisc.  August  2A. 


You  name  the  great  contemplatists,  the 
great  mystic  lights  of  the  middle  ages? 
Then  we  may  ask,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
mystery, 

“ Parles-tu  point,  Sathan  accusatcur, 

I’ursecuteur  de  tuul  bumain  lignaige  ?“ 

and  reckon  with  assurance  upon  that  arch- 
accuser  finding  instruments  to  spread, 
abroad  his  suggestions  against  them.  What 
are  these  instruments?  “Lukewann  Chris-  ! 
tians,  the  worst  of  all.”  says  St.  Augustin, 
who  compares  them  to  decaj'ed  beams, 
while  the  pagans,  be  says,  are  like  the 
trees  of  the  wood,  without  the  Church, 
which  can  be  made  use  of  afterwards  for  j 
a good  purpose  ; w hereas  these  rotten  tim-  ; 
bi’rs,  already  hewed,  and  sawed,  and  polish- 
ed, and  used,  are  only  fit  for  the  tire.* 
What  illustrious  saint,  what  illuminated 
intelligence,  can  such  men  admire  or  un- 
derstand ? Mark  how  they  treat  even  the 
wise  men  of  the  ancient  world,  “ Socrates 
substituted  fanatical  ideas,"  says  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  *'  instead  of  real  knowledge.” 
He  says  again,  " that  Socrates  and  Plato 
were  mad  enough  to  think  themselves 
capable  of  contemplating  God,  and  of  ab-  i 
Btracting  the  soul  from  corporeal  senses  ;”f 
“that  Plato  treated  every  subject  like  a 
bombast  poet,  and  a mad  tlteologian 
i “ that  he  who  reads  Plato’s  works  like  a 
man  in  his  senses,  will  be  tempted  to  think 
that  the  author  was  not  so,  and  that  no 
man  ever  dreamed  so  wildly,  as  this  author 
wrote,  about  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  a future  state. "§  We  need  not  ask  how 
minds  constituted  after  this  type,  and  such 
were  always  existing,  regarded  the  great 
mystic  writers  of  the  Catholic  Church  ! 
Search  the  whole  calendar,  and  in  vain 
you  will  look  for  one  reflecting,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  light  of  Christ,  that 
was  not  by  such  as  these  accused,  con- 
demned, derided.  All  exhibited  themselves 
as  St.  Paul  says,  “as  the  ministers  of  God, 
per  gloriam  et  ignobilitatera,  per  infamiam 
ct  bonara  faraam,  ut  seductores  et  vera- 
ces.'jl  What  had  not  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  St.  Theresa, 
to  suffer ! How  many  persons  at  one 
time  were  disposed  to  distrust  the  graces 
showered  on  the  latter,  and  to  intimate 
their  fears  of  delusion  ! Even  her  best 
friends  appeared  leagued  against  her  peace. 

• In  Ps.  XXX.  ♦ Vol.  iv.  p.  II3, 

t Vol.  iii.  p.  129.  ( Vol.  iv.  p.  347. 
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What  must  not  have  been  the  reproach 
heaped  on  St.  Mary  Magdalen  of  Pazzi, 
when  even  by  her  sisters  of  the  Carmelite 
convent  in  Florence  she  was  for  a time 
despised  ? many  regarding  the  graces  which 
she  had  been  at  first  thought  to  have  re- 
ceived, as  nothing  but  illusions. 

St.  Mary  d'Oignies,  whom,  as  the  car- 
dinal de  Vitry  says,  no  religious  person 
could  see  while  in  her  ecstacies,  or  hear 
speak,  without  being  inflamed  and  con- 
soled, was  an  object  of  derision  to  the 
profane,  who  used  to  ridicule  those  who 
turned  out  of  their  way  to  visit  her.  St, 
Joseph  de  Cupertino  was  accused  before 
the  inquisitors  of  Naples,  as  a visionary, 
by  a vicar-general.  Even  in  the  convent 
of  Assisi,  his  superior  called  him  a hypo- 
crite, and  treated  him  with  great  rigour. 
Life,  though  like  his  in  glory  shrined,  had 
thus  its  gleams  and  shadows. 

What  contradictions  and  persecutions 
were  sufiered  by  the  whole  order  of  St. 
Francis  collectively,  in  its  commencement!* 
How  many  revilershad  its  seraphic  founder, 
even  after  having  his  limbs  marked  by  that 
angel  from  the  east,  with  the  sign  of  the 
living  God  ! which  some  deemed  a thing 
incredible,  so  that  it  was  deemed  necessary 
by  the  supreme  pontilf,  who  with  his  own 
eyes  beheld  it,  to  prohibit  painters  from 
representing  him  without  it,  under  pain  of 
excommunication. 

St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna  used  sometimes 
to  he  persecuted  by  children,  instigated  by 
what  they  heard  their  elders  say,  throwing 
stones  at  him  in  the  streets,  and  by  his 
own  relations  reproaching  him  for  dis- 
honouring his  family  by  what  they  termed 
such  an  abject  kind  of  life. 

Remarkable  too  is  the  maliciousjoy  with 
which  the  profane,  urged  on  by  him  who 
in  the  sacred  Scripture  is  qualified  as  "the 
calumniator,"  endeavoured  to  convict  such 
persons  of  having  yielded  to  the  lure  of 
carnal  sinners,  as  in  the  persecutions  by 
which  God  permitted  that  the  sanctity  of 
St.  Jerome  and  of  Ste.  Genevieve  should 
be  explored.  The  former,  after  the  death 
of  Pope  Damasus,  his  protector,  bent  to 
the  storm  and  returned  to  the  east.  The 
latter,  at  one  time,  seemed  to  have  all  per- 
sons indiscriminately  leagued  against  her 
to  arraign  her  innocence,  persecuting  her 
as  a visionary  and  hypocrite,  because  she 
acknowledged  the  extraordinary  graces  she 
received  from  heaven ; until  St.  Germain 
of  Auicrre  on  his  journey  to  England 


arrived,  and  by  recognising  her  sanctity,  j 
put  her  calumniators  to  silence.  Still  it  | 
was  not  till  the  year  449,  a short  time  be- 
fore her  death,  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  against  her  were  wholly  removed 
on  a rimewed  attestation  of  her  innocence 
by  that  holy  bishop.  St.  Catherine  of 
Sienna,  too,  was  often  grossly  calumniated,  | 
on  occasions  which  she  ever  seized  with  ; 
joy,  to  exercise  her  love  for  the  cross,  and  I 
for  humiliation  before  her  God.  The  de-  | 
sort  itself  was  not  an  a.sylura  from  such  i 
persecution.  St.  Pachomius,  that  insti-  ' 
tutor  of  the  Coenobites,  notwithstanding  | 
his  eminent  sanctity,  could  not  escape 
calumny.  He  was  cited  in  the  year  .348, 
before  a council  of  bishops,  at  Latopolis,  j 
to  answer  charges  brought  against  him, 
when  he  confounded,  by  humility,  tlie  ' 
malice  of  his  enemies.  St.  Macarius  the  ! 
elder,  of  Egj-pt,  was  accused  by  an  aban-  j 
doned  sinner,  seized  by  the  people,  drag-  1 
ged  through  a village,  beaten,  and  insulted 
as  a base  hypocrite  under  the  garb  of  a , 
hermit,  till  God  manifested  his  innocence;  | 
and  the  rage  of  the  peojde  was  converted  I 
into  admiration  at  his  humility  and  ■ 
patience.  j 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  all  these  j 
holy  and  eminent  persons  to  have  escaped  j 
such  calumnies,  by  making  their  lives  and 
thoughts  conformable  to  those  of  the  multi- 
tude around  tbein ; for  in  the  superiority 
of  the  beauteous  fruits  they  bore  to  those  I 
of  the  world's  plants  lay  the  secret  of  their  ] 
disgrace  : but  they  would  not  pay  the  price  | 
required  for  an  exemption,  preferring  their  i 
own  sweet  gifts  to  all  the  praise  of  worth- 
less men.  Concluding  his  delightful  Philo-  i 
biblion,  Richard  de  Bury  proclaims  this  | 
fact,  as  from  his  own  experience : for,  saith  | 
he,  “let  those  who  condemn  us  for  apply-  j 
ing  so  much  labour  and  expense  to  provide 
books,  cease  their  censures ; let  them  cease  i 
to  whisper  their  satirical  commentaries, 
who  would  have  regarded  us  with  benevo- 
lent affer-tion,  if  w(-  had  devoted  ourselves 
to  hunting,  and  to  plaj-ingat  the  dice,  qui 
nos  fortassis  affcctu  commendassent  bene- 
volo, si  ferarum  venatui,  aleaniraque  lusui 
dominarum  applausui  vacassemus."*  | 

Truly  the  piety  and  laudable  activity  of 
persons  like  himself,  ex]ioscd  to  more  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  world,  could 
hardly  have  escaped  being  treated  as  de- 
lusion, when  that  of  the  cloistered  recluse, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  charged  with  it  by 
partners  in  his  calm  retirement. 
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St.  Laurence  Justinien  having  puhlished 
j a charge  against  certain  (lissii)alions,  was 
I stigmatized  by  many  as  a munk  of  a narrow 
' scrupulous  mind,  who  sought  to  make  a 
cloister  of  the  world.  On  another  occasion 
he  was  publicly  insulted  in  the  streets,  and 
treated  as  a hypocrite.  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage used  when  avarice  overcasts  the 
I world  with  mourning,  treading  under  foot 
the  good,  and  raising  had  men  up.  Thn 
courtiers  of  Louis  XIV.,  thus  represented 
that  the  education  of  the  duke  of  liurgundy 
was  improperly  conducted,  that  he  was 
bred  up  with  a ta-ste  for  mystical  devotion, 
and  for  e.xercises  which  occupied  the  time 
that  should  have  been  spent  in  the  ac(|ui- 
sition  of  knowledge  suitable  to  his  rank 
and  fortune.  The  monarch  was  himself 
prejudiced  against  the  e.xcellcnt  men  who 
directed  it ; but  the  due  do  rieauvilliers 
replied  with  modesty  and  firmness,  " Sire, 

1 know  but  of  one  Gospel ; and  I believe 
that  I am  bound  by  the  duty  which  1 owe 
to  my  God  and  to  my  king,  to  neglect 
nothing  that  can  jirepare  for  France  a vir- 
tuous sovereign.”  “ I am  astonished,” 
writes  Madame  de  Savigne,  “ that  you  , 
accuse  our  Corbcnelli  of  being  infected 
with  a diabolic  mysticism.  What  ! a 
I man  who  thinks  only  of  destroying  the 
I empire  of  Hie  devil  ; who  has  constant 
j relations  with  his  enemies,  the  saints ; 

■ a man  who  mortifies  his  body ; who  suf- 
i fers  poverty  as  a Christian,  or,  as  you 
’ would  say,  as  a philosopher ; who  never 

ceases  celebrating  tlie  perfections  of  God; 
who  never  judges  his  neighbour ; who 
always  excuses  him ; who  passes  his  life 
in  charity  and  the  service  of  others ; who 
is  insensible  to  the  pleasures  and  de- 
lights of  life ; who,  in  fine,  in  spite  of  his 
misfortunes,  is  entirely  submissive  to  the 
. will  of  God  ! and  you  call  that  a diabolic 
i mysticism.”* 

Fenclon  was  accused  of  aspiring  at  power 
in  court,  “ par  Ics  lieus  secrets  d un  langage 
j mysterieux.”  “That  is  the  judgment  of 
I many  persons,”  says  D'Aguesseau,  “ which 
j we  must  remit  to  the  sovereign  Searcher 
of  hearts ; so  that  even  the  virtuous  chau- 

■ collor  had  been  alienated  from  Fenclon  by 
I the  imputation  of  his  enemies.  St.  Augus- 
I tin.  after  citing  the  words,  "Muta  efiiciantur 
! labia  dolosa,  quee  loqunntur  adversus  Jus- 
I turn  iniquitatem  in  superbia  ct  contemp- 
1 tu,"  adds,  " the  just  is  Christ,  who  coming 

in  his  great  humility,  appeared  contemp- 
tible to  the  proud  ; and  whosoever  wishes 
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to  follow  his  footsteps,  and  to  walk  as  He  | 
walked,  will  be  despised  in  Christ,  as  a | 
member  of  Christ.  Muta  efficiantur  labia  | 
dolosa,  qute  loquuntur  adversus  Justum  i 
iniquitatem  in  superbia  et  contemptu.  | 
When  will  these  lips  be  mute  ? In  this 
world  never.  Daily  they  will  cry  against 
humble  Christians  ; daily  they  will  vocife- 
rate ; daily  they  will  blaspheme.”* 

Hut  now  my  vigour  faints  as  florets  by 
the  frosty  air  of  night  bent  down  and 
closed ; for  those  who  play  the  part  with 
history  of  Satan's  advocates  remind  me, 
that  even  in  the  ages  of  faith  it  was  not  i 
alone  from  the  wicked  and  impious  that  | 
goodly  deeds  and  fair  met  ill-acceptance, 
but  that  holy  persons  suffered  persecution 
from  the  just  also,  who,  kneeling  in  Uie 
same  choir  with  them,  worshipped  God. 
Their  words,  alas ! are  true,  and  may  not 
be  gainsayed.  By  good  men  also,  as  father 
Dosithee  remarks,  they  were  often  exercised  j 
and  contradicted,  and  that  by  a wise  dis- 
pensation of  Omniscience,  without  there 
being  sin  and  error  on  cither  side.f  How 
afl'eeting  are  the  remonstrances  of  St. 
Coluinban,  when  he  was  exposed  to  trouble  j 
in  Gaul  from  Hie  singularity  of  his  monas- 
tic rite.  His  reply  to  a council  assembled 
against  him  was  to  this  effect : “ One 
thing  I ask,  as  I am  not  the  author 
of  this  diversity,  but  am  a pilgrim  tra- 
velling in  these  lands  for  Christ,  the 
common  Saviour,  Lord,  and  God,  I im- 
plore you,  by  our  common  Lord,  who 
will  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  allow 
me.  with  your  peace  and  charity,  to  dwell 
silently  in  these  woods,  and  to  live  near 
the  bones  of  seventeen  of  our  brethren 
who  are  dead,  as  I have  hitherto  lived 
amongst  you  during  these  twelve  years 
pa-sL”;  St.  Othmar,  abbot  of  St.  Gall, 
being  accused  falsely,  as  'Walafried  Strabo 
declares,  and  condemned  hastily,  after 
many  days  of  solitary  confinement,  was 
transferred  to  an  island  in  the  Rhine, 
called  Stain,  where  he  spent  his  days  alone 
and  in  great  devotion  HU  his  death  : he 
was  buried  on  the  island,  but,  after  ten 
years,  the  brethren  brought  back  his  body 
to  the  monastery. 

SL  rhilbert,  in  the  seventh  century, 
having  incurred  the  anger  of  Ebroin, 
mayor  of  the  palace,  by  reproving  him  for 
his  crimes,  that  minister  gained  over  some 
ecclesiasHcs  of  the  diocese  of  Rouen  to 

* In  Ps.  xxx. 
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calumniate  the  servant  of  God.  St.  Ouen, 
llieir  bishop,  was  so  imposed  upon  that  he 
entered  into  their  views,  St.  Philbert 
was  even  imprisoned  until  his  innocence 
tt-as  recognised  ; but  the  holy  abbot,  thinking 
himself  not  safe  in  Neiisiria,  retired  to 
Poitiers. 

St.  Lindger,  the  apostle  of  Saxony,  em- 
ploying the  revenues  of  his  bishopric  in 
charities,  was  accused  to  Charlemagne  of 
neglecting  to  ormiinenl  his  churches;  but 
the  emperor,  who  cited  him  before  him,  was 
so  struck  with  his  saintly  replies,  that  he  dis- 
graced his  accusers.  Sad  but  necessary  re- 
trospects these,  for  without  them  we  could 
not  thoroughly  understand  the  spirit  of  past 
ages,  nor,  while  some  divisions  last,  the 
mysteries  of  our  own  society. 

To  stiffer  from  go(»d  men.  like  St.  Wilfrid, 
in  the  eighth  century,  is  itself  a prodigy.  St, 
Wilfrid  never  reviled  his  persecutors,  never 
complained  of  those  who,  perhaps  without 
consciousness  of  evil,  stirred  tip  whole  king- 
doms against  him.  His  cause  having  been 
heard  before  Pope  Agatho,  who  decided  in 
his  favour,  when  he  presented  the  pope’s 
letter  to  Egfrid,  the  king  declared  that  it 
was  obtained  by  bribery,  and  committed 
Wilfrid  to  a dungeon,  wiierc  he  continued 
nine  months.  It  was  the  remembrance  of 
having  taken  part  against  him,  that  em- 
bittered the  last  hours  of  Theodore,  arch* 
bishop  of  Caiuerburv,  who  sought  and 
obtained  forgiveness  from  him  at  his  death. 
St,  William,  in  the  twelfth  century,  had 
some  inveterate  enemies,  who  had  prepos- 
sessed Pope  Eugene  against  him  by  the 
blackest  calumnies.  Notwithstanding  the 
unspotted  sanctity  of  his  life,  and  his  exalted 
rank  in  Church  and  state,  he  was  assailed 
even  by  dignitaries  in  the  Church,  whose 
accusations  were  made  to  appear  so  credible, 
that  a refusal  to  ratify  his  appointment  to 
the  see  was  peremptorily  given.  And  how 
did  the  saint  bear  these  insults,  this  unmerited 
disgrace,  this  loss  of  character  ? — in  silence  ! 

St.  Conrad,  named  archbishop  of  Treves, 
in  the  year  1066,  on  account  of  his  sanctity, 
by  St.  Annon,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  was 
opposed  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  that 
city,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  having  been 
consulted.  Hoping  by  his  presence  to  win 
them  over,  he  set  out  for  his  diocese  ; but 
Deodoric,  count  of  Treves,  lay  in  wait  for 
him  with  some  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was 
seized  and  decapitated. 

St.  Jane  de  Chantal  while  in  Paris,  and 
St.  Theresa  in  various  places,  suffered  many 
persecutions,  even  from  persons  of  piety. 
St.  John  of  God  was  accused  by  men  who 


meant  well,  of  receiving  vagabonds  and  pro-  | 
stitutes  into  his  hospital.  His  crime  was  j 
receiving  sinners.  St.  Peter  Xolasqiio  had  | 
many  contradictions  to  endure  before  he 
could  realize  his  charitable  project  of  found-  j 
ing  (be  order  of  Mercy  for  the  redemption 
of  captives.  Even  good  men  did  not  appre- 
ciate his  zeal. 

Indeed,  from  earliest  times,  the  most 
eminent  son  ants  of  God  were  accustomed  to 
be  misrepresented  or  suspected  by  men  who 
were  not  bis  enemies.  “How  many  are 
there,”  says  St.  Augustin,  cxjilaiuing  the 
Psalms  from  the  pulpit,  “ who  affirm  that  we 
are  seeking  honour,  and  jiraise,  and  temporal 
miliiy  in  the  Church  ! How  many  affirm 
that  I speak  to  you  in  order  that  you  may 
admire  and  praise  me,  and  that  this  is  my  | 
object  and  intention  when  I speak  ! But  ^ 
how  should  they  know  what  none  of  you  can 
know?  How  should  they  know  what  I ! 
myself  scarcely  know?  for  I do  not  judge  ] 
myself ; qui  cnim  dijudicat  me  Dominus  ; 
esi.'**  j 

St.  Ger>'in,  abbot  of  St.  Riquicr,  one  of 
the  most  holy  men  of  the  eleventh  century, 
gave  offence  by  his  mode  of  preaching  and  ! 
hearing  confessions,  insomuch  that  he  was 
accused  before  the  Pope  St.  Leo  IX.  of  i 
preaching  without  a mission ; and  he  had  to 
repair  to  Rome  to  refute  these  accusations,  I 
when  the  holy  father  gave  him  power  to 
preach  and  to  hear  confessions  wherever  he  | 
might  choose.  ! 

After  St.  Celesiin  V.  had  resigned  the  i 
papal  chair,  and  retired  to  his  monastery  at  | 
Morroni,  persecutions  awaited  him,  from  ' 
men  who  only  sought  to  provide  against  an 
enormous  danger.  The  multitudes  that  ; 
flocked  to  him,  and  false  rumours  that  bis 
abdication  was  not  voluntary,  naturally  ex- 
cited fears  that  fatal  consequences  might 
result;  and  be  was  therefore  kept  in  con- 
finement under  a guard  ofsoldiers  at  Fmnone, 
during  ten  months,  until  his  death.  It  is 
said  that  his  treatment  even  was  most  un- 
worthy; but  without  complaining.  “All  I 
wished  for  in  the  world,”  said  be,  “was  a 
cell,  and  that  cell  they  have  given  me.” 

St.  Didier,  bishop  of  Vienne,  in  the 
seventh  century,  taught  classical  learning; 
and  for  these  studies  he  was  decried  to  the 
Pope  St.  Gregory,  as  a man  who  substituted 
pagan  fable  for  holy  Scripture,  and  who 
with  the  same  lips  sang  Christ  and  Jupiter. 
The  holy  Pope  discerned  the  groundlessness 
of  the  accusation,  and  rendered  him  justice 
publicly. 

• In  Pi.  ctlL 
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St.  Bcniardine  oT  Sienna  was  niisrepre- 
scnled  to  Pope  Martin,  and  was,  fur  a short 
time,  even  condemned  to  abstain  from 
preaching.  His  style  had  been  criticised, 
and  oflcnce  had  been  taken  at  his  having  the 
sacred  name  painted  to  exhibit  to  the  people. 
St.  Philip  Neri,  too,  being  accused  of  am- 
bition and  hypocrisy,  and  of  seeking  popu- 
larity, was  forbidden  for  a time,  by  the  vicar 
of  Rome,  from  hearing  confessions  end  from 
preaching.  St.  John  Francis  Kegis  was  so 
misrepresented,  that  even  the  bishop  of 
Viviens,  who  had  taken  his  part,  proceeded 
to  censure  him  and  order  his  recall.  At 
another  time  he  had  the  grief  to  see  some  of 
bis  own  order  associated  with  those  who 
decried  him.  Its  holy  founder  also,  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola,  had  been  represented 
by  some  as  a man  attached  to  certain  vision- 
aries, who  called  themselves  illuminated,  and 
who  had  been  condemned  in  Spain.  He 
was  even  brought  before  the  inquisition.  At 
another  time  he  was  cited  before  the  grand 
vicar  of  the  bishop,  as  catechizing  without  a 
mission,  and  he  was  kept  in  prison  during 
forty-two  days.  Afterwards,  in  Salamanca, 
being  followed  by  a multitude  who  were 
charmed  with  his  instructions,  he  was  again 
suspected  and  imprisoned ; but  after  twenty- 
two  days  his  innocence  was  recognised.  St. 
Francis  of  Borgia  was  similarly  exposed  to 
many  mortifications,  arising  from  persons 
who  suspected  either  error  in  his  books , or 
else  his  former  friendship  with  men  who 
were  themselves  falsely  suspected  of  error. 

" My  lord  of  Cambrai  is  proud,"  writes  a 
contemporary  of  Fenelon,*  “his  arrogance 
is  increased,”'^  “ he  believes  no  one  but  those 
who  flatter  bim."^  “ It  is  a ferocious  beast 
that  must  be  pursued  for  the  honour  of  the 
episcopacy  and  of  truth,  till  he  be  over- 
powered and  rendered  incapable  of  doing 

• Lett,  de  Bossuet,  civ.  t Id.  cxvi. 

V Id.  cxx. 


mote  mischief.  The  Church  must  be  de- 
livered from  the  greatest  enemy  that  it  has 
ever  had.’’* 

The  due  de  Beauvilliers  was  another 
sufferer  at  that  time,  in  the  same  court,  from 
men  whom  he  would  not  rank  with  the 
corrupt.  It  was  even  suggested  by  some, 
that  he  had  contracted  opinions  favourable 
to  the  new  views  of  religion,  though  a bull 
of  Pope  Innocent  XII.  and  a subsequent 
brief,  as  also  a declaration  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  had  severely 
condemned  those  who  were  accessary  to 
spreading  such  charges,  unless  they  could 
support  them  in  a due  canonical  course  by 
irrefragable  proofs.  Such  are  the  instances 
that  might  be  easily  multiplied  of  persecu- 
tions for  justice,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  persons  unconscious  of  opposing  it.  In 
allusion  to  them,  Albertus  Magnus  says, 
“That  is  a laudable  patience  which  bears 
injuries  patiently,  not  only  from  evil  men, 
but  also  from  those  who  seem  to  begoodj 
not  for  evil  deeds,  bnt  for  benefits.  Then 
the  soul  is  the  friend  of  God  amongst  daugh- 
ters, as  the  lily  amidst  thorns  : for  the  lily, 
when  pierced  by  thorns,  retains  its  whiteness, 
and  only  emits  a stronger  perfume  than  if 
it  had  not  been  pierced.  So  the  soul,  the 
spouse  of  God,  if  it  be  pierced  by  those  who 
seem  to  bo  of  the  number  of  the  sons  of 
God,  is  not  provoked  to  impatience,  but  en- 
deavours diligently  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  a good  conscience,  and  the  odour  of  a 
holy  fanie."f  But  it  is  time  that  we  pass 
from  an  observation  of  the  sufferings  of  par- 
ticular members,  in  consequence  of  their 
personal  justice,  to  survey  die  persecutions 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  collectively, 
on  account  of  the  inalienable  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  its  Divine  F'ounder. 

• Lett,  de  Bossuet,  cxx. 
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HAT  is  llie  Church  ? “The 
Church,"  say  the  guides  of 
ihe  middle  ages,  “is  Christ 
himself,  living  externally, 
re-appearing  always  under 
a human  form  : the  Church 
is,  as  it  were,  the  perma- 
nent incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  since  in 
holy  Scripture  the  faithful  are  called  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ.  But,  if  the  Church 
be  Ihe  conliiiual  presence  of  the  Saviour,  it 
follows,  that  it  must  participate  in  his  attri- 
hmes:  therefore  it  must  suffer  as  He  suf- 
fered."* For  the  Church  was  not  an 
abstraction  or  a mere  phantoin.  Books 
were  not  the  Church,  as  they  are  said  to  be 
now  by  some  ; uor  was  any  who  could  write 
a hook  aud  screen  his  person  by  reinaining 
unknown,  the  bisho|i  or  the  archbishop. 
The  Church  had  flesh  and  bones  to  sufl'ei, 
like  its  Divine  Founder  in  his  sacred  hu- 
manity; it  had  apostles,  invested  with  au- 
thority, filling  offices  which  involved  them 
in  a stale  of  constant  personal  responsibility, 
by  reason  of  which  they  could  be  bound, 
imprisoned,  and  put  to  death  like  those  who 
first  established  it  in  the  world  ; its  perse- 
cutions would  be,  in  many  respects,  a con- 
tinuance of  the  passion. 

Now  we  see  ample  preparation  made  to 
realize  these  anticipations ; for  there  is 
another  power  existing,  another  society, 
another  kingdom,  between  which  and  the 
Church  war  is  inevitable,  a war  which  can 
never  end.  “ Every  people,"  says  St.  Au- 
gustin, “ delighted  with  a human  kingdom, 
and  rejecting  the  Lord  from  leigning  over 
it,  eveiy  such  people  is  for  from  the  saints, 
and  prepared  to  persecute  them.  Think 
not  this  confined  to  the  Jews  alone.  They 
are  given  as  jinmitive  examples,  that  in  them 
may  ajipear  what  all  others  should  beware 
of.  They  rejected  Christ;  they  chose  Ctesar. 
And  truly,  Ciesar  was  a king;  a man  over 
hninan  things:  but  there  was  another  king 
fi>r  divine  things.  One  king  fur  temporal, 
another  for  etenial  life.  They  did  not  sin 
because  they  said  that  Caesar  was  their 
king,  but  because  they  were  unwilling  to 

* Vide  Mdliler  symboliq. 


have  Christ  tor  king.  Et  mode  multi  Chris- 
tum regent  in  coelo  sedenlein  et  ubique  j 
regnanlem  habere  nolunt,  et  ipsi  sunt  qni  I 
tribulaul  nos.  But  we  cannot  be  troubled,  i 
excepting  by  those  who  are  fur  from  the 
saints,  far  not  in  body,  but  heart."*  | 

Such  was  the  voice  of  all  Catholics  in  ! 
ages  of  faith.  The  intellectual,  the  chival- 
rous world  of  the  middle  ages  recognised  no  ; 
other  as  the  truth.  “All,"  says  John  of  ‘ 
Salisbury,  “ w ho  seek  to  extend  the  kingdom 
of  man,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  empire  of 
Christ,  arc  those  who  go  forth  with  swords 
aud  slaves  to  lake  Christ  iirisoner,  that  his 
name  may  be  destroyed. "f 

The  apostle  calls  the  devil  and  his  angels 
"the  rulers  of  this  woild,"  because  they  ' 
rule  over  the  lovers  of  this  world.  From 
these  the  church  has  to  expect  constant  o|i- 
)>osition,  a systematic  and  ingenious  hos- 
tility, and  perpetual  haired.  As  Albert  the 
Great  notes  from  the  Psalmist's  words,  there 
is  a threefold  persecution  against  her;  “by 
the  mouth,  implied  iu  his  expression,  fre- 
muerunt ; by  the  heart,  when  he  says, 
meditali  sunt;  and  by  deeds,  aslitcrunt 
reges:’’J  the  Church  then,  as  truly  Israel, 
may  say,  “ Siepe  expiignaverunt  me  a juven-  , 
tnio  mca.”  From  her  cradle  has  she  been 
peisccuted.  Here  is  then  literally,  what 
modern  politicians  so  greatly  deprecate,  a 
state  within  a slate,  an  empire  in  an  empire, 
and  subjects  arc  divided.  “ Amicus  smctili  j 
hujiisconstituitur  inimiciis  Dei."  "So  it  is,"  i 
adds  St.  Anselm,  “so  it  must  be  immutably,  ; 
Non  sunt  verba  lanium  audienda,  sed  cst  . 
n’s  lerrifice  mcluenda."§  But  the  fact  is  , 
manifest,  and  its  authors  seek  no  disguise. 

“ Sometimes  they  rage  openly  by  deeds, 
and,"  as  St.  Augustin  say.s,  “ the  world  be-  , 
holds  the  impetus  of  the  persecutors  exter- 
nally laging;  at  others  they  are  restrained  ; , 
Iherercmains  the  malevolenceof  the  thinkers. 
There  is  a distinction  of  limes  in  the  per- 
secution of  the  Church.  There  was  an 
attack  on  the  Church  when  kings  persecuted 
it.  Then,  when  kings  believed,  peace  was 


• In  Ps.  It.  f Dc  Nugc  Curia),  vi.  i 
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given  to  the  Church,  and  it  rose  to  the  height 
of  dignity  even  in  this  world.  But  there 
was  nut  wanting  the  rage  of  persecutors ; 
they  turned  their  attacks  to  thoughts ; in 
these  thoughts  as  in  an  abyss,  is  bound  the 
devil ; he  rages  and  bursts  not  forth ; for  it 
is  said  of  these  times,  Heccator  videbit,  ct 
irascetiir;”  and  what  will  ho  do  ? Will  he 
persecute  ? No,  he  cannot.  What  then 
Uentibus  suis  frendet  et  tabescet.”*  Never- 
theless, these  thoughts  pass  not  unobserved 
and  without  ellects.  We  shall  soon  witness 
them. 

“ In  the  mean  while,"  ns  St.  Augustin 
says  to  the  ministers  and  lovers  of  the  earthly 
state,  who  would  give  it  dominion  over  the 
city  of  God,  “ let  them  tremble,  let  them 
feel  horror,  all  our  rich  brethren  abounding 
in  money,  in  gold  and  silver,  in  attendants 
and  honours  ! Let  them  tremble,  fur  it  is 
said,  Domine,  in  civitatc  tiia  iinagitiem 
eornm  ad  nihiliitn  rediges  ; and  do  they  not 
deserve  to  suirer  this,  that  God  in  his  city 
should  reduce  their  image  to  nothing,  since 
they  in  the  earthly  state  reduce  the  image 
of  God  to  nothing  ?”+ 

" Liberty,  that  is,"  says  Theology,  speak- 
ing by  the  Beatrice  of  Dante,  “ the  noble 
virtue,  supreme  of  gifts,  which  God,  creating, 
gave  of  his  free  bounty,  sign  most  evident 
of  goodtiess,  and  in  his  account  most  prized, 
the  boon  wherewith  all  intellectual  creatures, 
and  them  sole,  he  hath  endowed,"!  “ liberty, 
the  end,  as  well  as  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  faith,  liberty,  for  which  we  know 
how  to  die,”  say  the  first  Christians,  “liber- 
tas,  pro  qua  mori  novimus,§  is  the  itialien- 
able  privilege  of  the  Catholic  Church ; but 
its  defence  has  cost  her  dear;  for,  in  that 
cause,  many  of  her  sons  have  shed  their 
blood,  and  almost  all  have  suflered."  “No- 
thing," says  a French  historian,  “can  be 
more  mystically  high  than  the  language  of 
the  Church  in  maintaining  her  freedom.”  He 
cites,  as  an  instance,  the  bull  of  Pope  Boni- 
face VIII.,  addressed  to  Philippe-le-Bel : 
“In  the  sweetness  of  an  ineffable  love,  the 
Church,  united  to  Christ  his  spouse,  has 
received  from  him  the  roost  ample  gifts, 
and,  above  all,  that  of  liberty.  He  has 
wished  that  the  adorable  spouse  should  reign 
as  a mother  over  the  faithful  people.  Who 
then  will  not  dread  to  offend,  to  provoke  her? 
Who  will  not  feel  that  he  offends  the  bride- 
groom in  the  spouse  ? Who  will  dare  to 
touch  the  ecclesiastical  liberty  against  his 
God  and  his  Lord  ? Under  what  shield  will 


* In  Pb.  Ixix. 
J Par.  V. 
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he  take  shelter,  to  escape  being  reduced  to 
dust  by  the  stroke  of  the  Puissant  One,  of 
the  power  from  on  high  ? O,  my  son,  turn 
not  away  thy  ears  from  the  paternal  voice." 

When  St.  Gregory  VII.,  St.  Anselm,  and 
St.  Thomas  came  forward  in  opposition  to 
temporal  power,  “ in  the  days  when  the 
king  of  Babylon  was  confirmed  against  Jetu- 
salem,”  as  Peter  of  Blois  describes  the 
contest,  it  was  in  order  that  the  Church, 
purchased  and  made  free  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  might  not  become  the  slave  of  the 
state.  What  the  Koman  Pontiffs  sought  for 
the  whole  Church,  the  archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury in  different  ages  sought  for  that 
part  of  it  which  was  in  England.  “ This 
was  no  struggle,"  as  Mohler  says,  " for 
mere  external  emancipation  ; it  was  a con- 
test fur  what  is  most  internal  in  man,  free- 
dom of  thought."*  Reader,  history  will  be 
a sealed  book  to  you,  if  you  mistake  conse- 
quences for  causes,  and  do  not  consider 
events  as  part  of  the  combat  which  the 
Church  of  God  has  to  sustain  against  evil 
spirits  and  deluded  men,  who  are  often  igno- 
rant of  the  banner  under  which  they  serve. 

" Behind  the  drama  of  history,  therefore," 
as  a learned  French  writei  observes  of  the 
middle  ages,  " were  doctrines  which  were 
its  springs ; behind,  actions,  ideas  ; for  the 
logical  genius  of  those  ages  reigned  in 
hearts  no  less  than  in  schools ; and  thought 
was  mistress  of  the  world.  The  pontificate, 
in  its  struggle  with  the  empire,  had  on  its 
side,  not  alone  truth,  liheiiy,  and  justice ; 
it  rested  also  on  the  strict  law,  on  the  written 
law,  on  the  positive  constitution  of  Christian 
Kurope,as  the  Mirror  ofSuabia,  the  authen- 
tic and  legal  collection  of  the  German  com- 
mon law  or  customs  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  Magna  Cbarta  itself  fur  England  can 
attest ; * fur,  by  the  latter,'  as  Sir  Thomas 
More,  after  his  condemnation,  told  his  base 
judges,  ‘it  was  declared  that  the  English 
Chinch  should  be  free,  and  have  all  its  rights 
entire  and  its  liberties  untouched — Ecclesia 
Anglicana  libera  sit,  et  habeat  omnia  jura 
integra,  et  libertates  suas  illeesas.'” 

Before  advancing  further,  therefore,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  observe  how  little  one 
can  understand  the  persecutions  of  the 
Church  for  liberty  without  having  studied 
not  alone  theology,  hut  also  the  legal  history 
of  Europe,  statute  as  well  as  canon  law.  A 
Ciijas,  a de  Marca,  a Cabassut,  a Duujat,  a 
Thomassin — such  are  the  men  who,  along 
with  the  old  judges  of  the  laud,  can  alone 
give  us  the  key  that  will  unlock  the  secrets 
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of  the  political  history  of  Christian  ages,  as 
long  as  the  canon  law,  that  is,  in  fact,  the 
Gospel,  had  dictated  or  guided  the  civil  in- 
stitutes of  all  nations.  To  this  preliminary 
remark  we  may  add  the  obsenation  of  an- 
other foreign  writer,  who,  after  saying  that 
these  violent  collisions  between  the  two 
powers,  when  the  church  shed  her  blood,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  heathen  or  heretical  em- 
perors, rather  than  relinquish  her  right,  are 
facts  which  cannot  be  studied  without  this 
acquirement,  concludes  with  observing,  that 
“the  moderation  and  limits  of  the  secular 
power  are  not  yet  so  well  assured  that  this 
teaching  of  the  martyrs  has  become  un- 
necessary ; and  that  if  our  statesmen  were 
to  consult  theologians,  such  as  Lugo,  on 
matters  of  high  politics,  they  would  discover 
far  higher  views  to  guide  them  in  the  govern- 
ment of  nations,  than  can  be  derived  from 
collecting  all  the  modern  opinions  ; and  that 
they  would  6nd  in  treatises  De  Jiistiiia  and 
Dc  Fide,  as  cases  of  conscience,  what  in 
acts  of  parliament  in  later  times  they  will 
search  for  in  vain.  But  what  kings  at  pre- 
sent,” he  asks,  “ or  what  statesmen,  have 
cases  of  conscience  to  resolve  amidst  their 
trials  and  dilemmas  t” 

During  the  6rst  three  centuries  thcChnrch 
had  enjoyed  under  a pagan  government, 
amidst  external  oppression  and  bloody  per- 
secutions, the  most  perfect  freedom  and 
independence  in  its  internal  relations,  in  its 
doctrine  and  discipline.  But  it  continued 
not  so  under  the  Christian  emperors,  who 
being  accustomed  in  pagan  times  to  rule 
with  despotic  sway,  sought  to  intrude  into 
the  province  of  the  Church.*  At  first  they 
used  their  power  with  moderation,  but  in 
process  of  time  they  went  beyond  its  limits, 
making  their  approbation  a condition  of 
election  to  sees,  requiring  taxes  from  the 
elected,  making  arbitrary  depositions,  and 
passing  tyrannical  sentences  of  exile.  Of 
this  persecution  we  have  a memorable  in- 
stance in  the  fifth  age.  Theodosius  the 
younger,  at  the  instigation  of  the  eunuch 
Chrysaphius,  having  required  a present  from 
Flavian  a priest,  on  his  being  elected  to  the 
archiepiscopal  sec  of  Constantinople,  which 
the  holy  man  refused  to  offer,  replying  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  were  the  property 
of  the  poor,  a resolution  was  formed  to 
oppose  him,  which  was  executed  in  the  false 
council  styled  the  Latrocinalo,  when  be  was 
deposed  by  violence,  from  which,  when  he 
appealed  to  Rome,  his  enemies  fell  upon 

* D'illinger,  Hist,  of  the  Church,  ii.  5.  Dr. 
Cox,  Ir. 


him  and  so  wounded  him  that  he  died  within  | 
a few  days  at  Epipus,  the  place  of  his  exile.  ; 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  the  ' 
same  spirit  continued  to  break  out  at  in-  ’ 
tervals.  Each  heresy,  and  even  the  lingering  , 
opposition  of  paganism,  worked  in  concert 
against  the  ecclesiastical  liberty.  Himeric,  | 
the  Vandal  king  who  conducted  the  Arian  , 
persecution  in  the  sixth  century  in  Africa, 
sent  an  order  to  St.  Eiigenius,  bishop  of 
Carthage,  never  to  preach  to  the  people  or 
admit  any  Vandals  into  his  church ; and  on 
the  bishop  refusing,  many  suffered  death  for 
entering  them.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-  { 
four  bishops  were  sent  into  banishment,  and  j 
innmucrable  Catholics  tortured  and  put  to 
death.  In  the  north,  the  pagans,  even  after 
conversion,  were  slow  to  admit  a visible 
power  greater  than  their  own.  The  bar- 
barous sovereigns  were  at  all  times  prone  to 
aspire  at  dominion  over  the  Church ; and 
confessors  consequently  soon  appeared.  In  ; 
England,  Mcllitus,  the  first  bishop  of  Lon-  i 
don,  in  the  seventh  century,  for  performing  j 
his  spiritual  duty  as  a pontifl',  was  obliged  i 
by  King  Eadbald  to  fly  to  Gaul.  J ustus,  1 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  obliged  to  j 
accomjiany  him  ; and  Laurence,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  only  prevented  from  I 
following  them  by  a miraculous  vision.  | 
Charlemagne  exerted  indeed  an  immense  I 
influence  in  ecclesiastical  matters ; but  it 
was  the  natural  influence  of  wisdom  and  | 
justice,  not  a violent  encroachment.  With 
respect  to  his  power  in  elections,  there  is 
an  anecdote  related  by  an  ancient  writer, 
which  will  beguile  the  tediousness  of  our 
present  path.  “Charlemagne  was  at  Aix, 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Ricolph, 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  After  a few  days 
he  set  off  to  that  city.  On  his  way  thither 
he  desired  to  hear  mass  as  usual  in  the  place 
where  ho  had  passed  the  night ; and  at  the 
offertory  be  gave  the  little  gulden  hunting- 
horn  which  ho  wore  round  his  neck.  After 
mass  the  priest  Hildebold  retunied  the  horn 
to  the  em|)eror,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
saying,  ‘ Take  back  the  gold  : it  is  not  the 
custom  here  to  make  ns  such  presents.' 
The  emperor  answered,  ‘ Keep  it ; for  such 
is  my  will.”  The  priest  again  replied,  'My  i 
lord,  1 see  you  are  a hunter;  my  diatium  | 
and  breviary  are  not  well  bound ; I pray  I 
you,  therefore,  send  me  the  skin  of  the  first  > 
stag  you  kill  in  your  hunting,  and  keep 
your  gold.’  The  emperor  smiled,  and  de- 
parted. On  arriving  at  Cologne  he  found 
that  the  suffrages  were  divided.  ' I will  give 
you  a bishop,'  said  the  emperor,  and  then 
sent  an  express  back  to  the  woods  to  Hildc- 
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bold,  who  was  elected  and  consecrated.  He 
1 1 governed  the  see  with  the  greatest  praise, 

> I and  consecrated  Lewis,  son  of  Charlemagne, 

I king  of  the  Romans."* 

We  may  observe  here  that  the  liberty  of 
elections  in  Fiance  wasnot  formally  abolished 
I until  the  famous  concordat  ol  Francis  I. 

I I The  successive  stages  of  the  persecutions, 
;l  sustained  in  defence  of  die  liberty  of  the 
! I Church,  may  be  noted  down  briefly.  The 

Church  was  persecuted  then  by  the  Emperor 
li  Henry  IV.  in  1066,  and  by  Henry  V.  bis 
j successor.  Her  next  persecutors  were  Fre- 
deric Baibarossa,  and  bis  son  Frederic  II., 
who  succeeded  in  1213.  Who  could  de- 
scribe the  suflbrings  of  the  holy  Popes 
j Paschal,  Gelasius,  Innocent  III.,  and  In- 
I nocenl  IV,  ? The  persecution  was  steadily 
j carried  on  by  Henry  VTI.,  who  succeeded 
in  1308,  and  by  the  emperor  Lewis,  whom 
Benedict  XII.  excommunicated,  and  against 
whom  Clement  VI.  had  to  contend.  It 
was  pursued  by  Philippo-le-Bel,  and  by 
his  legists,  who  continued  it  until  the  per- 
secution by  the  new  pagan  scholars  broke 
out,  amidst  which  Consiantiiiople  fell.  All 
this  long  contest  between  the  Holy  See 
and  the  temporal  govenimenis  was  to  defend 
incontrovertible  rights ; involving,  some  the 
vital  interests  of  religion,  others  the  welfare 
of  society  in  general ; and  all  of  which  the 
common  law  of  the  whole  of  Christendom 
I had  established. f In  the  sixteenth  century 
' the  empire  was  emboldened  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  heresies  rising  against  the  Church. 
In  consequence  it  required  that  the  Pope 
I should  be  only  a bishop  with  territorial  pos- 
; sessions  ; that  he  should  be  the  vassal  of  the 
: civil  power  ; that  ho  should  obey  the  empe- 
I ror,  and  yield  him  up  the  spiritual  sove- 
reignty. Its  very  language  was  full  of 
passion,  insult,  and  defiance : then,  amidst 
the  Protestant  persecutions,  the  original  con- 
i test  was  pursued,  at  least,  theoretically, 

' even  by  Louis  X IV.,  and  the  new  monarchal 
j system  of  the  Galilean  divines ; then  by  the 
Emperor  J oseph  II.  and  his  school  of  un- 
i fortunate  adherents ; then  by  the  men  of 
blood,  who  succeeded;  then  by  Napoleon, 
and  finally  to  the  present  day  by  the  con- 
stitutional governments,  which  have  made 
new  all  things  over  which  they  had  any 
power,  excepting  follies  and  injustice. 

Such  were  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  conduct  of  this  warfare  ; but  there  were 
other  chiefs,  though  seen  in  less  bold  relief. 

* Annales  Novesienses,  p.  1>35.  ap.  Marlene, 
Vet,  Script  t.  iv. 
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Age,  par  le  Dirccleur  du  Sam.  dc  8,  Sulpice. 


The  pride  of  man  is  not  quicker  to  take  nm-  ! 
brage  than  swift  in  comprehending,  with  a j 
sort  of  instinct,  the  measures  which  seem  to  ! 
favour  its  ill-understood  interests.  Those 
sovereigns,  who  were  not  from  the  first  per- 
sonally engaged  in  this  levy  of  bucklers 
against  the  Holy  See,  felt  no  less  on  which 
side  of  the  scales  they  should  throw  the 
weight  ol  their  sword.  The  holy  martyr  of 
Canterbury  made  this  remark,  writing  to  the 
college  of  cardinals ; “ Beware,"  he  said, 
“lest  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  be  infected 
with  this  disease  ; lor  sweet  to  every  tyrant 
is  the  bitter  servitude  of  the  Church,  Dulcis 
est  Omni  tyranno  amara  servitus  Ecclesire."* 
— Monarchal  absolutism,  attempted  by  the 
Hohenstauflens  and  by  Pbilippe-le-Bel,  was 
I only  defeated  by  the  ceaseless  labours  of 
the  Holy  See ; until  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury it  was  able  in  some  countries  at  last  to 
realize  its  insane  and  impious  views,  and 
compel  men  to  swear  to  its  supremacy.  But 
all  throughout,  this  was  the  secret  aim. 
Hence  the  conteslsin  England  between  her 
kings  during  so  many  reigns  and  the  eccle- 
siastical power.  Nor  was  the  combat  only 
on  this  portentous  scale  between  thrones 
and  the  pontificate.  It  was  carried  on  the 
while  in  many  dioceses  between  the  bishop 
and  the  chieftain  of  the  province ; in  many 
parishes  between  the  priest  and  the  seignior. 
As  is  related  of  the  first  persecutions,  each 
edict  against  the  Church  seemed  to  be  a 
signal  for  others,  as  if  the  impious  in  all  | 
parts  of  the  world  felt  at  the  same  moment  ; 
a new  impulse,  directing  them  to  evil,  and  | 
giving  birth  to  projects  of  oppies-sion.  What  | 
persecutions,  what  sufferings  for  justice,  | 
might  here  be  traced  if  the  deeds  of  old 
could  pass  before  the  mind  by  night,  when 
bards  are  removed  to  their  place,  « hen  har))s  j 
are  hung  in  halls,  if  we  could  hear  the  voice  j 
of  years  that  are  gone,  if  they  rould  roll  be-  1 
fore  IIS  with  all  their  tears  ! 

In  all  obsenalions  of  this  ancient  and 
never-ending  struggle  between  the  Church 
and  the  wills  opposed  to  her,  the  first  thing 
to  remark  is,  the  particular  justice  of  the 
cause  in  each  instance  for  which  her  defen- 
ders suffered  ; for  though  I would  not  con- 
found the  somewhat  over-cautious  expression 
of  a learned  and  illustrious  historian,  ad- 
dressed perhaps  in  a deep  ironical  sense  to 
the  adversaries  of  her  martyr,  with  the  coarse 
and  deliberate  depreciation  of  his  cause  by 
those  who  thought  to  win  the  praise  of  saga- 
city by  congeniality  of  sentiments  with  them, 
or  by  concessions  to  their  error,  we  must 

« Eplst.  cxlr. 
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learn  to  estimate  ihc  value  in  general  of  the 
objections  of  her  professed  enemies,  and  the 
wdiditv  of  the  doubts  of  others,  who  pro- 
fess to  defend  her  while  suggesting  that  her 
cl<aijipions  have  been  martyrs  only  to  a mis- 
taken sense  of  duty,  and  to  an  ujtinion  of 
which  time  may  have  disproviHl  the  truth. 
N'uw'  the  (piestion  at  issue  tbnntghout  the 
ages  of  faith,  from  the  conversion  of  the 
empire  to  th»*ir  close,  was  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  which,  as  we  before  observed,  was, 
hiiinaiily  speaking,  that  of  her  existence. 

Let  it  not  irk  thee,  reader,  here  to  pause 
awhile,  and  with  me  parley:  fur  at  this 
theme  1 burn.  That  any  question  of  a 
nature  purely  spiritual,  that  the  voice  of  the 
body  of  Clirlst  should  create  a sensation  in 
the  world  sufljcieiii  to  assume  a political  im- 
portance, seems  inconceivable  to  the  guides 
of  public  opinion  in  countries  where  **all 
godhead  has  vanished  out  of  men’s  concep- 
tion of  this  universe;'*  and  where  the  only 
dangers  deprecated  are  those  that  would, 
directly  or  indirectly,  involve  the  loss  ol 
inonoy.or  what  is  blindly  thought  by  nations, 
glory.  Even  men  of  the  learned  class  them- 
selves, through  an  unaccountable  want  of 
consideration,  seem  there  instinctively  op- 
posed to  those  who  suffer  persecution  for 
endeavouring  to  rescue  mind  from  subjection 
to  the  state,  and  ready  to  cheer  on  the  civil 
power  to  whatever  lengths  it  may  push  its 
pretensions ; as  if,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
great  living  writer,  “their  thoughts  were  for 
ever  regulated  by  a moral  law  of  gravitation, 
which,  like  the  physical  one,  held  them 
down  to  earth.**  Dut  in  ages  of  faith,  any 
attempt  <»f  this  nature  would  give  a certain 
voice  to  the  voiceloss;  with  such  horror  was 
it  contemplated  bv  all  :neii  who,  being  with- 
in the  body  of  Christ,  regarded  its  voice  as 
their  own.  The  layman,  as  well  as  the 
))ricst,  would  say  with  the  son-in-law  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  that  it  was  “selling  aside 
by  human  law  the  commission  given  by  our 
Saviour  to  his  apostles  and  their  successors, 
and  transferring  their  authority  to  the  state; 
it  was  causing  the  care  of  souls  to  devolve 
upon  the  civil  power,  and  the  being  ofCbiis- 
tiauiiy  to  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  ma- 
gistrate.” 

A French  writer  has  remarked,  that  “the 
institution  of  the  third  orders  by  St.  Domi- 
nic and  St.  Francis,  for  persons  in  the 
world,  was  expressly  provided  to  extend  the 
influence  of  this  conviction,  and  so  defend 
the  Church  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
temporal  power.”*  That  this  object  was 

* Chavin  de  Malau,  Hist  de  S.  Franc.  1C3. 


I in  view  appears  clearly  from  the  first  words 
of  the  bull  of  Gregory  IX.  in  1227,  approv- 
ing o(  ii : “ The  ]>erfidious  heretics,”  says 
the  ]Joniiff,  “ similar  to  the  children  of 
I Ismael,  have  united  with  tlie  Gentiles;  and 
I abusing  the  power  of  a }>roud  king,  who 
' favoui's  their  ciiminal  enterprises,  make  their 
I glory'  consist  in  despising  the  holy  place, 

I and  in  endeavouring  to  sp<>il  the  Church  of 
Christ  of  its  most  precious  ornaments;  but 
you,  whom  the  Lord  has  inspired  with  a 
generous  resoluiian  to  expose  yourselves  to 
(he  efforts  of  its  enemies,  and  to  defend  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  are  w orthy  of  receiving 
proofs  of  onr  benevolence.”  Peter  de  V'^ineis, 
the  chancellor  of  Frederic  II.,  disceniing 
the  consequences,  wrote  accordingly  to  his 
master,  saving,  “ The  friar  preachers  and 
the  minors  are  risen  against  us ; they  ]mb- 
licly  reprove  our  life  and  couversation  ; they 
infringe  our  rights,  and  reduce  us  to  no- 
thing ; and  lo,  now,  to  weaken  our  power 
still  more,  and  estrange  the  people  from  us, 
j they  have  created  two  new  confraternities, 

I which  embrace  uiiivers;illy  men  and  women, 
j All  run  to  them,  and  there  is  scarcely  any 
[ one  to  be  found  whose  name  is  not  in- 
[ scribed  ” 

1 Of  the  great  contest  between  the  Church 
' and  the  empire  after  its  conversion,  (he 
I source  was  the  abuse  arising  out  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feudal  system  on  the  clergy. 
The  more  ancient  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  , 
appear  not  lo  have  required  the  feudal 
oath ; but  the  bishops,  assembled  at  Qiiiercy  i 
iu  808,  refused  to  subject  themselves  as  > 
vassals  by  taking  it.  The  military  con-  j 
I scriplioo  which  oppressed  the  Church  in  ^ 
her  possessions  was  another  grievance  con-  i 
sequent  on  the  same  system  ; but  the  root  ! 
of  all  ecclesiastical  evils  was  investiture ; | 
for,  until  it  was  removed,  the  Holy  See 
found  it  would  be  impossible  to  extirpate  i 
simony  or  restore  canonical  elections.  St.  | 
Gregory  VII.,  in  seeking  to  free  the  Church  i 
from  liie  feudal  chains,  declared  that  he  j 
desired  nothing  new,  but  only  to  restore  the  ' 
primitive  constitutions  of  the  Church.  He 
imposed  nothing  but  w hat  only  expressed 
the  ancient  submission  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  Holy  Sec.  As  the  abbot 
Godfrey  of  Vendome  declared,  the  custom 
of  investiture  was  siinoniacal  and  heretical, 
because  it  implied  the  sale  of  benefices  and 
the  assumption  by  laymen  of  spiritual  power. 

, “ Every  where,'*  says  St.  Gregory  VIL,  it 
is  permitted  to  the  poorest  woman  to  unite 
herself  acconling  to  the  laws  with  a Imsbaml ; j 
but  to  the  Church  alone,  our  mother,  it  :s 
forbidden  to  remain  united  with  her  bride- 
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groom  upon  earth.  Could  we  permit  that 
: heretics,  adulterers,  and  intruders,  should 

subject  to  themselves  the  sons  of  theChurch, 
and  cast  upon  her  the  scandals  of  their  own 
I conduct."*  But  let  us  confine  our  obser- 
vation to  the  contests  in  England  between 
Hcnr)-  II.  and  the  Church's  great  deliverer. 
" Let  us  examine  what  is  your  cause,”  says 
, Amulf,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  to  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  ; the  justice  of  your  cause 
then,"  he  adds.  " is  manifest,  since  you 
contend  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
of  God,  which  our  Saviour  once  conquered 
for  us  on  the  cross,  and  redeemed  with 
an  inestimable  price,  and  made  uniform 
, for  all  who  are  called  by  his  name.  For 
I as  there  is  one  faith,  so  is  there  one  liberty, 

I which  the  identity  of  the  sacraments  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  Spirit,  which  worketh 
all  things,  consecrate  and  confirm.  For 
in  this  consists  the  wonderful  sacrament 
of  the  ecclesiastical  unity,  that  as  there  is 
one  faith,  one  spirit,  and  one  baptism,  so 
is  there  also  one  testament  of  perpetual 
j enfranchisement,  by  which  the  adoption  of 
] the  divine  goodness  renders  us  not  only 

I free  but  also  co-heiis ; in  which,  as  often 
' as  liberty  is  impaired,  it  is  certain  that 

there  is  an  act  derogatory  to  faith,  since 
;i  Ixung  connected  together  by  a mutual  re- 

I I lation,  each  feels  necessarily  whatever  loss 
I i or  advantage  may  accrue  to  the  other."! 

So  the  holy  archbishop,  writing  to  Stephen, 
chancellor  of  the  king  of  Sicily,  says, 
“Crimen  nostrum  est  assertio  ecclesiastics; 
libertatis ; for  to  profess  that,  is  to  be 
I guilty  of  high  trea.son  under  our  persecutor; 

for  he  alone  is  deemed  faithful  who  takes 
! pleasure  in  the  contempt  of  religion,  who 
opposes  the  divine  law,  who  delights  in  the 
j ridicule  of  priests,  who  venerates  the  gib- 
I bets  of  ancient  tyrants  as  the  temple  of 
justice.”*  John  of  Salisbury,  writing  to 
I Petrus  Cellensis,  gives  the  same  testimony 
I as  to  the  cause  of  his  own  exUe.  “The 
I indignation  of  our  most  serene  lord,  the 
I king  of  the  English,  is  excited  against  me 
for  the  la.st  year.  If  you  ask  the  cause, 

I the  profession  of  liberty  and  the  defence  of 
' tnith  are  ray  crimes.  The  Searcher  of 
hearts,  whom  my  whole  useless  and  per- 
nicious life  has  always  and  too  grievously 
offended,  can  bear  witness  that  against  the 
king  my  conscience  is  ignorant  of  any  other 
ofi'ence.  ’l  Ho  gives  the  same  evidence 

* Dolliagcr,  Hist,  of  Church.  Dr.  Cox*s  transl. 
iii. 

t Epist.  S.  Thom,  xxi.  ap.  Rer.  Gallic.  Script, 
tom.  XVI.  V Id.  Epist.  cxxiii. 

! Fipist.  Joan.  Saretb.  xii.  ap.  id.  xvi. 


respecting  the  adherents  of  St.  Thomas, 
so  cruelly  exiled.  “The  wretched  faithful 
of  Canterbury, " he  says,  “ are  banished  and 
pros(!ribed  for  this  cause  alone,  for  daring 
to  mutter  a word  respecting  the  liberty  of 
the  Church  ; for  protesting  in  favour  of  the 
privilege  of  the  apostolic  see  ; for  preaching 
that  the  canonical  sanctions  of  the  holy 
fathers  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  traditions 
of  the  impious."*  *‘The  great  object  of 
these  men,"  as  Gervaise  says  of  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  was,  ‘’that  the  Churchof  God 
might  always  receive  increase  of  virtue, 
both  in  manners  and  in  persons,"!  i'he 
sum  of  their  offence  consisted  in  wishing 
that  kings  and  ministers,  and  all  kind  of 
persons  in  public  or  private,  should  walk 
according  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; under- 
standing that  this  was  their  law,  supreme 
over  all  laws,  and  that  whatever  was  in  the 
Church's  keeping  should  pertain,  as  Uante 
says,  “to  such  as  sue  for  heaven's  sweet 
sake  ; and  not  to  those  who  in  respect  of 
kindred  claim,  or  on  more  vile  allowance. 
This  was  the  work  that  from  these  limits 
freed  St.  Thomas.  He  died  for  endea- 
vouring to  maintain  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  This  was  his  unforgiveable 
offence,  styled  setting  up  priests  over  the 
head  of  kings. 

“We  suffer,”  says  John  of  Salisbuir, 
again  writing  to  Gaufrid,  of  St.  Eadmuud, 
"by  the  grace  of  tlod.  not  as  adulterers  or 
murderers,  not  as  incendiaries  or  sacrile- 
gious men,  but  as  Christians,  propter  jus- 
titiam."§  He  repeats  this  in  another  letter 
to  Walter  do  Insula:  “Wo  do  not  suffer 
as  criminals,  as  is  publicly  known,  except- 
ing to  those  who  labour  that  they  may  not 
understand  the  things  of  God ; but  we  are 
afflicted  as  Christians,  bearing  with  equa- 
nimity the  dispensation  of  the  Lord."|| 

These  confessors  and  martyrs  proceed  to 
show  that  the  liberty  for  which  the  Church 
contends  can  never  be  injurious  to  any 
state.  "I  am  blamed  as  if  I committed 
injuries  against  our  lord  the  king,”  says 
St.  Thomas  to  the  unworthy  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  London:  “but  since  you  specify  nothing. 
I know  not  for  what  I ought  to  answer. 
As  I am  accused  therefore  vaguely,  I 
excuse  myself  on  this  head  vaguely ; yet 
in  the  meanwhile  take  this  answer,  that  I 
am  conscious  of  nothing  to  myself,  though 
I am  not  therefore  justified.  You  need 
not  have  laboured  much  to  remind  me  of 

* Epist.  Joan.  Saresb.  xii.  ap.  id.  xlviii. 
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the  benefits  which  the  king  liestowcd  on 
me  : for  I cal]  God  to  witness  that  I prefer 
nothing  under  tlic  sun  to  his  grace,  and  to 
his  safety ; only,  salva  sint  quo;  Dei  sunt 
et  sanctic  Kccleai®  ; for  not  otlierwise  could 
he  reign  happily  or  securely."*  All  hia 
great  contemporaries  were  impressed  with 
the  same  conviction.  “ We  are  the  more 
grieved  at  these  events,"  says  llotrodus. 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  writing  to  the  Pope 
Alexander,  “because  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  ecclesiastical  liberty 
or  dignity  conduces  to  the  royal  dignity, 
rather  than  takes  aught  from  it,  and  that 
the  royal  dignity  tends  to  presenc  rather 
than  to  take  away  the  ecclesiastical  liberty : 
for,  as  if  with  a close  embrace,  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  regal  dignity  conjoin ; since 
neither  can  kings  have  safety  without  the 
Church,  nor  the  Church  peace  without  the 
royal  protection."!  So  Theobald,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  writing  to  Henry, 
king  of  England,  concludes  with  these 
words : “ The  children  of  this  world  suggest 
to  you  that  you  should  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  in  order  tliat  you 
may  augment  the  royal  dignity.  Hut 
certainly  in  this,  whoever  they  may  be, 
they  impugn  your  miyesty,  and  procure  the 
indignation  of  God  ; for  it  is  Ho  who  can 
extend  your  dominion  and  advance  your 
glory.”  All  this  had  been  shown  by  St. 
Augustin  ; for,  after  citing  the  words  of  the 
Psidm,  "Et  cantent  in  viis  Domini,  quo- 
niam  magna  est  gloria  Domini,"  he  adds, 
“Let  the  kings  of  the  earth  sing  this  ; let 
the  kings  of  the  earth  be  humble,  not 
proud.  Let  tliem  sing,  walking  in  the 
' ways  of  the  Lord.  What  shall  they  sing  ? 
that  the  glory  of  kings  is  great ! Nay ; 
but  quoniam  magna  est  gloria  Domini.”] 
Again,  let  the  observation  be  repeated, 

' that  in  all  these  contests  the  holy  men,  whose 
persecutions  we  commemorate,  sutVered  for 
' supporting  even  the  laws  of  the  political 
I order.  All  these  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
. Church  in  the  middle  ages  were  guaranteed 
I by  the  laws  both  human  and  divine.  The 
common  law  of  Germany,  as  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  Mirror  of  Suabia,  already 
cited  as  containing  it,  recognised  expressly 
the  occasions  when  the  legal  consequences 
of  excommunication  would  be  incurred  by 
the  emperor.  " The  Pope  alone,”  says  this 
text,  “can  excommunicate  the  emperor, 
which  he  can  do  for  these  three  causes  ; if 

* EpisL  S.  l*hom.  Ixx. 
t la.  Epist.  ccviii, 

! In  1*8.  cxxxvii. 


i he  doubts  of  the  faith,  if  he  forsakes  his  ; 
wife,  and  if  he  destroys  the  churches  : for  ' 
thus  the  great  as  well  as  the  poor  must  be  j 
judged."* 

*•  This  pretension,"  says  the  organ  of  the 
French  ministry  in  the  present  year,  allud- 
ing to  the  demand  of  the  episcopacy  for  ' 
liberty  of  education,  “tends  to  nothing  less 
than  to  the  overtlirow  of  all  civil  society. 
We  admit  of  intennediate,  but  not  of  in-  j 
dependent  bodies.  In  a state  every  thing 
is  subject  to  the  state ; dans  un  ctat.  tout 
est  soumis  a 1 ctat.  To  grant  independence  | 
to  the  clergy  is  to  tear  and  destroy  the 
state."! 

Such  views  in  ages  of  faith  wovild  have  j 
entitled  him  who  expressed  them  to  a 
reproof  like  that  bestowed  on  Antony  by  j| 
Cicero:  “Jam  illud  cujus  est,  non  dico 

audociat  (cupit  enim  se  audacera  dici)  scd.  |i 
quod  miniine  vult.  stultitia*  qua  vincit 
omnes.”;  He  would  have  been  told;  in  i, 
the  words  of  St.  .Augustin,  commenting  on 
the  verse  of  the  psalm,  “ Dilcxisti  malitiam 
super  benignitatem."  that  he  was  for  in-  j 
verting  the  order  not  alone  of  grace  but  of 
nature ; “ wickedly,  inordinately,  and  per- 
versely you  wish  to  put  water  above  oil ; 
the  water  sinks,  the  oil  will  float : you 
wish  to  put  light  beneath  darkness ; the 
darkness  will  fly,  the  light  will  rcimun : 
you  wish  to  put  earth  above  heaven  ; the 
earth  by  its  own  weight  will  fall  to  its 
place ; as  you  will  sink  and  be  overwhelmed, 
loving  malice,  above  benignity ; and  there- 
fore it  is  added  in  the  psalm,  Dilexisti 
omnia  venba  subinersionis.’  S You  will  draw 
upon  yourself  shame  and  ruin  ; and  in  the 
consequences  of  your  own  principles,  as  in 
a delftge  of  the  tire  of  the  wrath  of  God,  I 
you  will  yourself  vanish.  All  Christian 
states  had  accepted  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ns  a fact,  and  by  express  and 
positive  enactments  had  invested  the  prac- 
tical consequences  with  all  the  might  and 
authority  of  the  law.  Now,  as  Pope  In- 
nocent III.  observes,  *‘As  those  things  i 
which  have  been  reasonably  ordained  % 
Catholic  and  devout  princes  ought  to  be  ' 
maintained  firmly  and  unalterably,  so  such 
as  are  enacted  wickedly  by  perfidious  i' 
tyrants,  especially  while  under  the  bond  | 
of  excommunication,  ought  to  be  without 
forcc."l| 

In  effect,  we  find  that  the  martyrs  and 

* Coun  do  Lit.  Germ,  au  Moyen  par  | 

; Ozaaam,  and  the  work  of  the  Abb£  Goasclin.  I 
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confessors  were  mindful  of  the  legality  of 
their  proce»!dinga.  “If  any  one  be  a de- 
fender of  the  law,"  says  St.  Thomas,  " he 
is  considered  the  king's  enemy ; we  are 
dispersed  : we  are  proscribed."*  In  regard 
to  his  cause,  both  human  and  divine  laws 
concurred.  “ Examine  if  you  will,"  says 
John  of  Salisbury,  “that  hook  of  detestable 
abominations,"  (which  contains  the  customs 
advocated  by  the  king,)  “ and  you  will 
plainly  see  that  our  adversaries,  yea  rather 
those  of  the  whole  Church  of  God,  turn 
tlicir  backs  on  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord, 
and  not  only  profane  but  endeavour  to 
overthrow  the  law.") 

And,  indeed,  how  could  he  entertain  a 
different  opinion?  for,  as  the  same  John 
says  elsewhere  to  Cardinal  Albert,  “If  the 
pastoral  office  can  be  exercised  only  at  the 
nod  of  the  prince,  without  doubt,  neither 
will  crimes  be  punished,  nor  the  ferocity 
of  tyrants  reproved,  nor  will  the  Church 
itself  be  able  in  reality  to  stand  long.  As 
for  me,"  he  adds,  “whoever  he  may  be 
who  advises  priests  to  he  silent,  and  to 
dissemble,  during  the  usurpation  of  such 
depravities,  1 doubt  not  that  he  is  a heretic, 
and  a forerunner  of  Antichrist,  if  he  be 
not  personally  Antichrist.”)  And  here 
assuredly  it  will  not  be  a departure  from 
the  object  of  this  general  outline,  if  we 
dwell  for  a few  moments  upon  the  particular 
cause  for  which  St.  Thomas  suffered. 

Now  the  first  ground  of  offence  was  his 
resigning  the  chancellorship,  in  which  he 
only  exercised  a general  riglit  of  all  men. 
The  second  was  his  opposing  the  king  in 
his  unjust  usurpation  of  vacant  sees  and 
benefices,  and  deferring  to  fill  them,  in 
violation  of  the  canons,  in  order  to  appro- 
priate the  revenues  to  his  own  use ; the 
tliird,  that  he  would  not  suffer  lay-judges, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Christendom,  to 
summon  clerical  persons  before  their  tribu- 
nals, subjecting  them  to  the  duel  and  the 
ordeal ; and  lastly,  his  refusal  to  take  an 
oath  to  observe  certain  customs,  in  which 
he  knew  that  several  notorious  abuses  and 
injustices  were  included. 

To  insist  on  a bishop  binding  himself 
‘ to  the  secular  prince,  to  observe  more  tlian 
was  involved  in  tlie  form  of  fidelity,  was  a 
■ thing  unprecedented  in  England,  which  of 
j itself,  he  said,  ought  to  be  rejected  ;§  but 
' the  case  was  far  worse  than  a question  of 
formality;  for  these  were  the  propositions 

I • St  Thom.  Ep.  cixiii. 

k t Joan.  .Sar.  Epist  xlviii. 
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he  refused  to  sanction, — that  there  could 
be  no  apjteal  to  the  Apostolic  See  for  any 
cause,  unless  with  licence  from  the  king ; 
that  no  archbishop  or  bishop  could  leave 
the  kingdom  to  obey  the  summons  of  the 
pope,  without  licence  from  our  lord  the 
king ; that  no  bishop  should  excommuni- 
cate any  one  who  held  of  the  king,  in 
capite,  without  licence  of  the  king,  or 
place  his  land,  or  that  of  his  officers,  under 
an  interdict ; that  no  bishop  should  coerce 
any  one.  de  peijurio  vel  fide  latsa;  that 
clerks  should  be  tried  by  the  secular  courts, 
which  was  to  deliver  over  to  the  rigour  and 
corruption  of  the  secular  tribunals  a mul- 
titude of  the  people  who  had  previously 
found  an  asylum  from  oppression  and  bar- 
barism in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  where 
alone  learning,  justice,  and  charity  pre- 
sided.* The  immemorial  offices  of  the 
episcopacy  also  were  to  be  renounced,  as 
appears  from  the  letter  of  John,  bishop  of 
Poictiers,  written  to  .St.  Thomas,  relating 
how  he  has  been  forbidden  by  the  king 
expressly,  not  to  presume  to  usurp  any 
thing  belonging  to  the  royal  dignity,  such 
as  attending  to  the  complaints  of  widows 
or  orphans,  or  any  of  the  faithful,  until 
the  king's  officers,  or  the  lord  of  the  feud’s 
officers,  failed  to  administer  justice.-)  In 
fine,  it  was  to  be  enacted  that  laics,  whether 
the  king  or  otliers,  should  treat  causes  of 
the  Church, — a power  which  all  preceding 
ages  had  denied  them.) 

Moreover,  the  king  required  from  the 
pope,  as  he  himself  declares  in  his  royal 
letter  to  Reginald  of  Cologne,  “ that  what- 
ever St.  Thomas  did.  should  be  declared 
null,  yet  that  the  archbishop  should  swear 
before  the  pope,  tliat  he  and  his  successors 
would  observe  inviolably  for  ever  his  royal 
customs ; and  the  king  declared  that  if  he 
or  they  should  ever  contradict  his  petitions, 
neither  he,  nor  his  barons,  nor  his  clergy, 
should  obey ; but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
all  would  resist  him,  and  that  whoever 
adhered  to  him  should  be  banished."§ 

I cannot  trace  even  a sketch  of  the  arch- 
bishop’s noble  defence  of  justice,  but  we 
may  cite  some  prominent  passages  from 
his  epistles,  illustrative  of  its  solidity.  Thus 
he  writes,  in  a letter  to  Pope  Alexander  : 
“ We  answer  that  none  of  our  predecessors 
were  ever  obliged,  by  any  king,  to  make 
such  a profession  as  is  now  required  from 
us,  respecting  customs  which  destroy  the 

• Ozanam,  Deux  Chsncelicrsd’Angleterre,  E 7. 
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' liberty  of  tho  Church,  and  the  privileges 
; of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  manifestly  oppose 
, the  law  of  God.  Kather  than  consent  to 
; them,  and  through  love  of  life  forsake  our 
pastoral  care,  we  ought  to  submit  our  necks 
to  the  executioner.  These  reprobate  cus- 
toms which  we  have  condemned,  have  been 
condemned  before  in  many  councils  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  with  an  tmathema  against 
their  observers.  Were  we  to  connive  at 
them,  the  example  would  be  pernicious, 
and  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  and  perhaps  to  the  loss  of  the 
Christian  faith.  For  who  would  dare  to 
drop  a word  about  the  rest  ? Who  would 
oppose  himself  os  a wall  for  the  house  of 
Israel  ? We  may  add,  that  such  an  ex- 
ample has  not  been  left  us  by  apostolic 
men.  Look  around  and  see  how  the 
Church  is  treated  in  the  west.  The  Lord 
Otho  can  inform  you,  who  is  actuated,  we 
believe,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  who  has 
seen  and  known  what  takes  place  in  the 
dioceses  of  Tours  and  of  Kouen,  as  well  as 
in  our  own,  in  which  arc  seven  sees  vacant, 
to  which  the  king  will  not  suffer  pastors  to 
be  named.  The  clergy  are  given  over  as 
a prey  to  his  satellites.  If  we  dissemble 
these  things,  holy  father,  what  shall  we 
answer  to  Christ  in  the  day  of  judgment  ? 
Who  will  resist  Antichrist  coming,  if  we 
evince  to  his  forerunner  such  patience  and 
toleration  of  crime  1 By  such  silence, 
powers  grow  hardened,  kings  pass  into 
tyrants,  and  no  right  is  left  to  the  Church, 
but  what  they  choose  to  allow.  In  vain 
are  proposed  to  us  the  examples  of  the 
Sicilians  or  Hungarians,  which  will  not 
excuse  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  if  we 
prefer  the  barbarism  of  tyrants  to  the  apos- 
tolic institutions,  and  regard  the  insolence 
of  seculars,  as  the  form  of  living,  rather 
than  the  eternal  testament,  confirmed  by 
the  blood  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God."* 

When  an  accommodation  was  proposed, 
the  archbishop  declared  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  do  what  the  king  desired,  and  to 
observe  all  that  had  ever  been  observed, 
“ salvo  ordine  suo,"  but  that  he  could  not 
incur  new  obligations  which  had  never 
been  imposed  on  them,  without  adding, 
"salvo  honore  Dei  et  ordine  suo.”t  To 
this  tlie  king  would  not  consent.  " But," 
replies  the  archbishop,  " if  such  an  oath 
unqualified  had  been  taken  by  me,  not 
only  the  bishops,  but  all  the  clergy,  would 
have  been  required  to  take  it ; a burden 
which  is  not  imposed  either  on  soldiers  or 
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on  the  rustics.  Other  princes  would  soon  | 
follow  the  example  ;*  and  how  could  a 
bishop  discharge  the  pastoral  office,  after 
having  so  bound  himself?  as  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens  demands  in  his  letter  to 
Pope  Alexander."!  "Never  within  the 
memory  of  man,  had  any  bishop  in  Eng- 
land been  required  to  take  any  other  but 
the  canonical  oaths,;  and  never,  with  God's 
help,"  says  St.  Thomas,  “shall  I be  induced 
by  any  necessity,  to  introduce  a new  form 
of  oath  into  the  Church  of  God,  wliich 
would  then  indubitably  be  imposed  on 
other  bishops.  "§ 

" If  the  king  of  England,"  says  John  of 
Salisbury,  writing  to  Pope  Alexander, 

“ should  obtain  the  sanction  or  dissimula- 
tion of  these  customs,  what  will  any  prince 
hesitate  to  demand  next?  One  thing  I 
know,"  he  adds,  " that  not  only  not  a 
bishop,  but  that  no  Christian  can  observe 
them  : Heaven  forbid  that  such  an  abuse 
should  descend  to  other  ages,  beginning 
from  your  pontificate  I'H 

With  resjiect  to  the  royal  requisition 
which  prohibited  obedience  to  the  arch- 
bishop. how  shall  faith  be  preserved,"  asks 
John  of  Salisbury,  " if  it  be  not  lawful  for 
subjects  to  obey  their  prelates  and  pastore, 
in  the  things  which  are  of  God  ? Now  no 
one  can  retain  tlic  king's  favour,  who  con- 
tinues to  obey  the  archbishop.’IT 

With  respect  to  the  clerical  immunities, 
the  pope  in  his  letter  to  the  king  reminded 
him  that  such  was  tlie  established  order  of 
things,  founded  on  the  difi'erence  between 
the  lives  of  ecclesiastics  and  seculars  ; that 
to  disturb  it  would  be  to  confound  the 
kingdom  and  the  priesthood,  and  that  if 
ho  were  to  give  to  the  poor  all  the  fruits  of 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  it  would  not  be  an 
act  more  grateful  to  God,  than  if  he  were 
to  strip  one  altar  to  enrich  another,  or  to 
crucify  Peter  in  order  to  deliver  Paul.** 

In  a word,  as  John  of  Salbbury  says, 
writing  to  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  " in  enu- 
merating all  the  circumstances  which 
concur  to  the  glory  of  this  martyr,  we 
must  commence  with  the  justice  of  his 
cause.  If,"  he  says,  “it  be  the  cause 
which  makes  the  martyr,  which  no  one 
doubts,  what  can  be  more  just  and  more 
holy  than  his  cause,  who,  'despising  all  the 
glory  of  the  world,  and  the  affection  of  his 
friends  and  relations  for  the  love  of  Christ, 
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underwent  exile  with  them,  and  poverty, 
for  seven  years,  and  finally  -death,  rather 
than  sanction  abuses  of  ancient  tyrants 
which  made  void  the  law  of  God  ; thus 
following  the  royal  road,  and  the  footsteps 
of  Christ,  and  of  apostolic  men  ?"*  He  suf- 
fered too,  not  fora  mere  hopeless  specula- 
tion ; for,  as  the  issue  proved,  his  glorious 
stniggle  was  not  in  vain. 

Henry  III.  formally  abrogated  the  ini- 
quitous customs  and  laws  of  his  father 
affecting  the  ecclesiastical  liberty,  expressly 
declaring  that  he  did  so  for  the  honour  of 
God.  and  of  our  holy  mother  the  Church, 
and  to  amplify  the  glory  of  the  martyr  St. 

I Thomas,  who  contended  against  them  unto 
death.  The  visible  consequences  in  re- 
spect to  the  freedom  of  the  Church  are, 
therefore,  ascribed  by  Richard,  elected  to 
succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  to 
the  intercession  of  the  new  martyr,  and 
ranked  amongst  the  miracles  with  which 
God  is  pleased  to  signify  his  compassion 
for  the  English  Church.f 

But  extending  now  our  observations  to 
other  instances  of  collision,  we  should  re- 
mark that  the.justice  of  the  cause  for  which 
ecclesiastics  suffered  was  often  self-evident, 
and  a consequence,  not  so  much  of  law,  as 
of  natural  right,  or  else  of  the  essential 
difference  which  exists  between  spiritual 
and  material  things,  which  no  change  of 
times,  or  circumstances,  or  legislation,  can 
ever  alter.  Thus  ecclesiastics  suffered  for 
refusing  to  sanction  the  plunder  of  the 
property  entrusted  to  their  care. 

“ As  for  these  three  possessions,”  writes 
St.  Thomas,  " which  have  been  taken  from 
the  Church  contrary  to  God  and  to  all 
equity,  we  expressly  require  restitution, 
preferring  perpetual  banishment,  to  making 
a peace  injurious  to  the  Church.”! 

We  fly  to  our  lord  the  king,"  writes 
Armanus,  abbot  of  Manlieu,  to  Louis  VII., 
•'  for  we  are  troubled  on  all  sides  by  men 
who  fear  neither  God  nor  men,  and  exer- 
cise tyranny  over  us,  to  whom,  when  we 
offer  justice,  they  as  enemies  of  justice  re- 
pute it  nothing.  At  this  present  moment, 
Chatard  de  Boscot,  a robber  and  violator 
of  the  highway,  has  seized  our  men  carry- 
ing their  wares  on  the  public  road.  We  find 
no  one  to  oppose  a shield  for  the  house  of 
Israel.  W’e  are  destitute  of  all  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  defence.  We,  therefore,  beseech 
your  majesty  to  obtain  justice  for  us."§ 
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The  extent  of  the  persecution  inflicted 
on  the  faithful  in  general,  by  men  of  tliis 
character,  is  indicated  even  by  many  of 
the  curious  conditions  of  tenure  or  rede- 
vances  which  were  so  common  in  the  mid- 
dle ages ; as  tliat  by  which  John  Aiivre, 
on  account  of  his  fief  of  Coudroy,  belonging 
to  the  lady  Guilberd  des  Loges,  and  to 
Raoul,  her  husband,  was  bound  to  attend 
the  said  couple  as  a guard  every  year  on 
the  vigil  of  Christmas,  and  on  the  three 
evenings  of  Tenebne  in  holy  week,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  church  for  the  oflice.* 

In  England,  the  scheme  of  plundering 
the  ecclesiastical  property,  by  men  of  a 
certain  class,  had  never  b^n  wholly  aban- 
doned. In  Henry  IVth's  time  there  was 
"the  laymen’s  parliament,  of  those  who 
countenanced  Wickliffe,  and  loved  the  lands 
far  better  than  they  did  the  religion  of  the 
Church : but  their  designs  at  that  time 
were  defeated  by  the  stout  and  religious 
opposition  of  Thomas  Arundel,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  other  prelates."  Against 
these  evils  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Church 
in  Germany  provided,  by  prohibiting  the 
faithful  from  holding  any  communication 
with  men  who  disturb  priests  and  the  state 
of  the  Church.f 

Now  if  St.  Thomas  and  the  clergy  of  the 
middle  ages  are  to  be  condemned  for  re- 
sisting such  injustice  by  prayers,  and  law, 
and  canonical  censures,  what  will  be  thought 
of  St.  Ambrose  and  other  pastors  of  the 
early  Church,  who,  by  still  more  uncom- 
promising firmness,  believed  that  they  were 
imitating  the  apostles  ? St.  Ambrose  de- 
clares that  he  will  never  relinquish  the 
churches  to  the  Arians,  as  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  commands,  unless  by  force. 

“ If  any  force  should  remove  me  from  the 
Church,  my  flesh,"  he  says,  “may  be  dis- 
turbed, but  not  my  mind ; for  I am  pre 
pared  to  suffer  whatever  a priest  may  suffer, 
if  the  emperor  should  exert  his  regal  power. 

I will  never  abandon  the  Church  volun- 
tarily, but  I cannot  oppose  force ; I can 
grieve,  I can  weep,  I can  groan ; against 
arms,  soldiers,  and  Goths,  tears  are  my 
arms,  for  these  are  the  weapons  of  a priest. 
Otherwise  1 neither  ought  nor  can  resist. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  deliver  up 
the  vessels  of  the  Church,  I sent  answer 
that  I would  willingly  give  up  what  was 
mine  own,  whether  lands  or  houses,  gold 
or  silver  ; but  that  1 could  take  nothing 
from  the  temple  of  God,  nor  deliver  up 
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what  I had  received  to  guard,  not  to  de- 
liver up.  Fear  not  therefore  for  me,  dearly 
beloved,  since  I know  that  whatever  I am 
about  to  suffer,  I shall  suffer  for  Christ ; 
and  the  will  of  Christ  must  l>e  fulfilled, 
and  that  will  be  for  the  best.  Let  them 
decree  the  penalty  of  death  : I fear  it  not; 
nor  will  I on  that  account  desert  the  mar- 
tyrs ; for  whither  could  1 go,  where  all 
things  would  not  be  full  of  groans  and 
tears,  when  Catholic  priests  are  ordered 
to  be  driven  from  the  churches,  or  to  be 
struck  by  the  sword  if  they  resisted,  and 
this  decree  to  be  written  by  a bishop  who 
should  quote  ancient  examples  to  prove 
himself  most  learned?  Au.xentius,  >vith 
a mouth  thirsting  blood,  demands  my 
Church : but  I say  with  the  prophet,  ‘Absit 
ut  ego  patrum  meorum  tradam  hreredita- 
tem.’  Naboth  was  prepared  to  defend  his 
vineyard  at  the  expense  of  his  blood.  If 
he  would  not  give  up  his  vineyard,  neither 
will  we  give  up  the  Church  of  Christ.  Do 
1 then  return  a contumacious  answer  ? I 
have  answered  as  a priest,  let  the  emperor 
act  as  an  emperor.  Last  year,  when  I 
was  invited  to  the  palace,  and  introduced 
before  the  council,  when  the  empororwished 
to  take  from  us  the  Church,  I should  have 
been  subdued  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
royal  hall,  and  I should  not  have  kept  the 
constancy  of  a priest,  or  should  have  de- 
parted with  loss  of  right.  Do  they  not  re- 
member then,  how  the  people  rushed  to 
the  palace,  and  overwhelmed  every  force, 
declaring  that  they  would  die  for  the  faith 
of  Christ  ? Then  I was  desired  to  appease 
the  people,  which  I did  by  engaging  that 
the  Church  should  not  be  given  up : but 
now  the  Arians  wish  to  give  law  to  the 
Church,  and  accuse  us  of  sedition  in  re- 
sisting the  emperor.  Let  him  take  our 
tribute,  or  our  lands,  if  they  ask  treasure  ; 
our  treasure  is  the  poor  of  Christ,  our  de- 
fence is  in  the  prayers  of  the  poor.  These 
blind,  and  lame,  and  weak,  and  old  persons, 
are  stronger  than  robust  warriors.  I am 
to  give  to  Caesar  what  belongs  to  Caesar, 
and  to  God  what  belongs  to  God.  The 
tribute  is  Caesar’s,  but  the  Church  is  God’s. 
As  for  the  fire,  or  sword,  or  banishment, 
which  are  threatened,  we  fear  them  not.”* 
Again,  writing  to  his  sister  Marcella,  he 
says : “Not  only  the  basilica  without  the 
walls  is  now  demanded,  but  also  the  new 
and  greater  one  within  the  city.  When 
the  princes  summoned  me  to  resign  them, 
1 replied,  what  was  of  coui*so,  ‘ that  tlie 
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temple  of  God  could  not  be  given  up  by  a 
priest.’  The  emperor  cannot  invade  the 
j house  of  a private  man,  and  he  will  dare 
to  take  possession  of  the  house  of  God ! 

I The  palace  belongs  to  the  emperor,  the 
Church  to  the  priest.  If  he  be  a tyrant, 
I desire  to  kpow  it,  that  I may  know  how 
to  prepare  against  him,  for  I have  the 
power  to  offer  my  body.  If  he  thinks  him- 
self a tynint,  why  does  he  delay  to  strike  ? 
By  ancient  laws,  empires  were  given  by 
priests,  not  taken  from  them ; and  it  is  a 
common  saying,  that  emperors  have  rather 
desired  priestliood,  than  priests  empire. 
The  tyranny  of  a priest  is  his  infirmity, 
‘for  when  I am  weak,  then  am  I strong.”'* 

Memorable  is  his  description  then  of 
the  joy  of  the  faithful  people,  when  the 
danger  was  for  a time  removed,  and  the 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  leave  the  church 
by  the  emperor.  “How  great  wm  then 
the  joy  of  all  the  people ! How  great 
their  acclamations ! How  great  their  grati- 
tude!” It  was  tlie  same  when  St.  Thomas 
triumphed. 

The  refusal  to  contradict  tlie  canons,  or 
obey  the  secular  power  in  matters  wholly 
spiritual  had  been  another  source  of  per- 
secution from  the  earliest  time.  St.  Co- 
lumban’s  crime,  for  which  he  suffered 
banishment,  was  his  declining  to  give  his 
benediction  to  a queen’s  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. What  can  bo  more  just  than  the 
cause  of  churchmen  on  occasions  like  these, 
when  they  are  accused  of  pride  and  in- 
tolerance ? 

As  St.  Ambrose  replied  to  those  who 
charged  him  with  acting  like  a tyrant 
towards  Valentinian,  “Bishops  do  not  act 
as  tyrants,  but  they  have  often  sufiered 
from  tyrants,”  “What!  do  you  dare  to 
despise  Valentinian,  while  I am  alive?” 
said  the  eunuch  Calligone  to  St.  Ambrose ; 
“ I will  have  you  beheaded.”  “ I pray 
God  for  the  grace  to  suffer,”  replied  the 
bishop ; “ I shall  suffer  as  a bishop,  but 
you  will  act  as  becomes  your  character.” 
“All  your  subjects.”  said  St.  Ambrose  to 
the  emperor,  “ are  bound  to  submit  to  your 
authority ; but  you  are  bound  to  obey  God, 
and  to  defend  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
“ Who  knows  not,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “that 
in  matters  of  faith,  bishops  are  the  judges 
of  Christian  emperors  ? How  tlien  can 
emperors  judge  bishops?  The  person  of 
Ambrose  is  not  so  important  that  the  priest- 
hood should  be  dishonoured  for  his  sake.’ 
The  ought  not  to  enter 
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into  comparison  with  the  dignity  of  all  the 
bishops.  Do  you  think,"  he  says  to  the 
people,  “that  I will  abandon  you  to  .save 
my  life  ? You  ought  to  have  known  that  I 
fear  the  Lord  of  the  universe  more  than 
the  emperor.  If  the  emperor  acts  the 
prince  towards  me,  I will  act  the  bishop. 
IjCt  no  one  say  that  I am  wanting  in 
respect  to  the  emperor.  How  can  one 
honour  him  more  than  by  calling  him  a 
son  of  the  Church  ? The  emperor  is  in 
the  Church,  not  above  the  Church.”  Did 
St.  Thomas  say  more  than  this  ? 

The  cause  of  the  clergy  again  was  strictly 
just,  when  they  suffered  for  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  secular 
power  in  ecclesiastical  elections.  “Who,” 
asks  John  of  Salisbury,  “has  constituted 
the  Germans  judges  of  nations,  to  subject 
the  universal  to  a particular  church  ? Who 
has  given  authority  to  brutal  and  impe- 
tuous men,  to  place  a prince  at  their 
pleasure  over  the  heads  of  the  people  ? 
This  they  have  often  sought,  but  in  vain. 
I know  their  intentions,  for  I was  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  their  insolent  embassy  under 
blessed  Kugene.  Perchance,”  he  adds, 
“the  fury  of  the  Teutonic  race  is  left  for 
the  purgation  and  proving  of  the  Roman 
Church  for  over,  as  another  Canaan,  that 
it  may  always  teach  it  eniditiou,  by  dis- 
quieting it ; that  it  may  be  restored  to  tile 
embraces  of  the  Bridegroom,  more  gracious 
and  more  glorious  after  iLs  triumph.  Laics 
may  read  in  pictures  in  the  Lateran  palace, 
to  the  glor)'  of  our  fathers,  how  the  schis- 
matics, whom  the  secular  power  intruded, 
were  given  as  a footstool  to  the  true  pon- 
tiffs. Judgments  ought  to  be  free,  and 
whoever  tries  to  disturb  them  by  force, 
deserves  capital  punishment  by  the  an- 
cient constitutions.  Moreover,  ecclesiastical 
judgments,  above  all,  ought  to  be  most 
free,  and  according  to  the  sacred  canons  ; 
as  the  election  of  a pastor  in  the  Church 
ought  to  be  conducted  without  any  previous 
nomination  by  the  secular  powers,  so  it  is 
to  be  made  in  the  Church  itself,  by  eccle- 
siastical judges,  all  secular  and  formidable 
persons  being  removed  ; and  whatever  is 
effected  otherwise,  is  to  be  considered 
null.”# 

During  the  persecutions  of  St.  Thomas, 
what  became  of  this  freedom  in  England  ? 
Henry  III.,  in  restoring  it,  cites  an  in- 
stance to  show  that  it  had  perished  under 
an  empty  form  ; for  his  father  wrote  as 
follows  to  the  monks  of  a certain  monas 


tery ; “ Mando  vobis  ut  liberam  electionera 
habeatis,  et  tamen  nolo  ut  aliquem  acci- 
piatis  nisi  Richardum  clericum  meum.”* 

On  these  occasions,  the  clergy  suffered  ; 
with  a clear  conscience,  propter  justitiam.  ] 
“ Day  after  day,”  says  St,  Thomas,  "malice  , 
gains  ground,  and  wrongs  are  multiplied,  | 
not  ours  but  Christ's,  yea.  because  they  i 
are  Christ's,  still  more  ours."!  “There- 
fore in  such  a whirlwind  of  things,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  to  fly  to  the  clemency 
of  Chiist,  who,  although  again  crucified, 
is  not  again  slain.  ”1  \ 

“ My  counsel  and  earnest  prayer  to  you,”  i 
says  John  of  Salisbury,  writing  to  him,  ' 
“ is  that  you  commit  yourself  wholly  to  i 
the  Lord  ; for  his  name  is  a strong  tower,  j 
and  he  who  flies  to  it  will  be  delivered,  j 
Put  off  all  other  occupations,  for  though  j 
they  may  seem  necessary,  prayer  is  more 
necessary.  Laws  and  canons  are,  indeed, 
useful ; but.  trust  me.  there  is  no  use  for 
them  here.  Non  hoc  ista  sibi  tempus  spec- 
tacula  poscit.  Amidst  such  straits,  let  the 
priests  weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  | 
crying.  Parcc,  Domine,  parcc  populo  tuo!”  i 
No  one  rises  more  penitent  from  the  I 
reading  of  laws  or  canons.  I would  rather 
that  you  ruminated  the  Psalms,  and  the  : 
moral  books  of  Gregory  : and  if  you  apply  j 
thus  wholly  to  your  edification,  abandon-  j 
ing  all  scholastic  and  litigious  studies,  | 
God  will  help  you,  and  you  need  not  fear  | 
the  machinations  of  man.  He  knows,  as 
I am  convinced,  that  in  these  present  | 
straits  there  is  no  mortal  in  whom  we  can  j 
have  any  hope.§  How  the  conviction  of  a | 
just  cause  breathes  in  the  letters  of  these  | 
lioly  men  ! St.  Thomas  was  so  far  from 
thinking  to  succeed  by  policy,  that  he  is 
blamed  by  one  of  his  correspondents  fur  I 
confiding  his  secrets  to  every  one  that  i 
passes;  “Nee,  ut  moris  vestri  est,”  says 
this  adviser,  “quoslibetpervos  transeuntee 
secretorum  vestrorum  interpretes  consti- 
tuatis.’ll 

“Three  things  bind  me  to  your  defence,” 
writes  Gratian  to  the  archbishop;  “the 
fear  of  God,  the  love  of  justice,  and  zeal 
for  ecclesiastical  liberty.  I should  wish 
to  correct  your  expression,  to  speak  auda- 
ciously, saving  your  reverence,  when  you 
style  your  banishment  miserable ; for  1 
think  that  those  ought  not  to  be  styled 
miserable  who  are  called  blessed  by  our 
Lord,  as  suffering  persecution  for  justice."! 
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"As  for  these  enormous  acts,  brethren, "says 
St.  Thomas,  writing  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, “which  are  committed  against  jus- 
tice and  truth,  they  will  only  conduce  more 
to  the  cause  of  both.  For  truth  may  be 
bound  and  fettered,  but  it  cannot  be  con- 
quered : it  is  content  with  the  small  num- 
ber of  its  adherents,  and  is  not  terrified 
by  the  multitude  of  enemies."*  To  Conrad, 
archbishop  of  Maycnce,  as  to  the  half  of 
his  soul,  he  begins  a letter  with  these 
words:  “Inter  optimam  conscientiam  et 
durissimam  fortunam  constitutus.  . . .’’f 
“ 0 that  this  lot  had  not  been  mine,  that  I 
had  not  been  preserved  to  see  the  evils  of  our 
nation  and  of  the  saints ! unless  that,  as 
the  Scripture  saith,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
just  should  suffer  many  evils  temporally, 
through  the  love  of  justice.  God  secs  what 
wesutfer;  Ue  will  examine ; Hewilljudge 
our  cause  in  equity.  No,  with  Christ’s 
help,  not  if  they  should  burst  themselves, 
will  they  be  able  to  tear  me  from  the  path 
of  justice,  from  delivering  the  Church  from 
slavery,  according  to  the  duty  to  which  I 
am  called  by  the  charity  of  God,  which 
subjects  us  to  tribulation  until  the  coming 
or  the  Just  Judge,  who,  with  an  even 
balance,  will  dispense  to  both,  to  the  young 
and  the  old,  to  the  king  and  the  subject, 
to  all  equally,  according  to  their  deserts. 
For  this  Judge  I wait ; to  this  Avenger  of 
iiyuries  I appeal,  strong  in  a good  con- 
science, strong  in  a sincere  devotion,  strong 
in  true  faith,  certain  that,  sustaining  in- 
jury for  the  love  of  justice,  I shall  never 
be  confounded ; that,  breaking  the  horns 
of  the  persecutors  of  the  Church,  through 
zeal  for  justice,  1 shall  not  forfeit  my  hope 
of  an  everlasting  recompense."; 

"Friend  of  God,"  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury, writing  to  Walter  de  Insula,  on 
occasion  of  his  troubles  for  aiding  the  arch- 
bishop, “ may  your  consolation  be  ever  the 
same  as  mine  and  that  of  my  fellow-exiles 
— the  testimony  of  a good  conscience,  than 
which  nothing  in  life  can  be  more  delight- 
ful. Under  that  Judge,  no  guilty  one  is 
absolved ; for  on  it  waits  the  immortal 
worm  and  the  inextinguishable  fire."§ 

We  have  heard  the  actors  and  sufferers 
in  these  great  dramas.  Now,  let  us  ask. 
What  is  thejudgmentof  the  men  who  from 
a distance  looked  on  and  scrutinized  the 
cause  and  the  character  of  those  who  were 
persecuted  ? for  their  testimony  and  con- 
duct must  be  heard  and  witnessed,  in 
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order  to  understand  how  wonderfully  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church,  during  ages  of 
faith,  felt  the  sufferings  of  each  member. 
Throughout  this  contest,  then,  all  that  the 
Church  possessed  of  learning  and  of  piety, 
was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  St.  Thomas,  as 
it  was  in  the  quarrel  respecting  investi- 
tures on  that  of  the  pope.  With  the  su- 
preme pontiff,  such  observations  ought  to 
commence,  although,  in  truth,  it  could  never 
have  been  a question,  as  to  which  side  the 
Holy  See  inclined,  after  tlie  passions  of 
the  moment,  which  prevented  men  from 
hearing  it,  had  subsided.  “We  are  op- 
pressed with  bitterness  and  anxiety  of 
heart,"  says  Pope  Alexander  III.,  writing 
to  St  Thomas,  “when  we  call  to  mind  and 
meditate  on  the  sufferings  which  you  have 
endured  with  invincible  fortitude,  through 
a zeal  for  justice  and  for  maintaining  the 
liberty  of  the  Church.  That  you  could 
not  be  broken  by  adversity,  nor  removed 
from  the  constancy  of  your  resolution,  and 
that  you  should  have  evinced  such  ad- 
mirable virtue  and  such  patience,  is  a 
subject  to  us  of  rejoicing  in  the  Lord."* 
Not  to  multiply  such  testimonies  then,  let 
us  remark  how  others,  of  inferior  degree, 
acted,  whose  position  rendered  their  judg- 
ment no  less  necessarily  independent.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  generous  and  mag- 
nanimous conduct  of  the  king  of  France, 
Louis-le-Jeune,  when  he  defended  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  ? Nevertheless,  the 
most  unworthy,  and,  historically  speaking, 
the  most  absurd  doubts  have  been  sug- 
gested as  to  his  motives,  by  modem  writers 
of  a certain  school.  "'The  king,"  says 
Brial,  “defended  tlie  cause  of  the  arch- 
bishop, less,  perhaps,  from  a conviction  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  than  in  order  to 
embarrass  the  king  of  England  ; for  Henry 
at  that  time  maintained,  respecting  the 
ecclesiastical  and  royal  jurisdiction,  uu 
other  maxims  but  those  which  we  profess 
at  this  day  in  France."!  Judging  the 
latter  assertion,  in  its  application,  wholly 
undeserving  of  notice,  I believe  it  would 
not  be  difficult,  from  the  contemporary 
writers,  to  disprove  tlie  validity  of  the 
former.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  king's 
conduct,  even  to  his  intervals  of  supineness, 
when  John  of  Salisbury  expressed  his  fears 
to  St.  Thomas,  that  to  depend  on  him  was 
to  lean  upon  a reed,;  is  a sufficient  refuta- 
tion. “ I spoke  with  tlie  king,"  he  says, 
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in  another  letter,  “ and  though  he  ha® 
compassion  on  you  and  on  your  fellow 
exiles,  and  condemns  the  king's  severity, 
yet  he  seems  to  speak  with  less  fervour 
than  before.  He  re])lied  to  me,  that,  indeed, 
he  tenderly  loved  your  paternity,  and  ap- 
proved of  your  cause ; but  he  feared,  lest 
if  he  should  advise  the  lord  pope  to  do 
any  thing  by  which  he  might  lose  the  king 
of  the  English,  that  theJHoman  Church 
would  impute  to  him  the  loss  of  such  a 
friend.  If  he  speaks  thus  at  present,  what 
can  we  hope  from  him  when  the  king  of 
England  will  be  present,  proposing  many 
tilings  for  himself,  and  many  against  you  ; 
witli  threats  one  moment,  and,  at  another, 
promises  and  various  arguments  on  his 
tongue ; having  on  his  side  the  king's 
seneschal,  and,  still  more.  Count  Robert, 
whose  wife  has  lately  sent  into  England 
three  hundred  yards  of  Rheims’  linen,  to 
make  shirts  for  the  king,  as  a prudent 
woman,  who,  besides  all  the  presents  she 
receives  from  him,  hopes  that  ho  will  pro- 
vide noble  matches  for  her  children,  of 
whom  they  have  many  ? So  that  with  such 
friends  before  him,  I fear  his  part  will  be 
easily  played  when  he  arrives."*  But,  to 
return  to  observe  the  king's  magnanimity, 
which  was  evidently  inspired  by  the  justice 
of  the  sufferer's  cause. 

Lombard  of  Placentia  writes  to  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  to  inform  him  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  king  of  France, 
by  the  reports  that  his  Holiness  was  inclined 
to  abandon  the  archbishop's  cause,  to 
favour  the  king  of  England.  “He  en- 
deavours to  dishonour  me,"  cried  Louis, 
“ seeking  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  arch- 
bishop, an  innocent  man,  an  exile  for  justice 
and  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  impiously 
delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  and  persecutors,  whom,  not  through 
regard  to  past  services,  (for  he  injured  us 
rather  when  he  was  chancellor,  serving 
him  who  now  persecutes  him,)  but  on 
account  of  the  justice  of  bis  cause,  I have 
constantly  resolved  to  nourish  as  if  in  my 
bosom,  as  long  as  he  shall  be  in  exile 
and  he  concluded  by  declaring  that  such 
an  action  would  give  him  no  less  pain  than 
if  the  pope  were  to  send  ambassadors  to 
take  away  his  crown.f  'William  of  Chartres 
writes  to  him  to  the  same  effect;  “The 
king  of  France,  having  heard  your  apos- 
tolic letters,  was  confused  ; and  the  whole 
kingdom  with  him,  and  with  all  the  sons 
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of  the  Church  was  afflicted,  that,  against 
a just  man  and  a revered  pontiff,  such  a 
writing  should  have  emanated  from  the 
Apostolic  See."*  "I  cannot  conceal  from 
you,"  writes  Richard,  prior  of  St.  Victor,  to 
the  pope,  “that  your  letters,  in  which  you 
seemed  to  assent  to  the  king  of  England's 
petitions  relative  to  the  archbishop,  have 
greatly  scandalized  the  mind  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  of  many  others."! 

The  words  of  Louis,  when  he  heard  that 
St.  Thomas  was  obliged  to  leave  Pontigni, 
in  consequence  of  the  king  of  England's 
letters  in  1106.  and  his  chivalrous  reply  to 
that  monarch's  invitation,  that  it  was  sdways 
the  custom  of  tlic  kings  of  France  to  re- 
ceive graciously  all  persons  exiled  for  jus- 
tice, and  that  he  would  exercise  bis 
hereditary  right  towards  the  archbishop, 
must  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
every  observer  far  from  favourable,  respect- 
ing those  who  would  suggest  that  the  king 
was  not  actuated  throughout  by  the  highest 
sentiments  of  honour  and  religion.  The 
church  of  Canterbury,  under  Richard,  the 
successor  of  St  Thomas,  evinced  its  grati- 
tude to  the  French  king  for  his  fidelity  to 
her  martyr,  by  enacting  that  three  monks 
there  should  be  appointed  to  implore  God 
continually  for  him  and  for  his  queen  and 
children ; that  at  his  death  there  should 
be  the  same  office  celebrated  as  for  an 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ; that  each  priest 
should  say  thirty  masses,  and  others  ten 
psalters ; that  the  yearly  provisions  for 
one  monk  should  be  given  to  one  poor 
person  ; that  on  his  anniversaries  for  ever, 
every  priest  should  say  mass  for  him  ; and 
that  all  this  was  to  be  inscribed  in  their 
martyrology,  which  should  be  read  before 
them  every  day  for  ever.J  But  it  was  not 
alone  the  king  of  France,  who  evinced 
sympathy  for  St.  Thomas.  “ I return 
many  thanks  to  your  Holiness,"  writes 
Philip,  count  of  Flanders,  to  the  pope,  for 
showing  in  your  letter  to  me  such  a benign 
and  paternal  affection  for  that  venerable 
man,  who  is  believed  to  be  dear  to  God, 
Thomas,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I 
hope  that  you  will  always  love  and  cherish 
him,  in  spite  of  every  earthly  fear  or 
favour,  and  thus  be  a protector  against 
the  enemies  of  his  Church.  Otherwise, 
great  would  be  the  scandal  to  us  and  to  the 
whole  world  ; pernicious  would  be  the  ex- 
ample, and  injurious  to  your  reputation."§ 
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In  fact,  such  was  the  universal  voice. 
"Not  alone  the  Boman,  but  also,"  says 
Stephen,  bishop  of  Meaiix,  "the  whole 
Catholic  Church  knows  how  unjustly  the 
lord  of  Canterbury  is  exiled,  for  what  good 
work  he  is  stoned,  and  how,  for  btdng 
a true  son  of  the  Church,  he  is  pronounced 
a public  enemy."*  "Your  devout  son  the 
king  of  the  French,"  says  Peter,  abbot  of 
St.  Remi,  to  the  pope,  "exults  in  the 
things  which  he  now  hears,  that  you  cherish 
the  cause  of  tlie  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
contending  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church. 
The  Gollican  Church  is  gladdened ; and 
its  sadness,  arising  from  the  vanity  of  some 
who  were  lately  insulting  over  truth,  is 
changed  into  joy. “There  is  no  Church," 
says  William  of  Chartres  to  the  pope, 
" which  has  been  more  useful  in  all  your 
straits,  than  the  Galilean.  That  Church 
now  supplicates  you  for  ray  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, now  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  exile, 
banished  for  justice  by  a tyrant  and  a 
manifest  persecutor.”! 

“ For  the  faith  and  charity  of  Christ,” 
says  St.  Thomas  to  the  cardinals  Albert 
and  Theotimus, " we  beseech  you  to  rise  up 
with  us  against  this  man,  whom  no  suc- 
cess will  ever  satisfy,  as  long  as  the  Church 
of  God  has  freedom.  If  you  will  not  be- 
lieve us  or  ours,  ask  the  Gallican  Church 
concerning  him ; ask  Tours  and  the  Aqui- 
tains,  and  the  Normans,  and  those  who 
visit  Rome  from  England  : you  will  not 
be  able.to  doubt  of  our  sincerity,  unless 
you  wilfully  blind  your  eyes,  that  they 
may  not  see  the  truth.”! 

“I  know  not  how,”  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury, writing  to  Sl  Thomas  from  the  con- 
tinent, “ but,  wherever  I go,  1 find  that  the 
calamities  of  the  English  Church  are  well 
known;  and  I have  heard  many  things 
which  took  place  in  the  assemblies  of  Lon- 
don and  Winchester,  which,  while  I was 
in  England,  I never  heard.  I studiously 
dissemble  concerning  all  the  popular  re- 
ports which  are  flying  abroad.  What  will 
astonish  you  is,  that  when  I came  to 
Noyon,  the  count  of  Soissons  related  to  the 
dean,  seriatim,  all  the  articles  of  that  little 
council,  or  rather  shall  I say,  spiteful  club 
of  London,  as  if  he  had  been  present,  and 
had  heard  every  word  uttered  in  the  con- 
clave. There  is  no  doubt  but  the  French 
have  persons  to  inform  them  of  what  passes 
tliere.  The  dean  of  Noyon,  a man  of  high 
integrity  of  faith,  heard  of  your  persecution 
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with  great  grief,  and  is  prepared  to  receive 
you,  not  only  to  sacrifice  his  all  for  you. 
but  to  lay  down  his  life,  if  there  be  occa- 
sion, for  the  Church  of  Canterbury.”*  : 

I Afterwards,  in  a letter  to  Radulf,  he  says,  i 
" The  archbishop,  by  the  protection  of 
God,  has  found  that  favour  among  foreign- 
ers, which  he  out  to  have  received  from  ' 
his  own  countrymen. ”t  "In  fact,"  saith  I 
he,  in  a letter  to  Milo,  bishop  of  Torouanne,  | 
“when  the  archbishop  arrived  at  Sens, 
after  leaving  Pontigni,  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Columban,  he  was  received  ns  Christ; 
for,  otherwise,  I couhl  not  express  the  | 
affection  which  was  shown  to  this  ship-  | 
wrecked  priest.  Thus  do  our  brethren  ;l 
sympathize  with  us,  burning  at  our  scan-  | 
dais,  infirm  at  our  infirmity,  and  in  a ' 
form  of  purer  ethics,  and  of  more  consum-  ' 
mate  philosophy,  thinking  nothing  human  i 
foreign  to  themselves,";  , 

But  let  us  hear  how  the  French  clergy  ! 
express  themselves.  The  bishop  of  Terou-  ; 
anne§  writes  to  the  ]X)pe,  on  hearing  of  | 
the  machinations  of  the  bishop  of  Ijondon;  : 
against  8t.  Thomas,  in  these  terms  : "We  j 
are  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  English,  ' 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  inter- 
course between  our  people  and  theirs,  we 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  what  is  done  by  them  , 
witli  such  publicity.  We  implore  you  to 
bear  assistance  to  this  Church,  which  is  j 
now  a prey  to  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.'!!  i 
William,  bishop  elect  of  Chartres,  writes 
to  the  pope  as  follows  : “ The  king  of  the 
English  is  endeavouring  to  subvert  that 
noble  Church  of  Canterbury,  that  in  it  be 
may  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  whole 
Church,  and  exclude  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See  from  his  territories ; that 
alone  he  may  be  able  to  do  all  things  in  , 
his  world,  who  desires  all  things  for  him-  ^ 
self  alone  ; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  un- 
less his  wickedness  be  repressed,  other  I 
princes  will  be  excited  by  his  example  to  ' 
persecute  the  Chm-ch  of  God.  If  he  should  i 
prevail,  which  Heaven  avert ! the  Church  I 
of  the  English  perishes,  and  the  Gallican 
is  in  danger.  The  Churches  expect  from 
you,  as  from  their  head,  that  you  will  bear  ; 
assistance  against  the  tyrant.’'^'  The  great  | 
Maurice,  bishop  of  Paris,  writes  to  the 
pope  in  tlie  same  sense:  “The  bishop  of 
London,  that  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  is  : 
doing  the  works  of  Satan,  endeavouring  to 
withdraw  from  their  obedience  the  suffra- 
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guns  of  the  urch^i^ho]l,  who,  in  our  age, 
has  shown  liiuiself  an  example  to  the  west 
of  a confessor  of  truth  and  virtue."*  To 
the  same  effect  writes  the  ChuR-hof  Kheiins 
to  the  pope:  “His  justice  is  manifest. 
Who  ever  yet  before  required  a Christian, 
in  swearing  to  an  obligation,  to  omit  a 
saving  of  the  honour  of  God  ? The  eyes 
of  all  men  are  fi.xed  on  you,  expecting  that 
you  will  console  the  confessor  ; for  his  ele- 
vation will  l>e  tile  consolation  of  many.  If 
so  just  a cause  should  lie  in  danger,  who 
will  ever  afterwards  dare  to  resist  the 
malice  of  the  powers  of  this  world '.’"f  liald- 
wiii,  bishop  of  Noyon,  writes  to  the  pope 
in  these  terms  : “ He  must  have  a breast 
of  iron  or  stone  who  does  not  feel  for  the 
sorrows  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  and 
he  must  have  inhuman  eyes  who  can  re- 
frain from  tears  at  her  tears.  To  all  good 
men  an  object  of  pity,  to  none  or  to  few 
among  the  French  is  she  more  so  than  to 
me,  who  have  seen  her  glory,  and  felt  her 
benefits,  and  known  her  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Church,";  William,  bishop  of 
.Auxerre.  begins  his  letter  to  the  pope  with 
these  wools:  "If  one  member  suffer,  must 
not  the  others  suffer  with  it?  When,  there- 
fore. that  noble  member  of  the  universal 
Church,  that  primal  see  of  the  Hritains, 
and  mother  of  faith  in  the  west,  the  Church 
of  Canterbury,  suffers  from  her  unnatural 
sons  abusing  their  power,  we  must  feel 
compassion,  and  with  her  and  for  her 
hasten  to  procure  assistance  from  the  pas- 
tor and  bishop  of  our  souls.”§  “ Neverthe- 
less," as  John  of  Salisbury  assures  St, 
Thomas,  “although  in  England  many  were 
silent,  yet  were  there  some  among  the 
bishops  and  others,  who  in  the  piety  of 
faith  and  a good  conscience  were  expecting 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  Joseph  was  faith- 
ful in  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and  Lot  just 
in  Sodom.  ”11  Lastly,  let  us  hear  the  solemn 
testimony  of  the  holy  retired  men  of  tlie 
Carthusian  order:  “The  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords  has  opened  his  hand 
and  extended  your  power,"  they  say  to  king 
Heniy;  “you  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
ever  before  your  eyes  that  terrible  warning 
of  the  holy  Scripture,  Potentes  potenter 
tormenta  patientur.  It  is  published  from 
the  cast  unto  the  west,  that  you  afflict  the 
Churches  of  your  kingdom  intolerably,  and 
require  from  them  things  unheard  of,  or 
things  which  former  kings  ought  never  to 
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have  sought ; ami  though,  in  your  time, 
since  (iod  has  given  you  much  wisdom, 
such  an  affliction  might  bo  endured,  yet, 
after  your  death,  perhaps  such  men  will 
reign  iLs  will  devour  the  Church  with  open 
mouth,  and,  hardened  like  Pharaoh,  will 
say,  Nescio  Dominum,  et  Israel  non  dimit- 
tam.  Have  regard  then  to  your  dignity, 
to  your  nobility,  to  your  race,  to  your  cele- 
brated name,  and  with  a clement  eye.  lie- 
hold  the  sadness  of  the  holy  Church,  which 
is  almost  every  where  trampled  upon."* 
That  the  iicrsonal  love  and  veneration  with 
which  tlie  sufferer  was  regarded,  arose  from 
a conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
is  even  expressly  attested.  Nicholas  of 
Rouen,  in  a letter  to  St.  Thomas,  says  : 

“ You  can  write  by  the  regular  canon, 
brother  Adam,  tjui  propter  zelum  justitia*, 
VOS  diligit.”t  So  also  John  of  Salisbury, 
writing  to  him,  says : “When  I saw  the 
letters  which  you  have  directed  to  the  king 
of  England  and  to  your  suffragans,  I re- 
joiced with  a great  joy  for  the  fervour  and 
zeal  which  animate  you  for  the  Church  of  • 
God,  and  that,  in  these  perilous  times, 
there  should  be  found  at  least  one  man  j 
who  does  not  fear  to  draw  the  sword  for  I 
blessed  Peter,  in  the  name  of  Christ,  for  j I 
the  injuries  of  the  Church,  for  the  mem-  1 1 
bers  of  Christ,  which  He  has  redeemed 
with  His  blood,  against  the  servants  of  jj 
iniquity,  the  enemies  of  truth,  and  the  i; 
persecutors  of  the  Christian  name.";  ’■ 

With  respect  to  the  accusations  of  pride  | 
and  despotism  brought  against  St. Thomas, 
the  holy  martyr  might  have  answered  in  j 
the  words,  already  cited,  of  St.  Ambrose,  ' 
when  he  was  accused  of  wishing  to  act  tlie  j 
tyrant, — “ Bishops  are  not  tyrants ; but  . 
they  often  suffer  persecution  from  tyrants.” 
The  modems,  who  feel  inclined  to  doubt 
his  virtue,  should  remark  that  Peter  of 
Blois,  his  contemporary,  so  keen  a critic 
and  so  bold  a monitor,  when  he  could  de- 
tect the  least  passion  or  ambiguous  aim  . 
in  spiritual  persons,  invariably  speaks  of 
him  with  unqualified  reverence.§  He 
makes  no  question  for  an  instant,  on  hear- 
ing of  his  death,  that  he  is  a glorified 
martyr ; and,  in  a studied  summary  of  his 
character,  represents  him  as  shining  in 
qualities  which  are  incompatible  with  ar- 
rogance. “ He  was  in  judgment,"  he  says, 

“ upright,  in  anticipation  discreet,  in  speak- 
ing modest,  in  counsel  circumspect,  in 
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anger  pacific,  amidst  injuries  meek,  in 
! showing  rucrcv  perfeit,  in  misericordiis 
I totus.”*  Extolling  his  Crniue.ss,  Petrus 
Cellensis  condemns  some  who  said  that  he 
ought  to  give  up  to  the  king  to  secure 
peace  ; For  they  say.”  he  writes,  “ that 
the  archbishop  ought  not  so  earnestly  to 
1 seek  back  his  own  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
! laud,  as  to  give  up  the  peace  of  reconcilia- 
! tion  on  account  of  the  loss  of  money.  They 
are  deceived  by  the  hope  of  a true,  and  by 
the  adulation  of  a false  man.  Times,  and 
the  different  states  of  times,  which  change 
the  merits  of  cases,  are  to  be  taken  into 
account.  For  in  the  primitive  Church 
patience  alone  had  place,  so  that  to  who- 
ever took  the  tunic  the  cloak  was  also  to 
be  given  ; for  he  who  persecuted  was  with- 
out, and  he  who  suffered  within  the 
Church : but  now  that  the  Church  is 
adult,  it  is  not  lawful  for  her  children  to 
I!  do  what  her  enemies  did  ; for  it  becomes 
: ' her  as  a mother  to  correct  a son,  as  when 
j|  in  pupilage  it  was  her  part  to  tolerate  an 
!|  adversary."t  But  it  is  needless  to  inquire 
I what  was  said  and  thought  of  him  by  kings 
and  princes,  or  even  perhaps  by  philoso- 
phers and  orators,  when  we  know  that  the 
people,  the  devout  people,  as  the  Church 
denominates  them,  that  the  instinct  of  the 
faithful  multitude,  which  could  not  hare 
deceived  them  on  such  an  occasion,  pro- 
claimed so  unequivocally  tlie  right  of  the 
archbishop  to  join  the  glorious  company  of 
those  who  suffer  persecution  on  account 
of  justice. 

" It  ought  to  be  a common  grief.”  says 
8t.  Thomas,  writing  to  the  clergy  of  Chi- 
chester, “ when  tlie  Lord,  and  Itodoemor, 
and  Judge  of  all  men,  Christ,  is  dishon- 
oured ; when  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
perishes ; when  the  public  safety  is  in 
dauger.”!  He  had  the  consolation  of  see- 
ing that  it  was  so.  The  king  of  the  French 
might  prove  a broken  reed,  as  John  of 
I Salisbury  was  inclined  to  fear,  and  indeed 
as  he  seemed  to  become,  when,  after  hear- 
ing the  king  of  England  speak,  he  turned 
to  St.  Thomas,  and  said,  “Lord  arch- 
bUhe^,  do  you  wish  to  be  greater  than 
the  saints  and  better  than  Peter  ? Why 
do  you  doubt  ?”  and  then  turned  his  mind 
fiu'  some  days  against  him ; so  tliat  he 
neither  made  him  his  accustomed  visits, 
iiiir  ministered  necessaries  and  food  to  his 
I attcudauts,  as  he  bad  been  used  to  do  by 
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his  servants  ;*  the  nobles  of  England  might 
take  their  stand  on  the  side  of  liis  perse- 
cutors, as  when  he  arrived  at  Canterbuiy 
after  his  long  banishment,  where  every 
thing  seemed  to  threaten  his  speedy  de- 
struction by  the  enemies  who  thirsted  for 
bis  blood : and  “ scarcely  any  one  of  the 
number  of  the  rich  and  honourable  came 
to  visit  him  ;"j  “the  great  and  influential 
men  in  England  might  all,”  as  John  of 
Salisbury  says,  “he  turned  into  wolves 
greedy  and  rapacious,  despising  authori- 
ties and  justice but  the  people  watched 
events  with  other  eyes,  and  acted  diffe- 
rently. “ Comfort  us,  fatlicr,  and  be 
strong,"  cries  the  holy  archbishop,  address- 
ing the  pope ; “ there  are  more  with  us 
than  with  them.”§  He  might  well  say  so. 
“God  hath  conferred  on  you  a great  honour." 
says  icholas  of  Kouen  in  his  letter  to  him, 
"hath  granted  you  a great  felicity.  Christ 
is  witness  to  your  work  in  heaven,  your 
conscience  in  your  heart ; and,  what  rarely 
happens,  and  but  to  very  few,  this  is  added 
to  complete  your  rejoicing,  that  the  devo- 
tion of  the  whole  multitude  comes  to  your 
assistance  in  God,  and  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  the  people  bears  witness  to  the 
excellence  of  your  cause.'H  John,  bishop 
of  Poitiers,  writes  to  him  to  the  same  effect  : 
“ I was  hastening,”  he  says,  “ before  1 saw 
your  messenger ; but  ere  I could  arrive, 
all  things  wore  known  by  all,  and  the  earth 
was  full  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord ; and 
every  hearer  exulted  that  there  was  a man 
found  who  would  speak  prudence  before 
the  princes  of  the  earth. ’U  In  France, 
the  common  people  and  the  poor  boys  in 
the  streets,  whenever  they  saw  him  pass, 
used  to  cry  out  to  each  other,  “Look  ! there 
is  the  holy  archbishop,  who  refused  to 
deny  God  on  account  of  kings,  and  who 
would  not  pass  ovor  in  silence  the  honour 
of  God.”  Then  it  was  that  the  king  of 
England,  being  informed  of  the  fact,  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  that  the  French  king 
would  suffer  his  enemy  to  remain  in  bis 
dominions.**  With  the  same  sentiments 
the  people  of  England  were  animated. 
"Almost  all  with  whom  we  have  spoken,” 
says  the  procurator  of  the  church  of  Can- 
terbury, in  a letter  to  him,  “so  love  your 
person,  and  desire  your  arrival  and  pro- 
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sence  with  such  sn  ardour  of  mind,  that 
you  could  scarcely  believe  it ; but  fear  com- 
pels them  to  dissemble,  as  if  they  did  not 
love  you.”*  At  tho  moment  of  the  arch- 
bishop’s landing  in  England  at  Sandwich, 
some  soldiers  and  officers  met  him,  insti- 
gated by  the  prelates  of  York,  London,  and 
Salisbury,  who  required  Simon,  archdea- 
con of  Sens,  who  accompanied  him  on 
a visit  to  some  of  his  friends,  to  take  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king  against  all  men, 
without  excepting  the  pope.  “ But,"  says 
St.  Thomas,  in  his  letter  to  Alexander, 
“ we  did  not  permit  him  to  take  it,  fearing 
lest,  by  the  authority  of  such  an  example, 
the  clergy,  of  the  kingdom  might  be  re- 
quired to  take  the  same  oath,  if  it  were 
imposed  on  our  domestics,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  destroying  the  authority 


of  the  Apostolic  See  in  the  kingdom.  But 
the  officers  who  required  the  oath  were  too 
few  in  number  to  be  able  to  compel  us  to 
do  any  thing  in  that  place  against  our  will, 
because  the  people  who  were  rejoicing  at 
our  return  would  have  been  stronger  than 
they  were,  if  any  force  had  been  attempted. 
Thence  proceeding  we  arrived  at  our  church, 
and  were  received  by  the  clergy  and  people  j 
with  great  devotion."*  In  ftict,  his  whole  I 
progress  to  Canterbury  was  a long  and  j 
magnificent  ovation,  the  air  resounding  ! 
with  the  cry  of  the  people,  “ Blessed  be  he  | 
who  comeffi  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  ! 
But  it  is  time  now  to  observe  the  character  , 
and  deeds  of  those  who  persecuted  the  , 
children  of  beatitude  for  the  sake  of  that  [ 
justice  which  was  involved  in  the  freedom  .j 
of  the  Church  of  God.  ji 


It 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


HE  opposition  of  kings  to  the 
ecclesiastical  influence  began 
early.  Chilperic,  whose  com- 
plaints, as  a modem  author 
says,  “were  not  wanting  in 
good  sense, "f  used  to  exclaim,  “Our  fisc 
is  impoverished ; our  riches  pass  to  the 
churches : no  one  now  reigns  but  bishops. 
Our  honour  is  gone,  and  transferred  to  the 
bishops  of  cities.”  This  son  of  the  first 
Clothaire,  imbued  with  the  old  leaven  of 
the  Germanic  ferocity,  aflected  to  regard 
the  cle^  with  a kind  of  philosophic  dis- 
dain, suiiered  himself  to  be  governed  by 
his  passions  unrestrained,  and  was  alter- 
nately swayed  by  avarice  and  lust ; he  had 
more  wives  at  the  same  time  than  any 
other  prince  of  the  Merovingian  race ; he 
was  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  the  inno- 
cent Galeswinthe;  the  murderer  of  his 
brother  Sighebert ; the  persecutor  of  his 
own  son  Merowig,  whom  he  forced  to  be 
ordained  priest  against  his  will,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  canons,  whose  friends,  when 
the  prince  afterwards  procured  his  own 
death  rather  than  fall  into  his  father's 
hands,  he  caused  to  expire  in  tortures  in- 
conceivable ; the  husband  worthy  of  Fre- 
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degond,  to  whose  direction  he  abandoned 
himself,  a tyrant  incomparably  more  fero- 
cious than  his  other  brother  Gonthram, 
who,  however,  had  once  put  many  free  men 
to  the  torture,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  a 
hunting-hom,  and  decapitated  the  two  phy- 
sicians who  had  not  succeeded  in  saving 
Austrehilde.  Such  was  the  king,  who  in 
the  sixth  century  found  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  insupportable,  who  viewed  with 
jealous  eyes  the  property  of  the  Church 
and  the  influence  of  the  bishops,  which 
enabled  them  to  exercise  most  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  ancient  municipal  magis- 
trates ; who  tried  to  impose  his  notions  on 
the  Church  as  articles  of  faith,  saying  to 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  “ Sic  volo  ut  tu  et 
reliqui  dootores  ecclesiarum  credatis ; " 
whose  delight  it  was  to  annul  all  legal  acts 
in  their  favour,  and  whose  complaints  of 
“their  encroachments”  were  bitter  and  re- 
iterated, though  they  were  the  only  men  who 
pitied  him  and  would  have  averted  bis  ca- 
lamities with  sighs,  exclaiming,  “Alas, 
alas ! the  sword  of  the  wrath  of  God  seems 
suspended  over  his  house,  and  we  fear  that 
it  will  fall  on  him  and  on  his  children.”! 

Passing  to  more  civilized  ages,  we  find 
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I the  same  jealousy  excited  in  the  breasts  of 
I kings.  Let  us  observe  what  change  had 
been  effected  in  their  character.  When 
> Innocent  III.  expressed  fears  that  Philip 
I Aiigtistiis  hated  the  bishop  of  Cainbray, 
" We  answer  you,"  replied  the  king,  " that 
we  hate  no  priest,  and  that  we  would  injure 
i no  priest,  least  of  all  one  who  is  a bishop 
, and  a priest,”*  It  would  have  been  well 
if  all  kings  and  princes  during  the  middle 
ages  could  have  borne  to  themselves  wi,ih 
truth  the  same  testimony.  But  later  limes 
I have  seen  royal  ordinances  against  the  in- 
, alienable  rights  of  the  episcopacy  passed 
' by  religious  sovereigns,  who  seemed  to 
; think  always  that  it  is  well  and  delectable, 

I as  poets  say, 

“ To  meet,  and  in  the  holy  quire  breathe  up 
Our  sacred  hymns,  while  angels  echo  to  us. 

I And  heaven,  delighted  with  our  harmony, 

I Opening  her  axure  curtains,  will  present  us 
A vision  of  all  the  joys  we  pray  and  hope  for. " t 

One  sovereign,  who  contributed  to  a 
I schism  by  his  interference  with  elections, 

I attached  such  value  to  his  privilege  of 
; chauting  the  seventh  lesson  at  matins  on 
‘ the  night  of  Christmas,  that  when  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.  came  to  visit  him,  he  sent 
officers  to  intimate  that  he  should  remain  at 
Cambray  for  the  festival,  whore  being  in 
' his  own  dominions  he  could  observe  the 
I imperial  custom  in  this  respect,  which  would 
I not  have  been  suffered  if  he  bad  proceeded 
I into  Franco  to  St.  Qnentin,  as  he  was  pro- 
I posing.J 

I Our  Norman  princes,  too,  loved  to  meet 
I with  saints  and  troops  angelical.  King 
I Richard  1.  took  great  pleasure  in  the  music 
of  his  chapel  on  the  chief  solemnities,  and 
used  to  pay  much  attention  to  it,  adorning 
I it  with  precious  vestments,  and  exciting  the 
i chaplains  to  sing  well ; sometimes  making 
j signs  to  them  with  his  hand  to  indicate  how 
I they  should  regulate  their  chant.§ 

I Some  persecutors  of  the  Church  during 
the  middle  ages,  it  is  true,  were  undisguised 
I adversaries  of  all  Godhood.  St  Gregory 
VII.  suffered  from  an  enipemr  stained  with 
the  abominations  of  every  vice ; sunk  so 
deep  in  crime,  that,  like  the  Byzantine 
! emperor  Michael,  he  desecrated,  with  the 
I wicked  mob  of  bis  court,  the  sacred  night 
* of  the  nativity  bv  a shameful  mimicrv  of 
I 
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the  holy  mysteries;*  but  in  general  they 
profes.sed  at  least  a respect  for  the  religion 
which  they  outraged.  They  were  crafty  |j 
and  skilful  men,  who  never  wanted  an  ex-  i| 
cuse  to  palliate  their  most  atrocious  deeds,  ij 
As  John  of  Salisbury  observed  of  the  Em-  j 
peror  Frederic,  when  he  compares  his  be-  | 
ginning  to  his  latter  end,  when  from  a | 
prince  he  became  a tyrant,  and  from  a T 
Catholic  emperor  a schismatic  and  a heretic, 

“ I do  not  say  that  in  the  articles  of  faith  I 
they  did  not  believe  rightly ; but  because 
they  did  not  sufl'er  truth  to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  integrity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order,  they  may  be  styled  hereiics.’’-|- 

A vain  mundane  guest  like.  Froissart  I 
might  recount  with  infinite  complacency 
circumstances  which  denoted  the  indiffer- 
ence or  connivance  of  potent  princes,  in  | 
regard  to  the  desolations  of  the  Church. 
"One  cannot,"  says  that  chionicler,  “too  ; 
often  speak  about  or  recommend  the  things  j, 
which  I observed  in  the  castle  of  the  count  I. 
of  Foix,  which  conduced  to  my  great  plea-  II 
sure.  There  I saw  seated  at  table  on  | 
Chrislmas-day  four  bishops,  two  of  them 
Clementina  and  the  other  two  Urbanists.”^  | 
But  assuredly,  while  the  voices  of  the  ' 
heralds  and  the  music  of  the  minstrels 
resounded  through  the  hall,  there  must  hare  i 
been  in  that  immense  company  of  abbots, 
knights,  monks,and  seigneurs,  some  thought-  j 
ful  stranger  on  whom  such  a memento  of  i 
the  Church's  sorrow  acted  as  a mental  L 
persecution.  Many  princes  openly  espoused  ' 
the  cause  of  men,  whose  elections  to  the  ; 
sees  they  claimed  were  flagrantly  uncanoni-  ■' 
cal  and  unjust ; and  where  they  did  recog-  I; 
nise  the  true  pastors,  it  was  often  only  to  i; 
control  and  molest  them. 

“Like  another  Ctesar,"  says  Pope  Alex-  I; 
ander  III.  to  Henry  II.,  “contending  to 
be  alone  in  yourself  in  all  things,  you  not 
only  seek  to  obtain  the  things  which  arc 
Caesar's,  as  his  right,  but  you  fear  not  to 
usurp  the  things  which  are  God's,  unlawfully, 
and  to  the  peril  of  your  soul."§  “ The 
minds  of  tlie  adversaries  of  the  Church  of 
God,"  says  John  of  Salisbury,  writing  to 
St.  Thomas,  “ are  so  hardened  that  they 
will  admit  of  no  condition  whatever,  unless 
one  that  will  utterly  destroy  the  liberty 
of  the  Church. ”11  " I know  not  how,”  says 

St.  Thoma.s,  “but  the  cause  of  the  Lord  is 
always  sacrificed  at  court,  that  Barabbas 
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mny  psctipe,  and  that  Christ  may  be 
slain."*  “ You  are  going  to  the  court," 
says  John  of  Salisbuiy  to  Kadulpb  Black: 
••well,  if  you  can  be  Lot  in  Sodom,  Joseph 
in  Pharaoh's  hall,  and  Daniel  in  Babylon, 
you  may  go  there  safely  and  with  profit  to 
, your  soul,”t  “ In  our  country,”  writes  St. 
Thomas  to  William  of  Pavia,  “you  have 
fought  with  wild  bea.sts ; and  in  the  very 
court,  where  we  are  the  most  fiercely 
attacked,  you  have  long  borne  the  burthen 
and  heat  of  the  day.";  " If  that  great 
monster  should  vomit  you  from  your 
land  !"  says  Petrus  Cellensis,  speaking  'of 
Henry  1 1 . to  the  bishop  of  Exeter.§  These 
are  strong  expressions,  but  hardly  too 
severe.  “ Tire  king  being  at  Caen,"  says 
a correspondent  of  the  archbishop,  “ and 
speaking  against  Richard  de  Humez,  burst 
into  shameful  words.  In  his  usual  fury 
he  started  up,  cast  the  cap  from  his  head, 
unclasped  his  belt,  flung  off  his  cloak  turd 
all  his  clothes  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
i room,  with  his  own  hand  threw  off  the 
silk  covering  which  was  on  the  bed,  and, 
as  if  sitting  on  the  dunghill,  began  to 
masticate  the  straws  of  the  mattress. "|| 

I “It  is  well  known,”  says  Nicholas  of  Rouen 
I to  St.  Thomas,  "that  the  youth  who  pre- 
sented your  letters  to  the  king  was  imme- 
diately placed  in  straits,  and  had  fingers 
1 thrust  into  his  eyes  until  the  blood  started 
^ out,  and  had  hot  water  poured  down  his 
tliroat  until  ho  confessed  that  it  was  mas- 
ter Heribert  who  had  given  him  the  letters. 
He  is  still  in  irons. "1^  In  the  letter  of 
Baldwin  and  Maurice,  the  bishops  of 
' Noyon  and  Paris,  to  Alexander,  the  king 
is  described  as  a man  not  content  with 
curtailing  the  lawful  liberty  of  his  subjects, 
with  gratuitously  afifiicting  the  innocent, 
deceiving  his  neighbours,  and  defrauding 
! his  allies,  unless  he  can  trample  on  the 
Church  against  all  law  and  justice.**  “The 
clamour  of  the  world,"  says  William,  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  to  the  Pontiff,  “ must  have 
informed  you  how  this  most  famous,  I will 
i not  say  king  of  England,  but  rather  enemy 
i of  the  English  and  of  the  whole  body  of 
Christ,  is  malicious  against  the  saint  whom 
you  have  appointcd.''f-f  “The  advocates 
of  the  king  say,  perhaps,"  observes  St. 
Thomas  to  the  Pope.  “ that  all  this  is 
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done  through  a personal  hatred  of  my 
name:  but  from  tlie  beginning  the  liberty 
of  the  Church  was  persecuted  as  if  by  an 
hereditary  right.  Was  I archbishop  when 
his  father  prohibited  the  nuncio  of  bles.scd 
Eugene  from  entering  his  kingdom  ? Was 
I archbishop  when  Gregory,  cardinal  dea- 
con of  St.  Angelo,  foreseeing  his  tyranny, 
persuaded  Eugene  not  to  permit  Eustache, 
the  sou  of  king  Stephen,  to  be  crowned, 
saying,  ' that  it  was  easier  to  hold  a ram 
by  the  horns  than  a lion  by  the  tail  ?'  Was 
1 archbishop  when  the  king  transferred 
the  church  of  Boscham,  or  during  the 
affair  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester  and  the 
abbot  of  Bello  ? All  this  was  done  be- 
cause the  king  and  the  court  chose  it : let 
them  say  who  has  ever  been  able  to  obtain 
justice  from  him  by  the  authority  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  Certainly  they  will  not 
adduce  a single  instance,  and  they  can 
name  many  who  have  been  endangered 
through  his  hatred  of  the  Roman  name."* 
In  truth,  the  king's  whole  life  explains 
that  monstrous  and  unparalicied  act.  when 
he  refused  the  humble  advances  of  the 
archbishop,  offered  on  his  knees,  on  ac- 
count of  his  saying  that  he  submitted  him- 
self “ to  God  and  to  the  king,  to  the  honour 
of  God  and  of  the  king.”  “ For  that  one 
word,  ad  honorem  Dei,  he  would  not  re- 
ceive him."  say  the  two  holy  priors  Simon 
and  Engelbert,  relating  to  ^e  pope  the 
success  of  their  mediation.!  “With  the 
successors  of  Peter,  with  the  vicars  of 
Christ,”  demands  St.  Thomas,  “ought 
there  to  be  acceptance  of  persons  ? What 
glory  is  it  before  God  and  men  to  adminis- 
ter justice  on  the  poor,  and  not  on  the 
powerful  ? See  how  the  king  abuses  license. 
Lo,  for  the  last  five  years  he  retains  for  his 
own  use  the  revenues  of  the  sees  of  Lincoln, 
Bath,  Hereford,  and  Ely ! All  tlie  pos- 
sessions of  Llandaff  he  has  given  to  his 
soldiers.  Bangor  is  vacant  now  ten  years, 
and  he  will  not  sufi'er  a bishop  to  be  or- 
dained to  it.  What  shall  I say  of  the 
abbeys,  which  he  treats  in  the  same  man- 
ner, of  which  I know  not  the  number  1 And 
this  he  glories  in  doing  by  the  law  of  his 
customs.  If  we  had  yielded  to  him,  neither 
we  nor  any  of  ours  would  have  suffered  any 
loss ; and  if  we  were  to  consent  to  them 
now,  the  way  would  be  instantly  open  to 
us  to  regain  the  familiarity  of  the  king  and 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  kingdom.  But 
Heaven  forbid  that  for  the  sake  of  personal 
advantage  we  should  betray  the  public 
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liberty  of  the  Church,  mot  out  the  privi-  j 
lege  of  the  Apostolic  See  from  England,  | 
and  incur  for  temporal  bcnehts  an  eternal  ] 
loss.  So  because  we  will  not  overthrow  i 
the  Church,  the  king  seeks  our  overthrow;  | 
because  we  will  not  sacrifice  the  law  of  God  | 
to  the  iniquity  of  tyrants,  he  seeks  our  re-  ' 
moval  to  another  church,  tliat  he  may  ex- 
ercise a sort  of  commerce  in  our  blood  with 
the  associates  of  his  wickedness.'*  But 
one  need  only  open  any  of  the  king's  let- 
ters, to  be  able  to  estimate  his  violence  and 
his  pretensions.  Thus  to  the  king  of 
France  he  says,  “ You  should  know  that 
Thomas,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, is  publicly  judged  in  my  court,  by  a 
plenary  council  of  the  barons  of  my  king- 
dom, as  a perjured  villain  and  a traitor, 
under  which  name  he  has  wickedly  de- 
parted. Therefore,  I beseech  you  not  to 
snfier  in  your  kingdom  a man  so  infamous 
for  crimes  and  treasons,  nor  any  of  his  ad- 
herents ; for  he  is  my  enemy,  and  I would 
never  permit  any  enemy  of  yours  to  re- 
main in  my  kingdom.  Assist  me  there- 
fore efficaciously  to  revenge  my  shame 
upon  mine  enemy,  and  to  maintain  my 
honour  as  you  would  wish  1 should  do  to 
you  if  there  were  occasion. "j  Clearly  it  is 
known."  he  says  elsewhere,  "howiniquih 
ously  he  acted  against  me  and  my  Inng- 
dom ; how  pompous,  how  rebellious  and 
seditions  he  has  always  shown  himself 
against  me ; and  how  he  has  nefariously 
attempted  to  injure  my  reputation,  and  to 
diminish  the  dignities  of  my  kingdom."! 

Nicholas  of  Bouen,  in  a letter  to  St 
Thomas,  relates  his  own  interview  with  the 
Empress  Mathilda,  with  a view  to  persuade 
her  to  mollify  the  king.  “We  related  to 
her,"  he  says,  “all  in  order,  as  you  en- 
joined, and  enumerated  verbally,  because 
we  bad  lost  the  paper,  the  customs  of  the 
king,  observing  to  her  that  some  were 
against  the  Christian  fiaith,  and  almost  all 
against  the  liberty  of  the  Church ; so  that 
they  were  fraught  with  eternal,  and  also 
temporal  danger  to  herself  and  to  her  son. 
She  then  required  to  see  the  p^r,  and, 
by  the  will  of  God,  we  found  it  the  next 
day.  So  all  other  persona  being  removed 
fn^  her  bedchamber,  in  whitfo  she  re- 
ceived us.  she  ordered  ns  to  read  it  in  Latin, 
and  to  explain  it  in  French  ; the  woman 
is  of  the  race  of  tyrants,  mulier  de  genere 
tyrannomm  est;  and  some  things  she  ap- 
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proved  of,  as  that  no  officers  of  the  king 
should  be  excommunicated  without  license 
from  him.  I would  not  proceed  until  1 
had  discussed  that  point,  showing  her  the 
evangelic  precept,  Die  ecclesias, — not  die 
Regi,  and  other  things.  She  thought, 
however,  that  the  customs  ought  not  to  be 
written,  nor  the  bishops  compelled  to  swear 
that  they  would  observe  them."* 

Her  notions  of  defending  the  persecuted 
may  be  gathered  from  her  letter  to  the 
archbishop,  in  which  she  says,  “The  pope 
having  eqjoined  it  on  me  to  intervene  be- 
tween  yon  and  my  son,  the  king,  I have  I 
sent  to  inquire  from  you  respecting  your  | 
dispositions  towards  my  son,  and  how  you  d 
wish  to  conduct  yourself,  if  he  should  grant  | 
my  petition,  and  make  peace  with  you. 
One  thing  also  I will  tell  you  truly,  that  ! 
unless  by  great  humility,  and  the  most  I 
evident  moderation,  you  will  never  recover  l 
his  favour."!  It  was  not  difficult  to  divine  |i 
what  these  words  meant.  The  mulier  de  ji 
genere  tyrannorum  est.  gives  a sufficient 
explanation. 

It  was  observed  at  the  time,  that  the  j 
conduct  of  the  king  throughout  was  marked 
with  a deep  cunning,  a characteristic  j 
feature  almost  always  of  such  persecutors.  I 
The  Italian  diplomatists  saw  through  him,  | 
though  at  first  even  they  were  deceived. 
“He  does  not  contradict  plainly,"  says  the  j 
legate  Vivianus,  “but  ha  changes  words.  ! 
in  order  craftily  to  bind  one  afterwarda  | 
This  we  have  discovered  later ; for  in  al- 
most all  his  words  to  the  Church  of  God, 
he  is  sophistical  and  captious."!  “How 
much  this  legate  laboured  to  make  peace, 
we  cannot  express  in  words,"  says  St  ^ 
Thomas,  in  a letter  to  the  pope,  “ and  un-  | 
less  wo  had  been  present,  scarcely  could  | 
we  have  beheved  it."§  But  Richard  de  | 
Welcestre  assured  some,  that  the  king,  if  ; 
it  were  necessary,  would  remain  till  his  i 
death  disobedient,  not  only  to  the  pope,  j 
but  to  God  himself,  rather  than  have  peace 
with  the  archbisbop.il 

“ No  one  ever  yet  escaped  his  snares," 
he  says  again  to  the  bishop  of  Nevers,  “who 
has  come  into  contact  vhth  them.  Yon 
must  regard  every  thing  around  him  with  | 
suspicion  ; for  all  will  be  full  of  deceit.  If 
be  should  find  that  he  can  either  corrupt 
or  intimidate  you,  from  that  instant  your 
authority  is  gone,  and  he  will  deride  you  ; 
but  if  he  should  not  be  able  to  move  you 
from  your  path,  he  will  pretend  fury  at 
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first ; he  v ill  swear  and  forswear ; he  will 
imitate  Proihetis,  and  will  at  length  return 
to  hituself,  and  seem  all  divinity.  The 
man,  among  other  things,  boasts  among 
his  familiar  friends,  that  he  is  an  explorer 
of  characters  and  manners,  a deluder  and 
mocker  of  the  good  ; and  if  an  incautious 
word  should  escape  any  one,  immediately 
he  baa  his  witnesses,  and  pretends  ii\jury. 
Therefore,  be  sparing  of  words  in  his  pre- 
sence.”* 

That  he  was  immediately  accessary  to 
the  archbishop's  death,  could  not  at  the 
time  be  doubted.  “ The  bearer  of  these 
letters,”  writes  the  procurator  of  Canter- 
bury- to  St.  Thomas,  as  the  archbishop 
was  on  tlie  point  of  returning  to  England, 
having  made  his  peace  with  the  king,  but 
without  having  obtained  the  promise  of  his 
"grace,”  "will  relate  some  secrets  to  you 
by  word  of  mouth,  which  are  abomini^e, 
if  they  can  be  believed,  and  yet  they  are 
true.  It  is  not  necessary,  my  lord,  that 
they  should  be  revealed  to  many ; but  if 
it  please  you,  let  them  be  buried  when  you 
have  heard  them  without  a witness.  This, 
again  and  again,  my  lord,  we  commend  to 
your  memory,  that  you  ought  not  to  hasten 
to  come  to  England,  until  you  can  obtain 
purer  grace  from  our  lord  tlie  king ; for 
there  is  not  one  man  in  England,  truair 
worthy  and  faithful  to  you,  who  doea  not 
despair  of  your  being  at  peace  with  hiio.”f 

In  the  meanwhile  the  king  givea  him 
: different  counsel.  "1  could  not  meet  you 
; as  X proposed,”  he  writes  to  him,  "but  I 
send  John,  dean  of  Salisbury,  (John  of 
Oxford,  a sinister  name  in  this  history,) 
my  familiar  clerk,  to  accompany  you  into 
England,  and  to  signify  to  my  son,  that 
you  shall  be  well  and  honourably  reoeived; 
and  tliat  all  dtings  ahall  be  arranged  as 
you  desire.  And  as  many  thinga  are  told 
me  concerning  your  delay  and  hindrance, 
at  present,  which  perchance  are  not  true, 
1 think  it  is  expedient  that  you  do  not  de- 
fer any  longer  to  go  to  England.”) 

The  rest  is  well  known.  The  arch- 
bishop returns  and  is  slain.  Then  fbUowa 
the  letter  of  William,  archbishop  of  Sens, 
to  the  pope  : " 0 man  of  God,  put  on  the 
fortitude  of  him  whose  seat  you  occupy, 
and  act  as  your  duty  demands,  towards  the 
tyrant  who  persecutes  God,  who  hath  so 
perfidiously  and  so  inhumanly  slain  your 
sou  by  foul  murderers.  This  act  exceeds 
the  crimes  of  Xero.  the  cruelty  of  Herod, 
the  perfidy  of  Julian.  The  peace  pubUcIy 
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made  did  not  recall  the  traitor  from  pur- 
suing bis  iniquity,  who,  as  if  he  could  not 
rage  enough  by  himself,  had  instigators  of 
his  fury  in  those  false  and  ever  to  be  de- 
tested brethren,  Roger,  that  archdevil  of 
York,  and  the  apostates,  not  bishops,  of 
London  and  Salisbury."* 

How  does  the  king  himself  write  to  the 
pope  on  this  event?  " Health  and  due 
devotion.  Through  respect  for  the  Roman 
Church,  and  love  for  you,  which,  God 
knows,  I have  faithfully  sought,  and  con- 
stantly preserved,  I indulged  Thomas, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  according  to  the 
form  of  your  mandate,  with  full  restitution 
of  his  property,  and  1 allowed  him,  with 
an  honest  escort,  to  return  to  England ; 
but  on  Iris  arrival,  he  brought  not  the  joy 
of  peace,  but  fire  and  sword,  proposing  a 
queation  against  me,  of  my  kingdom  and 
my  crown.  Moreover,  he  excommunicated 
my  servants.  So  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  insolence  of  the  man,  some  of  the  per- 
sons be  had  excommunicated  rushed  on 
him,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  slew  him. 
Therefore,  God  knowrs,  I am  grievously 
troubled,  because  I fear,  the  anger  I bad 
against  him  may  have  lead  to  this  crime. 
And  since  I fear  more  for  my  fame  than 
for  my  conscience,  1 beg  your  serenity  to 
assist  me  with  wholesome  advice  in  this 
article.”! 

“ Alas ! what  shall  we  do  to  the  soul  of 
the  king  of  the  English,  lately  our  sister?” 
says  Peter  Bernard, ex-prioredGrandmont, 
to  William  the  prior.  " It  bos  become 
blacker  than  extinct  coals.  Alas ! he  who 
founded  onr  churches,  has  violated  the 
choich  of  Canterbury ! Alas ! if  you  knew 
what  1 have  heard,  you  would  think  of  our 
late  legation  with  horror.  Henry,  king  of 
England,  has  killed  St.  Thomas,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  1 wish  that  I bad 
slept  more  profound  than  the  earth,  when 
the  most  holy  Pope  and  the  French  bislx^ 
sent  me  to  the  same  Henry,  with  the  prior 
of  the  Cartfansions.  I wish  they  had  left 
ua  wandering  in  our  solitudes,  hidden  in 
the  coves  and  dena  of  Grandmont.  1 can 
write  no  more.  Let  there  be  prayers 
without  ceasing  to  God  for  me,  who  am 
overwhelmed.”) 

As  soon  as  the  assassins  bod  slain  the 
mortyr,  they  returned  to  hie  palace,  searched 
all  his  shelves  and  cabinets,  and  then  sent 
over  all  the  writings  which  they  could  find  ' 
to  the  king  in  Normandy.^  Even  kmg  be. 
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! ! fore  the  consummation,  John  of  Salisbury  , 
1 n.'markerl,  ■'  that  the  ])lots  and  spies  of  the  j 
j king  wore  every  where,  and  that  he  feared  j 
and  suspected  every  thing."*  The  tyrant  | 
might  well  say  now  to  the  Pope,  without 
diminishing  the  presumption  of  his  guilt,  | 
"that  God  could  witness  he  was  afraid.”  I 

There  is  a distinction  to  be  remarked  I 
generally  between  the  French  and  English 
kings,  in  their  persecution  of  the  Church. 
The  former  were  served  by  legists,  and 
men  that  wielded  pens ; the  latter,  by  un- 
worthy priests,  and  by  men  of  blood  like 
the  slaves  who  slew  Pompey,  and  who  said 
to  Ctesar, 

" Hi  Bcelufl  cat,  pins  te  nobis  debere  fateria 
j (juod  scclus  hoc  non  ipse  facis."t 

j The  same  elements  indeed  were  in  some 
. degree  found  every  where,  more  or  less 
' developed ; for  if  the  parliaments  of  France, 

I while  slaves  of  the  king,  attacked  bulls  of 
I the  sovereign  pontiffs  and  apostolic  legates, 

I under  colour  of  defending  the  liberties  of 
I the  Gallican  Church, J which  only  meant 
riveting  its  chains,  those  of  England  were 
often  violent  and  unjust  towards  the  spiri- 
tual power ; and  Sir  Henry  Spelman’s 
History  of  Sacrilege  will  show  how  in  every 
age  worldly  men  of  riches  and  power  made 
havoc  of  the  Church,  In  Henry  IVth’s 
reign,  in  England,  an  attempt  was  made 
upon  the  lands  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  priories  alien  were 
suppressed.  He  gives  numerous  instances 
of  sacrilege  committed  by  knights  and 
barons  in  the  middle  ages.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  continent,  a modem  French 
writer  describes  as  a religious  reformation, 
the  coalition  of  princes  and  barons  in  the 
time  of  Otho,  to  reduce  the  Church  to  its 
primitive  poverty.  “ One  murmured,"  he 
says,  " in  the  camps  against  the  riches  of 
bishops  and  monks  ; one  spoke  of  seizing 
their  goods,  to  distribute  them  amongst 
men  of  arms  and  vassals,  who  longed  to 
exchange  their  poverty  for  the  fiefs  of  the 
Church. ”§  Thus  both  elements  were  to- 
gether. 

But  in  France,  in  general  the  proceed- 
ings assumed  more  a legal  and  literary 
form ; so  that  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  devil  used  to  be  qualified,  “as  the 
pleader  or  jurist  against  the  priest.”  The 

* Joan.  Sar  Ep.  xxviii,  f Lucan,  ix. 

1 La  Roche  Flavyn,  Ice  treze  Lirrei  des  Par- 
lemont  do  France,  xiii.  45.  Floquet,  Hist,  des 
Pari,  dc  Norm. 

^ Capefigue,  Hbt.de  Phil.  August  tom.  iii.  211. 


encyclopedia!  romances  of  the  fourteenth  j 
century,  such  as  the  Songe  du  Verger,  and  i 
the  Songe  du  Vieu.x  Pelcriii,  prepared  the  ' 
way  for  the  decline  of  the  spiritual  power, 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  gtsrds  of  the  |i 
Church.*  Chiefly  in  France  the  parlia-  ' 
ments,  and  above  all  the  legists,  served  tlie 
false  interests  of  the  civil  powerwell,  though 
the  latter  could  despise  its  instruments,  as  ' 
when  Philippe  de  Valois  was  heard  to  say,  |i 
“The  Popes  are  better  legists  than  you  ' 
men  of  law.”  Their  cry  was  that  of  the  (j 
Pharisees  of  old,  “Turba  luec,  qute  non  jl 
novit  legem,  maledicti  sunt.”  Nogaret,  j 
Plasian,  and  Pierre  Flotte  were  miniature  Ij 
Luthers  of  the  fourteenth  century,  having 
the  king  and  the  sword  on  their  side,  in  l| 
the  sacrilegious  Philippe-le-Bel  and  his 
nobles.f 

The  legal  method  was  tried,  however, 
elsewhere.  St.  Thomas,  describing  to  tlie 
Pope  what  passed  in  England,  observes 
that  those  who  remain  proof  against  open 
violence,  are  assailed  in  a more  artful  way, 
as  our  Ijord  himself  was  betrayed  with  a 
kiss ; that,  under  pretence  of  justice,  and 
through  respect  for  the  law,  they  may  be 
subverted,  and  God,  as  it  were,  legally  and  . 
legitimately  impugned. 1 Thus  Sir  Thomas  i 
More,  according  to  Cromwell’s  report,  “ has  I 
been  openly  detected  and  lawfully  con-  1 
victed,  judged,  and  condemned  of  high  i 
treason,  by  the  due  order  of  the  laws  of  | 
this  realm,  having  such  malice  rooted  in 
his  heart  against  his  sovereign,  that  he 
was  well  worthy,  if  he  hod  had  a tliousand 
lives,  to  have  suffered  ten  times  a more 
terrible  death  and  execution  than  he  did  | 
suffer.” 

From  the  first,  the  legists  or  juriscon- 
sults joined  the  persecutors  of  the  Church. 
Among  that  class  of  men  in  heathen  times, 
there  was  something  narrow,  hard,  and 
exclusively  formal,  which  could  never  agree  1 
well  with  the  generosity  and  freedom  of 
the  new  law.  According  to  the  legists. 
the  emperor  was  a personification  of  the 
city  and  people  of  Rome,  and  sovereign  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  civil  affairs.  In 
the  second  century  Plantien  the  juriscon-  j 
suit  excited  Septimius  Severus  against  the 
Christians,  representing  them  a.s  mining 
the  imperial  power,  the  religious  policy  of 
the  state,  and  social  order.  Thirty  years 
later,  two  other  jurisconsults,  Ulpian  and 
Paul,  prepossessed  Alexander  Severus 
against  them,  and  advised  edicts  of  pcrsc- 

1 

• Micbelet,  Hist,  de  France,  iii,  490.  , 

» Id.  iii.  166.  J Up.  lixiii. 
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cution,  collecting  into  one  bod;  all  the 
laws  directlv  or  indiri'ctly  against  them, 
and  instructing  the  public  officers  to  bo 
implacably  severe  in  their  execution. 

In  the  middle  ages,  there  were  legists 
willing  to  act  the  same  part,  as  far  as  the 
change  of  circumstances  would  permit ; 
and  as  in  the  old  mysteries,  in  which 
Pilate  and  Judas  were  represented  in  close 
brotherhood,  so  the  legists  and  such  kings 
as  Philip-le-Bel  seemed  to  have  been  made 
expressly  for  each  other.  The  legists  were 
detested  by  the  people.  Candelarius,  to 
express  the  singular  virtue  of  a particular 
epoch,  says, 

'*  £t  jam  legUta;  pojmlo  placucie  vutcnli, 

(juonun  nemo  ^iu  tempore  gratua  erat. " * 

Infidelity,  as  wo  observed,  entered  largely 
into  the  views  of  some  royal  persecutors. 
Indeed,  as  Philippe  de  Comines  argues, 
“ N’o  king,  duke,  count,  prince,  or  princess 
in  the  world  would  have  been  such  foes  to 
human  happiness,  as  to  violate  the  sacred 
rights  of  others,  if  all  had  believed  firmly 
what  God  and  the  Church  commanded 
them  to  believe;  so  that  we  must  conclude 
that  all  these  evils  came  from  the  want  of 
faith."  Many  made  no  secret  of  their  in- 
difference respecting  the  Crescent.  Faith 
could  not  be  very  strong  in  the  Emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  when  he  proposed 
to  his  officers,  before  risking  a battle  with 
Charles  V.,  to  kill  ten  thousand  Christian 
slaves  who  were  in  the  arsenal,  which  pro- 
posal those  brave  men  rejected  with  ab- 
horrence ; or  in  Frederic  11.  when  he 
kept  twenty  thousand  Sarassins  in  Italy, 
where  he  gave  them  the  fortress  of  Nocera, 
which  still  hears  the  name  of  Nocera  dei 
Mori,  whence  they  used  to  issue,  ravaging 
the  country,  and  pillaging  the  monasteries, 
os  when  St.  Claire  delivered  that  of  St. 
Damien  at  Asissi,  by  her  prayers ; or  in 
King  Manfred,  when  he  used  to  walk 
forth  by  night,  as  a Moorish  troubadour, 
along  with  two  Sicilian  musicians,  while 
ho  was  carrying  on  war  with  the  pope, 
and  replying  to  the  Neapolitan  envoys, 
who  begged  him  to  make  peace,  saying. 
“ that  Naples  being  excommunicated,  the 
archbishop  could  not  say  mass.”  that  he 
would  send  three  hundred  Sarassins  to 
Naples,  who  would  take  care  that  mass 
should  bo  said  there  by  foree.f  Hence,  as 
a most  honourable  distinction  from  other 


■ Encoro.  7.  Lib.  ii. 
t Matt.  SpiueUi,  Kphem.  Neapolitaan. 


princes,  Froissart  observes  of  the  Count 
Gaston  de  Foix,  “ lju’il  n’avoit  ni  oneques 
nul  Mahomet  decostes  lui.’’* 

In  F.ngland,  analogous  seeds  had  been 
sown  in  royal  breasts,  or  rather  from  the 
Conquest  by  the  Normans  were  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  William  arrogated  a control 
over  synods  and  bishops,  and  their  corres- 
pondence with  Rome  ; William  Rufus  and 
Henry  assumed  the  right  of  investiture. 
King  Stephen,  indeed,  os  St.  Thomas  ob- 
served, ‘‘  was  restrained  from  persecution 
by  incurring  an  anathema  without  appeal, 
and  having  his  kingdom  placed  under  an 
interdict.  It  wins  thus,"  as  he  says,  “ by 
the  staff  and  the  clamour  of  the  dogs,  that 
the  wolf  was  kept  otf  from  the  fold.'  f 

But  many  others  were  inclined  to  act 
like  Frederic  II.  who,  when  he  heard  that 
he  was  excommunicated,  put  his  hand  on 
his  sword  and  cried,  “ Hitherto  have  1 
obeyed  him.  From  this  moment  no  more 
peace  with  the  proud  one."; 

They  had  all  men  in  their  parliaments, 
Uke  the  Cromwells,  the  Riders,  the  Rus- 
sells,  and  the  Pnulets,  under  Henry  VIII., 
ready  to  yield  to  every  mandate  of  their 
will,  Ixmt  with  every  breath  of  their  capri- 
cious humour,  willing  to  sanction  illegal 
trials,  iniquitous  attainders,  sanguinary 
statutes,  and  impious  enactments  against 
the  Church,  “ constant  only  in  the  rapa- 
cious ac(iuisition  of  estates  and  honours," 
and,  like  the  earl  of  ,\rgylc,  secrctaiy  of 
Scotland,  ready  to  declare  on  all  occasions, 
that  if  they  should  be  required  to  swear 
and  to  subscribe  that  they  were  Turks, 
they  would  do  it  before  they  would  lose 
their  office. 

It  is  an  empty  hoast  of  modern  times, 
that  they  first  have  seen  men  emancipated 
from  the  fear  of  the  Vatican  thunder. 
“ Some  persons  less  intelligent,”  soys  St, 
Anselm,  " complain  that  I do  not  excom- 
municate the  king ; but  wiser  men  advis<; 
me  not  to  do  so  ; for,  besides  other  reasons, 
they  asstire  me  that  my  excommunication 
would  be  despised  by  him  and  turned 
into  ridicule."§  John  was  so  little  fixed  in 
faith,  that  ho  is  thought  to  have  embraced 
the  Mahometan  sui)er8tition.||  Political 
fears  might  work  on  such  men,  but  not 
the  religious  apprehension  of  ecclesiastical 
censures. 

When  the  bishops  of  I.ondon,  F.ly,  and 


* Chroaiquea,  liv.  iii.  c.  13. 

V St.  Thom.  Ep.  Ixxxiv. 

; Audin,  Hist,  de  Luther. 

^ S.  Ansetmi  EpUt.  Lib.  iii.  40. 
I Hurtcr,  Geochichte,  turn.  iii. 
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Wincliester  intercodeU  witli  king  John  for  says  the  archbishop  to  the  king,  after  men-  ' 

the  monks  of  Canterbury,  wlimn  he  treated  tiouing  tliis  boast,  “what  could  Handulpb 

with  such  tyrannic  barbarity  because  a do,  unless  confiding  in  your  will,  and  I 

worthy  pontill'  had  been  placed  in  that  see,  armed  with  your  authority  ? If  you  tieg-  ! 

the  king  replied,  “ If  an  interdict  be  laid  lect  to  correct  him,  you  will  be  partaker  of 

on,  1 will  send  out  of  the  kingdom  to  the  his  crime."#  Such,  in  fine,  were  the  im-  ; 

pope,  all  the  bishops  and  <Jergy,  and  seize  mediate  instruments  of  the  martyr’s  death,  j 

their  gooils.  Yea,  perhaps  every  Homan  William  de  Traci,  Reginald  Ursi,  Hugo  ■ 

found  in  my  kingdom  shall  be  sent  back  de  Morerilla,  and  liichard  Urito,  some  of 

witli  his  eyes  ))ut  out,  and  his  nose  cutoff.”*  whom  have  descendants  still  in  England, 

Wiiting  to  tiilbert,  bishop  of  London,  who,  it  is  said,  delight,  through  penitence,  I 

St.  Thomas  shows  himself  aware  of  what  no  doubt,  in  showring  a representation  of  j 

ground  lies  beneath  his  feet,  and  in  con-  the  deed  of  blood  sculptured  over  their 

seipicnce  foresees  an  occasion  when  the  anns  castle-gate.  It  remains  to  observe  the  un-  ; 

of  the  Clmreh  will  prove  of  no  avail ; for  worthy  priests  and  bishops  who  constituted  ! 

he  says,  “ although  the  indignation  and  the  other  class  of  ministers  and  assistants  i 

hand  of  the  chief  pontiff  are  slow,  never-  of  the  king  in  persecuting  the  Church.  ' 

theless  they  are  efficacious  and  heavy.  The  race  is  of  all  times ; Sir  Thomas  More 

inflicting  an  incurable  wound  sometimes  beheld  them  enabling  Henry  VIII.  to  ac- 

according  to  merits  : for  there  is  no  one  complish  his  direful  end.  He  calls  them 

under  the  sun  who  can  deliver  from  his  •'  a weak  clergy,  lai-kiiig  grace ; who,  for  j 

hand.  .An  infidel  alone,  or  a heretic,  want  of  it,  stand  weakly  to  tlieir  learning,  : 

or  a schismatic,  may  refuse  to  obey  his  and  so  shamefully  self-abuse  themselves."  i 

mandates. 't  "For  the  gloiy  of  the  saints,”  says  St. 

Many  of  these  kings,  if  not  awed  by  the  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  “ and  for  the  con-  ! 

political  consequences,  would  have  eared  demnation  of  the  reprobate,  it  is  necessaiy  ! 

little  for  his  mandates,  heedless  whether  that  scandals  should  come,  that  the  elect  | 

or  not  tliey  incurred  that  vice  of  pagan-  may  be  proved  by  tribulations,  who  through  ■ 

ism.  as  William,  archbishop  of  Hens,  patience,  acquire  a crown  for  themselves,  i 

terms  it,  which  consisted  in  such  dis-  and  a benefit  for  others  by  their  example."! 

obedience.!  Their  satellites  cared  as  little  So  it  must  be  always,  even  in  ages,  of 
for  ecclesiastical  censures.  “ Those  who  greatest  faith  and  tranquillity.  “ The 

do  not  avoid  the  men  excommunicated  by  martyrs,”  says  St.  Augustin,  “ suffered 

my  lord  of  Canterbury,”  says  John  of  Salis-  corporal  tribulation,  but  we.  being  at  peace,  ' 

bury,  “ do  not  iqjure  him,  but  themselves.”!  must  suffer  spiritual  tribulation  ; and  it 

Who  were  these  satellites  ? As  I observed,  is  necessary,  tliat,  amidst  scandals,  and 

these  were  generally  in  England,  men  of  tares,  and  chaff,  the  Church,  that  mass  of  | 

blood  and  unworthy  priests.  Among  those  heterogeneous  elements,  should  groan,  until  I 

former,  in  the  time  of  St.  Thomas,  we  read  the  harvest,  until  tlie  threshing,  until  the  ! 

of  Richard  de  Luci,  the  enemy  of  his  own  last  winnowing,  which  is  to  separate  the  I 

name,  endeavouring  vehemently  and  ir-  wheat  from  tlie  straw,  that  it  may  be  ' 

reverently  to  blacken  the  person  of  tlie  brought  into  the  bam.”;  i 

archbishop  ; so  that  through  hatred  of  the  It  is  a melancholy  page  in  history  that  ,| 
fables  he  used  to  relate  concerning  him.  no  tears  of  the  holy  can  blot  out,  which  i 

the  king  himself  used  to  say  that  he  won-  records  the  opposition  of  unworthy  priests  ' 

dered  he  could  invent  so  many,||  to  holy  popes  and  prelates,  who  sought  to 

Such  were  also  Randolph  de  Brock,  correct  abuses  and  restore  liberty  to  the 

who  used  to  plunder  the  goods  of  the  Church.  What  had  not  St.  Gregory  VII. 

Cliuroh,  and  deposit  them  in  the  castle  of  to  suffer  from  false  pastors,  who  opposed 

Saliwode,  in  whose  old  towers,  still  habi-  him  by  their  deeds  and  by  their  pens? 

table,  1 have  beguiled  a tedious  hour.  He  Wibert.  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  the  artful 

used  to  boast,  in  the  hearing  of  many,  that  cardinal  Hugo,  and  the  fierce  Cenci,  whose 

St.  Thomas  should  not  long  ei\joy  his  hands  were  stained  by  murders — these  ' 

peace  with  the  king,  and  that  he  should  were  the  heads  or  the  conspiracy  at  that  i 

not  cat  a whole  loaf  in  England  before  he  time.  The  emperor's  other  instruments  i | 

would  take  his  life.  “ But,  my  serene  lord,”  were  bishops,  whom  he  had  formed  for  the  ’ 

purpose  in  his  own  school.  Otho  of  Con 

* llurtcr,  Gesohiebte.  luin.  tii  11.  123.  i 

t Si.  Thom.  Kp.  lix.  J Kp.  (.<ccxxiii.  j • Ep.  cccix.  t Kpist.  i-lxxxviu. 

( Ju&n.  Snr.  xxx>ui.  |[  Si.  TUum.  E|>.  xxvii.  j * In  Ixix. 
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stance,  PiboofToul,  Rupert  of  Hnmberg, 
Hozmann  of  Spire,  William  of  Verona, 
William  of  Utrecht,  Sie|?fred  of  Mentz, 
Otho  of  Ratisbon,  Burehanl  of  Lansanne. 
anil  Verner  of  Strasburg  ; all  men  of  fame 
notorious,  who  were  willing,  as  the  empe- 
ror’s vassals,  to  acquiesce  servilely  in  his 
I measures  against  the  pope.  St.  Gregory 
survived  the  apostacy  of  two  men  who  had 
stood  near  him.  the  bishop  of  Porto  and 
his  chancellor  Peter.  All  who,  in  conse- 
1 quence  of  their  crimes  and  demerits  coidd 
Ij  expect  nothing  from  the  pope  but  depri- 
I vation.  were  naturally  opposed  to  peace 
with  him. 

Turning  to  the  scenes  in  England,  we 
' find  the  same  part  played  by  fitting  actors. 
Who  were  the  most  effectual  opponents  of 
St.  Anselm  and  the  pope  in  their  glorious 
struggles  to  enforce  religion,  and  to  resist 
the  influence  of  the  court?  His  own  suf- 
fragan bishops.  Who  assisted  William 
Rufiis  and  Henry  I.  in  their  measures  of 
aggression  on  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ? 
Some  English  bishops.  Who  threw  the 
chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  St.  Edmund, 
when  he  sought  to  establish  a better  dis- 
cipline of  the  clergy  of  his  own  pro- 
vince, by  publishing  his  constitutions  to 
correct  abuses,  which  at  that  time  were 
multiplied  ? English  priests,  part  of  his 
clergy,  even  some  of  the  chapter  of  his 
own  cathedral,  who  declared  against  him, 
accused  him  of  scrupulosity,  and  tried  to 
defeat  his  pious  efforts.  No  one  loved 
peace  more  than  that  holy  primate,  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  purchase  it  by  a cowardly 
and  criminal  compliance  with  evil.  He 
chose  rather  to  be  persecuted,  even  by  his 
friends,  while  no  persecution  conld  weaken 
his  charity  for  all  the  world.  In  fine,  who 
advised  St.  Thomas  to  resign  rather  than 
contend  against  Henry  II.  for  the  sacred 
cause  of  ecclesiastical  liberty  ? His  brother 
bishops,  with  the  exception  of  two,  Roger 
of  Worcester,  who  observed  that  he  would 
not  belie  his  conscience  by  saying  that  the 
cure  of  souls  might  be  resigned  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  any  mortal  man  ; and 
Henry  of  Winchester,  who  declared  that 
the  interests  of  religion  were  at  stake,  and 
would  be  lost  if  the  primate  set  the  ex- 
ample of  resigning  his  dignity  at  the 
king's  pleasure.  The  most  monstrous 
abuses  perpetrated  by  the  crown  were  thus 
tamely  regarded  by  all  the  bishops  except 
three  ; and  of  these,  he  who  opposed  them 
is  singled  out  for  vengeance  by  his  brother 
prelates.  Well  might  a recent  liistorian 
remark,  what  important  lessons  are  to  be 


oo.’j  1 

derived  from  the  records  of  those  past  ! 
events.  , 

“ What  other  bishops,”  says  St.  Thomas,  | 
■'  have  you  ever  soon  or  read  of  in  our 
whole  island,  excepting  those  of  Canter-  | 
bury,  who  have  opposed  themselves  to  li 
princes,  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  j 
and  the  constitutions  of  our  fathers,  and  ;! 
through  reverence  of  the  holy  see  ? In  I 
our  age  there  has  not  been  one.  and  if  you  ! 
open  ancient  histories,  you  will  fiud  none.  ”*  j 
As  for  his  own  contemporaries,  a corres-  j 
pondent  assures  him  generally  that  " all  i 
labour  under  such  imbecility,  that  they 
seem  to  fear  God  less  than  man."t  “O  I 
with  what  subtlety,”  says  St.  Thomas,  “do 
they  argue  in  favour  of  their  servitude, 
furnishing  wings  and  sulTrages  to  the 
king's  excesses;  for  he  would  have  rested 
unless  they  had  acquiesced.  When  is 
constancy  more  necessary  than  amongst  | 
persecutors,  when  his  intimates  approve  of  I 
his  persecutions?  How  shall  they  obtain  ! 
what  is  essential,  if  they  always  succumb?  j 
They  must  resist  sometimes.  ”J  “ They  I 
who  minister  arms  to  iniquity  in  England,"  | 
says  the  archbishop,  “ are  almost  all  men  j 
of  the  clerical  order."§  It  was  such  as  | 
these,  in  fact,  who  inflamed  the  minds  of  i 
many  against  him.  who  so  spread  the 
flame,  that  his  glad  honours  changed  to 
bitter  woes. 

Amongst  his  chief  persecutors  were 
Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  London.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
Roger  of  Worcester,  and  Jocelin  of  Salis- 
bury. These  were  the  loudest  in  flattering  | 
the  king,  like  slaves  in  a comedy,  render- 
ing themselves  contemptible  through  the  Ij 
boldness  of  their  adulation,  waiting  on  the 
prince's  nod.  “These  are  they,"  said  St. 
Thomas,  “who  give  horns  to  the  sinner,  i 
and  instigate  him  when  he  does  not  suffi- 
ciently rage  of  himself,  placing  cushions 
under  his  elbows,  and  causing  him  to  sleep, 
by  the  soft  pillows  which  they  place  under 
the  head,  which  vices  have  made  languid.  "1| 
The  bishop  of  London,  who  found  men  to 
represent  him  to  the  pope  as  a holy  and 
calumniated  man.H  among  other  works  of 
open  malice  after  he  was  excommunicated, 
proposed  to  have  the  primacy  transferred 
to  his  own  see,  while  the  archbishop  of 
York,  who  when  be  was  to  go  to  Rome  to 
justify  hirOself,  had  provided  that  no  one 
should  proceed  there  to  speak  for  St. 
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Thomns  without  the  king's  license,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  without  giving  bail 
not  to  appear  agains  this  persecutors,*  was 
i to  obtain  permission  to  have  his  cross 
I borne  through  the  province  of  Canterburj’.f  i 
The  bishop  of  London  used  publicly  to  de- 
I ride  St,  Thomas,  saying,  in  allusion  to  his 
; resisting  tlic  king's  demand  of  forty-four  | 
thousand  marks  of  silver  for  payments 
made  to  him  before  he  was  archbishop, 

' that  •'  the  andibishop  thought  debts  were  I 
! remitted  in  promotion,  like  sins  in  bap- 
tism.” With  these  bishops  were  united 
* unworthy  prirats,  some  of  whom,  as  Oeof- 
j frey  Riddle  and  John  of  Oxford,  gained 
' the  sad  distinction  of  being  notorious  to 
foreign  Churches  and  princes,  for  their 
triumphs  over  the  Holy  See  by  perjury  ;J 
I while  others,  abusing  the  patronage  of  laics, 

1 presumed  to  celebrate  ma.ss  after  they  had 
I been  excommunicated  or  probibited,  and 
i renounced  their  oliedience  to  their  spiri- 
i tual  superior,  at  the  nod  of  the  powerful.§ 
To  these  must  be  added  some  few  cardi- 
j nals,  “ whose  good  works,"  as  Adelaide, 
j queen  of  France,  said  in  her  letter  to  the 
pope,  “ had  not  yet  been  heard  of  in  our 
i land,”  and  perhaps  some  legates,  whose 
\ love  was  doubtful,  to  whom  the  archbishop 
writes,  wishing  them,  in  his  first  salutation, 
fortitude  against  princes,||  men  who.  as  he 
says,  would  rather  be  hammerers  of  priests, 
oheying  princes,  than  an  offence  to  kings 
by  gaining  divino  grace  ; loving  gifts  more 
than  justice,  and,  unless  delegated,  seem- 
ing more  worthy  of  removal  than  of  legation. 
What  must  have  been  the  agony  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  persecution  of  the 
Church  by  these  unworthy  members  of  the 
episcopacy  or  priesthood,  when  the  bare 
traces  it  has  left  in  history  cannot  be 
marked  without  leaving  the  reader  dis- 
heartened and  discouraged  ! “ Your  suf- 

fragans have  proved  renegades,  and  have 
forsaken  you,”  writes  Amulf,  bishop  of 
Lisieux,  to  St,  Thomas,  “ in  your  necessity; 
they  have  left  nothing  undone,  by  dis- 
I simulation  and  contumely  contending  with 
' each  other,  that  each  might  be  thought  to 
hate  you  most.  The  Homan  Pontiff,  and 
those  who  have  with  him  the  care  of  the 
Church,  are  astonished  that  the  sheep 
should  thus  rise  against  their  pastor,  sons 
against  their  father,  and  direct  swords  so 
vehemently  against  themselves : for  if  they 
could  effect  what  they  desire,  not  even  the 
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name  of  liberty,  nor  any  hope  of  liberty, 
would  be  left,  but  all  ecclesiastical  matters  I 
would  be  involved  in  such  confusion,  that  | 
the  pristine  institutions  being  removed, 
nothing  could  be  well  ordered,  notliing 
accomplished.”*  I 

“ The  nobles  favour  the  Church,”  says 
St.  Thomas,  “ but  the  clergy,  by  exhor- 
tations and  instigations,  cherish  and  pro- 
mote the  pertinacity  of  fury,  some  in 
England,  rejoicing  in  the  agonies  of  the 
Church,  others  making  rapid  journeys 
abroad  to  obtain  friends  elsewhere,  and 
when  they  cannot  find  princes  to  be  of  the 
number,  boasting  of  having  found  them  in  < 
Hoine.”t  To  these  priests  of  llaal  and  sons 
of  false  prophets,  who  were  incentors  of  | 
all  discord  from  the  beginning,  St.  Thomas 
ascribed  the  conduct  of  tlie  king  in  re- 
fusing to  make  peace  with  him.  They 
told  the  king  that  it  would  he  dishonour-  I 
able  to  him  not  to  confirm  alt  his  unjust 
donations  to  themselves,  and  not  to  insist 
on  the  archbishop's  observance  of  ‘‘  the 
customs,”  for  there  was  nothing  that 
they  so  much  feared  as  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  lest  their  works  and  excesses 
should  be  corrected. 1 

“ One  thing  might  have  been  learned  ■ 
from  the  silence  of  others,"  as  John  of  | 
Salisbury  says,  '■  that  they  who  were  mute 
when  the  Church  was  under  such  afiSic- 
tions,  did  not  seem  hastening  to  martyr-  1 
dom.”  “ Our  bishops,”  says  John  of  I 
Salisbury  to  St.  Thomas,  “ erect  an  altar  | 
of  contradiction  and  scandal,  endeavouring  , 
to  elude  the  vigour  of  justice  under  pretext  | 
of  law,  and  of  the  right  of  appeal.  From 
what  excommunicated  person  has  the  king  | 
ever  withdrawn  his  society  ? Have  not  | 
always  bishops  and  priests  stood  against  i 
the  Lord  and  against  his  Anointed  ? Yet  I 
I believe  there  are  some  of  the  bishops  who 
are  with  you,  or  rather  with  God  and  his  j 
Church,  in  vows  and  prayers  firmly  perse-  ] 
vering,  although  they  communicate  in 
many  things  with  the  persecutors  of  the 
Church,  thinking  it  better  to  remain  use- 
fully among  enemies,  than  to  be  exiled 
uselessly  to  themselves.  Some  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
clergy,  I doubt  not,  favour  you  ; but,  from 
necessity  or  pusillanimity,  they  dissemble : 
for  who  could  think  that  ^1  the  stars 
should  simultaneously  fail."§  Writing  to 
the  bishop  of  Exeter,  he  says : " I do  not 
feel  this  solicitude  through  any  sinister 
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suspicion,  but  through  charity  for  a friend  in 
danger.  For  I know  the  perseveruiice  of 
the  persecutors,  the  pusillanimity  of  some 
bishops,  the  envy  of  others,  and  the  dangei-s 
j of  false  brethren,  armed  with  authority  and 
I learning.  We  hear  that  the  bishops  of 
I England  meet  often,  to  deliberate  and  de- 
' cree ; but  what  do  they  decree,  excepting 
that  they  should  fear  immoderately  ? What 
do  they  decree,  excepting  that  they  would 
rather  yield  imprudently,  than  manfully  re- 
pel an  injury  ? What  do  they  decree,  ex- 
cepting that  iniquity  should  prevail,  and  that 
- they  should  not  announce  the  way  of  God 
to  sinners  ? Can  they  be  thought  faithful, 
who  expedite  all  ways  of  sinning  for  the 
king,  and  are  studious  that  he  should  pros- 
per in  what  he  presumes  against  the  justice 
j of  God  ? Truly,  I can  never  esteem  such 
I counsellors  faithful  to  their  prince  or  to  their 
friend.’’*  **Your  suffragans  are  prone  to 
disobedience,"  he  says  to  St.  'Thomas, 
“ they  are  pastors  feeding  themselves,  who, 
through  love  of  rest,  and  luxury,  and  fear 
i of  temporal  losses,  decline  from  announcing 
j his  impiety  to  the  impious ; at  every  sub- 
I version  of  law,  saying,  Euge ! euge ! and 
I getting  over  all  obedience  to  whatever  dis- 
! pleases  them  in  Apostolic  mandates,  under 
[ pretence  of  an  appeal,  "f 

“Forbid  it.  Heaven!”  cries  the  arch- 
bishop Theobald,  writing  to  a priest,  “that 
] any  one  should  dare  to  suspect  tbat  the  most 
vile  of  things,  money,  can  move  your  mind 
w'here  souls  are  in  danger,  quod  vilissima 
rerum,  opes  scilicet,  animum  vestrum  move- 
ant,  ubi  periculum  imminet  animarum.”;{; 
Yet  the  schemes  of  men  who  persecuted  the 
Church  would  have  but  ill  prospered,  if  such 
suspicions  had  been  always  groundless. 

But  let  us  hear  what  men  of  thb  class 
say  for  themselves,  as  Veith  puts  down  the 
words  of  the  enemies  of  Christ,  in  order  to 
derive  from  them  a lesson  of  eternal  in- 
terest. In  Germany,  during  the  combat 
with  the  empire,  their  language  was  that  of 
open  defiance.  Their  letters  to  “Hilde- 
brand, the  false  monk,"  required  St.  Gregory 
VII.  “to  descend  from  the  chair  of  Su 
Peter,  and  to  give  place  to  one  more  wor- 
thy." They  bound  themselves  by  oath  no 
longer  to  obey  him.  Some  priests  of  the 
dioceses  of  Cambray  and  Noyon,  in  the 
year  1076,  bitterly  complaint  “ of  the 
usurpation  of  the  Romans,  who  by  the  legate 
Hugo  endeavoured  to  interrupt  their  mar- 
riages, and  forbad  them  to  possess  more 
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than  one  prebend  ; whilst,  as  they  had  fami- 
I lies  to  provide  for,  they  could  scarcely  sub- 
sist upon  two  or  three.”  They  cited  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  employed  in 
their  cause  the  history  of  Paphnutius,  bishop 
of  Nice,  which,  however,  Bemold  before 
had  proved  to  be  apocryphal.  As  creatures 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.,  they  asserted 
with  Sigebert  that  kings  had  no  judge  upon 
earth,  and  that  they  could  not  be  excom- 
municated. With  Benzo,  bishop  of  Alba, 
in  his  panegyric  of  Henry  IV.  they  loaded 
the  character  of  St.  Gregory  VII.  with  out- 
rage and  calumny ; with  Cardinal  Benzo 
they  condemned  “the  heresies  devised  by 
Hildebrand,"  and  cast  into  the  flames  the 
decrees  of  the  last  poj>e8.*  In  the  contest 
between  St.  Thomas  and  Henry  II.  the 
creatures  of  the  king  were  more  measured 
and  artful  in  their  conduct.  We  may  select 
instances  from  two  sources,  from  letters  ad- 
dressed by  them  collectively  to  the  pope, 
and  from  their  expressions  separately  con- 
veyed. Nothing  can  be  more  insidious  and 
plausible  than  the  former.  The  letter  of 
the  English  bishops,  in  J 164,  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander might  be  taken  at  first  for  having 
been  written  by  the  archbishop’s  friends. 
“The holy  Church,"  they  say,  “in  punish- 
ment of  sins  is  placed  between  the  anvil  and 
the  hammer;  the  see  of  Canterbury  is  like 
a ship  without  a pilot,  its  pastor  being 
banished  by  the  royal  power,  who,  to  their 
peril,  as  well  as  his  own,  has  exposed  him- 
self, non  considerans,  quoniam  blandiri  opor- 
tet,  non  detrahere  potestati ; who,  although 
we  compassionate  his  sufferings,  is  ungrate- 
ful, and  persecutes  us  who  are  in  the  same 
condemnation  as  himself.  They  then  state 
that  between  him  and  the  king,  “ queedam 
controversia  versabatur,”  that  he  has  offended 
the  royal  majesty,  most  rashly  exposed  the 
Church  to  persecution,  and  ungratefully  re- 
quited the  king  for  his  past  favours.  Thence 
the  necessity  of  their  informing  the  pope, 
that  he  may  preserve  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury from  shipwreck,  f The  letter  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  in  1 167,  to  the  pope  is  a 
similar  document.  They  inform  his  Holi- 
ness that  his  conduct  has  put  the  king  into 
a glow  of  anger  more  than  can  be  uttered  ; 
so  that  scarcely  can  they  by  their  united 
supplications  recall  him  to  his  usual  gentle- 
ness and  benignity  towards  him.  They 
throw  out  hints  that  a schism  may  be  the  re- 
sult. They  say  that  the  archbishop  uses 
his  power  not  to  edification,  but  to  the  de- 
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1 strnction  of  ihc  Church,  that  he  endeavour? 

I to  invoice  olhcrs  in  the  king's  displeasure; 

, imposing  grievous  burthens  on  others,  while 
he  will  not  move  a finger  t\or  bear  any  jiart 
on  his  own  shoulders : he  invites  them  to 
I death  and  effusion  of  blood,  while  he  declines 
the  death  with  which  no  one  threatens  him, 

' and  has  preserved  his  own  blood,  nndimi- 
nished  hitherto  by  a single  drop.  He  fre- 
i qiienlly  blames  the  customs  of  the  kingdom, 
i and  represents  them  very  difl'erent  from  what 
i they  are.  Ho  censures  theniselres,  and 
' contradicts  the  canons,  excommunicating  | 
' them  ; and,  in  fine,  he  will  not  pay  the  king  | 
' the  debt  he  contracted  when  cliancellor,  I 
I which  he  ought  not  to  withhold  from  a hea-  I 
I then  or  a publican.* 

The  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury 
addressed  also  their  letter  to  the  pope,  com- 
plaining of  “ the  hard  and  irreverent  con- 
duct of  the  archbishop,  in  threatening  the 
j king  with  excommunication,  and  his  king- 
dom with  an  interdict.  If  humility  is  to  be 
! thus  remunerated,  what  will  be  left  to  enact 
I against  the  contumacious  ? I f the  prompt 
devotion  of  obedience  be  thus  esteemed,  | 
il  what  punishment  is  reserved  for  obstinate 
j perversity?  The  familiar  friends  and  secret 
I counsellors  of  the  king  too,  some  of  the  first 
nobles  of  the  land,  the  prime  ministers,  are 
involved,  without  their  being  conscious  of 
any  fault.  What  can  result  from  such  pre- 
posterous and  disordered  proceedings,  unless 
a nipture  between  the  kingdom  and  the 
priesthood  ; and  we,  with  the  clergy  com- 
mitted to  ns,  will  either  be  driven  into  exile, 
or  else,  what  heaven  avert,  renouncing  fide- 
lity to  yon,  we  must  fall  into  the  evil  of 
schism  and  the  abyss  of  disobedience.  This 
is  the  most  compendious  way  to  the  subver- 
sion of  clergy  and  pec^lc.  Therefore,  that 
under  yonr  pontificate  the  Church  may  not 
be  subverted,  and  our  lord  the  king,  and  the 
people  serving  him,  led  to  renounce  their 
obedience,  we  have  appealed  to  your  sub- 
limity."■|' 

This  is  sufficiently  bold ; but  ret  it  is 
from  the  private  and  unguarded  communi- 
cations of  individuals  that  we  derive  clearest 
insight  into  their  character.  Thus  they  say 
" that  it  would  have  been  altogether  better 
: for  the  archbishop  to  have  yielded  than  that 
I the  Chtmth  should  be  troubled.”?  They 
I say  " that  the  king  would  perhaps  renounce 
I the  Roman  Church,  if  they  were  to  obey 
1 the  interdict.’’^  They  say,  and  those  too 
who  seem  to  be  columus  of  the  Church, 
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" that  the  archbishop  should  refer  the  whole  ' 
cause  of  the  Church  to  the  king's  judg-  ji 
ment."*  They  say,  " Reus  est  mortis,  tpii  ^ 
contradicit  Caesari."  They  say,  but  with  i‘ 
what  conscience  God  secs  and  judges,  " We  i! 
do  not  deny  that  oiir  lord  the  king  may  j 
have  sometimes  sinned,  but  we  confidently  i 
affinn  and  proclaim  that  he  is  always  ready  I 
to  satisfy  the  Ijtrd.”  Thus,  with  a front 
harder  than  adamant,  not  blushing,  as  they  j 
say,  confidently  to  proclaim  the  innocence 
of  a man  whose  malice  and  iniquity  the 
whole  Christian  woild  proclaims  and  de-  ' 
tcsts.”-j-  When  the  archbishop  refused  to  jl 
omit  the  »dvo  bonorc  Dei,  many  stood  round  i| 
and  pressed  him  to  make  that  omission.?  '' 
The  bishops  say,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
truly,  the  bishop  of  London  says,  “ Quo- 
niam  pax  est,  and  all  cry  out  on  the  con-  | 
trary.  Quia  pax  non  esi,  .sed  amaritiido  ' 
omnium  ainarissima."§  They  say,  and  adds  ^ 
John  of  Salisbury,  " I cannot  sufficiently  i 
wonder  how  any  priest  could  say  so  to  a 
priest,  that  the  archbishop  should  take  ex- 
ample from  the  Hungarians  and  Sicilians,  i 
and  tolerate  those  customs  which  exist  also  I 
with  lhem.”||  They  say,  " the  archbishop  I 
ought  to  observe  the  royal  customs,  and  that  i 
it  ought  to  suffice  to  him  to  follow  his  pre-  || 
decessors;  for  we  are  not  better  than  onr  j 
fathers:”  to  whom  he  replies,  "that  none  ; 
of  his  predecessors  were  required  to  give 
such  a promise  excepting  blessed  Anselm, 
who  on  that  actount  was  often  banished ; 
and  that  oar  fathers  onghi  not  to  be  followed  ; 
in  evil,  who  lamented  having  committed  it,  I 
and  were  on  that  account  holy  because  they 
lamented  having  sinned,  and  were  unwilling  | 
that  either  their  contemporaries  or  sncces-  | 
sors  should  imitate  them ; and  that  their 
faults  are  recorded  in  order  that  wc  should  ‘ 
be  warned  against  them,  not  that  they 
should  generate  a necessity  of  imitation  for 
their  snccessore.”^ 

“ The  bishops,”  says  John  of  Salisbury, 

" who  ought  to  have  guarded  the  king,  reply 
to  ns  in  the  words  of  Abner,  ‘ Qiiis  es  qui  j 
clamas  et  inquictaa  regem  ?'  as  if  they  wish 
to  say,  ‘ Permit  ns,  in  conieinptof  our  duty, 
and  for  the  ])erseontion  of  the  saints,  to  lull 
our  king  to  sleep,  in  scorn  of  the  divine  law, 
that  we  may  lead  him  to  the  sleep  of  death ; ’ ( 
thus  disobeying  their  commission.  Argue,  | 
obsccra,  inerepa,  opportune,  importune."*'*'  | 
In  fine,  others  who  midcrtook  to  chronicle  | 
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evciils,  like  William  of  Nenbury,  allliuiigli 
they  (iu  DDL  proceed  lu  such  length  as  to  in- 
tiinate  that  the  cause  itself  was  doubtfitl, 
j would  lead  their  readers  to  conclude  that  the 
I archbishu|i's  zeal  was  not  secundum  scien- 
^ tiam,  since  he  ought  to  have  dissembled, 

! according  to  the  text,  Frudeiis  in  tempore 
i illo  tacebit,  quia  tem|ius  malum  cst."*' 

As  was  tialur.il,  these  surmises  lost  no- 
thing bv  being  repealed  by  writers  who 
only  judged  at  a distance  from  reports, 
j Hence  Ciesar  of  Heisterbach  relates,  " that 
I some  said  he  was  cuiidemned  as  a traitor  lu 
j the  kingdom,  and  that  even  at  Haris  the 
question  was  agitated,  some  swearing  that 
he  was  worthy  of  death,  "■j-  He  does  not 
inform  us  who  these  were.  Iti  efl'ect,  from 
first  to  last,  the  system  of  his  persecutors  was 
to  misrepresent  every  thing  he  said  and  did. 

Some,  whose  malice  is  accustotned  to  de- 
vise what  it  knows  nut  of  tlie  conscience  of 
others,  think  that  your  conduct  proceeds 
I from  pride  and  not  from  virtue ; that  you 
: aBect  to  preserve  the  ancient  mauuers  of  the 
I chancellor  in  this  dignity  also;  that  no  one 
' should  dare  to  resist  your  power  or  your 
i will."  It  is  thus  that  Aruulf,  bishop  of 
Lisieiix,  writes  to  St.  Thomas,  but  he  takes 
cure  to  add,  “ that  llie  sanctity  of  bis  iuten- 
I lions  has  at  length  been  recognised  by  all.'’{ 
i Others  asked,  “ Why  did  he  fly  1 Why  did 
: be  not  lay  down  his  life  for  the  Church,  if 
; the  customs  were  so  execrable  ? Why  did 
he  consent  to  them  at  Clarendon  After 
j his  martyrdom,  John  of  Salisbury  disdained 
i to  defend  his  memory  from  such  charges. 

I " Si  quis  aulem,"  ho  says,  " hujus  tauti  mar- 
lyris  gloriam  avacuari  desiderat,  qiiicumque 
sit  ille,  antequam  ei  crodamus,  aut  inajura 
aut  saltern  similia  operetur : alioquin  pec- 
care  creditur  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  cujus 
operibus  detrahere  non  veretur."|| 

To  the  misrepresentations  of  the  saint 
should  be  added  the  praises  which  his  per- 
secutors lavished  on  the  king,  and  the  ex- 
cuses which  they  were  everywhere  discovering 
for  his  perversity.  When  such  men  as  Theo- 
bald, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  assure 
the  king,  in  their  letters,  that  on  his  safety 
depended  the  safety  not  alone  of  the  whole 
island,  but  that  also  of  all  tlie  surmunditig 
nations,^  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding 
i bis  praises  paramount  on  the  tongue  of  the 
I bishop  of  London,  and  of  those  who  were 
j his  professed  apologists,  who  were  resolved 
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to  misrepresent  the  zeal  of  St.  Thotnas  and  i 
the  cause  for  which  he  siirtbred.*  May  God  | 
deliver  the  kiitg  fimii  their  bands,"  cries 
John  ol  Salbibitiy  ; " for  they  are  subvert-  i 
iiig  him  and  inflatniug  him  with  their 
malice.”t  " Quasi  vulpes  in  deserto  pro- 
pheta:  tui,  Israel.  They  are  laying  snares  | 
lor  those  who  have  succeeded  to  the  pro-  | 
phets,  iugrutiating  themselves  with  the  king, 
and  sophistically  abusing  I eason  to  obscure 
the  cause,  that  they  niuy  cuuclude  at  lust. 
Reus  est  tiiurtis ; crucilige  tutu." J “All  the  i 
world  know  s the  impatience  of  the  king,  and  \ 
yet  they  have  the  ell'rontery  to  assert  that  ^ 
he  is  most  gentle  under  the  hand  that  cor-  • 
rect.s  him,  when  he  oflends  God  ; if,  they  j 
add,  he  should  evei  ofleud ; as  if  it  weie  | 
doubtful  to  them  whether  he  has  oflended  in 
attacking  the  liberty  of  tbe  Church,  prefer- 
ritig  bis  ancestral  perversities  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  in  unjustly  proscribing  yuit,  and, 
by  a seiiietice  not  so  much  cruel  as  iusaue,  | 
compelling  women,  and  children,  and  babes  | 
in  the  cradle,  to  wander,  deprived  of  all 
means  of  subsistence,  in  exciting  a schism, 
and  reviving  the  tempests  which  assail  the 
vessel  of  the  Chureh,  in  which  he  docs  all 
be  can  that  it  may  sink.  What  will  they  J 
call  crime  when  they  boast  of  this  as  iiinu-  i 
cence  ?"§  “It  is  believed,"  says  John  of  ! 
Salisbury,  s|)eukiug  of  the  archbishop's  mar-  ! 
lyrdoin,  "that  some  treacherous  disciples  ; 
tud  chief  priests,  more  uitlicioits  than  An-  | 
uus  and  Caisphas,  were  accessary  to  bis 
deaih.''||  Bo  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  j 
that  the  language  of  this  fraction  of  the 
clergy  was  not  that  of  men  who  fully  ap- 
preciated the  enormity  of  such  a crime.  Let 
us  bear  how  they  speak  of  it,  and  first  that 
bishop  of  Lisieux,  of  whom  John  of  Salis- 
bury said  before,  “ One  thing  I know  be- 
yond a doitbt,  that  if  he  comes  to  Rome, 
there  is  nothing  that  be  will  scruple  to  affirm, 
fur  I have  known  him,  and  experienced  his 
deceits."^  In  bis  letter  to  the  pope,  en- 
treating him  to  acquit  the  king  from  all 
blame  in  the  event,  this  prelate  uses  these 
expressions  : “ Some  of  the  archbishop's 
enemies,  provoked  to  anger  and  madness  it 
is  said  by  his  harsh  treatment,  rushed  upon 
him.  The  king,  on  hearing  of  it,  showed 
himself  more  like  bis  friend  than  his  king, 
and  indulged  in  such  grief,  that  we,  who 
at  first  were  lamenting  a priest,  began  now  j 
to  despair  for  the  safety  of  a king.  He  | 
called  the  omtiipoleul  God  to  witness  that  | 
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^ I the  act  was  committed  without  his  knowledge 
1 1 or  consent."* 

' Richard,  abbot  of  Wally,  and  the  other 
1 . agents  whom  the  king  sent  to  Rome  to 
I . avert  the  censures  of  the  pope,  adopt  the 
I same  style  in  the  letters  which  they  send  to 
I him,  giving  an  account  of  their  embassy. 

! " On  arriving  at  Rome,  we  found  Richanl 
j Barre,  who  had  been  prudently  and  fer- 
I vently  labouring  for  your  honour,  but  who 
i was  very  sad  because  the  pope  would  not 
I receive  him,  and  scarcely  would  any  car- 
; dinal  hear  a word  from  him.  When  the 
I lord  abbot  of  Wally  and  the  archdeacon  of 
I Lisieux  had  at  length  obtained  an  audience, 
they  had  no  sooner  uttered  your  name  as  a 
most  devout  son  of  the  Roman  Church,  than 
the  whole  court  re.sounded  with  ‘ Sustinete, 
suftineto ! ' as  if  your  name  was  abominable 
to  them.  We  have  acted  as  became  us  who 
are  your  debtors,  supporting  the  honour  of 
your  person  and  endeavouring  to  ward  off 
' the  evils  which  our  enemies  are  preparing 
I for  us.  May  your  sublimity  long  flourish. 

I Be  comfort^  in  the  Lord,  and  let  your 
heart  exult,  since  the  present  cloud  will 
soon  pass  over  to  your  glory.”f 
I A few  passages  may  suffice  to  convey  an 
' idea  of  the  apostolic  spirit,  the  mildness  and 
' the  firmness  which  breathed  in  the  epistles 
of  the  pope  and  of  the  holy  archbishop,  in 
answer  to  this  unhappy  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy.  " Many  things  are  related  of 
you,"  says  Alexander  111.  to  Gilbert,  bishop 
of  London,  “ which  vehemently  disturb  us, 
and  subvert  altogether  the  opinion  and  hope 
which  we  entertained  of  your  religion ; for 
you  ought  not  to  neglect  your  office,  and 
sacrifice  ecclesiastical  liberty,  through  the 
favour,  or  lore,  or  fear  of  any  one ; but 
it  btxxime  you,  as  an  immoveable  pillar  of 
i the  Church,  to  oppose  yourself  constantly 
I and  manfully  for  justice,  and  to  prefer  the 
I fear  of  God  to  all  things  : for  it  became  you 
to  be  kindled  with  such  fervour  of  chanty, 

I that  against  vices  and  the  oppressions  of  the 
Church  you  ought  not  only  to  cry  out,  but 
! to  raise  your  voice  like  a trumpet,  having 
before  your  eyes  the  prophecy,  Nisi  annun- 
ciaveris  iniquo  iniquitatem  siiam,  sanguinem 
ejus  de  manu  tua  requiram.”J  To  the  arch- 
bishop of  York  he  says,  “ The  depression  of 
the  bnglish  Church  and  the  diminution  of 
its  liberty  by  your  king,  whether  proprio 
motu,  or  rather  by  the  advice  of  others,  has 
long  afflicted  our  mind.  Instead  of  cor- 
recting the  evils  committed  by  his  ancestors, 
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he  adds  prevarications  to  prevarications,  | 
makes  and  confirms  iniquitous  statutes  I 
under  pretence  of  the  royal  dignity,  by  i 
which  the  liberty  of  the  Church  perishes,  | 
and  the  statutes  of  apostolic  men,  as  far  j 
as  in  him  lies,  are  made  void  ; and  not  con- 
tent if  this  silence  of  the  divine  law  should  | 
last  only  during  his  time,  but  he  seeks  to  | 
compel  his  kingdom  to  ait  fur  ever  without  I 
an  ephod  and  without  a superhumeral.  For  | 
that  purpose  he  caused  these  usurpations  to 
be  confirmed  with  an  oath  by  you  and  your 
brother  bishops,  and  judged  as  an  enemy 
all  who  dissented  from  him.  In  process  ol 
time,  the  archbishop  being  exiled  for  fulfil-  , 
ling  his  duty,  and  requiring  the  usual  as-  , 
sistance  of  the  Roman  Church,  we  sent  some  i 
of  our  best  brethren  to  the  king,  and  wc 
thought  that  his  hardness  would  be  broken  1 
by  our  humility  and  gentleness,  and  that  it 
would  be,  as  ^lomon  says,  ‘ Patientia  le- 
nietur  princeps,  et  lingua  mollis  frangit  | 
iram but  it  was  otherwise,  and  our  suf-  l 
ferance  was  deluded.  In  all  this,  though  the  I' 
vehemence  of  the  king  disturbs  us,  yetare  we  i 
still  more  moved  by  your  infirmity,  and  that  l[ 
of  your  brother  bishops,  who  are,  we  grieve  ' 
to  say,  facti  sicut  arietes  non  habentes  cor-  I 
nua,  abiistis  absque  fortitudine  ante  faciem  | 
subsequentis.  If  to  excuse  such  prevarica-  I' 
tion,  any  one  should  object,  that  sUU  more 
grievous  and  enormous  things  are  perpe- 
trated in  other  kingdoms,  we  can  reply  in 
truth,  that  hitherto  we  have  found  no  king- 
dom to  have  shown  such  a contempt  for  the  j. 
divine  law  as  to  require  the  sanction  of  such 
manifest  enormities  by  the  bishops ; unless  ! 
the  example  of  schismatics  should  be  al- 
leged, who  hare  evinced  unheard-of  pride 
after  being  cut  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  faithful.  Therefore,  since  you  have  ' 
placed  your  bodies  on  the  earth  to  make  a j 
way  over  you  to  him  who  passes,  we  cannot  | 
be  silent  any  lunger,  lest  we  should  be  in-  , 
volved  with  you  in  the  sentence  of  the  day  | 
of  judgment.  Beware  then,  lest  it  may  be 
said  of  you.  Quia  tu  scientiam  repulisti,  re-  I 
pellam  te,  ne  sacerdotio  fungaris  mibi."*  !' 

Then  in  a letter  to  the  suffiragans  of  Can-  | 
terbury , he  says,  “ When  first  our  dear  son  ! i 
King  Henry  proposed  these  things,  you  ' 
ought  to  have  raised  your  eyes  to  hea-  i 
veil,  and  ascended  for  the  house  of  the  I 
Lord,  that  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  might 
not  be  shipwrecked,  while  you  were  looking 
on  in  silence.  And  truly,  if  any  of  you  had 
shown  a zeal  for  the  pastoral  care,  you 
would  have  known  how  to  eradicate  vicious 
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plants  from  the  kingdom,  and  to  insert 
seeds  delitthiful  to  the  Lord  : but  now, 
since  the  reverence  of  the  temporal  prince 
prevails  in  you  over  the  fear  of  God,  for  a 
vile  dish  of  potage,  you  have,  like  Esau,  de- 
spised your  birthright.  Though  you  may 
have  yielded  at  6rst  to  terror,  ought  you  not 
after  such  a length  of  time,  to  have  resumed 
the  sacerdotal  firmness,  and  sacerdotally 
protested  against  such  enormities,  in  sorrow 
fur  your  past  transgression  ? But  adding 
obstinacy  to  that  detestable  act,  you  have 
persisted  in  the  observance  of  these  usur- 
pations, appearing  to  follow  the  king's  will 
in  the  depression  of  the  Church,  and  in  pro- 
scribing the  ecclesiastical  laws.  And  we, 
indeed,  have  hitherto  waited,  hoping  that 
the  divine  grace  might  visit  the  heart  of  the 
prince,  by  your  office,  or  by  his  own  inspi- 
ration, and  make  him  a lover  more  of  the 
supernal  glory  than  of  his  own ; for  this 
seemed  the  better  course,  that  asperity 
should  be  mollified  by  patience  and  gentle- 
ness: but  he  has  changed  nothing  of  his 
furmer  severity ; he  shows  no  repentance, 
but  |iersevetes  immoveably  in  imposing  the 
customs.  Meanwhile  you  have  refused  all 
fraternal  assistance  to  our  persecuted  brother, 
your  archbishop,  and  have  added  grief  to 
his  wounds.  Therefore,  because  the  faults  of 
secular  men  regard  none  more  than  tepid 
and  neglectful  prelates,  who  often  nourish  a 
great  pestilence  by  omitting  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy,  and  since  after  long  expect- 
ing it,  we  fiud  that  you  evince  no  sorrow 
against  yourselves,  and  no  fervour  against 
iheseiniquitous  usurpations,  we  proceed  tothe 
sentence  of  your  suspension."*  Yet  these 
I letters  were  not  executed,  for  St.  Thomas, 

! as  be  writes  to  the  pope,  " feared  lest  the 
; tender  ears  of  a very  powerful  man  might  be 
: ulcerated  by  them,  so  as  to  it^jure  the  pros- 
' pects  of  peace,"  and  he,  therefore,  implores 
I him  to  omit  mention  of  the  king's  excesses, 
' while  censiiriug  the  prelates,  f 
I The  letters  of  the  archbishop  to  the  false 
I brethren,  who  sided  with  his  royal  persecti- 
: tor,  evince  the  same  union  of  firmness  and 
; benigtiily.  That  addressed  to  his  suffra- 
gans, in  1 166,  begins  by  wishing  them  so  to 
pass  through  temporal  goods,  as  not  to 
lose  those  that  are  eternal.  " My  dearest 
brethren,"  he  says,  "wherefore  do  you  not 
rise  up  with  me  against  the  malignant  ? Why 
do  you  not  stand  with  me  against  the 
workersof  iniquity  ? Know  you  not  that  God 
will  scatter  the  bones  of  those  who  seek  to 
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please  men  ? They  will  be  confounded,  since 
God  despises  them.  Your  discretion  must  be 
aware  that  an  error  which  is  not  resisted  is 
i approved  of ; and  that  truth  when  not  de- 
fended is  oppressed.*  I admonish,  I cn- 
) treat  and  implore  you,  brethren,  not  to  a1- 
I low  schisms  to  separate  us,  nor  deceptions 
! to  overshadow  us ; but  let  us  have  one  heart 
and  one  mind,  in  the  Lord,  and  let  us  hear 
him  who  says,  ‘ Pro  justitia  agonizare,  pnt 
anima  tiia  et  usque  ad  mortem  certa  pro  jus- 
titia, et  Dens  expugnabit  pro  te  inimicos  | 
luos.’  I.et  us  not  forget  that  strict  Judge, 
before  whose  tribunal  placed  truth  alone 
will  judge  us,  remote  from  all  fear  or  con- 
fidence of  human  power."f 

Nor  was  it  only  from  the  pope  and  the 
I archbishop,  that  these  men  received  counsel. 
Holy  and  learned  men  in  France  wrote  to 
them,  and  nothing  can  be  more  affecting 
than  their  remonstrances.  Thus  Evise,  the 
abbot,  and  Richard,  the  prior  of  St.  Victor, 
address  a letter  to  Robert,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, in  which  they  remind  him  of  bis  an- 
cient reptitatiou  in  the  schools. 

“Our  Church,"  say  they,  "received  great 
joy  on  your  promotion,  and  we  were  filled 
with  hope.  All  the  scholars  who  weie  ani- 
mated to  the  love  of  letters  by  the  example 
of  your  labours  and  success,  were  gratified. 
But  we,  above  all  others,  were  glad  ; for  wo 
loved  the  Church  of  the  English,  with  a cer- 
tain especial  affection  by  the  impulse  of 
nature,  over  and  above  the  love  which  we 
bear  to  all  churches ; and  we  had  hoped 
that  your  example  would  have  greatly  pro- 
fited all  its  members ; but  now  we  grieve 
beyond  measure,  because  neither  are  our 
wishes  fulfilled,  nor  our  prayers  heard.  I 
wish  that  your  ears  were  open  to  the  words 
of  the  scholars,  and  that  you  might  hear  the 
sighs  of  the  religious,  that  so  your  spirit 
might  be  elevated,  which  is  said  to  be  op- 
pressed with  the  weight  of  riches,  and  to  be 
weakened  by  the  love  of  a mitre  and  by  the 
affluence  of  delights.  For,  as  they  say, 
you  are  now  comforted  by  those  riches, 
which  in  the  school  formerly  you  used  to 
call  in  familiar  conversation,  canigeiias. 
Then  you  potirtrayed  in  words  a true  bishop, 
whom  I wish  you  would  exhibit  in  your  life. 
Never  then  did  you  perform  the  office,  ‘ rice 
coiis,  acutnin  Reddere  qus  ferrum  valet,  ex 
sors  ipsa  secandi.'  | 

“It  is  strange,  if  your  ears  do  not  tingle 
with  the  talk  of  the  scholars,  the  detraction 
of  your  rivals,  and  the  complaints  of  your 
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friends.  Against  your  father  and  consecra- 
lor,  an  exile  for  justice  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  you  have  lately  appealed  with 
oihcrs,  who  seek  the  subversion  ol  justice 
and  their  own  elevation,  and  thus  jtiucing 
your  portion  with  the  impious,  you  have 
blackened  your  reputation.  For  did  you 
not  see  the  letter  ofappcal  which  the  bishops 
transmitted  to  their  archbishop  ? Certainly 
if  youdidnot,  it  was  a fully  that  wc  may 
speak  charitably  the  Iruih,  without  nflendiiig 
you,  to  sign  without  examining  a docimient 
concerning  such  a matter,  which  was  to  be 
sent  to  the  Uoinan  Church;  but  if  you  did 
sec  them,  with  what  conscience,  with  what 
front  did  you  dare  to  osseri,  and,  as  you 
write,  to  proclaim  with  all  confidence,  what 
not  only  the  neighbourhood,  hut  almost  the 
whole  Latin  woild  knew  to  be  false?  For 
the  manners  of  the  king,  to  whom  you  bear 
such  a testimony,  are  well  known,  so  that 
when  you  proclaim  such  things,  you  must 
seek  a stranger,  but  one  from  without  the 
Latin  orb.  The  Lord  will  judge  these 
tilings  ; and  he  that  doeih  them,  and  he 
iliat  consenieth  to  their.,  will  have  the  same 
punishment.  Meanwhile,  consider  what 
opinion  will  be  formed  of  such  bishops,  who 
jmtronize  such  injuries.  In  sincere  charily 
wo  write  this  to  you,  sweet  father,  to  remind 
you  of  your  doctrine,  of  your  office,  of  our 
desire,  and  of  the  divine  judgment,  that  you 
may  redeem  your  fame,  and  endeavour  to 
restore  the  Church,  which  is  falling  under 
your  bands.”* 

This  letter  was  deeply  conceived,  as  ap- 
pears from  what  John  of  Salisbury  writes  to 
St.  Thomas.  **  I have  heard  from  those 
who  say  that  they  knew  the  bishoj)  of  Here- 
ford intimately,  that  when  ho  was  in  the 
schools,  he  was  greedy  of  praise,  and  such 
a lover  of  glory  that  he  seemed  to  be  a dc- 
spiser  of  money.  It  is  tlmuglil,  therefore, 
that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  move  him, 
than  if  the  masters  of  the  sch«M)ls,  and  re- 
ligious men,  such  as  the  ]»rior  of  Si,  Victor, 
and  others  with  whom  he  was  familiar  in 
France,  should  excite  hi^  indolence,  by  let- 
ters, and  encourage  him  to  prove  himself 
such  a bikhop  as  he  used  to  paint  in  tho 
schools,  and  to  redeem  bis  fame  by  refrain- 
ing from  the  vices  which  he  used  to  blame 
in  others.  The  same  advice  is  giveti  re- 
specting the  bishop  of  Worcester.  Never- 
iholess,  I do  not  hojic  much  from  either  of  i 
ihcm.'*f  I 

A characteristic  of  this  persecution,  not  ; 
peculiar  to  it  in  anv  particular  instance,  for 

I 
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it  has  alw  ays  recurred,  and  it  ever  will  recur 
at  analogous  epochs,  was  the  hatred  evinced  | 
by  those  who  conducted  it  for  Rome  and 
the  Holy  See. 

The  s{)iiilual  persecution  always  revolves 
round  the  same  thoughts.  “If  you  study 
the  new’  dogmatism,”  says  a French  hisio-  1 
rian,  **  which  rises  against  the  old  Catholic  1 
wisdom,  you  will  be  astonished  at  its  resem- 
blance with  that  of  Luther,  which  itself  was 
but  a revival  of  an  old  system,  and  you  will 
be  amazed  to  see  in  what  a uniform  circle 
of  falsehood  heresy  is  condemned  by  God 
to  turn.  It  may  boast  of  conceiving  truth  ; 
it  will  bring  forth  only  error,  a deformed 
being,  marked  on  the  front  with  a character 
that  declares  it,  at  the  first  sight;  one  has 
already  seen  it  in  the  world,  passing  and 
making  a noise,  and  then  falling  hack  into 
nothing,  whence  God  wiir|>ermii  it  again  to 
reiuni,  for  He  has  said,  'There  must  be 
scandals.’”*  ^ 

Only  under  one  form  it  seems  to  have  the  | 
privilege  of  an  uninterrupted  existence, 
more  or  less  dcvelojied  and  organised,  and  ^ 
that  consists  in  jealousy  and  haired  against  ■ 
Rome,  against  the  rock  on  which  the  Church 
is  biiili,  against  the  successor  of  St,  Peter,  | 
and  those  who  assist  him  in  (he  government  I 
of  the  universal  Church. 

From  this  disease,  the  breasts  of  few  kings 
have  been  exem])l.  Henr}'  VTIl.  was  not 
the  singular  isolated  tyrant  that  some  sup- 
pose. While  he  was  rejecting  the  pope's 
supremacy,  Francis  I.  was  endeavouring  to 
induce  Clement  VII.  to  further  some  mea- 
sure by  threats.  “ The  two  ]>owcrlul  kings 
of  France  and  Fiiigland,”  he  said,  “might 
renounce  their  obedience  to  (he  Roman 
Church,  and  draw  many  others  after  thcin.”t 
The  witty  satirist,  who  comprehended  kings 
within  his  range,  alludes  to  this  fund  aim  of 
many,  when  he  describes  the  facetious  library 
in  Paris,  where  among  the  titles  of  the  books 
which  seem  the  counter]>art  of  all  (hat  could 
he  met  with  at  St.  Victor’s,  his  student  finds 
one,  “ Dc  auferibiliiaic  Papm  ah  ecclesiu.” 

Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  while  human 
nature  is  subjected  to  trial,  this  jealousy 
must  exist  in  it.  When  Philippe  Auguste 
lound  that  the  pope  persisted  in  requiring 
him  to  take  buck  his  law  ful  wife,  and  dismiss  < 
Agnes,  he  cried  out,  “ Well,  1 will  become 
an  unbeliever.  Saladin  was  ha)>py,  to  have 
110  })opc.”t  'Fhe  same  avowal  was  made 
by  Frederic  IL,  the  same  by  Philij»pe-le- 
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Bol,  the  same  by  oiher  sovereigns,  some  of  , 
whom  were  permiued  by  God  to  realize  for  ] 
themselves  the  impious  wish,  and  berjueath 
to  their  descendanis  a desoluiioii  that  no 
tongue  can  adequately  describe, 

— “ for  art  and  eloquence. 

And  all  the  shows  o’  the  world  are  frail  and  vain 
To  weep  a loss  that  turns  their  light  to  shade.” 

Hut  let  us  mark  the  uniformity  even  of 
the  arts  employed  to  further  the  unholv 
project.  Pierre  Fiotte,  the  servile  instrii- 
uient,  as  chancellor  of  the  sacrilegious 
Philippe-le-Bel,  when  attacking  the  jwpe’s 
bull  in  1302,  began  by  asking,  ” if  the 
French  could,  without  cowardice,  submit 
that  their  free  and  independent  kingdom 
should  be  under  the  vassalage  of  the  pope;” 
thus  confounding  cunningly  the  moral  and 
religious  with  the  political  dependence,  which 
Boniface  never  desired  ; for  on  the  contrary, 
as  Becchetli  remarks,  he  declared,  ” that 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  belonged  to 
the  king  alone ; that  in  that  he  had  no 
superior,  and  consequently  that  he  could 
not  incur  censures  for  what  was  governmen- 
tal but  the  insinuation  was  no  less  efTica- 
cious  by  touching  the  feudal  fibre,  and 
awakening  the  contempt  of  the  warrior 
against  the  priest  Then  the  comte  d’Artois 
exclaimed,  that  if  the  king  were  disposed 
to  endure  the  popes  enterprises,  the  lords 
would  not  suHer  them,’*  which  brutal  fiatterv', 
under  the  form  of  independence,  as  Miche- 
let observes,  **was  greatly  applauded  by  the 
nobles.”^ 

There  was  no  novelty,  therefore,  in  the 
conduct  of  Henry  II.  or  in  his  hursts  of 
indignant  eloquence.  But  let  us  hear  him. 

**  Henry,  king  of  England,  to  Reginald  the 
schismatic  of  Cologne: — Since  a long  lime 
I have  desired  to  have  a just  occasion  of 
receding  from  Pope  Alexander,  and  from 
his  perfidious  cardinals,  who  presume  to 
bold  by  the  hand  against  me  my  betrayer, 
Thomas,  lately  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
therefore,  with  the  counsel  of  all  my  barons, 
and  with  the  consent  of  my  clergy,  I am 
about  to  send  to  Romo  some  great  men  of 
my  kingdom ; namely,  the  archbishop  of 
York,  the  bishop  of  Loudon,  the  archdeacon 
of  Poitiers,  John  of  Oxford,  and  Richard 
de  Luci,  who  publicly  and  manifestlv  on 
my  part,  and  on  that  of  my  whole  kingdom, 
and  of  all  the  other  territories  which  I 
possess,  shall  propose  and  denounce  to  the 
Pope  Alexander,  and  his  cardinals,  that 
they  shall  no  longer  hold  by  the  hand  my 


betrayer,  hut  that  they  must  deliver  me  , 
from  him,  that  I may  insiiinie  some  one  | 
else,  with  the  advice  of  the  clergy  of  the  | 
church  of  Cnnierhurv,  and  that  they  must  ' 
declare  mill  and  void  whatever  Thomas 
docs.  Therefore  we  ask  you,  dearest  friend, 
to  send  quickly  to  mo  brother  Ernold  or 
bruther  Hodulph,  hospitalers,  who  on  the 
einjieror  s pan  may  give  to  my  ambassadors 
a sale  conduct,  going  and  returning  through 
his  territories.'* 

On  receiving  this  letter,  Reginald  asked 
the  emperor,  what  answer  he  ought  to  ntake 
to  the  king  of  England  ? and  the  emperor 
wn»te  back  that  ho  should  cojiseni  to  the 
will  of  the  king,  because  the  more  solemnly  | 
these  things  were  done,  if  Pope  Alexander  i 
should  consent,  the  greater  will  he  the  con-  j 
fusion  of  the  poniilf.* 

The  king’s  letter  to  the  pope  is  short  and 
insolent.  *'  I have  received  your  letters, 
which  you  directed  to  me,  and  having  seen 
and  understood  them,  I was  greatly  sorrow- 
ful and  angry  : but  let  your  discretion  know 
I am  incredibly  surprised  that  the  court  of 
Rome  (it  is  always  the  same  expression  on 
such  occasions,)  should  so  manifestly  work 
against  me,  and  my  honour,  and  my  kitig- 
dom,  for  which  I am  responsible  to  no  one, 
hut  to  God  alone.  For  you  cherish  and 
sustain  the  traitors  who  iniquiiously  and 
treacherously  have  acted  towards  me,  as  is 
known  to  the  whole  world.  It  is  a thing 
unheard  of,  that  the  Roman  court  should 
defend  traitors,  and  nominate  those  who  arc 
traitors  to  rae,  which  treatment  I have  not 
deserved.  1 am  exasperated  to  greater  fury, 
because  it  not  only  defends  my  betrayers, 
hut  refuses,  to  do  me  justice,  which  is  granted 
to  every  wretch,  and  which  many  of  the 
most  insignificant  clerks  obtain,  as  I have 
seen  with  mine  own  eyes.’*‘|- 

His  language  was  the  same  when  he 
received  the  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  After 
the  interview,  as  they  wore  departing,  the 
king  said  aloud  publicly,  and  for  their  hear- 
ing, **  I wish  that  my  eyes  may  never  again 
see  any  cardinal,”  and  so  he  dismissed  them 
abruptly.  Their  horses  consequently  not 
having  arrived  to  convey  them  back  to  their 
hotel,  they  were  obliged  to  take  whatever 
they  could  find  by  chance.  ^ Thus  there 
were  precedents  in  the  English  court  to 
encourage  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  under  a later 
Henry,  when  he  started  from  his  seat,  and, 
striking  the  table,  exclaimed  with  vehemence, 
“that  never  had  they  been  merry  in  Eng- 
land since  a cardinal  came  among  them.” 
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The  solemn  acU  of  Henry  II.  were  as 
significant  as  his  letters.  By  his  edict, 
“ if  any  one  should  be  found  bearing 
letters  of  the  pope,  or  of  St.  Thomas  into 
England,  he  was  to  be  judged  a traitor  to 
the  king.  If  a bishop,  or  abbot,  or  priest, 
or  a layman,  should  obey  the  sentence  of 
interdict,  all  his  lands  and  possessions  were 
forfeited  to  the  king.  All  clergymen  out  of 
England,  who  had  property  in  it,  must  return 
to  it,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  perpetual 
banishment.  An  appeal  to  the  pope  or  to 
St  Thomas,  or  obedience  to  their  decrees,  is 
prohibited  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture 
of  all  property.  All  soldiers  and  freemen 
in  England,  with  their  servants  and  others, 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  shall  be 
obliged  to  swear  that  they  will  obey  these 
royd  mandates.”* 

On  this  occasion,  the  archbishop  ad- 
dressed a letter  to  the  people  of  England, 
to  expose  the  gravity  of  the  oath  required ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  absolves  those 
who  should  bo  compelled  to  take  it  against 
their  wills,  and  shows  that  they  cannot  be 
bound  by  it,  since  to  abjure  the  pope  is  an 
act  of  disobedience  equivalent  to  the  crime 
of  idolatry,  as  the  prophet  says,  “Quasi 
peccatum  hariolandi  est  repugnare,  ct  quasi 
scelus  idololatriiE  nolle  acquiescere.”f 

The  noble  bishop  of  Winchester,  Henry, 
declared  that  he  would  never  fail  to  obey 
the  voice  of  the  Holy  See.  The  bishop  of 
Exeter  imitated  him,  and  retired  into  a 
monastery,  until  iniquity  should  pass  ; as 
did  also  the  bishops  of  Norwich  and  of  Ches- 
ter. Others,  compelled  by  shame,  were 
unwilling  to  consent  to  the  king's  edict  "; 
“ This  is  what  they  charge  me  with  as  my 
chief  crime,”  says  John  of  Salisbury,  “that 
I encourage  others  to  invoke  the  Roman 
name.  If  any  one  has  the  courage  to  do 
so,  they  impute  it  to  me,  and  hence  my 
’ persecution.”§ 

Nevertheless,  there  were  not  wanting 
among  the  clergy,  men  of  the  same  desires 
with  the  king,  even  one  of  the  legates  being 
thought  favourable  to  the  king's  views. 
"Many  insult  us,”  says  St  Thomas,  “ob- 
I serving  that  rightly  the  cardinal  of  St 
I Peter  ad  vincula  is  sent  against  us,  in  or- 
I der  that  by  his  ministry  Peter  may  be 
chained,  though  I trust  his  familiarity 
’ with  the  king  will  rather  conduce  to  the 
; glory  of  God  than  otherwise.”|| 

I The  policy  of  others  seemed  to  consist 

• Gerv.  Dorober,  •{>.  Twijden  inter  Anglic 
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in  attempts  to  intimidate  the  ecclesiastical  ; 
power  by  representing  the  schism  as  im- 
minent, and  the  nobles  anxious  for  it,  | 
against  whose  indignation  their  own  efforts  ! 
to  preserve  unity  would  be  ineffectual.*  ' 
But,  however,  the  wish  of  some  might  be 
father  to  the  thought,  as  St.  Thomas  ob- 
serves, the  iniquity  of  such  a measure  was 
too  clearly  apparent  for  the  king  to  proceed 
further  with  any  chance  of  success.  We  ; 
should  attend,  therefore,  now  to  the  ordi-  I 
nary  policy  of  those  who  persecute  the  | 
Church  in  all  ages,  and  observe  the  multi-  I 
plied  arts  by  which  they  endeavour  to  ac-  | 
complish  the  same  ends,  in  neutralizing  | 
the  resistance  of  the  Holy  See,  or  deceiving  | 
the  faithful  as  to  its  real  intentions.  | 

“Our  persecutors  are  greedy,  and  fabri-  |j 
cators  of  lies,"  says  St.  Thomas,  to  the  car-  j 
dinals  of  St.  John  and  Paul,  “ in  all  afiCairs 
circumventing  their  friends,  and  all  who  I 
trust  them  ; and  when  they  have  deceived  j 
and  injured  them,  they  laugh,  and,  as  if  j 
triumphing  over  enemies,  they  boast  of  I 
their  wisdom. "t  What  could  be  more  inge-  ( 
nious  than  the  measure  of  appeal  to  Rome  | 
adopted  by  the  bishops  opposed  to  Rome, 
against  the  great  defender  of  the  privileges  of 
Rome  ? Hence  Philip,  count  of  Flanders, 
writing  to  Pope  Alexander  says,  "It  is  for 
you,  holy  Father,  to  consider  diligently  and 
investigate  what  is  this  appeal,  which  seems 
made  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  jus- 
tice should  be  oppressed,  and  that  the 
pressures  of  the  Church  should  have  no 
end.”;  I 

So  John  of  Salisbury  says  to  St.  Thomas. 

“ Concerning  the  appeal  of  the  bishops.  I 
will  say  what  I think  ; because  they  wish  i 
to  be  free,  I fear  lest  their  servitude  should 
be  perpetual.  They  treasure  up  riches ; 
they  give  themselves  up  to  various  plea- 
sures ; and  they  would  rather,  under  the  I 
yoke  of  their  pleasing  vices,  be  kept  in  their 
ancient  servitude,  and  have  their  ears 
bored,  in  sign  .of  perpetual  bondage,  pro- 
fessing to  obey  the  servile  manners  of  per- 
verse customs,  than  escape  to  the  liberty 
of  the  spirit.  Under  pretence  of  an  appeal, 
all  of  ^em  are  ready  to  incur  disobedi-  ' 
ence,  expecting  meanwhile  either  the  death  | 
of  the  lord  pope,  which  they  greatly  wish.  , 
or  your  own  death,  or  some  other  accident 
which  may  be  favourable  to  their  malicious 
views.  ”§ 

St.  Thomas  also  says  to  Pope  Alexander, 
“The  persecutors  of  the  Church  expect  and 
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desire,  what  the  divine  mervy,  I trust,  may 
not  grant  them,  to  see  the  grief  of  the 
faithful  lamenting  your  death,  that  after 
your  day  they  may  subject  the  Church  to 
slavery,  without  anyone  to  contradict  them ; 
for  it  is  with  that  view  that  they  implore 
delays  against  God  and  justice.  "*  Another 
artifice  was  the  deputation  of  men  to  Rome 
like  John  of  O.xford,  who  might  triumph 
by  peijury-t 

Hence,  St.  Thomas  says  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander, “If  you  are  waiting  until  his  am- 
bassadors and  the  promoters  of  his  malice 
shall  have  no  lies  and  pretences,  life  will  fail 
both  you,  and  us,  and  them ; and  we  shall  all 
be  called  to  render  our  account  in  the  strict 
judgment,  without  acceptance  of  persons."! 

Thus  the  king,  having  obtained  from 
Rome  a suspension  of  the  archbishop's 
power  of  excommunication  until  he  had 
entered  into  favour  with  him,  immediately 
triumphed,  and  adduced  the  apostolic  le^ 
ters  in  testimony  of  the  archbishop's  con- 
fusion, and  to  render  him  more  odious, 
“ He  boasts,"  says  St.  Thomas,  “ that  the 
term  granted  to  him  is  until  he  shall  wish 
to  receive  me  into  favour,  and  that,  if  he 
pleases,  shall  be  put  off  till  the  Greek  ca- 
lends, that  is,  for  ever."$ 

Similarly,  writing  to  Pope  Alexander, 
St  Thomas  says,  "'The  king  despises  your 
longanimity,  not  knowing  or  dissembling 
that  your  patience  studies  to  lead  him  to 
repentance.  He  is  deaf  to  prayers,  boast- 
ing to  the  ignominy  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  in  scorn  of  your  blessed  name,  that 
you  have  indulg^  him  with  a privilege  by 
which,  as  long  as  he  likes,  he  will  be  safe 
against  us  and  the  church  of  Canterbury, 
though  he  may  persecute  us  both  more 
atrociously  than  ever;  and,  in  order  to 
make  men  believe  more  easily  a thing  false 
and  incredible,  he  causes  to  be  published 
through  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
the  rescript  of  your  letters  of  indulgence 
against  us,  I trust  not  against  yourself. 
It  is  thus  he  rewards  your  benevolence.  "|| 
Another  stratagem  consisted  in  keeping 
the  pope's  letters  carefully  concealed.  'Thus 
a correspondent  of  St.  Thomas  says,  “ The 
letters  of  the  lord  pope  ought  to  have  been 
known  in  England  long  ago,  but  they  have 
not  been  shown  to  any  one,  nor  published 
anywhere.  Of  what  use  are  they  when 
thus  kept  secret,  and  while  the  evil  work  is 
pursued,  as  if  they  had  never  been  sent  !"U 
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Meanwhile  the  persecutors  boast  of  bt'ing 
the  pope's  most  familiar  friends.  “ The 
men  here,”  says  St.  Thomas  to  Pope  Alex- 
ander, “ who  minister  arms  to  iniquity, 
are  almost  all  clerics ; some  of  whom  boast 
of  your  intimate  friendship,  and  of  the 
privilege  which  they  have  from  the  ,\pos- 
tolic  See  ; and  they  say  that  whatever  they 
do  they  will  be  responsible  to  no  one  but 
to  the  Roman  Pontiff."*  " They  who  have 
least  deserved."  says  John  of  Salisbury, 
“ the  favour  of  the  .Apostolic  See,  boast  the 
loudest  that  they  have  gained  it.  They 
boast  that  they  have  obtained  this  and 
that : but  I know  that  no  wise  man  will 
believe  them,  especially  in  regard  to  things 
which  would  seem  elicited  against  justice, 
unless  they  can  produce  authentic  and 
original  documents.  One  thing  I know, 
and,  whatever  the  world  may  say.  I will 
assert  it,  indubitably  and  freely,  that  he 
who  adheres  to  Christ  will  not  have  to  re- 
pent in  the  end.  The  joy  of  the  impious 
is  momentary,  and  like  a point,  but  the 
moth  and  worms  soon  destroy  it ; while 
God  will  console  his  elect,  and  not  suffer 
them  to  have  a twofold  tribulation."!  The 
persecutors  of  St.  Thomas  were  repeatedly 
crying  out  that  they  had  gained  their  cause 
at  Rome.  “Lo,”  he  says.  “John  of  Ox- 
ford, and  other  nuncios  of  the  king  have 
just  returned,  exalting  themselves  above 
whatever  is  worshipped,  and  saying  that 
they  have  obtained  from  the  court  of  Rome 
all  that  they  desired."!  And,  again,  on 
another  occasion,  he  says  to  the  pope,  “ You 
have  expressly  forbidden  them  to  do  this ; 
and  yet  they  boast,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  have  obtained  from  you  permission 
to  do  it-"§  His  allusion  to  the  boasts  of 
John  of  Oxford  is  affecting.  “What  will 
be  the  end  we  know  not ; but  this  we  know, 
whether  these  things  asserted  be  true  or 
false,  that  we  are  profoundly  grieved  ; for 
all  proceed  as  if  they  were  true ; none  obey 
us,  neither  bishops,  nor  abbots,  nor  any  of 
the  clergy,  as  if  all  were  sure  of  our  depo- 
sition.’]!  A letter  from  St.  Thomas  to  an 
apostolic  legate  concludes  with  these  words : 
“Farewell,  and  God  grant  that  you  may 
not  accept  gifts  which  scarcely  any  one  can 
avoid  taking  away  with  him. "IT  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  regard  such  a sentence 
in  the  light  of  an  unjust  suspicion,  until 
reading  the  letter  of  this  very  legate  to  the 
king,  which  proves  that  the  advice  was  not 
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uncalled  for.  Here  is  the  reply  of  master 
Vivian  to  the  serene  king  : “ How  much  I 
have  laboun^d  for  your  honour,  and  what 
diligence  I have  employed,  endeavouring 
to  make  your  peace  with  the  Church.  God 
knows,  and  your  prudence  ought  to  have 
' known.  Therefore,  I am  astonished  that, 
after  refusing  to  hear  me  for  your  honour 
I and  utility,  you  should  wish  to  render  me 
; infamous  by  comipting  me  with  money  ; 
I but,  since  I have  begun  with  servingyou,  and 
I that  I am  not  accustomed  easily  to  withdraw 
from  my  friends,  I pray  and  advise  you  to 
return  to  your  senses,  and  to  confirm  the 
petition  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury.”*  St. 
Thomas  relates,  in  another  letter,  that  Vi- 
vian, detesting  the  kings  duplicity  and 
malice,  sent  him  back  the  money;!  wbieh. 
from  another  epistle,  we  learn  amounted 
to  twenty  marks.;  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Meaux,  in  a letter  to  Pope  Alexander,  uses 
strong  language  to  represent  the  danger 
arising  from  this  stratagem  of  the  perse- 
cutors. “With  filial  devotion  we  sup- 
pliantly  implore  you  to  use  your  accustomed 
circumspection,  that  while  the  arts  and 
money  of  the  English  are  employed  to  be- 
tray you,  there  may  be  no  diminution  of 
the  papal  constancy,  but  that  yoti  may  con- 
tinue to  evince  immoveable  perseverance.’^ 
That  even  deadly  arts  were  practised  to 
win  over  some  foreigners  to  procure  his 
destruction,  is  intimated  by  St.  Thomas. 


“The  king.”  he  says,  “solicits  the  people 
of  Milan,  Cremona,  and  Parma,  corrupting 
them  with  money  to  procure  our  destruc- 
tion as  we  pass.  In  what  have  we  ever 
injured  the  men  of  Pavia,  or  of  other  Italian 
cities,  that  they  should  procure  our  banish- 
ment? What  wrong  have  we  inflicted  on 
the  wise  men  of  Uologna?  Richard,  the 
Syracusan,  corrupted  with  the  hope  of 
gaining  the  see  of  Lincoln,  assists  our  per- 
secutors with  money.  Have  they  not  led 
the  Frangepani,  and  the  I.,eonina  family, 
with  that  of  the  Latroni.  and  other  most 
powerful  Romans,  like  a host,  not  so  much 
to  bend  as  to  break  the  Roman  Church, 
promising  the  emperor's  peace  and  plenty 
of  money,  provided  the  pope  would  satisfy 
the  will  of  the  king  of  England  in  ejecting 
us  ? It  is  clear  what  preparations  are 
made  for  our  having  a safe  and  pleasant 
journey.  By  the  same  arts  of  these  pro- 
curers, for  we  do  not  believe  that  the  name 
of  the  king  should  be  involved  in  this 
suspicion,  the  utensils  in  the  inns  can  be 
poisoned,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be  secure 
from  one  who  has  power  over  a whole 
family.”*  But  let  us  turn  from  the  perse- 
cutors, and  observe  the  noble  and  heroic 
conduct  of  the  blessed  men  who,  by  their 
means,  with  patient  magnanimity,  went 
calmly  and  pauselessly  on  to  the  joys  of 
eternal  beatific  rest. 


CHAl’TER  IX. 


TIE  heroism  which  we  are 
now  to  witness  is  not  the 
courage  for  which  man  so 
often  has  to  rue  his  power 
misused ; it  is  the  heroism 
of  patience  and  longsulTer- 
jjjg^  gf  generosity  and  gen- 
tleness: for  such  is  that  of  the  Holy  Sec 
in  presence  of  the  persecutors  whose  acts 
we  have  been  observing ; and  it  is  to  the 
conduct  of  Rome,  as  to  the  head,  that  our 
attention  should  be  first  directed. 

St.  Gregory  VII.,  so  little  influenced 
by  ambition  that  he  sought  by  flight  to 
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avoid  the  dignity  of  supreme  Pontiff,  com- 
menced his  proceedings  against  King 
Henry  of  Germany,  in  a spirit,  not  alone 
of  mildness,  but  of  personal  friendship, 
complying  even  with  the  custom  of  having 
his  election  confirmed  by  him.  though 
warning  him  against  the  conseguenees  of 
such  abuse.  When  the  storm  burst  upon 
Henry  from  the  Saxons,  St.  Gregory  sent 
his  legates,  to  express  in  unequivocal  terms 
his  wish  that  he  should  be  retained  upon 
tbe  tlirone ; and  he  prevented  the  princes 
from  entering  on  a new  election.  When, 
afterwards,  he  subjected  him  to  public 
penance,  in  which  there  was  nothing  dis- 
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I honourable,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
times,  other  kings  and  eiinierors  having 
willingly  suliinitted  to  more  severe  con- 
1 ditions,  there  were  no  other  means  possible 
to  prevent  his  deposition  by  the  German 
princes.  Intrepidity  in  purpose,  but  gen- 
tleness in  execution,  characterized  the  con- 
duct of  the  Holy  See  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  this  great  combat,  which 
secured  the  purification  and  freedom  of  the 
Church,  which  was  at  length  ratified  in 
the  ninth  general  council  convened  by 
Calixtus  in  Rome.  Turning  our  regard  to 
that  side  of  the  battle,  of  which  England 
was  the  field,  we  find  the  same  spirit 
actuating  the  Holy  See.  When,  for  the 
first  time,  one  investigates,  in  the  original 
sources,  the  history  of  tliis  collision  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  ]>owers  in  the 
persons  of  Henry  II.  and  St.  Thomas,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  at  the  commence- 
ment, an  impression  of  painful  astonish- 
ment at  the  forbearance  evinced  by  the 
Holy  See,  which  seemed  to  indulge  at 
times  its  pacific  conciliatory  spirit  to  an 
excess,  so  as  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
the  Church  and  of  its  defenders,  rather 
than  adopt  against  its  enemies  those 
measures  which  justice  demanded,  “Mise- 
rere nostri,  Domine,  miserere  nostri,”  cries 
St.  Thomas  to  Pope  Alexander,  " for  there 
is  no  one,  after  God,  who  fighteth  for  us; 
but  only  thou  with  the  faithful.  Have 
mercy  on  us,  I say  again,  that  God  may 
have  mercy  on  thee  in  the  strict  judgment, 
when  thou  wilt  have  to  render  an  account 
of  thy  stewardship.  There  is  no  one  to 
whom  we  can  fly  for  refuge,  after  God, 
unless  to  thee,  since  even  those  who,  by 
the  instinct  of  piety  and  justice,  and  even 
on  account  of  reverence  for  the  holy  Homan 
Church,  ought  to  stand  with  us  and  fight 
for  us,  oppose  themselves  to  us,  for  the 
sake  of  the  favour  of  men.”*  Yes,  strange 
as  it  may  sound  to  some,  instead  of  tyran- 
nically imposing  burdens  upon  kings,  the 
Holy  See  seems  at  moments  to  have  passed 
the  limits,  beyond  which  patience  and  for- 
bearance were  commendable.  The  charge 
against  which  it  is  to  be  defended,  is  not 
that  of  having  lieeu  despotic  and  arrogant, 
and  prone  to  usurpations,  but  precisely  the 
contrary,  that  of  having  incurred  the  guilt 
which  lies  in  level  opposition  with  it ; that 
of  having  waited  too  long,  of  having  en- 
dured too  much,  of  having  yielded  too  far, 
j in  accordance  with  the  desires  of  those 
j who  persecuted  the  faithful.  Confining 

I * exxi. 


our  observation  to  the  instance  of  this  par- 
ticular struggle,  let  us  hear  what  was  ! 
thought  and  said  at  the  time,  respecting  I 
the  conduct  of  the  Apostolic  Sue.  Eewis, 
king  of  France,  in  a letter  to  the  pope, 
after  observing  with  what  reverence  St. 
Thomas  deserves  to  be  regarded,  and  how  ! 
greatly  he  has  been  astonished  at  recent 
events,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
solicitude  of  the  pope  towards  the  arch-  j 
bishop  has  been  rcla.xcd,  says,  “You  should  ' 
know  that  many  ai-e  scandalized,  and  do  ' 
not  hesitate  to  blame  your  paternity.  We 
ourselves  are,  indeed,  surprised  and  indig- 
nant, and  we  shall  lie  still  more  surprised,  , 
unless  your  integrity  should  show  that  the  i 
reports  abroad  are  false.  It  would  be  ex-  ! 
pedient  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  i 
taking  fresh  counsel  respecting  these  things.  | 
It  would  appear  like  presumption  in  me  to 
speak  more  on  the  subject,  and  what  I have  i 
said  will  suffice  to  your  wisdom."*  The  | 
pope,  accordingly,  writes  to  the  legates,  ■ 
William  and  Odo:  "Saying  that,  on  ac-  | 
count  of  these  reports,  which  seem  injuri- 
ous to  his  reputation,  he  commands  them 
to  address  letters  of  consolation  to  the 
archbishop,  to  remove  from  his  mind  all 
bitterness  and  suspicion,  and  to  assure 
him  that  he  will  stand  by  him  and  endea- 
vour to  procure  his  peace  with  the  king  : 
he  tells  them  tliat  the  public  opinion,  the 
common  voice  of  all  men,  condemns  their 
backwardness  as  well  as  his  own,  and  he 
charges  them  to  silence  detraction  by  a 
conduct,  circumspect,  mature,  and  provi- 
dent, "f  Philip,  count  of  Flanders,  also 
writes  to  tlie  pope,  thanking  him  for  his 
benevolent  expressions  to  the  archbishop, 
and  assuring  him.  that  if  ho  did  not  love 
and  cherish  him.  it  would  be  to  himself, 
and  to  the  universal  world,  a great  scandal  | 
and  a jieraicious  example,  and  that  the 
pontilfs  own  character  would  suffer  in  the 
I estimation  of  men.”I  “Good  God!"  ex- 
claims St.  Thomas,  “what  vigour  will  there  , 
be  in  the  members,  if  the  strength  of  the 
head  should  fail?  It  is  already  cried  in 
the  streets,  and  proclaimed  through  towns 
and  villages,  that  the  powerful  need  not 
fear  justice  at  Uome."§  “Vigorous  measures, 
witli  regard  to  the  affairs  of  England."  as 
the  archbishop  of  Sens  assured  tho  pope, 

■■  could  alone  re-establish  the  fame  of  the 
Homan  Church  amongst  the  French  clergy, 
and  throughout  tlie  whole  west ; and  this 
advice  he  gives,  not  through  any  rancour 
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of  mind  against  the  king,  with  whom  he  is  j 
now  reconciled,  but,  impelled  by  what  he 
sees,  and  hears,  and  handles,  for  the  sake 
of  truth  and  Justice,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Church,  and  by  reason  of  the  faith  which 
he  owes  to  the  Apostolic  See."*  The  testi- 
mony of  the  foreign  bishops  on  this  point 
is.  indeed,  most  frankly  given.  “Scandals 
are  multiplied  in  our  time,”  says  Stephen, 
bishop  of  Meaux,  to  Pope  Alexander,  ••  but 
woe  to  him  by  whom  the  scandal  cometh ; 
for  if  he  be  worthy  of  being  cast  into  the 
sea,  who  scandalizes  one  of  the  little  ones 
of  Christ,  what  judgment  does  he  deserve 
who  fills  the  whole  Church  of  God  with 
scandal,  and  strikes  the  hearts  of  the  saints, 

I so  as,  if  possible  to  move  even  the  elect 
I from  devotion  to  the  Apostolic  See  ? Tmly, 
last  year,  the  Churoh  was  most  grievously 
scandalized,  when  those  whom  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  had  excommunicated  were  ab- 
solved, though  persisting  in  their  wicked- 
ness, without  satisfaction,  or  the  shadow  of 
satisfaction ; and,  what  cannot  be  said 
without  grief  and  confusion,  while  still  re- 
taining the  possessions  of  the  Churches, 
and  boasting  that  they  are  safe  in  their 
iniquity,  under  the  authority,  not  only  of 
the  king,  but,  of  the  Roman  Church. 

“ Yet  this  scandal,  great  as  it  was,  was 
but  a jest,  if  compared  with  that  arising 
from  the  letters  lately  read,  by  which  the 
archbishop,  a man  eminent  for  erudition, 
and  virtue,  but  still  more  for  his  brave  de- 
fence of  the  cause  of  God,  is  deprived  of 
his  power  until  he  returns  into  favour  with 
the  king,  with  whom  he  cannot  be  in 
favour  unless  he  is  ungrateful  to  God,  faith- 
less to  the  Apostolic  See,  and  pernicious 
to  the  whole  Church.  The  most  Christian 
king  is  confused,  and  the  Gallican  Church 
is  filled  with  stupor,  that  the  persecutor 
should  have  so  far  prevailed  with  you. 
May  it  please  you,  therefore,  to  console  my 
lord  of  Canterbury,  and  deliver  the  Galli- 
can Church  from  such  a scandal,  by  bind- 
ing, not  the  innocent,  but  the  impious : 
for  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  other  princes 
should  follow  this  example,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church, "t  Maurice,  bishop  of 
Paris,  and  Baldwin,  bishop  of  Noyon,  wrote 
to  him  to  the  same  effect.  “My  lord  of 
Canterbury  returns  with  the  affair  unfi- 
nished ; the  king  of  France,  and  our  whole 
kingdom  suffering  with  him  in  his  grief, 
and  all  men  wondering  that  the  Apostolic 
See  should  be  circumvented  in  such  a 
manifested  cause.  For  who  will  ever  be 

* EpUt.  clxi.  t Epift.  cxxzix. 


j condemned,  if  for  such  an  evident  injury  j 
of  Christ  and  the  Church,  the  king  of  I 
England  escapes  judgment  ? What  inno- 
cence will  be  delivered  from  the  hand  of  the  i 
calumniator,  if  my  lord  of  Canterbury  and  ! 
his  fellow-exiles  be  not  assisted  ? It  was 
hoped  by  all  men  that  your  prudence  I 
could  not  be  any  longer  deceived,  or  your 
sanctity  mocked  ; but  the  misery  of  the 
Church  and  the  infinite  affliction  of  the 
innocent,  which  we  behold,  oblige  us  to 
raise  our  voices.  The  height  of  our  desire 
is  to  see  you  remove,  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble such  a scandal  from  the  whole  Gallican 
Church,  by  making  the  king  of  England 
content  with  such  things  as  belong  to  a 
Christian  king.’’*  Benedict  of  Peters- 
borough,  ascril^s  the  reconciliation  of  the 
king  with  St.  Thomas  to  the  personal  ex- 
ertions of  the  archbishop  of  Sena,  who 
went,"  he  says,  “to  Rome,  and  obtained 
consent  from  the  Apostolic  See,  that  with- 
out any  appeal  the  English  king  should 
be  subject  to  anathema,  unless  he  gave 
peace  to  the  Church."!  i 

“ I do  not  presume,”  says  John  of  Salis- 
bury, writing  to  the  pope,  “ to  raise  my  ■ 
voice  against  Heaven.  I confess,  it  is  true, 
that  the  Roman  Pontiff  can  do  all  things,  < 
that  is,  understanding  all  things  which  be-  , 
long,  jure  divino,  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power ; he  can  make  new  and  abrogate 
ancient  laws  ; but  be  cannot  change  tilings 
which  have  a perpetual  authority  from  the 
Word  of  God.  I fear  not  to  say  that  Peter 
himself  could  not  absolve  any  one  persever- 
ing in  his  wickedness ; nor  did  he  receive 
the  keys  to  open  to  the  impenitent."j 
“When  Peter’s  power  is  thus  bounded,” 
he  says  to  him  again,  “1  cannot  believe 
that  his  successor  can  do  more.  I confess 
that  much  is  to  be  conceded  to  conciliate 
the  king  as  a most  glorious  prince ; but  ' 
only  so  far  as  not  to  offend  God ; for  other-  | 
wise  it  would  be  a kind  of  idolatry  to  pre- 
fer the  creature  to  the  Creator,  under 
pretence  of  caution  and  utility ; for  evil  is 
not  to  be  committed  that  good  may  come."§ 

“I  cannot  dissemble,  being  the  servant 
of  your  sanctity,”  says  Lombard,  subdea- 
con of  the  Roman  Church,  to  the  pope, 

“ the  things  which  are  publicly  spoken  of 
in  derogation  of  your  name,  and  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  whole  Church.  The  return 
of  John  of  Oxford,  boasting  of  your  favour, 
and  insolently  proclaiming  that  he  was 
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safe,  by  your  privilogo,  against  the  arch- 
bishop and  eveiy  bishop,  and  that  he  has 
obtained  for  the  king  what  no  king  has  yet 
obtained  ....  this  gives  occasion  of  malig- 
ning you  and  the  Church  of  God,  and 
strengthens  those  whom  your  indulgence 
has  not  clianged,  though  your  authority 
might  have  repressed  them."* 

The  remonstrances  of  St.  Thomas  are 
affecting  and  dignibed.  “You  admonish 
us."  he  says  to  the  pope,  “meanwhile,  to 
liave  piitience.  You  do  not  consider. 
Father,  how  expensive  to  the  Church  is 
this  word  ‘meanwhile,’  interim,  and  how 
much  it  derogates  from  your  reputation. 
Meanwhile  he  keeps  the  bishoprics  and 
abbeys  vacant,  and  will  suffer  no  one  to  be 
ordained  to  them,  that  he  may  keep  the 
revenues.  Meanwhile  he  rages  against  all 
the  parish  churches  and  venerable  places, 
and  the  whole  clergy  with  incredible 
fury.  Meanwhile  he  and  the  other  perse- 
cutors do  what  they  like.  Meanwhile, 
who  is  to  take  care  of  the  sheep  of 
Christ?  Who  is  to  save  them  from  the 
wolves?  Have  you  not  disarmed  and 
silenced  every  pastor?  What  bishop  is 
not  suspended  in  our  suspension  ?"+  In  a 
letter  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  he  uses 
still  stronger  language : “ Say,  holy  fathers, 
with  what  conscience  do  you  dissemble  the 
injury  committed  against  Christ  in  me ; 
yea,  in  you,  who  exercise  the  vicariat  of 
Christ  on  earth  ? Do  you  pretend  not  to 
know  that  the  king  of  England  subverts 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  and  lays  hands 
on  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  every  where, 
incarcerating  some  priests,  killing  others, 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  others,  compelling 
others  to  have  recourse  to  the  duel,  others 
to  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  water;  requiring 
bishops  to  disobey  their  metropolitan,  priests 
their  bishops,  and  not  to  consider  them- 
selves excommunicated  when  they  are  duly 
so  ? What  is  worse,  he  takes  all  liberty 
from  the  Church,  like  your  great  schisma- 
tical  oppressor,  Frederic.  If  these  things 
be  done  by  our  king  with  impunity,  what 
will  be  done  by  his  heirs  ? If  the  fear  of 
God  be  before  your  eyes,  you  cannot  suffer 
these  things  to  pass  thus.  Trust  not  in 
princes  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  in  whom  is 
no  salvation.  Treasure  not  up  for  your- 
selves wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  but 
lay  up  treasure  in  heaven,  by  resisting  the 
oppiysBors,  and  by  assisting  the  oppressed ; 
for  otherwise  God  will  judge  between  you 
and  me  and  these  exiles,  these  orphans, 
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widows,  and  babes  in  their  cradles,  and  all 
these  priests  and  laymen.  Be  persuaded 
by  those  who  arc  faithful  to  you  ; resume 
your  strength,  gird  on  the  sword  of  the  i 
W'ord  of  God  most  powerful ; draw  the  [ 
sword  of  blessed  Peter ; vindicate  the  in- 
juries of  Christ.  Do  judgment  and  justice  ! 
without  delay  to  every  one  who  suffers  in- 
jury. This  is  the  royal  way.  The  way  I 
which  leads  to  life.  Walk  in  it ; and  fol-  ; 
low  the  footsteps  of  Christ  and  his  Apos-  I 
ties,  whose  vicars  you  are.  Not  by  simu- 
lation, not  by  ingenuity,  is  the  Church  to  | 
be  governed,  but  by  justice  and  truth, 
which  will  free  you  from  all  peril ; Non 
simulationc,  non  ingenio  regenda  est  ec- 
clesia ; sed  justitia  ct  veritate.  Do  this 
and  you  will  have  God  for  your  defender, 
and  you  need  not  fear  then  what  man  can 
do  unto  you.”*  In  a letter  to  Cardinal  I 
Albert,  he  says : “ Our  miserable  fellow-  | 
exiles  seem  out  of  favour  with  you,  because  ; 
they  are  weak  and  unwilling  to  depart  , 
from  the  justice  of  God  ; while  men  stained  i 
with  sacrilege  and  homicide,  and  impeni- 
tent plunderers,  who  could  not  be  loosed 
even  by  Peter  himself,  are  absolved. "t 
These  seem  to  be  painful  testimonies, 
on  first  hearing  them,  and  we  may  close 
them  by  the  letter  of  St.  Thomas  to  the 
pope,  in  1 170,  which  begins  thus:  “God  ’ 
has  looked  upon  his  Church  with  an  eye  \ 
of  pity,  and  at  length  has  changed  its  sad- 
ness into  joy.  Nor  can  there  be  a doubt, 
father,  but  that,  if  you  had  believed  us 
from  tbe  first,  speaking  the  truth  to  you, 
the  horns  with  which  these  men  have 
wounded  the  Church,  would  have  been 
bent  backwards.  From  the  moment  that 
the  king  discovered  that  you  were  deter- 
mined not  to  spare  him  any  more  than 
Frederic,  he  made  peace  with  us  to  the 
honour  of  God,  and,  as  we  hope,  to  the 
great  utility  of  the  Church.”;  Y'et  so  far 
removed  wa.s  the  archbishoj)  from  any  de- 
sire of  appearing  to  eqjoy  a personal  tri- 
umph, that  he  writes  again  to  implore  the 
pope,  in  the  interests  of  the  newly  cemented 
peace,  to  permit  him  to  have  mercy  on  the 
bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  though 
he  admits  that  the  former  was  the  stan- 
dard-bearer of  the  whole  sedition,  not  to 
call  it  8chism.§  Throughout  this  distres- 
sing crisis  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  ap- 
pears that  Pope  Alexander  felt  conscious 
that  he  might  have  erred  on  the  side  of  too 
much  patience.  Thus,  writing  to  King 
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Henry,  he  says:  “We  believe  it  has  not 
escaped  the  memory  of  your  royal  sub- 
limity. how  much  we  have  derogated, 
utiuam  non  contra  justitiam,  from  our 
venerable  brother,  Thomas,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  condescension  to  you."* 
Again,  in  another  letter  to  the  king,  he 
says ; “ Since,  hitherto,  we  know  not  by 
what  judgment  of  Ood  we  have  made  no 
proficiency  in  these  affairs,  we  are  filled 
with  affliction  for  you  and  for  the  holy 
Church,  which  is  daily  more  and  more 
scandalised,  so  that  by  great  princes,  and 
nearly  by  the  whole  Church,  we  are  blamed 
for  our  tepidity  and  neglect  of  the  duty  of 
our  office,  insomuch  that  we  have  con- 
tracted no  slight  disgrace  in  the  estimation 
of  many  who  insult  over  us,  as  having 
abused  patience."!  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear, 
that  the  greatest  prudence  and  moderation 
were  required  in  the  alarming  state  of  the 
world,  when  this  collision  first  took  place  ; 
for  schism  was  then  seated  on  the  patri- 
archal throne  of  Constantinople:  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  east  were  demanding  new 
crusades  in  their  defence ; an  anti-pope 
possessed  Rome,  being  confirmed  by  Frede- 
ric I.,  who  raged  like  Alaric  or  Attila, 
having  on  his  side  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary  : such  were  the 
difficulties  in  which  Pope  Alexander  was 
engaged  ; and,  indeed,  the  injustice  of  the 
accusations  against  him  seems  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  affecting  letter,  in  which  he 
explains  to  St.  Thomas  the  reasons  and 
motives  which  have  actuated  him  through- 
out the  contest. 

“Among  the  multiplied  cares,  which, 
from  the  malice  of  the  times,  disturb  our 
mind,"  it  is  thus  the  pontiff  addresses  him, 

" your  fatigues,  encountered  for  defending 
the  ecclesiastical  liberty,  have  not  a little 
caused  our  perturbation,  while  we  desired 
to  be  at  your  side,  and  our  wishes  were  re- 
tarded by  various  obstacles ; for  where 
many  formidable  things  press  on,  the  mind 
cannot  easily  determine  to  what  part  it 
ought  rather  to  incline,  especially  if  it  be 
not  given  to  it  to  understand  when  it  will 
gain  more  advantage,  and  where  escape  a 
greater  danger.  For  if  sailors  are  often  so 
much  in  doubt  in  the  diversity  of  winds, 
that  they  cannot  agree  amongst  themselves 
whether  they  ought  to  proceed  to  the  pro- 
posed point  or  return  to  the  port  which 
they  have  left,  it  ought  not  to  seem  worthy 
of  surprise  or  censure,  if  in  this  great  and  i 
wide  sea,  where  monstrous  reptiles  without  i 
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number  impede  our  course,  and  where  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  arc  not  so  much  of 
bodies  and  of  material  merchandize,  as  of 
souls  and  of  spiritual  virtues,  he  who  rules 
the  ship  of  the  Church  cannot  easily  dis- 
cover to  what  part  he  should  direct  bis  as- 
sent, when  different  councils  arise  from 
the  diversity  of  wills.  While  a matter  ap- 
pears in  one  light  to  him  who  promotes  a | 
single  cause,  it  appears  in  another  to  him  ; 
who  ought  to  provide  and  to  consult 
for  the  whole  in  common.  Therefore, 
dearest  brother,  if  we  seem  to  have  acted  1 
more  remissly  in  your  cause,  and  in  that 
of  the  English  Church,  and  not  to  have 
answered  your  petitions  according  to  your 
will,  that  did  not  proceed  from  our  not  be- 
lieving your  cause  and  that  of  the  English  ; 
Church  to  be  common  with  our  own,  or 
that  we  wished  in  any  respect  to  be  want- 
ing to  you,  but  from  our  believing  that  we  i 
ought  to  use  patience,  in  order  that  we 
might  be  able  to  overcome  evil  by  good. 
For  we  feared,  if  there  had  been  a greater  1 
division  in  the  Church,  that  it  would  have  : 
been  imputed  to  our  severity ; but  now  that  i 
we  have  lost  all  hope  of  bringing  to  com- 
punction the  oppressors  of  the  Church,  i 
who  are  only  dragging  after  them  their  , 
sins  like  a long  chain,  we  proceed  to  pass  | 
the  canonical  sentence  against  tlie  bishops,  ; 
incentors  of  this  malice,  who  have  sworn  ; 
to  preserve  the  iniquitous  customs,  and  I 
whom  we,  therefore,  suspend  from  the 
episcopal  dignity.”* 

This  pacific  exercise  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority is  so  sublime  a characteristic  of  the 
Holy  See,  that  I cannot  pass  on  without 
referring  to  other  instances  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  ages  of  faith,  to  show  how  faith- 
fully the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  divine  vicariat,  adhered  ] 
to  the  example  of  the  Lamb  of  God. 

Much  is  often  said  respecting  the  policy  < 
of  the  Holy  See ; but  it  would  be  well  if  all  ! 
who  seek  to  learn  in  what  it  consisted,  ] 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  its  aim  was  ever  I 
in  accordance  with  that  desire  which  the  I 
Church  expresses  in  her  collect  on  Holy 
Saturday,  when  she  prays  that  God,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  wonderful  sacrament  of 
His  whole  Church,  may  accomplish  the 
work  of  human  salvation  in  a more  tran- 
quil manner,  by  the  effect  of  His  perpe- 
tual Providence. 

For  the  guidance,  indeed,  of  all  eccle- 
siastical authority,  the  rule  in  this  respect 
was  the  same.  “ Sanctorum  elamat  autho- 
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I ritas,"  Bajs  Peter  of  BIoiB,  “ securiue  nobis 
esse  si  propter  misericordis  hamanitatem, 
quam  si  propter  districtiorem  justitiam 
judioemur.”*  " In  judgments,"  he  says  to 
a bishop,  “ never  be  moved  by  rumours  or 
suspicions.  Our  Lord  did  not  condemn 
Judas,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a traitor,  be- 
cause he  had  not  been  convicted.  He  did 
not  destroy  Sodom  until  He  descended  and 
saw  whether  they  were  guilty.  From  an 
obligation  annexed  to  your  office,  you  must 
I be  more  patient,  more  moderate,  more  fer- 
j vent  than  others.”!  St  Bonaventura  finds 
I an  occasion  to  instil  this  duty  while  treat- 
ing on  die  six  wings  of  the  seraph ; for 
I after  showing  that  the  first  wing  of  the  ec- 
I clesiastical  seraph  is  the  zeal  of  justice,  and 
! the  second  piety  or  fraternal  compassion  ; 
he  shows  that  the  third  wing  is  patience 
and  constant  longaminity ; “ Patience  is 
necessary  to  superiors,  first,  because  they 
are  unavoidably  drawn  into  various  affairs 
' and  solicitudes ; secondly,  on  account  of 
the  slow  progress  of  those  for  whom  they 
labour ; for  they  sow  much,  and  see  but 
little  fruit;  what  they  personally  com- 
mand and  ordain  is  negligently  fulfilled, 
and  they  often  see  latent  evil  creep  in  un- 
der semblance  of  good,  when  they  dare  not 
reprove  the  evil  because  of  the  superficial 
go^,  though  eventually  the  real  good  is 
diminished,  and  the  manifest  evil  in- 
creased ; but  as  the  rude  in  religion,  who 
I discern  not  internal  things,  defend  what 
passes  with  great  zeal,  the  spiritual  prelate 
sees,  without  being  able  to  resist  the  dan- 
ger, and  so  wonderfully  exercises  himself 
in  patience.  Thirdly,  patience  is  neces- 
sary, because  of  the  ingratitude  of  those 
for  whom  he  labours,  whom  he  can  never 
satisfy ; for  they  will  misinterpret  all  he 
does,  and  think  that  he  might  do  better ; 
and  they  will  oppose  him  to  his  face,  and 
write  letters,  and  excite  others.  Therefore, 
he  needs  a triple  shield  of  patience.  First, 
a modest  and  benign  manner  in  answering 
them,  unlike  him  of  whom  we  read.  Ipse 
est  filius  Belial,  ita  ut  nemo  possit  ei  loqui.j 
Secondly,  a pacific  and  loving  state  of 
mind,  which  prevents  him  from  wishing  to 
remove  them  from  him,  for  he  should  be 
the  more  inclined  to  retain  them  in  order 
to  exercise  himself  in  patience,  that  he  may 
be  a son  of  the  Most  High ; for,  as  it  is 
his  office  to  teach  virtue,  if  he  remove  the 
vicious  whom  will  he  teach  ? If  a physician 
avoid  the  sick,  whom  will  he  cure  ? Thirdly, 
a firm  resolution  not  to  relax  in  his  labours, 
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[ on  account  of  such  obstacles,  but  to  proceed 
with  perseverance,  looking  only  to  the 
future  recompense.”* 

Innumerable  examples  might  be  adduced 
to  illustrate  tlie  operation  of  these  princi- 
ples. Let  us  observe  a few  as  tliey  may 
occur. 

“ We  do  not  wish,"  say  the  capitularies 
of  Rodulph.  “ to  bind  by  oath  those  who 
arc  to  be  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
pay  tithes,  lest  there  should  be  danger  of 
tlieir  committing  peijury."+ 

Wozo,  a holy  bishop  of  Liege,  whose  life 
was  often  in  danger  from  the  violence  of 
the  unjust  men  whom  ho  resisted,!  replied 
as  follows  to  the  bishop  of  Chalons,  who 
inquired  from  him  how  he  ought  to  act 
towards  certain  Manichican  heretics  in  his 
diocese.  “ Imitating  the  Saviour,  who  was 
meek  and  humble  of  heart,  we  must  tole- 
rate such  men;  for,  as  blessed  Gregoty 
says,  in  vain  would  Abel  have  obtained  in- 
nocence, if  Cain  had  not  shown  malice ; 
and  the  grapes,  unless  bruised,  yield  no 
wine.  That  we  may  have  a prompt  solu- 
tion of  this  case,  let  us  only  hear  the  para- 
ble of  the  sower  in  the  Gospel ; for  the 
servants  who  sought  to  root  up  the  weeds, 
are  the  preachers,  who,  while  they  desire 
the  good  to  be  separated  from  the  evil  in 
the  Church,  seek  to  root  up  weeds  with  the 
wheat;  but  our  Lord's  answer  shows  what 
patience  must  belong  to  preachers  ; espe- 
cially as  what  is  weed  to-day  may  be  wheat 
to-morrow.  Your  ardent  zeal  for  souls  de- 
ceived by  diabolic  fraud,  would  purge  the 
ground  before  the  time ; but  we  rather 
must  obey  the  divine  sentence,  lest  while 
we  think  we  execute  justice,  we  may  be  im- 
pious ofTenders  against  Him  who  desires 
not  the  death  of  a sinner,  but  who  knows 
how,  by  patience  and  longanimity,  to  lead 
sinners  to  repentance.  Cesset  ergo  judi- 
cium pulveris,  audita  sententia  condemna- 
toris ; nor  let  us  seek  by  the  sword  of 
temporal  power  to  take  from  life  those 
whom  God,  our  common  Creator  and  Be- 
doemer,  knows  how  to  spare.  'We  must 
so  act  the  part  of  sowers,  as  to  tremble  for 
ourselves,  and  hope  for  all  others ; for 
those  who  now  oppose  us  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord  may  become  superior  to  ourselves  in 
the  celestial  country,  as  Saul,  from  being 
a persecutor,  was  made  an  apostle.  We 
that  are  bishops  receive  in  ordination  an 
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I unction,  not  a sword  ; therefore,  we  are 
I not  to  kill  but  to  make  alive,  and  in  this 
; particular  case,  all  that  wo  have  to  do  is  to 
command  the  faithful  to  refrain  from  as- 
I sociating  with  the  infected."* 

I The  Inquisition  itself,  though  in  Spain, 
strictly  a royal  tribunal,  was  directed  by 
the  same  rule  in  the  exerci.se  of  its  power ; 
for  the  priesthood  refused  to  take  part  in 
1 its  judgments,  until  the  crown  granted  to 
j it  the  grand  prerogative  of  mercy ; so  that 
j it  bore  on  its  banners  a motto  necessarily 
unknown  to  all  the  tribunals  of  the  world  : 
“Misericordia  et  justitia.’f 

W'e  should  observe,  too,  how  well  the 
guides  of  the  middle  ages  could  distinguish 
the  guilt  of  certain  sophisms,  in  regard 
to  a co-operation  between  the  clergy  and 
\ the  state  in  the  infliction  of  punishment, 

! which  are  often  adduced  against  them. 

with  a view  to  intimate  tliat  the  patience  of 
! the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  not  sincere. 
That  these  sophisms  were  not  allowed  to 
pass  current  however,  appears  from  the 
words  of  Peter  of  Hlois,  who  says,  “ It 
excites  the  anger  of  heaven,  and  is  a crime 
worthy  of  eternal  damnation,  when  priests, 

I although  they  do  not  pronounce  judgment 
of  blood,  yet  treat  on  it,  disputing  for 
and  against  it,  and  think  that  they  are 
blameless,  because  though  tliey  decree 
death  or  mutilation,  they  absent  themselves 
from  the  pronunciation  and  execution  of 
the  sentence.  But  what  is  more  pernicious 
than  such  dissimulation  ? Is  it  lawful  to 
discuss  and  detennine  what  cannot  lawfully 
be  pronounced.  Saul  thus  palliated  his 
malice  against  David  by  saying.  Non  sit 
manus  mea  in  eum,  s^  sit  super  eum 
manus  Philistinorum.  This  dissimulation 
only  rendered  him  more  damnable  before 
God.  There  is  an  express  example  of  the 
same  in  that  consistory  in  which  Christ  was 
condemned  to  die,  when  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes  said.  Nobis  non  licet  interficere 
quemquam ; though,  by  their  cries,  they 
had  dictated  sentence  of  crucifixion.  You 
are  a prelate  of  souls  not  of  bodies.  Unless 
you  are  associated  with  Pilate,  you  will  not 
have  to  a-nder  an  account  to  Ciesar,  but  to 
Christ." 

But  it  was,  alwve  all,  in  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  that  the  rule  was 
most  strictly  laid  down  and  observed,  as 
innumerable  monuments  can  bear  witness. 
St.  Leo  supposes  “ that  the  prince  of  the 
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Apostles  was  permitted  to  fall,  expressly  in  | 
order  that  he  might  be  the  more  indulgent 
to  others  who  are  fallen."  Even  when  the 
strongest  censures  were  required,  the  Holy  | 
See  always  expressed  itself  in  a pacific,  | 
gentle  tone,  repeating  these  formulas,  “ we  I 
ought  to  be  more  ready  to  pronounce  bene- 
diction than  commination ; we  ask  and 
conjure  you  to  do  this  mercifully  and 
benignly.”  What  sweetness  of  divine  love  [ 
breathes  in  the  epistles  of  the  Uoman  | 
pontiffs  to  the  Greek  emperor,  expressing 
tlieir  desire  of  peace  and  union  between  the  ; 
Latina  and  the  Greeks.*  What  disinter-  j 
ested  solicitude  did  not  the  Holy  See  evince  | 
in  bearing  with  the  tyranny  of  persecutors ; j 
as  whenAlexanderlll.  writesin  these  terms  | 
to  Louis,  king  of  Franco,  explaining  the 
cause  of  his  delay  in  the  affairs  of  SL  | 
Thomas : " If,”  he  says,  “ we  have  seemed  j 
to  favour  the  will  of  the  English  king,  we  | 
have  only  acted  as  skilful  physicians,  who 
grant  every  thing  to  a patient,  of  whose  | 
recovery  they  dispair,  making  experiments  i 
to  see  if  any  thing  can  produce  a change  ■, 
whereas,  to  one  whom  they  think  they  can 
cure,  they  flatly  refuse  every  thing  hurtful 
from  the  first  Therefore,  since  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  Roman  Church  rather  to  | 
incur  much  loss  and  damage  by  delay  and 
waiting,  than  by  precipitation  to  give 
olfenoe,  your  serenity  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised if  we  have  borne  with  that  king  so  il 
long,  hoping,  by  the  sweetness  of  benignity  '{ 
and  gentleness,  to  recal  him  from  his  li 
projects,  and  to  mollify  his  hardness."!  I 

The  popes,  too,  invariably  prescribe  to  || 
the  episcopacy  the  observance  of  their  own 
rule;  for  such  were  the  counsels  always 
given  to  it  by  those  who,  as  St.  Thomas 
says,  “have  received  from  God  authority  | 
to  dispense  justice  and  the  will  of  showing  i 
mercy.";  Thus,  to  Henry,  archbishop  of  ;l 
Rheims,  Alexander  III.  replied  in  these  " 
terms  respecting  certain  heretics  : “ The 
prudence  of  your  discretion  ought  to  know 
that  it  is  a less  evil  to  absolve  the  guilty, 
who  ought  to  be  condemned,  than  to 
condemn  the  innocent  by  ecclesiastical  |i 
severity  ; that  it  is  bettor  tliat  ecclesiastical 
men  should  be  more  indulgent  than  is  | 
proper,  than  that  they  should  exceed  j 
moderation  in  correcting  vices,  and  appear  ji 
to  be  severe;  the  Scripture  saying.  Noli  'i 
nimium  esse  justus  ; and  elsewhere,  qui  r 
multum  emungit,  elicit  sanguinem."§  !' 
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The  same  archbishop  having  unjustly 
deprived  Uuldevin,  one  of  the  clergy  of 
Rheims,  of  a certain  benefice,  the  letter  ad- 
dressed 10  him  by  Pope  Alexander  furnishes 
an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy 
See  always  wishes  to  accomplish  its  object 
by  the  way  of  persuasion,  rather  than  by 
that  of  authority ; for  thus  he  writes  to  him  : 
“ We  nsk  your  fraternity,  by  apostolic  letters, 
we  advise  and  exhort  you,  as  what  becomes 
you  more  than  following  the  suggestions  of 
others,  or  the  impulse  of  your  own  mind,  to 
restore  the  said  benefice  without  difficulty 
and  in  peace,  laying  aside  all  rancour,  and, 
for  the  reverence  of  blessed  Peter  and  of  us, 

I and  in  consideration  of  the  devotion  which 
I Huldevin  has  shown  towards  you ; so  that 
I he  may  rejoice  to  have  obtained  this  rather 
by  our  prayers  than  by  our  mandate.”* 

I The  same  delicate  solicitude  appears  in 
I another  of  bis  letters  to  the  same  prelate,  in 
\ which,  after  desiring  him  to  reverse  what  he 
> had  ordained  res|>ecling  the  place  of  a 
: chanter  of  Douay  in  the  choir  of  the  church 
of  Arras,  he  concludes,  " We  would  rather 
that  this  should  be  done  by  your  fraternity ; 
so  that  what  was  formerly  done  by  you, 
should  now,  by  your  authority,  be  restored 
to  its  pristine  state,  than  that  we  should  nse 
our  authority,  as  we  may  by  rights,  in  this 
affair,  "-f- 

Even  the  ill-timed  remonstrances  of  this 
prelate  are  remarkable  fur  the  beautiful 
expressions  used  to  signify  the  custom  of  the 
Holy  See;  for,  in  his  letter  to  the  cardinals, 
asking  permission  for  Drogo  to  leave  his 
cloister  and  accept  a secular  office,  be  says. 
If  the  divine  mercy  hath  placed  you  in  the 
highest  authority.  He  sought  that  you  should 
be  like  himself,  who  declares  his  love  for 
men,  and  received  this  testimony  from  his 
servant : T u autem,  Domine  Sabahot,  omnia 
cum  tranquillitate  Judicas,  et  cum  magna 
reverentia  disponis  nos.  If  the  divine  dig- 
nity condescended  to  your  abjection,  if  the 
eternal  majesty  bath  exhibited  the  gift 
of  love,  and  tranquillity,  and  reverence  to 
the  servile  race  of  men,  what  ought  man  to 
I give  to  man  his  fellow-servant,  under  the 
empire  of  his  Creator.”J 

Even  in  the  choice  of  instruments,  to 
further  the  pacihc  conciliatory  views  of  the 
Holy  See,  one  can  trace  the  spirit  which 
ever  seeks  to  avoid  scandal  and  the  publicity 
of  faults.  How  beautiful  is  the  illustration 
of  this  fact  furnished  by  the  few  simple  words 
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which  conclude  the  report  made  to  Pope  \ 
Alexander  III.  by  Simon  and  Engelbert,  1 
relative  to  the  monks  who  had  been  com-  ! 
missioned  by  him  to  present  his  letter  to 
king  Henry,  enjoining  on  him  to  make  peace 
with  St.  Thomas,  for  it  ends  thus : “ And 
because  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  brethren 
of  Grandmont  to  write  to  any  one,  we  have 
written  this  to  you  to  express  the  conscience 
and  desire  of  brother  Bernard,  who  was 
employed  in  this  cominis.sion.”«  Thus  the 
agents  of  the  Holy  See  were  not  men  to 
mar  the  projects  of  pontifical  solicitude,  by 
recklessly  or  maliciously  divulging  circum- 
stances which  could  widen  breaches,  or  cut 
off  an  honourable  retreat  to  a defeated 
adversary.  The  popes  seemed  always  intent 
on  securing  a golden  bridge  for  all  whom 
they  could  induce  to  retrace  their  steps  and 
abandon  measures  of  error  or  persecution  ; 
it  was  not  only  commands,  admonitions,  and 
counsels  that  they  gave  ; they  offered  their 
treasures ; they  gave  their  tears ; they 
would,  if  occasion  required  it,  have  given 
their  blood.  But  it  is  to  these  letters  we 
should  refer  for  proof  of  their  unwillingness 
to  use  authority  when  they  could  prevail  by 
love.  One  may  repair  to  the  papal  archives, 
which  contain  Uiem,  as  to  a sanctuary,  which 
cannot  be  violated  by  human  passions,  or  as 
to  a hermit  in  the  wilderness,  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  poet,  when  he  says ; — 

" I’ll  find  out  a hermit 

That  dwells  within  the  earth,  or  hollow  tree, 

A great  way  hence  j there  I shall  be  secure 

And  learn  to  pray,  for  1 want  charity,”  I 

He  might  have  learned  to  pray  from  a 
bare  perusal  of  the  apostolic  letters ; he 
might  have  learned  from  them  without  flying 
to  the  woods,  that  security  of  a firm  con- 
science, against  which  nothing  can  ever 
prevail ; be  might  have  learned  patience, 
long-suffering,  and  to  taste  what  they  pro- 
claim with  such  a deep  conviction  of  its 
power,  the  sweetness  of  an  ineffable  love. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  letter  of  Pope 
Adrian  to  Erasmus,  in  which,  after  calling 
on  him  to  write  in  defence  of  truth,  be 
proceeds  thus : " I cannot  express  to  you 
with  what  a flood  of  joy  my  heart  would  be 
inundated,  if,  owing  to  your  assistance, 
those  who  have  been  corrupted  by  the  poison 
of  heresy  were  to  return  to  the  way  of  truth, 
without  waiting  till  the  rod  of  the  canons  and 
of  the  imperial  decrees  should  strike  them. 
You  can  say  whether  rigoi-mis  measures  are 
accordant  with  my  dis))ositiun  ; you,  with 
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whom  I have  been  associated  amidst  such 
pleasures  in  our  sweet  solitude  of  Louvain.”* 
Po[>e  Silvester,  writing  to  the  empress 
Adelaide,  after  remarliing  the  decree  of  the 
Nicene  synod,  forbidding  any  one  to  be 
received  who  incurred  excommunication, 
I observes,  " That  great  moderation  must  be 
I used  with  regard  to  the  Ireatinent  of  souls, 
and  that  no  one  is  to  he  too  hastily  removed 
from  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Son  of  God, 
hy  which  mystery  he  lives  with  true  life,  and 
being  justly  deprived  of  which  he  living  dies. 
Therefote,"  ho  adds,  “ we  deem  it  right  that 
this  military  man  should  be  &rst  admonished, 
in  order  that  he  may  perhaps  return  to 
himself  and  satisfy  your  reverence."-)- 

Rut  let  us  refer  again  to  the  history  of 
St.  Thomas,  for  instances  of  the  pacific  gen- 
tleness of  Rome.  To  the  archbishop.  Pope 
’ Alexander  writes  in  these  terms.  “ We 
! hope  to  mitigate  the  mind  of  our  dear  son, 

I the  illustrious  king,  and  induce  him  to  be 
I reconciled  to  you.  Therefore  we  entreat 
I and  advise  your  prudence  to  bear  with  biro 
patiently,  until  we  can  see  the  end  of  this 
affair,  and  not  to  take  any  step  which  may 
I cause  him  displeasure ; but  if  he  will  not 
acquiesce  after  the  intervention  of  our  nun- 
cios, and  if  he  cannot  be  otherwise  recalled, 
you  shall  have  full  authority  to  exercise 
your  oSice."J 

Then,  in  another  letter  to  the  king,  he 
says,  " Although  filial  devotion  towards  us, 
and  your  mother  the  Holy  Church,  seems 
to  have  cooled  in  you,  yet  we  have  not 
I ceased  to  regard  you,  and  the  kingdom 
I committed  to  you,  with  paternal  affection. 

I Your  serenity,  therefore,  considering  that 
I the  blows  of  a friend  are  better  than  the 
kisses  of  an  enemy,  should  carefully  observe 
that  the  customs  of  which  you  require  the 
observance  are  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
the  Church,  and  that  if  you  pervert  them, 
and  usurp  the  things  which  are  Christ's,  you 
will  doubtless  in  the  last  judgment  be  called 
to  an  account ; but  that  our  admonitions 
may  not  be  tedious,  remember  that  a father 
corrects  the  son  whom  ho  loves,  and  that  it 
is  in  consequence  of  our  ardent  love  for  your 
person,  and  of  our  gratitude  for  your  past 
acts  of  sincere  devotion,  that  we  intimate 
this  to  your  excellence.” § In  his  letter  to 
the  prior  Simon,  and  to  Bernard  de  Corilo, 
whom  be  charges  with  the  delivery  of  his 
letter  of  admonition  to  the  king,  he  says, 
“That  they  shuuld  add  their  own  remon- 
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strances  in  a spirit  of  fortitude  and  lenity;"*  I 
and  he  expressly  makes  choice  of  them,  as 
being  men  for  whom  the  king  entertains  a 
peculiar  respect.  Writing  to  Roger,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  he  says,  " We  have  borne 
long  with  the  king,  as  you  have  known,  in 
patience,  as  it  became  us,  and  desiring  to 
conquer  him  by  humility ; hoping,  in  the 
mercy  of  Christ,  that  He  in  whose  hand  are 
the  hearts  of  kings,  would  mitigate  his  mind, 
and  incline  his  will  to  do  what  is  pleasing  in 
bis  sight.”-)-  In  fine,  to  the  archbi.sbop  of 
Rouen  he  expresses  his  constant  desire  to 
concede  every  thing  that  he  can  to  the  king 
of  England  with  a placid  countenance,  as 
far  as  will  be  consistent  with  justice,  and  his 
duty  to  God. "I 

Assuredly,  the  observers  of  that  time 
might  well  be  astonished  at  such  invincible 
patience,  and  might  even  bo  pardoned  for 
recalling  with  the  archbishop  the  zeal  of  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  of  the  apostles  and 
apostolic  men,  opposing  themselves  as  a wall 
for  the  house  of  the  Lord.  “ You  have 
wished,  as  was  indeed  right,”  says  St. 
Thomas,  “ to  admonish  the  king  repeatedly. 
He  has  been  admonished  by  letters,  by  , 
foreign  nuncios,  by  subdeacons,  by  your  j 
cardinals,  by  bishops,  by  abbots,  and  now,  j 
after  five  years,  by  my  Lord  Gratian  and  | 
Master  Vivian ; and  still  always  his  last  are  ; 
worse  than  his  former  acts.”§  I 

But  if  the  patience  and  humility  of  the  1 
Holy  See  were  thus  exercised  to  the  farthest 
limits  possible,  we  must  not  suppose  that  its 
conduct  was  ever  wanting  in  dignity  or  i 
courage. 

St.  Gregory  VII.  saw,  from  the  very  com-  : 
mencement  of  his  pontificate,  the  difficulties  j 
and  dangers  which  awaited  him.  He  knew 
that  to  purify  and  restore  the  Church,  be  . 
had  to  commence  a contest  of  life  and  death  ' 
with  the  complicated  interests  of  worldly  ' 
power  and  of  a degenerate  clergy,  a contest 
of  which  he  could  not  hope  to  see  the  end, 
and  in  which  all  human  means  of  victory 
would  be  arrayed  against  him.  Writing  to  . 
Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  im-  i 
ploriiig  his  prayers,  he  said,  “ to  avert  the 
jiidgmeuts  of  God  from  myself,  I must  en-  > 
counter  kings  and  princes,  bishops  and  I 
priests.”  He  wrote  that  letter  from  a sick  | 
bed  on  which  these  anticipations  threw  him; 
but  how  gloriously  did  he  redeem  his  pledge 
to  draw  the  Church  at  any  price,  from  in  i 
stale  of  slavery  and  corruption  ! " Contrary,  | 
perhaps,  to  the  rules  of  ordinary  prudence,”  | 
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say!)  Dullinger,  “ ho  begsu  by  attacking  the 
most  dangerous  of  his  enemies,  the  corrupt 
piiests  and  powerful  nobles ; so  that  when 
kings  were  added,  he  brought  into  array 
against  himself  the  whole  power  of  Europe, 
whilst  even  in  Rome  the  ground  trembled 
beneath  him,  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  to 
restore  purity.  But  peuetnted  with  the 
sense  of  his  station,  and  of  the  duties  which 
it  impnsed  upon  him,  and  filled  with  horror 
at  the  corruptions  of  his  age,  he  stood  firm 
as  a ruck  in  his  unconquerable  conviction  of 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  bis  under- 
taking, and  heedless  of  the  persecution 
which  he  might  bring  npon  himself."* 

Still,  however,  the  highest  grandeur  of 
the  Holy  See  was  often  witnessed  in  the 
divine  forbearance,  to  which  it  could  appeal 
on  other  occasions  with  an  advantage  that 
it  was  not  slow  to  learn.  In  fact,  this  alone 
was  often  sufficient  to  refute  the  arguments 
of  its  enemies,  when  they  advanced  against 
it  with  deceit  upon  their  lips;  as  when 
Boniface  VIII.  replied  to  the  sacrilegious 
Philippe-Ie-Bel  on  his  proposing  to  confis- 
cate the  Church  property  iu  1296.  “When 
have  you  or  your  ancestors  had  recourse  to 
this  See,  without  having  your  petitions 
granted  ? And  if  a grave  necessity  were 
again  to  menace  your  kingdom,  not  only 
would  the  Holy  See  grant  you  the  contri- 
butions of  the  prelates  and  other  ecclesias- 
tics ; but,  if  the  case  required,  it  would  lay 
its  hands  on  the  very  chalices,  crosses,  and 
sacred  vessels,  rather  than  not  defend  a 
kingdom  so  dear  to  the  Holy  See  1"  Indeed, 
a noble  disregard  for  all  temporal  interests, 
when  their  sacrifice  could  in  the  least  pro- 
mote a spiritiwl  end,  was  always  evinced  by 
the  Roman  Pontiffs.  If  Pope  Alexander 
asks  some  pecuniary  assistance  from  the 
count  of  Flanders,  adding,  “ that  he  believes 
no  alms  will  be  more  acceptable  to  God, 
than  those  which  he  may  give  to  him  for 
defending  the  liberty  of  the  Church  at  that 
moment,"^  he  shows  on  many  occasions 
that  he  would  never  suffer  considerations  of 
money  to  interfere  for  an  instant  with  the 
attainment  of  a spnitoal  olqect.  Thus, 
when  preparing  to  stiike  the  king  of  Eng- 
land with  anathema,  and  offering  him  the 
last  terms,  he  takes  care  to  charge  those 
whom  be  entrusts  with  the  commission  of 
the  affair,  to  yield  on  every  point  in  which 
mere  material  interests  are  concerned.  With 
respect  to  the  provisions  promised  for  the 
archbishop's  expenses  on  bis  return  to  Eng- 
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land,  "if  the  king,"  he  says,  “cannot  be 
induced  to  pay  the  thousand  marks,  we  are 
not  willing  that  this  should  be  an  obstacle 
to  peace,  provided  the  king  should  consent 
to  the  other  conditions.”* 

The  same  spirit  breathes  in  his  letter  to 
all  the  brethren  of  the  Cistercian  order. 
“Although  we  are  not  ignorant  of  your  faith 
and  devotion  to  us  and  to  the  Church  of 
God,  we  cannot  on  that  very  account  but 
feel  astonished  that  you  should  have  caused 
our  venerable  brother,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a man  religious  and  honourable, 
and  dear  and  acceptable  in  every  respect  to 
God,  and  to  us,  and  to  the  universal  Church, 
to  remove  from  the  monastery  of  Pontigni, 
instigated  by  threats  and  the  fear  of  losing 
all  your  possessions  in  England.  There- 
fore, since  true  charily  expels  fear,  and  that 
it  is  not  the  part  of  a religious  man  to  pre- 
fer human  to  divine  fear,  we  command  your 
university,  by  apostolic  writings,  never  in 
future  to  act  thus,  lest  you,  who  ought  to 
be  a refuge  of  the  oppressed  exiled  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  should  give  a per- 
nicious example  to  others ; and  we  charge 
you  henceforth  to  receive  the  same  arch- 
bishop into  whichever  of  your  houses  he 
may  choose,  treating  him  with  benignity 
and  honour."f 

From  such  fear,  indeed,  the  Holy  See 
bad  always  been  delivered.  Pope  John, 
tbougb  be  was  come  into  France  to  implore 
the  protection  of  Louis-le-Begue,  refused  to 
crown  bis  second  wife  as  he  desired  him, 
because  his  first,  Ansgarde,  whom  be  bad 
repudiated,  was  still  living.^  But  the  dan- 
gers were  often  immense  ; so  that,  alluding 
to  them  on  one  occasion,  Bernardo  Davan- 
zati,  speaking  of  the  reasons  which  inclined 
Heniy  VIII.  to  believe  that  Pope  Clement 
would  favour  biswish  respecting  the  divorce, 
says,  “ Perhaps  the  pope  would  have  gratified 
the  king,  if  God  had  not  by  the  chair  of 
Peter  given  him  assistance."! 

The  letters  of  Alexander  III.  to  Henry 
II.  are  models  of  firmness  and  mildness. 
“We  who  cannot  fail  in  paternal  affection 
to  your  person,"  it  is  thus  he  writes,  “desire 
to  honour  you  as  a Catholic  prince  and  a 
Christian  king,  and  to  listen  to  you  in  all 
things,  as  far  as  honesty  will  permit,  firmly 
believing  and  hoping  that  you  are  aware 
how  much  more  glorious  it  is  for  you  to 
have  your  will  conquered,  than  for  it  to 
conquer  in  things  which  compromise  the 
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I cause  of  God  and  of  the  Church.”*  Again, 
I in  another  letter  he  reminds  him,  "That  the 
I more  he  has  received  as  a king,  the  more 
; will  be  leqiiired  from  him  ; that  be  is  there- 
fore |>cculiarly  bound  to  seek  tbe  honour  of 
God ; and  that,  through  |>atemal  alTection, 
he  must  consequently  remind  him  of  tbe 
demand  of  the  last  farthing,  and  admonish 
him  so  to  think  of  things  eternal,  that  he 
may  hereafter  reign  in  heaven. ”t 

After  all,  we  must  remember  that  in 
resisting  the  persecutors  of  the  Church,  the 
Holy  See  could  only  command  a power,  for 
the  efficacy  of  which,  the  existence  of 
faith  was  indispensable.  Not  even  in  the 
middle  ages  could  it  in  general  exercise 
any  other.  But  we  may' pause  an  instant, 
to  admire  the  array  of  its  mighty  strength 
thus  limited.  “ What  sublime  eloquence ! 
what  poesy  1"  exclaims  a modem  historian, 
alluding  to  the  bull  that  was  at  last  fulmi- 
nated against  Luther.  "The  exordium," 
he  adds,  "is  itself  a vast  picture  in  the  style 
of  Michael  Angelo.  The  heavens  open,  and 
God  the  Father  rises  in  all  his  majesty ; he 
inclines  his  ear  and  listens  to  the  supplica- 
tions of  his  Church,  which  cries  to  Him  to 
drive  uflf  this  fox  which  infests  the  holy 
vineyard,  this  wild  boar  which  desolates  the 
forest  of  the  Lord.  Then  St.  Peter,  the 
chief  of  the  apostles,  attentive  to  the  prayers 
of  this  Church  of  Rome,  this  mother  of 
churches,  the  mistress  of  the  faith,  whose 
6rst  Slone  he  has  cemented  with  his  blood, 
rises  up  all  armed  against  the  master  of  lies, 
whose  tongue  is  a burning  coal,  whose  lips 
distil  poison  and  death.  St.  Paul  too,  who 
has  heard  the  tears  of  the  faithful,  advances 
to  defend  the  cause  for  which  he  also  has 
shed  his  blood,  against  a new  Porphyry 
whose  teeth  fasten  upon  ponlifis,  who  died 
in  the  faith,  as  did  formerly  those  of  Por- 
phyry on  the  holy  Apostles.  In  fine,  the 
whole  firmament  is  revealed.  One  beholds 
the  Church  universal,  the  celestial  cloud, 
the  angels  and  thrones,  the  cherubims  and 
dominations,  the  prophets  of  the  ancient  law, 
tbe  martyrs,  doctors,  apostles,  and  disciples 
of  Christ;  and  all  this  blessed  host  with 
hands  stretched  out  to  the  throne  of  the 
living  God,  implores  Him  to  put  an  end  to 
the  triumph  of  heresy,  and  to  preserve  the 
holy  Church  of  Christ  in  unity  and  peace."; 

And  now  metbinks  I hear  sung  these 
words  of  the  offertory  of  the  mass  of  certain 
blessed  martyrs : " Dico  autem  vobis  amicis 
meis,  ne  terreamini  ab  his  qui  vos  perse- 

• Ep.  cixii.  t Ep.  exevUi. 
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quuntur."  I said  at  first  that  this  was  an  ^ 
heroic  theme ; nor  will  my  words  prove  false, 
when  we  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  courage 
with  whicli  the  episcopacy,  and  the  clergy  in 
general,  defended  the  sacred  cause  of  tbe 
liberty  of  the  Church.  The  spectacle  will 
still  be  that  of  high  honour,  achieving  tri- 
umphs of  heroism  so  iranscendant  as  to  de- 
mand exclusive  gaze,  though  allied  with 
graces,  at  tbe  bare  remembrance  of  which 
separately  a world  might  adore. 

" Sancti  mei,  qui,  in  came  positi,  ceria- 
men  habuisiis.”  The  responses  of  the 
Church  are  history.  Truly  tbe  saints  bad 
combats ; and  when  the  choir  sings,  “ Isli 
sunt  qui  vivenies  in  came,  planlaveriint 
Ecciesiam  sanguine  suo ; calicem  Domini 
biberunt ; " and  the  response  echoes,  " Et 
amici  Dei  facti  sunt,"  the  anthems  are  his- 
tory, pregnant  with  instruction  for  later  . 
times ; for  it  is  not  said  that  they  were  made  | 
friends  of  the  king,  friends  of  the  ministry,  ^ 
friends  of  this  or  that  political  party ; but 
that  they  drank  the  clialice  of  persecution,  ^ 
and  were  made  friends  of  God.  | 

Tbe  clergy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  tme 
to  their  own  standard,  fulfilled  the  divine 
prophecy  that  there  should  be  in  Sion  men  1 
powerful  in  justice,  who  should  be  plants  of 
the  Lord  to  render  Him  glory.**  They  j 
were  ready  servants  to  execute  the  counsel 
of  the  Highest,  at  the  risk  of  all  things; 
and  the  faith  which  many  bore  to  their  | 
high  charge,  cost  them  tbe  life-blood  that  > 
warmed  their  veins.  From  time  to  time,  a | 
few  hirelings  might  consent  and  prosper,  | 
like  the  canons  of  Cologne,  who  now  side  I 
with  persecutors ; but  the  old  adversary  I 
sought  out  the  brave,  those  on  whose  heads  ; 
the  fiery  tongues  of  celestial  gifts  still  shone;  j 
here  alone  he  struck  his  quarry,  and  else-  I 
where  disdained  to  pounce  upon  tbe  prey.  | 

On  tbe  death  of  Lanfranc,  St.  Anselm, 
who  was  then  abbot  of  Bee,  inscribed  to 
commemorate  him  these  lines,  which  ex- 
pressed the  obligations  of  his  office. 

“ Archiepiscopus  non  divitiis,  nee  honorev, 

Lanfrancua  subtit,  sed  curat  atque  laborcs."! 

Such  was  in  fact  the  prospect  associated  with 
a mitre.  When  the  holy  Wazo  first  took 
possession  of  bis  cathedral  as  bishop  of  Liege,  i 
we  read  that  be  wept,  and  seemed  like  a boy  : 
of  seven  years  of  age  under  the  rod  of  a | 
master. ; j 

• It.  Ixi.  3.  V Nuettria  pia. 
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With  a »iew  lo  the  persecution  of  bishops 
and  other  superiors,  an  ancient  author, 
when  about  to  write  the  life  of  Boeinund, 
archbishop  of  Treves,  begins  with  a general 
reflection,  saying,  “ As  Waller  de  Casiellioue 
remarks,  it  is  strange  that  the  human  race 
originally  created  good,  should  be  so  far 
depraved,  as  to  be  more  ready  to  condemn 
than  to  yield  indulgence.  Hence  detractors, 
a race  hostile  lo  peace,  and  deservedly  styled 
baleful  lo  God,  interpret  in  llie  worst  sense, 
whatever  is  duiibifiil.  As  for  us,  lot  us  be 
always  benign  and  mild  towards  our  prelates, 
supporting  one  another  in  patience,  knowing 
that  “ the  waters  of  Siloe  flow  in  silence 
quietly.”* 

" Assuredly  to  the  rank  which  I possess," 
says  Matthew,  archbishop  of  Treves,  to  Pope 
Alexander  III.,  “there  is  annex^  much 
honour,  but  far  more  of  burden,  so  that  my 
shoulders  must  of  necessity  fail,  unless  the 
Lord  leuds  me  his  hand.  For  if  your 
providence  will  deign  to  turn  your  eyes 
towards  these  parts,  it  will  see  that  there  are 
great  torments  for  many  good  men,  and 
grievous  contests  for  them ; which  evils  I, 
being  unable  to  correct  as  a bishop,  and  not 
daring,  through  (earof  thediviue  judgment,  to 
dissemble  as  far  as  regards  my  office,  whoever 
can  doubt  whether  1 am  placed  in  straits  is 
ignorant  of  my  condition.  But  my  hope  is 
in  God.  and  in  you  to  whom  1 now  appeal 
in  behalf  of  one  of  my  fellow  suflerers  for 
justice,  and  for  the  honour  of  God,  my  moat 
worthy  lord  of  Canterbuiy,  who  is  now  a 
proscribed  exile  with  us  here."-t-  Thus  were 
bishops  well  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
obligations  in  regard  lo  the  cares  and  labours 
which  they  had  lo  endure : “ They  knew,” 
as  St.  Thomas  says,  “ that  if  pastors  either 
through  love  or  hatred,  cupidity  or  negli- 
gence, or  through  hope  or  fear  of  temporal 
things  should  desert  their  post,  or  yield  to 
vices,  their  candlestick  would  be  removed, 
and  the  people  would  perisb.t  that  shame 
and  ruin  would  then  be  their  portion ; for  salt 
that  has  lost  its  flavour  is  go^  for  nothing ; 
it  is  so  worthless,  they  observed,  that  it  can- 
not even  be  compared  to  the  dong  which 
serves  for  manuring  the  land.  They  knew 
that,  as  the  martyr  Cyprian  says,  Episcopus, 
si  timidiis  est,  actum  est  de  eo,  that  it  is  all 
over  with  him,"  as  St.  Thomas  adds,  " be- 
cause he  is  thenceforth  absolutely  useless : 
but  that  charity  expels  this  fear,  and  makes 
men  fit  to  lead  the  people."§ 


They  were  aware  also  of  the  full  extent 
of  the  personal  danger  attached  to  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  " You  have  to  deal 
with  one,"  says  Arnulf,  bishop  of  Lisieux, 
to  St.  Thomas,  “ whose  cunning  is  dreaded 
by  those  who  are  far  distant,  whose  power 
his  neighbours,  whose  seveiity  his  subjects 
fear ; whom  repeated  successes  and  the 
smiles  of  fortune  have  made  delicate,  so  that 
he  deems  an  injury  whatever  is  not  obse- 
quious ; who  the  quicker  he  is  excited,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  appease  him ; with 
whom  impunity  not  merely  nourishes  teme- 
rity, but  leads  to  crimes  which  call  fur 
unmeasured  vengeance.  Whatever  he  does, 
must  keem  to  come  from  his  will,  nut  from 
impotence ; for  he  seeks  glory  more  than 
success,  which  would  be  commendable  in  a 
prince,  if  virtue  and  truth,  not  vanity  and  a 
meretricious  adulation,  were  the  matter  of 
glory.  He  is  great,  and  the  greatest  of 
many  ; for  he  has  no  superior  who  might 
intimidate,  nor  subject  who  can  resist  him  ; 
nor  is  be  exposed  to  any  external  enemies, 
by  whose  injuries  he  might  be  tamed  in 
regard  to  his  innate  duposition  of  domestic 
ferocity ; but  all  who  have  any  cause  of 
contention  with  him  would  rather  agree  to 
the  delusive  bunds  of  a vain  peace,  than 
come  10  trial  of  strength,  since  he  exceeds  in 
the  abundance  of  riches,  in  the  multitude  of 
his  adherents,  and  in  the  amplitude  of  his  { 
power.”* 

" Dangers  surround  me  on  all  sides,” 
writes  St.  Thomas  to  this  formidable  king. 

" I am  placed  between  two  great  and  fearf^ 
perils.  If  I am  silent,  I shall  not  escape 
the  hand  of  the  Lord ; if  I speak,  I sh^l 
incur,  1 fear,  your  indignation.  What  shall 
I do  then?  Shall  I speak,  or  shall  I be 
silent?  Both  are  perilous.  Nevertheless, 
since  it  is  safer  to  incur  the  wrath  ol  man, 
than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God ; 
trusting  in  the  mercy  of  the  Most  High,  in 
whose  bands  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  which 
He  can  turn  as  it  pleaseth  Him,  I will  speak 
to  my  lord,  since  I have  once  begun  consult- 
ing your  utility  rather  than  your  will.”t 

The  danger  on  this  occasion  is  intimated 
also  by  one  of  his  correspondents,  saying, 

the  king's  ambassadors  have  denounc^  me 
before  the  pope,  as  bis  especial  enemy  ; and 
it  would  not  be  expedient  fur  me  for  all  the 
gold  of  Arabia,  that  he  should  get  me  into 
bis  |Kiwer.  Yet  my  faith  is  nut  terrified, 
and  1 can  say  with  Peter,  Paralus  suui 
tecum  in  mortem  et  in  carcerem  ire."^ 

“ Pursuing  these  measures,  we  are  aware," 

J Ep.  vL 
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I says  Si.  Thomas  to  the  pope,  “ that  great, 

;l  yet  surmoinitable  labours  are  awaiting  us; 

I I but  wc  prefer  following  the  strait  and  narrow 
I way  which  leads  to  life,  rather  tlian  the  wide 
I and  spacious  way  which  through  worldly 
I deceits  draw  on  to  hell.”* 

Again,  he  says  to  him,  " that  experiment 
is  the  mother  and  nurse  of  philosophy,  was 
a celebrated  saying  of  the  ancients,  approred 
of  by  the  testimony  of  Apollo  ; and  rightly, 
since  each  person  can  judge  best  of  the 
things  in  which  he  has  had  experience,  while 
to  others  who  are  inexperienced,  there  is  but 
a vain  and  fraudulent  imagination  ; which  I 
premise,  in  order  that  the  lord  pope  may 
now  be  no  longer  unwilling  to  credit  hie  in 
regard  to  the  perils  which  assail  the  Church 
and  myself,  or  rather  the  Ajicstolic  See,  ^ 
whose  privilege  I am  defending,  not  without 
great  and  evident  peril. 

Such  then  were  the  dangers  to  which  those 
who  defended  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
I esjiecially  the  ecclesiastical  liberty,  were  in 
every  age  more  or  less  exposed.  But  to 
meet  them,  the  holy  Church  had  been  always 
provided  with  choice  spirits  tempered  to 
the  true  heroic  height  of  beatitude,  uniting 
undaunted  courage  with  gentleness  and 
humility ; and  these  two  features  of  the 
sacerdotal  character,  we  must  illustrate  by 
examides  from  the  histories  of  the  ages  of 
faith.  And  first  let  us  regard  their  fortitude. 

“ I know,"  said  the  emperor  Theodosius, 

" that  Ambrose  is  inflexible,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  his  doing  his  duty,  and  that  he 
will  do  nothing  against  tlie  law  of  God, 
through  respect  for  the  imperial  majesty.” 
After  citing  these  words,  Olier,  the  iiistimtor 
of  the  seminary  of  St.  Siilpice,  used  to 
exclaim,  " Oh  ! if  there  were  to  be  some 
hearts  like  that  of  St.  Ambrose  in  the  Church, 
how  would  Jesus  Christ  be  glorified  in  the 
world ! Oh,  that  it  may  please  his  goodness 
In  raise  up  again  some  with  the  same  .spirit.” 
Such  men,  however,  were  not  wanting  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  occasions  called  for  them  ; 
nor  do  we  look  for  them  in  vain,  at  present, 
as  appears  from  the  asioni.shment  and  con- 
fusion of  those  who  thought  that  the  age  of 
moral  heroism  for  a spiritual  end  was 
irrevocably  gone. 

When  the  Ncu.strian  duke  Rokkolen,  the 
general  of  Cbilperic,  advanced  with  his 
army  to  the  gates  of  Tours,  and  sent  this 
message  to  the  bishop;  “If  you  do  not  make 
the  duke  Gonthramn  leave  the  basilica  of 
St.  Marlin,  I will  bum  the  city  and  its 
suburbs;”  St.  Gregory  replied  calmly,  “ That 


the  thing  was  impossible."  But  he  received 
a second  message,  still  more  threatening, 

" If  you  do  not  expel  the  king's  enemy  this 
very  day,  I will  destroy  every  thing,  even  to 
the  green  herb,  within  the  space  of  a league 
round  the  town,  so  that  the  plough  may  pass 
every  where."  The  bbhop  Gregory  was  as 
impassible  as  before.*  | 

The  history  of  the  Merovingian  limes  j 
might  furnish  other  similar  instances  innu-  ' 
merable ; and  if  we  descend  to  ages  less 
remote,  we  shall  find  that  at  each  collision 
between  tbe  Church  and  the  material  power, 
holy  men  of  the  same  fortitude  were  sure  to 
rise  up.  I 

Such  were  the  pontiffs  and  abbots  who  j 
co-operated  with  St.  Gregory  VII.  in  euforc-  I 
ing  his  decree  at  the  synod  of  Rome  in  1074,  I 
respecting  simony  and  incontinence, — Sieg-  ] 
fri^,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  Allman,  bishop 
of  Passau,  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and 
Walter,  abbot  of  Pontisare,  who  ran  the  ! 
risk  of  their  lives  to  procure  his  execution,  j 
Let  us  hear  the  old  chroniclers  relate  I 
some  instances  of  courage  in  blessed  men,  i 
resolute  to  obey  God  before  his  creature. 

" The  emperor  Henry  being  excommu- 
nicated, yet  still  on  account  of  his  dignity, 
receiving  accustomed  honours,  came  in  1081, 
with  a great  company,  and  with  much  pomp, 
to  visit  the  monastery  ol  Prufeningen,  near 
Hatisbon.  It  was  thought  that  of  course 
the  abbot,  tbe  blessed  Enninold,  would  order 
tbe  bells  to  sound,  and  that  he  and  all  tbe 
brethren  would  come  forth  processionally  in 
the  accustomed  manner,  to  meet  the  em- 
peror; but  the  thoughts  of  the  servant  of 
God  were  not  as  their  thoughts,  who  place 
pillows  under  every  arm.  He  was  not  as 
a reed  shaken  by  every  wind  of  terror  or 
favour,  but  us  an  immoveable  column,  in- 
sensible alike  to  fear  or  favour.  As  soon  as 
he  heard  by  messengers,  tbat  the  emperor 
was  approaching,  he  ordered  all  the  gates  of 
the  monastery  to  be  shut  close,  and  forbade 
any  one  to  leave  the  walls,  or  any  one  to  be 
admitted  within.  Yet,  in  order  that  his 
motives  might  be  nndersiood  by  all,  he 
came  himself  before  the  walls  of  the  cloister, 
and  said,  ‘ I would  gladly  receive  the  em- 
peror, if  I were  ignorant  that  be  was  not  in 
communion  with  the  Apostolic  See.'  ‘Too 
inconsiderately  and  precipitately,’  replied  the 
emperor,  ‘ do  you  deprive  yourself  of  this 
honour;'  to  whom  he  answered,  ‘.Almighty 
Gud,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  knows  that  I 
act  thus,  from  no  other  motive,  but  to  defend 
justice,  and  obey  the  Papal  mandate.'  Olho 
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the  bishop  here  interposing,  and  saving, 
‘ We  ought  not  to  avoid  any  one,  unless  we 
know  for  certain  that  he  is  e.xcoininiinicated,’ 
the  blessed  man  calmly  replied,  ‘ I cannot 
be  ignorant  oC  a sentence  which  was  pro- 
mulgated by  my  own  tongue.’  The  em- 
peror, considering  that  the  abbot  acted  in 
the  spirit  and  virtue  of  Elias,  reverently 
departed  with  all  his  company."* 

When  this  wicked  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
commanded  Dcsiderius,  abbot  of  Monte 
Casino,  to  come  and  receive  investiture  from 
his  hands,  the  holy  man  assembled  the 
brethren  in  the  chapter-house,  and  spoke  as 
follows : “ 1 am  in  great  straits  on  every 
side,  fur  if  I do  not  go  to  the  emperor,  the 
danger  is  great,  and  the  monastery  may  be 
overthrown  ; if  1 go  and  ful6l  his  will,  I 
risk  my  soul ; and  if  I go  and  do  not  fulfil 
his  will,  I risk  ray  body.  Nevertheless  I 
will  go,  delivering  myself  to  death  and 
danger.  Neither  will  I make  my  life  more 
precious  than  that  of  the  most  holy  father 
Benedict ; but  for  your  common  safety,  both 
of  soul  and  body,  and  for  the  safety  of  this 
place,  if  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  1 wish  I 
may  be  anathema  from  Christ ; for  though 
I were  to  be  slain  a thousand  times,  no  one 
shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of  this  place. 

I am  ready  to  go,  I do  not  say  to  the  em- 
peror who  is  a Christian,  but  to  any  pa^an 
or  tyrant,  provided  I can  deliver  the  goods 
of  this  monastery  from  the  barbarian  hands." 
So  commending  himself,  he  departed.  The 
emperor  used  towards  him  both  threats  and 
promises,  but  all  in  vain.  Dcsiderius  said 
that  he  would  not  receive  investiture  from 
his  hands  for  all  the  honour  of  the  world  ; 
at  length  leave  was  given  him  to  depart,  and 
he  returned  in  safety  to  the  brethren. f 
Perhaps  nothing  can  show  more  strongly 
the  fixed  resolution  with  which  men  resisted 
the  least  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  liberty, 
and  clung  to  the  observance  of  the  canons 
which  protected  it,  than  the  fact,  that  when 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  died  in  excommu- 
nication, his  body  remained  during  five 
years  unburied,  in  a desert  chapel;^  not- 
withstanding the  power  on  his  side,  so  ade- 
quate was  their  courage  to  enforce  the 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

The  ancient  author  of  the  life  of  the 
blessed  Hartman,  bishop  of  Brescia,  fur- 
nishes an  instance  of  episcopal  courage  in 
presence  of  an  emperor,  who  espoused  the 

* De  Vita  S.  Emenoldi,  Lib  i.  c.  9.  ap.  Menc- 
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party  of  an  antipupe,  which  he  relates  in 
these  terms.  “ When  the  emperor  on  his 
journey  besought  this  holy  bishop  to  con- 
secrate a portable  altar  fur  his  use,  the  pre- 
late replied  that  he  would  do  so  gladly,  but 
on  condition  that  it  was  done  under  the 
authority  o(  Pope  .Alexander,  whom  the  em- 
peror did  not  acknowledge,  choosing  to 
favour  the  election  of  Victor.  Nevertheless, 
ho  gratefully  accepted  it  on  such  terms. 
Who  would  presume  ?"  exclaims  that  old 
writer,  “ thus  to  resist  such  majesty  face  to 
face  ? " 

The  victory  of  St.  John  Nepomucen  took 
place  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  May,  1383, 
His  martyrdom  was  the  more  illustrious, 
because  the  religious  seal  of  confession  had 
found  no  previous  victim.  Appointed  al- 
moner at  the  court  of  Wenceslas,  whose 
residence  was  at  Prague,  the  pious  and  ac- 
complished empress  Jane  chose  him  for  her 
director,  an  example  which  was  fidlowed  by 
must  of  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The  em- 
peror loved  his  wife,  but  with  fits  of  jealousy 
which  neither  her  prudence,  piety,  nor  un- 
spotted life  could  appease.  At  last,  he  re- 
solved to  leant  the  secrets  of  her  confessions; 
sending  for  John,  be  first  endeavoured,  in- 
directly, to  elicit  the  information  he  desired 
from  him,  and  then  openly  made  his  demand. 
The  saint,  struck  with  horror,  represented  to 
him,  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  complying  with  bis  sacri- 
legious request.  The  tyrant  dissembled  his 
anger.  But,  shortly  after,  John  daring  to 
remonstrate  with  him  for  a most  outrageous 
act  of  cruelty,  the  tyrant  sent  him  to  a dim- 
geon.  Then  he  endeavoured  sometimes  by 
caresses,  and  at  others  by  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  to  extort  from  him  the  confessions 
of  the  empress.  But  the  holy  man  being 
proof  against  his  attempts,  at  length,  in  a fit 
of  fury,  he  ordered  him  to  be  drowned  in 
the  river  Miildow;  which  order  was  execu- 
ted from  the  spot  upon  the  bridge  on  which 
his  statue  is  now  placed. 

But  let  us  return  for  illustrations  to  that 
glorious  epoch  of  English  history,  from 
which  we  have  already  so  largely  drawn ; 
for  of  all  that  we  could  find,  however  far  we 
might  pursue  this  course,  in  which  heroic 
images  abound,  none  else  would  be  more 
worthy  of  regard  than  the  last  Canterbury 
martyr. 

St.  Thomas,  however,  had  bad  predeces- 
.>ors  endowed  with  a spirit  as  undaunted  as 
his  own.  " Non  fugio  mortem,"  said  St. 
Anselm,  " non  abscissiones  membrorum, 
non  qutelibet  tormenta,  sed  peccatum 
et  ignoininiaui  ccclesite  Dei,  et  maximo 
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Cantuariensis.”*  He  had  also  the  a88i8^  i 
ance  of  those  encouragements  which  holy  j 
men  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  to 
each  other,  whenever  the  tempests  of  per- 
secution assailed  them,  and  which  he  was 
not  backward  to  repay  with  usury  to  his 
brethren.  Let  us  hear  how  they  write  on 
these  occasions. 

“ As  for  any  consolation  here,”  says 
John,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  to  St.  Thomas, 

“ in  vain  you  expect  it.  Therefore  what- 
ever you  do,  beloved  father  and  lord,  with 
a view  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
you  have  only  to  look  for  help  from  God, 
and  from  him  to  whom  God  has  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  it.  I indeed  ex- 
pect, not  alone  a similar,  but  a harder 
trial.  I wish  that  1 may  be,  and  that  I 
had  already  been,  a partaker  of  your  exile. 
Nor  will  it  be  inglorious  to  us,  that  we  who 
have  often  abused  worldly  prosperity  for 
purposes  of  vanity  and  secular  delight, 
should  now,  if  it  be  necessary,  suffer  to- 
gether without  fear,  and  bear  adversity  for 
a celestial  retribution."! 

Amulf,  bishop  of  Lisieux,  writes  to  him 
in  these  terms.  “Your  holiness,  recog- 
nising the  duty  of  the  episcopal  office, 
would  forfeit  your  power  and  your  posses- 
sions, and  offer  your  person  toeveiy  injury, 
rather  than  neglect  it  You  keep  in  me- 
mory the  evangelic  text  taught  by  the 
chief  Shepherd,  and  confirmed  by  His  ex- 
ample, that  we  should  lay  down  our  lives 
for  our  sheep,  and  for  our  brethren,  not  pro- 
vide delectable  matter  of  gain  to  their  de- 
triment And  indeed  your  burden  would 
be  lightened,  if  a common  cause  were  de- 
fended by  all  in  common : but  all  others 
prevaricating  and  turning  back,  you  are 
left  alone  to  stand  for  Israel,  and  to  re- 
deem a second  time  with  blood,  that  liberty 
which  Christ  once  purchased  for  us  by 
His  own  blood.  For  though  the  cause 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  effusion  of  blood, 
yet  the  devotion  which  not  only  exposed, 
but  offered  your  person  to  threats  and  ter- 
rors, supplies  the  merit  of  a passion.  God 
can  witness,  I sympathise  with  your  ad- 
versity, and  with  true  charily  embrace  your 
person  and  your  cause.“J 

John  of  Salisbury,  in  a moment  of  dis- 
couragement, uses  these  words  to  him. 
“ I do  not  say,  that  even  in  the  Koraan 
Church  should  be  the  foundation  of  our 
hope,  but  in  Him  alone  on  whom  it  is 
founded,  and  in  whom  every  work  that  is 
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rooted  faithfully  will  bear  fruit,  and  be 
consummated  in  glory.  LetHim  be  in  the 
foundation  of  our  conscience;  and, doubt-  | 
less,  man  will  not  prevail,  nor  need  wo  : 
fear  either  the  threats  of  tvrants,  or  the 
snares  of  those  that  are  carnally  wise,  or 
the  perfidy  of  traitors,  or  the  pusillanimity 
of  a judge,  or  the  avarice  and  inconstancy 
of  those  who  seek  in  all  things  what  are 
theirs,  and  what  are  of  the  flesh,  not  what 
are  of  Jesus  Christ.  ”♦ 

Again,  in  another  letter  he  says  to  him, 

“ Above  all  things  have  recourse  to  prayer 
and  other  exercises  of  the  Christian  warfare, 
and  commend  your  combat  amidst  the 
intercession  of  the  saints  to  God ; and  thus 
proceed  to  do  that,  whatever  it  may  be, 
w'hich  the  Holy  Ghost  by  his  organs,  that 
is,  wise  and  faithful  men,  and  your  cause, 
may  require,  I believe  that  you  also  have 
the  Spirit  of  God,  because  he  who  gives 
zeal  to  one  undeserving,  must  in  the  article 
of  necessity  minister  counsel  to  one  who 
well  deserves.  I do  not  advise  you,  there- 
fore, as  lord  Theobold  was  accustomed  to 
say,  to  conceal  in  darkness  the  counsel 
which  the  Lord  inspires  in  your  heart,  and 
to  prefer  the  opinions  of  others  less  vigilant 
in  your  cause."! 

In  like  manner,  the  holy  archbishop 
writes  to  encourage  and  commend  others, 
by  inflaming  them  with  words  of  love  that 
bum  with  a divine  intensity.  Thus  to 
Henry,  the  noble  bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
writes  as  follows.  “ In  this  manner  should 
a priest  of  Christ  consummate  his  life, 
honouring  his  ministry  while  living,  and 
after  his  death  leaving  an  example  of 
probity  to  edify  the  Church,  that  others 
may  imitate  or  improve  upon  his  actions. 
Therefore,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  amongst 
innumerable  gifts  has  conferred  upon  you 
the  talent  of  counsel  and  fortitude  more 
than  all  your  fellow-countrymen  and  con- 
temporaries, we  entreat  your  paternity  to 
confirm  our  brethren,  to  animate  and 
strengthen  them  by  your  exhortations  and 
example ; for  a brother  aided  by  a brother 
is  like  an  impregnable  city,  and  your  works 
ought  to  be  the  armour  of  the  strong ; and 
what  the  others  may  do  ought  to  be  ascribed 
to  you  whom  they  behold  labouring ; 
indeed,  as  we  hear  and  hope,  that  some  of 
them  are  already  risen,  and  are  disposed 
to  stand  with  you  against  the  members  of 
Satan,  is  imputed  by  them  to  your  merits.  , 
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Again,  in  another  letter  he  says  to  him, 

“ Your  faith  and  constancy  have  shone 
forth  ; you  have  preferred  the  divine  com- 
mands to  the  threats,  as  well  as  flatteries, 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  public  power,  and, 
with  a word  of  truth  and  an  example  of 
fortitude,  have  taught  that  one  should  obey 
God  rather  than  man.’’* 

To  the  chapter  of  Canterbury  his  words 
in  conclusion  are  these : “ Let  all  of  us 
have  but  one  heart  and  one  soul  in  the 
Lord,  lest  any  one  should  seek  what  is  his 
own, and  notthat  which  is  Jesus  Christ’s,  and 
that  which  conduces  to  the  public  utility, 
and  to  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  Church 
hereafter.  Comfort  ye,  ye  who  are  weak  in 
mind,  for  the  time  is  near  when  all  will  see 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  confusion  and 
ignominy  of  those  who  persecute  his 
Church.  Let  no  one  trust  in  the  furniture 
of  earth,  or  in  the  familiarity  of  satellites, 
because  sordid  booty  has  never  a good  end, 
and  there  is  no  faith  in  infidels.”f 

To  Roger,  bishop  of  Worcester,  he  says, 
“ Let  not  your  faith,  dearest  brother, 
vacillate  in  doing  these  things  ; for’God  is 
faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  your  strength ; trust  in  Him 
who  overcame  the  world ; and  remember 
that  he  who  fears  the  hail  will  have  the  snow 
falhng  on  him,  and  that  he  who  declines 
iron  arms  will  fall  beneath  the  brazen  bow. 
Fear  argues  a degenerate  mind ; and  those 
who  dare  bravely,  will  grace  assist  and 
glory  crown.  Whatever  others  may  do, 
we  are  convinced  that  no  force  of  any 
tempest  will  break  your  constancy.”* 

**Tu  ne  cede  raalis,  sed  contra  audentior  ito, 
Quam  tua  te  fortuna  sinat.*' 

How  his  calm  indulgence  in  the  memory 
of  gentle  studies,  in  such  times  of  peril, 
indicates  the  unshaken  resolution  of  the 
man  ! John  of  Salisbury,  in  like  manner, 
conveys  the  some  encouragement  to  another 
of  his  fellow-soldiers,  in  the  familiar  lan- 
guage of  the  .£neid.§ 

But  lot  us  hear  how  St.  Thomas  writes 
to  the  terrible  monaith  who  was  to  place 
the  everlasting  crown  upon  his  head.  Well 
did  I observe  in  the  beginning,  that  this 
would  prove  a happy  theme.  Truly  these 
letters  alone  are  sufficient  to  justify  my 
estimate.  Does  not  the  heart  dilate  beyond 
itself  at  the  sound  of  such  solemn,  such 
impressive  words,  so  brave,  so  calm,  so 
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powerful,  to  inspire  an  heroic  joy,  tempered 
with  that  still  small  voice  of  heaven’s  own 
blessed  patience  which  makes  it  ineffable, 
like  a foretaste  of  beatitude  ? 

“ The  daughter  of  Sion  is  a captive  in 
your  land  ; the  spouse  of  the  great  king  is 
oppressed  by  many,  afflicted  by  those  who 
have  long  hated  her,  by  whom  she  ought 
to  be  honoured,  not  afflicted,  as  most  of  all 
by  you.  Call  to  your  remembrance  the 
benefits  which  God  has  conferred  upon  you 
in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  your  reign, 
and  even  until  now.  Discharge  that  debt, 
and  suffer  her  to  reign  with  her  spouse, 
that  God  may  befriend  you,  that  your 
kingdom  may  recover  its  health,  that  shame 
may  be  removed  from  your  generation,  and 
that  there  may  be  peace  in  our  days. 
Believe  me,  beloved  lord,  most  serene 
prince,  the  Lord  is  a patient  rewarder,  a 
long-suffering  expectant,  but  a most  griev- 
ous avenger.  Hear  me  and  do  well ; other- 
wise beware  lest  the  most  Mighty  should 
gird  His  sword  upon  His  thigh,  and  should 
come  with  a strong  hand  and  an  immense 
army  to  deliver  his  spouse,  not  without 
great  slaughter,  from  the  oppression  and 
servitude  of  him  who  troubles  her,  and  to 
take  vengeance  on  her  enemies.”* 

Writing  to  the  pope,  he  says:  “The 
apostolic  authority  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Church  will  wholly  perish  here,  unless  the 
germ  of  these  evils  be  eradicated  ; for  the 
king  has  heirs  who  will  imitate  his  cruelty. 
As  for  me,  I would  resist,  not  only  unto 
blood,  but  tinto  death  itself,  rather  than 
leave  the  Church  exposed  to  such  evils.”! 
To  John,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  he  says : “ If 
he  speaks  great  things,  if  he  introduces 
marvels,  we  do  not  admire,  nor  will  we 
succumb  to  admiration  ; for  it  is  better  to 
perish  by  another’s  wickedness  than  by  our 
own  foal's  ; but  hold  it  for  certain,  whatever 
perjury  may  swear,  whatever  the  captious 
austerity  of  a torturer  may  threaten,  that, 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  neither  death,  nor  life, 
nor  angels,  nor  any  creature  can  separate 
us  from  the  charity  of  God,  which  sutgects 
us  to  tribulation.”!  Again,  to  Gilbert, 
bishop  of  London,  he  says  : “ A dreadful 
tempest  assails  the  ship ; I am  at  the  helm, 
and  you  bid  me  sleep.  Y'ou  remind  me  of 
the  past  favours  of  the  king ; but  what  has 
a Christian,  a learned  and  religious  bishop, 
to  say  on  this  head  ? For,  supposing  that 
they  were  even  much  greater  than  you  say, 
ought  I for  their  sake,  though  they  were  to 
be  multiplied  a hundred-fold,  to  expose  the 
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I liberty  of  the  Church  of  God  ? In  this  I 
. will  spare  neither  you,  nor  any  one,  nor  an 
I angel,  if  he  should  descend  from  heaven ; 
I but  my  reply  to  such  advice  will  only  be, 
I Vade  retro,  Sathana ; non  sapis  quie  Dei 
I sunt.  Far  be  from  me  the  weakness, 
I God  avert  from  me  the  insanity,  of  being 
persuaded  by  any  artifice  to  make  a trade 
of  the  body  of  Christ;  that  I may  be 
assimilated  to  .Judas  who  sold,  and  my  lord 
the  king  to  the  Jews  who  bought  Him.’’* 
Then  to  the  pope  he  writes  in  these  terms, 
“ I have  no  doubt  but  that  this  contention 
would  have  been  long  extinguished,  if  the 
king  had  not  found  patrons  of  his  will,  not 
to  say  of  his  perversity.  May  God  return 
them  whatever  is  expedient  for  His 
Church,  and  judge  between  us.  Their 
patronage  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  me  if  I had  wished  to  expose  the  Church 
of  God,  and  acquiesce  in  his  will.  I might 
have  flourished  and  abounded  in  the  riches 
and  delights  of  the  kingdom  ; I might  have 
been  feared,  reverenced,  and  honoured  by 
all  men  ; I might  have  provided  all  the 
pleasures  and  glories  of  the  world  for  mine 
own.  But,  since  God  has  called  me,  who 
am  an  unworthy  and  most  wretched  sinner, 
though  flourishing  in  the  world  above  all 
contemporaries,  to  the  government  of  His 
Church,  with  His  grace  preventing  and  co- 
operating, I have  chosen  to  be  abject  in  His 
house,  and  to  finish  exile  and  proscription 
and  extreme  misery  only  with  my  life,  rather 
than  make  a sacrifice  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty,  and  prefer  the  iniquitous  traditions 
of  men  to  the  law  of  God.  Let  them  do 
this  who  promise  to  themselves  length  of 
days,  and,  from  the  consciousness  of  their 
merits,  better  times.  But  I know  for  cer- 
tain, that  my  days  are  short,  and  if  I do 
announce  to  the  impious  his  iniquity,  his 
blood  will  be  required  from  my  hands  by 
Him  to  whom,  unassisted  by  any  patronage 
of  man,  I shall  have  to  render  an  account 
of  all  that  I have  committed  and  omitted. 
There,  gold  and  silver,  and  the  gifts  which 
blind  the  eyes,  even  of  the  wise,  will  be  of  no 
use.  We  shall  soon  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-scat of  Christ,  by  whose  majesty  and 
tremendous  judgment  I call  upon  you,  as  a 
father  and  lord,  and  the  highest  judge  on 
earth,  to  administer  justice  on  those  who 
seek  my  soul,  and  not  to  suffer  His  Church 
to  be  trampled  down  under  the  feet  of  the 
impious."t  To  Bernard  he  concludes  a 
letter  with  these  words  : “ If  it  bo  the  will 
of  Goil  that  we  should  die  in  banishment 
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for  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  may  the 
sacrifice  be  pleasing  to  Him  ; for  we  have 
determined  to  die,  rather  than  for  any 
price  of  the  world  to  betray  that  sacred 
cause,  and  sell  to  an  impious  king  the  in- 
heritance of  our  fathers.''*  Again,  to  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  he  says : ••  Is  it  for 
us  to  be  silent  amidst  such  contumely  of 
Christ?  Let  hirelings  be  silent,  as  diey 
will  be  silent;  but  whoever  is  a shepherd 
of  the  Church,  without  doubt,  will  join  us. 
If  we  were  to  dissemble  farther,  we  should 
fear  lest  the  avenging  sword  of  God  should 
fall  upon  our  heads."f  Then  to  the  pope 
he  says  : “ Wo  are  proscribed  and  mise- 
rable ; for  we  have  acted,  not  with  a view 
to  live  more  securely  and  more  quietly, 
avoiding  the  importunity  of  such  a perse- 
cutor, but  that  the  Church  of  God  may 
flourish  in  our  times,  and  may  breathe 
with  more  freedom  in  those  of  posterity. 
For  happily  are  hard  and  grievous  things 
endured  for  a time,  in  order  that  happier 
may  succeed.”;  " During  the  last  five 
years  the  king  has  raged  against  the 
Church ; and,  what  1 fear  to  say,  almost 
daily  have  1 beheld  Christ  crucified  in  His 
members,  and  I have  not  drawn  the  sword 
of  the  Word  of  God.  When  I read  of  the 
zeal  of  Phinees,  Heli,  Mathathias ; when  I 
read  of  the  apostolic  fervour ; when  I read 
of  the  holy  fathers  who  opposed  them- 
selves to  princes  and  powers  for  the  bouse 
of  the  Lord,  I tremble  for  myself,  and 
at  the  danger  of  my  miserable  soul,  and 
I fear  a just  condemnation  of  my  un- 
just patience. ”§  ‘‘Are  these  things,"  he 
continues,  “ written  to  be  the  fables  of  a 
narrative,  and  not  examples  of  manners 
and  a form  of  life  ? These  things,  indeed, 
are  on  the  tongue  of  every  preacher ; but, 
I blush  and  grieve  to  add,  the  lives  of 
some  demonstrate  that  they  arc  not  in 
their  hearts.”i|  Then  to  Cardinal  Albert 
after  a terrible  reproof  of  venal  ministers 
in  the  Boman  court,  and  a complaint  of 
his  own  efforts  being  counteracted  by  them, 
he  says : “ God  sees  and  judges ; but  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Church,  we  are  prepared 
to  die.  Let  whatever  cardinals  will  rise 
up;  let  them  arm,  not  only  the  king  of 
England,  but,  if  they  can,  the  whole  world 
for  our  destruction,  I,  with  God's  help, 
will  not  depart  from  my  fidelity  to  the 
Church  either  in  life  or  death.  To  God, 
in  fine,  I commit  His  own  cause,  for  which 
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I am  a proscribed  exile.  He  will  take  | 
charge  of  it  as  He  knows  best.  Henceforth  j 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  your  court. 
Let  them  repair  to  it  who  prevail  by  ini- 
quity, and  who  return  boasting  of  the  j 
confusion  of  the  Church.  I wish  that  the 
road  to  it  had  not  proved  fatal  to  the  i 
innocent.  Who  in  future  will  dare  to  resist  1 
the  king  when  the  Roman  Church  seems  j 
to  animate  and  arm  him  to  leave  a perni-  ' 
cious  example  to  posterity  ?"*  “ Rehold  ] 

how  they  who  seek  to  abolish  the  authority  i 
of  the  pope  in  England  are  punished  by  the 
Roman  Church ! Behold  the  reward  of 
those  who  are  faithful ! Those  things  are 
seen  by  God,  that  terrible  mqjesty  which 
will  judge  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  take 
away  the  spirit  from  princes.  We,  by  His 
grace,  whether  living  or  dead,  are  and  will 
be  for  ever  His,  prepared  to  sustain,  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  banishment,  pro- 
scriptions, and  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
world  ; I only  wish  that  we  may  be  found 
worthy  of  suffering  persecution  for  the  sake 
of  Justice. "f  Finally,  in  his  last  letter 
from  the  continent  to  the  pope,  he  con- 
cludes with  these  words  : “We  seek  not,  as 
God  knows,  in  any  thing  our  own  glory  ; 
we,  who  wish  that  we  had  never  received  the 
pastoral  office,  pregnant  as  it  is  doubtless 
with  many  dangers,  and  with  eternal 
death  ; but  we  wish  that  in  our  and  your 
days,  the  occasion  of  schism  may  be  cut  off, 
and  perpetual  peace  by  your  means  restored 
to  the  English  Church.  These  things  we 
say  to  you  in  the  presence  of  Him  who  will 
judge  us  both,  and  to  whom  we  must 
render  our  accounts.  May  He  inspire  and 
teach  you  what  you  ought  to  do.  You  have 
heard  of  our  combat ; but,  as  the  proverb 
says.  He  alone  who  is  near  the  fire  feels  the 
heat.  We  believe  that  we  are  about  to 
proceed  to  England ; whether  to  peace  or  to 
pain  we  know  not ; but  the  lot  which  is  to 
befal  us  has  been  divinely  ordained,  there- 
fore we  commend  our  soul  to  your  pater- 
nity, returning  thanks  to  you  and  to  the 
Aj)ostolic  See,  for  all  the  consolations  which 
it  has  ministered  to  us  and  ours  in  such  a 
necessity."! 

“ The  archbishop,"  says  William  of  Can- 
terbury, “ walking  on  the  sea-shore  with 
his  company,  to  judge  if  the  weather  were 
likely  to  permit  his  voyage,  Milo,  the  dean 
of  Boulogne,  came  hastening  with  letters 
from  Matthew,  count  of  Boulogne,  to  this 
effect : ‘ Provide  for  your  safety  ! They 
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who  seek  your  life  are  ready  waiting  for  you 
on  the  English  coast,  that  they  may  assas- 
sinate you  as  you  disembark,  or  else  put 
you  in  irons  and  convey  you  to  prison.’ 
The  archbishop  replied  : ‘ Believe  me  my 
son,  not  if  I were  sure  to  be  tom  limb  from 
limb  would  I desist  from  this  journey; 
neither  fear  nor  violence  nor  torture  shall  i 
move  me  more.  It  is  suflficient  tliat  the 
shepherd  has  been  seven  years  absent  from 
the  Lord's  flock.  My  last  petition,  for 
when  men  can  do  nothing  else  any  longer, 
they  ought  to  express  their  last  will,  is  that, 
to  the  Church,  from  which  I have  been 
banished  while  living,  they  may  permit  me 
to  l>e  borne  dead.”*  0 blessed  ! who,  for 
death  preparing,  went  on  thus  with  con- 
stancy, invincible  to  the  end. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  from  this  theme 
without  remarking  the  heroic  courage  dis- 
played by  other  generous  spirits  in  the  same 
great  struggle.  In  the  letters  of  St.  Thomas 
we  find  mention  repeatedly  of  religious  men 
in  England  who  were  not  to  be  moved  by 
the  fear  of  the  king's  officers,  nor  by  the 
public  commands  of  the  government.! 
Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  publicly  and 
solemnly  protested  that  he  would  obey  the 
Holy  See  with  all  devotion,  as  long  as 
he  lived  ; and  he  required  his  clergy  to 
make  the  same  declaration.  The  bishop 
of  Exeter  imitated  him,  and  retired  into 
a monastery  until  iniquity  should  pa-ss. 
The  bishop  of  Norwich,  though  prohibited 
by  the  king,  yet,  in  presence  of  his  officers, 
excommunicated  Count  Hugo  and  others, 
as  he  was  commanded  ; and  then  descend- 
ing from  the  pulpit,  placed  his  crosier 
upon  the  altar,  saying  that  he  would  see 
who  would  put  forth  a hand  against  his 
Church,  and  then  entering  the  cloister, 
lived  with  the  brethren.  The  bishop  of 
Chester  acted  similarly,  and,  in  order  to 
escape  the  king's  officers,  withdrew  into 
that  part  of  his  diocese  within  Wales."! 

In  adopting  this  course,  these  prelates 
only  followed  an  ancient  custom  observed 
on  similar  occasions.  Thus,  in  the  sixth 
century,  at  a council  of  Lyons,  eleven 
bishops  braving  the  menaces  of  King  Sigis- 
mond,passod  a resolution  to  stand  by  each 
other,  if  any  one  of  them  should  be  at- 
tacked by  the  temporal  power,  and  in  that 
event  to  retire  into  different  monasteries, 
until  peace  should  be  restored  to  the 
Church. 

But  we  must  not  omit  to  cite  some 
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expressions  of  John  of  Salisbury,  testifying 
the  devoted  intrepidity  of  that  generous 
friend  of  the  holy  martyr,  in  the  same  sa- 
cred cause.  To  the  bishop  of  Exeter  he 
writes  in  these  terms  : “ If  it  be  a question 
of  making  my  peace  with  the  king  in  your 
presence,  I beseech  you  to  take  care  that  the 
form  agreed  upon  be  such  as  not  to  involve 
me  in  die  least  stain  of  perfidy  or  baseness, 
for  otherwise  I would  rather  remain  forever 
in  banishment  If  it  be  required  from 
mo  to  deny  my  archbishop,  which  no  one 
as  yet  has  done,  far  be  it  from  me  to  be 
either  the  first  or  last  to  acquiesce  in  such 
turpitude.  I have  been  faithful  to  my  lord 
archbishop,  but  only  conscientiously  so, 
and  with  a saving  of  the  king’s  honour, 
against  whom,  if  any  one  sboudd  say  that 
1 was  guilty,  if  I cannot  produce  a good 
excuse  to  his  honour,  1 am  prepared  to 
amend  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  justice. 
For  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  the  Judge 
of  words  and  works  knows  that  oftener 
and  more  severely  than  any  one  else,  I 
admonished  the  archbishop  not  to  provoke 
him  unadvisedly ; since  many  things  were 
to  be  dispensed  with  in  consideration  of 
place  and  times  and  persons.”*  Again, 
to  Raimund  of  Poitiers  he  says,  “If  my 
peace  is  to  be  made  with  the  king,  it  must 
be  in  such  a form  as  not  to  offend  God  or 
tarnish  my  name ; and  if  it  can  be  so  made, 
I will  thank  God,  and  you,  and  every  one 
who  contributes  to  it ; but  if  oaths  be  re- 
quired, ray  lord  bishop  knows  with  what 
subtle  reverence,  I am  bound  in  such  mat- 
ters. I cun  iKJver  swear  in  tliat  prescription 
of  words,  or  rather  proscription  of  salvation, 
which,  as  I hear,  is  required  and  admitted 
by  others,  in  which  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  saving  God,  or  the  law,  or  our 
order;  and  who  but  an  alien  from  faith  and 
a despiser  of  all  oaths,  would  take  an  oath 
to  observe  reprobate  customs  and  laws,  un- 
known or  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God?”f 
Again,  to  Roger,  bishop  of  Worcester,  he 
sava : “ I do  not  fear  that  I have  been 
speaking  to  the  wind,  or  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  me  to  have  spoken  truth  to 
the  ears  of  such  sanctity ; yet  I do  not 
dread  the  snares  of  those  who  oppose 
truth;  but  I wish  that  I had  devoted  my 
whole  life  to  truth,  and  that  I may  spend 
the  rest  of  my  life  in  asserting  it.”J 
Finally,  to  another  correspondent,  he 
writes  thus : “ Charity  at  least  cannot  be 
prohibited;  for  .where  the  Spirit  of  God 
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is,  there  is  liberty.  Is  it  not  lawful  to  hold 
and  defend  the  ecclesiastical  liberty  ? Cer- 
tainly it  is  lawful  to  proclaim  the  com- 
mands of  the  divine  law  : it  is  lawful,  for 
the  Word  of  God,  which  assumed  flesh 
and  suffered  death  for  us,  to  expose  not 
only  our  possessions  and  the  perishable 
goods  of  this  world,  but  also  our  lives. 
May  the  Inspirer  of  all  good  spirits  vouch- 
safe us  perseverance  in  this  affection,  since 
He  has  given  us  tlie  will  of  this  affection. 
My  lord  of  Canterbury  will  consent  to  no 
conditions  unless  the  Church  of  the  Eng- 
lish shall  enjoy  its  due  liberty ; and  when 
I say  its  due  liberty,  I do  not  say  that  this 
is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  the 
times  of  any  Hemy,  but  to  the  legitimate 
sanctions  of  the  Word  of  God  ; because, 
by  profession,  he  ought  not  to  be  a Hen- 
rician,  but  a Christian : quia  ex  professione 
Henricianus  esse  non  debet,  sed  Chris- 
tianus."* 

We  have  seen  the  courage  of  these 
great  and  holy  men ; let  us  observe  how 
faithfully  they  adhered  also  to  the  meekness 
and  humility  which  became  their  state, 
meriting  that  praise  which  has  been  in- 
scribed upon  the  medal  in  commemoration 
of  De  Quelen,  the  late  archbishop  of  Paris: 
“Et  de  forti  egressa  est  dulccdo.” 

A modem  writer  says,  that  in  one  sense 
or  other  there  is  something  of  the  savage 
in  every  great  man.  lie  can  have  only 
studied  pagan  and  modem  times.  The 
preceding  books  will  have  amply  disproved 
his  assertion,  as  far  as  the  Ages  of  Faith 
are  concerned  : here  our  observations  are 
to  be  confined  to  those  who  evinced  heroism 
in  defending  the  Church ; and  it  will  not 
require  much  delay  to  demonstrate,  not 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  savage  in 
their  character,  for  it  is  not  so  much  this 
charge  which  is  brought  against  them,  but 
that  nothing  entered  into  it  which  was 
opposed  to  the  humility,  and  gentleness, 
and  pacific  desires  of  the  asceti(^ly  Chris- 
tian mind. 

“ Sacerdotes,”  said  St.  Ambrose,  “ tur- 
bamm  moderatores  sunt,  studiosi  pacts, 
nisi  cum  et  ipsi  moventur  iiyuria  Dei  aut 
ecclesiiB  contumelia,"f  Such  is  the  cha- 
racter that  the  clei^  merited  during  the 
middle  ages ; a testimony  which  cannot 
be  denied  to  them  without  flagrant  injus- 
tice : nor  does  the  epoch  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  form  an  exception,  as  some 
writers  protend  ; for,  without  extending  our 
researches  beyond  it,  we  can  easily  adduce 
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evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact.  The  tnitli  is, 
tliat  so  sicciistoraed  were  tlie  clerg_v  to  ivvere 
the  authorities  of  the  state,  and  to  breiUlie 
only  peace  towards  all  men,  that  when- 
ever occa-sions  recpiired  tliein  to  resist 
the  king,  and  to  denounce  tlie  injustice  of 
iiis  government,  tliey  were  niunned  at  the 
heroic  virtue  of  their  own  uieinhcrs  in 
fullilling  their  strict  obligations.  Hence 
all  those  letters  of  advice,  addressed  to  St. 
Thomas  by  persons  who  beheld  his  intivpi- 
dity  with  admiration,  but  at  the  same  time, 
with  fear.  Thus  one  of  his  corrcs|x>ndents 
w rites,  " Whatever  the  perversity  of  the 
malignant  may  design  against  your  inno- 
cence, I advise  and  beseech  you  to  accpiire 
and  preserve  the  king's  favour,  as  far  as 
you  can,  consistcully  with  fidelity  to  Uod; 
for  this  is  e.vj)edient  to  the  Chim-h.  Nor 
do  1 see  how  you  can  govern  with  utility, 
so  long  as  the  king  is  adverse  to  you  in  all 
things ; us  the  iioman  Church  will  only 
give  you  words,  and  all  losses  will  be  im- 
puted to  you."* 

" We  cannot  indeed  behold,  with  dry 
eyes."  says  John,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  ■'  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  demolished  ; tliongli 
we  do  not  persevere  in  opposition  as  we 
ought,  though  we  dissemble  many  tilings 
in  consideration  of  the  dangers  of  the 
tirae."f  “ I think  no  one  wise,"  says  John 
of  Salisbury,  “ who  dissuades  us  from 
peace,  if  it  can  be  had  in  the  Lord,  and 
without  derogation  of  honesty.  Let  there 
lie  only  peace  in  our  days,  I say  devoutly, 
if  it  can  be  with  a safe  conscience  and 
unspotted  fame,  and  not  merely  pnitendecl 
and  momentary.  Hut  this  depends  on 
God,  and  its  attainment  is  beyond  our 
power.”;  “ We  exhort  your  fraternity  in 
the  Lord,”  says  another  correspondent, 
"with  all  earnestness,  to  persevere  as  you 
have  begun.  May  you  be  strong  and  pa- 
tient, sitis  fortis  et  patiens ; for  the  more 
patience  you  evince  towards  him,  the  more 
heavy  will  lie  the  hand  of  the  Church 
against  him  if  he  should  not  correct  him- 
self."! Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  arch- 
bishop contrary  to  patience  and  the  love  of 
peace.  Indeed,  his  compliance  at  first 
with  the  king's  demand,  and  the  tears  he 
shed  when  reproached  for  it  by  his  cross- 
bearer,  prove  how  willing  he  was  to  avoid 
a stntggle.  He  who  wept  at  tlie  voice  of 
such  an  humble  monitor  as  his  cross- 
bearer,  could  hardly  have  been  proud. 
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Necessarily  indeed,  liis  elevation  of  mind 
apjieared  pride  to  those  who  knew  not 
God,  “ the  loftiness  of  the  liumhle  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  right,  Celsitudo  humi- 
lium,  et  fortitude  rcetorum,"  os  the  Church 
says  on  Holy  Saturday.  Describing  his 
own  conduct,  St.  Thoma.s  says,  “ We  heard 
all  things  patiently,  hoping  that  the  king's 
indigiialion  would  be  mitigated  ifhe  were  to 
pour  forth,  without  being  contradicted,  all 
the  acerbity  which  he  had  conceived  in 
his  mind.”*  " Let  no  one  belie  the  truth, 
saying  that  1 was  adverse  to  concord,  [iro- 
vided  it  was  in  the  Lord,  and  without  in- 
jury to  the  Church.  For  I am  not  so  in- 
sane as  to  sacrifice,  with  such  readiness, 
the  things  which  are  most  grateful  to  other 
men,  and  to  despise  what  is  greatest  in 
temporal  matters,  if  I could  jireserve  them 
without  imikiug  shipwreck  of  things  eter- 
nal. Let  no  one  defend  his  own  error  in 
the  apjietito  for  vain  rest  or  for  worldly 
gisids,  by  accusing  me  of  being  couteiii])- 
tuous  ; for  God.  who  cannot  bt'  mocked,  be- 
fore whose  trilmmil  we  shall  all  stand,  will 
soon  reveal  with  what  mind  each  man  has 
lived  ; I have,  for  the  inspector  of  my  con- 
science, and  my  wiiness.  Him  whom  1 look 
for  as  my  judge,  "t  When  the  king  made 
his  second  deniuiid  for  three  hundred 
pounds,  whicli  St.  Thomas  had  received 
while  he  was  warden  of  IJerkhamstead.  the 
archbishop  replied,  that  more  than  that 
sum  had  been  expended  in  their  repaim  ; 
“hut,”  he  added.  “ he  would  jiay  it ; for 
mere  money  should  be  no  ground  of  tpiar- 
rel  between  him  and  his  sovereign  : but 
when  the  king  rei|uires  such  new  and  un- 
due customs,  let  no  one  persuade  you  that 
I form  an  impediment  to  peace  ; for  it  is 
ho  opposes  it,  who  subverts  the  law  of  God 
and  disturbs  the  whole  Church.  What- 
ever I can  do,  saving  my  order,  and  with- 
out giviug  a pi'inicious  example,  I will 
willingly  do  to  restore  peace  and  recover 
his  favour;  but  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  any 
thing  knowingly  against  God  for  the  tran- 
quillity of  a moment,  and  for  goods  not  so 
much  perisleible  ns  the  cause  of  men  pe- 
rishing."; To  the  king  himself  he  says, 
"The  Searcher  of  hearts,  tlie  Judge  of 
souls,  and  the  Avenger  of  faults,  knows 
with  what  ]nirity  of  mind,  and  sincerity  of 
love,  we  made  pence  with  you,  believing 
that  you  acted  towards  us  with  good  faith. 
But.  whellier  we  live  or  die,  we  arc,  and 
ever  will  be,  yours  in  the  Lord ; and  what- 
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I ever  may  befal  us,  may  God  be  gracious  to 
I you  and  to  your  children."*  In  fine,  John 
I of  Salisbury  bears  this  testimony  to  the 
archbishop : " He  was  desirous  of  peace, 
but  still  more  desirous  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty.  He  desired  the  salvation  and  the 
glory  of  the  king,  and  the  indemnity  of 
his  children.”!  Methinks  we  have  al- 
ready seen  sufficient  proof  that  he  did  not 
stand  in  need  of  the  counsels  of  men  of  these 
latter  days,  to  learn  by  what  means,  and 
with  what  spirit  he  should  pursue  this  great 
contest.  Yet  hear  him  farther : “ We  re- 
turn thanks  to  your  worthiness,"  he  says 
to  the  pope,  " that  you  have  been  so  soli- 
citous respecting  our  peace.  The  king  of 
France  himself  proclaimed  our  innocence, 
j and  removed  the  suspicions  excited  against 
us  ; for  we  are  not  so  dull  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believing  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  Gospels,  as,  in  such  a ne- 
■ cessity,  to  leave  spiritual  weapons,  and  the 
I muniments  of  apostolic  discipline,  to  trust 
in  carnal  arms ; for  we  know  that  there  is 
I no  trusting  princes,  and  that  he  is  cursed 
I who  makes  flesh  his  arm.";  With  re- 
: speet  to  the  spirit  of  his  opposition,  as- 
I suredly  those  who  recognised  him  as  their 
j champion,  were  not  men  who  would  have 
done  so,  if  he  hud  evinced  the  disposition 
of  which  the  modems  accuse  him.  “ I 
! see,"  says  Peter  of  Hlois,  writing  to  John 
' of  Salisbury,  “ that  you  are  placed  between 
the  anvil  and  the  hammer  : but  if  truth 
I doth  not  lie,  the  end  of  your  persecution 
will  be  intenninable  la^atitudc.  It  is  a 
1 great  gift  to  suffer  for  Christ.  To  you  it 
j is  given,  not  alone  that  you  should  bc- 
! lieve  in  Him,butalso  that  you  should  suffer 
] for  Him.  I congratulate  you,  therefore,  if 
i you  do  this  from  the  motion  of  reason  and 
justice,  not  with  the  thought  of  revenge,  or 
the  desire  of  injuring  another ; you  must 
do  nothing  from  rancour  or  hatred,  but 
every  thing  in  charity ; for  yoti  will  not 
gain  this  sheaf  of  salvation  from  your 
persecutions,  unless  your  whole  intention 
proceed  from  the  most  inward  charity. 
The  mind  of  him  who  prepares  himself  to 
endure  persecution  must  first  be  softened 
with  the  oil  of  charity,  that  in  sufferings  he 
may  never  fall  from  it,  nor  turn  against  his 
brethren  with  an  unholy  flame. "j  Thus 
did  these  priests  admonish  each  other;  so 
that  when  John  of  Salisbury,  who  received 
these  admonitions,  which  to  our  ears  might 
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sound  like  an  intimation  of  his  requiring 
them,  proceeds  to  administer  them  in  bis 
turn  to  St.  Thomas,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  they  were  more  applicable  to  the  latter 
than  to  himself.  It  is  true,  on  one  occa- 
sion he  reproves  the  severity  of  the  arch- 
bishop's language.  “ Having  read  your 
letters  to  William  of  Pavia,  though  I do 
not  dare  to  judge  the  mind  of  the  writer,  I 
cannot  apjirove  of  the  style,  for  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  sound  humility,  or  to  proceed  i 
from  the  mind  of  a man  who  hears  the  j 
Apostle  saying  to  the  disciples  of  Christ,  i 
Modestia  vestra  nota  sit  omnibus  ; for  you  | 
seem  to  write  through  bitterness,  rather 
tlian  through  charity."*  But  this  criticism  j 
only  proves  the  tender  solicitude  of  a friend, 
and  the  extreme  caution  of  holy  men,  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  to  avoid  the  least  appearance 
of  evil.  If  St.  Thomas  be  guilty  of  pride 
and  a desire  of  usurpation,  can  Se  Ambrose 
be  excused,  who  assuredly,  under  his  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  acted  with  even 
more  promptitude,  and  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  uttering  a single  word  that  i 
over  escaped  the  lips  or  pen  of  his  glorious  ■ 
fellow-combatiint?  No;  let  us  continue  to 
hear  the  counsels  of  his  contemporaries  ] 
without  betraying  such  folly  as  to  imagine, 
for  an  instanE  that  we  shall  be  able,  by  : 
means  of  them,  to  bring  down  this  colossal 
hero  to  the  level  of  our  own  stature,  and 
inflict  a wound  on  his  blessed  memory.  . 

" Perhaps,"  says  John  of  Salisbury  to  | 
him,  “ God,  for  your  greater  perfection,  j 
wishes  you  to  live  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
seek  your  life  to  destroy  it.  Ought  you  j 
not,  then,  to  acquiesce  in  such  a condition  7 ^ 
But  some  one  will  say  that  it  is  presump- 
tuous to  exjrosc  yourstdf  to  hostile  swords, 
and  that  it  will  be  more  cautious  to  wait 
until  you  have  done  penance  for  your  sins, 
for  that  your  conscience  is  not  yet  fit  for 
martyrdom.  To  whom  I answer  : No  one 
is  not  fit,  excepting  the  man  who  does  not 
wish  to  sufl'er  for  faith,  and  for  the  works 
of  faith ; it  ntatters  not  whether  he  be  a 
Ikiv  or  an  adult,  a Jew  or  a Gentile,  a 
Christian  or  an  infidel ; for,  whoever  suffers 
for  justice  is  a martyr;  that  is,  a witness 
for  justice,  an  assertor  of  the  cause  of  j 
Christ.  But  why  do  1 say  this  ? Because  • 
I know,  what  my  mind  presages,  that  the  j 
king  is  not  yet  recovered,  so  tliat  you  can  H 
be  secure  ; and,  because  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen  thinks  fit  to  say,  that  whatever  you 
do  is  through  arrogance  and  anger,  you 
must  meet  his  opinion  by  showing  modcra- 
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tion  in  df'ods  as  well  as  in  words,  in  gesture 
as  well  as  in  habit,  whioh  indeed  is  of  little 
avail  with  God,  unless  it  prcseed  from  the 
secrets  of  the  conscience,”*  Again,  writing 
to  his  brother  llichard,  he  says,  " In  this 
conflict  of  power  and  of  law,  the  archbishop 
ought  to  proceed  with  such  moderation, 
following  law,  being  led  by  grace,  ami  as- 
sisted by  reason,  as  neither  to  seem  to  be 
guilty  of  temerity  against  the  power  which 
God  has  ordained,  nor  to  consent  to  inieguity 
through  fear  of  power,  or  tlirough  love  of 
evanescent  goods,  to  the  depression  of  the 
Church,  so  as  to  be  counted  a deserter  of 
bis  oCBce  to  the  min  of  present  and  future 
generations,  a prevaricator  of  his  profession, 
and  an  impugner  of  justice."!  In  tine, 
when  desiring  the  archbishop  to  send  some 
one  of  his  clerks  to  the  bishop  of  Chalons, 
he  gives  an  injunction  to  conduct  himself 
with  great  modesty,  adding,  ••  because  the 
men  of  this  nation  are  modest"!  Moreover, 
tlie  arehbishop  repeatedly  declared  that  ad- 
vice of  this  kind  was  only  conformable  to  his 
own  intentions.  “ Your  legates,"  he  says  to 
Pope  Alexander,  “ require  us  to  evince  humi- 
lity and  moderation  as  the  only  qualities  by 
which  we  can  appease  such  a prince ; and  we 
reply  to  them,  that  most  willingly  and  de- 
voutly we  shall  show  to  him,  as  to  our  lord 
and  king,  all  humility,  and  service,  and  devo- 
tion, saving  the  honour  of  God  and  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Church, 
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and  the  honour  of  our  own  person,  and  the 
possessions  of  the  Church.  And  if  it  should 
seem  to  them  that  any  thing  is  to  1m;  added 
to  these  or  to  be  taken  from  them,  or 
changed,  we  will  answer  as  they  may  ad- 
vi.se  us."»  In  his  hater  to  the  cardinals 
Albert  and  Theotimus,  he  says,  “To speak, 
as  iM-fore  Gisl,  whom  we  expect  as  our 
Judge,  and  invoke  that  He  may  judge  our 
cause,  although  we  have  greatly  loved  our 
king  and  waited  on  his  nod,  with  all  our 
strength,  before  the  priesthood  was  im- 
posed on  us,  yet  without  consciousness  of 
crime,  being  unwilling  to  consent  to  him 
in  things  injurious  to  God  and  to  the 
Church,  we  have  opposed  him  for  God  ; 
choosing  rather  by  ofl'ending  to  recal  him 
to  pardon,  than  by  flattering  to  precipitate 
him  into  hell.  The  eause  is  nut  against 
us,  but  between  him  and  God  ; for  we  have 
sought  nothing  else  from  him  but  what 
God  has  left  to  his  Church  by  an  eternal 
testament.”!  In  such  language  it  would 
be  hard  to  detect  arrogance  or  disloyalty  ; 
and  indeed  his  contemporaries  bear  express 
witness  to  the  “great  humility,  meekness 
of  spirit,  and  serenity  of  countenance,”  with 
which  the  archbishop  replied  to  those  who 
spoke  for  the  king  at  Gisors,  when  their 
express  object  was  to  provoke  him  to  in- 
dignation, and  induce  him  to  answer  less 
wisely,  and  with  less  humility.! 
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CHAPTER  X.  • ! 


I’ET,E  tribulationes 
justonim,  et  de  liis  oin-  , 
nibus  lilx  ravit  eos  Do-  ; 
niimiH.”  Such  are  the  , 
words  with  which  the  j 
Clinrch  introduces  the  I 
mcinorv  of  some  of  her 
blessed  martyrs,  which  we  shall  see  verified  i 
still  more  abundantly  as  we  proceed  to 
speak  of  the  suflerings  endtired  for  the 
sake  of  justice  by  those  who  had  commis- 
sion to  turn  and  to  watch  these  wheels,  on 
the  movement  of  which  depended  the  free 
action  of  religion  and  tlie  liberty  of  tho 
Church. 


In  many  respects,  the  difference  in  the 
lot  of  men  on  earth  was  no  mystery  to  the 
observers  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  not 
I alone  as  monks  and  philosophers,  but  as 
I mere  thoughtful  pilgrims,  were  accustomed 
, often  silently  to  account  for  it  to  them- 
; solves,  as  they  contrasted  the  magnificence 
and  repose  of  the  rich  and  powerful  man 
I in  bis  j)rincely  abode,  which  arrested  their 
attention,  as  they  walked  or  rode  along, 
with  the  humiliations  and  distress  of  some 
wise  and  virtuous  victim  of  oppression,  i 
who  they  remembered  was  in  the  meanwhile  > 
j blearing  his  heavy  cross,  far  removed  per-  ! 
; haps  and  concealed  from  evetr  human  eye  | 
i but  that  of  the  agent  of  the  persecutor.  | 
i Not  unfrequently,  while  the  seigneur  was 
enjoying  the  pleasures  and  the  pride  of  life 
I within  his  ancestral  towers,  the  bishop  or 
abbot.  ]>erhaps  as  noble  and  nobler  tlian 
j himself,  since  the  crozier  was  often  swayed 
by  men  of  royal  blood,  was  pining  in  some  ^ 
; obscure  dungeon,  or  e.xposed  to  the  harass-  ' 
I ing  annoyances  of  a thousand  ignoble  , 
! persecutors  in  ^distant  cities,  who  were  i 
' incensed  against  him  on  account  of  his  i 
j daring  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  lil>erty 
I of  the  Church,  which,  we  must  remember,  ' 
I comprised  the  material  and  spiritual  in-  i 
; tercsts  of  the  people,  as  in  detail  it  entered  1 
! into  innumerable  questions  of  a most 
I humble  seeming,  which  agitated  each 
. parish,  as  well  as  the  most  solemn  councils 
I of  the  state. 


I,et  us  suppose  travellers  in  the  middle 
ages,  like  Sir  Espaing  de  Eyon  and  Frois- 
sart, riding  on  their  way,  and  discoursing 
concerning  the  different  objects  which  ,1 
struck  their  attention  as  they  passed  from  ,j 
the  lands  of  one  count  to  those  of  another,  1] 
traversing  rivers,  woods,  and  mountains; 
mundane  perhaps  in  their  mind  too  often.  I 
still  at  times  pensive,  even  devout,  as  when  ; 
the  sight  of  a cross,  like  that  on  the  spot  | 
where  the  two  squires  fell,  moved  those  [ 
riders  to  say  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  a ,1 
Pater-noster,  an  Ave-maria.  and  De  pro-  j 
fundis,  with  a Fidelium.  How  many  cas-  I 
ties,  how  many  monasteries,  how  many 
noble  churches,  met  their  view  ! Lo,  near  ' 
them,  one  pile  moro  prominent  than  the 
rest,  rising  in  stem  majesty  over  the  woods:  , 
there  dwells  at  ease  some  puissant  seigneur.  ! 
Could  you  mount  those  batt'ements.  your 
eyes  would  survey  a glorious  prospect ; you  j 
would  discern  over  tbe  forest  a noble  river 
that  bounds  on  one  side  bis  ancestral 
domains ; beyond  wliieli  rises  the  blue  i 
eliain  of  mountains,  which  fonn  the  liori-  M 
zon  toward  the  west.  Could  you  view  the  | 
halls  and  galleries  within,  you  might  think 
that  hero  was  lu.ttiry  itself  enthroned,  i: 
What  ean  be  wanting  to  tbe  transport  of  j 
his  days?  whatdifticulfies  ha.s  he  but  those  | 
which  he  seeks  for  himself?  what  cause  j 
concerns  him  but  some  interest  of  tern-  | 
poral  and  material  vanity  ? Now  let  them  | 
isMid  their  eyes  in  another  direction,  and  | 
they  will  sec  some  lofty  spire,  or  some  vast  ,i 
irregular  pile  of  high  steep  roofs,  an-  ' 
nouneing  the  sanctuary  where  the  bishop 
or  abbot  is  or  ought  to  be  residing.  Hut  if 
they  ask  concerning  him,  mouniful  looks 
or  piteous  ejaculations  will  lead  them  soon  i 
to  collect  that  he  is  in  exile  or  in  prison.  ^ 
Yet  piety  had  prepared  for  him  too  an 
august  and  admirable  habitation.  He 
also  might  have  had  delights  and  honours, 
eontinuiiig  to  enjoy  " the  friendship  of  his 
king  " and  of  his  powerful  neighbours ; but 
a proud  choleric  prince,  or  some  petty 
tyrant  on  the  mountain  near,  was  to  be 
o]iiK)sed  : for  some  poor  man  had  been 
wronged  : brute  force  was  used  to  suppress 
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some  right  of  nature,  or  violate  some 
sanction  of  the  holy  Church  ; jM*rhaps 
some  young  innocent  prince  was  cast  into 
prison  by  a suspicious  father,  and  the 
I bishop  was  known  to  be  attached  to  him  ; 
as  when  the  bishop  of  I^escar  incnrre<l  the 
wrath  of  the  count  of  Foix  for  the  sake  of 
his  son  Gaston,  when  he  had  thrown  him 
into  the  tower  of  Orthez.  Hence,  would 
the  travellei's  exclaim  : lienee  ilie  contrast 
of  their  condition ! No  rest  or  sweets  any  ] 
longer  for  the  man  of  God  ; no  more  for  I 
his  eyes  the  beautiful  horizon  from  em-  | 
battled  heights,  hut  perlmps  the  obscurity 
of  the  hideous  dungeon  pit,  which  lies 
below  the  rock  within  them  ; to  whoso 
I cavity  profound  a faint  beam  can  scarcely. 

when  the  sun  is  highest,  make  its  way. 

I It  is  not  necessary  to  calumniate  or  ex- 
' aggerate  in  order  to  bring  down  the  rich 
and  powerful  of  the  earth  often  to  the  tnie 
I level  to  which  the  calm  voice  of  history  and 
I of  personal  observation  consigns  them, 
i!  “Quotetquanti  magnates  indigeant.”  says 
i Pope  Innocent  III.,  and  who  may  not 
I conhnn  the  testimony  from  his  own  ex* 

• perience  ? “ ipseniet  frequenter  experio.’** 
Germanieus.  as  Tacitus  says,  heard  the 
I harmonious  tones  from  the  statue  of  Mem* 

I non  ; but  every  one  is  not  a Germanieus  at 
r sun-rise  to  hear  them,  and  loa.st  of  all  the 
rich  man  and  the  great,  who  can  behold 
> that  spectacle  without  its  firing  all  his 
: faculties  with  glorious  joy.  Como  evening 
once  again — season  of  peace!  Nor  does 
that  soothing  lustre  of  expiring  day,  nor 
yet  “the  radiant  planet  that  to  love  in- 
vites.” making  all  the  western  serene  to 
laugh,  recal  his  thoughts  to  charity.  As 
they  walk  upon  those  battlements  and 
watch,  as  I have  watched,  the  sun  in 
splendour  indescribable  sink-  upon  that 
river,  now  a stream  of  rosy  light,  empur- 
I pling  woods  and  mountains  on  its  shore,  and 
blending  them  with  that  western  paradise 
of  clouds,  little  reck  they  for  the  bishop  or 
the  monk,  who  in  his  dark  prison  is  ex- 
piating his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  God, 

I of  the  holy  Chunrh,  of  the  wise  and  free, 

I of  the  helpless  and  the  poor.  Alas!  what 
feels  his  heart  the  while  ! Yet  docs  he  not 
refuse  thus,  for  Christ’s  sake,  through  ever}- 
vein  to  tremble.  Sometimes  he  suffered 
merely  for  defending  the  pairirnony  of  the 
poor  against  unjust  and  violent  lU'ighbours. 

1 whose  persecutions  may  be  conceived  from 
I the  number  of  laws  of  emperors  “ de  rebus 
j Ecclesiurum  injusU?  invasis.”  This  was  a 
I 
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sacred  duty,  lly  the  canons  of  the  conn*  j 
cil  of  Arles  in  ■')40,  it  was  decreed,  that  if  | 
a clerk  should  deteriorate  any  of  the  goi^ds  |j 
with  whicli  the  bishop  had  intrusted  him, 
he  shouhl,  if  young,  be  corrected  by  the 
discipline  of  tbc  Church,  and  if  old,  be 
regarded  as  an  assassin  of  the  poor.” 

Bt.  'I’heodard,  bishop  of  Maesiricht,  hav- 
ing undertaken  a journey  in  fi09  to  the 
court  of  Childeric  II.  in  Austrasia,  in  order 
to  obtain  from  him  restitution  of  the  goods  1 
of  his  Church,  which  had  been  usurped  by  | 
some  lords,  the  usurpers  assa.ssinated  him 
on  his  road  in  the  forest  of  Henalt,  near  | 
Spires.  Descendants  of  men,  who,  like  St.  | 
Hlaiihmaic,  son  of  a king,  and  abbot  of 
Iona  in  the  eigluh  ccntiirv’,  chose  to  be 
massa<‘red  by  the  Danes  rather  than  give 
up  the  treasures  of  the  Churc’h.  these  holy 
pontitl’s  and  abbots  considered  death  in  ! 
such  a cause  as  true  martyrdom.  Oftencr, 
however,  it  wa-s  for  dofeiuling  interests  of 
a kind  tnore  immediately  spiritual  that  they  : 
suffered  persecution.  It  was  for  such  that  I 
Ives  de  Chartres  lay  in  prison : it  wa.s  for  ' 
such  that  Hildebert,  bishop  of  Tours,  suf-  j 
fered  ]'crsecution  ; who  was  not  singular 
in  his  distresses,  though,  from  the  poetical 
descrijition  he  has  left  of  them.  I am 
tempted  to  distinguish  him  as  an  example. 
This  great  man,  whose  promotions  are 
remarked  by  Biilauis  as  an  eridence  of  the  1 
genius  of  the  middle  ages  to  love  learning,  j 
suffensl  many  things,  he  says,  for  the  | 
name  of  Christ  and  liberty  of  the  Church, 
from  Rotrocus.  count  of  Mans,  by  whom 
he  was  spoiled  of  all  his  goods  and  cast 
into  prison,  where,  besides  many  prose 
works,  he  composed  elegies  and  verses 
to  record  bis  own  persecution,  such  as 
these : — 

“Nuper  cram  locuples  rmiltisque  beatus  amicis, 

Et  risere  diu  proapera  fata  mihi. 

Soppe  mihi  dixi,  Que  sunt  tam  prospera  rerum? 
Quid  sibi  vult  tHntiis,  tam  citus  UfTfrer  opnm  ? 

Hei ! mihi  nulla  fides,  nulla  eat  constantia  rebus  I 
Res  ip9U*  quid  siiit,  mobilitate  docent. 

Res  homioum  atque  homines  leris  aura  versat  in 
huras : 

Et  venit  a summo  summa  ruina  ^adu. 

Quidquid  habcA  hodle,  eras  te  fortasse  relinquU, 
Aut  modo  diim  loqueris  dcsinit  ease  tuum. 

Ille  pudor  patrite  me  non  impune  tueutem 
JuslititP  leites  expuli'  a patria. 

Iitde  riilein  scando,  vilam  committo  procellis; 

Vela  iimu-nt,  gemhia  cymba  jnvatur  ope. 

In  fraplcm  ]Mnum  lotus  prope  conperit  iras 
Muiidus,  el  lat  huslis  qui<iquid  obt-ine  potest. 

£<;ce  rapax  turbo,  (olleiis  ad  sidcra  Huctus, 

Iinpitiit  ad  littus  jam  hinc  puppe  raii  m. 

Sic  ^li^er  et  fetix,  qu  o»sa  rate,  rebus  adurnptis, 
Evasi  ventos,  a-quora,  saxa,  Jovera. 
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Ecce  quid  Mt  hozniou!  quid  jure  vocare  pater- 
mill), 

Quid  miser  illc  sibi  plaudere  dote  potest  ? 

Hoe  est  hie  hominis  semper  emn  tempore  labi 
Bt  semper  qiiadam  condilione  mori. 

Nemo  potest  rebu-^  jus  assi^nare  manendi, 

Qu9  nutus  hominis  non  didicere  sequi. 

Jus  iilis  Deus  adscripsit,  sUtuitque  teneri 
Leeibus,  et  nuiu  stare  vcl  ire  sno. 

Ipse  maneiis  dum  cunrta  moret,  mortalibns  egris 
Coiisulit.  et  quo  sit  apes  sutueiida,  docct. 

Hie  polens  mutis,  tenor  et  eoncordia  reruin, 
Quidquid  vidt  in  mu  degerat;  ejusuro."* 

The  tombs  of  the  middle  ages  too  might 
alone  furnish  evidence  to  prove  the  extent 
of  this  persecution.  Celebrated  is  that  of 
the  Hope  St.  Gregory  VII.  at  Salerno. 
The  epitaph  on  St.  Gebchard,  archbishop 
of  Salzburg,  resembles  it ; fur  on  this  we 
read, — 

**  Prnpter  jiiititiam,  tolernvit  et  ipse  rapinam 
Regis  ab  hue  laUum,  iugit  in  ezilium  ; 

Malens  ille  miser,  quaiu  schismatis  ease  minister. 
Hie  pro  lege  Dei  nescivit  eederc  regi. 

Vel  cuiquam  forti,  vel  qnoque  dedecori.” 

Scarcely  in  efiect  a day  passed  on  which 
the  Catholic  Church  did  uot  gain  some  new 
confessor  within  this  order  of  suflerings  for 
justice.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies the  contest  between  the  Church  and 
the  empire  was  carried  on.  os  we  already 
observed,  every  where  between  each  bishop 
and  each  seigneur.  Of  all  to  speak  were 
rain  attempt,  for  ray  wide  theme  so  urges 
that  my  words  fall  short  of  what  bechanc^  : 
but  we  may  admire  the  uniformity  of  cir- 
cumstances attending  each  instance.  The 
history  of  the  persecutions  suffered  by  Ban- 
dared,  bishop  of  Soissons,  in  the  time  of 
Clotbair,  when  “he  was  cha-sed  from  his 
see  without  a Synod,  without  judgment  of 
the  bishops,  by  the  tyranny  of  laics,"  might 
seem  written  to  record  the  events  at  Co- 
logne and  Posen  in  these  latter  days;  so 
similar  were  the  inagnanimity  of  the  .suffer- 
ing prelate  and  the  grief  and  resentment  of 
the  people  irritated  by  the  king’s  injnslice.f 
In  the  lists  of  these  holy  snfiereis  of  course 
the  Roman  pontiffs  take  the  lead.  Tried 
by  the  standard  of  St.  Paul,  they  proved 
themselves  pre-eminent  as  ministers  of 
Christ  in  every  age.  Thus  the  Emperor 
Constans,  at  the  time  of  the  Monotheliles, 
choosing  to  impose  silence  on  what  he 
termed  the  two  parties,  the  Pope  St.  Mar- 
tin, for  having  condemned  lhal  heresy,  was 
made  prisoner,  dragged  as  a culprit  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  thence,  after  innumerable 


I * Biilwus,  Hist.  Universit,  Paris,  tom.  ii. 
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cruellies,  banished  to  the  Taiiric  Cheramesnt, 
where  death  put  an  end  to  his  suflerings. 
It  would  be  lung  to  rile  instances. 

“ All  have  risen  and  cunspired  against 
us,"  said  St.  Gregory  VII.  in  his  last 
appeal  to  Chrislendum,  " only  because  we 
would  iiu  longer  be  silent  amidst  the  dangers 
of  the  times ; only  because  we  could  no 
longer  endure  the  atleinpls  lo  reduce  llie 
Church  lo  servitude.”  On  ihe  24th  ol  May, 
in  the  year  I0S5,  this  holy  pope,  whose 
whole  pontificate  hod  been  a trial  uf  sutfer- 
ings,  mental  and  bodily,  from  the  rage  of  bis 
enemies,  closed  at  Salerno  his  earthly  career; 
just  rallying  strength,  amid  the  exbaiisiiou 
of  his  powers,  to  utter  with  bis  departing 
breath  the  words,  " I have  loved  justice,  and 
haled  iniquity,  and  therefore  I die  in  exile."* 
Who  could  describe  the  sufferings  of  other 
supreme  poiilills  in  the  same  cause  I Urban 
II.  at  one  time  was  so  deprived  of  all  re- 
sources that  he  was  obliged  to  subsist  on  the 
alms  of  the  faithful.  In  all  these  trials  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church  participated. 
During  iheconlest  between  Si.  Gregory  VII. 
and  the  empire,  many  fled  into  cloisters; 
and  the  abbeys  were  filled  with  prelates, 
noblemen,  and  wairiors.  According  to  the 
expression  of  a contemporary,  the  cardinal 
Deusdedit,  Henry,  and  his  instrument  Gni- 
bert,  renewed  the  persecution  ol  Nero.  All 
who  would  not  embrace  their  party  were 
maltreated  or  plundered.  From  the  bishop- 
rics, churches,  and  abbeys  the  Catholic 
priests  were  expelled,  being  replaced  by 
vicious  and  ignorant  clerks.  Within  two 
years  no  less  than  ninety  thousand  men  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  or  put 
to  death  by  Henry  and  bis  coadjutors.”f 
At  one  time  nearly  all  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Germany  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  fligbL 
Among  the  prelates  of  the  western  Church 
none,  however,  were  more  tried  by  persecu- 
tion than  those  who  ruled  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. Lanfranc,  who,  as  primate,  was 
doomed  to  behold  without  being  able  to  pre- 
vent the  frightful  tyranny  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  of  his  barons,  the  misery  of  the 
people  and  the  oppression  of  the  Church, 
prayed  for  death,  and  implored  the  pope,  but 
in  vain,  to  relieve  him  from  the  burthen  of 
the  episcopacy.”  { St.  Thomas  says  that 
the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  See  would 
hare  perished  in  England  long  before  bis 
lime  if  the  church  of  Canterbury  had  not 
apposed  herself  to  princes.  " Rarely,"  he 
adds,  " has  any  one  governed  that  church 
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I without  suffering  for  justice  either  the  sword, 

, or  the  grief  o(  exile,  or  the  injury  of  proscrip- 
i lion.'*  “To  in  silence,"  he  sa\s, 

“over  our  other  illustrious  predecessors, 
whose  leaniiiig  and  example  editied  (he 
Church,  the  late  archbishop  Thtobuld  was 
twice  banished  from  his  see  and  country  for 
bis  iaitb  and  ubedietice;  King  Stephen  ])erse> 
eating  him,  because  he  went,  contraty  to  his 
royal  command,  to  the  council  of  Kheims,  at 
' the  call  ol  Pope  Kugene,  while  the  other 
bishops  disobeyed  him,  and  remained  at 
home,  in  compliance  with  the  king’s  order. 
Thus  it  has  ever  been;  while  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  have  stniieiimes  shed 
(heir  blood  for  the  law  of  God,  and  at  others 
offered  it  to  their  persecutors.  Su  great 
were  the  difficulties  and  perils  to  which  our 
immediate  predeccssoi  exposed  himself,  in 
resisting  these  customs  now'  imposed  on  us, 
and  attending  the  council  in  spite  of  the 
king's  prohibition,  that  the  pope  returned 
him  thunks  in  full  council,  because,  to  use 
his  words,  * Natando  jioiius  (piam  uavigando 
ad  concilimn  venerai."'f-  “ What  is  never 
or  rarely  recorded  of  another  see,”  observes 
Baldwin,  bishop  of  Noyon,  “Canterbury 
has  always  bad  its  bishops  and  confessors 
either  crowned  by  martyrdom  for  the  faith  of 
Christ,  or  exiled  and  proscribed  for  justice 
and  ibe  liberty  of  the  Church.  So  that  he 
who  now  rules  it  dues  but  fill  the  measure 
of  his  fathers,  being  now,  fur  the  honour  of 
God,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  banishment, 
suffering  not  like  (hem  only  in  his  own 
person,  but  in  his  whole  house,  with  all  his 
relations  and  friends ; an  addition  of  cruelty 
unprecedented  in  history  or  in  the  memory 
of  the  living.’’^  Th®  records  of  this  Church 
indeed  were  not  wanting  in  tragic  episodes: 

; let  us  observe  briefly  some  of  the  details. 

I William  Rufus  had  usurped  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  and  fiirbad  an  election  of  bishops 
' to  vacant  sees;  so  that  after  Lanfranc’s 
death  Canterbury  was  left  five  years  without 
j a pastor,  while  the  monks  wen;  unceasingly 
harassed  by  the  royal  officers.  Falling  sick 
j at  Gloucester,  in  a fit  of  remorse  and  icrror, 
\ he  named  8t.  Anselm  to  the  vacant  see, 
j who  only  cousenied  to  acquiesce  on  the 
I condition  of  the  king's  restoring  what  he  had 
’ seized  from  the  Church,  and  recognising 
I Urban  11.  as  the  legitimate  pope.  But  the 
king  soon  resumed  his  former  habits,  and  then 
I began  the  persecutions  of  Anselm ; for  the 
! holy  archbishop  refused  to  give  uj)  the  ]>io- 
j perty  of  the  poor,  and  required  the  king  to 

• Si.  Thom.  Epist.  clxv.  t Episl.  Ixxxiv. 
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permit  abbots  to  be  elected,  that  vacancies 
might  cease,  and  bishojis  to  hold  councils  to 
reli>riii  abuses.  The  king  endeuvonred  to 
depose  him,  and  to  prevent  other  bishops 
devoted  to  the  cniui  from  obeying  him. 
The  nobles  were  firmer  than  the  bishops, 
and  refused  to  wiihdniw  their  obedience  from 
the  primate.  Then  the  king  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Uume,  with  promises  of  an  annual 
peiision  if  the  pope  would  depose  Anselm; 
but  the  legale,  who  came  imo  England,  de- 
clared it  impossible,  and  traiismiued  him 
the  pallium.  Finding  the  king  still  bent  on 
oppressing  the  church  of  Caaierimiy,  St. 
Anselm,  despairing  of  his  own  ]iower  lo  pre- 
vent abuses,  after  in  vain  seeking  permission  | 
to  leave  England,  fled  in  disguise  of  a pil- 
grim to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  ^ 
he  begged  the  jiope  lo  accept  his  resignation  t 
of  the  see;  but  the  ]K»pe  ordered  him  to  re-  | 
lain  it,  saying,  “A  courageous  man  ought  . 
not  to  abandon  his  post.”  Afterwards,  at  | 
the  council  of  Bari,  finding  the  pope  about  | 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  excoinmmiicaiion 
against  the  king,  ho  threw  himself  at  bis 
feet,  and  conjured  him  to  suspend  it.  He 
found,  however,  that  he  could  not  recover  | 
his  see  as  long  as  the  king  lived  ; of  whose  j 
terrible  death  be  was  informed  when  in  the  | 
abbey  of  Ijt  Chaise-Dieu  in  Auvergne.  On  j 
the  accession  of  Henry  I.  he  returned  to  j 
England  ; but  the  now  king  required  from 
him  the  investiture  of  his  dignity,  which  the  j 
saint  could  not  grant ; the  late  council  j 
having  expressly  forbidden  it.  While  the  , 
king  saw  his  crown  in  danger  from  bis  ' 
brother  Robert,  he  was  liberal  in  promises  to 
St.  Anselm,  wlio  in  fact,  by  his  influence, 
coiifinned  it  on  his  head  ; but  when  the 
storm  was  past,  he  resumed  his  schemes  of 
enslaving  the  English  Church,  by  arrogating 
the  right  of  investiture  to  benefices.  8i.  j 
Anselm  went  again  lo  Rome  with  the  royal 
consent;  and  the  Pope  Paschal  1.  having 
given  sentence  against  the  king,  St.  Anselm  | 
on  his  return,  having  reached  Lyons,  received  i 
ordersfroniihekingnoiioenter  England.  Ho  | 
retired  to  the  luuuastery  of  Bee,  where  the  i 
difference  being  at  length  urrunged,  he  was  | 
pemiiucd  to  return  to  England  in  110(>; 
but  it  was  only  to  prepare  himself  for  death, 
where,  after  a sickness  of  three  years,  he  | 
terminated  his  glorious  career.  Such  is  the  \ 
outline  of  the  history*  Passing  now  over  | 
the  second  Henry,  King  Henry  III.  having 
exhausted  his  finances,  began  to  seize  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  bishoprics,  abbeys, 
and  other  benefices  which  were  at  his  nomi- 
nation, and  which  he  neglected  to  fillup  '! 
for  that  purpose;  or  when  he  named  any  .! 
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one,  his  choice  was  sure  to  fall  on  some  ^ England  ; but,  after  what  they  call  t I 
creature  of  his  own  uiicrly  unworthy.  St.  | appeal,  by  his  commands  he  is  afBicted  in  I 

Edumiid,  archbishop  of  Cunieihurv,  not  i prison.  All  these  things  we  have  sustained,  i 

; being  able  to  cxt^cuie  a bull  of  Gregory  ' trying  whether  by  the  ])aiience  of  meekness  ^ 

! IX.,  authorising  him  to  name  after  a va*  I we  might  not  miiiguie  his  severitv*  But 

, cancy  of  six  months,  escaped  from  England,  the  mure  we  siifTer,  the  more  his  cruelt)’ 

I and  look  refuge  first  at  the  court  of  St.  iiureases;  so  that  he  now  publicly  con- 

1 Louis,  and  (hen  in  the  abbey  of  Puniigni.  fosses  that  he  can  be  appeased  bv  nothing. 

After  some  lime  he  died  in  exile,  and  was  unless  the  Church  be  exposed  to  his  plea- 

buried  in  the  monastery  in  which  he  had  I sure,  and  with  the  jmpe's  consent  all  his 

found  an  asylum.  I perversities  be  received  by  all.  Therefore, 

Other  churches,  however,  found  them-  > because  we  do  not  acquiesce,  but  say  (hat 
selves  deprived  of  their  pastors  by  similar  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man,  he 

pcrscciiiions.  After  the  death  of  Ralph  seeks  our  life,  that  with  it  be  may  take 

Nevis,  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  1244,  king  away  the  liberty  of  the  Church  and  over- 

Henry  111.  recommending  to  that  sec  an  throw  in  his  kingdom  (he  privileges  of  tbc  i 

unworthy  court  favourite,  whom  the  eccle-  Apostolic  See.  For  our  sake  he  has  even  j 

siasiical  authorities  had  rcjecteU  as  unquali-  announced  his  enmity  against  the  whole  ii 

I lied,  and  Richard  de  Wiche  being  preferred  Cistercian  order,  and  declared  that  he  will  !i 

l|  to  that  dignity,  who  was  consecrated  the  exterminate  their  houses  from  his  territories  !■ 

I year  following,  the  king  seized  his  tempo-  unless  they  eject  me — a man  banished  and  | 

I raliiies,  and  caused  him  to  endure  during  proscribed  for  God  and  for  (he  liberty  of 

I two  years  many  hardships  and  persecutions.  the  Church — from  Pontigni,  whither  1 came 

^ This  holy  man  had  accompanied  St.  Edmund  invited  by  the  abbot  and  brethren.”* 

into  France,  when  that  primate  was  exiled.  Describing  the  miserable  state  of  destitu- 
and  had  remained  with  him  till  bis  death.  tion  to  which  his  fellow-exiles  were  reduced, 
Bill  to  return  to  St.  Thomas.  His  pro-  he  says  to  the  pope,  “ Our  peisecuiors  pro- 
perty was  cunhscated  : his  relations  and  vide  sedulously  (hat  we  should  he  vexed 

I friends,  after  being  stripped  of  eveiy  thing,  with  expenses  and  journeys,  and  so  afflicted 

were  banished  to  the  number  of  more  than  with  wants,  that  we  may  become  burdensome 

four  hundred  persons,  who  were  made  to  and  odious  to  the  king  of  the  French,  who 

swear  that  they  would,  one  by  one,  visit  the  gives  us  alms  among  the  other  poor  of 

[ archbishop  in  his  retreat  to  grieve  his  heart  Chri8t,”f  “ Let  the  ancient  histories,”  he 

I by  the  spectacle  of  their  woe.  The  whole  says,  be  examined  ; let  the  deeds  of  fur- 

orders  of  Cistercians  and  Gilhertiucs  were  mer  tyrants  he  recounted,  let  the  annals  of 

! threatened  with  persecution  for  receiving  him  the  primitive  Church  he  referred  to,  you 

a suppliant  to  hospitality.  This  tyrant  evinced  will  not  easily  find  an  instance  among  all 

, the  rage  of  Neptune,  who  was  indignant  persccuioi's,  of  any  one  persecuting  one 

against  the  Phmacians  for  furnishing  their  man  in  such  a manner,  as  to  extend  his 

I guests  with  means  to  pursue  their  jouimey.  rage  on  account  of  him  against  a whole 

! **  For  being  mindful,”  he  says,  **  of  our  office  multitude  of  innocent  persons."! 

! and  the  judgment  of  God,  and  for  daring  to  “Now  truly,”  says  .lohn  of  Salisbury, 

, speak  for  justice,  we  are  given  to  be  an  “ there  is  need  of  courage;  for  on  all  sides 

opprobrium  to  many,  exposed  for  Christ  we  hear  of  terrors;  and  for  the  same  cause 

to  all  kinds  of  danger  like  a mark  for  arrows,  men  are  suff'ering  losses,  insults,  blows;  they 

; then  driven  into  banishment  with  all  belong-  are  proscribed,  incarcerated,  banished  ; and 

I ing  to  us,  clerks  and  laics,  women  and  child-  nearly  from  the  whole  Latin  world,  whence 

I ren,  young  and  old^;  so  that  neither  reverence  they  migrate  to  the  Lord,  they  seek  the  re- 

I of  order,  nor  condition  of  sex,  nor  the  pitiful  ward  of  their  passion,  to  the  advantage  of 

i state  of  age.  could  appease  anger  or  fury,  the  Church.  These  are  the  reports  now 

Many  of  them  arc  now  dead  in  exile,  who,  with  us,  where  he  alone  is  safe  whom  fury 

since  they  suffered  innocently  for  justice,  agitates,  or  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  a 

we  trust  are  flown  away  to  rest,  and  have  despiser  of  all  temporal  things  ; but  whether 

already  with  the  elect  received  the  reward  the  world  wills  it  or  not,  let  him  be  Ana- 

of  their  labours.  Hut  most  of  them  arc  thema  who  loveth  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 

still  wailing  for  the  mercy  of  God,  in  hunger  is  blessed  above  all  (orever.”§ 
and  thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness.  Oibers  Among  those  who  suffered  with  St.  Thomas, 

I are  held  in  chains;  ainuiigsi  whom  is  our 
I religious  chaplain  who,  for  conscience  sake, 

1 uiid  wiih  the  king's  consent,  remained  in 
1 
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some  deserve  especial  noti(?e.  Henry, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  obliged  to  leave 
England  in  tile  time  of  Theobald,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterburj',  who  endeavoured  by 
letters  to  dissipate  his  fear  of  the  king’s 
indignation,  Kadulph  de  Serra,  a gentle, 
mild,  and  sociable  man,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  8t.  Thomas,  yet  on  ac- 
count of  suspicion  was  banished  with  him, 
at  an  age,  as  John  of  Salisbury  says,  " when 
he  was  more  fit  for  burial  than  for  exile.  ”» 

Some  who  remained  in  England,  were 
compelled  to  swear  that  they  would  receive 
neither  letters  nor  messengers  from  thosi’ 
who  were  in  exile.  “ Miserable  necessity," 
as  John  of  Salisbury  says,  “ when  it  was 
not  lawful  for  good  men  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  charity  according  to  the  commands  of 
our  ]xird.”f  John  of  Salisbury,  who,  as 
Peter  of  Blois  says,  " was  the  hand  and  eye 
j of  St.  Thomas,”  sufiTored  banishment  with 
I him  during  six  years,  being  his  companion 
I in  labour  and  sorrows  ; and  then,  ns  I’etrus 
Ccllcnsis  says,  “ having  Ix^en  besprinkled 
with  the  precious  blood  of  that  blessed 
martyr,  was  made  bishop  of  Chartres." 
He  describes  his  own  sufiTerings  in  various 
letters.  Thus  to  Petrus  Ccllonsis  he  says, 
" I wish  I could  send  you  more  joyful 
news : but  after  my  return  from  Kome  so 
many  troubles  came  upon  me,  that  I 
thought  I had  never  endured  adversity 
until  then.  Do  you  wonder  what  could  so 
disturb  me  1 I will  disclose  this  to  your 
ear  in  few  words.  The  whole  indignation 
of  my  most  serene  lord,  the  most  powerful 
king,  our  invincible  prince,  has  bi'cn  turned 
upon  me.  If  you  ask  the  cause,  it  is  per- 
haps, that  I favoured  his  promotion  more 
than  I ought  to  have  done  ; for  which  in- 
justice, to  which  compassion  instigated 
me,  God  perhaps  punishes  me  now.  Alone 
now  I am  said  to  derogate  from  the  royal 
majesty,  for  it  is  thought  that  my  lord  of 
Canterbury  only  follows  my  instructions. 
On  which  account  I am  so  persecuted,  that 
I regard  my  banishment  as  certain.  If  it 
be  necessary,  I will  endure  that  for  the 
sake  of  justice,  not  only  with  equanimity, 
but  with  joy.”l 

Very  affecting  is  his  letter  afterwards 
from  France  to  his  brother  Richard.  “Fare- 
well, and  affectionately  salute  for  us  those 
whom  you  know  we  ought  to  salute  ; above 
all,  our  mother.  Obtain  for  us  the  suffrage 
of  prayers,  lest  the  Lord  should  suffer  us 
to  wander  from  liis  way,  and  that  He 
may  lead  us  through  adversity  and  exile, 

• Joan.  Sar.  xv.  ♦ Ep.  xxvii.  J Ep-  x‘- 


triumphing  over  the  affections  of  flesh  and 
blood,  to  despise  infuior  things,  and  to 
compassionate  llu;  wretched  men  who  are 
iisclessly  occupied  with  the  trash  which 
tlicy  collect  from  the  Church's  plunder.”* 
'i'o  Pope  Alexander  he  says,  “ Father, 
our  soul  is  in  bitterness.  Some  of  us  dying 
for  the  defence  of  justice,  seek  revenge  of 
the  innocent  blood  from  God  and  from  the 
Church  ; others  are  visited  with  various 
punishments ; all  of  ns  are  exiles  and  pro- 
scribed, that  we  may  b«'  comiiolled  to  pri-fer 
the  nefarious  traditions  of  men,  to  the  law 
of  tind,  and  the  sanctions  of  the  Fathers,"! 

Then  to  Milo,  the  bishop  of  the  Morini, 
he  says,  “ Wc  the  domestics  of  the  arch- 
bishop. proscribed  indeed  as  to  possessions, 
but  ascribed  amongst  the  faithful,  who 
honour  their  ministry  by  suffering  for  jus- 
tice, are  dispersed  as  exiles  through  the 
kingdom  of  the  Francs,  having  however 
Him  every  where  present  to  us,  who  feeds 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field.";  " We  have  suffered  losses, 
injuries,  contumely,  and  exile.  The  world 
reputes  this  our  faith  insanity ; it  calls  our 
constancy  pertinacity,  our  professions  of 
truth  it  stigmatises  with  the  name  of 
vanity ; our  piety  it  I'ndeavours  to  render 
vile  by  the  ajipellation  of  hyjxwrisy,  or 
sui>erstition,  or  of  other  falseliood.  But 
the  prince  of  the  Apostles  teaches  the  con- 
trary, " Hibc  cst  enim,"  as  he  says,  “gratia 
apud  Deura  ; quia  in  hoc  vocati  estis  in 
Christo,  ut  sequamini  vestigia  cjus."§ 

The  spirit  and  disjrosition  with  which 
tliese  men  carried  their  crosses  in  the 
mystic  train  of  Him  whom  Mary  did  bring 
forth,  might  furnish  further  illustrations 
of  the  general  principles  which,  in  the  lie- 
ginning  of  this  book,  we  ascribed  to  the 
blessed  who  suffered  persecution  on  account 
of  justii».  And  first  their  cheerfulness  is 
remarkable.  We  might  apply  to  them  the 
old  monastic  verses  by  Notker,  which  de- 
scribe the  holy  pilgrims  who  came  to  St. 
Gall  as  volunt^  e.xiles  for  God. 

" Cumqut  pro  Chiiiito  patriam,  parentes, 

Rura,  cognatos,  genua,  et  caducam 
Gloriam  mundi,  simul  abdicarent, 

Pergere  certant. 

Corde  laetantes,  alacraa  et  omnea, 

Orbe  jam  toto  celebrata  aeae 
Cuminas  gaudent  adiiasc  tecta 

Plena  satutia.“i) 

Hear  how  St.  Anselm  speaks  of  the  ])er- 
sccutious  of  a contemporary  prelate.  " It 
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is  not  necessary  that  I shoukl  write  con- 
cerning the  expulsion  of  Lord  William, 
bishop  of  Wincliester,  with  what  joy  and 
thanksgiving,  that  God  should  have  given 
him  this  honour,  you  will  easily  understand. 
For  it  is  greater  glory  and  praise  for  him 
with  God  and  good  men,  to  have  he<’n 
plundered  and  expelled  on  account  of  jus- 
tice, than  if  he  had  been  enriehed  with  all 
the  wealth  and  possessions  of  the  world,- 
having  violated  justice.  Li  t his  friends, 
therefore,  rejoice  and  exult,  that  by  no  vii> 
lence,  by  no  fear,  he  could  be  subdued, 
and  by  no  cupidity  separated  from  truth."* 

That  St.  Anselm,  during  his  own  per- 
secution, enjoyed  the  pence  and  holy  joy 
which  he  ascribed  to  others  under  similar 
sulTcrings,  is  clear  from  the  remarkable 
fact,  tlint  it  was  during  his  banishment, 
and  as  he  says  himself  in  the  preface,  " in 
gn;at  tribulation."  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
biKik,  “ Cur  Ueus  homo.”  This  immortal 
fruit  of  a calm  intelligence,  and  of  a peace- 
ful heart,  was  comiKised  at  the  time  tliat 
he  durst  not  send  a letter  to  a friend,  lest 
he  should  involve  him  in  his  own  sulfer- 
ings  ; for  he  says  to  one  whom  he  loved, 
“ 1 cannot  write  to  you  as  often  us  I and 
you  might  wish,  bi'cansc  though  1 have 
opportunities,  yet  I should  fear  tliat  olfenee 
might  be  taken  by  the  king,  who  hates  all 
things  from  me,  and  all  who  love  me,  and 
who  might  rage  against  the  bearer  if  he 
knew  it."t 

John  of  Salisbury,  when  threatened  with 
the  horrors  of  exile,  and  aware  how  the  in- 
dignation of  Henry  IT.  was  kindled  against 
him,  was  so  engrossed  with  the  Paschal 
solemnities,  that  he  could  not  answer  the 
Ictb-r  brought  to  him  from  Petrus  Cellensis, 
tliat  generous  friend  who  says  to  him  in 
one  epistle,  “ If  that  monster  should  vomit 
you  from  his  land,  here  we  have  a house 
pn’iiarcd  for  you,  where  you  will  find 
plenty  of  books,  and  as  much  leisure  for 
studying  as  you  can  desire.”;  When  the 
festival  was  over,  he  writes  to  him  saying, 
“ The  king's  return  is  expected  daily ; 
what  shall  Ido?  To  leave  the  island 
seems  like  flight;  to  decline  meeting  my 
calumniators  seems  to  argue  a guilty  con- 
science ; not  to  wait  for  the  king's  pre- 
sence, is  to  subject  myself  legally  to  the 
penalty  of  high  treason.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  lietter,  if  possible,  to  wait  the  issue  at 
home,  where  1 shall  have  the  happiness  of 
being  with  friends. "§ 

|!  * Kpi?l.  S.  .\nsel.  Lib. iii.70.  f I.ib.  iii.  Ejiisl.xxv. 
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When  deprived  of  these,  however,  by 
banishment,  he  found  other  resources,  for  i 
he  writes  thus  to  Master  John  Saracen.  : 
" I am  ashamed  altogether  to  have  spoken 
thimigh  weakness  of  tlie  bitterness  of  my  , 
exile ; since  although  this  is  the  fourth  i 
year  of  my  banishment,  and  the  third  of  1 
my  proscription,  I am  every  day  less  and 
less  disturlied  by  the  tempests  of  fortune 
and  by  losses,  knowing  for  certain  that  ray 
enemy  hath  done  me  no  real  injury,  or 
rather  1 should  call  him  my  friend,  who 
has  opened  my  eyes  to  discern  the  fantastic 
delusions  of  fortune,  and  by  delivering  me 
from  the  vanities  of  the  court,  and  the 
seductions  of  pleasure  has  impelled  me  on 
the  way  of  virtue,  and  associated  me  with 
till-  throng  of  the  lovers  of  wisdom.  Far 
more  free  tlian  when  loaded  with  worldly 
goods  and  fortuitous  jiossessions,  I expe- 
rience a joyful  condition,  1 do  not  say 
jiovorty,  which  philosophy  forbids  me  to 
call  it,  for  every  soil  is  the  country  of  a 
brave  man.  and  to  a Christian  the  whole 
world  is  a place  of  exile,  while  he  journeys 
from  the  Lord.  For  the  future,  therefore, 
let  complaints  respecting  the  illusions  of 
fortune  cease,  while  from  agitating  philo- 
sophic questions  we  do  not  cease  ; and  let 
us  look  witli  indulgence  on  our  persecutors; 
who  perhaps  know  not  what  they  do."* 
Only  the  distresses  of  his  friends  recalled 
him  to  a sense  of  suffering.  ••  I doubt 
not,”  he  writes  to  Uaimond  of  I’oitiers. 
“you  would  pity  me  if  you  knew  witli 
wliat  solicitudes  my  mind  is  agitated  ; yet 
it  is  not,  God  knows,  for  myself,  though  1 
dwell  with  the  Duricordi,  that  I am  soli- 
citous. but  for  ray  friends  ; because,  as  far 
as  I am  personally  concerned,  letters  would 
suffice  to  console  me,  if  others  were  not 
constantly  urging  me.  to  whose  necessities 
I must  communicate.  The  people  of  tliis 
province  of  Rheims,  you  know,  are  called 
in  old  histories  the  Duricordi,  but  to  us 
truly,  they  have  proved  themselves  wortliy 
of  being  styled  MoUicordi,  while  our  own 
countrymen  appear  to  be  of  the  true  race 
of  the  Duricoiidi.”j  In  fact,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  acknowledge  that  the  b'rcuch  gene- 
rally during  the  ages  of  faith  deserved  the 
praise  bestowed  on  them  by  a lawyer  in  the 
year  lliO",  who  denominates  them  “If 
plus  pieuso  et  la  plus  devote  nation  du 
monde.”; 

John  of  Salisbury,  referring  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Rheims,  says  in  another  letter, 
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“ Scarcely  without  sighs  and  tears  cun  I 
recall  to  mind  our  dearest  brethren  and 
lords  who  dwell  in  the  house  of  blessed 
llemi,  remeinbcring  how  happy  I wivs  in- 
habiting it  lately,  as  if  in  a paradise,  while 
I enjoyed  their  presence,  and  experienced 
the  imago  of  that  charity  which  is  hopctd 
for  in  the  eternal  life."»  " Francia,  om- 
nium mitissima  et  civilissima  nationum," 
as  this  holy  exile  terms  it,+  could  then  of 
itself  console  the  English  sufferers  for  jtis- 
tice.  “ When  I reached  Paris,”  says  John 
of  Salisbury,  ” and  saw  the  abundaticc  of 
provisions,  the  joy  of  the  people,  the  reve- 
rence of  the  clergy,  the  majesty  and  glory 
of  the  whole  Church,  and  the  various  occu- 
pations of  the  philosophers,  I was  filled 
with  admiration  as  if  I beheld  that  ladder 
of  Jacob,  the  top  of  which  was  in  heaven, 
furnishing  a way  to  ascending  and  descend- 
ing angels,  so  that  I was  compelled  to  ex- 
claim, “ vere  Dominus  cat  in  loco  isto;” 
and  that  verse  also  came  to  iny  mind, 
“ Felix  exilium  cui  locus  iste  datur."J 
Nor  was  it  only  to  himself  that  in  his 
opinion  these  persecutions  proved  useful. 
" Without  doubt,"  he  says,  “ this  exile  has 
been  of  great  advantage  to  my  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, ‘ quoad  literaturara  et  mores,’  and 
I return  thanks  for  it  to  Divine  Providence, 
also  on  my  own  account.’l 

fVith  a similar  mind.  Sir  Thomas  More 
declared  “ that  the  king's  highness  had 
done  him  great  good  by  taking  from  him 
his  liberty,  by  the  spiritual  profit  that,  he 
trusted,  he  took  thereby;  so  that  among 
all  his  great  benefits,  heaped  upon  him  so 
thick,  he  reckoned  upon  his  imprisonment 
oven  as  the  very  chief." 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  from  the  be- 
ginning, was  sensible  of  the  immense  glory- 
attending  such  sufferings  in  such  a cause. 
In  fact,  that  glory  had  been  long  before 
proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  the  Holy  See, 
as  when  Pope  Innocent  III.  exclaimed,  ad- 
dressing the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  fellow  prelates  in  exile,  in  tlie  time  of 
John,  “ O how  meritorious  is  it  before 
God,  and  how  worthy  of  praise  before  men, 
to  prefer  spiritual  to  temporal  things,  that 
temporal  may  give  precedence  to  spiritual 
things ! to  exchange  one's  country  for 
banishment,  riches  for  poverty,  honour  for 
injury,  quiet  for  labour  ! We  are  not  sons 
of  tlie  hand  maiden,  but  of  the  free,  with 
the  freedom  which  the  only  Ixigotten  Son 
of  God  bestowed  on  us  in  our  deliverance. 

• Ep.  xciii.  ♦ Ep.  Ixiv. 
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1 Is-scech  you  to  consult  your  own  con- 
science, and  it  will  answer  that  more  tole- 
rable is  it  for  you  to  endure  honourable 
pcrseciuion  out  of  your  country,  than  in 
your  country  to  sutfer  the  most  vile  ser- 
vitude, far  worse  than  that  which  the  pcojile 
of  Israel  of  old  endured  in  Egypt  under 
Pharaoh.* 

To  the  last  act  of  this  sublime  drama, 
which  closes  for  the  spectator  with  scenes 
of  such  bitter  grief  and  admirable  majesty, 
I shall  only  allude  in  passing,  for  it  has 
occupied  the  pencils  of  great  masters,  who 
copied  from  originals,  and  I should  fear  to 
incur  reproach  by  attempting  to  represent 
it  with  my  unworthy  hand.  Yet,  to  use 
the  words  of  John  of  Sali.sbiiry,  "thus 
much  in  regard  to  such  a gift  of  the  divine 
dispensation,  which  excites  the  admiration 
of  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  his 
martyr,  I think  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence;  namely,  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances so  concurred  in  the  contest  of 
the  pontiff,  as  to  confer  an  imperishable 
title  on  tbe  sufferer,  and  an  eternal  dis- 
grai'o  ujion  the  persecutors.  For  if  the 
person  be  regardinl,  it  is  an  archbishop, 
the  primate  of  the  Itritons,  a legate  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  an  incorruptible  judge,  an  as- 
sertcr  of  the  ecclesiastical  liberty,  a tower  of 
defence  to  Jerusalem,  and  a consoler  of  the 
poor.  If  the  cause  be  considered,  none 
could  be  more  holy  or  more  just  than  his  ; 
if  the  pla;e,  it  was  in  the  church,  before 
the  altar,  in  the  anus  of  priests  and  monks, 
that  he  was  offered  as  a living  victim,  holy 
and  agreeable  to  God;  if  the  time,  it  was 
during  the  solemnity  of  our  laird’s  nativity, 
on  the  day  after  that  of  the  holy  luno- 
cents.’’f 

No  martyr  in  his  passion  was  ever  more 
divinely  constant.  “ I,  indeed,"  he  said  to 
his  murderers,  “ am  ready  to  die  for  God, 
and  for  the  as.sertion  of  justice,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  Church  ; but  1 prohibit  you, 
on  the  part  of  Almighty  God,  and  on  pain 
of  anathema,  to  hurt  any  one  else,  whether 
monk,  or  clerk,  or  layman,  great  or  small ; 
for  tliey  should  be  free  from  punishment, 
as  from  giving  cause  they  are  free ; for  not 
to  them,  but  to  me  it  is  to  be  imputed,  if 
they  undertook  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
the  persecuted  Church.  Death  to  me  is 
welcome,  provided  the  Church  by  the 
shedding  of  my  blood  may  obtain  peace 
and  liberty."  In  lUl  his  tortures  the  martyr 
showed  an  invincible  mind : not  a word 
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escaped  from  him,  not  a groan  or  erj ; nor 
did  he  oppose  an  ami  to  the  striker ; but 
with  a wonderful  constancy,  he  held  his 
head  immoveably  inclined  and  exposed  to 
the  sword  until  it  was  finished  ; and  then, 
falling  on  the  earth,  he  lay  wiiheut  moving 
a foot  or  a hand."* 

“Holy  Father!”  exclaims  the  arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  addressing  the  pope,  “ a 
horrible  work,  an  enormous  wickedness  is 
accomplished  in  your  days,  at  which  the 
ears  of  all  who  hear  of  it  tingle.  Non  est 
auditum  in  Theman,  nec  est  visum  in 
Chanaan.  Another  Herotl,  sending  lictors 
from  his  side,  feared  not  to  pierce  with 
wounds  the  sign  of  the  I.ord's  Passion,  and 
to  defame  the  celestial  image.  A voice  is 
heard,  crying.  Avenge,  O I.ord,  the  blood 
of  thy  servant  and  martyr,  who  is  slain  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Church."  f 

“The  innocent  lamb  has  suffered !"  writes 
Theobald,  count  of  Blois,  to  the  jwpe. 
" The  blood  of  the  just  man  is  poured  out 
on  the  spot  where  tlic  blood  of  Christ  is 
offered  for  our  salvation.  The  king’s  officers 
hove  shed  it.  I would  write  more  fully, 
hut  that  I fear  my  words  might  be  ascribed 
to  hatred ; and  the  bearers  of  these  pre- 
sents can  relate  the  whole  order  of  this 
prodigy.”; 

“A  cmel  wound  is  inflicted  on  the  holy 
Church  of  God,”  so  writes  William,  the 
prior  of  Grandmont,  “by  the  killing  of  the 
iioly  primate.  But  what  remedy  is  Uicre 
now  ? It  is  not  he  who  is  slain  that  is  to 
be  pitied,  but  he  who  slow  him.  For  the 
slain  there  is  a crown  prepared ; for  the 
slayer,  hell,  which  already  o{>ens  its  c.vpan- 
sivejaws  to  swallow  him  upalive."§ 

“I  write  to  you,”  says  William  deTra- 
hinac,  prior  of  Grandmont,  to  King  Henry, 
“not  without  fear  and  dread,  for  if  you 
were  the  cause,  not  to  say  the  author,  of 
this  crime,  1 would  not  and  durst  not  ad- 
dress you.”i| 

Peter  Bernard,  the  c.vprior,  writes  to 
him  at  greater  length ; “ Your  crown  is 
tarnished,  the  roses  are  faded,  and  yet,  O 
king!  immense  is  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  we  of  Grandmont  owe  to  you  ; there- 
fore, is  it  hard  for  the  Christian  republic, 
and,  above  all,  most  hard  for  us  to  hear  of 
what  has  happened.  You  began  well  ; but 
you  have  not  persevered.  What  skills  it 
to  be  praised  by  men,  if  you  be  despised 
by  God  a.s  reprobate  ? The  light  of  grace, 
which  alone  gives  serenity,  is  obscured  in 
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you.  You  are  blinded  by  tlie  flattery  of 
your  courtiers,  who  now,  with  damnable 
silence,  will  permit  you  to  perish.  What 
word  is  this  that  sounds  to  the  poor  of 
Grandmont?  You  promised  to  Father 
Simon,  to  the  prior  of  the  Carthusians, 
and  to  me,  tliat  you  were  ready  to  re-estab- 
lish the  Lord  Archbishop  Thomas  in  your 
kingdom,  provided  he  evinced  humility  to- 
wards you  before  Uie  people.  He  did  a 
hundred  times  what  you  demanded,  and  he 
lies  in  the  heart  of  the  earth  ! We  have 
heard  from  the  ground  a voice  of  blood 
crying  to  God,  ‘ How  has  the  word  of  the 
king  failed  ?’  but  such  are  these  rich  men. 
If  you  do  them  service,  their  grace  is  light 
as  a feather ; if  any  fancied  wrong,  their 
anger  is  like  lead.  0 favour  of  princes ! 
what  are  you  to  us  ! Trust  not  in  princes, 
nor  in  the  children  of  men,  in  whom  is  no 
salvation.  O revered  sacred  martyr,  in- 
troduced to  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb ! O blessed  pontiff,  whose  soul  is 
in  paradise,  safe  from  all  thy  enemies,  and 
from  those  who  bated  thee  without  a cause ! 
Good  God  ! we  have  heard  with  our  ears, 
and  our  fathers  the  archbishops  of  Rheims 
and  of  Sens,  the  Lord  John  of  Poitiers, 
and  the  Lord  Bernard,  bishop  of  Nevers, 
have  related  to  tis  the  crime,  not  of  the 
king  of  England,  but  of  this  nefarious  mur 
derer.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  have  required 
such  a deed,  who  bears  the  sword  only  for 
the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the 
praise  of  them  who  do  well ! Remember, 
my  lord,  the  oath  which  you  took  at  your 
consecration  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, in  115.1.  ‘I,  Henry,  premise  before 

God  and  his  angels,  law*,  justice,  and  peace 
to  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  the  people.’ 
Is  it  thus  that  you  observe  justice  ? They 
say  that  it  is  you  who  have  perpetrated 
this  atrocious  parricide?  We,  though  in 
ignorance,  already  mourn  for  you,  dreading 
to  hear  what  we  wish  wo  had  never  known. 
How  is  the  fine  gold  tarnished  ? The  best 
colour  changed  ? Y’ou  built  and  endowed 
our  churches,  and  now  you  have  struck  the 
shepherd  of  the  Church,  and  scattered  the 
sheep  of  the  Catholic  fold,  and,  what  is  in- 
credible, by  murder ! Many  are  the  bene- 
fits you  have  conferred  upon  us ; hut  for 
all  these,  what  reward  will  you  now  have  ? 
The  prophet  of  God  has  declared  it.  All 
will  be  forgotten.  In  vain  have  you 
laboured  building  cells,  in  which  a few  men 
may  reside,  by  the  waters  of  the  blood  that 
is  shed,  weeping  when  they  remember  your 
zeal  for  our  Sion.  To  build  to-day  and  to 
destroy  to-morrow,  (Juid  eat  aliud  quam 
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animam  tuam  in  vanum  arcipere?  I wish, 
T wish,  that  you  had  never  done  us  good. 
I wish  that  I might  have  perished  under 
anathema,  for  the  safety  of  your  crown  ; 
but  God,  the  just  Judge  and  tiie  strong, 
who  arms  his  creature  to  avenge  his  cause, 
will  have  blood  for  blood.  I see  the  bitter 
zeal  of  sons  rising  against  their  father's 
sceptre.  God  grant  that  I may  prophesy 
falsely ; meanwhile  prei>are  your  soul  for 
tribulation.*  Peecatura  pcccavit  Jerusa- 
lem, propterea  iustabilis  facta  est.  There 
is  no  peace  in  the  bones  of  the  king,  by 
reason  of  his  sins,  for  the  powerful  will 
suffer  torments  in  proportion  to  their 
power,  and  the  Eternal  Judge  fears  tlie 
greatness  of  no  one.  The  thorns  of  our 
desert  have  a sharp  tongue  ; not  without 
puncture  do  they  speak ; but  they  pierce 
in  order  to  e.xcite  compunction.  Let  them 
sell  in  another  pl«u:e  their  oil  of  flattery  for 
sinners.  The  words  of  courtiers  are  soft, 
yet  are  they  darts.  I wish  that  I might 
be  a worthy  minister  of  the  New  Testa- 
tament,  coming  to  you  with  hard  words,  to 
excite  contrition,  and  to  be  cruel  in  order 
to  show  mercy.  While  we  thus  address 
you,  lofty  son,  seeking  not  to  flatter  you, 
as  we  owe  you  no  flattery,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
excite  your  indignation  against  us.  I fear 
nothing  ; nor  do  I count  my  life  more 
precious  than  myself.  It  is  better  for  me 
to  incur  that  indignation,  and  by  two  old 
men,  accused  of  evil  days,  to  fall  without 
evil  works,  into  the  hands  of  men,  than 
with  my  murdered  lord  of  Canterbury  into 
the  hands  of  the  living  God,  which  the 
doctor  of  the  nations  believed  to  be  some- 
thing horrible.  Perish  our  temporal  goods, 
even  though  by  mo,  provided  thy  eternal 
soul  be  not  lost,  for  which  Christ  died,  the 
just  for  the  unjust  Farther  to  proceed, 
and  longer  to  converse  with  you,  I am  for- 
bidden. I dread  the  cont^ous  wound 
of  excommunication  in  your  soul,  lest  my 
soul  should  catch  the  infection  ; for  Paul, 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  prohibits  me 
to  communicate  in  any  tiling  with  the 
avaricious  and  rapacious ; and  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved  forbids  me  to  say.  Hail 
to  him  who  bringeth  not  with  him  the 
doctrine  of  charity.f  You  must  understand, 
therefore,  that  we  can  no  longer  have  any 
communication  with  you,  until  you  wash 
away  the  stains  of  your  soul.  In  Jerusalem 
there  was  a pool  of  probation,  in  which,  on 
the  moving  of  the  waters,  they  who  de- 

*  Two  yrars  lalortlie  prophecy  wa.«  fulfilled. 
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scended  into  them  were  healed.  There 
are  at  Rome,  loo,  pools  of  Siloe  ; since 
there,  the  Apostolic  See  receives  sinners 
to  repentance.  Go  then  to  these  pools  of 
Siloe!  Hasten!  make  no  delay!  There 
is  peril  in  delay  1 Wash  seven  times  ! Let 
the  wretched  and  pitiful  mins  of  your  soul 
be  purged  with  a sevenfold  ablution  ; by 
confession,  by  tears,  by  fasting,  by  satis- 
faction, by  discipline,  by  pilgrimage  to 
holy  places,  and  by  alms,  redeem  your  sins, 
and  console  the  Church  whom  you  have 
made  a widow,  tliat  she  may  pray  for  you. 
We,  indeed,  shall  cea.se  not  praying  for 
you,  night  and  day,  that  preventing  His 
face  by  confession,  you  may  return  to  the 
Lord,  if  perchance  He  may  hear  you  and 
cure  you.  I’orget  us.  There  is  nothing 
more  in  common  between  you  and  us.  He 
who  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air,  will  take  care 
of  us.  Wo  do  not  expect  any  letters  from 
you.  We  do  not  ask  for  any.  Write  no 
more  ; for  your  name  is  blotted  out  of  the 
book  of  the  living.  Let  us  not  see  your 
face,  nor  that  of  any  of  yours,  scorched  with 
the  lightning  of  excommunication,  lest 
being  made  participators  of  malediction, 
we  should  be  separated  with  you  from  the 
grace  of  God,  without  which  we  can  do 
nothing.  If  you  wish  to  find  us,  return, 
return  to  our  heavenly  Father,  in  whom 
and  by  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,  and  say  to  Him,  in  a spirit  of 
humility,  and  with  a contrite  heart,  ‘ Father, 
I have  sinned  against  Heaven  and  against 
thine.'  Nothing  more  do  I ask  from  you. 
Have  pity  thus  upon  your  soul,  appeasing 
God.  The  people  of  Grandmont  will  wait 
until  your  change  cometh,  seeking  from 
God,  who  giveth  food  to  all  flesh,  the 
bread  of  grace  for  you  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  made  obedient  unto  God.  In  our 
prior-general,  I thus  speak  to  you  and  ex- 
hort you  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  The 
strict  Judge,  though  all  things  are  bare 
and  open  to  His  eyes,  says  that  He  will 
make  inquiiy  with  lights,  as  to  the  works 
of  Jerusdem,  which  He  so  dearly  loves. 
Then  what  will  He  do  to  the  reprobate  ? 
Males  male  perdet,  are  the  words  of  the 
Gospel ; qui  ex  Deo  eat,  verba  Dei  audit.”* 
This  is  not  merely  a voice  from  the 
desert,  which  found  no  echoes  in  the  society 
of  men.  Immediately  the  whole  Church 
proclaimed,  that  the  cause  was  decided 
respecting  the  title  of  the  holy  archbishop. 
Miracles  attested  by  such  eye-witnesses 
as  John  of  Salisbury  seemed  to  dispense 
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even  with  the  delay  of  waiting  for  tlie 
authority  of  the  lloman  Pontitf,  heforo 
invoking  the  new  martyr.  John  of  Salis- 
bury says  “ that  ho  should  fear  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  soul,  lest  such  a devotiou 
should  have  the  appearance  of  doubting 
their  reality,  or  of  disrespect  to  the  blessed 
martyr.*  On  the  eve  of  his  passion,  he 
had  been  great  indeed  on  earth  ; but  with 
a perishable  grandeur  which  one  false  step 
might  have  overthrown.  But  from  the 
moment  when  he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  he  soared  above  the  earth  as  high  as 
heaven,  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  human 
fragility,  above  the  reach  of  his  enemies, 
like  the  sun,  which  all  the  dust  that  we  make 
here  below  caunot  obscure."f  Churches 
on  the  farthest  shores  of  Christendom  were 
placed  under  his  invocation.  That  which 
stands  on  the  Lilybajan  promontory  is  en- 
riched with  particles  of  his  brains  that 
were  scattered.  Its  origin  was  deemed 
providential ; for  a ship  laden  with  Corin- 
thian columns  for  building  his  church, 
while  sailing  to  England  was  driven  here 
by  violent  winds,  and  so  with  these  columns 
thus  divinely  sent,  the  church  was  con- 
structed.J Moreover,  by  the  shedding  of 
his  blood,  the  Church  gained  liberty ; for 
the  king,  to  obtain  reconciliation,  bound 
himself  to  abolish  the  statiitesof  Clarendon, 
and  all  the  evil  customs  introduced  in  his 
days,  and  to  moderate,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  religious  men,  those  that  might 
have  previously  e.xisted.  lie  promised 
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also  to  make  restitution  of  the  ecclesiasti-  | 
cal  property,  and  to  receive  to  peace  all  j 
who,  on  account  of  the  archbishop,  had  i 
incurred  his  displeasure.*  The  struggle,  || 
of  course,  which  must  be  interminable,  was 
only  suspended  for  a lime.  It  was  never 
to  end:  it  was  ever  with  tears  and  fortitude 
to  be  begun  anew.  At  each  epoch  tlie 
monstrous  drama  was  rc]>resented  ; in  later 
times,  perhaps,  relieved  by  the  greater 
audacity  of  the  temporal  power,  as  in  Eng- 
land under  Heniy  VIll.,  and  in  Russia 
under  Nicholas,  where  the  law  declares, 
like  the  Persian  edict,  in  the  year  379,  that  > 
“ it  is  folly  to  desire  to  have  any  other  re- 
ligion, than  that  of  the  great  king;"  but  'j 
the  immediate  result  was  no  less  con- 
firmatory  of  the  old  experience  respecting  i 
the  fruits  which  arc  to  be  expected  from  : 
such  seed. 

Reader,  now  wc  need  repose ; our  eyes  ; 
are  cloyed  with  views  of  tyranny,  and  de^s  | , 
of  death  done  on  the  innocent.  Enough  [j 
has  been  adduced  to  clear  from  wrong  the  ! 
memory  of  the  glorious  Pontiff  Thomas,  1] 
who,  as  the  Church  says  in  her  solemn  ! 
prayer,  fell  by  the  swords  of  the  impious  ; I 
who,  in  some  histories,  lies  yet  prostrate 
under  envy's  cruel  blow, — enough  to  justify  j 
her  applying  to  him  and  to  othe.rs  who  suf- 
fered from  a similar  cause,  the  words  which  [ 
she  sings  upon  his  festival.  “ Hie  est  vere 
martyr,  qui  pro  Christi  nomine  sanguincm 
suumfudit:  quiminasjudicum  nontimuit, 
nec  terrensB  dignitatis  gloriam  quEsivit, 
sod  ad  ccelestia  regna  pervenit."  j 
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HUS  Imve  wc  seen  linw  niHiiy 
vnriuiis  elements  of  hostility, 
which  separately  were  employ, 
ed  in  animutinM  men  a(tuinst 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  its 
collective  capacity,  a-s  well  as  against  it-s 
members,  one  by  one,  have  e.\isted  in  past 
ages.  We  are  now  about  to  witness  the 
combined  action  of  thest;  elements  giving 
ri.se  to  a pci-secution  more  terrible  and 
extensive  than  any  which  had  before  as- 
sailed tlie  Church  of  God,  and  which,  after 
abruptly  closing  for  some  countries  the 
Ages  of  Faith  three  centuries  ago,  con- 
tinues to  afflict  the  world  at  the  present 
day,  as  it  will  continue,  probably,  till  the 
end  of  time  ; since  its  development  as- 
sumes the  last  form  under  which  the  lirin- 
ciple  of  opposition  can  be  manifested ; 
since  it  comprisi-s  all  errors,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  lust  expression  of  all  possible  resolu- 
tions contrary  to  tnith  and  love. 

I’ytliagoras,  as  long  as  he  conversed 
promiscuously  with  every  one,  is  said  to 
have  been  graciously  received  by  men  ; but 
after  he  hud  begun  to  confine  his  conver- 
sation to  his  disciples  alone,  the  public 
favour  left  him ; and  from  that  time  he 
had  always  enemies  who  plotted  against 
him.  If  the  Catholic  ndigion  had  not  had 
its  distinct  initiations  and  its  exclusive 
pale,  “ within  which,"  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
■■  all  were  as  one  man.  on  account  of  the 
unity  of  the  body  of  Christ,"*  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  spared  much 
suffering  from  its  infancy  ; the  pagans 
would  have  permitted  it  to  exist  in  peace 
amongst  their  own  various  but  not  dis- 
cordant religions ; and.underviuious  forms, 
it  might  have  survived  to  a late  period, 
undistinguished  by  any  particular  perse- 
cution, further  tlian  what  it  might  draw- 
down by  its  natural  justice.  The  powers 
of  the  world  at  all  times  seek  to  assimilate 
to  themselves  whatever  is  near.  If  they 
could  have  contrived,  therefore,  to  etlect 
the  identification  of  the  Church  with  them- 
selves and  with  their  own  systems,  they 
would  have  extended  tlieir  friendship  to  it; 

• In  I’s,  ciii. 


but  because  it  could  never  consent  to  this 
union,  but  dei  lared  that  it  must  always 
retain  independence,  they  united  to  perse- 
cute it.  Truly  remarkable  in  this  respect 
is  the  constant  recurrence  of  tlte  same 
phenomenon.  “ Nam  de  secta  hac  notum 
est  nobis,  quia  ubique  ci  contradicetur," 
said  tlie  Jews  at  Rome  to  St.  Paul  ;*  words 
precisely  similar  to  those  used  in  reference 
to  the  Catholic  religion  at  tlie  present  day, 
when  it  is  the  only  religion  frowned  upon 
and  suspected  by  nilers,  who,  like  Frederic 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  find  it  the  sole  ob- 
stacle to  the  realization  of  their  plans.  It 
is  well  said,  tliat  “ the  battle  of  belief 
against  unbelief  is  the  never-ending  battle.” 
F'rom  the  first  the  hostility  of  the  whole 
human  race  seemed  to  be  turned  upon 
Christians.  ‘‘Hicerit  crimen,”  said  Ter- 
tullian,  “ ubi  veritas  ct  Dei  dovotio  est."t 
“ Apud  VOS,"  he  says  again  to  the  Gentiles, 
“ quodvis  colere  jus  est  prteter  Deum  ve- 
nim."  So  it  continued  to  be,  even  within 
the  Christian  world,  after  schism  and 
heresy  had  risen  up.  It  is  true  the  em- 
pire, the  state  had  become  Christian, 
professedly  : “ Formerly,"  says  St.  Augus- 
tin, “ it  was  a crime  to  reply  to  a pagan, 
and  now  it  is  a crime  to  remain  a pagan. "J 
Nevertheless,  at  that  time  and  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  innumerable  men  regarded  the 
Church  with  pagan  eyes,  and  required  tlte 
admonition  of  that  holy  doctor : “ Noli 
habere  oeulos  paganorum  : Christianos 

oculos  habe.'l  Obedience  to  the  true  au- 
thority still  constituted  a crime,  against 
which  all  who  were  not  faithful  instinctively 
united  ; so  that  with  impunity  men  might 
profess  any  religion,  and  even  hold  all  the 
Catholic  doctrines  separately,  as  Lactan- 
tius  says,  the  heathen  sects  of  philosophers 
did,||  and,  as  the  heretical  sects  continue 
to  do,  provided  they  did  not  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  Chair  of  Peter,  and  hold  all 
these  truths  together  in  tire  Catholic  faith. 
For  those  who  did  embrace  all  truth  and 
hold  to  that  chair,  the  old  examples  of  the 
heathen  emperors  were  revived  : the  world 
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I was  again  to  behold  Catliolics  persecuted 
I by  men  “ of  the  most  amiable  and  philoso- 
] phic  character,"  as  Gibbon  says,  “ and  ac- 
I cording  to  the  laws  of  kings,  distinguished 
by  the  wisdom  and  Justice  of  their  general 
I administration."  Men  not  unworthy  of 
1 being  compared  with  Trajan,  Marcus  An- 
toninus, and  Dccius,  would  unite  witli 
tyrants  such  as  Nero  in  persecuting  tliem ; 
while  authors,  comparable  perhaps  to 
Seneca,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  Galen, 
Epictetus,  and  whole  universities  collec- 
tively, would  be  as  obstinate  as  a Lucian 
and  a Porphyry,  and  the  various  schools  of 
pagan  philosophy,  in  overlooking  or  re- 
jecting the  wisdom  of  their  faith.  This 
singular  union  of  all  discordant  elements, 
when  once  directed  against  the  Catholic 
religion,  has  been  observed  in  all  ages  and 
under  great  diversity  of  circumstances. 

“ The  heretics  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves," said  St.  Ambrose,  ‘‘but  against 
the  Church  they  agree."*  When  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  and  his  companion  Fernandez 
began  to  preach  in  Japan,  in  presence  of 
the  bonzes,  these  men,  who  were  divided 
into  seven  or  eight  different  religions,  and 
who  were  continually  disputing  with  each 
other,  no  sooner  heard  the  divine  law  an- 
nounced, than  they  all  united  against  it, 
and  forgot  their  private  disagreements  to 
oppose  it  with  all  their  force.j 

The  same  quality  of  assimilation,  when 
subjected  to  the  presence  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  existed  in  all  those  heterogeneous 
elements  which  formed  the  varieties  of 
heresy,  while  it  gnawed  itself  as  one  with 
rage  distracted.  Gibbon  says  that  the  Jews 
would  have  been  scorned  by  Julian,  if  their 
implacable  hatred  of  the  Christians  had 
not  entitled  them  to  his  friendship ; so 
wherever  there  was  seen  a hatred  of  Rome, 
the  shrewdest  and  most  moderate  of  the 
reformers  recognised  their  brethren,  even 
though  their  opinions,  like  those  of  Alme- 
rick  de  Bene,  might  justly  be  qualified,  as 
were  his  by  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran, 
as  being  not  so  much  heretical  as  insane. 
■‘These  are  the  heretics  against  the  Catholic 
faith,”  says  Isidore,  " condemned  by  the 
holy  councils,  which,  though  divided  among 
themselves,  agree  in  common  conspiracy 
against  the  Church  of  God.”;  Raban  Maur 
concludes  his  catalogue  of  heresies  with 
the  same  words.§  This  negative  unity  in 
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hatred  appeared  also  in  the  heretics  of  the  ] 
middle  ages.  " They  are  divided  into  sects  ) 
amongst  each  other,"  says  Heinerius  in  his 
treatise  against  the  Waldenses ; “ but  in 
attacking  the  Church  they  are  united. 
When  the  heretics  ore  in  one  house  they 
cannot  agree ; each  condemns  tlie  other : 
but  in  impugning  the  Roman  Church  they 
act  together."* 

Similarly  combined  against  Catholics 
were  all  those  whose  faction  was  their  reli- 
gion ; “ whose  combinations,"  as  Clarendon 
says,  “ were  not  entered  into  upon  real  and 
substantial  motives  of  conscience,  how  erro- 
neous soever,  but  consisted  of  mere  gluti- 
nous materials  of  will,  and  humour,  and  folly, 
and  knavery,  and  ambition  and  malice,” 
which  made  them  cling  inseparably  together 
while  protesting  against  Rome.  “ Thus 
the  evil,"  os  St.  Augustin  says,  "even 
while  murmuring  against  the  evil  which 
they  cannot  avoid  doing ; for  one  person  in 
health  will  more  easily  endure  two  sick 
persons  than  two  sick  each  other.”!  unite 
with  the  evil,  so  far  as  combining  against  this 
one  cause.  In  regard  to  every  other,  Satan 
can  eject  Satan,  as  St.  Bernard  remarks; 
but  here  shade  can  protect  shade.  “ U mbrs 
protegit  umbram,”  as  blessed  Job  says  of 
the  wicked ; while  the  Spirit  of  truth  which 
can  never  be  contrary  to  itself,  can  accept 
of  no  combination  to  deliver  men  from 
persecution,  but  what  is  compatible  with 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  justice. 

To  express  the  sufferings  of  Catliolics  in 
defence  of  religion,  St  Augustin  conde- 
scends to  use  a familiar  image,  saying,  "Be- 
yond comparison  is  the  truth  of  Christians 
more  beautiful  than  the  famed  Helen  of  the 
G reeks  ; and  beyond  comparison  have  our 
blessed  martyrs  fought  for  it  against  the 
world,  more  courageously  than  did  the 
heroes  of  Greece  for  Helen  against  Troy.” 
In  fact  when  the  modem  philosophy  arose, 
to  embrace  that  truth  was  to  embrace  per- 
secution ; " magis  eligens  affligi  cum  populo 
Dei,  quam  temporalis  peccati  habere  ju- 
cunditatem.";  What  St  Augustin  says 
would  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world 
seemed  to  have  already  commenced.  "Both 
parties  were  in  all  nations ; one  wliich  op- 
pressed, the  otherwhich  was  oppressed : one 
which  said  peace  and  security,  the  other 
in  which  the  sun  was  obscured  and  the 
moon  deprived  of  her  light,  in  which  the 
stars  fell  and  the  powers  of  heaven  were 
shaken. "§  Miserable  times  of  division 
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arose  in  which,  as  Richard  of  St.  Victor 
says,  “ scarcely  would  any  one  man  agree 
with  another,  unless  it  was  against  the  Lord 
and  against  His  Christ.’’*  If  the  new 
teachers  and  the  old  were  tried  by  the  rule 
of  St.  Paul,  and  it  were  asked  which  had 
endured  most  labours,  been  oftenest  in 
prison,  had  received  most  wounds,  had 
been  most  frequently  in  danger  of  death, 
bad  been  in  greatest  perils  from  the  Gen- 
tiles and  from  brethren ; which  had  suffered 
most  persecution,  in  fasting  and  afflictions, 
in  cold  and  nakedness,  there  could  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  determining  which  were 
the  children  of  beatitude.  “ Le  monde  veut 
etre  trompe,"  said  a French  prince ; and  it 
is  only  those  who  persist  in  preventing  it 
from  indulging  in  a voluntary  ignorance 
that  are  the  proper  objects  of  its  persecution. 

Reader,  we  have  now  reached  the  sad 
confines  of  a shade  congenial  with  discourse 
on  bitter  contrast  to  the  peace  of  blessed 
men  in  ages  of  faitli. 

“ And,  lo ! by  slow  deirrees 

Gsth'nnf;,  a fog  makes  tow’rds  ua,  dark  as  night. 
I'herc  is  no  room  fur  'scaping;  and  this  mist 
Bereaves  us,  troth  of  sight  and  the  pure  air. 
Hell's  dunuest  gloom,  or  night  unliistrous,  dark. 
Of  every  planet  'reft,  anttpall'd  in  clouds. 

Did  never  spread  before  the  sight  a veil 
In  thickness  like  this  fog ; nor  to  the  sensa 
So  palpable  and  gross.  Ent'rilig  its  shade. 

Mine  eyes  endure  not  with  unclosed  lids."f 

Ah ! well  does  St.  Augustin  say,  that  “ the 
life  of  faith,  which  is  the  day  in  comparison 
with  the  life  of  the  impious,  is  the  night 
in  comparison  with  that  of  angels  its 
shadows  are  longer  than  its  gleams.  Tribu- 
lationes  civitatum  audivimus,  quas  passce 
sunt  et  defccimus : timer  et  hebtitudo 
mentis  cecidit  super  nos  et  supe  liberos 
nostros.” 

'fhe  same  drama  is  again  to  be  represent- 
ed ; but  its  former  monotony  would  now 
be  desirable ; for  it  will  have  hideous  scenes 
I this  time  which  it  had  not  before.  Now 
begin  rueful  wailings  to  be  heard  : now  am 
I come  where  many  a plaining  voice  smites 
on  mine  ear.  “ 'The  river  of  blood,”  as 
Dante  says.  “ approaches,  in  the  which  all 
those  are  steeped  who  have  by  violence  in- 
jured.” The  drama  of  Luther  and  Calvin 
opens,  unfolding  things  incredible  to  those 
who  witnessed  them.  “ Dies  iste,  dies  ine,” 
as  old  writers  cry,  “ dies  calamitatis  et 
miserite.”  The  history  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  of  Bishop  Fisher  before  Henry  VIII., 

* Dc  Gradibus  Cbaritatia,  iv.  tt.I’urg.  xiv. 

^ In  Pa.  Ixxvi. 


the  history  of  three  centuries  of  persecution  | 
by  those  who  consented  to  his  work,  is  that  | 
of  the  martyrs  before  the  proconsuls,  of 
Athanasius  before  Julian,  of  Ambrose  before  | 
’rheodosius,  of  Chrysostom  before  Arcadius, 
of  Gregory  Vll.  before  Heniyr  IV.,  of 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  before  Henry  II.;  | 
but  it  is  these  histories,  stripped  of  every  i 
relief  from  the  grandeur  and  poetry  of 
events  and  characters.  It  is  not  a brilliant 
meteor  which  destroys  and  vanishes ; it  is 
like  a lamp  of  the  sepulchral  pit  that  opens 
daily  during  a pestilence,  which  casts  a 
dim  melancholy  light,  but  over  bums.  I 
'•  Brethren.”  says  St.  Augustin,  of  whose 
words,  as  of  some  solemn  music,  we  stand 
in  need  to  prepare  our  mind  for  encounter- 
ing the  objects  that  will  now  beset  our 
path,  “ If  we  ought  not  to  lift  ourselves 
proudly  against  the  Jews,  formerly  cut  off 
from  the  root  of  the  patriarchs,  but  ought 
rather  to  fear  and  say  to  God,  Quam  timenda 
surft  opera  tua  ! how  much  less  ought  we 
to  lift  ourselves  against  the  recent  wounds 
of  those  freshly  cut  off?  The  Jews  of  old 
were  cut  off,  and  the  Gentiles  grafted  in. 
From  that  graft  the  heretics  are  now  cut 
off;  but  neither  against  these  ought  we  to 
lift  ourselves  proudly,  lest  perchance  we 
should  ourselves  deserve  to  bo  cut  off 
for  delighting  to  insult  over  the  fallen. 
Brethren,  we  intrestyou,  whoeveryou  may 
be,  who  are  in  the  Church,  be  not  willing  to 
insult  those  who  are  not  within  it ; but  ra- 
ther pray  that  they  also  may  be  within  it,"* 
Pity,  not  pride,  should  move  us ; for  at  this 
day,  as  St.  Augustin  says  of  those  bom  in 
the  party  of  Donatus,  “ you  find  men  who 
know  not  what  is  the  Church.  He  holds 
to  where  he  was  born ; and  you  will  not 
overcome  his  custom,  which  he  has  sucked 
in  with  his  mother's  milk.  Let  us  sup- 
pose him  reading  the  Scriptures  daily, 
meditating  on  them,  preaching ; yet  he  will 
not  see  in  them  the  Catholic  Church. ”f 
''  O hceretica  iusania.”  he  exclaims,  alludiug 
to  the  diffusion  of  the  Church  through  all 
nations ; "what  you  do  not  see  you  believe 
with  me : what  you  see  you  deny.  You 
believe  with  me  that  Christ  is  exalted  above 
the  heavens,  which  we  do  not  see ; and  you 
deny  his  glory  over  all  the  earth,  which  we 
do  see.”;  But  if  we  ought  not  to  lift  our- 
selves proudly  against  the  authors  of  this 
last  great  persecution,  neither  ought  we  to  | 
conceal  the  history  of  their  deeds,  or  assent 
to  their  apotheosis  as  heroes  to  be  worship,  i 
ped ; lest,  from  excuse  to  excuse,  which  is  I 


• In  Ps.  Ixv.  t la  Ps.  xxx.  + la  Ps.  Ivi, 
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the  coutBe  required  for  that  end,  we  should 
be  at  last  obliged  to  excuse  the  murderers 
I of  Christ.  St.  Augustin,  and  .Mbertus 
I Magnus  following  him,  teach  us  to  repeat, 

I in  reference  to  those  who  senre  under  the 
I banner  which  first  announced  this  war,  the 
I’sidmist's  words,  “ Confundantur  et  re- 
I vertantur  qui  quierunt  animam  meam." 
■ “ What  Uien,”  they  add,  “ becomes  of  lov- 

ing your  enemies,  of  praying  for  those  who 
persecute  you  ? Lo,  you  sufler  persecution, 
;!  and  you  curse  those  from  whom  you  suffer 
, it.  In  what  manner  do  you  imitate  the 
' preceding  passion  of  our  Lord  hanging  on 
I the  cross,  and  saying,  ‘ Pater,  ignosce  illis, 
I quia  nesciunt  quid  faciunt.’  To  such,  say 
they,  the  martyr  answers,  ‘ Why  do  you 
' object  this?  What  have  I said  of  my  ene- 
mies? Confundanturet  revertantur.'  Such 
is  the  revenge  already  taken  on  the  enemies 
of  the  martyrs.  Saul,  who  persecuted  Ste- 
I pheu,  heard  the  voice ; hcisconfoundedand 
1 ijrostratcd,  and  raised  up  to  obedience.  aTter 
liiiving  iKing  inflamed  to  persecute.  This  is 
what  the  martyrs  wish  to  their  enemies ; 
confundantur  ct  revertantur ; for  so  long  as 
they  are  not  confounded  and  turned  back, 
they  will  defend  their  actions ; they  will 
glory  in  tliem ; they  will  rejoice,  because 
they  bind,  because  they  scourge,  because 
they  kill,  because  they  dance,  because  they 
insult.  From  all  these  actions  let  them  be 
confounded  and  turned  back,  that  they  may 
not  excuse  them  ; for  if  they  are  confounded 
they  will  be  converted  ; nor  can  they  be 
converted  unless  confounded  and  turned 
back.  Let  us  then  wish  this  to  our  ene- 
mies ; we  may  wish  it  securely.  I,o,  I have 
said  it,  and  to  yourselves  I have  said  it. 
All  ye  who  still  dance  and  sing,  and  insult 
the  martyrs,  may  you  be  confounded  and 
timied  back,  and  within  these  walls  brought 
I to  smite  your  breasts."* 

The  elements  of  this  persecution  arc  not 
difficult  to  analyze,  although  the  results 
arc  manifold.  Every  man  who  has  im- 
bibed them  will,  in  his  capacity  of  an  alien 
from  the  Catholic  faith,  partake  of  the 
property  of  Proteus,  as  all  who  contend 
with  him  discover;  for  as  the  old  Egyptian, 
in  poetic  fabling,  became  first  a lion,  after- 
I wards  successively  a dragon,  a panther,  a 
great  swine,  water,  and  a lofty  tree ; so  to 
‘ those  who  would  seize  the  bold  and  subtle 
, spirit  of  heresy,  it  will  seem  at  one  time 
; the  symbol  of  all  things  brave  and  royal ; 
it  will  then  tenify  by  its  hideous  aspect ; 


I ■ St.  Anfrast.  in  P«.  Ixix.  Albert.  Mag.  Com- 
. mi'iit.  ia  t's.  Ixix 
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it  will  seduce  by  its  gay  colours ; it  will  ! 
assume  a wild  similitude  to  attract  the  vile 
propensities  of  carnal  nature  : it  will  glide 
away  softly  as  liquid,  or  it  will  present  a 
towering  form,  and  seem  to  reach  heaven  i 
by  its  boasted  sovereignties. 

' Put  let  us  commence  our  alchemy,  for  | 
this  is  of  a kind  of  which  the  use  will  be  | 
perpetual.  “ The  pretence  is  of  the  spirit,"  ' 
said  the  clear-sighted  bishop  Gardiner  to  J 
Somerset,  speaking  of  tlie  false  reformers, 
“and  all  is  for  the  flesh, — root  of  that  ill  l| 
plant  whose  shade  such  poison  sheds  o’er  i; 
all  theChristion  land,  tliat  seldom  nowgood  I 
fruit  is  gathered."  Here  then  at  once  we  1 
find  an  ingredient  of  great  use  in  irersecu-  i 
tion.  The  agents  were,  in  fact,  like  him 
whom  they  served,  more  useful  as  a perse- 
cutor than  as  a prince  and  friend, — men 
whoso  wine  was  better  than  their  manners, 

“ beveurs  tres-illustres,"  as  an  old  writer 
says,  “ pantagruelisant,  e'est  li  dire  bevans 
d gre,"  whose  wisdom  in  one  respect  resem- 
bled that  of  Ulysses,  agreeing  with  bis 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  better  than 
a banquet,  when  men  are  feasting  in  a 
house,  sitting  in  order,  and  hearing  singers 
before  tables  loaded  with  food,  with  cups, 
and  tlie  best  wine, 

Toerd  Tt  fxoi  xdXXarror  fVl  (ppftTiV  €iltfrat  Hvai,* 

mere  carnal  sinners  borne  abroad  by  the 
tyrannous  gust  of  sensuality,  men  whom  i 
St.  Augustin  compares  to  dogs  and  swine. 

" who  would  rather  pertinaciously  bark,  , 
than  studiously  inquire ; or  who  would 
neither  bark  nor  iu(|uirc ; but  wallow  in 
the  defilement  of  their  pleasures."!  Such 
were  the  elector  John,  and  his  son  Frederic, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Wolfgang, 
prince  of  Anhalt,  Ernest  and  Francis  of 
Lunebourg,  and  Hcniy  VIII. 

With  this  was  necessarily  joined  the 
covetous  desire  : for  the  flesh  engenders  and 
expands  that  cursed  flower,  that  hath  made 
wander  both  the  sheep  and  lambs  turning 
the  shepherd  to  a wolf.  Hut  what  else 
enters  into  the  compound  ? Error ; obli- 
quity of  mental  vision;  distorted  or  maimed 
truth,  identical  witli  error.  Now  error  is 
destructive  by  its  nature  ; it  produces  no- 
thing ; tigs  are  not  gathered  on  thorns,  nor  ; 
on  briars  grapes.  It  is  in  the  moral  order,  I 
an  envious  suenping  frost  that  bites  the 
first-born  infants  of  the  spring.  It  must  | 
hate,  ns  Catholicism  must  love  : “ Ut  de- 
stmas  inimicum  et  defensorem."  “ Who 

• Odyss.  ix,  5.  t In  Ps.  ix.  i 
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i is  this?"  asks  Sr.  Augiisiin,  **  but  the  heretic, 
who  is  an  enemy  and  a defender,  attacking 
the  Christian  faith  and  seeming  to  defend 
it  ?’*♦  Here  is  then  matter  to  cause  ilie 
ffrand  triumph  of  persecution,  of  which  we 
still  witness  the  effects.  *'  Quoiiiam  qua? 
perfecisti  dcstruxcruiit."  St.  Augustin,  after 
citing  these  words  of  the  Psalm,  adds,  “ This 
he  says  against  all  heretics,  for  all,  as  far  as 
in  them  lies,  have  destroyed  the  praise  which 
from  the  mouth  of  children  and  sucking 
infants  God  hath  perfected  ; while  with  vain 
and  scrupulous  questions  they  disturb  the 
little  ones,  and  permit  them  not  to  be 
nourished  with  the  milk  of  faith.  So  what 
thou  hast  perfected  they  have  destroyed. 

I Where,  unless  in  their  conventicles,  where 
the  little  ones  and  those  ignorant  of  internal 
light,  they  do  not  nourish  with  milk,  but  kill 
with  ])oison  They  destroy  with  doubts ; 

I they  destroy  with  such  words,  as  •*  This  is  a 
hard  saying:'*  but  as  St.  Augustin  says, 

^ **  It  is  they  that  are  hard,  not  the  saying; 
for  if  they  were  not  hard,  but  mild  and 
gentle,  it  would  be  as  oil  to  them,  so  as  to 
penetrate  even  to  the  very  bones.”J 

What  do  they  not  destroy  ? Do  you  sup- 
: pose  that  they  will  spare  things  because 
! they  are  sixteen  hundred  years  old.  and 
' were  dear  to  the  apostles?  Vou  little  know 
: them.  In  their  spleen  and  bilious  egotism, 

I they  will  sacrifice  these  the  first.  Prayers, 

! processions,  signs  of  the  cross,  all  must  be 
! abolished.  They  cut  off  sources  of  leiider- 
I ness,  and  shut  out  from  our  senses  the  access 
I to  devotion ; they  remove  the  image  of  her 
whose  countenance  alone,  as  a modem  writer 
says,  **  can  suspend  our  steps  on  the  highway 
of  the  world,  discourse  with  us,  soften  and 
chasten  us,  showing  us  our  owni  nnworthincss 
by  the  light  of  a reproving  8mile."§  If 
. they  leave  the  evening  dance  upon  the  green, 

1 (for,  unless  under  Calvin's  ephemeral  the- 
ocracy, nature  will  be  too  strong  for  them,) 
they  will  not  sufffer  the  bells  that  used  to  an- 
nounce the  honr  of  benediction  to  interrupt 
it  suddenly,  nor  the  hands  that  joined  there 
to  meet  together  at  the  portal  fountain,  and 
touch  the  brow  reciprocally  with  its  lustral 
waters : though,  as  Gardiner  said  to  Ridley, 
“ If  holy  use  were  coupled  with  holy  water, 
there  would  be  more  plenty  of  holiness  than 
there  is ; but  as  men  be  profane  in  their 
living,  so  they  cannot  abide  to  have  any 
thing  effectually  holy,  not  so  much  as  water, 
fearing  lest  it  should  take  away  sin  from  us, 
that  which  we  love  so  dearly  well.”  The 

• S.  Aug.  in  Pa.  viii.  t In  Ps.  x. 
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dance  continues;  the  praise  which  God  had  ; 
perfected  they  have  destroyed.  Heresy,  ! 
styled  by  the  people  who  first  witnessed  its 
effects,  Ce  inaudit  presche,”  has  engen-  ' 
dered  only  false  minds  and  hearts  wiiliout 
faith,  in  which  generous  somimeiu  is  laughed  : 
down,  and  the  sanctification  of  natiiro  sys- 
tematically excluded,  which  the  thirst  of 
selfish  pleasure  devours,  and  which  the 
spleen  of  doubt  and  dark  suspicion  kills. 
The  Pyihagorman  poet  invokes  the  graces,  . 
adding, 

Si'i'  yitp  vfU¥  ra  Ttpwvix  xai  ra  yXvxc'a 
rivtrai  travra  ^parolt, 

£t  cro06v,  (I  xaXcW  u nr  dyXaor 

It  was  not  merely  these  sweets  which  fled  j 
at  its  approach  : as  in  the  third  circle  where 
the  poet  found  himself,  its  destructive  words 
fell  like  showers,  ceaseless,  accursed,  heavy,  i 
and  cold,  unchanged  for  ever,  both  in  kind 
and  in  degree,  till  every  flower  of  the  holy  , 
world  perished  and  stank  all  the  land  whereon  j i 
that  tempest  fell.  ' 

Fruits  it  leaves  none,  but  thorns  instead,  , 
with  venom  filled.  It  destroys  all  that 
beautiful  development  of  interior  love  and 
purity,  which  had  been  so  long  effecting  by  \ 
the  Catholic  wisdom.  It  oblilcraics  all  1 
traces  of  that  old  and  simple  age,  when  still  { 
the  carved  monitor  and  label  by  every  rustic  I 
pathway  rested  safe  ; it  strips  the  Church  of  1 
its  ornaments,  the  country  of  its  instiiuiions, 
religion  of  its  mysteries,  morality  of  its  ; 
sanctions,  youth  of  its  simplicity,  age  of  its  || 
reverence,  and  even  language  of  its  grace,  j | 
It  persecutes  mind  by  taking  from  it  that 
rale  of  faith  which  is  essential  to  its  peace,  | 
and  involving  it  in  a labyrinth  of  self-con-  j 
tradiciion,  for,  as  Pelisson  says,  " Before  [ 
resolving  uj>on  the  most  terrible  of  all  actions, 
which  is  to  separate  from  tlie  Church,  men 
are  bound  by  these  principles  not  to  tnist  to 
what  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  said,  but 
to  examine  for  themselves  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  to  verify  the  facts  of  both  ; 
which  the  majority  can  never  do,  and  yet 
without  doing  which  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of 
being  sincere.”  It  persecutes  mind  by  con- 
stantly opposing,  like  the  enemy  of  men 
who  is  qualified  in  the  ordinance  of  an  .Ar- 
menian king,  as  ho  who  always  says,  *‘No.’* 

It  persecutes,  as  Sir  Thomas  More  said,  by 
**  a shameless  boldness,  and  an  unreasonable 
railing,  with  Scripture  wrested  awry,  and 
made  to  minister  matter  to  its  jesting, 

• Olymp.  xif. 
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scodlng,  and  outrageous  ribaldry,  not  only 
against  every  estate  here  on  earth,  and 
the  most  religious  living,  hut  against  the 
• very  saints  in  heaven  and  the  mysteries  of 
God,  more  especially  those  of  the  holy  sa- 
crament of  the  altar;  wearying  out  all  the 
world  by  its  importunate  babblings,  and 
overwhelming  them  with  a weight  of  words;" 
**  the  spreaders  of  error,"  he  adds,  **  are 
always  more  active  than  the  defenders  of  the 
truth.  Many  are  so  wearied  with  sorrow 
and  heaviness  to  sec  the  world  wax  so 
wretched,  that  they  fall  into  a slumber,  and 
let  the  wretches  alone ; but  if  we  would 
! match  them,  we  must  watch  and  pray,  and 
’ take  the  pen  in  hand." 

Sister  Jeanne  dc  Jussie,  in  1534,  at 
Geneva,  made  the  same  remark : “ The 
Christiana,"  she  says,  “ began  already  to 
lose  courage,  and  day  by  day  to  be  perverted, 
and  no  one  dared  any  longer  to  say  a word."* 
Subsequently,  the  lesser  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, before  rallying  to  defend  themselves, 
gave  utterance  to  their  despair  in  these 
words : **  Since  all  is  denied  us,  since  we 
have  so  long  endured  this  violent  anguish, 
pride,  and  iniquity,  without  the  least  pros- 
pect appearing  of  an  end,  we  are  constrained 
I to  address  our  complaints  of  you  to  God, 

I to  bis  holy  Mother,  to  the  whole  heavenly 
court,  and  to  all  who  have  anyrega  d for 
truth  and  justice." -f- 

It  persecutes  the  intelligence,  by  substi- 
tuting the  authority  of  a great  name  for  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church  ; for,  as  St.  Augustin 
says,  “ heresies  are  not  caused  by  men  of 
little  minds.  Only  great  men,  great  but 
evil,  make  heresies.  It  persecutes  by  ex- 
claiming, * Magnus  ille  vtr,  magnus  ille 
homo,'  What  a man  was  Donatus  ! what  a 
man  was  Anus ! "|  Leaving  it  for  those  of 
their  train  to  cry, 

*'Le  peuple  aveugle  et  faible  est  pour  les 
grands  hommes, 

Pour  admirer,  pour  croire,  et  pour  nous  ob4ir."f 

I It  persecutes  by  the  proud  display  of  their 
! prosperity,  by  repeating,  It  is  well  with  us; 

' we  are  rich  and  happy  in  this  life : depart 
; from  us  those  who  promise  what  they  can- 

II  not  show."(|  It  persecutes  also  by  its  pro- 
i|  digies  of  assurance,  by  its  iuipenurbable 
I reliance  on  exploded  errors:  bv  a specious 

sophistry,  however,  it  may  soften  to  a para- 
logism on  the  lips  of  some.  Great  errors 

^ • Andin,  Hint,  de  Calvin,  i.  t Id.  233. 
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in  religion  have  almost  always  been  grounded  I 
on  a pretended  great  clearness.  What  plainer, 
said  the  Arians,  some  of  whom  were  men  of 
great  talents  and  learning,  and  of  a re-  | 
proachless  life,  than  these  words,  “ The  1 
Father  is  greater  than  1 !"  To  avail  our-  I 
selves  of  Timon’s  words,  " If  a theory  has  I 
many  faces,  the  one  false  the  other  true,"  { 
heresy  “ groups  them,  mingles  them,  makes  | 
them  play  and  glitter  before  you  wuih  so  . 
quick  a band,  that  you  have  not  time  to  I 
catch  the  sophism  in  its  passage.  Wbetlier  | 
the  disorder  of  its  expression,  the  incoherent  ' 
agglomeration  of  so  many  heterogeneoiu  I 
propositions  he  an  effect  of  its  art  or  not,  i 
certainly  of  all  eloquence,  its  refutation  is  |j 
the  easiest  when  you  read  it,  the  most  diffi-  !| 
cult  when  you  hear  it ; you  feel  an  those  who, 
piercing  not  the  drift  of  the  answer  made  J 
them,  stand  as  if  exposed  in  mockery,  nor 
know  what  to  reply.  No  one  can  belter  i} 
mimic  the  victim ; sometimes  it  emits  iVum  | 
its  bosom  the  deepest  sighs  at  the  perversity  |i 
of  opinions:  it  is  also  the  genilent  of  beings;  y 
and  the  moment  when  you  think  it  caresses  || 
you,  it  seizes  you  in  its  claws ! " i 

Its  objections, eloquently  stated, and  mixed  ! 
up  with  truth  and  falsehood,  are  addressed  ^ 
to  whatever  is  most  elementary  and  gross  in  1, 
the  human  reai^on,  and  hence  vulgar  minds  I' 
are  dazzled  by  them.  It  never  pretends  to  '' 
innovate.  It  intioduces  novelty  under  the 
mask  of  antiquity.  It  appeals  to  the  ancieni 
doctrine  to  condemn  the  doctrine  of  the 
time.  At  these  clamours,  the  intelligent,  j 
seeing  the  crowd  pass  moved  with  such 
transports,  mix  with  it,  and  accompany  the  ! 
tiiunapber;  the  adherents  of  truth  seem  like  ' 
men  detected  of  crime,  and  for  ever  dis- 
graced ; they  suffer  persecution  of  mind ; i 
although  after  the  procession  criticism  n>ay  ' 
come,  which  calls  gold  gold,  and  brass  brass,  [I 
and  which  puts  back  things  and  men  in 
their  true  places.* 

“ Abscondes  eos  in  abscondito  vultus  tui  a 
conturbatione  hominum. — Proteges  eos  in  ' 
tabemaciilo  tuo  a coiitradictione  linguaniin."  I 
What  is  this  tabernacle?  ** The  Church," 
replies  St.  Augustin,  **  which  is  but  as  the  r 
tent  of  travellers.  In  this  tabernacle  they  |{ 
will  he  protected  from  the  contradiction  of  |i 
tongues.  Many  tongues  contradict : diffe-  i| 
rent  heresies,  different  schisms,  oppose  the 
true  doctrine.  Run  to  the  tabernacle  of  ! 
God ; hold  to  the  Catholic  Church ; depart 
not  from  the  rule  of  truib,  and  you  will  be 
protected  from  that  contradiction  of  toi)gues."f 
Where  miuds  arc  thus  proof,  the  persecution 
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extends  to  bodies ; though  indeed  ofien  both 
are  involved  together;  for,  as  St.  Anselm 
says,  "If  from  a persecution  of  the  body  we 
fly  from  city  to  city,  how  much  more  aie 
we  from  a persecution  of  mind!"*  It 
would  be  long  to  tell,  as  St.  Augustin  says, 
" how  the  martyrs  laboured  and  sufl'ered 
perils  in  the  great  tempests  of  hatreds  in 
this  world,  not  so  much  in  body,  to  which 
they  were  often  exposed,  as  in  faith,  lest, 
yielding  to  the  sorrows  of  persecution,  they 
should  lose  what  God  had  promised."'!' 
One  who  witnessed  the  forerunners  of  this 
persecution  says,  " It  is  the  property  of  the 
vain  science  which  in  our  times  endeavours 
to  domineer,  to  seek  novelties,  and  to  draw 
on  others  to  follow  it,  and  to  hate  and  per- 
secute those  whom  it  cannot  induce  to 
follow  it."J 

St.  Augustin  describes  its  efl'ects  in  these 
words:  " There  are  two  kinds  ol  persecution, 
of  those  who  blame,  and  of  those  who  praise 
— viliiperantium  et  adulaniium.  Plus  pcr- 
sequitnr  lingua  adulatoris  quam  inanus  in- 
terfectoris." § " Therefore,"  he  continues, 

" let  these  also  be  turned  back,  who  say  to 
me,  'Tis  well,  'tis  well.  For  why  do  they 
praise  me?  Let  them  praise  God.  For 
I who  am  I,  that  I should  be  praised  ? With 
such  oil  the  head  of  heretics  is  made  fat, 
when  they  say,  ‘ Ego  sum,  ego  sum  : ’ and 
it  is  replied,  ‘Tit  domine.'  They  accept 
the  Euge,  euge;  they  follow  Enge,  euge. 
They  are  made  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
With  roost  clear  voices  is  sung  to  Oonatus 
that  canticle,  ‘ Euge,  euge,  dux  bone,  dux 
pneclare;’  and  he  did  not  say  to  them, 
‘Avertantur  statim  et  erubescent,  qui  dicunt 
mihi,  Euge,  euge;'  nor  did  he  wish  to  cor- 
rect them,  that  he  might  say  to  Christ, 
' Dux  bone,  dux  prxclere.'  But  the  mar- 
tyrs say,  in  the  persecution  of  flatterers, 
‘ Avertantur  statim  erubescentes,  qui  dicunt 
mihi,  Euge,  euge."  II 

In  fine,  as  it  is  too  late  to  demand  in- 
struction, when  one  knows  dissimulation, 
heresy  lapses  into  a lethargic  state,  perse- 
vering in  its  destructive  opinions,  but  as  in- 
capable of  defending  as  of  renouncing  them; 
and  then  the  mere  exhibition  of  its  misery 
is  a mental  persecution  of  others.  " There 
is  in  error,"  says  a French  orator,  “ a dis- 
position which  fatigues  and  afflicts  with  sad- 
ness those  who  combat  it  with  sincere  com- 
passion and  peaceful  love.  This  is  the  calm 
voluntary  forgetfulness  of  the  monuments, 
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facts,  and  multiplied  proofs  in  favour  of 
truth.  Proofs  are  presented  and  accumu- 
lated, and  they  are  let  pass  like  flowing 
water;  a drowsy  eye  half-opens,  scarcely 
looks,  then  closes  again,  and  the  dream  con- 
tinues without  the  least  account  taken  ol  the 
reality.”*  But  let  us  turn  to  facts;  for  it 
is  well  always  to  cut  short  discourse  with  the 
children  of  Luther,  and  Zwingle,  and  Calvin. 
Let  us  attend  to  great  and  general  facts, 
avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  notice  of 
persons  : for,  in  regard  to  the  figures  ol  this 
tragedy,  the  style  of  Dante,  prompted  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Ages  of  Faith,  is  the  best ; 
one  smiting  word ; and  then  silence,  nothing 
more  said,  f 

The  calamities  which  befel  the  world  at 
the  preaching  of  this  unjust  refonn,  and  the 
multitudes  who  sufl'ered  persecution  for  the 
sake  ol  justice  in  resisting  it,  are  facts  be- 
longing to  the  domain  of  history ; though  in 
the  fires  which  its  supporters  kindled,  they 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  and  the  conscience  of  the  human  race 
would  be  abolished,  as  Tacitus  says  of  the 
triumvirs  burning  volumes  in  the  Forum. 

Nothing  else  could  have  been  expected. 
The  Moutanists,  the  Novatians,  the  Arians, 
the  Donatists,  all  had  persecuted  with  hea- 
then fury.  The  Church,  ever  at  warfare 
with  external  or  internal  foes,  has  ever  found 
false  believers  its  most  bitter  assailants.  Of 
the  horrors  of  the  new  persecutions,  curious 
details  are  given  in  the  learned  and  admirable 
book  entitled,  "Jerusalem  and  Babel,  or 
the  image  of  both  churches,  being  a treatise 
historically  discussing,  whether  Catholics  or 
Protestants  be  the  better  subjects."  J 

The  new  choice  of  disobedient  wills  was 
formed,  as  all  know,  in  Germany,  where, 
from  north  to  south,  it  congregated  fol- 
lowers. What  after  that  it  wrought  in 
France,  when  from  Geneva  it  came  forth  and 
leaped  the  Jura,  wa;  of  so  bold  a flight  that 
tongue  nor  pen  may  follow  it ; tow'rds 
Holland,  it  wheel’d  its  bands;  then  towr'd 
England  smote,  and  upon  Scotland,  with  so 
fierce  a plunge,  even  the  Isle  of  Saints,  far 
in  the  mild  west,  was  conscious  to  the  pang. 
What  following,  it  wrought  over  Europe, 
and  the  new-discovered  world,  is  now,  to  use 
the  words  of  Dante,  “ barked  of  in  hell,"  and 
by  England's  best  sons,  and  Ireland’s  is 
mourned.  Hence  weep  still  many  who  are 
pursued  by  it  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
their  hearts  ; who  see  by  it  the  world’s  har- 
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I mony  and  peace  disturbed,  and  vengeance 
I upon  vengeance  wrought  for  the  ancient  sin. 

I Hear  now  some  instances  of  what  befe] 
the  just  ill  speeding  to  the  rescue  of  the 
lambs  of  the  Church,  whom  so  many  wolves 
incessantly  assailed. 

I “ The  heretics,”  says  one  who  witnessed 
their  violence  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
who  describes  them  precisely,  as  they  arc 
painted  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  “ cannot 
endure  to  live  on  terms  of  equality  with 
Catholics.  The  spirit  of  pride,  of  imuttera- 
^ ble  insolence,  cannot  suffer  the  presence  of 
the  lambs  of  the  Church,  without  falling  on 
, them.”*  **Ask,”he  continues,  “ at  Gcrgean, 
at  Phiviers,  at  Eslampcs,  at  Ponthoise,  where 
the  Hiiguetiot  tempest  has  past,  w hat  marks 
i it  has  left  of  its  violence.  They  will  tell  you 
I that  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  terrible 
! or  more  barbarous.”f 

Let  them  ask  of  those  who  have  witnessed 
I the  persecutions  in  England  and  in  Germany, 

I which  in  horror  yielded  only  to  the  slaughter 
I and  great  havoc  that  coloured  Gallic  fields 
with  crimson  stain,  and  they  will  find  matter 
for  composing  tapestry,  now  that  they  like 
decoration,  and  admit  pictures,  sufficient  to 
hang  the  walls  of  all  the  preaching  theatres 
that  ever  can  be  built  with  gold.  These 
jiersecutors,  by  their  own  avowal,  were 
what  the  Greeks  styled  a sanguinar>'  race, 
<f>ovutt^aroi,t  **  Cursed  be  he  that  keepeth 
back  his  sword  from  blood,”  was  their  text, 
even  among  the  English,  the  least  sanguinary 
of  all  nations  ; from  which  they  argued,  that 
those  who  gave  any  quarter  were  to  bo  re- 
proved. Repent  thee,  thou  wicked  cardi- 
nal,” said  Melvil  to  Beaton ; **  I protest  that 
it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  person,  nor  fear  of 
thy  power,  which  moves  me  to  seek  thy  death, 
but  only  because  thou  hast  been,  and  still 
remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  to  the  Gos- 
pel.” Having  spoken  which  words,  without 
giving  him  time  to  make  an  act  of  that  re- 
pentance to  which  he  exhorted  him,  he 
thrust  him  through  the  body,  and  the  cardi- 
nal fell  dead  at  his  feet.  This  was  the 
Melvil  whom  Knox  styled  a man  most  gentle 
and  most  modest,  and  this  the  action  which 
he  relates  as  his  godly  deed. 

The  Calvinist,  Froumenteau,  in  his  curi- 
ous work,  entitled,  Le  Secret  des  Finances 
de  France,  reckons  the  number  of  pei'soDs 
massacred,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissous  alone, 
at  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three,  amongst  whom  were  tweuty-five  priests 
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and  twenty-two  monks.  Yet,  nolwiihstand-  1 
ing  the  atrocious  deeds  perpetrated  by  the  | 
persecutors  in  Soisgons,  when  the  Catholics  | 
recovered  possession  of  that  city,  the  former  j, 
lost  only  three  persons,  and  ihoir  fate  was  > 
the  result  of  private  intrigues;  the  safely  of  ; 
the  rest  being  viewed  as  a matter  of  general  i 
concern  to  the  conquerors.*  The  pcrsecu-  | 
tors  themselves  have  acknowledged  that  they  i 
put  to  death  more  than  forty  thousand  ]>riests  | 
in  France. f For  the  one  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  which  Catholics  as  well  as  h 
Protestants  were  involved,  that  political  cnor-  |l 
mity  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  which  bisbo)) 
Perefixe  railed  “ the  most  execrable  ]>lot  that 
ever  was;”  and  which  so  many,  like  Sigog* 
nes,  governor  of  Dieppe,  refused  to  execute, 
there  had  been  many  massacres  of  the  , 
Catholic  population  during  the  ten  or  twelve  | 
years  preceding,  of  which  the  modem  authon  i 
are  careful  to  say  nothing.  There  was  the  | 
massacre  of  Merindol,  the  massacres  of  the  t 
south,  the  pillage  of  Rouen  and  of  Lyons,  | 
besides  outrages  and  injuries  innumerable. 
The  picture  which  histoiy  discloses  is  that 
of  a Catholic  people  persecuted,  and  of  a < 
government  which,  by  its  edict  of  Amboise,  I 
in  1662,  and  by  that  in  1670,  which  the  ' 
paiUamcuts  refused  to  enregistcr ; by  its 
choice  of  men,  like  the  due  de  Bouillon,  for 
governors  of  provinces,  and  by  its  coercive 
measures  to  support  them,  seemed  to  take  i, 
part  with  those  who  made  them  suffer  all  the  ! 
horrors  of  the  invasions  of  the  pagan  bar-  :j 
barians  for  adhering  to  their  faith.  J **  The  |i 
apathy  of  the  civil  power,”  say?  Audin,  |j 
**  which  the  reformers  represent  as  so  cruel,  || 
may  well  astonish  us.”  § And  when  the  | 
murmurs  of  the  outraged  people  obliged  it  ji 
to  act  in  their  defence,  it  avowed  in  language  I ' 
most  insulting  to  the  Church,  that  it  sought  |i 
to  maintain  not  so  much  religion  as  the  will  I 
of  the  king.  ||  7'he  clergy  endeavoured  to  I 
temper  the  intolerant  measures  of  the  ser-  i 
vile  parliament  which  ensued, if  for  which  i 
assuredly,  they  were  not  responsible ; hut 
the  violence  and  cruelty  of  the  destroyers, 
whom  no  edict  of  toleration  could  content,  j 
seemed  to  excuse  every  act  of  rigour.  “It  j 
is  most  remarkable,”  says  Floquet,  '*  that  one 
never  saw  the  reformers  so  seditious  as  when 
they  had  full  liberty.”**  Not  content  with  , 
seeing  the  Catholics  disarmed,  and  them- 
selves in  a position  of  legal  equality,  after 
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I two  or  ibrce  months  they  recommenced  iboir 
t insults,  seditions,  and  devustetations.  ” * 

I “ We  are  the  strongest,”  said  they,  “ while 
I harassing,  insulting,  plundering,  and  kill- 
ing.” f “ Who  can  deny,”  exclaim  even  the 
writers  favourable  to  them,  “ that  the  par- 
liament were  constrained  to  adopt  rigorous 
measures  to  check  their  career.”!  Sun- 
j day  witnessed  the  sack  and  devastation,  by 
anned  hordes,  issuing  from  their  preach- 
ing, of  ihiny-six  parish  churches  in  Rouen, 
besides  innumerable  others  that  were  col- 
legiate and  monastic,  from  which  the  monks 
were  turned  adrift  pennyless;  so  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  there  was  a work  ol  de- 
struction, along  with  murders  and  pillage, 

1 **  for  which,”  as  Beza  himself  observed, 

I “one  might  have  thought  twenty-four  weeks 
insufficieut and  all  this,  as  the  registers  of 
i the  parliaments  attest,  by  “ those  of  the  new 
! opinion.”  § But  who  could  describe  the 
' persecution  in  detail  ? At  one  lime  it  is  the 
1 hisoleiico  of  a rich  local  proprietor,  an  An- 
I toine  de  Croy-Porcien,  who,  “hearing  the 
I evening  bells  for  the  Salve  Regina,  from  the 
I neighbouring  church,  imperiously  commands 
that  the  troublesome  noise  should  cease ; 
j while  he  has  the  audacity  to  announce,  by 
sound  of  horns  in  the  night,  through  all  the 
I streets  of  Rouen,  that  his  preacher  will  hold 
I forth.”)]  At  another,  it  is  by  infesting  the 
I roads  with  armed  bands  of  assassins  so  as  to 
intercept  all  communications.  One  captain 
I of  the  persecutors  in  the  south  used  to  wear 
a belt  garnished  with  the  cars  of  monks.^ 
In  Normandy  many  of  them  used  to  wear 
the  ears  of  priests  and  monks  as  cockades  in 
their  bats.  De  Bourgueville  says  that  they 
|>  perpetrated  acts  there  too  infamous  to  be 
j named.** 

“A  coniemporaiy  author,”  says  Wadding, 

I “ assures  us,  that  in  one  of  our  general 
I chapters  in  Rome,  in  1650,  the  provincial  of 
i Ireland,  Terence  Albert  O'Brien,  then  pre- 
i sent,  said,  that  he  recollected  six  hundred 
I friars  in  bis  province ; and  that,  in  the 
chapter  of  1656,  it  was  proved  that  only  the 
' fourth  part  remained  alive,  the  rest  having 
died  on  the  scatfidd  or  in  prison  for  their 
faith.”tt  At  6rst,  indeed,  in  England,  the 
clergy  seemed  taken  by  sur|)risc,  and  un- 
I willing  to  suffer ; but,  as  Patterson  says, 

I 
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when  the  bishops  of  England  had  thought 
upon  ihe  mutter  at  issue,  they  stood  stoutly 
for  religion  against  Elizabeth.  Scot,  bishop 
of  Chester,  died  at  Louvain,  in  exile ; Gold- 
wel,  of  St.  Asaph,  died  at  Rome ; Pate, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  indeed  at  the 
council  of  Trent,  and  subscribed  there  for 
the  clergy  of  England,  but  he  never  re- 
turned. Oglethorpe,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  i| 
deprived  with  the  rest,  dying  suddenly  and  ' 
very  shortly  after;  so  did  also  Toiistal,  that 
learned  and  celebrated  bishop  of  Durham, 
while  he  was  prisoner  at  Lambeth,  yet  not 
before  he  had  personally  given  the  queen  a 
sound  and  godly  admonition  concerning  her 
strange  proceedings,  with  that  liberty  and 
freedom  of  zeal  which  became  so  venerable 
a prelate  and  true  pa.stor  of  God's  Church,  j 
Bourn,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was 
prisoner  to  Cary.  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Ely, 
was  first  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  after-  j 
wards  he  and  secretary  Boxhal  were  sent  to  I 
Lambeth,  where  they  died.  Bishop  Bonner,  > 
ol  London,  Watson  of  Lincoln,  with  the  ^ 
abbot  of  Westminster,  Fecknam,  ail  died 
prisoners,  and  some  say  in  the  Marshalscy. 
Prior  Shelly  died  in  exile.  “ Imprisonment 
or  only  exile  for  those  who  disregard  our  ex- 
hortations,” said  Fare!,  “ and  never  a more 
rigorous  chasiisemeut.”  * 

The  persecution  which  fell  upon  the  laity 
has  never  yet  been  adequately  described. 
To  form  a just  conception  of  it,  one  should 
hear  the  domestic  traditions  which  are  still 
transmitted  with  the  freshness  of  a narrative 
from-  personal  recollection.  Those  solemn 
mansions,  dark  and  hid  away  amidst  huge 
trees,  in  whuirjieace  and  silence  might  be 
supposed  to  have  ever  reigned,  were  then 
the  scenes  of  many  a tragedy.  Those  echo- 
ing court  yards,  desolated  liirrct-chambers, 
and  whole  suits  of  rooms  shut  up  and 
mouldering  to  ruin,  those  terrace  gardens, 
that  have  such  an  oppressive  air  of  melan- 
choly, with  their  great  iron  gales,  disused  so 
long  and  red  with  rust,  drooping  on  their 
hinges  and  overgrown  with  long  rank  grass ; 
that  decayed  and  sombre  aspect  of  the  whole 
bouse,  which  strikes  the  beholder  with  a 
sense  of  sadness ; all  tell  of  the  sufferings 
sustained  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, through  many  long  sorrowful  years, 
by  races  that  were  proved  faithful.  “ The 
queen's  proclamation  against  despisers  of 
the  orders  of  the  Church,”  says  Stiypo,  “and 
absentees  from  public  service  of  it,  looked 
towards  papists  as  well  as  others,  and  ac- 
cordingly those  in  commission  proceeded 

* Audu),  Hist,  de  Calvin,  L 238. 
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according  to  law  against  them."  At  this 
time  a certain  papist  lady,  the  lady  Hud- 
dleston, inhabiting  the  diocese  of  Ely,  was 
one  of  them  avoiding  coming  to  church,  and 
now,  upon  their  inquisition,  absenting  her- 
self from  her  house,  and  being  greatly  sus- 
pected to  contemn  the  order  of  religion 
settled,  the  bishop  of  Ely  being  about  to 
send  for  her,  she  removed  herself  into 
another  diocese,  to  a place  called  Harling 
Hall,  in  Norfolk,  a great  harbour  for  papists. 
This  the  said  bishop  sigtiified  to  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  and  what  a dangerous  person 
she  was  ; atid  that  he  would  do  well  to  use 
J his  endeavours  to  take  her.  Accordingly 
the  bishop,  in  whose  diocese  she  w as,  framed 
; a letter  to  Ashfield,  an  active  justice  of  the 
peace  in  those  parts,  not  knowing  any  more 
convenient  way  to  have  her  apprehended, 
than  to  desire  him  to  take  the  pains  either 
to  travel  himself  to  Hailing  Hall,  where  she 
was,  or  else  to  cause  her,  by  his  letter,  to 
' come  before  him,  where  she  might  lay  in 
good  bonds  with  securities  for  her  appear- 
I aiice  before  the  bishop  of  Ely,  or  other  the 
high  cotnmissiouers,  to  answer  such  matters 
I as  she  might  be  charged  withal,  which  per- 
haps might  fall  out  (as  he  wrote)  worse  than 
I they  knew  of ; “ for  surely,"  as  the  bishop 
added,  " there  is  a wicked  nest  of  them 
together,  as  he  had  been  informed."  He 
' further  excited  the  said  justice  by  telling 
I him,  “ That  the  travail  herein  would  be  ac- 
. ceptable  to  God,  and  profitable  to  the  com- 
I monwealth."  This  was  writ  in  February. 

But  he  being  justice  of  the  peace  for  Suffolk, 

I and  Harling  Hall  lying  in  Norfolk,  he 
, could  not  meddle  therein  ; desiring  only 
sufficient  warrant,  “ and  then,"  ho  said,  “ he 
would  be  ready  not  only  to  fetch  that  lady, 
but  any  other  papist  whatsoever  within  either 
of  the  two  shires,"  praying  his  lordship  to 
I follow  this  matter  which  was  so  well  begun. 
The  issue  was  that  the  bishop,  as  he  wrote 
to  the  bishop  of  Ely,  procured  a warrant 
under  three  of  their  hands,  who  were  com- 
missioners, to  call  the  lady  Huddleston  to 
answer  her  disobedience  ; and  the  rather, 
" because  there  was,"  he  said,  “ a wicked 
brood  at  that  house  that  ought  to  be  looked 
to."*  How  affecting  is  it  to  behold  the 
solemn  portraits  of  those  who  suffered  such 
persecution,  looking  down  so  caltn  and  be- 
nign from  the  old  tapestry  in  the  very  rooms 
which  they  once  inhabit^,  atid  from  which 
they  had  so  often  to  fly  at  the  least  alarm  ! 

The  old  annals  abound  with  proof  that 

I 

I * Strype’s  Annals,  an.  157^. 


the  intensity  of  the  persecution  was  as  great  I 
in  Germany.*  There  it  lost  not  its  san-  | 
giiinary  character.  When  St.  Fidelis,  of  I 
Sigmarengen,  a Capuchin  friar,  was  sent  by 
the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  to  ; 
preacb  to  the  Grisons,  after  that  people  had 
apostatized,  the  Calvinists  loudly  threatened 
his  life,  and  Fidelis  prepared  himself  for 
martyrdom,  and  announced  from  the  pulpit 
that  his  death  was  at  hand.  So  numerous 
were  the  conversions  which  be  effected,  that 
hopes  began  to  be  entertained  that  the  whole 
nation  would  return  to  the  faith ; the  Cal- 
vinists, however,  determined  to  prevent  his 
further  efforts.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of 
.\pril,  1622,  a musket  being  discharged  at 
him  in  the  church,  the  Catholics  entreated 
him  to  leave  the  place.  On  his  road  back 
to  Giuch  he  was  met  by  twenty  Calvinist 
soldiers,  with  n minister  at  their  head,  who 
stopped  and  commanded  him  to  embrace 
their  sect.  " I am  sent,"  he  replied,  “ to 
confute,  not  to  embrace  heresy.  I fear  not 
death."  He  was  instantly  beaten  down  to 
the  ground.  “ 0 Lord,  forgive  my  enemies,”  | 
he  said,  raising  himself  on  his  knees ; “ they  j 
know  not  what  they  do.  Lord  Jesus,  have  I 
mercy  on  me.  St.  Mary,  pray  for  me."  ■ 
Another  stroke  clove  his  skull,  and  he  fell  | 
to  rise  no  more  but  as  a crowned  martyr. 
His  body  is  in  the  Capuchin  convent  of  i 
Weltkirchen,  of  which  he  was  the  superior 
at  his  death.  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  for 
preaching  the  faith  in  the  provinces  of  j 
Switzerlatid,  was  repeatedly  ex])oscd  to  death  ! 
from  the  violence  of  the  Calvinists,  some  of 
whom  attempted  to  assassinate  him,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  arm  of  God.  How-  i 
ever,  with  ingenious  cruelty,  the  heretics  ' 
sometimes  avoided  open  violence.  In  Bel-  ! 
gium,  four  Franciscans  being  seized  at  Geu-  , 
zium,  in  1079,  were  compelled  to  swallow 
fine  sand,  and  then  they  were  set  free  as  if  i 
nothing  had  been  done  to  them  ; but  death  | 
was  the  speedy  result,  f In  England  the 
tbirty-iwo  Franciscan  martyrs,  under  Henry 
VI I i.,  were  caused  to  die  by  the  horror  and 
filth  of  their  prison,  which  indeed  was  the 
general  mode  of  inflicting  death  on  the 
Catholic  martyrs  in  England.  I In  Ire- 
land, on  the  contrary,  in  1082,  we  find  them 
violently  slain  before  the  high  altar  of  their 
convents.  $ \ 

Another  characteristic  of  this  persecution  | 
was  a spirit  of  atrociniis  mockery  in  which  it  { 
was  carried  on,  or,  as  its  admirers  say,  " the 

• Annalcs  Novesieuacs,  ap.  Martene,  Vet. 
.Script  tom.  iv. 
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I vein  of  drollery  " which  was  in  the  men  who 
I conducted  it,  and  which  they  declare  they 
I like  much  in  combination  with  their  other 
I qualities.  Sir  Thomas  Mote,  who  observed 
I it  too,  did  not  see  it  in  that  light.  "You 
men  of  the  new  learning,"  he  said,  " hoast 
that  ye  have  taken  away  hypocrisy.  It  may 
be  so  : but  of  this  I am  right  well  assured, 
that  ye  have  left  impudence  in  iis  place.” 
The  French  clergy  in  many  places  were 
obliged  to  be  dispensed  from  the  tonsure  in 
consequence  of  their  multiplied  insults  ;* 
j as  in  later  times,  to  shun  the  same  derision, 
I they  have  often  been  disguised.  Ridicule 
' was  an  old  weapon  against  the  just;  as  when 
I Cham  derided  bis  father.^  the  men  of 
‘ Phanuel,  Gideon^  and  Michol,  David.  § 

I Neemiah  testifies  that  the  prophets  generally 
, were  made  objects  of  derision.  Among  the 
I pagans  there  were  scoffers  who  attacked  the 
Christians  with  ridicule;  but  the  new  race 
of  persecutors  evinced  towards  them  a genius 
I of  savage  irony ; resembling  more  that  which 
I prompted  the  wagging  of  heads  before  the 
cross,  or  that  of  the  Merovingian  tyrants  to 
the  victims  of  their  unimaginable  cruelty, 
i than  the  heartless  pleasantry  of  Lucian. 

The  jest  of  Henry  VIll.  respecting  the 
sending  of  a cardinal’s  hat  to  Fisher,  so  like 
that  of  the  .^ustrasian  duke  Raukhing,  who 
said  that  he  would  keep  his  oath  at  the  prayer 
of  a priest  not  to  separate  a young  peasant 
from  his  wife,  and  caused  them  to  be  buried 
alive  in  the  same  grave,  was  characteristic 
of  the  men  who  followed  his  banner.  It  was 
considered  so  admirable  that  they  were  never 
weary  of  repeating  it,  and  improving  it,  as 
may  be  witnessed  in  the  pages  of  Hall,  and 
Hollinshcd,  and  Fuller,  and  other  of  their 
sect.  The  gibes  with  which  Calvin,  grin- 
ning with  ghastly  feature,  insulted  the  dying 
shrieks  of  Servetus,  imploring  mercy ; the 
drolleries  of  Knox,  and  of  Theodore  Beza, 
as  when  the  latter  laughs  at  the  cutting  off 
the  hand  of  the  aged  and  beloved  Villebon 
by  the  sword  of  Vieilleville  ;1|  the  witty  de- 
vice practised  in  so  many  places  of  strewing 
broken  glass  where  barefooted  pilgrims  were 
known  to  walk,  are  other  instances  in  proof. 
The  Lutheian  irony,  so  bitter  and  bloody, 
was  often  literally  like  that  which  prompted 
the  words,  “ He  trusted  in  God.  Let  Him 
deliver  him  if  He  will  have  him.  Prophesy 
unto  us,  O Christ,  who  it  is  that  struck  thee. 
He  saved  others.  Himself  He  cannot  save." 
The  Lutheran  mockery  cannot  be  translated 

* Floqnet,  Hist  dea  Pari,  de  Norm.  iii.  14. 
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for  common  readers,  or  described  without 
offending  them.  It  was  not  mirth  ; the  foes 
of  the  Church  bad  little  cause  fur  it;  but  it 
resembled  that  which  Dante  found  in  Male- 
bolge,  when  the  gnarling  souls  of  tlie  tor- 
mented looked  to  their  leader  for  a signal, 
which  he  gave  as  Luther  said  he  would 
himself  reply.  And  in  truth,  had  their 
triumphant  march  been  seen,  a poet,  to  have 
witnessed  demoniac  manners,  needed  not  a 
journey  into  hell.  Against  the  children  of 
the  beatitudes,  whether  in  cowls  or  mitres, 
in  knightly  steel  or  the  poor  peasant's  garb, 
a true  Satanic  ridicule  was  directed,  when  the 
persecutors  of  the  sixteenth  century  thought 
to  laugh  down  the  Catholic  Church.*  The 
force  of  scenic  exhibitions  was  very  generally 
employed.  In  Holland,  in  1602,  the  ma.ss 
was  mimicked  by  thirty  soldiers,  wearing 
chasubles  and  copes,  in  the  town  of  Edan.f 
The  same  blasphemous  buffoonery  was  adopt- 
ed in  England,  and  indeed,  every  where. 
Heresy  was  like  the  frozen  circle  where 
Dante  marked  a thousand  visages,  which  the 
keen  and  eager  cold  had  shaped  into  a dog- 
gish grin,  whence  crept  a shivering  horror 
over  him.  Again,  two  other  features  of  the 
pagan  persecutions  distinguished  the  con- 
duct of  the  false  reformers.  There  was  a 
kind  of  astonishment  expressed  at  the  fact 
of  men  refusing  to  renounce  their  faith,  as  if 
it  was  a certain  magical  infatuation ; and 
there  was  an  agreement  to  punish  them  as 
offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  state.  They 
sought  also  to  disgrace  them  by  distributing 
calumniesand  blasphemiesamong  the  people, 
as  was  done  of  old  by  order  of  Maxiinian. 
It  startles  a reader  not  familiar  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Church  to  hear  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  saying,  " Therefore, 
the  Christian  is  no  atheist : for  this  is  what 
I bad  to  demonstrate  to  the  philosophers ; 
and  nothing  di.sgraceful  does  he  ever  com- 
roil.”|  Su  Augustin  says,  that  the  pagans 
ofhis  time  used  to  cover  the  Church  with 
opprobrium,  saying,  "You  corrupt  disci- 
pline, and  pervert  the  morals  of  the  human 
race ;"  and  if  they  were  asked  how,  that  they 
replied,  " By  allowing  men  to  do  penance, 
and  promising  impunity  after  sins  and  for- 
giveness." § 

Catholics  in  this  last  persecution  were 
similarly  ranked  with  atheists  and  perverters 
of  morals.  They  were  stigmatized  as  ene- 
mies of  the  Gospel,  public  enemies,  traitors. 
In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  More  declare  that 

• Turns  Babel,  sive  de  Mortifero  Liiipiie  ve. 
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he  would  meddle  with  no  matter  of  this 
world,  but  that  his  whole  study  should  be 
upon  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  his  own 
passage  out  of  this  world.  The  king  was 
no  less  resolute  in  affirming  that  he  was 
the  occasion  of  much  grudge  and  harm  in 
the  realm,  and  that  he  h^  an  obstinate 
mind  and  evil  towards  him,  and  malignant. 
While  John  Forrester,  the  Franciscan 
friar,  confessor  of  queen  Catherine,  was 
burning  at  a slow  fire  in  Smithfield,  tliese 
verses  were  distributed  amongst  the  crowd : 

“ Forestus  fratcr,  mendacii  pater, 

Qui  mortis  author  voluit  esse  susc, 

Per  aummam  impudentiam 

Negavit  Evangelium 

Et  regem  esse  caput  Ecclesiae.”* 

To  the  affecting  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
the  queen  when  he  was  in  prison  among 
felons,  as  also.to  that  written  to  him  by 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hammon,  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour,  this  holy  man  sent  very 
sublime  answers,  saying,  that  it  was  not 
for  a friar  who  had  lived  sixty-four  years, 
forty-three  of  which  were  spent  wearing  the 
habit  of  St  Francis,  to  fear  death,  and  ask- 
ing their  prayers,  foreseeing  the  horrible 
tortures  that  he  was  about  to  suffer.f  But, 
if  we  could  resume  this  theme,  there  would 
be  no  end  of  citing  instances  to  show  with 
what  a true  spirit  these  Catholics  met 
death.  Camden,  with  all  his  prejudices, 
is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  Sir  'fhomas 
More’s  behaviour  in  the  last  act  was  not 
unbecoming  the  primitive  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  “ Patiendo  magis  quam 
faciendo  contumelias  Christi  fundata  est 
Ecclesia,”  said  St.  Jerome  and  so  it  con- 
tinued to  be  maintained  whoever  might  be 
its  foes.  But  to  return  to  the  persecutors. 
Like  the  Arians,  in  the  instance  of  their 
cruelty  to  St.  Eustathius,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  the  rage  of  these  men  was  not 
satisfied  with  deprivation  and  banishment, 
’fhey  employed  subornation  of  perjury  in 
order  to  overwhelm  their  victims  with  dis- 
grace. 

The  chiefs  of  the  persecution  in  the 
sixteenth  century  were  not  apprentices  in 
the  detracting  art.  Balduinus  relates  that 
Calvin,  when  at  College,  did  nothing  but 
calumniate  his  fellow- scholars ; so  that  they 
sumamed  him  Accusativus,  saying  that 
John  can  decline  as  far  as  the  accusative.§ 
The  calumnies  employed  by  him  against 
illustrious  Catholics  are  not  less  prodigious 

• Wadding,  Annal.  Min.  tom.  xvi.  t Id. 
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than  those  of  Luther  himself.  By  all  the 
progeny  that  sprang  from  both.  Catholics 
were  represented  as  men  that  ought  to  be 
expelled  in  order  to  stop  a plague,  as  the 
Pagans  supposed  that  the  Jews  were  from 
Egypt,  being  genus  hominum  invisum 
Deis,  men  of  an  absurd  and  sordid  rite, 
as  Tacitus  calls  them:*  in  banishing  whom 
a king  would  only  imitate  Antiochus,  en- 
deavouring demero  superstidonem,  quo 
minus  teterrimam  gentem  in  melius  mu- 
taret.  They  were  said  also  to  be  enemies 
of  their  own  nadon;  but  as  they  might 
have  replied  in  the  words  of  an  enemy, 

“ Certainly  if  ignorance  and  perverseness 
will  needs  be  nadonal  and  universal,  then 
they  who  adhere  to  wisdom  and  truth  are 
not  therefore  to  be  blamed  for  being  so 
few  as  to  seem  a sect  or  faction."  “ Litde 
reason  is  there  in  truth,”  said  they.  “ that 
Protestants  should  clamour  so  loud  as  they 
do,  and  cry  out  nothing  but.  Treason,  trea- 
son ! against  religious  and  good  men. 
They  tell  the  world  Uiat  no  less  than  two 
hundred  priests  have  been  executed  in 
England  for  treason  since  the  Refonuadon, 
which  is  certainly  a very  heavy  report,  and 
sufficient  to  make  them  odious  to  all  the 
world,  if  it  were  true ; but  they  call  that 
treason  in  England  w’hich  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom  besides  is  both  called  and 
counted  religion  and  the  highest  virtue. 
For  we  beseech  them  to  tell  us,  Of  what 
treason  do  they  conrict  us  at  any  time,  but 
the  treason  of  being  a priest?  the  treason 
to  say  mass  ? the  treason  to  refuse  the  oath? 
the  treiison  to  absolve  penitents  confessing 
their  sins  ? the  treason  to  restore  men  to 
the  communion  of  the  Church  ? the  treason 
to  preach  and  administer  Christ’s  sacra- 
ments ? the  treason  to  be  bred  up  in  the 
seminaries,  where  only,  as  things  now 
stand  in  England,  they  can  be  Catholicly 
bred."t  | 

“ How  strange,"  continues  this  ancient 
author,  “ that  the  laws  of  England  should 
make  a function  so  ancient  and  honourable 
in  England  as  the  priesthood  once  was,  to  ! 
l)e  treason?  which  certainly  is  the  same 
function  now  that  it  was  then,  when  it  was 
most  honoured ; and  hath  suffered  no  more 
change  from  what  it  first  was  than  St. 
Paul’s  chumh  hath  suffered  change  since 
the  time  it  was  first  built  by  king  Ethel- 
bert ; that  is,  it  is  grown  old  indeed ; and 
for  papists,  if  men  go  about  to  make  them 
a sect,  and  endeavour  to  suppress  them 
under  tliat  notion,  truly  we  shall  be  found 

* Lib.  V.  3.  t Jcru&alcm  and  Babel,  531. 
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a Tpry  ancient  sect ; and  I believe  it  will 
trouble  the  best  doctor  in  England  to  as- 
sign us  any  other  sect-master,  any  other 
author  and  founder  of  our  profession,  than 
our  Saviour  Christ  and  St.  Peter."* 

Of  such  chaiges  we  may  say,  in  the  words 
of  Philemon, 

‘O  Xoidopwr, — tew  6 Xoe^poCiwvot, 
irfmrrreHrjrai,  XotdoptlTai  Xoidopws. 

Of  the  reality  of  these  laws  agaiust  the 
priesthood  we  can  still  witness  monumenUd 
proof  in  those  secret  recesses  for  conceal- 
ment, so  artfully  contrived  in  the  old  houses 
of  Catholics  in  England,  which,  where  minds 
have  been  well  directed,  as  in  that  vene- 
rable hall  to  which  my  memory  will  ever 
revert  when  it  seeks  to  be  consoled  by  a 
living  image  of  the  ancient  honour,  are 
shown  to  some  favoured  few,  as  things  too 
deeply  interesting  to  be  made  the  theme  of 
talk,  or  even  to  be  seen  by  those  whom 
curiosity  alone  impels,  but  which  should  be 
approached  with  profound  religious  sym- 
pathy, as  some  holy  spot  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  a pilgrimage,  and  to  which  only  the 
devout  can  wish  to  penetrate.  Well  may 
they  bo  prized  ; for  they  are  true  sanc- 
tuaries. hallowed  by  the  sufferings  of  bles- 
sed confessors  who  endured  persecution  for 
the  sake  of  justice.  No  bed  of  honour  in 
the  old  discipline  of  knights,  no  sacred 
page  of  martyrology  chanted  at  the  con- 
vent board,  can  be  more  fraught  with  a 
power  of  inspiring  hearts  with  a love  of 
honour  and  of  highest  truth,  than  these 
dark  vaults,  under  the  sunken  and  uneven 
floor  of  the  time-worn  oak-panneled  room, 
or  beneath  the  tower's  winding-stairs,  which 
seem  to  admit  of  no  space  hidden  from  the 
eye  of  him  who  mounts  them ; when  a 
noble  and  pious  hand  raises  the  mysteri- 
ous door  over  which  massive  beams  seem 
resting,  and  reveals  to  a stranger,  impress- 
ed with  awe  and  reverence,  the  secret  tra- 
dition of  the  family. 

The  legal  character  of  this  persecution 
was  not  a novelty  to  the  Church,  further 
than  in  extent  and  duration.  Julian's  policy 
resembled  that  of  these  later  days.  He 
disqualified  Christians  for  bearing  offices 
in  the  state.  He  forbade  them  to  teach 
cither  rhetoric  or  philosophy : he  com- 
manded by  an  edict,  that  they  should  be 
no  longer  called  Christians,  but  Galilieans; 
and  though  he  pretended  toleration,  he 
destroyed  more  souls  by  recompenses,  ca- 

*  Jcmsalein  and  Babel,  p.  SC8. 


resses.  and  stratagems,  than  he  could  have 
done  by  cruelties.  He  levied  heavy  fines, 
and  seized  the  estates  of  Christians,  saying 
in  raillery,  that  he  did  it  to  oblige  them  to 
follow  the  poverty  which  their  religion  re- 
commended. He  often  put  them  to  death, 
but  on  other  pretences,  that  ho  might  de- 
prive them  of  the  honour  of  martyrdom. 

On  the  rise  of  the  new  opinions,  or 
rather,  as  Nicholas  Heath,  archbishop  of 
York,  styled  them  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1559.  “of  the  errors  and  sects  of  an- 
cient condemned  heretics,”  kings  and 
rulers,  lords  and  commons,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  led  on  by  that  mania  which 
had  formerly  seemed  inherent  to  the  By- 
zantine throne,  of  forcing  their  ideas  as 
laws  upon  the  Church.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  laws  more  violent  than  tliosc 
of  Valerian  or  Diocletian  were  put  in  full 
force  in  England  ; and  thousands  suffered 
either  death,  or  confiscation,  or  exile.  It 
was  the  same  elsewhere.  “ Geneva,"  says 
Audin,  "resembled  Rome  under  Tiberius.”* 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had  the  false 
reformers  and  their  victims  in  his  view, 
when  he  made  Aaron  say,  “Swear!"  and 
Lucius  to  reply,  “ Who  should  I swear 
by  ? Thou  believ’st  no  God  ; then  how 
canst  thou  believe  an  oathV"  For  upon 
this  retort  he  makes  Aaron  answer  thus  : 

“ Wbal  If  I do  not?  as  indeed  I do  not : 

Yet — for  1 know  thou  art  reliaious. 

And  hast  a thing  within  thee  called  conscience. 
And  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  I have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, — 
Therefore  I urge  thy  outh.“t 

The  progeny  of  Calvin,  who  from  France 
flocked  to  Geneva,  the  German  princes 
who  embraced  the  reform,  and  the  English 
nobles  who  assisted  to  establish  it,  might 
all  have  held  this  language. 1 Lords  and 
Commons  showed  themselves  wiser  in  legis- 
lating against  priests  and  monks,  and 
Catholics  generally,  men,  women,  and 
children  than  they  have  proved  since  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  objects  of  law.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  he  who  first  guided 
them  on  this  path,  like  the  barbarous  Cy- 
clops, did  his  business  well,  ttavra  sard 
ftoifiew.i  All  was  deeply  planned,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  an  infernal  malice.  Thus  in 
Elizabeth's  time  we  find,  in  a state  docu- 
ment of  1558.  entitled  Device  for  Alter- 
ation of  Religion,  these  cruel  words : 

* Hist,  de  Calvin,  ii.  172. 

♦ Til.  Audrun.  act  v.  sc.  i. 

I Audin,  Hiau  dc  Calvin,  ii.  passim. 
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“Ireland  also  will  be  very  difficultly  staid 
in  their  obedience,  by  reason  of  the  clergy 
that  is  so  addicted  to  Rome.  What  remedy 
for  these  matters  ? Some  expense  of 
money  in  Ireland.”  The  blood  boils  in 
one's  veins  when  one  reads  the  seventh 
article  of  the  propositions  sent  to  the  king 
by  both  houses  so  late  as  in  1(U3,  in  which 
they  entreat  his  majesty  "to  consent  to 
such  a bill  as  shall  be  drawn  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  papists  by  Protes- 
tants in  the  Protestant  religion.”  Laws 
were  framed  with  a design,  rendered  feasi- 
ble by  the  moral  consequences  of  the  new 
opinions,  to  separate  man  from  wife,  chil- 
dren from  parents,  brothers  from  sisters, 
friends  from  friends.  They  were  so  subtle 
that  they  reached  the  heart ; and  he  who 
could  not  accuse  his  friend  of  open  wrong 
might  say,  complaining  with  the  poet, 

" I have  not  from  your  eyes  that  ftentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  t was  wont  to  have." 

The  odions  letter  of  the  unfortunate 
youth,  Edward  VI.  to  the  princess  Mary  his 
sister,  is  an  instance.  The  persecution 
thus  was  alternately  artful  and  atrocious, 
like  that  of  Pharaoh,  who  made  the  people 
of  God  hateful  to  his  subjects,  while  seek- 
ing means  to  destroy  them.  “Come," said 
he,  “let  us  oppress  them  wisely,  pru- 
dently;"* that  is,  secretly  and  craftily.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  force  the  Israelites  to  quit 
their  religion,  nor  to  sai’rifice  to  strange 
gods ; they  were  suffered  to  live,  and  to 
possess  what  was  necessary  to  life;  but 
their  life  was  made  insupportable  by  load- 
ing them  with  labours,  and  giving  them 
governors,  who  oppressed  them.  At  length 
he  proceeded  to  open  persecution,  and  con- 
demned their  male  children  to  be  drowned 
in  the  Nile.f 

The  persecutors  of  whom  we  speak  aimed 
also  at  humiliating  their  victims  by  a thou- 
sand legal  disabilities,  resembling  those 
which  tie  Mahometans  imposed  in  the 
middle  ages  upon  Christians  in  the  east; 
but  their  cruelty  descended  to  a meanness, 
to  which  nothing  parallel  could  be  found  out 
of  their  immediate  sect,  as  in  the  conduct 
of  the  lords  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  in 
persecuting  Mary.  In  all  this  too,  as  the 
Viscount  Montagu  said  in  tlie  House  of 
Lords,  “ tlie  legislature  was  only  lending 
itself  to  the  designs  of  those  who  looked  to 
wax  mighty  and  of  power  by  the  confisru- 

• Kxod.  X.  11. 
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tion,  spoil,  and  ruin  of  the  houses  of  noble  \ 
and  ancient  men."  I 

Dut  of  this  fearful  union  of  all  persecut- 
ing elements,  the  most  calamitous  result,  ! 
as  affecting  the  present  condition  of  the 
just  militating  in  the  Church  on  earth,  has  ' 
not  yet  been  considered.  Terrible  as  it  ^ 
appears  when  we  survey  its  sanguinary,  in-  i 
sidious,  and  legislative  character,  it  is,  i 
when  regarded  chiefly  as  disturbing  the  . 
pacific  order  of  social  and  religious  prin- 
ciples and  consequences  illustrated,  in  the 
last  two  books  of  this  history  that  its  | 
native  deformity  is  most  clearly  seen.  ^ 

“ While  the  pope  reigned,”  said  Luther,  1 
in  his  letter  to  the  people  of  Antwerp, 
“one  heard  of  no  troubles."  To  whatever 
cause  he  might  ascribe  it,  the  fact  was  so.  : 
“All  the  world,"  as  Elorimond  de  Kaimond  | 
says,  writing  to  Stephen  Pasquier,  “ was 
living  in  peace  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
every  one  continuing  tranquilly  in  the 
faith  of  his  fathers,  till  the  beginning  of  I 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  all  became  ' 
disunited  and  divided  into  sects  and  here-  I 
sies,  which  covered  the  whole  earth  with  I 
misery  and  desolation.”*  This  counsellor  I 
of  the  parliament  of  Bordeaux,  who  reaped 
his  full  share  of  calumny,  describes  the 
happy  pacific  state  of  Italy  at  the  veiy 
time  when  these  horrors  reigned  in  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  ^an  his  faithful 
representation  of  the  religious  and  social  ‘ 
tranquillity  which  that  faithful  land  en- 
joyed under  the  holy  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  , 
whose  labours  to  promote  peace  were  ex-  ; 
tended  over  the  whole  Church  ;f  and  it  is 
idle  to  think  of  justifying  the  disturbance  j 
of  this  order  by  a false  statement,  and  a j 
poetical  figure,  saying  that  “ the  European  | 
world  was  in  a state  of  stagnant  putrescence,  [ 
loathsome  accursed  death,  and  that  a j 
paroxysm  was  necessary  to  cure  it.  ” F ranee 
herself,  as  we  have  seen,  had  appeared  a : 
paradise  to  those  who  visited  it  in  pre-  . 
ceding  times.  The  state  of  England  during  || 
the  previous  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  | 
prosperous  and  powerful ; and  to  the  social  . 
order  of  Germany  in  the  days  of  his  1 
youth,  Luther  used  continually  to  recur 
with  a melancholy  pleasure.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  destructive  element  of 
heresy  been  introduced,  than  all  this  i 
beautiful  world  of  faith  was  broken  up  | 
and  dissolved.  That  Iving,  virulent,  sedi-  ' 

• I.«Uivs  De  Pasquier,  xx.  f>.  j 

♦ liist.  de  Naissanco,  Progrez  et  D^adeiice  de  1 
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tioua  voice  was  like  the  tongue  of  the 
daughters  of  black  Night, 

Ko/nr^v  (pipoyra  iroyra  pr/  npaatnur  Kokit' 

bearing  for  fruit  that  nothing  should  be 
well  ;*  a harvest  which  the  sons  of  Eve 
are  reaping,  by  their  own  avowal,  to  the 
present  hour. 

“ 0 ! heretical  insanity,"  to  use  the 
words  of  St.  Augustin, 

" Thou  art  the  author  of  this  evil. 

Now  ploutooua,  as  thou  seest 

Those  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all, 
Thoiieh  heaviest  by  just  measure  on  thyself 
And  thy  adherents  : how  hast  thou  disturb'd 
Heav'n’s  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 

Misery  f 

How  hast  tlu-u  instill'd 

Thy  malice  into  thousands  once  upright 
And  faithful,  now  prov'd  false  ?" 

“Auferat  omnia  irrita oblivio,  si  potest; 
si  non,  utcumque  silentium  tegat,"  said 
Scipio,  on  one  occasion  of  the  belief  and 
hopes  and  wishes  of  his  fellow-men.f  We 
too,  as  appears  from  our  procrastination, 
led  to  this  pass  by  strict  necessity  not  by 
delight,  have  shrunk  from  looking  upon 
the  contrast  to  the  peaceful  bliss  of  Catho- 
lic states  during  Ages  of  Faith.  All  my 
inclinations  strove  to  check  my  onward 
going,  that  oft-times  with  purpose  to  re- 
trace my  steps,  I turned  ; but  silence  here 
were  vain  ; and  though  I unfold  that  which 
may  with  many  wofully  disrelish,  at  last, 
though  late,  it  must  be  seen. 

In  the  Church,  as  we  have  shown  from 
history,  in  the  nations  and  ages  faithful  to 
it.  was  the  vision  of  peace,  as  in  Jerusalem ; 
but  now  arose  a race  of  persecutors,  “who 
hated  Jerusalem,  who  hated  peace,"  as  St 
Augustin  says,  " who  wished  to  break  unity, 
who  did  not  lielieve  true  peace,  but  who 
announced  a false  peace  to  the  people. 
Peace,”  he  continues,  "cannot  be  with 
their  spirit,  who  diffuse  dissensions;  for, 
if  it  were,  they  would  have  loved  peace 
and  kept  unity.";  It  was  their  principle 
to  confound  all  unity,  to  divide  each  king- 
dom. In  attacking  both  moral  and  social 
liberty,  their  state-maxims  were  subversive 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  every  state. 
After  destroying  all  that  had  been  held 
sacred  before  their  time,  the  false  reformers 
attacked  even  the  political  instincts  of 
men  ; “so  that,”  as  Florimond  de  Kaimond 
observes,  “if  some  have  said  truly,  that 


heresy  was  a false  opinion,  or  an  error 
opposed  to  the  truth  of  faith,  destined  to 
attack  the  'Christian  religion,'  as  the  Em- 
perors Gratian  and  Theodosius  have  de- 
scribed it,  others  have  no  less  tnily  said, 
that  it  was  an  invention  of  the  author  of 
discord,  the  god  of  division,  sown  in  the 
world  as  universal  solvents  to  decompose 
the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  monar- 
chies, and  reduce  all  things  to  a chaos  of 
confusion  and  disorder.”* 

“See,"  says  De  Ilaimond,  “how  these 
bands,  separated  from  their  first  mother, 
after  quitting  her  banner,  tear  even  one 
another,  anathematize  each  other,  attack, 
defame,  reproach,  and  insult  each  other. "I 
“ In  Geneva,  Berne,  and  in  every  other 
city,"  says  De  Haller,  “Protestantism  pro- 
duced nothing  but  hatred  and  discord, 
even  among  its  own  followers, — discord 
between  states,  discord  between  the  citi- 
zens." “I  never  stop  one  mouth  of  the 
devil,"  says  Luther,  speaking  of  the  re- 
formers who  opposed  him,  “without  his 
opening  ten  others  against  me.”  How 
many  would  he  find  open  now  ? 

The  spectacle  of  their  dissensions,  and 
of  the  domestic  persecutions  to  which  they 
led,  was  enough  to  deprive  a country  of  its 
joy.  Each  Catholic,  however  he  might 
have  hoped  to  pass  his  life,  silent,  unob- 
trusive, far  from  the  spectacle  of  human 
vanity,  felt  the  wound  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 
“ Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days," 
he  cried  ; “ how  many  of  you  have  mine 
eyes  beheld  1"  Lord  Clarendon  says,  that 
“the  disease  of  murmuring  became  almost 
incorporated  into  the  nature  of  the  nation." 
“ Ventum  jam  ad  finem  esse,”  he  might 
have  said  in  the  words  of  Livy,  “ domi 
plus  belli  concitari,  quam  foris."  Indeed, 
from  the  precise  fruits  which  the  false  re- 
form bore,  the  Catholic  Church  from  the 
earliest  times  had  daily  besought  God  to 
deliver  all  her  children ; so  that,  with  a 
mind  prophetic  of  the  woes  that  were  pre- 
paring, she  seemed  to  have  composed  those 
lines  of  the  meridian  hymn ; 

“ Eztingue  flammu  litinm, 

Anfer  calorem  noxium. 

Confer  Bslutem  corpomm 
Veramque  pacem  cordium." 

But  these  fruits  were  to  be  gathered  ; 
and  neither  bodies  nor  souls  were  to  have 
peace  any  longer.  And  now,  says  Fecken- 
ham,  abbot  of  Westminster,  in  1559, 


* £aeb.  Eumen.  831.  t Lir.  xxvUl.  29. 
J In  P«.  exaiv. 
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“sithence  the  coming  of  our  most  sovereign 
lad;,  Queen  Elizabeth,  all  things  arc  turned 
upside  down ; obedience  is  gone  ; humi- 
lity and  meekness  are  clear  abolished,  as 
though  they  had  never  been  beard  of  in  this 
realm."  VVe  might  address  each  of  these 
innovators  in  the  words  of  .£8chylus  : 

OptP<7  6*  yX^crav  r^e  fraertoe 

'O  yap  fry*  vayr'  arra  ijiSayyi/s 
d'  i^ptvat  vrfiriais  vkaypaatv 

*A^,  KparrjQut  d'  r^p/fpurfpm  <l)ay^.* 

“ What  are  the  consequences  of  their 
pretended  reform?  It  has  produced,”  con- 
tinues Fendon,  “nothing  but  scandals, 
troubles,  disputes,  and  irreligion.”  Under 
its  fairest  forms,  it  has  persecuted  with 
systematic  cruelty,  so  that  it  resembles  a 
grove  planted  around  the  temple  of  the 
Furies.  Its  ordinary  fruits  were  rebellion, 
insolent  defiance  of  its  natural  rulers, 
tyranny,  oppression  of  the  people,  blood- 
shed, destruction,  war,  religious  wars,  in- 
testine wars,  national  wars,  fulfilling  the 
sentence  of  Almighty  God,  “ Non  est  pax 
impiis." 

For  the  religious  wars  of  Franco  there  is 
a trilogy  of  jProtestant  historians, — La 
Place,  La  Planche,  and  La  Pepiniere.  Be- 
sides these,  in  later  times,  Theodore  Agrip- 
pa  D'Aubigny,  grand fatlier  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  chief  of  the  same  party,  left  a 
work,  breathing  the  inspiration  of  a war- 
rior. The  Catholics  had  no  contemporary 
historians  for  the  epoch  of  these  wars.  AU 
the  activity  was  on  the  side  of  their  oppo- 
nents, “which,"  adds  Michelet,  “is  unfor- 
tunate.” Among  the  historians  of  a later 
period,  who  described  these  wars  from 
what  they  bad  heard  or  read,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished De  Thou;  often  exact,  but 
timid,  and,  in  regard  to  the  parliament, 
vrorthless ; for  being  a parliamentarian,  be 
did  not  dare  to  record  the  truth,  whether 
good  or  evil.  Pierre  Matthieu  must  also 
be  examined ; one  of  the  grand  historians 
of  the  French  language,  strictly  impartial, 
and,  in  regard  to  style,  magnificent.  An 
earlier  work,  however,  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence  through  deference 
to  those  who  charged  it  with  partiality, 
is  the  great  history  of  the  rise  of  heresy 
by  a counsellor  of  the  parliament  at  Bour- 
deaux,  Florimond  de  Raimond,  whose 
convictions  are  more  energetically  express- 
ed from  their  being  the  fruit  of  his  own 
long  experience  and  personal  observation. 

* AlKbyl.  Again.  1G15. 


Michelet  supposes  that  Bossuet  had  this 
work  open  before  him,  when  he  was  writing 
his  history  of  the  variations ; and  he  takes 
occasion  to  observe,  that  these  great  legists  j 
of  the  south  are  not  sufiiciently  known  to 
his  contemporaries.  As  sources  of  histnri-  ! 
cal  literature  relative  to  the  same  period,  ! 
he  cites  also  the  admirable  literary  works 
of  the  great  Jesuits  of  that  time.  The  in- 
justice of  the  three  last  centuries  caused,  1 
he  says,  the  Catholic  writers  to  be  laid  • 
aside,  and  would  suffer  no  others  to  become 
popular  but  the  Protestant  books ; which 
are,  in  effect,  like  Ix-the,  or  that  place  seen 
by  Dante,  “ whither  to  lave  themselves  the 
spirits  go;"  excepting,  indeed,  that  the 
blame  of  those  who  seek  to  efface  it  here, 
has  not  been  by  penitence  removed.  How- 
ever, as  late  authors  say,  a great  change 
in  this  respect  has  taken  place  in  men's 
ideas.  By  dint  of  research  and  compari- 
sons, one  grave  historian  even  says  that  he 
arrives  at  this  historical  formula — to  regard 
as  false  whatever  the  chiefs  of  the  reform 
adduce  as  true,  to  count  glorious  whatever 
they  stigmatise,  to  crown  and  extol  all  tliat 
they  degrade  and  outrage ; and  he  assures 
us,  that  if  they  apply  this  formula,  we  shall 
never  be  mistaken  :*  words  which  may 
seem  quick  and  rash  until  they  have  been 
weighed  by  an  accurate  and  experienced 
intelligence,  and  then  it  will  ^ found 
that  they  are  as  measured  as  they  are 
mournful.  Those  who  have  a right  to  be 
heard,  from  having  studied  history,  like 
this  author,  at  its  sources  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  will  admit  that  they  have 
discovered  the  rule  long  since  by  them- 
selves, and  that,  to  doubt  its  validity,  would 
in  them  be  affectation.  But  having  pointed 
at  the  sources,  let  us  ask  now.  What,  upon 
the  whole,  is  the  information?  I^et  the 
eye-witness,  let  the  older  observers  speak  : 
“This  discourse  demands  audience,  gen- 
tlemen Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and  Zuin- 
glians,”  says  Florimond  de  Baimond ; 

“ open  your  eyes  through  the  cloud  of 
dust  rising  over  so  many  demolished 
churches.  Penetrate  the  density  of  tlie 
smoke  of  so  many  conflagrations ; con- 
template the  kin^oms  that  are  covered 
with  sepulchres  and  cemeteries  of  new- 
made  graves ; you  will  recognise  the  work 
of  your  fathers  and  progenitors,  authors  of 
these  desolations ; and  you  will  acknow- 
ledge deplorable  traces  of  their  fury  and 
devastatiou."!- 
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During  the  first  seven  or  eight  years,  it 
was  a war  of  fierce  eonfiicting  tongues,  of 
insnlts,  calumnies,  and  lies  against  the 
Holy  See.  “ After  I am  dead,”  said  Luther, 
“ my  ashes  will  make  war  against  this 
papal  crowd."  That  did  not  look  like  tlie 
man  of  " peaceable  disi»sition,"  which 
some  pretend  that  he  was.  Then,  at  the 
sound  of  his  tnimpet,  the  subject  began 
to  arm  himself  against  his  prince,  the 
vassal  against  his  seigneur,  the  citizen 
against  his  magistrate ; and  the  sweetness  of 
peace  was  changed  into  a cruel  and  lament- 
able war.  Thenceforth  wo  read  only  of 
leagues,  massacres,  seditions,  devastation 
of  provinces,  and,  in  short,  of  a world  of 
miseries  and  unprecedented  calamities. 
Luther  being  dead,  all  (jermany  prepares 
for  war.*  Then  each  prince  was  likeAlaric, 
who  thought  that  an  invincible  fatality 
drew  him  on  to  attack  Rome.  After  mount- 
ing thrones,  heresy,  in  the  league  of  Smal- 
kalde,  swears  against  the  chief  of  the  em- 
pire an  eternal  war.  Spent  with  crimes,  and 
having  desolated  Germany,  it  calls  to  its 
aid  the  savages  of  the  north,  and  causes 
the  thirty  years’  war.  Then  follow  the  wars 
of  the  United  Provinces  the  intestine  wars 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  religious  wars  of 
France,  reviving  the  horrors  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Attila,  the  religious  wars  in  Ireland, 
and  the  long  aeries  of  cruelties  and  insults 
which  marked  the  policy  of  its  government. 
Alas ! poor  country ; thou  canst  not  wit- 
ness the  monuments  of  early  Christianity, 
teaching  how  the  pagan  mind  could  perse- 
cute without  being  reminded  of  thine  own 
sufferings.  The  Homan  orator,  describing 
Sicily  under  Verres,  seems  to  have  foreseen 
and  copied  tliee  : “O,  spectaculum  mise- 
rum  atque  acerbum !"+  As  Ue  Haller 
says,  the  introduction  of  Protestantism  was 
every  where  with  violence  and  oppression. 
In  general,  it  only  advanced  in  proportion 
I as  armed  battalions  took  possession  of  ter- 
ritories.* “On  such  a day  the  divine  jus- 
tice has  passed  by  such  a village,  and 
hearts  were  converted,”  say  the  preachers, 
meaning  that  the  people  on  the  devoted 
spot  were  obliged  to  capitulate  and  surren- 
der. “ We  conjure  all  men  of  good  faith,” 
says  a late  historian,  “to  say  whether  the 
conversion  of  Switzerland  was  effected  by 
other  means."!  When  preaching,  swords, 
and  cannon  had  proved  inoffectutd  to  shake 
the  faith  of  a canton,  Zurich  and  Berno 
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attempted  to  reduce  it  by  famine,  seizing 
the  passes,  blocking  up  the  roods  with 
fragments  of  rocks,  and  burning  the  crops.* 
“As  soon  os  peace  was  made,”  says  Flori- 
mond  de  Kaimond,  “ between  the  princes 
of  Germany,  by  the  last  defeat  of  cruel 
Albert,  war  b^an  again  between  the 
writers  ; then  followed  colloquies  and 
synods,  divisions  of  states,  and  decrees 
that  all  subjects  should  follow  the  religions 
of  their  respective  princes.  Meanwhile, 
in  England,  martyrs  followed  martyrs  to 
the  block.  Open  your  eyes,  gentlemen 
who  pretend  to  be  reformed,  glorious  title 
that  you  acquire  in  France,  by  strokes  of 
the  sword  and  the  firing  of  cannon.  Con-  - 
template  the  picture  of  your  poor  country  | 
bathed  in  blood.  Ah ! how  easy  it  is  to  I 
ruin  and  destroy ! but  to  build  again,  gen-  | 
tlemen,  ah!  there's  the  difficulty.  You  | 
reformers  of  the  world  know  how  to  pull  j 
down,  but  not  to  build.  Marvellous  work-  ! 
men  you  are,  who  in  such  brief  space  have  ; 
destroyed  the  labour  of  twelve  hundred 
years,  and  caused  more  arms  to  be  wielded 
than  ever  the  Romans  moved  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  universal  world.  To  this 
day,  that  we  escape  from  these  horrors, 
you  have  caused  in  France  nine  drawn  ] 
battles,  more  than  two  hundred  great  en- 
gagements, which,  in  loss  of  men,  equal 
many  regular  battles,  taken  or  retaken, 
sacked  or  resacked  nearly  all  the  cities  and 
castles  of  the  kingdom,  and  mode  to  pass 
by  the  sword  or  fire  more  than  a million  of 
your  fellow-citizens. ”t  “You  know,"  he 
continues,  “how  the  Christian  religion  be-  1 
gan  in  peace  and  benediction  and  saluta- 
tions of  peace  ; but  this  libertine  religion 
comes  forth  from  its  mother  ready-armed 
with  teeth  and  claws ; it  comes  forth  to 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums,  to  the  | 
clink  of  arms ; and  before  it  can  speak, 
moves  its  hands,  and  fills  the  world  with 
terror.  See  the  difference  between  the  ! 
two.  See  on  one  side  the  minister  flanked 
in  the  midst  of  bands  and  squadrons  of 
warriors,  and  on  the  other,  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  surrounded  with  persecutors. 
Wolves  here  and  lambs  there.  Serpents 
and  dragons  and  simple  doves.  There, 
armed  brethren,  breathing  only  carnage, 
and  canying  a Gospel  presented  like  a 
musket  at  their  God  and  at  their  king. 
Here,  the  ancient  champions  of  faith,  ex- 
posing themselves  to  death  to  honour  their 
master,  to  save  kings  and  people  breathing 
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only  sweetness  and  love.  There,  a band  ] 
; amonf;st  the  children  of  the  world,  frantic 
with  the  spirit  of  Satan.  Here,  the  peace  ! 
of  God  amongst  the  children  of  heaven. 
See  how  this  reformed  libertine,  when  he 
I grows  tall,  sonnds  sedition  and  war,  and 
inhumanly  conducts  it,  wherever  be  can 
place  his  foot  and  insinuate  a hand  : and 
what  gospel  is  this  ? who  sees  not  that  it  is 
a weapon  of  him  who,  from  the  moment  of 
his  fall,  has  never  ceased  to  make  war 
against  God,  and  against  his  Church,  and 
to  feed  his  appetite  with  the  lives  and 
blood  of  men  ? "*  Nor,  let  it  be  repeated, 
were  these  consequences  unforeseen  by  the 
authors  of  tliis  division.  From  the  first, 
as  we  have  seen,  Uiey  proclaimed  them 
as  inevitable,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means 
such  “ strange  reasoning  to  charge  the 
Reformation  with  them  all."  “ Luther,  to 
a slight  observer,"  we  are  told,  " might  have 
seemed  a man  whose  chief  distinction 
was  modesty,  affectionate  shrinking  ten- 
derness.” It  must  have  been  to  a very 
slight  observer  then.  That  seeming  gen- 
tleness, however,  would  not  have  peace  at 
any  price.  At  first,  it  must  have  war  with 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  war  with  the 
popedom,  war  with  theology,  war  with  the 
sacerdotal  hierarchy,  against  which  it  issued 
I a treatise  that  might  ^ said,  as  one  of  its 
biographers  obsen’es,  to  be  written,  not  with 
ink,  but  with  human  blood  : “ Non  atra- 
mento  sed  humano  sanguine  scripsisse 
] videtur.”!  Then  this  was  not  sufficient, 
and  he  who  was  led  by  it  exclaims,  “ I do 
not  choose  to  turn  a sword  into  a pen.  The 
Word  of  God  is  a sword  ; it  draws  after  it 
fire  and  ruin,  scandal  and  perdition ; it  is 
like  the  bear  on  the  high  road,  the  lioness 
in  the  forest.  If  you  understand  the 
spirit  of  the  refonn,  you  must  know  that 
it  cannot  work  without  tumult  and  sedition. 
Talk  not  of  my  passion.  See,  nothing  lasts 
that  is  done  with  calm.  What  will  you  ? 

I The  Word  of  God  never  goes  forth  without 
trouble  and  tumult,  and  thunders  on  the 
heights.  One  must  renounce  either  peace 
or  the  divine  word.  The  Lord  is  come  to 
bring  war  and  not  peace  ; I am  seized  with 
terror  : vaj  terrse  ! woe  to  the  earth  I ” He 
sees  a futurity  all  of  blood  ; for  it  is  a tra- 
gedy he  is  about  to  play,  which  wrill  end, 
like  the  ancient  tragedies,  by  murder.  That 
does  not  discourage  him.  He  is  never 
satiated  repeating  it.  His  work  he  knows 
will  cause  tears  and  blood.  It  matters  not 
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j Ho  will  still  persevere.  V'®  ten®  ! the 
I prophecy  will  soon  be  accomplished.  All 
[ Germany  will  rise  up;  murder  will  walk 
the  streets  of  her  cities.  There  will  be 
blood  in  the  market-places,  blood  in  the 
churches.  V'®  terrse  ! "«  In  the  war  of  the  i, 
peasants  more  than  a hundred  thousand  | 
men  were  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  seven  j , 
cities  were  dismantled,  and  fifty  monas-  ;; 
teries  razed  to  the  ground.  Then  it  was  i 
that  Luther,  encouraging  the  princes  to  ; 
slaughter  the  peasants,  exclaimed,  “ Mira- 
bile  tempus  nimirum  ut  priucipes  mullo 
facilius  trucidandis  rusticis  et  sanguine 
fundendo  quam  alii  fundendis  at  Ucum 
precibus  ccelum  mereantur."!  Truly,  deeds  ij 
and  words  such  as  these,  might  seem  to 
need  the  avowal  of  their  authors  ; though, 
had  they  been  silent,  or  denied  what  they 
avowed,  they  had  not  hid  their  sin  tlie 
more.  Judge  then  for  tliyself,  reader,  of  l| 
those  whom  I so  oft  accuse  to  thee,  what  i. 
they  are  and  how  grievous  their  offending,  ■ 
who  are  the  cause  of  all  our  ills  ; for  where  i 
is  the  state,  where  the  family,  in  which,  to 
the  present  hour,  some  are  not  persecuted, 
in  consequence  of  the  bitter  seed  which  ’ 
they  sowed  three  centuries  ago  ? : 

Let  us  only  cast  our  eyes  back  towards  ' | 
the  region  of  peace,  intellectual  and  social,  | 
which  was  traversed  in  the  last  two  books,  [ 
and  we  shall  feel  the  force  of  this  persecu-  j 
tion,  which  the  Catholic  society  had  now 
to  sustain  for  adhering  to  the  principles 
which  had  governed  it  during  Ages  of  Faitli. 
Transgressing  these,  it  fell,  no  less  than  | 
nature,  from  its  state  in  paradise.  For 
while  those  ages  lasted,  spirits  that  sowed  [ 
discord,  whether  between  states  or  indivi- 
duals, were  driven  out  from  all  the  con-  i 
fines  where  they  could  trouble  holy  rest ; 
and  even  frequently  courts  themselves, 
contemplative  like  Heaven,  the  seat  of  bliss,  || 
brooked  not  the  words  of  violence  and  war. 
These  knights  of  the  old  mark  were  saying  , 
with  the  fabled  hero,  that  “ the  time  was  | 
no  longer,  when  men  should  thus  conquer  , 
kingdoms,  to  the  injury  of  their  neightour 
and  of  their  Christian  brother ; that  such  I 
an  imitation  of  these  ancient  Uerculeses, 
Alexanders,  Hannibals,  Scipios,  Cffisars, 
and  others  similar,  is  contrary  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Gospel,  by  which  it  is  com- 
manded that  each  should  guard,  save,  rule,  , 
and  administer  his  own  country  and  lands, 
and  not  hostilcly  invade  others  ; and  that 
what  the  Sarassins  and  barbarians  used  to 
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I call  prowess,  is  now  called  by  us  brigandcry 
1 and  wickedness."* 

I “ Sire,  je  te  prie  que  il  te  preingne  pitie 
de  moy  et  m'oste  de  ces  guerres  entre  cres- 
tiens."  Such  wa.s  the  prayer  of  the  Seig- 
neur de  Brancion,  as  .loinville  relates, 
offered  with  a loud  cry  before  the  altar,  at 
which  the  brave  knight  knelt  immediately 
after  a battle.  But  what  a change  of  sen- 
timents on  this  head  attended  the  decline 
of  faith  ! Let  us  fix  our  eyes  attentively  at 
this  feature,  denoting  the  love  of  war  in 
the  character  of  the  false  refonners,  to 
whom  the  Bible  appeared  as  the  true  Arbre 
des  Batailles,  the  manual  for  those  who 
were  to  fight. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  Ages  of  Faith, 
j wars  were  sanctioned  in  certain  cases,  as 
j neces.sary  for  the  interests  of  peace,  and 
I that  ■■  fortitude  which  defends  by  war  a 
j country  from  barbarians,  or  protects  the 
I weak  at  home,  or  allies  from  plunderers, 

! was  deemed  full  justice,”  as  St.  Ambrose 
j says.f  But  how  great  was  the  distance 
, between  this  just  estimate  of  the  lawful- 
1 ness  of  war  and  the  spirit  of  the  innovators 
j of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  sought  by 
I force  of  arms  to  propagate  their  religious 
I views,  and  who  waged  it  recklessly  on 
! every  oerasiou  when  their  passions  raged  ! 
Theirs  was  a spirit  essentially  opposed  to 
the  meek  virtues  which  engender  peace, 
rendering  men  similar  to  him  who  was 
most  hateful  even  to  the  Homeric  deity, 
for  loving  always  discord,  Wars,  and  battles. 
We  have  seen  that  those  who  took  part  even 
1 in  just  wars  were  regarded  os  n-ciuiring 
penance  to  efface  the  contamination  of 
i blood,  so  conformable  was  the  general  im- 
I pression  to  the  judgment  of  Plato,  when 
he  said,  "neither  will  we  place  anns  in 
temples,  as  offerings  to  be  suspended  from 
the  walls,  for  whether  these  he  taken  from 
Greeks  or  strangers,  we  should  rather  fear 
that  there  would  be  a pollution  to  the 
; temple  which  received  them  !”J  we  have 
heard  the  reiterated  admonitions  that  were 
then  addressed  to  all  who  advocated  war ; 
who  were  told,  as  by  the  poet : 

“ Lordinpes,  tlier  is  ful  many  a man 
That  crieth  werre,  werre,  that  wote 
Ful  litel  what  werre  amouateth 

we  have  marked  the  affecting  entreaties  of 
holy  men,  resembling  in  their  end  the 
concluding  words  of  the  Orestes ; 
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" May  length  of  days  be  in  thy  country’s  [ 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  riches  and  [ 
honour:  may  all  her  ways  be  pleasantness,  | 
and  all  her  paths  peace  ; ” we  have  even  j 
seen  how  general  was  that  conviction  to  ^ 
which  Plato  looked  as  conducing  to  an  | 
ideal  social  perfection,  “ that  no  one  should  . 
ever  hate  another,  and  that  it  was  not  holy  ' 
to  have  an  enemy,”  which  was  the  lesson  , 
imparted  to  youth  from  earliest  years,  ns  j 
well  as  to  manhood  and  to  old  age,  which, 
as  Plato  says,  “ would  supersede  all  those  I 
Homeric  notions  of  martial  glory,”*  which  ] 
he  considered  so  dangerous,  that,  on  that  ' 
account,  he  would  exclude  the  poems  which 
instil  them  from  his  republic.  But  whilo 
Catholics  generally  were  acknowledging, 
with  the  JIarquisde  Pescara,  the  difficulty 
of  serving  at  the  same  time  Mars  and 
Christ,  as  Brantonic  relates  in  his  Memoirs, 
the  preacher  of  the  new  opinions  was  in- 
voking jroXiiaKpw  'Apya.  and  exercising  the 
twofold  office  of  minister  and  captain. 
How  would  it  be  possible  to  make  mention 
of  forcing  new  opinions  in  religion  upon 
a faithful  peasantry,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  under  the  banner  of  kings,  or 
elsewhere,  of  rebellion  against  kings  who 
stood  faithfully  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
of  storming  of  cities,  and  of  the  carnage  of 
drawn  battles  in  a civil  war,  without  speak- 
ing of  this  ambiguous  personage,  the 
black-robed  or  surpliced  captain  ? How 
could  one  ri'cord  the  injuries  sustained  by 
those  who  defended  their  religion  and  their 
homes  against  domestic  enemies,  without 
finding  him  in  the  fraternity  of  those  who 
were  leagued  together  to  inflict  them? 

Many  are  the  tearful  consequences  which 
nations  suffered  from  the  false  reform  ; 
manifold  the  persecutions  to  which  it  led  ; 

TO  8f  p€ytuTov,  to  use  the  words  of  Thucy- 
dides, mSXfpov  dyr'  tlp^yrfs  r j'on-fv’  for,  let  it 
be  observed,  wherever  they  penetrated, 

" Hie  matres,  miaererque  nunis,  hie  cars  aororum 
Pcetora  mcerenlum,  puerique  parentibos  orbi 
Dirujn  exeerantui  bcUom  . . . . ” f 

Some,  indeed,  whose  habits  of  life,  con- 
sequent upon  the  new  opinions  that  were 
afloat,  excluded  all  sympatliy  with  the  mul- 
titude, might  be  steeled  to  endure  the 
spectacle  of  these  woes.  Joseph  Scaliger 
frequently  told  Heinsius,  that  when  in 
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Paris,  in  time  of  the  troubles,  he  studied 
Hebrew  with  such  ardour,  that  he  never 
once  heard  the  noise  of  arms,  the  cries  of 
children,  the  lamentations  of  women,  or 
the  clamour  of  men.*  But  such  insensi- 
bility was  never  found  in  those  holy  clois- 
ters, that  we  lift  there  up  aloft,  where  the 
spirits  of  men  contemplative  groaned  in 
pain  at  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  people. 

The  persecutors  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  all  ages,  as  in  our  own,  have  resembled 
Mahometans  in  this  respect,  that  they 
heartily  relished  propagating  their  opinions 
by  material  force,  by  the  sword.  They  have 
always  been  ready  to  advocate  a war  of  re- 
ligion, a war  of  principles,  whether  the 
banner  be  that  of  Gospel  light,  or  libe- 
ralism, or  conservatism.  Their  leaders  have 
been  inhuman,  encouraging  their  bands 
in  words  like  those  of  Csesar  to  his  troops. 

**  Sed  dum  tela  tnicant,  non  vos  pictatis  imago 

Ulla,  nec  adversa  conspccti  fronte  parentes 

Commoveant.”t 

Their  followers,  true  lovers  naxtjs  BoKpvo- 
taoTjt,  have  been  sanguinary  and  eager,  like 
wolves,  as  Homer  would  say,  to  slay  and 
to  devour : 

o2  d(,  \vKOt  CiS, 
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In  the  sixteenth  centurj',  historians  ex- 
pressly remark  that  the  eagerness  for  war 
evinced  by  the  people  of  St.  Gall,  and  of 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  was  a new  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  the  country.  On 
the  slightest  pretence  they  used  to  rush  to 
arms  and  march  in  bands,  carrying  destruc- 
tion witli  them,  as  Constance,  Arbon,  and 
many  other  states  had  reason  to  remem- 
ber.J  Theodore  Beza  boasts,  indeed,  of  the 
fine  discipline  in  the  Calvinist  army,  of  the 
strict  morality,  the  daily  psalmody,  and 
prayers  and  sermons  of  the  ministers ; but, 
as  Anquetil  observes,  “The  result  was  a 
sombre  and  ferocious  zeal,  each  soldier 
being  convinced  that  the  greatest  cruelties 
were  lawful  for  tlie  cause  of  his  religion 
and,  for  the  better  recruiting  of  their 
armies,  some  years  later,  this  strict  mo- 
rality was  found  compatible  with  two  of 
their  most  eminent  chaplains  publicly 
avowing  that  their  own  soldiers,  when  taken 
prisoners,  and  released  upon  their  oaths 
that  they  would  not  again  bear  arms,  were 
not  obliged  by  that  oath,  and  with  the 

• Heinsii  Orat.  ii.  f Lucan,  vii. 
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ministers  absolving  them  thereof,  in  order 
to  engage  them  again  in  the  work  of  rebel- 
lion. In  presence  of  what  Gibbon  terms 
this  high-spirited  enthusiasm,  which  caused 
the  Protestant  soldiers  to  shed  tears,  like 
the  primitive  Moslems,  when  they  were 
held  back  from  battle,  one  need  not  refer 
to  Christian  antiquity,  to  find  a contrast, 
or  appeal  to  the  canons  of  St.  Basil,  which 
decreed  that  all  who  were  polluted  by  the 
bloody  trade  of  a soldier  should  be  sepa- 
rated during  three  years  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  faithful.  The  very  pagans 
can  supply  it,  and  corroborate  the  opposite 
views  of  glory,  which  prevailed  in  Ages  of 
Faith. 

“Metellus  tuus  est  egregius  consul,” 
says  Cicero  to  Atticus ; “ unum  reprehendo, 
quod  otium  e Gallia  nunciari  non  magno- 
pere  gaudet.  Cupit  credo  triumphare. 
Hoc  vellem  mediocrius  ; cetera  egregia.”* 
To  succeed  in  obtaining  a triumph,  it  was 
necessary,  by  the  discipline  of  the  republic, 
that  he  should  kill  at  least  five  thousand 
men  in  battle.  The  humane  mind  of  the 
philosopher  might  therefore  justly  qualify 
his  praise;  and  they  who  most  admired 
the  great  men  of  the  Protestant  camp, 
would  have  done  well  to  have  imitated  him 
in  their  panegyrics.  The  admiral  Coligni, 
indeed,  affected  to  be  a lover  of  peace,  and, 
in  order  to  deceive  King  Charles,  told  him 
that  he  thought  of  nothing  but  gardening ; 
as  a proof,  showing  to  his  messenger  a 
little  hoe  which  he  held  in  his  hand : but 
eight  days  afterwards  he  appeared  in  the 
field,  a true  son  of  Mars,  at  the  hood  of 
his  Protestant  troops.  Another  king,  too, 
as  an  English  historian  attests,  upon  the 
observation  and  experience  he  had  in  the 
same  party,  reformed  his  first  opinions  as 
to  the  virtue  of  his  contemporaries,  “ find- 
ing those  of  the  most  unsuspected  integrity, 
and  of  the  greatest  eminence  for  their 
piety  and  devotion,  most  industrious  to 
impose  upon  and  cozen  men  of  weaker 
parts  and  understanding,  upon  the  credit 
of  their  sincerity  to  concur  with  them 
in  mischievous  opinions  which  they  did 
not  comprehend,  and  which  conducted 
to  dishonest  actions  they  did  not  intend. 
He  saw  the  most  bloody  and  inhuman 
rebellion,  contrived  by  them  who  were 
generally  believed  to  be  the  most  solicitous 
and  zealous  for  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom,  with  such  art  and  subtilty, 
and  so  great  pretensions  to  religion,  that  it 
looked  like  ill-nature  to  believe  that  such 
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sanctified  persons  could  entertain  any  but 
holy  purposes.  In  a word,  religion  was 
made  a cloak  to  cover  the  most  impious 
designs,  and  reputation  of  honesty  a stra- 
tagem to  deceive  and  cheat  others  who 
had  no  mind  to  be  wicked.  A barbarous 
and  bloody  fierceness  and  savageness  had 
extinguished  all  relations,  hardened  the 
hearts,  and  bowels  of  all  men  ; and  an 
universal  malice  and  animosity  had  even 
covered  the  most  innocent  and  bcst-natured 
people  and  nation  upon  the  earth."*  Thus 
faithfully  could  the  wiser  sort  pourtray  i 
the  most  prominent  features  of  their  own 
party.  Holy  men  had  predicted  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  cursed  flower  from  the 
growth  of  vicious  roots  among  the  people. 

“ In  the  time  of  our  ancestors,"  says  a con- 
temporary, “ Master  Thomas  Comette,  and 
brother  John  de  Ilochetaillade  and  other 
great  preachers,  declared  that  the  preva- 
lence of  vices  and  worldly  vanities  would 
cause  a deluge  of  woes : the  people  would 
not  believe  them  ; and  lo ! the  tempest  of 
war  gathered  and  burst,  and  left  only  ruins 
and  desolation,  and,  after  a hundred  years, 
it  is  not  yet  over."t 

“ Our  poor  England  should  be  a warn- 
ing to  you,”  he  adds  ; “ what  a stain  has 
our  negligence  brought  on  our  honour! 
What  disgrace  to  our  ecclesiastics!  What 
shame  on  our  nobility ! What  turpitude  and 
persecution  on  all  the  people  ! " Craesus 
ascribed  his  having  made  war  to  the  malice 
of  some  demon  : “ For  no  one,"  he  said, 

“ would  be  so  senseless  as  to  choose  war 
instead  of  peace ; since  in  the  one,  children 
bury  their  fathers,  and  in  the  other,  fathers 
their  children.”  But  of  this  choice,  of  this 
heresy  of  war,  the  persecutors  under  the 
banner  of  " the  Reform,”  were  always  guilty ; 
nor  should  we  err  in  attributing  it  to  a 
similar  cause ; for  we  might  truly  say  of 
them,  in  tlie  words  addressed  by  the  ghost 
of  Darius  to  the  queen,  in  the  oldest  tragedy, 

4<v ! /uyas  ns  iaifum,  &aTS  ^ptntof 
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They  chose  wars : but  what  wars ! •*  Gen- 
tlemen Huguenots,”  exclaims  one  who  saw 
their  ravages,  “ there  is  not  a town  in 
France  which  you  have  entered  that  has 
not  felt  the  difference  between  your  entries 

• Clarendon.  t ltd  Adveituaement. 
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and  those  of  Catholic  princes.  Is  there  a 
country  in  Europe  that  has  not  heard  the 
groans  of  the  poor  of  Languedoc?  What 
did  you  not  perpetrate  at  Nismes?  at  Cal- 
visson  ? at  Pau  ? at  Agen  ? at  Figeac  ? at 
Ortez  ? at  Mombrison?  at  Bazas?  De- 
mand of  the  Catholics  of  Beam,  some  trait 
of  your  clemency  ; of  the  inhabitants  of 
Angouleme,  the  history  of  your  goodness  ; 
of  the  citizens  of  Montaut,  in  the  country 
of  Foix,  the  instances  of  your  mercy.”  Who 
could  describe  the  persecutions  inflicted  by 
this  terrible  invader  on  the  citizens  of 
Lyons  in  150‘J,  and  of  Rouen,  in  the  same 
year?  Holy  was  the  quarrel  on  the  part 
of  those  who  tried  to  ward  off  such  un- 
utterable desolation,  black  and  fearful  was 
that  of  its  instniments;  yet,  as  the  de- 
fenders of  the  League  lamented,  evil  men 
would  join  oven  their  ranks,  as  the  clearest 
stream  must  receive  filth  in  its  passage.* 

Catholics  then  had  to  undergo  peiils  of 
false  brethren,  from  men  answering  to  the 
description  given  of  Biron,  who  had  been 
badly  brought  up;  Calvinists  at  first  by 
education,  then  Catholics  for  sake  of  in- 
terest, retaining  through  life  only  indiffe- 
rence for  both  ; of  mo^  discipline,  either 
ignorant  or  disdainful,  passionate,  ob- 
stinate, presumptuous. 

In  that  danger  of  the  republic,  while 
persecuted  Catholics,  as  Pasquier  recom- 
mended, “ had  recourse  to  God  by  humble 
prayers,  processions,  and  public  rogations, 
the  cormpt  men  of  the  time,  who  had  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  infidelity,  ridiculed  such 
things,  leaving  the  cross  to  good  men, 
and  taking  up  for  themselves  the  staff  of 
the  cross,  of  that  John  represented  by 
Rabelais.”! 

The  numbers  of  the  latter  increased ; 
for  ho  says  that  " the  wars  between  the  two 
parties  fbr  the  last  thirty-four  years  in 
France,  had  brought  nothing  but  atheism, "J 
which  was  to  add  the  last  drop  to  the  cup 
of  persecution  that  was  then  preparing,  and 
which  shortly  afterwards,  in  another  re- 
volutionary torrent,  was  to  overflow  the 
world.  Here  would  be  place  for  fresh 
sights  of  horror ; but  the  time  permitted 
now  is  short,  and,  without  attending  to 
such  recent  woes,§  more  not  seen  remains 
to  see. 

* Second  Advertieiement,  Ac.  13. 
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MONO  the  blessed  who 
were  persecuted  on  account 
of  justice  hy  those  who 
proclaimed  themselves  re- 
ibnners  of  the  Church,  there 
was,  however,  a distinct 
class  of  suflerers,  against  whom  their  fury 
was  directed  in  an  especial  manner.  In 
the  Iasi  book,  we  adduced  the  inhabitants  of 
cloisters  as  constituting  a distinct  world, 
pre-eminent  for  its  pacific  character ; and 
hero  we  must  return  to  that  society  apart, 
and  view  it  exjtosed  to  all  the  sufferings 
resulting  from  the  peculiar  hostility  of  those 
who  combated  against  truth  and  peace. 

" All  carnal  are  hostile  to  spiritual  men," 
says  St.  Augustin  ; "all  who  covet  present, 
persecute  those  whom  they  find  meditating 
eternal  things.  These  are  the  children  of 
Edom,  who  cry,  Evacuate,  evacuate,  usque 
diim  fundamentum  in  ea.  In  every  perse- 
cution of  the  Church  this  is  the  cry  against 
the  houses  of  the  spiritual.  The  unhappy 
children  of  Edom,  wasted  with  misery  like 
the  daughter  of  Babylon,  subject  to  the 
devouring  solicitude  of  Satau  and  his  angels, 

I following  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh, 

I and  all  its  strong  allurements,  exclaim. 
Away  with  them!  let  not  one  remain! 
down  with  them  to  the  foundations ! Thus 
I do  they  cry ; and  thus  are  the  martyrs 
: crowned.”* 

Moreover,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
desire  of  beatitude  by  suffering  persecution 
for  justice,  entered  into  the  original  design 
I of  the  monastic  orders,  which  were  a most 
natural  and  even  necessary  development  of 
the  spirit  of  C hristianily . They  were  founded, 
as  the  Church  was  founded,  on  poverty,  .sor- 
row, contradiction,  crucifixion,  every  species 
of  worldly  distress  and  humiliation.  "Volun- 
tary poverty,"  says  Su  Bernardine  of  Sienna, 
" and  temporal  persecution  are  sisters ; and 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are  given 
; to  them  hoth,  not  only  pnunis.sivclv  but 
possessively.  Voluntary  poverty  is  a kind 
of  martyrdom ; for  it  is  externally  lacerated 
by  the  points  of  the  world,  and  internally 

• In  Pa.  cxzxvi. 


stimulated  by  many  vexations.  In  both,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  mind  should  conquer, 
and  in  both  we  seek  favour  with  God  alone, 
without  dreading  to  be  confounded  in  the  ^ 
sight  of  men."*  Hence  in  the  sublime  1 
fresco  of  the  lower  Church  of  Assisi,  which  I| 
represents  the  marriage  of  Poverty  and 
Francis,  the  bride,  though  crowned  with 
roses  and  a radiant  light,  is  represented  with  i 
bleeding  feet,  from  haring  walked  on  thorns 
and  sharp  stones.  The  children  of  the  world 
insult  her ; they  are  shown  throwing  stones  .] 
at  her,  and  striking  her,  and  loading  her  with  h 
maledictions,  while  the  choir  of  angels  pro- 
foundly adores  the  mystic  union. f 

It  was  the  monastic  spirit  to  covet  such 
persecution  as  the  perfect  joy.  St.  Francis, 
walking  once  with  brother  Leon,  said  to 
him,  “ God  grant  that  the  minors  may  give 
a great  example  of  sanctity  to  the  whole 
world  ; nevertheless  observe  that  this  is  not 
the  perfect  joy.  O Leon,  though  they 
should  give  sight  to  the  blind,  utterance  to  i 
the  dumb,  and  raise  the  dead,  it  would  nut  be  I 
the  perfect  joy."  Then,  after  a time,  he  said,  ! 
" 0 brother  Leon,  if  the  brothers  knew  all  ] 
tongues  and  all  sciences,  if  they  had  the  gift  | 
of  prophecy,  and  could  read  hearts,  it  would  i 
not  be  the  perfect  joy."  Again,  after  a pause  J 
he  said,  “O  Leon,  little  sheep  of  God,  if 
the  minors  should  speak  with  the  tongue  ol  I 
angels,  if  they  knew  the  course  of  the  stars, 
the  virtue  of  plants,  the  secrets  of  the  earth, 
the  nature  of  birds,  fish,  men,  and  of  all  : 
animals,  trees,  stones,  and  water,  it  would  no  I 
bo  the  perfect  joy."  And  again  further  on,  | 
he  said,  " O brother  Leon,  if  the  brothers 
should  convert  all  infidels  to  the  Christian 
faith,  it  would  not  be  the  perfect  joy and 
thus  be  continued  to  speak  during  many 
miles,  till  at  length  Leon  in  surprise  de- 
manded, " O Father,  I pray  you,  in  the 
name  of  God,  tell  me  then,  what  is  the  per- 
fect joy  V He  replied,  " When  we  shall 
arrive  at  St.  Mary’s  of  the  Angels,  wet, 
cold,  and  hungry  ; and  after  knocking  at  the 
gate,  the  porter  will  say,  ‘ Who  are  you  ?' 

• .S.  Bern.  Sien.  Serm.  xii. 
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I and  «e  shall  answer,  ‘Two  of  your  breth- 
ren,’ and  ho  will  rejoin,  ‘ It  is  false  ; you 
are  two  idle  vagabonds,  taking  alms  Iruin 
j ihe  really  poor,'  and  we  shall  be  left 
I without  all  night  in  the  snow  ; and  we  sutler 
this  with  patience,  and  without  murimiiing, 
believing  charitably  that  the  porter  speaks 
thus  by  the  permission  of  God  ; and  when, 
constrained  by  the  cold,  we  shall  implore 
him  to  admit  us,  and  he  w ill  be  irritated,  and 
will  rush  out  to  itiflict  blows  with  a great 
stick,  and  we  shall  bear  it  all,  in  Ihe  hope 
of  pariicipaiiiig  in  the  snirerings  of  our  bless- 
ed Lord  Jesus  Christ,  then,  O Leon!  be 
assured  that  this  will  be  Ihe  jterfect  joy  ; for 
I amongst  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

■ which  Christ  vouchsafes  to  his  servants,  the 
, greatest  is  to  suffer  for  the  love  ol  God."* 

j • " Persecutionein  pro  justitia  sustinerc,"  is 

‘ an  express  prescript  in  the  rule  of  St.  Ilene- 
!'  dicl,+  which  words  have  as  much  relation 
I to  the  history  as  to  the  duty  of  the  monastic 
j slate  ; for  it  sprang  from  persecution,  and  its 
I office  was  to  endure  it  meekly.  “ Hoc  ad 
i noslram  claustralem  pertiiiet  disciplinain," 

I says  Petros  Cellcnsis,  “ pati  ct  non  facere 

II  mala;  sed  poiiiis  pro  mails  redderc  bona. 

I What  is  the  whole  of  monastic  history, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  present  hour,  but 
' a history  of  persecution  ! What  a number 
. of  bles.sed  men  persecuted  for  .sake  of  justice, 

’ both  by  pagatis  and  Moors,  and  heretics, 

I pass  before  us  in  the  Martyroogiuin  Fraiicis- 
caniim,  or  in  the  archives  of  any  other  order  ? 
It  is  not  singly  either  that  they  puss,  but  in 
whole  troops  at  a time.  Thus  in  the  Fran- 
; ciscan  Dypticks,  we  behold  the  passion  of 
eighteen  blessed  friars,  who  suffered  by  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  in  1541  in  the  territory 
of  Vienna  ; at  Prague,  in  161 1,  the  passion 
of  foiirteeii  blessed  brethren  put  to  death  by 
the  heretics;  in  Palestine,  in  1268,  that  of 
i -seven  martyrs  slain  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ; 
i in  Japan,  in  1.597,  the  passion  of  six  friars 
^ along  with  seventeen  lay  brethren ; at  Da- 
! mascus,  in  1370,  the  passion  of  sixteen 
blessed  brethren  ; at  Potocia  in  Lithuania, 
j that  of  five  brethren  slain  by  the  Tartars  in 
j 1-563;  in  Sicily,  from  1243  to  1245,  that 
I of  many  brethren  martyred  by  Frederic  II. 
I for  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See;  in  1343,  in 
I Vilna  in  Lithuania,  that  of  thirty-six  brethren 
j slain  by  the  Tartars  ; in  1340,  at  Armalech 
in  Tartar}',  the  passion  of  seven  blessed 
brethren  ; in  1426,  in  an  island  near  Cy- 
I 
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pros,  the  passion  of  twenty-five  blessed  j 
brethren,  slain  for  the  faith  by  the  Sultan  of  j 
Egypt ; these  were  taken  prisoners  by  his 
fleet  on  board  a Venetian  ship,  and  slain 
for  refusing  to  renounce  the  faith  ; in  J iidsea, 
ill  1367,  on  Mount  Sion,  the  passion  of 
twelve  brethren  suffered  for  the  same  con- 
stancy ; ill  England,  in  1.538,  the  jiassion  ' 
of  thirty-two  blessed  brethren.  Thus  worthy  , 
standard-bearers  of  the  Church  were  the  ! 
friars,  according  to  that  verse  of  the  Fran-  i 
ciscan  hymn,  for  the  vespers  of  the  seraphic 
father : 

“ Ilunc  seqaaiitur  huic  jungantur,  j 

Qui  cx  Egj'pto  exeunt. 

In  quo  duce,  dare  luce. 

Vex  ilia  Regis  prodeuut.” 

I f we  open  the  older  records  of  the  Church, 
victims  of  the  earliest  persecutions,  we  find 
monks  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  whither  they 
bad  fled,  and  from  which  they  sometimes 
returned  to  the  cities  of  men,  in  order  to 
quench  their  thirst  for  martyrdom.  Al- 
though Gibbon  chose  to  say  that  the  asceti- 
cal  life  of  the  monks  was  one  cause  of 
propagatingChristianity  among  the  Gentiles, 
it  is  certain  that  the  pagans  regarded  Ihe 
monastic  .state  with  a horror  which  might 
excite  the  envy  of  those  who  have  revived 
their  spirit  in  modem  times. 

Heat  how  Kiiiiliiis  Numatianus  speaks  of 
it.  “ Passing  by  the  island  of  Gorgone,  I 
detest  these  rocks,  the  scene  of  a recent 
shipwreck.  There  has  perished  one  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  gone  down  alive  into  the 
tomb.  He  was  like  ourselves  once,  sprung 
from  noble  ancestors,  in  pos.session  of  a 
noble  fortune,  happy  by  an  illustrious  mar- 
riage : but  instigated  by  tbe  furies,  he  has 
abandoned  men  and  gods ; and  now  a credu- 
lous exile,  ho  takes  pleasure  in  a filthy 
retreat.  Miserable  wretch  I who  hopes  to 
feed  hitnself  with  celestial  food,  and  who 
torments  himself,  more  cruel  to  himself  than 
the  offended  gods.  Is  not  this  sect  then,  I 
ask,  more  fatal  than  the  poison  of  Circe  ? 
Circe  used  to  change  bodies  ; but  now  it  is 
minds  that  are  changed."* 

The  heathens  spoke  of  the  monks  and 
heimits  of  the  east  with  a contemptuous 
hatred,  attaching  ridicule  even  to  their  per- 
sons. Libanius,  in  his  oration  “ pro  tcmplis," 
compares  them  to  elephants,  because  some 
were  corpulent  men ; all  which  attacks 
Heereu  chronicles  as  very  just  and  rea- 
sonable.-j- 

• Itin.  i. 
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For,  soolh  to  say,  every  thing  scandalizes 
the  blind  world.  John  the  Baptist,  says 
St.  Jerome,  was  a scandal.  John  ! than 
whom  no  one  bom  of  woman  was  ever 
greater,  who  was  called  an  angel,  and  who 
baptized  onr  Lord ; he  scandalized  the  world, 
because  be  was  clothed  with  camel's  hair,  and 
had  a leathern  girdle  round  his  loins.  Thus 
he  adds,  " We  who  are  monks  are  judged  ; 
and  men  stigmatize  us  as  sad."* 

Julian  detested  the  monks;  he  called 
them  cynics,  and  charged  them  with  every 
crime.  Like  all  the  early  enemies  of  the 
Christians,  he  singled  them  out  for  e.special 
persecution.  In  Carthage,  during  the  great- 
est corruption  of  manners,  the  monks  were 
exposed  to  unceasing  persecution.  Salvian, 
the  great  preacher  of  the  age,  says,  that  if  a 
monk  appeared  in  the  city,  the  holy  man  was 
sure  to  be  pursued  with  impious  expressions 
I of  scorn  and  ridicule, 
i In  the  fifth  century,  the  heathen  philoso- 
I pher  Apollonius  is  represented  inquiring 
of  Zachteus  the  Christian,  from  what  cause 
monks  generally  were  held  in  such  peculiar 
hatred  by  many.  The  other  replies,  that  it 
is  a useful  inquiry  ; for  “ qui  oderant  juslos 
delinquunt,"  and  “ ric  bis  qui  dicunt  honiim 
malum  I"  To  the  objection  that  some  were 
evil,  he  replies, " Persona  magis  quam  ordo 
displiceat,  nec  jure  des)>ici  propter  aliquos 
possit  quod  magnanimiter  servatur  a mul- 
tis."+ 

Such  was  the  long  continuance  of  pagan 
sentiments,  that  St.  Jerome  found  the  mo- 
nastic state  at  Rome  reputed  as  vile  and 
dishonourable;  and  he  says  that  Marcella 
was  the  first  woman  there  who  had  the  cou- 
rage to  rise  superior  to  such  a general  pre- 
judice ; for  she  embraced  its  role  when  St. 
Athanasius  bad  instructed  her  on  his  coming 
to  Rome.J 

The  rise  of  the  Arian  heresy  revived  the 
persecution  of  monks.  The  Emperor  Va- 
lens  distinguished  them  as  the  proper  objects 
of  his  barbarous  rage.  Vast  numbers  of 
them  were  massacred,  or  sent  to  labour  in 
the  mines.  Lncins  condocted  a military 
expedition  against  them,  as  may  bo  read  in 
the  history  of  Sozomen.  St.  Augustin  says, 
that  the  Circumcellians  used  to  insult  the 
Catholics  for  admitting  of  monks.  What 
do  they  mean  by  such  distinction  of  names  ? 
they  used  to  ask.  But  what  need  bare  we, 
he  replied,  to  compare  with  words  the  sober 
arith  the  intemperate,  the  considerate  with 

• EpUt  lii. 

* I.ib.  ill.  c.  a.  sp.  Dscher.  Spicileg.  x. 

I Epiflt.  ad  PriDcipiaui  Virg. 


the  rash,  the  simple  svith  the  furious,  the 
united  with  the  dispersed  ?*  Again,  the 
monks  were  persecuted  by  Leo  the  Isaurian  ! 
for  that  justice  which  consisted  in  refusing  ! 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs  ' 
respecting  images.  Fanaticism  and  feiocity 
were  never  more  cruelly  evinced  than  when 
directed  against  the  monks  in  the  Icono-  ' 
clastic  war,  during  which  multitudes  of  re- 
ligious men  perished.  Then  were  they 
forbidden  to  take  any  more  novices ; then 
were  they  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
mob,  and  made  to  march  with  women  in 
mock  processions.  In  Constantinople  no 
monks  were  left,  or  none  had  courage  to  > 
appear.f  The  persecution  extended  not  , 
alone  to  the  persons,  but  even  to  the  build-  | 
ings  of  the  monks.  They  were  destroyed, 
or  applied  to  secular  purposes,  and  con- 
verted into  barracks.  The  destruction  of  I 
libraries  which  then  ensued  induces  even  i 
Heeren  to  complain,  for  once,  as  if  he  was  I! 
not  their  foe.{  Lacbanodraco,  whose  name  i 
indicates  perversity,  prefect  of  Thrace,  con-  Ij 
ducted  all  the  monks  and  nuns  of  that  pro- 
vince to  Ephesus.  All  their  monasteries, 
and  furniture,  and  holy  things,  their  books,  ^ 
animals,  and  all  their  habits  and  vestments,  | 
he  sold,  and  gave  the  price  to  the  emperor,  . 
and  whatever  books  of  the  fathers  and  relics  | 
of  the  saints  he  could  find,  he  burnt.  This  I 
is  what  the  old  Greek  historian  says.  St.  I 
Athanasius  relates  the  savingof  St.  Anthony,  ; 
that  the  devil  hated  all  Christians,  but  that,  I 
above  all,  he  conid  not  endure  monks.  Ac-  | 
cordingly  we  find  that,  even  all  through  the  | 
middle  ages,  monks  were  continually  singled  | 
out  for  persecution  by  that  class  of  men  i 
whom  the  bestial  life,  and  not  the  human,  j 
pleased.  ! 

Pierre  Michault,  in  his  Doctrinal  de 
Court,  which  is  an  allegory,  representing 
the  vices  and  perils  of  his  age,  represents 
one  of  the  personages,  Derision,  as  laughing 
at  everything  holy  and  good,  and  forbidding 
men  to  respect  monks  and  priests. 

“ Quant  Jacobins  ou  lea  Frircs  Mmenra 
Four  Tous  monstrcT  seront  too  sermouncurs, 
N'ensuivcz  point  Icurs  ditz  et  Icurs  parollcs ; 

Ains  blasmez  fort  Icur  vie  ct  leurs  menn, 

Ditant  qu’ils  aont  plus  horribles  pdchenis 
Que  ceulz  qui  vont  menant  h lour  cacole : 

Price  Gaultier,  Damp  Richard,  Damp  Nicole,  j 
Out  fait  cecy,  et  I'autre  fait  cela,  \ 

Et  I’autre  jour  ung  tel  les  desaela." 

I 

He  concludes  by  recommending  them  lo 

• In  Pa.  cixxii.  t In  Gibbon,  v.  p.  100. 
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pnise  and  extol  monks  who  wander  and 
forsake  their  mnnasleiy.* 

We  should  remark  here  by  the  way  that 
the  poets  and  sadrists  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  railed  against  the  religious  orders,  in- 
variably condemn  the  whole  female  sex  as 
being  without  virtue  1 I do  not  remember 
an  instance  of  one  who  ever  attacked  the 
religious  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
spected women.  The  least  objectionable 
of  these  satirists,  because  disdnguished  by 
works  of  another  spirit,  John  Bouchet,  in 
his  poem,  Les  Regnards  Traversans,  denies 
that  it  is  possible  to  find  a virtuous  woman  ; 
and  in  the  next  sentence  brings  a sweeping 
condemnation  against  all  monks.-f- 

In  general,  when  hooded  men  are  thus 
held  up  to  scorn  and  hatred,  it  is  when  their 
revilers  are  about  some  act  that  has  no  relish 
of  salvation  in  it ; when,  like  the  peasant 
who  asked  blessed  Jordan,  of  Saxony,  why 
the  seasons  were  worse  since  the  Dominican 
and  Franciscan  orders  sprung  up,  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  some  base  popular 
delusion,  or  coinage  of  a vicious  brain  ; to 
whom  the  monks  would  reply,  that  if  such 
observations  were  really  true,  it  might  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that,  having  the  reli- 
gious orders  for  an  example,  the  world  had 
less  excuse  for  its  wickedness : and  that,  as 
St.  Augustin  replied  to  the  pagans,  who 
said,  “ that  no  rain  fell  since  the  Christians 
arose,  they  ought  rather  to  pray  than  to 
blaspheme.''^  But  in  their  sickness,  or 
hours  of  repentance,  such  men  were  disposed 
to  treat  them  very  differently. 

Hans  II.,  count  of  RaperschwiI,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  an  enterprising  noble, 
was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  monks,  seizing 
prisoner  the  Abbot  Conrad,  of  Einsiedelin, 
and  plundering  his  castle  of  PfefGkon,  so 
that  he  fell,  in  consequence,  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church ; yet,  when  the  plague  visited 
St.  Gall,  he  became  so  altered  a man  and 
docile,  that  he  not  only  fulfilled  immediately 
the  conditions  on  which  it  was  oflered  to  be 
withdrawn,  but  also  took  the  abbey  of  Ein- 
siedelin  into  the  especial  protection  of  his 
house.  This  was  the  plague  which  destroyed 
more  than  a third  of  the  inhabitants  all  over 
Europe.  In  134S  sixty  thousand  died  in 
Basil,  and  ninety  thousand  in  Lubeck.  In 
the  Necrology  of  St.  Gall  it  is  thus  men- 
tioned: “Auniversarium  omnium  virorum, 
mtilierum  et  puerortiin  nostri  monasterii, 
qui  in  1349  in  illamagna  et  inaudita  epide- 

* Gouget,  Biblioth^ue  Fran^oise,  tom.  iz. 
355.  ♦ Id.  li.  256. 

{ la  Psalm  Ixzz. 


mia  obierunt ; quorum  iiumeriis  se  extender 
ad  duo  millia  et  circiler."* 

Monks  suffered  persecution,  too,  in  the 
middle  ages,  from  men  of  violence  and  blood, 
for  defending  the  material  interests  entrusted 
to  them.  Not  to  apeak  of  their  sufleriugs 
from  kings  and  national  enemies,  as  when, 
after  the  death  of  St.  Boniface,  St.  Sturmes, 
the  abbot  of  Fulda,  was  the  object  of 
calumny,  accused  of  being  the  enemy  of 
the  state,  and  banished  by  king  Pepin  to  a 
monastery  of  France,  in  the  diocese  of 
Rotieu,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Jumieges,  from  which  his  innocence  being 
recognised,  he  returned  to  Fulda,  where  his 
monks  received  him  with  joy,  and  as  when 
the  Normans,  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
looked  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  monks  of 
Croyland,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  often 
troubled  by  profligate  neighboiire,  who  un- 
justly and  cruelly  afflicted  them.  Those  of 
Croyland  were  sometimes  exposed  to  great 
danger  from  the  ferocity  of  persona  of  the 
fen.f  The  Benedictines,  in  their  hymn, 
addressed  Uie  saints  of  their  order,  in  these 
words: 


Though  dead  to  all  sentiments  of  avarice,  so 
that  they  continue : 


yet  hud  they  to  defend  the  property  of  their 
respective  communities  against  unjust  men, 
whose  enterprises  involved  them  often  in 
grievous  persecution.  J'hus  Conrad,  Baron 
de  Seldenburen,  who  in  1100  founded  that 
solemn  abbey  of  Engelberg,  amidst  the 
snows  of  Unterwalden,  in  which  ho  took  the 
habit,  being  its  first  abbot,  was  martyred  for 
maintaining  the  just  cause  of  his  monastery. 
Two  seigneurs  seized  some  property  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Gall  in  758.  St.  Othmar,  the 
abbot,  complained  to  King  Pepin ; and  this 
prince  commanded  the  two  usurpers  to  make 
restitution;  but  as  they  invented  excuses 
for  not  complying.  St.  Othmar  again  set  out 
to  the  court  of  Pepin.  These  lords,  hearing 
of  his  intention,  had  him  waylaid  and  then 
thrown  into  a dungeon ; then  they  persuaded 
a bad  monk  to  accuse  him  of  a crime,  for 

* Necrolog.  Fabar.  sec.  14. 

f Hist  Crc7landena.  in  Rer.  Anglic.  Script, 
tom.  i. 


**  Vixistis  inter  aapides, 
Sevisque  cum  draconibus ; ” 


**  Gemmas  et  auri  ponders 
Et  dignitatum  culmina 
Calcastis,  et  foedissima 
Qute  mundua  offert  gaudia,” 
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which  be  was  condemned  ast  if  guilty,  and 
confined  in  a prison,  in  the  island  of  Stein, 
for  many  years;  which  cruel  perseemion  he 
endured  in  silence,  till  God  called  him  to 
himself  in  on  the  sixteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, when  the  Church  honours  his  memory. 

The  holy  Goberi,  a monk  of  Villers,  of 
whom  we  spoke  elsewhere,  met  his  death  by 
a fall  which  he  received  from  his  horse, 
as  he  was  hastening  to  the  duchess  of 
Brabant  to  intercede  for  the  monks  of  a 
monastery  in  Louvain  whom  she  was  un- 
justly treating.  Ho  was  lifted  up  by  his 
companions  and  entreated  to  return.  **  No,” 
said  he,  I will  not  return  without  fulfilling 
my  business ; and  for  the  cause  of  the 
Church  I am  ready  not  only  for  labour,  but 
I to  meet  death.”  Thus  he  proceeded  on  his 
I way,  and  entered  the  presence-chamber  of 
I the  di)ches.s,  covered  with  blood  ; which  she 
! seeing,  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  begged  to 
know  who  bad  treated  him  so  barbarously. 
**  My  lady  duchess,”  replied  the  venerable 
old  man,  **  it  is  you  who  have  procured  these 
j wounds  for  me  and  this  loss  of  blood.”  The 
^ duchess  answered,  **  Most  holy  father,  for 
I all  the  wealth  of  the  world  1 would  not  have 
I done  this  to  you.”  But  he  answered;  “If 
I you  had  not  unjustly  oppressed  the  monks 
of  this  convent,  these  things  would  not  have 
‘ happened  to  tne ; for,  having  heard  a certain 
niinour  as  to  what  injuries  you  were  about 
: to  inflict  upon  the  said  Church,  that  1 iiiighi 
I beseech  you  for  them,  I was  delayed  by 
making  over-great  haste;  as  the  philosopher 
says.  Every  impetus  has  often  difhcnliies: 
i hence  it  was  that  1 fell  suddenly  under  my 
[ horse,  and  my  horse  fell  upon  me,  and  thus 
my  face  became  bloody,  as  you  now  behold 
< it.”  The  duchess  now  began  to  grieve  with 
i great  sincerity,  and  to  a.sk  if  he  could  think 
of  any  medicine  that  would  do  him  good, 
i “ If  indeed,  most  noble  lady,  you  wish  me 
! to  be  healed,  the  remedy  is  in  your  power.” 
To  which  she  replied,  “ Thai  there  was  no 
i pain  or  money  that  she  would  not  expend 
to  cure  him.”  But  Gobert  answered  : “ If 
: you  will  leave  the  said  church  in  quiet  pos- 
' session  of  its  rights,  you  will  presently  see 
me  cured  in  body,  and  with  a cheerful  and 
! joyous  mind.”  At  these  words  the  duchess 
relented,  and  promised  to  give  perfect  satis- 
faction ; and  then  the  pious  Gobert  returned 
homo,  but  it  was  to  be  helped  into  the  in- 
firmary of  the  monastery,  where  he  reposed 
his  exhausted  frame,  and  whence  he  soon 
after  departed  to  our  Lord.* 

* Hist.  Monast.  Villariensis,  Lib.  ii.  c.  ii.  ap. 

Marlene,  Thc$.  Anecdut.  tom.  iii. 


The  tnuibles  of  monastic  superiors,  on  such 
occasions,  may  be  collected  from  the  letter 
addressed  to  King  Louts  VII.  by  Annenus, 
abbot  of  Manlieii,  and  brother  of  Peter  of 
Cluny.  “ We  fly  as  suppliants  to  our  lord  the 
king ; fur  on  all  sides  w*e  are  disquieted  by 
men  who  fear  neither  God  nor  men,  and  | 
exercise  a tyranny  over  us;  to  whom,  when  | 
we  offer  justice,  they,  as  enemies  of  justice,  ; 
count  it  for  nothing.  At  this  inomeut  Cha-  | 
tard  de  Bosot,  a robber  and  violator  of 
the  king’s  highway,  confiding  in  the  assist- 
ance of  some  profligate  men,  and  especially 
of  his  uncle,  Eusiachc  de  Monton,  seized 
the  goods  of  some  of  our  people  on  the 
public  road.  We  addressed  our  complaints 
to  the  lord  bishop,  without  finding  one  who 
would  oppose  himself  as  a shield  for  the  'j 
house  of  Israel.  Being  destitute,  therefore,  |! 
of  all  defence,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  seen-  i 
lar,  we  beseech  your  majesty  to  stretch  out  h 
your  right  hand  to  help  us.”*  Monasteries  'i 
owed  their  safely  often  solely  to  the  general  ;j 
impression  that  diviuc  vengeance  was  sure  i 
to  overtake  all  who  injured  them.  To  j 
this  we  find  allusion  in  the  Chronicle  of  j 
MouiU-Cassiuo : “The  invaders  of  this  mo- 
nastery,” says  the  writer,  “ have  never  pros-  J 
pered  : w'itness  the  sudden  death  of  Count  I 
Rodulf  the  Nonnan,  and  that  of  his  hun- 
dred and  fifty  soldiers,  in  the  space  of  two 
years.”f  “ From  the  beginning  of  ibis 
rising  place  to  its  old  age,”  savs  an  histo- 
rian of  St.  Gall,  “ never  were  there  wanting 
to  our  monks  persecutions,  tribulations,  de- 
tractions, envyings ; and  unless  the  sanc- 
tity of  Father  Gall,  or  of  the  brethren  who  j 
were  from  time  to  lime  present  in  ourafBic-  ] 
tions,  had  home  assistance,  Sidonius,  bishop  \ 
of  Constance,  or  Abbot  Rmaluiann,  would 
have  wholly  destroyed  it  and  brought  it  to 
nothing. 

“ Know,  O posterity,”  says  the  old  chro- 
nicler of  another  monastery,  “ that  the  devil 
and  his  angels,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
church,  have  much  envied  it;  attacking  it 
in  various  ways,  causing  often  great  tribu- 
lations, and  attempting  to  extinguish  it- 
But  the  good  Lord  hath  always  prost^n’fd  j 
this  vessel  from  the  raging  waters ; for  j' 
though  sometimes  He  seems  to  sleep,  yet  ' 
doth  He  ever  watch  the  tears  and  prayers 
of  his  little  servants,  and  cause  a great  calm.  1 
Beware,  then,  O men  that  are  to  come  after, 
beware  of  these  cruel  enemies,  who  do  not  | 
pass  with  us  passing,  who  do  not  sleep 

• EpUt.  Lud.  VII.  Ixxvii. ap.  R«r. Gallic.  Script, 
tom.  xvi. 

t Chronic.  S.  Monast.  Cnainens.  Lib.  ii.  c.  7^- 
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us  sleeping,  who  do  not  die  with  us  dying. 
But  the  occasions  which  they  seize  are  the 
mutual  envyings  of  abbots  and  monks  ; for 
that  is  the  vulnerable  side  ; and  it  is  by  the 
sword  of  discord  that  they  can  best  prevail.”* 
That  persecution,  which  we  observed  before 
as  being  common  to  all  just  men,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  admonishing  the  great,  fell 
upon  no  class  so  heavily  as  upon  monks, 
who,  as  we  remarked  on  the  former  occasion, 
never  hesitated  to  exercise  their  ministry 
before  the  most  cruel  tyrants,  as  in  the  early 
instance  ol  Iscalicus,  related  by  Sozomen.f 
St.  Stephen,  whom  the  monastery  of  Sher- 
bourn  sent  to  Citeaux  as  its  third  abbot, 
gave  such  offence  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
by  not  allowing  him  to  hold  his  court  there, 
that  he  saw  all  his  supplies  at  once  cut  off. 
Robert,  the  venerable  prior  of  St.  Evroult, 
having  to  dread  the  inflexible  rigour  of 
Duke  William,  resolved  not  to  appear  at 
his  summons ; so  on  Saturday,  the  twenty* 
seventh  of  January,  after  singing  at  vespers, 
when  they  came  to  the  Antiphon,  “ Peccata 
mea,  Domine,”  he  left  the  church  of  the 
abbey,  mounted  his  horse  w'ith  two  monks, 
Foiilques  and  Urson,  and  set  out  for  Italy. 
Such  were  the  monastic  sufferings  during 
the  middle  ages. 

But  as  yet,  whatever  woes  the  monks  en- 
dured were  light,  compared  with  the  perse- 
cution which  was  preparing  for  them  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Luther  and  his 
peers  arose.  Hitherto  the  prominent  fea- 
ture of  their  history  in  the  west,  during  the 
middle  ages,  has  been  the  amazing  exten- 
sion of  their  communities,  and  the  favour 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  rich  and  powerful. 
In  general  the  world  itself  seemed  to  admire 
and  pay  them  reverence.  During  the  wars 
with  the  Moors  in  Spain  and  other  countries, 
this  respect  for  their  character  was  mani- 
fested even  by  the  inhdels,  who  allowed 
thetn  singular  exemptions.  Yusef  Abul 
Hagig,  the  Moorish  king  of  Grenada,  en- 
joined in  his  warfare  mercy  and  protection 
to  all  friars  and  persons  of  holy  and  recluse 
life.  But  now,  before  the  ruinous  sweep 
which  overwhelmed  all  beauteous  and  holy 
things,  approved  and  sanctified  of  yore,  the 
monks  through  many  lands  must  suffer  per- 
secution, such  as  they  had  never  until  then 
experienced.  When  the  tempest,  caused 
by  warring  minds,  commenced,  the  monks 
were  the  first  who  felt  its  fury.  The  spirits 
whom  it  impelled  with  stormy  blast  of  hell, 
executed  with  inconceivable  rapidity  their 

* Chronic.  Morigniacensis  Mon.  Lib.  i.  ap. 
Duchesne,  tom.  iv.  f Lib.  vi.  c.  4U. 


task  of  desolation.  None  could  the  monks 
any  longer  trust  amid.st  that  deluge.  Some 
of  their  chief  assailants  were  men  who  had 
shortly  before  loaded  them  with  favours. 
Henry  VTII.,  only  a few  years  before  his 
revolt,  had  sent  a thousand  gold  crowns  to 
the  minors  at  Jerusalem,  assuring  them  that 
from  his  youth  he  had  a peculiar  affection 
for  their  sacred  family,  on  account  of  its 
imitation  of  the  evangelic  life.*  The  per- 
secution of  the  monks,  though  carried  on 
amidst  the  shrieks,  and  moans,  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  multitude,  was,  nevertheless, 
accomplished  chiefly  by  means  of  that 
mockery  which  we  lately  remarked  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  agents  who  worked  in 
the  interest  of  the  new  opinions.  “It  was 
laughter,”  says  a French  historian,  “ which 
destroyed  the  monasteries  of  Germany."f 
“ All  your  works  take  wonderfully,”  say.s 
Froben  to  Luther ; relating,  with  the  effusion 
of  a bookseller’s  joy,  their  mutual  successes. 
“ I have  not  ten  copies  left.  Never  did 
any  books  sell  so  well.”J  Martinus  Dor- 
pius,  complimenting  Erasmus  on  one  of  his 
satires,  says,  “ This  book  will  gain  you  more 
favour,  and  friendship,  and  celebrity ; I 
may  add,  also,  more  emolument.”§  Ridi- 
cule and  calumny  were,  in  fact,  the  most 
effective  weapons  that  could  be  employed 
against  them  in  the  beginning.  “ The 
monks  defended  themselves  but  ill ; they 
were  not  accustomed  to  use  the  arms  which 
their  adversaries  wielded  with  such  skill. 
They  could  not  laugh.  Lucian  and  Aris- 
tophanes were  unknown  to  them  : they 
made  use  then  of  indignation,  which  was 
sometimes  found  in  their  masters — Scot, 
Durand  us,  Peter  Lombard — minds  the  least 
addicted  to  raillery  that  ever  existed  ; they 
were  in  consequence,  sure  to  be  defeated. ”|| 
“ Besides,”  let  us  obsen'e,  “ the  monks 
could  not  nourish  rancour.  Their  rule 
enjoined  the  forgetfulness  of  injuries  under 
penalt}’  of  sin  and  the  world  was  not 
disposed  to  listen  to  discussions  in  which  no 
personal  attacks  were  made. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  number 
of  friars  who  suffered  martyrdom  by  the 
hands  of  these  implacable  men.  The  Mar- 
tyrologium  Franciscanum  contains  proof; 
and  one  may  conceive  the  spirit  with  which 
they  suffered,  from  reading  the  epitaph  on 
the  friars  who  were  martyred  by  the  heretics 
at  Angouleme  in  1568  : 

• Wadding,  tom.  vii.  279. 

t Audin,  Hist,  de  Luther,  ii. 

i Ap.  id.  ii.  225. 

§ Philologic,  Epist.  IGO. 

|j  id.  ii.  50.  H Id.  ii.  C7. 
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“ Fa'lices  animac,  qnonim  per  funera  Chriati 
Crescil  Kvanpeliiim ! vester  pro  somine  saoro 
Kst  cnior,  ilic  piis  inoiRScit  menliboa  uliro, 

(Jt  quantn  niiigis  innocni  profnndilur  usquam 
Sanguinis,  hoc  vernal  niagis,  augescilque  pre- 
iiienrlo, 

Siiucia  hdes  vircsquc  novas  calrata  resumit  * 

Where  the  persecutions  did  not  amount 
to  imprisonment  and  death,  it  was  insult,  it 
was  the  mockery  of  ruffians  on  the  highway. 
Thus  St.  Paschal  Baylon,  a Spanish  Fran- 
ciscan, being  deputed  to  visit  tlie  general  of 
the  order  then  at  Paris,  for  the  affairs  of  his 
province,  experienced  on  his  journey  thither 
cruel  outrages  from  the  Huguenots,  who 
were  then  masters  of  almost  all  the  towns 
through  which  he  passed.  W'alking  bare- 
foot, and  in  his  habit,  the  whole  way  he 
was  in  danger.  Pursued  with  stones  and 
staves,  he  on  one  occasion  received  a blow 
which  maimed  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
.\  poor  nun,  sister  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  kept  a 
journal  of  the  horrors  inflicted  on  Geneva 
by  the  reformers,  till  the  day  that  she  and 
her  sisters  were  driven  out  and  exiled  ; and 
a late  historian  declares  that  he  knows  no- 
thing comparable  for  pathetic  interest  to  her 
simple  narrative.  After  the  sermons  of  the 
preachers,  she  says,  that  the  hearers  “ used 
to  leap  upon  the  altars  like  brute  animals, 
and  deride  the  image  of  our  Redemption, 
dismount  the  bells,  and  raze  the  monasteries 
to  the  ground."  “They  often  came  to 
spy,"  she  says,  “round  our  convent  of  St. 
Claire,  but  our  Lord  intimidated  them. 
The  poor  nuns  were  all  night  long  at  vigils, 
playing  God  for  the  holy  faith  and  for  the 
world ; and  all  took  the  discipline  after 
matins,  begging  mercy  from  God ; and  then, 
with  lighted  tapers,  they  said  a part  of  the 
fine  Benedicatur,  bowing  down  to  the  very 
ground  at  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ; and 
the  others  hailed  the  wounds  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  tears  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
other  beautiful  jirayers.  And  every  day 
they  made  the  processsion  through  the  gar- 
den, and  often  twice  in  the  day,  with  the  holy 
litany  and  barefooted,  upon  the  white  frost, 
to  obtain  mercy  for  the  jioor  world. ”f 

From  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  in 
somewhat  later  times  heaven  also  reaped  an 
abundant  harvest.  In  vain  had  they  sought 
to  conciliate  men  who  were  scandalized  at 

• Martyrolog.  Franciscan.  Septemb.  19. 
t Le  Levain  du  Calvinisme,  ou  Commencement 
do  I’HiTcsie  dc  CJcii^vc;  faict  par  Uiv^rende  Scour 
.re.mnc  dc  Jiissie,  alors  lleligieusc  & Sainctc-Claire 
de  Geneve,  ct,apre8sa  sortie,  Abbesse  du  Convent 
d'.\nys.si  a Chambei7,  1611.  ap.  Audin,  Hist,  de 
Calvin,  i.  191. 


the  simjile  poverty  of  the  blessed  Francis 
and  of  his  holy  family,  by  following  such 
counsels  as  the  ancient  moralist  administered 
to  his  friend : “ Asperum  cultuui  et  intonsuin  | 
caput,  et  negligentiorem  bat  bain  evita."*  ; 
“ Their  self-devotion,"  to  use  the  words  of 
an  historian,  “their  zeal,  their  calm  judgment 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  the  faith,  made 
them  loo  terrible  to  its  enemies  to  allow 
them  to  be  regarded  with  less  than  mortal 
haired.  They  might  embellish  literature, 
elevate  philosophy,  destroy  paganism,  but 
their  motives  were  not  of  this  world : their 
efforts  were  against  the  spirit  of  the  world ; 
and  the  world  had  no  sympathy  with  them, 
nor  would  it  award  to  them  the  tribute  of  , 
its  praise.  The  prayer  of  their  illustrious  ; 
founder,  pleading  that  their  efficiency  might  | 
never  be  thawed  away  in  the  sunshine  of  I 
popularity,  was  heard  in  heaven  ; and  friim 
the  envy  of  some,  the  malice  of  others,  and 
the  hostility  of  many  more,  they  continued 
to  suffer  persecution  for  the  sake  of  justice.’ 

Among  the  aphorisms  of  the  reformer* 
we  read  as  follows:  “Jesuiim  vero,  qui  se 
maxime  nobis  opponunt,  aut  necandi,  ant  si 
hoc  comm«»de  fieri  non  potest,  ejiciendi  aut 
eerie  mendaciis  el  calumniis  opprimendi 
suni.’’t  Nor  was  it  only  the  open  enemies 
of  truth  who  thus  attacked  them  ; for  at 
diflerent  times  they  were  cruelly  persecuted 
on  political  grounds  by  men  professing  obe- 
dience to  the  Church.  Though  their  loyalty, 
as  in  the  lime  of  the  League,  was  put  to  the 
severest  test,  and  proved  irreproachable,! 
yet  were  they  accused  of  failing  in  respect 
to  it  by  men  who  could  not  forgive  the  con- 
stancy and  fortitude  with  which  they  had 
resisted  their  own  errors.  The  pleading  of 
Pasquier  against  the  Jesuits  is  an  astonish- 
ing monument  oferedulity,  misrepresentation, 

and  intolerance,  though  he  is  so  proud  of  tl 
us  to  insert  it  in  his  great  work.§  Ascribing 
to  them  the  doctrine  of  tyrannicide,  he  says, 
in  allusion  to  their  mis.sions,  that  “ it  is  ® 
brutal  lesson  worthy  of  a Jesuit’s  mind, 
nourished  amidst  the  savages  of  India.’’  To 
such  falls  are  men  of  highest  w'orth  exposed 
when  sacrificing  to  the  spirit  of  a party. 
their  expulsion  from  France,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  there  seemed  to  be  left  nothing 
for  the  violence  and  sacrilege  of  future  ene- 
mies to  accomplish ; and  the  sincerity 
their  enemies  may  be  estimated  from  the 

f 

• Senec.  Epist  v.  ...  * 

t Calvin,  apud  Bocan,  t.  i Opusc.  xvii.  Apuor.  l 
15.  Dc  Modo  Propagaiidi  Calvinismum. 

^ Vide  Documents  Historiques  conctrnant  la  i 
Compagnic  de  Jesus,  nos  v.  et  vi.  j 

§ Rccherchcs  dc  la  France,  iii.  44.  ' 
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I fact,  whicli  excited  no  attention,  that  tlio 
attorney-general  Pelletier  do  St.  Purgeau, 
who  was  a .lanscnist,  after  accusing  the 
Jesuits,  at  this  epoch,  of  professing  the 
I doctrine  of  regicide,  subsequently  gave  his 
I vote  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.* 

In  the  monastic  persecutions  generally 
j there  was  nothing  marvellous  in  later 
; times  ; for,  on  the  whole,  the  new  opinions 
had  created  a disposition  which  was  at 
such  irreconcileable  hostility  with  the  evan- 
gelic counsels,  that,  as  a necessary  conse- 
' quence,  all  who  sought  to  follow  them, 

' under  whatever  habit,  incurred  abhorrence. 

' Those,  it  is  true,  who  lived  nearer  to  the 
I time  of  the  monks  were  not  so  inveterate. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  greatest 
! and  most  popular  dramatists  of  the  Klixa- 
bethan  age  held  the  religious  orders  in 
much  reverence.  The  members  whom 
they  introduce  are  almost  always  holy  and 
venerable  men ; and  as  no  one  would  bring 
unpopular  opinions  prominently  forward 
in  a play  intended  for  representation,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  public  in  this  respect 
regarded  them  in  the  same  light.  In  these 
plays  we  find  nothing  that  resembles  tho 
coarse  ridicule  with  which  the  monks  were 
assailed  two  generations  later,  by  drama- 
tists who  wished  to  please  the  multitude. 
Massinger,  who  shows  so  great  a fondness 
for  all  priests,  has  introduced  a Jesuit  with 
praise  upon  tlie  stage ; Ford  assigns  a 
highly  creditable  part  to  the  friar  for 
whom,  as  we  remarked  clsewliere,  Shak- 
speare  shows  so  marked  a partiality ; Sir 
William  Temple  condescends  to  reckon 
tho  primitive  monks  and  modem  friars  in 
the  list  of  the  great,  and  wise,  and  good 
part  of  mankind.-!  ^ Protestantism 
was  to  be  progressive,  these  opinions  among 
the  same  class  became  obsolete,  and  at 
length  the  mere  sight  of  a monk  was  suffi- 
cient to  influence  its  votaries  with  rage  and 
scorn : — 

" for  no  falsehood  can  endure 

Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  its  own  likeness.’' 

“ Know  you  not,  master,”  says  the  poet, 
“ that  to  some  kinds  of  men  their  graces 
serve  them  but  as  enemies.”  Such  were 
the  monks  in  these  later  times.  “ The 
bare  sight  of  one  of  that  order,"  says  Ku- 
bichon,  “ really  embitters  the  existence  of 
an  Englishman.  If  he  catches  a glimpse 

• St.  Vidor,  Tableau  do  Paris,  tom.  iv.  part  ii. 
t Essay  on  Health  and  Long  Life, 


of  a monk  at  Barcelona,  Cadiz,  or  Lisbon,  jl 
he  cannot  think  of  anything  el.se.  It  is  jl 
in  vain  that  these  good  religious  men  oiler  1 
and  give  hospitality  ; that  they  have  libra- 
ries at  the  disposal  of  all  strangers  ; that 
their  churches  and  convents  are  full  of 
paintings,  statues,  candclabras,  and  object-s 
of  admirable  art,  whii^h  all  jicrsons  may 
enjoy  ns  if  their  own  property.  In  vain, 
that  they  have  every  day  delicious  music  ; 
and.  in  addition  to  all  this,  that  they  not 
only  present  every  thing  gratuitously,  but 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  beuignitv.  j| 
Nothing  can  cure  this  madness  of  the 
English;  and  under  their  ignoble  hands 
these  institutions  perish,  and  I fear  for  j 
ever.”*  Yet  the  countrymen  of  this  au- 
thor, under  the  impulse  of  infidelity  in  its  I 
three  forms  of  atheism,  deism,  and  rational-  | 
ism.  had  long  btdore  singled  out  tlic  monks  | 
as  the  proper  objects  of  persecution  wher-  i 
ever  they  could  insinuate  their  own  dragon  1 
feet.  St.  Paul  says,  “ Fruetus  Spiritus  i 
est  charitas,  gaudium,  pax,  patientia,  be-  I 
nignitas,  bonitas,  longanimitas,  mansue-  1 
tudo,  fides,  modestia,  continontia,  castitas, 
adversus  hujusmodi  non  est  lex.”t  TIk! 
world,  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
opinions,  delates  that  these  are  the  fruits 
of  monachism,  and  that  there  must  be  a 
law  to  put  them  down.  The  enrol  fero- 
city of  the  revolutionary  agents  in  con- 
ducting tho  persecution  against  the  monks 
equalled  that  of  the  reformers  during  the 
Lutheran  tempest ; and  in  proof  it  will 
bo  sufficient  to  cite  a narrative  related  to 
mo  by  the  same  beloved  friend  whoso 
account  of  the  hermits  of  Montserrat  was 
given  in  the  last  book.  I shall  repeat  his 
words  from  the  beginning,  for  at  the  sound 
methinks  I am  in  his  presence,  as  if  still 
he  lived,  cherishing  me  as  a child,  and  not 
a visitor ; and  as  when  journeying,  ex- 
hausted and  oppressed  with  the  monoto- 
nous gloom  of  mournful  barren  rocks  and 
flakes  of  snow,  slowly  falling  upon  Alpine 
summits,  when  the  wind  is  hushed,  I have 
beheld  with  joy  the  herdsman  descending 
from  his  hut  to  welcome  the  stranger  with 
an  outstretched  hand  and  smile  of  charity, 
and  lead  him  to  the  fire,  over  which  he 
will  prepare  his  food ; so  do  1 hail  the 
recollection  of  the  look  and  conversation 
of  this  benign  old  man,  which,  even  while 
recording  bitter  woes,  were  ever  like  his 
heart,  sercuc. 

’■  I will  relate,”  he  said  to  me  on  one  I 

I 

• Du  Mi-L'anisine  de  ia  S'oci6t^  en  France  et  en  { 
j Aiigleterre.  t Ad  Gal.  v.  I 
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occasion,  “ an  incident  horribly  gay.  There 
was  a young  man  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  esiKiused  the  daughter  of  a certain 
rich  .Tew,  supposing  that  his  father-in- 
law  would  pay  his  debts;  though  he 
was  mistaken  in  tlie  issue.  He  was 
sufficiently  urigrati'ful  to  me  afterwards, 
but  that  regards  not  the  present  purpose. 
Well,  I went  by  invitation  to  the  marriage 
banquet.  There  were  about  fifty  guests. 
I came  late ; however,  place  was  found  for 
me  at  the  end  of  the  table.  The  company 
was  composed  of  men  of  those  hideous 
cotmtenances.  with  which  I had  become 
familiar,  seeing  them  often  pass  before  me 
as  I presided  in  the  office  of  the  certain 
great  minister  you  wot  of.  As  every  one 
present  knew  me,  I was  greeted  on  arriving 
with  the  question,  ‘ How  docs  the  citizen 
minister?'  ‘Owcll,'  1 answered  with  a 
smile  they  could  interpret,  ‘ the  citi- 
zen is  well none  of  them  required  to 
be  told  what  my  st'ntiments  really  were  ; 
for  besides  my  long  emigration,  when  I 
fled  from  their  persecutions,  I always, 
though  indeed  in  a Socratic  way,  in  order  to 
save  my  throat,  spoke  home-truths,  and 
never  denied  my  principles.  At  the  far 
end  sat  a man  with  the  most  sinister 
aspect,  with  the  true  air  of  a consummate 
villain : he  grinned  constantly  at  me, 
and  darted  side  looks,  as  much  as  to  say, 
he  is  not  of  our  party.  At  last  he  broke 
silence,  ‘ Citizens,'  said  he,  ' let  me  re- 
late what  occurred  when  I was  in  Swit- 
zerland, being  appointed,  as  you  know, 
to  the  government  of  the  Vallais.  Being 
at  Freybourgh,  I heard  there  was  a 
convent  of  Carthusians  on  tlio  heights 
above  tlie  town.  I had  a report  made 
to  me  concerning  them.  It  stated  that 
they  were  brave  men,  who  only  thought 
about  their  salvation.'  Hearing  him  thus 
calmly  relate  the  virtues  of  the  monks, 
I began  to  tliink  that  I hod  been  mistaken 
in  my  judgment  of  the  man,  but  I was 
soon  correct^.  ‘ They  were,’ he  continued, 
with  a tone  of  scorn  ill-suppressed,  ‘ good 
men,  who  rose  at  midnight,  eat  maigre; 
they  had  excellent  fish,  and  performed  all 
the  exercises  to  which  they  were  bound, 
according,’  he  added,  making  at  the  same 
time  a demoniacal  grimace,  ‘to  the  rules  of 
the  holy  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman 
Church,  So  I sent  to  tliera  some  men  of 
arms  in  disguise ; and  one  fine  night  they 
seized  these  monks,  and  threw  them  all 
out  of  the  windows,  after  which  flight  into 
the  chasm  below  ; no  one  ever  heard  them 
preach  or  sing  again.’  Such  was  his  tale. 


< and  a loud  laugh  of  fiendish  pleasure 
greeted  it.” 

But  to  return  to  the  persecution  of  the  : 
sixteenth  century,  to  those 

“ Who  rose  like  shadows  between  man  and  God: 

TUI  that  eclipse,  still  hanring  over  heaven. 

Was  worshipp’d  by  the  world  o’er  which  they 
strode. 

For  the  true  sun  it  quenched, — whose  power  was 
given  I 

But  to  destroy,  to  make  a world  of  ruins.”  i 

1 

Conservatives  too.  perhaps,  like  their  dc-  ! 
scendants  later,  they  would  have  styled 
themselves  ; but  if  it  were  asked,  of  u 
what  ? Assuredly  amidst  piles  of  mournful  ' 
ruins  scattered  every  where,  including  1; 
morid  as  well  as  material  things,  the  ques- 
tioner might  pause  long  for  a satisfactory  { 
reply ; though  if  there  were  indeed  any 
barbarism,  any  abuse  which  had  long  been  | 
denounced  for  reprobation  by  the  wise  and  1 1 
holy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that,  in  conse- 
quence  of  their  systematic  indilTerence,  may  1 
be  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  them, 
and  left  to  spread  its  roots,  and  run  riot 
under  every  form  of  grotesque  degeneracy. 

To  obliterate  from  this  earth  the  very 
type  of  pence,  one  might  have  supposed, 
from  prior  reasoning,  would  lie  the  work  of 
hands  whose  office  was  war : but  the  opinion  [ 
would  have  been  found  erroneous.  The  j 
men  who  first  destroyed  the  monasteries  !j 
were  not  warriors ; for  the  hardy  demons  1 1 
that  rushed  forth  at  other’s  bidding  were  j 
but  blind  instruments : the  real  agents  were 
either  scribes,  whose  sword  was  a pen  ; or  1 1 
tyrants,  who  only  shed  blood  upon  the  j| 
scaffold.  Let  us  for  a moment  mark  them  | 
at  their  work.  Many  affecting  piteous  jj 
accounts  are  extant  of  the  deplorable  scenes  i{ 
of  destruction  acted  within  ^e  once  peace-  [j 
ful  sanctuaries,  which  we  visited  with  such  I 
delight  in  the  preceding  book.  The  de- 
vastation of  the  monasteries  in  Germany 
by  the  Lutherans  is  recorded  in  great  detail.  | 
Almost  each  house  has  left  a record  of  its 
fall.* 

Some  would  remove  the  blame  from  the 
promoter ; but  as  a late  historian  says, 
after  observing  that  Ossiander  and  CEco- 
lampadius,  and  many  others,  accused 
Luther  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Thuringian 
peasants  ; at  this  day  we  have  no  need  to 
call  on  his  disciples  to  give  evidence  on 
either  side.  In  his  own  books  we  find, 
almost  on  every  page,  a brutal  appeal 

• Bodoais  Chron.  Clusin.  ap.  LeibniU,  Script  .j 
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against  monks,  a cry  of  fury  against  con-  ' 
vents,  the  sanctification  of  robbery,  the  I 
glorification  of  rape.  The  texts  are  plain  j 
eijough ; and  it  is  not  we  who  have  invented  ; 
them.*  He,  indeed,  testifies  himself,  that 
the  superb  Remonstrances  of  Churches 
made  many  conversions  to  his  doctrine.t 
All  could  not,  like  Albert  de  Bradenbourg, 
obtain  an  hereditary  princedom  as  the  re- 
ward of  apostasy  and  of  robbery  with  a safe 
conscience,  as  when  tliat  wretched  follower 
seized  Prussia  from  the  Teutonic  order ; 
but  all  might  hope  to  come  in  like  the 
nobles  of  Germany  and  England,  for  a 
share  of  the  spoil  of  the  nearest  monastery. 

In  the  dialogues  of  ilontaud,  printed  in 
1581,  in  which  he  shows  “the  profit  that 
would  accrue  to  Christendom  from  making 
an  inventory  of  the  relics  of  holy  bodies," 
in  order  to  dispose  of  the  materials,  and  the 
political  resources  that  would  be  found  in 
seizing  on  the  monasteries,  all  the  theories 
and  sophisms  of  later  governments  wore 
developed  at  length.  J Then  was  employed 
against  rtdigious  houses,  as  at  the  present 
day  in  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Switzer- 
land, "an  intelligence,”  to  use  Lord  Bacon's 
words,  “ between  incendiaries  and  robbers, 

[ the  one  to  fire  the  house,  the  other  to  rifle 

! 

[ In  England,  “to  abuse  the  poor  com- 
mons,” says  an  ancient  writer,  “ it  was  told 
them  Uiat  by  suppressing  of  the  monas- 
teries, they  should  never  hear  of  tax  or 
subsidy  any  more.  This  indeed  was  as 
pleasing  a bait  for  the  people  as  could  be 
devised,  and  it  took  accordingly  : they  bit 
willingly  at  it ; but  the  hook  sticks  in  their 
jaws  to  this  day.'l” 

The  man  of  peace  mourned  the  while, 
and  asked, 

“ Quis  furor  iste  novas  ? qao  nunc,  quo  tenditis  ? 
inquit; 

Heu  misene  elves ! non  kostem,  inimiesque 
csstru 

Argivum,  vestius  spes  UTitis."1 

Against  monks  the  new  apostles  ran 
like  centaurs  with  keen  arrows  armed,  as  to 
the  chace  they  on  the  earth  were  wont. 
There  is  an  old  history  of  the  false  refor- 
mation in  St.  Gall,  which  is  entitled  " Sab- 
baths,” written  by  a saddler  of  perverted 
brain,  who  seems  unconscious  of  the  apti- 

*  Hist,  de  I.uther,  ii.  215. 

t Id.  ii.  237. 

j ^ Le  Miroir  des  Franqois,  ap  Andin,  Hist,  de 
Calvin,  ii.  43G.  I Of  Ch.  Controv. 

II  Jerusalem  and  Babal,  p.  322. 
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tude  of  the  title  which  he  has  chosen ; for  a 
true  Sabbata  it  was,  like  that  of  the  children 
of  darkness,  and  of  the  mysticism  of  night. 
The  stormy  blast  of  hell,  as  if  escaped  to 
the  upper  world,  with  resistless  fury  drove 
innumerable  spirits  on  to  destroy  the 
sanctuary  of  peace. 

Every  town  and  hamlet  which  possessed 
one  in  its  neighbourhood,  witnessed  then 
such  scenes  as  passed  in  London,  in  tlie  year 
ITMO.  which  have  been  described  with  so 
much  force  by  a great  living  painter  of  tlie 
manners  of  that  age. 

“ Formidable  multitudes  of  fierce,  mock- 
ing, destroying  men,  swarming  on  like  in- 
sects; noise,  smoke,  light,  darkness,  frolic, 
anger,  laughter,  groans,  plunder,  fear,  and 
ruin ; the  holy  vestments  of  priests,  and 
rich  fragments  of  altar  vessels,  borne  as 
trophies  by  leaders  like  hideous  madmen ; 
after  them,  a dense  throng,  some  singing, 
some  shouting  in  triumph  ; some  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves ; some  menacing 
the  spectators  as  they  passed ; some  with 
precious  works  of  saintly  art,  on  which  they 
spent  their  rage  as  if  they  had  been  alive, 
rending  them  and  hurling  the  scattered 
morsels  high  into  the  air, — a vision  of  de- 
mon heads  and  savage  eyes,  and  sticks  and 
iron  bars,  uplifted  in  the  air  and  whirled 
about ; a bewildering  horror  in  which  so 
much  was  seen,  and  yet  so  little,  which 
seemed  so  long  and  yet  so  short,  in  which 
there  were  so  many  phantoms,  not  to  be 
forgotten  all  through  life,  and  yet  so  many 
things  that  could  not  be  observed  in  that 
di.stracting  glimpse  ; it  flitted  onward  and 
was  gone.  "* 

Then  was  swept  away  in  one  fell  havoc 
what  savages  had  spared,  and  many  holy 
generations  venerated — the  altar  and  the 
shrine — what  a Charlemagne,  an  Alfred,  a 
St.  Louis,  a St.  Henry,  bad  offered  as  a 
perpetual  memorial  of  their  pious  gratitude 
— gifts  inestimable,  the  workmanship  of 
canonized  saints,  over  which,  while  on 
earth,  they  had  prayed  and  wept — so  beau- 
teous, so  symbolical  of  faith  and  love,  that 
all  had  thought  the  region  of  the  angels 
decked  with  them. 

St.  Jerome,  relating  of  Neopatianus,  that 
he  had  always  longed  to  see  the  monas- 
teries of  Egypt,  counts  his  death  most 
happy,  because  it  had  saved  him  from  vvit- 
niBsing  their  destruction ; but  as  years  had 
revolved,  and  hallowed  more  by  each  fresh 
harvest  for  the  skies  the  soil  that  yielded 
their  returns,  after  so  many  ages,  when 

■ Dickens. 
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the  creations  of  faith  had  attained  to  still 
greater  alliances  with  heaven,  tlie  spectacle 
of  ruin  produced  by  these  new  destroyers 
in  their  miul  brutishness  would  have  cost 
him  a still  keener  pang ; we  know,  in  fact, 
from  history  what  was  the  grief  of  the  just 
who  witnessed  it. 

Sir  William  Weston,  the  last  prior  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  at  Clerkenwcll,  died  of 
sorrow  on  the  seventh  of  May,  1.110,  the 
day  on  which  that  house  was  dissolved,  the 
promise  of  a thousand  pounds  per  annum 
proving  so  little  effectual  to  console  a heart 
like  his. 

“Before  the  dissolution  of  the  minor  re- 
ligious houses,”  say  Wcever,  “ the  plot  was 
laid  for  the  suppression  of  the  rest so 
justly  could  writers  who  adopted  the  new 
opinions  discern  the  secret  springs  of  this 
monstrous  exhibition.  In  some  places, 
even  the  visitors  petitioned  in  favour  of 
preserving  the  monastery.  Thus  Gifford 
writes  to  Cromwell  in  behalf  of  the  house 
of  Wolstrope,  saying,  “ The  governor  is  well 
beloved  of  all  the  inhabitants  adjoining ; 
a right  honest  man,  having  right  religious 
persons,  being  priests  of  right  good  con- 
versation, and  living  religiously.  Tho 
house  without  any  slander,  and  standing 
in  a wet  ground,  very  solitary;  keeping 
such  hospitality,  that  except  singular  good 
provision,  it  could  not  be  maintained  with 
half  so  much  land  more  as  they  may 
spend.  Such  a number  of  the  p<x>r  inha- 
bitants nigh  thereunto  daily  relieved,  that 
we  have  not  seen  the  like,  having  no  more 
lands  than  they  have.  God  be  ever  my 
judge,  as  I do  write  unto  you  ever  tho 
truth,  which  very  pity  alone  causeth  me  to 
write."  From  Garandon.v 

In  others,  the  zeal  of  the  monks  for 
justice,  and  their  ability  in  defending  it, 
only  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the  house. 
This  was  the  event  in  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent in  Cavan,  where  were  many  celebrated 
fathers,  as  Richard  Brackley,  who  was 
provincitd  in  Ireland,  and  Father  Kugenius 
Bigby,  an  eminent  preacher,  noted  for 
his  moving  eloquence  as  he  addressed  the 
people  with  closed  eyes.  Tliis  latter  spared 
not  the  enemies  of  religion,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  F.lizabeth,  but  preached 
boldly  against  them  ; by  which,  we  read, 
he  occasioned  the  ruin  of  his  monastery.! 

But  no  where,  when  the  ancient  laws  of 
religion  were  bent  to  mundane  wisdom, 
could  the  old  proverb,  which  expressed  the 
fatality  of  su<-h  a measure,  " Taissez  le 

• Slryjit,  ii.  .35.  t Monastic  Hibem.  288. 


mousticr  oil  il  est,"  recal  men  to  consider 
in  their  heart.  All  reflection  seemed  for 
ever  gone  : nothing  could  inspire  the  de- 
stroyers with  any  pity.  Elizabeth  would 
not  spare  even  the  Franciscan  convent 
of  Greenwich,  lately  restored  by  Mary,  in 
which  she  had  been  baptized,  but  applied 
it  to  the  profane  purpose  of  her  palace,  to 
which  it  joined.*  It  was  the  wise  affirma- 
tion of  the  Swiss  heretics,  that  “ in  a pig- 
sty, and  under  the  gallows,  one  would  find 
as  much  grace  as  in  Einsiedelin.-f 

The  havoc  made  of  abbeys,  and  of  their 
precious  works  of  art,  at  Bissons,  by  the 
Protestant  soldiers,  when  they  became 
masters  of  the  city,  as  described  by  its 
historians,  may  convey  an  idea  of  what 
took  place  everywhere  on  these  occasions. 
The  destroyers  were  like  greyhounds  that 
have  newly  slipped  the  leash,  sticking  their 
fangs  into  the  victim,  and,  having  rent  him 
piecemeal,  bearing  away  the  tortured  limbs. 
At  the  abbey  of  St  Medard,  destruction 
was  the  work  of  an  instant  Nothing  was 
spared.  When  they  had  taken  every  ob- 
ject that  was  visible,  they  sought  with 
pick-axc  and  hammers  for  concealed  trea- 
sures, sounding  the  wells  and  piercing  the 
vaults  and  walls.  The  whole  place  re- 
sounded with  the  cries,  laughter,  and  the 
confused  vociferations  of  this  army  of  de- 
molishers,  and  with  the  noise  of  stones, 
wood,  brass,  iron,  and  glass  falling  on  the 
pavement.  These  creatures,  animated  by 
fanaticism  and  avarice,  seemed  to  have  a 
supernatural  force  in  moving  enormous 
masses,  letting  down  immense  bells,  tear- 
ing up  rails,  splitting  beams,  and  over- 
throwing columns.; 

Who  could  believe  it.  if  we  had  not 
history  and  the  events  now  passing  to 
attest  the  fact,  amidst  this  desolation,  hy- 
pocrisy was  able  to  play  a distinguished 
part  ? At  all  times,  even  in  the  act  of 
revolt  against  divine  laws,  there  ore  men 
who  seek  to  propitiate  Heaven  by  promises 
of  compensation.  The  blind  bard,  by 
whom  nothing  human  was  unseen,  has 
noticed  the  phenomenon  in  his  fable, 
where  he  represents  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  feeding  on  the  oxen  of  the  sun.  in 
despite  of  the  prohibition,  and  then  offer- 
ing sacrifice  to  the  immortals,  and  vowing 
to  make  ample  amends  to  the  sun,  when 
they  should  arrive  in  ltliaca.§ 

In  like  manner  the  destroyers  of  the 

• Wadding,  An.  Min.  xvi. 

t Von  Arx.  Gesch.  S.  Gall.  488. 
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mona-steries  pretended  to  have  measures  in 
reserve,  by  which  their  acts  of  spoliation 
would  be  made  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  religion.  They  said  by  using  well  what 
they  had  seized,  it  might  be  couseeratisl ; 
as  if  of  theft  and  sacrilege  they  could  do  a 
charitable  dwd.  They  would  build  hos- 
pitals, and  schools,  and  alms  houses.  Thus 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  eager  to  hasten  the 
work  of  Protestantism  in  Hearn,  resolved 
to  establish  a college  there  to  instruct 
youth  iu  what  she  termed  true  religion. 
The  site  of  the  Dominican  convent  at 
Orthez  appeared  favourable  to  her  design. 
The  building  was  of  great  extent,  since  it 
contained  a hundred  and  tliirty  friars,  and 
was  in  a beautiful  situation.  By  her 
orders  they  were  constrained  to  abandon 
it;  and  professors  from  England  and  Scot- 
land were  introduced  to  remodel  every 
thing  according  to  the  plans  of  Calvin.  An 
inscription  in  Latin  verse  was  placed  over 
the  great  portal,  which  in  prose  may  be 
translated  thus.  “ Formerly  the  foul  waters 
of  Styx,  joined  with  those  of  Lethe,  defiled 
and  buried  in  oblivion  the  splendour  and 
purity  of  the  ancient  doctrine,  and  placed 
I in  this  house  the  imps  of  hell,  to  chase 
from  it  the  daughters  of  heaven.  But 
Jupiter,  the  all-powerful  has  caused  Mi- 
nerva to  arise,  in  the  person  of  Jane  Albret, 
who  has  conjured  and  put  to  flight  the 
children  of  darkness,  who,  victorious  over 
ignorance  and  error,  recalling  the  banished 
sciences,  the  exiled  muses,  makes  minds 
ascend  by  a course  of  study  to  the  source 
of  true  knowledge.  Thus  the  celebrated 
Princess  Jane  makes  to  revive  in  Orthez, 
the  glory  of  Athens,  the  virtues  of  her  an- 
cestors, the  splendour  of  her  country,  and 
desires  to  obtain  in  all  hearts  an  immortal 
reputation."* 

The  destruction  of  the  monasteries  was 
the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  false  reformation.  For  a 
moment  they  exulted  in  it ; but  the  joy  of 
their  tiiumph  soon  became  clouded  over 
with  misgivings  and  remorse.  Even  Luther 
began  to  regret  tlie  success  of  his  own 
labour.  “In  the  day  of  judgment  who 
j knows,”  he  was  heard  to  say,  “whether 
I these  monks  may  not  be  judges  of  us 
i all!"!  He  felt,  as  Michelet  says,  “his 
j interior  faith  weakened  when  he  saw  his 
work  externally  accomplished.  Ho  wished 

I • Pocydavant,  HUt.  do  Troubles  cn  Beam 
I datts  le  IGe  Sickle,  turn.  i.  liv.  iv. 

' t Audin,  Hist,  de  Luther,  ii.  243. 


that  what  he  had  written  had  never  been 
written.  Doubts  began  to  pursue  him,  j 
doubts  in  the  most  fearful  form,  involving 
him  towards  the  close  of  his  life  in  dis- 
couragement and  despair;  he  says,  that 
“ the  devil  appeared  to  him,  and  tried  to 
appal  him  by  repeating  these  few  words, 
‘Thou  hastdeslroycd  the  monasteries."’  In- 
numerable complaints  arose  from  amongst 
the  professors  of  the  new  creed,  who 
lamented  this  prodigious  ruin. 

“There  were  also  in  the  reign  "of  King 
Henry  VIII.,’’  says  Camden,  “(if  it  be  not 
a crime  to  mention  them,)  monuments  of 
the  piety  of  our  forefathers,  built  to  tlie 
honour  of  God,  the  propagation  to  the 
Christian  faith  and  good  learning,  and  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.  About  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  that  king,  a torrent,  as  it  were, 
that  has  broken  down  the  banks,  broke  in 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  England, 
and  to  tlie  great  surprise  of  the  whole 
world,  and  oppression  of  the  nation,  at 
once  threw  down  the  greatest  part  of  the 
religious  with  their  curious  structures, 
most  of  which,  in  a short  time,  were  every 
where  pulled  down,  their  revenues  squan- 
dered away,  and  the  riches  which  had  been 
consecrated  to  God  by  the  pious  munifi- 
cence of  the  English  from  the  time  they  j 
received  Christianity,  were,  as  it  were,  in  a i 
moment  dispersed,  and,  if  I may  use  the 
word  without  offence,  profaned.  'I’liere  are 
some,  1 hear,  who  take  it  ill  that  1 have 
mentioned  monasteries  and  their  founders ; 

I am  sorry  to  hear  it.  But  (not  to  give 
them  any  just  offence),  let  tliem  be  angry 
if  they  will.  Perhaps  they  would  have  it 
forgotten,  that  our  ancestors  were,  and  we 
are  Christians ; since  there  never  were 
more  certain  indications  and  glorious 
monuments  of  Christian  piety  than  those."* 

“ It  may  seem,  peradventure,  unpleasing 
to  some,”  says  Weever,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
reader,  prefixed  to  his  work  on  funeral 
monuments,  “ for  that  I do  speak  so  much 
of  and  extol  the  ardent  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers, in  the.  erection  of  abbeys,  priories, 
and  such  like  sacred  foundations.  To  the 
which  I answer  with  Camden,  ‘ that  I 
hold  it  not  fit  for  us  to  forget,  that  our  an- 
cestors were,  and  we  are  of  the  Christian  | 
profession,  and  that  there  are  not  extant 
any  other  more  conspicuous  and  certain 
monuments  of  their  zealous  devotion  to- 
wards God,  than  tliese  monasteries  with 
their  endowments,  for  the  maintenance  of 
religious  persons,  neither  any  other  seed. 

• Cuniden'a  Britannia,  I’rcf. 
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j plots  besides  these,  from  whence  Christian 
religion  and  good  literature  were  propa- 
I gated  over  this  our  island.'" 
j Marshara  also  speaks  with  horror  and 
I sorrow  of  tlie  fall  of  the  monasteries, 
j “ Now  the  fatal  day,”  he  says,  “ arrived  for 
: our  monasteries,  of  which  nothing  but 
1 some  half-ruined  walls  remain.  Religion 
i has  now  little  influence  on  the  heart,  and 
! the  old  saying  is  verified : 

! ‘ Religcntcm  esse  oportet,  religiosum  nefas.’ 

I 

I We  see,  alas ! alas ! the  most  august,  stu- 
I pendous  temples  dedicated  to  the  eternal 
God,  now,  under  pretence  of  abolishing 
i superstition,  desecrated  and  ruined,  and 
; horses  stabled  at  the  altars  of  Christ,  and 
I the  relics  of  martyrs  dug  up  and  dis- 
persed !”* 

Even  the  raving  Burton  says,  “ Methinks 
our  too  zealous  innovators  were  not  so  well 
advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  ab- 
beys and  religious  houses,  promiscuously 
to  fling  down  all : they  might  have  taken 
away  those  gross  abuses  crept  in  amongst 
them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and 
not  so  far  to  have  raved  and  raged  against 
those  fair  buildings  and  everlasting  monu- 
ments of  our  forefathers’  devotion,  conse- 
crated to  pious  uses."! 

Such  were  the  palinodes  sung  in  times 
nearer  the  catastrophe,  by  those  who  came 
in  time  to  spy  the  mournful  havoc ; and 
we,  to  whom  only  ruins  without  any  local 
remembrances  are  left,  can  well  compre- 
hend their  sorrow  and  their  shame.  “ Not 
seldom  it  hath  chanced  for  men  to  do  what 
they  had  gladly  left  undone but  things 
past  recovery  are  hardly  cured  with  excla- 
mations. It  was  not  marvellous  that  many 
thought  a cleaving  curse  was  their  inhe- 
ritance. It  was  too  late  then  to  com- 
plain, like  Cassar,  wishing  to  stop  the 
slaughter : — 

** et  qui  jussa  per  annos 

Tot  duels  implcsscnt  magni  cnidelia  semper. 

Nunc  solum,  cum  justa  dedit  mandata,  rcbel- 
lant.”{ 

The  monks  are  dead  ; but  in  the  ruins 
of  their  ancient  dwellings,  of  which  the 
stones  merit  veneration,  and,  as  Dante 
says  of  Rome,  the  very  soil  itself,  as  having 
been  predicted  in  the  tloly  Scriptures, 
they  still  speak  to  us  ; they  still  proclaim, 

* Monast  Anglic,  tom.  i.  an.  1655. 

f Anatomy  of  Melancb.  part  i.  see.  2. 

^ Luc.  sup.  iii. 


that  to  suffer  persecution  for  justice  is  a 
glorious  and  a blessed  thing.  How  oft  in 
childhood  have  I thus  listened  to  them : 

“ I knew  not  who  had  framed  these  wonders 
then. 

Nor  had  I heard  the  story  of  thoir  deeds; 
But  dwellings  of  a race  of  wiser  men. 

And  monuments  of  faith  not  changing  creeds. 
Tell  their  own  talc  to  him  who  wisely  heeds 
The  language  which  they  speak ; and  now  to 
me. 

In  ruins  overgrown  with  tangled  weeds, 

The  sacred  lesson  few  are  skilled  to  see, 

Interpreted  those  scrolls  of  mortal  mystery.” 

I found  a stranger  once  in  Netley,  on 
the  eve  of  St.  John,  standing  contempla- 
tive, who,  after  some  space,  accosted  me. 
It  was  some  holy  solitary  man,  w’ho  told 
me  he  had  been  singing  vespers  to  him- 
self within  the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  a 
thought  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a 
verse  of  the  Magnificat,  which  he  was  eager 
to  communicate.  “ The  poor  persecuted 
monks,"  he  said,  “are  now  for  ever  blessed 
in  the  centre  of  all  felicity,  while  the  proud, 
who  made  their  dwelling-place  a heap  of 
ruins,  as  we  see,  have  been  scattered  in 
the  conceit  of  their  heart,  and  dispersed 
through  all  the  wastes  of  doubt,  distrust, 
and  error.”  Thus  did  the  ruins  assist  his 
meditation. 

Let  us  again  visit  these  abandoned 
sanctuaries : 

*'  Desertosquo  videre  locos  littusque  relictum.” 

As  a poet  mournfully  sings  of  Scala  in  the 
duchy  of  Amalphi,  fallen  from  its  ancient 
state: 

“ Quis  parcat  lacrymis,  dum  tanti  nominis  urbem 

Cemit  in  obscurum  degenerasse  nemus  ?”* 

The  elder  Pliny  says,  that  the  houses 
which  had  been  once  inhabited  by  heroes 
of  a noble  race,  lamented  when  they  passed 
to  new  and  unworthy  masters,  and  that  the 
very  walls  reproached  the  cowards  who  en- 
tered a place  consecrated  by  the  monuments 
of  virtue.  A modem  author,  too,  says, 
“ It  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  the 
more  nobly  a mansion  has  been  tenanted 
in  the  day  of  its  prosperity,  the  vnler  are  its 
inhabitants  in  the  day  of  its  decline.  Thus 
boors  arc  the  only  inhabitants  of  Croyland ; 
gypsies  of  Netley,  while  other  religious 
houses  are  now  possessed  by  the  same 
class  as  that  which  caused  their  overthrow, 

* Italia  Sacra,  vii.  327. 
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‘ men  who  little  seek  to  find  the  way  to 
heaven  by  doing  deeda  of  hospitality.’ ” In 
France  the  contrast  is  more  palpable. 
Malefactors  inhabit  Clairvaux  and  Fontev- 
raud  : even  in  Italy,  gamesters  at  St  Pan- 
eras  hold  their  lottery  in  Florence,  as 
thieves  are  said  to  nestle  in  the  old  Alham- 
bra. There  is  a zeal,  indeed,  to  transfer 
these  ruins  to  paper,  and  raise  a monument 
of  artistic  fame  ; but,  with  our  Lord's  re- 
buke in  memory.  Your  fathers  slew  the 
prophets,  and  you  now  build  their  monu- 
ments, such  creations  convey  no  solid  title. 
Of  what  avail  is  it  to  pourtray  or  visit  these 
mouldering  remains,  to  gaze  on  these 
vistas  of  arches  and  pillars,  and  listen  to 
the  wind  within  the  broken  towers  ? The 
living  mysticism  is  gone,  the  spiritual  light 
obscured  ; for  the  monk  has  forsaken  the 
place  ; no  more  is  seen  there  the  glorious 
poor  of  Christ,  or  the  dark  and  learned 
brother  of  St.  Benedict,  coming  forth  with 
soft  and  gentle  step  from  secret  cell,  to 
sing  the  praises  of  God,  and  to  console  the 
wanderer  in  search  of  peace.  “ Quare  non 
moereat  vultus  mens ; quia  civitas  domus 
sepulchrorum  paths  mei  deserta  et  portte 
ejus  combusUe  igni  ?”» 

"Alas  !"  as  St.  Gregory  the  Great  says 
of  Home  in  his  day,  after  the  destruction 
by  barbarians  ; " postquam  defecerunt  ho- 
mines, etiam  parietes  cadunt.”! 

The  men  who  chased  away  the  just  from 
these  abodes  were  cunning  persecutors. 
Caesar  would  not  detract  from  any  fame  of 
ancient  places ; he  permitted  conquered 
races  to  retain  whatever  had  made  them 
celebrated  throughout  the  world.;  The 
Phrygian  forbids  to  trample  on  the  dust  of 
Hector;  but  the  policy  of  Luther's  fol- 
lowers was  different.  They  persecuted  be- 
yond what  seemed  to  them  defeat  and 
death.  As  poets  say, 

'rhey  thought  to  act  a aolcmn  comedy 
Upon  the  painted  scene  of  (his  old  world. 

And  to  attain  their  own  peculiar  ends 
By  some  such  plot  of  miugled  good  and  ill 
As  others  weave ; 

Ignoble  arts!  for  some  brief  passion 
Arc  centuries  of  high  splendour  laid  in  dust. 
And  that  eternal  honour  which  should  live 
Sun-like,  above  the  rock  of  mortal  fame, 
Changed  to  a mockery  and  a by-word." 

Men  should  derive  a lesson  here,  like  that 
which  tlie  great  Gerbert  pressed  on  Kainaud, 
the  monk  of  Bobbio,  and  say  with  him ; 
" Let  this  spectacle  teach  us  the  deceit  and 

• Neera.  ii.  * Greg,  in  Ezcch.  Horn,  xviii. 

; Lucan,  vii. 


inconstancy  of  earthly  things.  Futuram 
desolutionem  non  tantum  parictum,  quan- 
tum animarum  ingemisce,  et  de  Domini 
misericordia  noli  desperare." 

The  stonn  of  persecution,  of  which  we 
survey  the  sad  traces,  appeared  to  have 
spent  its  fury  on  the  region  over  which  it 
passed,  when  again  it  burst  out  with  vio- 
lence, and  carried  desolation  over  lands 
which  the  tempest  of  heresy  had  spared. 
That  all  Christendom  would  be  persecuted 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
predicted  so  early  as  in  the  year  1508,  us 
may  be  witnessed  in  the  dedicatory  epistle 
to  Henry  II.  prefixed  to  the  prophecies  of 
Michel  Nostr^amus.  It  is  true  no  great 
depth  of  magic  lore  was  necessary  to  fore- 
see the  hurricane.  The  sky  of  the  moral 
world  gave  no  unequivocal  signs  of  what 
was  coming  on.  The  storm  then  returned 
with  more  violence,  if  possible,  than  before, 
and  with  results  as  deplorable.  Monas- 
teries which  had  escaped  the  former  shock 
now  fell  before  the  stem  and  terrible  blast, 
which  overthrew  and  withered  all  things 
holy.  The  same  phenomena  returned ; 
the  same  signal  vengeance,  too,  fell  upon 
the  persecutors.  The  bands  at  Soissons, 
that  partook  of  bread  made  from  corn 
which  had  been  stored  up  in  the  church  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  John-des-Vignes,  lately 
desecrated  by  them,  were  poisoned  by  par- 
ticles of  stained  glass  from  the  broken 
windows,  which  had  been  accidentally 
mixed  up  with  it.v  Then  were  the  noble 
abbeys  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
either  demolished,  or  converted  into  maga- 
zines or  prisons.  How  many  noble  ruins, 
memorials  of  the  Gallic  fury,  have  I met 
with  in  places  that  one  might  have  thought 
too  far  sequestered  for  its  force  to  reach, 
and  now  only  known  to  guides  and  herds- 
men, some  on  high  mountains  just  border- 
ing on  steeps  impassable,  others  concealed 
in  forests,  at  a distance  from  all  frequented 
roads  ! A modem  author,  describing  his 
visit  to  the  abbey  of  Eberbach,  relates  that 
this  house  was  seized  by  the  duke  of  Nas- 
sau, who  violently  ejected  its  inmates  from 
their  cells.  "Four  of  the  monks,”  he  says, 
“ are  all  that  now  remain  alive,  and  the 
monastery  has  ever  since  been  used  partly 
as  a government  prison,  and  partly  as  a pub- 
lic asylum  for  lunatics.”  He  found  it  full 
of  unfortunate  prisoners  undergoing  a sen- 
tence of  three,  four,  or  five  years’  imprison- 
ment, for  what  we  should  call  petty  thefts, 
such  as  killing  the  duke's  game,  stealing 


■ llUt.  de  Suiasuas,  ii.  ti. 
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his  wood  or  his  grass  ; for  tlie  poor  people 
were  sure  to  be  imprisoned  if  found  col- 
lecting a few  dead  leaves,  or  pulling  up 
with  their  hands  the  rank  wild  grass  which 
grows  here  and  there  all  over  the  forest. 
Then  it  was  that  St.  Gall  terminated  the 
long  series  of  its  various  fortunes,  which 
had  been  related  from  its  origin  by  Rat- 
pert.*  Its  last^historian,  lldefons  von  Arx, 
speaks  in  the  conclusion  of  his  great  work 
thus  : “Justly  may  I shed  a tear  over  the 
grave  of  this  foundation,  which  for  nearly 
twelve  hundred  years  played  so  great  a 
part  in  the  east  of  Switzerland,  and  had 
been  so  useful  and  powerful  in  meeting 
every  exigency  of  each  particular  time: 
which,  when  the  night  of  heathenism  pre- 
vailed, gave  preachers  of  the  faith  and 
apostles,  w’ho  spread  around  the  light  of 
the  Gospel ; which  when  the  laud  was  wdld 
for  want  of  labourers,  sent  colonies  of  hus- 
bandmen, who  cultivated  it  to  tlie  most 
secluded  comer  of  the  Alpine  valleys ; 
which,  while  facilities  of  intercourse  were 
few,  exercised  a patriarchal  hospitality, 
supporting  a multitude  of  vassals,  agricul- 
turists, shepherds,  and  artisans;  which, 
during  difficult  epochs,  cultivated  arts  and 
sciences,  and  extended  their  discoveries  and 
productions  to  all  Europe ; which,  when 
the  people  required  protection  and  govern- 
ment, was  able  with  shield  and  spear  to 
serve  them,  and  to  prove  itself  strong  and 
beneficial,  as  well  as  under  hood  and  ban- 
ners ; which,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
a rcfomi  of  monasteries  became  necessary, 
was  able  to  furnish  so  many  skilful  and 
saintly  men,  to  supply  the  waiits  of  other 
similar  communities  ; which,  in  fine,  when 
the  storm  of  the  eighteenth  century  burst, 
fell  not  as  a decayed  stem,  but  was  found 
in  a whole  and  sound  condition,  living,  and 
active,  and  efficient  for  all  good,  of  which 
its  noble  resistance  was  a proof.  The  con- 
temporaries, who  knew  not  personally  the 
prince  abbot  Pancratius  Vorster,  and  who 
were  stunned  by  the  revolutionary  cries, 
may  have  judged  of  himdisadvantageously; 
but  posterity  will  pronounce  in  his  favour, 
and  proclaim  him  to  have  been  no  ordinary 
man,  who  disdained  all  personal  consider- 
ations, when  he  might  have  secured  a pro- 
vision for  himself,  and  preferred,  tlirough 
a high  sense  of  duty,  to  embrace  poverty, 
want,  and  humiliation,  for  tlm  remainder 
of  his  days.”! 

In  the  vear  in  which  this  work  was  firnt 

• .\p.  lioUiirt,  Ucr.  Alleman.  tom.  i. 

f Ocsch.  dc8  S.  Gall.  iii.  , 


commenced  these  instances  might  have 
closed  tlie  series  of  the  persecution  of  the  , 
monks.  But,  alas ! the  same  tempest  of  i 
destruction,  which  had  then  for  a second  | 
time  returned,  has  overthrown  what  had 
escaped  before ; and  now  the  monasteries 
of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  can 
resist  no  longer.  They  too  disappear  in  i 
this  unhappy  age.  | 

I 

“ When  all  that  by  a solemn  majesty. 

And  an  enduring  being  once  rebuked 
And  put  to  shame  the  sordid  thoughts  of  man, 
Must  be  no  more  permitted  to  affront 
Him  and  his  littleness.”* 

i 

Thus  rapidly  are  these  delicious  abodes  ! 
of  holy  peace  disappearing  from  the  world. 
In  vain  has  nature,  in  her  most  awful  con- 
vulsions, been  enjoined  to  spare  them  ; as 
when  at  that  Benedictine  abbey  of  Catana,  ‘ 
a river  of  burning  lava,  of  the  depth  of  i 
twenty  feet,  stopped  short  and  turned  aside,  ^ 
as  if  by  a miraculous  suspension  of  the 
ordinary  laws.  The  moral  volcano  has  less 
discernment. 

On  the  day  when  the  Church  celebrated 
the  Assumption  of  our  Lady  in  the  year 
18.S4,  Don  Pedro,  following  the  steps  of 
Henry  VIII.,  suppressed  all  the  monastic 
orders  in  Portugal  by  a decree,  which  might 
be  cited  as  a specimen  of  incomparable  du- 
plicity. ” These  establishments,"  he  said, 
considered  with  respect  to  religion,  were 
totally  alienated  from  the  primitive  spirit 
of  their  institution,  and  almost  exclusively 
governed  by  the  love  of  the  temporal  and 
worldly  interests  wliich  they  professed  to 
despise ; and,  considered  in  a political 
point  of  view,  they  were  like  denationalized 
bodies,  indifferent  to  the  good  or  bad  for- 
tune of  their  fellow-citizens.  To  tlieir  in- 
fluence over  individuals  and  families,  which 
was  the  more  dangerous  as  it  was  in  propor- 
tion secret,  Portugal  owes  in  a great  decree 
the  evils  which  it  has  just  experienced. 
There  arc,  indeed,  in  the  individual  mem- 
bers honourable,  but  rare,  exceptions.” 
Thus  the  same  policy  was  pursued  as  in  the 
former  persecutions ; only  the  deeds  of  God 
were  more  swift ; for  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  following  September  tlie  lips  which 
had  uttered  this  fiat  were  for  ever  closed. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Spanish  houses 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  massacre  of 
the  Jesuits  and  Franciscans  in  July  at 
Madrid,  which  is  described  by  an  eye- 
witness. In  the  seminary,  the  fathers 
and  scholars  were  taking  their  evening 


• Trench. 
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I repast,  when  the  murderers  hurst  open  the 
doors.  The  community  repaired  to  the 
I chapel,  and  awaited  death  on  their  knees ; 
the  scholars  were  spari'd,  hut  the  fathers 
and  brothers  were  cruelly  slain,  father 
Dominic  Barrau  of  Cortes  was  cut  in  pieces 
, before  the  children ; Brother  lU'sedas  fell 
under  innumerable  stabs.  Father  Sauri, 
professor  of  history,  was  more  deliberately 
put  to  death ; his  teeth  were  broken  with 
hammers,  his  limbs  covered  with  wounds, 
and  his  skull  was  finally  cloven.  The 
whole  college  resounded  with  the  clashing 
of  swords,  the  report  of  guns,  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  the  horrible  voices  of  the  as- 
sassins, and  the  sorrowful  moans  of  the 
collegians,  who  were  deploring  the  fate  of 
their  masters ; and  some  youths  were 
wounded  while  embracing  them.  Father 
Caledonio  Unanue,  in  the  act  of  forgiving 
his  enemies,  was  transfixed  with  a bayonet, 
the  point  of  which  came  out  at  his  breast. 
From  the  seminary  the  persecutors  passed 
to  the  college,  where  they  slew  Father  .John 
Ortegas,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
Spain,  and  professor  of  Arabic.  Near  him 
was  found  dead  the  laborious  and  edifying 
Brother  Ortolara.  Father  Jose  Marin  Elola 
had  a more  painful  death ; for  after  hav- 
ing his  tonsure  beaten  in  witli  blows,  he 
remained  in  his  agony  till  two  in  the 
morning,  when  he  was  found  on  his  knees, 
with  his  forehead  on  the  ground,  a few 
minutes  before  he  expired.  Father  Petro 
Demont  was  slain  in  the  porter's  hall. 
Father  Jose  Gamier,  professor  of  humani- 
ties, who  was  said  to  have  never  lost  his 
baptismal  grace,  was  recognised  flying  in 
the  street,  struck  on  the  head  with  a 
sword,  and  then  on  his  hands,  as  he  raised 
them  to  it  in  succession.  Father  Barba 
was  killed  at  the  street-door  as  he  knelt 
before  the  assassins,  and  so  covered  with 
wounds,  that  it  was  difficult  to  recognise 
his  body.  Father  Martin  Beugons  was 
murdered  while  attempting  to  fly.  Father 
Jose  Sancho,  nephew  to  the  great  Father 
Sebastian  Sancho,  who  died  in  conse- 
quence of  his  unjust  imprisonment,  was 
bound  along  with  a servant,  and  taken 
into  the  street,  where  he  received  six  deep 
stabs ; one  of  which  in  the  neck,  nearly 
severing  his  head,  caused  him  to  fall  and 
expire.  Father  Jose  Fernandez  Andalu- 
zian,  a most  holy  and  learned  man,  re- 
ceived a sword  in  bis  stomach;  then,  with 
his  hands  on  the  wound,  he  was  led  to- 
wards the  prison  ; till  in  the  street  of  the 
Barrio  Nuevo  he  was  run  through  the  body 
and  shot,  so  that  his  brains  fell  out ; some 


of  which  were  caught  up  by  a woman,  fried 
and  eaten,  being  otfered  toothers  as  Jesuits' 
brains.  In  general  the  tonsures  of  the 
slain  were  cut  off  and  paraded  about  in 
triumph.  Father  John  Frcta,  professor 
of  metaphysics  in  Valencia,  after  being 
slain  in  the  street,  was  immediately  thus 
disfigured  by  the  swords  of  his  murderers. 
Brother  Jlunoz,  being  one  of  about  fifty 
united  in  prayer  in  the  chapel,  when  the 
murderers  came  to  the  door,  was  siiin- 
luoncd  by  them  by  name  to  come  forth, 
that  his  life  might  bo  spared,  through 
consideration  for  his  brother,  who  was 
favoured  by  the  queen,  while  the  rest  were 
to  be  slain  ; but  he  replied  that  he  pre- 
ferred remaining  to  die  with  his  brethren : 
in  consequence  of  which  resolution  guards 
were  placed  at  the  dixrr  all  night,  and  the 
lives  of  all  of  that  number  preserved  ; but 
Father  Baovan  and  Brother  Kudas,wholed 
them  to  the  chapel,  were  murdered-  From 
this  college  the  bands  proceeded  first  to 
that  of  St-  Thomas,  where  they  slew  nine 
of  the  friars,  and  destroyed  all  the  books 
and  crucifi.xes,  and  then  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Francis,  where  they  committed  such 
crimes  that,  this  eye-witness  says,  “ the 
cloisters  were  deluged  in  blood,  and  for 
several  days  no  one  durst  pass  near  it 
alone,  the  scene  being  too  horrible  to  be- 
hold. In  that  convent  forty-five  fathers 
wore  slain,  without  reckoning  those  who 
afterwards  died  from  tlieir  wounds,  which, 
if  enumerated,  would  raise  the  number  to 
fifty-two.  The  murderers  committed  also 
unheard-of  abominations  in  the  church, 
destrov’ed  the  images,  fired  at  the  taber- 
nacle, and  reduced  the  whole  house  to 
desolation.”  Such  was  the  first  act  in 
this  tragedy ; legal  and  military  measures 
formed  its  conclusion. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  March,  in  lS3tl, 
Mendizabal  Justified  the  abolition  of  the 
Spanish  monasteries  in  words  which  the 
queen-regent  pronounced  at  the  opening 
of  the  Cortes  at  Madrid.  She  spoke  thus  : 

“ Religious  institutions  had  formerly  ren- 
dered great  services  to  the  Church  and  the 
state ; but  being  no  longer  in  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the 
necessities  ef  the  age,  the  public  voice 
called  for  their  suppressien,  and  it  would 
have  been  unjust  and  improper  to  have  re- 
sisted it."  Nothing  should  be  substituted 
for  the  persecutor's  own  words.  The 
Madrid  Gazette  announces  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  convents  thus  : — “ Although  by 
my  royal  decree  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  July  | 
last,  I applied  what  seemed  to  me  a 1 
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remedy  to  the  serious  evils  arisin;;  to  reli- 
gion and  to  the  state  from  the  existence  of 
so  many  monasteries  and  convents,  in  con- 
secincncc  of  the  absence  of  the  indivi- 
duals necessary  for  the  observance  of  reli- 
Rious  discipline,  the  representations  which 
have  been  addressed  to  me  from  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom  have  led  me  to  con- 
sider a more  extensive  reform  to  be  necessary. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a shocking  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  the  monasteries  and 
convents  and  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
The  greater  part  of  these  institutions  are 
useless  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  lailhful, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  weal  that 
their  property  should  be  put  in  circulation, 
in  order  to  augment  the  liuancial  prosperity 
of  the  coumiy,  and  create  new  sources  of 
wealth.  I,  therefore,  have  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  decree,  in  the  name  of  my  august 
daughter  Isabella,  as  follows: — All  monas- 
teries and  monastic  orders  are  hereby  sup- 
pressed ; those  of  the  regular  canons  of  8t. 
Benedict,  of  the  congregations  of  Tarragona 
and  Saragossa ; those  of  St.  Augustin  and 
the  Premoutres,  whatever  be  the  number  of 
the  monks  and  the  religious  of  which  those 
institutions  are  composed.  The  following, 
if  they  are  still  open,  are  exempt  from  this 
measure  : — The  monasteries  of  the  older  of 
St.  Benedict  of  Montserrat  in  Catalonia ; 
St.  John  de  la  Pena;  St.  Benedict  of  Val- 
ladolid; St.  Icrome;  the  Escurial  and 
Guadalujie  of  St.  Bernard  de  Poulet ; Car- 
tnjos  de  Panlar;  St.  Basilc  of  Seville;  but 
under  the  absolute  inteidiction  to  admit 
into  monastic  orders  those  who  are  now 
under  novitiate.  The  revenue  of  those  mo- 
nasteries shall  be  appropriated  to  the  public 
serv  ice,  like  those  of  the  suppressed  monas- 
teries. The  ministers  shall  immediately 
transmit  all  orders  necessary  for  the  execu- 
lion  of  this  decree,  so  that  the  property  of 
the  suppressed  convents  may  bo  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  state.  The  minister  of 
finances  will  present  for  my  approval  the 
measures  that  he  shall  judge  to  be  most 
suitable  for  ensuring  the  subsistence  of  the 
monks  and  religious ; in  the  mean  time, 
each  individual  shall  receive  five  rials  a day 
from  the  sinking-fund." 

The  Gazette  also  states,  that  “ commis- 
sioners from  the  government  went  to  all  the 
convents  of  monks  in  the  capital  on  the 
night  of  the  seventeenth  of  January,  and  put 
seals  upon  the  registers  and  documents  of 
the  communities.  They  signified  to  tlie 
brethren  the  suppression  of  their  orders, 
and  also  enjoined  them  to  leave  their  con- 
vents the  day  following,  with  Uic  pcrini.ssion 


to  carry  off  their  effects,  and  to  adopt  the 
secular  habit."  The  document  which  fol-  i 
lows  is  so  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  ' 
these  proceedings  were  conducted,  that  I j 
cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it,  notwitb-  ; 
standing  its  odious  brutality.  It  appeared  | 
in  the  Hevista,  and  began  thus  : — “ Yester- 
day, at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  we 
were  far  from  thinking  of  what  we  have  to  ' 
atinounco  to-day — the  mysterious  end  of  i 
the  religions  brethren  of  Madrid — an  event 
that  has  had  no  tragical  consequences.  Re- 
ligious establishments  ought  to  end  their 
days  in  the  calm  silence  inspired  by  a good  ■ 
conscience;  and  accordingly,  the  convents  | 
to-day  apgieared  shut  up,  as  if  by  enchani-  | 
ment.  The  servants  of  the  Lord  have  | 
passed  to  a better  life,  by  returning  to  the 
society  of  the  world.  Their  buildings  and 
property  have  gravitated  to  their  centre,  viz. 
to  the  property  of  the  nation.  This  will  be 
an  addition  to  the  resources  counted  on  for  | 
the  payment  of  the  home  debt.  With  re-  | 
gard  to  the  convents,  it  appears  that  they  | 
are  doomed  to  change  their  forms  at  the 
same  time  that  their  inhabitants  change 
their  dress.  A commission,  composed  of 
the  civil  governor,  the  corregidor  of  Madrid, 
and  the  patriotic  deputy  Ferrer,  is  instructed 
to  change  the  convents  into  passages,  ba- 
zaars, and  houses;  to  give  to  them  other 
destinations  of  public  utility.  Sufficient 
funds  are  allotted  for  this  object,  and  people 
wriil  soon  be  able  to  say,  ‘ Hero  once  stood 
a convent.'  This  is  a radical  reform  ; this 
is  something  like  progress.  We  learn  that 
the  ministers  will  shortly  frame  a bill  upon 
the  regular  clergy."  The  writer  then  pro- 
ceeds to  anticipate  its  effects,  in  a strain 
too  coarse  and  offensive  to  admit  of  his  , 
words  being  repeated  here. 

Then  follows  a letter  from  Madrid,  dated 
the  twentieth  instant,  saying,  “ The  decree 
for  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  which 
has  been  published  in  the  Gazette,  hns  not  | 
produced  the  moral  effectwhich  was  expected. 
Politicians  have  received  it  as  an  indication  . 
in  part  of  the  secret  plans  of  Mendizabel,  , 
and  as  a natural  consequence  of  the  vote  of  | 
confidence.  The  measure  has  elicited  from  ‘ 
the  public  but  few  marks  of  satisfaction,  and 
the  general  feelings  of  the  people,  though  nut 
alarmingly,  are  evidently  disturbed.  The  tran- 
quillity of  the  city  has  not  been  for  a moment 
interrupted,  but  the  authorities  have  been 
upon  the  alert  for  the  last  three  days  ; during 
which  strong  patrols  have  been  fre(|uenily 
traversing  Uie  streets." 

Four  years  afterwards,  the  public  voice 
continuing  to  call  for  measures  in  accordance 
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with  “the  progress  of  civilization,"  this  tin- 
happy  princess  abdicated  and  lied.  But  let 
us  hear  some  details  respecting  the  execution 
of  her  decree,  which  followed  hard  upon  it ; 
and  the  following  account  of  the  destiuclion 
of  the  convent  of  Aranzazn,  as  given  in  a 
letter  from  Villa  Real,  Guipiiscoa,  may 
sudice  : — “ The  night  of  the  seventeenth  of 
August,  the  general-in-chief  sent  a party  of 
troops  to  burn  and  raze  this  magnidcent 
convent,  situate  a league  and  a half  from 
Onalc.  This  convent  has  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  held  in  reverence  as  the  sanc- 
tuary of  saints,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  four 
rebellious  provinces.  It  contained  one  hun- 
dred Franciscan  friars.  They  collected  alms 
throughout  the  provinces  of  Navarre,  Biscay, 
Alava,  and  Uuipuscoa.  At  their  nod,  con- 
tributions of  wine,  and  meat,  and  bread,  and 
every  necessary,  were  poured  into  the  cellars 
of  these  holy  men.  The  convent  was  a 
complete  palace ; it  contained  every  comfort 
that  could  make  a retired  life  agreeable,  and 
every  enjoyment  that  man  could  desire,  a 
magnificent  library  and  an  excellent  orchestra. 
At  the  cominencement  of  the  rebellion  its 
cellars  furnished  wine,  and  its  stores  bread 
and  meat,  to  the  rebels.  This  convent  was 
situate  in  the  centre  of  a rocky  mountain  ; a 
torrent  ran  beneath  its  walls ; an  immense 
wood  of  mountain  oak  extended  far  on  every 
side  ; in  fact,  it  presented  the  most  pictures- 
que appearance  that  the  imagination  could 
conceive ; so  romantic,  so  isolated,  separated 
as  it  were  from  the  world,  in  the  centre  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  solitary  mountains  I ever 
beheld.  The  chapel  of  the  convent  was  most 
magnificent ; the  ceils  of  the  monks  were 
elegant.  At  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the  party 
destined  to  set  fire  to  this  massy  edifice 
arrived.  The  friars  were  ordered  out ; the 
guardian  received  an  intimation  to  take  away 
the  chalices  and  other  holy  ornaments.  The 
statue  of  the  holy  virgin  was  also  carried 
foilh  on  the  shoulders  of  the  monks.  In 
less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  the  altars 
were  broken  in  pieces,  piles  of  wood  were 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  edifice,  and 
in  a moment  the  whole  convent  was  in  a 
blaze.  Never  did  I see  a more  imposing 
spectacle;  the  glare  of  tlie  flames  illuminated 
the  mountains  and  woods  for  many  leagnes 
around  ; the  night  was  dark,  and  the  proces- 
sion of  monks  chanting  a solemn  hymn  could 
be  distinguished  on  the  verge  of  a mountain 
close  to  the  convent.  The  soldiers  took 
possesiiion  of  the  wine,  and  sat  around  the 
immense  bonfire,  and  drank  to  the  health  of 
the  queen ; while  nothing  was  to  heard 
around  but  now  and  then  the  report  of  a 


musket  fired  by  the  Basques  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  give  intelligence  to  the  Curlisis  of 
some  extraordinary  event  having  taken  place,  j 
The  monks  were  marched  into  Onate,  carry-  ■ 
ing  with  them  the  holy  virgin,  and  terror  and  | 
dismay  stamped  on  their  countenances. 
General  Rodil  inflicted  no  other  punishment  ; 
than  that  of  burning  their  convent,  and 
sending  them  to  different  convents  in  distant 
provinces.  Many  stories,  doubtless  exag-  ; 
gerated,  or  perhaps  altogether  destitute  of 
foundation,  had  been  circulated,  derogatory 
to  the  character  of  the  institution.  We  ' 
advise  such  of  our  fellow-citizens  as  have  an  i 
hour  or  two  to  spare,  to  visit  the  ruins  of  the 
convent.  A more  melancholy  scene,  or  one 
better  calculated  to  awaken  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature,  we  have  never  witnessed.  What, 
but  a few  days  ago,  was  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  in  the  country,  is  now  a scene  of  devasta- 
tion and  ruin.  The  convent  occupied  a most 
commanding  situation ; the  main  building 
was  large  and  elegant,  and  has  been  often 
commended  for  its  architectural  neatne.ss. 
All  that  remains  of  it  now  are  the  naked  walls, 
and  these  are  iii  so  unsafe  a condition  as  to 
require  the  immediate  attention  of  the 
authorities." 

It  is  consoling  to  find,  that  amidst  these 
horrors  there  were  some  brave  and  religious 
hearts  which  evinced  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers.  In  1837,  in  a considerable  town 
of  Old  Castile,  an  oSicer  transformed  his 
house  to  all  intents  and  purposes  into  a 
convent,  receiving  into  it  some  persecuted 
monks,  and  enabling  them  to  discharge 
their  usual  service  as  if  in  their  monastery. 
Italians  in  this  respect,  after  the  French 
revolution,  bad  set  a noble  example.  Count 
John  Marius  Andreani  purchased  a church 
and  house  of  the  monks  of  St.  Barnabas,  and 
assigned  it  to  the  monks  of  many  suppressed 
houses,  who  continued  to  serve  the  church, 
living  in  a regular  community ; and  in  a 
similar  manner  the  great  Benedictine  monas- 
tery near  Cesena  was  preserved.  But  we 
must  not  dwell  longer  on  these  recent  events, 
to  which  might  be  added  those  which  are  now 
passing  in  the  east  of  Switzerland,  where  the 
magistrates  of  Argovia  have  inflicted  on  Muri 
and  several  other  monasteries  what  ran  only 
be  compared  to  the  feat  of  the  ignoble  animal 
over  the  weakened  lion.  This  passing  allu- 
sion to  them  however  was  unavoidable,  and 
it  has  conducted  us  by  a gradual  descent  to 
the  considerations  which  must  terminate 
this  book  ; lor  it  leads  us  to  observe  that  in 
general,  persecution  for  justice,  with  oppres- 
sion of  tbe  Church  especially,  still  continues, 
as  it  must  continue  until  the  end  of  timu. 
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There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth  to 
stir  a mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts,  and 
arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims.  Yet 
ever^’  year  adds  to  the  sad  legend ; so  tnie 
is  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  *0[ioui  ra  fuWovra 
Tolt  yryoisio-i.  * “ Tempora  mutata  video," 
says  St.  Augustin,  " Creator  temporum  non 
mutatur."-|-  " Truth,  which  changes  not, 
has  still  the  same  reception  from  the  world ; 
and  the  pride  of  those  who  hate  God  as- 
cendeth  ever.”t  “In  history," says Pazelius, 
“things  are  not  changed  ; persons  only  are 
changed.  The  same  nature  of  man  remains, 
and  so  each  afiair  returns.  There  are  the 
same  causes,  the  same  occasions,  the  same 
errors."§  "The  present  is  not  intelligible 
without  the  past,"  says  Novalis.||  This  age, 
therefore,  has  wherewithal  to  instruct  us ; 
“ad  quod,”  as  Heinsitis  says,  “nisi  referan- 
tur  Vetera,  non  satis  prosunt  nova.”^ 

We  must  not  be  careless  and  indiflerent 
observers  of  the  great  events  which  are  pass- 
I ing  under  our  eyes,  meriting  the  reproof 
which  Tacitus  ministers  to  his  countrymen, 
saying  “ Dum  vetera  extollimus,  recentium 
incuriosi."*  • For  now  the  blood  of  martyrs 
flows  in  torrents  as  in  early  days.  Who  has 
I not  heard  the  traits  of  heroic  fortitude  in 
\ suffering  for  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  recounted 
in  those  admirable  annals  of  the  propagation 
of  the  faith  among  the  heathen  nations  ? 
Where  is  the  Christian  to  whom  the  name 
of  Cornay  in  not  precious  f Lot  Ruinatt 
revive  to  enlarge  his  immortal  Dypticks. 
The  mother  of  Jaccard,  on  bearing  of  his 
martyrdom  in  Tong  King,  is  overjoyed. 
When  the  news  reached  her,  she  uttered  a 
cry  of  transport,  and  then  said,  “ Blessed  be 
God,  my  sweet  son  has  conquered,  and,  in 
spite  of  my  convictions  that  no  sufferings 
could  ever  daunt  him,  I need  fear  for  him 
no  more."  But  without  leaving  Europe, 
the  persecutions  of  the  just  are  before  our 
eyes : for  now,  as  the  learned  Boyer  observes 
in  a late  work,  the  Catholic  Church  has  to 
be  defended  against  the  constitutional  heresy 
which  subjects  religion  to  the  magistrate, 
renewing  the  contests  of  the  middle  ages. 
Now  again  is  the  Church  persecuted  by  em- 
perors and  kings  "deliberately  and  safely," 
we  are  told  by  English  writers,  " as  in  Ger- 
many, or  by  democracies,  energetically  and 
more  rapidly  still,”  to  use  their  words,  “as  in 
Spain,"  where  heaven's  stern  justice  lays 
chastising  hand ; which  desolation  these 

* De  RhcL  f In  Ps.  xliii.  t Id.  luiii. 

§ Christoph.  Pazelius  Oral,  de  Historia. 

■)  Schrirten,  ii.  3*21.  H Oral.  xvii.  ••  ii. 

ft  Martyred  in  Tong  King,  20th  of  Sept.  1837. 

|,  Annalcs  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi.  Mata,  1839. 


infatuated  wanderers  of  the  Anglican  schism  | 
consider  as  the  work  of  God,  to  establish 
what  they  term  “ a truly  Catholic  episcopacy  j, 
in  opposition  to  the  Romish  corruptions.”* 
When  one  compares  the  letters  of  Su  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  and  of  his  contemporaries  with 
the  documents  relative  to  the  events  at  I 
the  present  day  in  Prussia  and  in  Poland,  j 
the  heart  sinks  at  the  evidence  of  this  pro-  ! 
tracted,  monotonous,  never-ending  struggle.  ,j 
Here  are  again  the  same  difficulties,  dis- 
couragements, I had  almost  said  impossibili-  j 
ties,  encompassing  the  just ; the  same  ability,  I 
cunning,  strength,  and  success,  attending  ! 
those  who  persecute  them  under  the  world's  || 
batiuers.  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  Thomas  | 
return  in  these  great  and  admirable  figures  ■! 
of  Clement  Augustus  Droste  Vischering  of  jj 
Cologne,  and  of  Martin  de  Dunin  of  Posen,  ! 
these  glorious  confessors  of  the  nineteenth  m 
centutv,  cationized  as  it  were  in  advance  by  !l 
the  infallible  prai.ses  of  the  successor  of  St.  ' 
Peter.  The  bishop  of  Podlachia  imprisoned  ; 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  H tighes, bishop 
of  Gibraltar,  thrown  into  a felon's  gaol  by  j 
the  authorities  acting  under  the  British  | 
government,  for  discharging  the  solemn  and 
strict  duty  of  his  office  ; Ardriani,  bishop  of 
Pampeluna,  with  a crowd  ol  Sjtanish  and 
Portuguese  prelates,  banished  and  oiillawcd ; 
the  clergy  of  T oledo  imprisoned  and  menaced  | 
for  proclaiming  that  they  will  obey  the  Holy  ' 
See  rather  than  the  {wliticul  chief  Becerra,  I 
nobly  replying  to  the  government,  “ The 
menaces  of  death  will  not  intimidate  ns,  fur 
we  know  that  at  the  present  day  death  is 
martyrdom Michaelis,  chaplain  to  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  Binterim,  the  curate 
of  Bilk,  afflicted  with  a long  and  barbarous 
imprisonment : all  persecuted  for  justice, 
for  truth  and  honour — such  are  the  examples 
of  our  age,  verifying  the  words  of  Pope  In- 
nocent III.,  that  “the  sufferings  of  raartyTs 
convert  men  to  truth.  Hoc  est  enim,”  he 
adds,  “vetus  artificium  Jesu  Christi,  hue 
miraculosum  ingenium  Salvatoris,  ut  cum  in 
suis  rictus  esse  putatur,  tunc  vincat  fortius 
in  eisdem,  et  ea  virtute  qua  ipse  mortem 
moriendo  destruxit,  a superatis  interdnm  ^ 
famulis  suis  superatores  eoritm  facial  supe-  i 
rari."+  The  political  chief  raging  against 
the  chapter,  an  old  man  of  Toledo  writes  to  . 
a relation  at  Madrid,  saying,  " I hope  that  I 
your  heart  is  comforted  : if  you  cannot  have  | 
consolation  where  you  are,  come  here ; come 
and  visit  the  vicar  in  his  prison,  and  you  will  j 
find  innocence,  firmness,  and  all  virtues  || 

• I am  unwillinc  to  cite  the  author. 

t Epist.  Inn.  111.  Lib.  xi.  26. 
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capable  of  encoiira^itif;  (imid  and  tepid  souls, 
so  as  to  make  them  wish  to  share  his  prison. 
0 how  bcaiuiful  is  innocence  ! how  glorious 
it  is  to  suffer  for  justice!"  Forty-three 
priests  of  this  illustrious  church  of  Toledo 
arc  now  in  prison,  the  chapter  of  Saragossa 
sharing  the  same  late.  And  in  men  of 
station  less  conspicuous,  how  many  dangers 
most  vassaly*  encountered,  and  sufferings 
endured  for  justice!  Witness  the  curate 
o(  Rctpiejo,  Don  Diego  Estebanez,  thrown 
itiio  jirisou  for  havitig  read  frotn  bis  pulpit 
the  allocution  of  the  pope,  and  then  con- 
i detuned  by  the  tribunal  of  Bagncfa  to  per- 
petual banishment  and  conliscatioti.  Amidst 
i boasts  of  toleration  many,  indeed  say,  like 
some  of  old,  " Si  ftiissemus  in  diebus  palrum 
nostrorurn,  nun  esseinus  socii  eornm  in  san- 
guine prophelariiin.”t  But  with  these  scenes 
passing  before  our  eyes,  such  self-congratu- 
lations can  only  be  received  for  their  just 
value.  As  Palinurus  says  to  the  delusive 
vision  that  bids  him  sleep, 

**  Mene  sails  placidi  vultuia,  fluctusqiie  quietos 
Ignoraie  jubes  t mcue  huic  conQdcre  munstro  ?”J 

No  ! the  same  lot  is  reserved  for  all  su- 
periority of  merit.  "Give  me  back  Pythago- 
ras," says  Petrarch,  “and  I shall  see  you 
I despisers  of  his  genius.  Let  Plato  return 
! to  Greece,  let  Homer  and  Aristotle  live 
I again,  let  Varro  come  back  to  Italy,  let  Livy 
rise  again,  let  Cicero  again  flourish,  not  only 
will  they  find  men  slow  to  praise  them,  but 
biting  and  envenomed  detractors,  as  each  of 
them  ex))crienced  in  their  days.”§  So  we 
may  add,  give  us  back  St.  Ambrtjpe,  or  >St. 
Athanasius,  and  we  shall  find  it  needless  to 
inquire  how  they  will  be  regarded  by  the 
temporal  power.  What  new  thing  can  be 
I expected  ? Tfdvqxf  ^ikonror  j oii  fia  At  ■ The 
ancient  tyrants  would  soon  be  found  alive, 

; however  their  titles  or  their  lorms  might 
I be  changed.  But  why  do  we  speculate, 

I when  the  world  beholds  how  unceasingly  the 
I Catholic  Church  is  persecuted  in  her  inein- 
I bers  ? As  Dante  saw  the  spirits  passing  to 
I the  cursed  strand,  obedient  to  the  call  of 
: Charon,  going  over  through  the  umbered 
I wave,  and  ere  they  on  the  opposing  bank 
I were  landed,  on  this  side  another  throng  still 
I gathered ; thus  rise  the  Church’s  enemies, 

I oue  still,  another  following,  suffered  by  the 

I * In  the  Chronic,  of  St.  Denis  [the  expression 
I is  applied  to  the  king  of  France  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  “ qui  plus  vassalment  s'j  porta  que  nul 
autre."  Ad.  ann.  1356. 

t Matt,  xxiii.  30.  | V.  849. 
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living  justice  to  execute  the  vengeance  of 
his  wrath.  " No  favour  to  the  just  in  the 
fifth  race  of  meti,”  says  Hesiod, 

....  poXXov  di  Koxay  ^/crrjpa,  Kol  v^fnv  I 
avipa  rifiritrowri.*  | 

Are  these  the  works  and  days  of  the  | 
world  now  ? O wretched  race  I “ whence  | 
doth  this  wild  excess  of  in.solence  lodge  in  i 
you  7 Wherefore  kick  you  against  that  will  ^ 
ne'er  frustrate  of  its  end,  and  which  so  oft  j 
hath  laid  on  you  enfoicement  of  your  I 
pangs?"  Reader,  look  well  around  thee, 
and  stich  things  thou  shalt  behold  as  would  | 
my  speech  discredit.  What  do  not  Catholic 
nations  still  endure  for  justice  ? O blest 
Ireland,  how  patiently  dost  thou  abide  thy 
ill-entreating  ! The  best  men  who  sought 
the  deliverance  ol  thy  people  and  of  the 
Church,  which  cannot  minister  to  thy  wants 
as  she  desires, — lovers  of  their  country,  who 
might  say,  with  Cicero,  that  it  was  their 
fate  that  no  one  shottld  be  an  enemy  of  the 
republic  who  did  not  declare  war  at  the 
same  time  against  them,f — steeped  in  con- 
temptuous humiliations  for  attempting,  and 
for  in  part  achieving  it ; martyis  of  the 
press  and  tribune  succeeding  those  of  the 
gaol  and  gibbet;  heresy,  unable  to  weary 
out  its  workmen  at  their  black  smithy,  la- 
bouring by  turns,  while  it  cries  aloud  for 
help  on  all  sides,  launching  out  the  bolts 
with  all  its  might,  as  if  to  enjoy  a sweet 
revenge  : others  constrained  to  seek  repose 
in  fureign  lands,  unable  to  resist  its  bar- 
barity at  home  : elsewhere  the  cross,  knocked 
down  in  sheer  disdain  of  God,  and  venerable 
prelates  sought  out  for  massacre;  force  sub- 
stituted for  justice,  setting  at  nought  the 
high  omnipotence ; insult  added  to  the  I 
breach  of  ^1  law  and  honour : in  another 
nation,  religion  attacked  by  foreign  states, 
urged  on  by  tisurors,  under  pretence  of  an 
alliance ; in  another,  where  the  people  seem 
by  nature  formed  for  peace  and  gentleness, 
just  and  holy  men,  calumniated  and  perse- 
cuted by  false  brethren ; a M ilner  treated 
as  a visionary  ; a standard  set  up  by  mem- 
bers of  clubs,  having  hosts  of  followers ; such 
men,  to  use  the  comparison  of  Lucas,  as 
enlisted  under  Falstaff’s  banner — namely, 
Wart,  Mouldy,  Feeble,  and  Shadow — singly 
contemptible,  but  acting  with  united  cries 
upon  a nation  that  has  been  ever  distin- 
guished by  its  rich  men  making  martyrs, 
contributing  to  create  against  the  holy  and 
the  just  a querulous,  suspicious,  detracting, 
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depreciating  persecution,  verifying  the  words 
of  St.  John  Cliiiiachiis,  that  " among  the 
race  of  men,  some  are  the  friends  of  God, 
nonnulli  vero  quamvis  imbecUles  tameu  ad- 
versarii."*  A glorious  war,  as  Marsilius 
Ficinus  observes,  is  said  to  have  been  waged 
formerly  by  giants  against  Jove,  an  igno- 
minious one  is  here  by  pigmies. -|-  Here 
even  external  foes,  though  bitter,  are  now 
j dwarfish.  " Non  eis  remansit,"  as  St.  Aii- 
I gustin  said, " nisi  sola  infirmitas  animositaiis, 
qua:  tanto  est  languidior,  quanto  se  majores 
vires  habere  existimant.”J 
" The  broad  waters  of  bitterness,"  as  an 
I eloquent  voice  proclaims,  " now  no  longer 
I hold  the  ark  ; it  is  wafted  into  safety.  But 
i a small,  pitiful,  muddy  stream  of  persecu- 
I lion  penetrates  into  the  comforts  of  the 
poorer  classes.  Heresy  still  persecutes  in 
work-houses ; it  tortures  in  gaols  ; it  gives 
to  the  poor  widow,  and  says  you  shall  not 
pray  for  your  deceased  husband  ; it  turns 
away  servants  and  discharges  labourers,  and 
sends  adrift  tenants  to  perish  by  famine  on 
the  wayside.”  The  ministers,  afraid  lest 
any  should  be  moved  to  follow  the  light  of 
faith,  and  leave  those  whom  they  have 
steeped  in  error,  go  by  thousands  around 
the  foss,  iti  which  they  seek  to  retain  all, 

I aitning  shafts  at  whatsoever  spirit  dares 
emerge.  And  thus  it  verifies  the  divine 
prediction,  that  the  world  should  be  divided 
I by  “ the  doctrine  of  the  cross that  each 
house  should  have  in  it  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers ; that  a good  war  should  be  sent  to 
break  an  evil  peace ; and  it  enables  the 
children  of  beatitude  to  maintain  that  beau- 
tiful order  of  charity  which  consists  in  the 
subjection  of  affection  to  religion,  preferring 
God  to  fathers,  and  mothers,  and  children, 
and  to  endure  the  austerity  of  the  evan- 
gelic law  through  hope  of  the  eternal  pro- 
mises. Not  content  with  local  and  domes- 
tic persecution,  it  still  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  a national  denouncement.  It  causes 
complaints  to  be  eternally  repeated  in  the 
' Parliament,  in  the  journals,  in  the  popu- 
I lar  writings  of  the  day,  reviving  those  of 
I the  proconsul  Pliny,  denouncing  to  the 
state  “ the  progress  of  the  superstition." 
For,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  “ It  is  a kind 
of  pitnishment  and  judgment  when  the 
sinner,  and  unbeliever,  and  enemy,  sees 
the  extension  and  propagation  of  the 
Church  in  this  world,  after  so  many  per- 
secutions in  which  he  thought  that  it  would 
have  utterly  perished.  Then  he  is  angry, 

• .^caU  Paradis.  t Mars.  Fic.  Cpist. 
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dentibus  sitis  frendet  et  tabescet.  Who 
can  deny  that  this  is  a grievous  punish- 
ment.”* Yes,  every  where,  on  the  entering 
of  its  unblessed  feet,  heresy  persecutes  the 
faithful ; for  every  where  it  lakes  away  or  ! 
diminishes  what  gives  joy  to  their  youth  aud  | 
a foretaste  of  heaven  to  their  aged,  the  ex-  | 
ternal  rights  of  religion,  the  processions,  and  I 
the  union  of  earth  with  heaven  in  the  sancti- 
fying solemnities  of  faith,  all  that  its  laws  can 
still  grapple  with  and  suppress.  For  more 
than  three  hundred  years  it  has  triumphed ; 
and  if  it  should  endure  twelve  hundred  years, 
like  the  sect  of  Mahomet,  it  will  act  like  a 
blight  upon  the  mural  world  still,  engender- 
ing a joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful 
issue.  In  Switzerland,  in  Prussia,  it  is  still 
working  at  its  ancient  work,  and  with  the 
same  thirst  as  of  old,  with  fang  impure  to  gore 
the  bosom  of  the  holy  Church.  Since 
Luther  and  Calvin's  day  it  has  not  rested, 
nor  ever  sliali,  I ween,  till  time  hath  rim  his 
course.  Whether  it  advances  or  recedes  1 
know  not.  Like  those  tall  water  spectres 
which  one  sees  by  night  in  Alpine  valleys, 
when  every  other  object  is  concealed  by  the  I 
darkness,  and  no  other  sound  is  heard  but 
the  monotonous  roar  which  issues  from  them, 
and  one  cannot  determine  whether  they  are 
nearer  or  further  than  at  first,  so  docs  it 
appear.  True,  much  of  its  maternal  suste- 
nance has  been  withdrawn.  Here  at  least 
are  no  monasteries  for  sale  now.  Judging  ! 
from  its  present  violence,  and  remembering 
how  “ evils  that  take  leave,  on  their  departure 
most  of  all  show  evil,”  some  are  buoyed 
up  with  the  hope  that  it  recedes;  while  . 
others,  looking  round  on  “ the  noisy  inanity  ' 
of  the  world,  words  with  little  meaning,  : 
actions  with  little  worth,  loving  to  reflect  in 
silence  on  what  passes, — the  noble  silent  ^ 
men,  scattered  here  and  there,  not  content  , 
like  Xenocrates  with  one  hour’s  silence  in 
the  day,"'j-  but  rather  aspiring  at  monastic  { 
habits,  “ each  in  bis  department  silently  i 
thinking,  silently  wiirkiiig,  whom  no  mom-  | 
ing  newspaper  makes  mention  of  it,"l — | 
these  seem,  as  if  thitiking  it  stationary,  to  be  i 
content  with  repeating  the  words  of  Electra,  i 

rt/F  ydip  tvTvxowra  rvyxopfts’  , 
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placing  all  their  hopes  in  the  appeal  which 
they  hare  solemnly  sent  to  (hat  final  tribunal, 
where,  as  Dante  says,  reply  to  innocence  is 
made.  In  all  other  courts  they  have  seen 
their  bill  thrown  out  with  laughter,  and  the 

• In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  t Laert  iv. 
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proapecl  of  redress  made  as  reinoie  as  ever. 
They  think  it  wise,  therefore,  to  wail  awhile 
in  silence  for  ihe  sentence  of  that  above, 
which  will  award  just  judgment,  fulfilling 
what  is  announced  in  the  first  as  well  as  in 
the  last  page  of  the  Book  of  God ; for 
Genesis  begins  with  " Elohim,”  a Hebrew 
word  which  stands  not  only  for  Creator  but 
for  Judge,  and  the  last  words  of  the  Apo- 
calypse are  “ Venio  cito.  Amen.  Veni, 
Domine  Jesu."*  There  seems  the  only 
remedy,  while  the  world  goes  on,  to  good 
malignant,  to  bad  men  benign  ; for,  that  all 
the  dangers  may  be  seen  ere  we  conclude, 
persecution  now  assumes  a form  more  dan- 
gerous still  than  that  inflicted  by  the  violent, 
and  is  productive  of  effects  more  immedi- 
ately ruinous  than  can  result  from  all  their 
fury  ; since,  as  the  Venerable  Bede  remarks, 
“ There  are  two  kinds  of  persecution,  one  by 
open  war,  the  other  by  men  of  a feigned 
fraudulent  spirit  of  conciliation"f 

“ There  is  in  the  Psalm,"  says  St.  Augtis- 
tin,  “a  voice  of  fellow-sufferers,  and  of 
martyrs  in  dangers  in  their  pa.ssiou,  but  still 
presuming  in  their  head.  Vox  comribulatoruro 
et  periclitantium,  scd  de  suo  capita  prsesu- 
mcntium.  I,et  us  hear  them,  and  speak  with 
them  with  affection  of  heart,  if  not  with 
similitude  of  sufieritig.  Nut  that  such  per- 
secutions assail  us  as  assailed  them,  but 
perhaps  that  worse  description  of  them 
arising  from  so  many  kinds  of  scandals  j for 
our  limes  ahonnd  far  more  in  that  woe 
pronounced  by  our  Lord,  ‘ Vse  mundo  ab 
scandalis and  since  iniquity  abounds,  the 
charity  of  many  has  grown  cold.  Fur  neither 
did  Lot  in  Sodom  suffer  any  corporal  perse- 
cution, nor  was  it  said  to  him,  that  he  should 
not  lire  there.  The  wicked  manners  of  the 
people  were  bis  persecution.  Now  indeed 
Christ  is  seated  in  heaven,  glorified  ; the 
necks  of  kings  are  subjected  to  his  yoke,  and 
bis  sign  is  marked  upon  their  foreheads,  no 
one  remaining  who  dares  any  longer  to  insult 
Him  publicly : and  yet  amidst  organs  and 
symphonies,  we  still  mourn ; still  the  ene- 
mies of  the  martyrs,  because  they  cannot 
with  their  cries  and  their  voices,  perse- 
cute them  with  their  luxury.  And  would 
that  we  had  only  the  pagans  to  endure ; 
there  would  be  some  consolation  in  writing 
for  them,  who  are  not  yet  signed  with  the 
cross  of  Christ,  who  when  they  were  signed 
would  cease  to  rage  : but  we  see  men  bear- 
ing his  sign  on  their  foreheads,  at  the  same 
time  bearing  on  them  the  insolence  of  luxury, 

* Drpxctiiis,  Tribunal  Christi,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 
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not  exulting  but  insulting  on  the  days  of  the 
solemnities  of  the  martyrs.  Amidst  these 
we  groan,  and  this  is  our  persecution,  if  there 
be  in  us  the  charily  which  saith,  Quis  in- 
firmatur,  ct  ego  non  infirmor  ? Quis  scau- 
dalizatur,  el  ego  non  uror  ? Thus  it  is  that 
Satan  continues  to  rage,  although  fettered, 
and  to  instigate  the  impious  who  gnash  their 
teeth  against  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  and 
the  peace  of  Christians ; and  becau.se  they 
cannot  rage  with  deeds  of  violence,  sallando, 
blasphemando,  Ittxuriaudo,  they  do  not  per- 
secute thebodie.s,  but  they  lacerate  the  souls 
of  Christians."* 

‘‘  A viro  injusto  erue  me  ; and,"  adds  St. 
Augustin,  " there  are  many  of  the  unjust  who 
do  not  seem  to  be  cruel  or  rough,  or  to  have 
the  wish  to  persecute,  yet  they  are  persecu- 
tors ; for  how  can  they  injure  no  one  who 
injure  themselves?  Must  they  not  injure 
you  by  injuring  themselves  ? Yoti  ask  how 
do  they  injure  me  ? They  do  not  touch  my  i: 
properly  or  my  life?  They  injure  you  by  | 
their  evil  example,  because  they  live  with  t 
you,  and  tacitly  invite  you  to  follow  them  ; 
for  when  you  see  them  prospering  in  their  | ' 
luxury,  you  are  teinpt^  to  esteem  their  i 
actions  ; they  injure  you  by  corrupting  what 
is  in  your  heart : therefore  every  unjust  man 
is  necessarily  dangerous,  whether  he  be  bland 
or  whether  he  be  ferocious ; and  whoever  is 
taken  in  his  snares  discovers  it  to  bis  cost ; 
for  thorns  do  not  wound  at  their  roots  : bold 
them  by  the  roots  and  you  feel  no  pain ; 
but  it  is  by  the  extremity  that  they  wound : 
so  it  is  with  these  men  who  please  you,  as  if  | 
bland  and  amiable.  This  love  of  pleasure 
has  its  points,  which  will  sooner  or  later  lace- 
rate you ; for  they  may  be  silent,  they  may 
hide  their  hatred,  but  they  cannot  love  yon ; 
and  therefore  pray  to  be  delivered  from  them, 
as  from  the  man  malignant  and  unjust."  | 

These  are  the  persecutors  most  formidable  j 
now  : these  difiii.se  far  and  wide,  what  Dante  ' 
found  within  the  seventh  circle — dissimula-  I 
lion,  flatteries,  theft,  falsehood,  simony, — , 
for  these  include  all  who  seduce  to  lust,  or  . 
set  their  honesty  at  pawn  with  such  vile  scum  ; 
as  serves  the  world  under  learned  titles,  | 
infecting  each  profession.  " Pray  to  be  de-  j 
livered  from  such  men.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  ask  who  they  are ; they  are  known.  You 
must  not  ask,  but  pray."f 

"Our  enemy  was  at  one  time  a lion,  when  ; 
he  raged  openly  ; at  another  a dragon,  when 
he  lay  in  wait  secretly ; but  He  to  whom  it  , 
is  said,  Conculcabis  leouem  et  draconem,  i 
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since  we  are  His  body  and  His  menabers, 
as  He  trampled  on  the  lion  by  the  feet  of 
our  fathers,  openly  raging  and  dragging 
the  martyrs  to  their  passion,  so  will  He 
trample  on  the  dragon,  lest  he  lie  in  wait 
and  destroy  us.  Nevertheless,  persecution, 
either  from  the  lion  or  from  the  dragon, 
will  never  cease  to  the  Church  ; and  more 
is  he  to  be  feared  when  he  deceives,  than 
when  he  rages.  Persecutio  tamen  sive  a 
leone  sive  a dracone  nunquam  cessat  Eccle- 
siae,  et  magis  metuendus  est  cum  fallit 
quam  cum  s»vit."'*‘ 

« 

“ Et  in  umbra  alarum  tuarum  sperabo, 
donee  transeat  iniquitas.  This  also  is  our 
voice,"  wntinues  St.  Augustin,  “ for  not 
as  yet  hath  iniquity  passed  ; still  iniquity 
rages ; and  he  only  can  persevere  and  be 
saved  who  has  learned  from  Christ  the 
patience  of  perseverance.  You  have  passed, 
and  lo  your  temptations  have  passed,  and 
you  depart  to  another  life,  to  which  tlie 
saints  are  departed,  if  you  be  holy.  But 
think  you,  because  you  have  passed  hence, 
will  iniquity  have  passed  ? Other  unjust 
men  will  be  bom  as  other  unjust  men  have 
died,  and  as  there  will  be  other  just  men 
bom  ; for  until  the  end  of  the  world 
iniquity  will  oppress  and  justice  suffer : 
Usque  in  finem  steculi  nec  iniquitas  deerit 
premens,  nec  justitia  patiens.”f 

The  Psalmist  says,  “Negavi  consolari 
animam  meam.  Whence  this  taedium  ? 
Perchance,  because  the  hail  has  destroyed 
the  vines,  or  because  there  is  no  oil  this 
year,  or  the  rain  has  spoiled  the  han-est  ? 
Not  so.  Taidium  detinuit  me,  a peccatori- 
bus  relinquentibus  legem  tuam,”^  Reader, 
this  leads  at  once  unto  the  end,  by  a con- 
sideration of  the  reward  promised  to  the 
children  of  this  beatitude. 

*'  Of  all  the  eight  ways  of  blessed  life, 
indeed,”  as  St.  Bemardine  of  Sienna  says, 
“ the  end  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven : for 
the  meek  will  inherit  the  earth  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  mourners  will  bo 
comforted  but  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
those  who  thirst  after  justice  will  be  filled 
but  only  there ; the  merciful  will  obtain 
wercy,  but  only  when  they  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ; the  clean  of  heart  will  see 
God  intuitively  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
the  peacemakers  shall  he  the  children  of 
(io<l  chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; but 
above  all,  for  the  poor  in  spirit,  and  for 
those  who  suffer  persecution  for  the  sake 

* In  I’s.  xx.xix.  t Id-  Ivi. 

{ Id.  Ixxvi. 


of  justice,  the  reward  is  immediately  to  be  j 
there : since  to  them  is  given  on  earth  a 
part  in  heaven  : for  to  persecution,  as  well  j 
as  to  poverty  of  spirit,  is  granted  not  only  j 
promissively,  hut  possessively,  the  keys  of  1 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ; for  poverty  has  | 
nothing  in  the  world,  and  persecution  can  ! 
take  the  whole  world  from  man : and  as  ' 
the  pro^'ident  Creator  mokes  no  creature  i 
without  a place,  therefore  possessively  he  ^ 
grants  to  them  a heavenly  seat.  Besides,  | 
persecution  for  justice,  like  poverty  of  spirit,  , 
makes  man  impassible,  agile,  subtle,  and 
rich  ; impassible  in  calamity,  agile  to  fol-  j 
low  Christ,  subtle  to  penetrate  heaven  by  i 
the  narrow  way,  and  rich  to  purchase  it.”’'*  \ 

Nevertheless,  even  tliosc  whose  spirits  '| 
were  already  thus  in  Heaven,  in  common  '} 
with  all  that  bore  the  sign  of  Christ,  were  !{ 
while  on  earth,  men  who  walked  with 
heads  bowed  down,  waiting  for  those  ma-  j 
nifestations  of  the  second  advent,  of  which 
our  Saviour  says,  “ His  autem  fieri  incipi- 
entibus,  respicite,  et  levate  capita  vestra.’f 

All  the  souls  which  Dante  met  in  hell, 
expressed  the  greatest  desire  to  be  recalled 
to  the  remembrance  of  men,  and  even  to 
draw  the  attention  of  those  w-ho  had  not 
known  them.  Amidst  those  revolutions 
of  torment,  in  those  burning  sepulchres, 
under  the  horrible  soil  of  the  rain  of  fire, 
and  on  the  waves  of  that  eternal  cold,  the 
movements  of  vanity  were  required  to  en- 
hance the  everlasting  woe  of  sinners  ;J  but 
the  children  of  beatitude  while  living  here 
below,  had  learned  to  despise  the  praises 
or  the  blame  of  men.  They  all  knew  that 
they  were  Christians  for  this  end,  as  St. 
Augustin  says,  “ Ut  pnosentia  superent 
et  futura  8perent."§  “ We  are  Christians." 
he  says,  “ only  on  account  of  the  future 
world. ”|j  Therefore,  he  adds,  “ let  our 
motto  be,  Sursum  cor,  sursum  cogitati- 
onem,  sursum  amorem,  sursum  spem.’'ir  | 
Yes,  he  says  again,  “ We  are  as  yet  in  the  1 
land,  not  of  the  living,  but  of  the  dying ; I 
our  life  is  hope  ; mutandum  est  cor,  levan-  I 
dum  est  cor,  non  hie  habitandum  corde.  1 
Hobc  mala  regio  est ; sursum  corda  habca-  j 
mus.”**  ; 

“ Let  us  enter,  then,  on  the  way  of  life.”  i 
says  Venerable  Bede,  in  a passage  which  i 
is  read  during  the  octave  of  All  Saints.  ; 
“ let  us  return  to  the  celestial  city,  in  which  ; 
we  are  inscribed  and  enrolled  as  citizens.  ■ 
Let  us  consider,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  j 

• Sermo  xii.  et  v.  f Luc.  xxi. 

I Artaud  dc  Moiitor,  Hist,  dc  Dante. 

I In  I's.  xc.  II  Id.  ixi.  ^ Id.  xci. 

••  Id.  xl. 
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U8  to  consider,  the  great  felicity  of  that 
city;  for  to  express  it  no  tongue  suffices.” 
“ Sometimes,"  says  St.  Augustin,  “when 
a man  travels  far,  he  lives  among  Ixjtter 
men  than  he  would  have  lived  with  in  his 
own  country ; but  it  is  not  so  when  our 
absence  is  protracted  from  that  celestial 
Jerusalem.  A man  leaves  his  country, 
and,  while  he  travels,  it  is  well  with  him ; 
in  travelling,  he  makes  faithful  friends, 
whom  he  could  not  have  found  in  his  own 
country.  At  home  he  had  enemies  w'ho 
drove  him  thence  ; and,  as  a stranger  and 
pilgrim,  he  finds  what  he  could  not  have 
i had  amongst  his  fellow-countrymen.  Such 
is  not  that  Jerusalem  which  is  our  coun- 
try, where  all  are  good.”* 

“ Yet  a little  while,”  writes  Fenelon  to 
Madame  de  Gamachcs  from  Carnbrai,  a 
few  days  after  his  sentence  of  banishment, 
“Yet  a little  while,  and  the  deceitful  dream 
i of  this  life  will  be  dissipated,  and  we  shall 
all  be  reunited  for  ever  in  the  kingdom  of 
\ tnith,  where  there  will  be  no  more  error, 
j nor  division,  nor  scandal.  There  we  shall 
I breathe  only  the  love  of  God  ; and  His 
1 eternal  peace  will  be  our  peace.  Mean- 
while, let  us  suffer,  let  us  keep  silence,  let 
us  submit  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  carry- 
ing the  opprobrium  of  Jesus  Christ ; too 
happy  if  our  disgrace  should  contribute  to 
His  glory.” 


7«1 

Such  was  the  heart’s  inmost  desire,  such 
the  unchanging  voice  of  all  just  men,  dur- 
ing the  ages  which  I have  attempted  to 
review  in  this  history  ; whether  in  honour 
or  dishonour,  in  peace  or  in  persecution. 
Heaven,  from  which  came  the  Spirit  of 
which  they  sung  “ in  labore  requies,  in 
iBstu  temperies,  in  fletu  solatium,”  was 
the  end  on  which  their  eyes  were  ever 
fixed : 

" E’en  as  the  bird,  who  midst  the  leafy  bower 
Has  in  her  nest  sat  darkling  through  the  night. 
With  her  sweet  brood,  impatient  to  descry 
Their  wished  looks,  and  to  bring  home  their 
food, 

In  the  fund  quest  unconscious  of  her  toil: 

She,  of  the  time  provcnienl,  on  the  spray. 

That  overhangs  their  couch,  with  wakeful  gaze 
Expects  the  sim,  nor  ever,  till  the  dawn, 
Itemovcth  from  the  east  her  eager  ken.’’* 

So  stood  the  just,  expecting  Heaven  ; 
through  the  long  night  of  ages,  ever  look- 
ing wistfully  towards  the  region  of  that 
most  blessed  light  where  they  would  see, 
as  St.  Augustin  says,  “ not  more  than  they 
then  believed,"  as  one  hears  some  igno- 
rantly pray,  but  “ what  they  had  believed, 
without  seeing  it,  for  that  is  the  reward  of 
faith  ;f  where  all  persecutions,  all  sorrows 
would  finish,  all  tears  be  dried  for  ever.” 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


E A D E R,  the  eleventh 
book  is  concluded,  and 
with  it  our  long  journey 
through  the  ages  of  past 
time.  The  work  tlien  even 
in  regard  to  its  divisions 
will  be  left  imperfect ; for 
this  number  signifies  something  unequal 
and  incomplete ; as  it  would  require  one 
more  to  be  added,  in  order  to  make  up  that 
sacred  number,  as  Albertus  Magnus  styles 
it,f  which,  as  St.  Augustin  observes,  im- 
plies perfection  and  totality.  If  we  break 
off  at  the  eleventh,  to  every  skilful  eye  our 
structure  will  remain  unfinished.  How- 
ever, so  it  must  be.  The  ancients  indeed 
shrunk  from  such  an  issue.  To  perish 
• 

• In  Pa.  cxix.  f In  Luc.  vi.  tom.  x. 


oTtXfVTriTa  €ir\  tfyytf  was  the  climax  of  mis- 
fortune in  Homeric  minds. J Their  works 
are  never  designedly  left  unfinished  ; and 
the  very  number  of  their  books  signifies 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  realising  their 
ideal ; but  in  the  Christian  philosophy 
nothing  while  it  remains  on  earth  can  be 
consummated.  The  brightest  things  roust 
resemble  the  planet  Mercury,  that  never 
appears  quite  full : tlie  illumination  can 
be  never  perf(>Qt;  and  we  may  remark  too, 
that  between  Christian  and  heathen  writ- 
ers, the  same  cause  leads  to  a singular 
difference  of  style  in  the  composition  as  j 
well  as  of  arrangement  in  the  division  j 
of  their  works ; for  that  of  tlie  heathen  | 

• Dante,  Par.  xxiti.  * 

■f  In  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  et  cix.  J iv.  175.  ! 
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authors  is  never  to  place  the  force  at  the  end : 
their  discourse  ascends  majestically,  and 
then  descends  gradually  to  the  end  ; where- 
as Uie  Christians  follow-  an  ascending  order 
to  the  last,  and  end  abniptly  with  the  part 
which  is  most  exalted,  as  if  unable  to  finish 
or  rcaliso  their  conception.  So  at  the 
words  " quoniam  ipsonim  est  rcgmim 
cffilorum,"  we  ha%o  no  alternative,  but 
must  end  abniptly  with  the  eleventh  book : 
as  if  dazzled  and  unable  to  look  any  longer, 
on  seeing  the  heaven  wa.\  more  and  more 
resplendent,  and  hearing  a voice  like  that 
of  Beatrice  to  Dante. 

" Behold  the  triimiphal  hosts 

Of  Christ,  and  all  the  harvest  gather'd  in 
Made  ripe  by  these  revolving  spheres."* 

The  twelfth  can  only  be  written  “ in  the 
last  sphere ; " in  that  celestial  city  where 
every  lofty  aim  will  have  completion,  and 
by  one  of  those  who  shall  have  passage  to 
its  clime  to  be  an  eye-witness  to  heaven's 
mysteries.  For.  ns  the  wisest  of  the  an- 
cients said,  Tov  vTrrpovpaytoy  Toirov  off  rf 
Tiv  v/AVTftri  iri»  rmv  off  rt  trod 

ifivrjtrft  KOT  d^i'av. 

There  alone  can  be  accomplished  the 
mystic  number  which  signifies  universality 
and  consummation.  There  alone  can  be 
seen  the  reality,  that  sum  of  blessedness, 
of  which  the  fairest  forms  on  earth  are  but 
a type  and  shadow.  We  should  therefore 
separate,  gentle  reader,  here,  and  close  the 
volume  ; but,  if  you  desire  the  epilogue  of 
the  rhetoricians,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  comply  with  your  wishes,  after 
having  thus  explained  the  essential  diffe- 
rcncewhich  will  allow  us  onlyundercertain 
conditions  to  pursue  their  art  in  this 
respect ; nor  need  wo  object  to  the  delay, 
“ since."  as  Baltosar  Gracian  says,  “ The 
truths  which  most  concern  us  are  never 
but  half-said."  Yet,  to  look  back  on  all 
that  has  been  seen  were  difficult,  though 
we  might  earnestly  desire  such  a retro- 
spect ; and  I begin  as  one  by  over-eagerness 
perplexed : 

*0  (^iXor,  dpyoXcov  o<r‘  ^ffaXiioitriv  timro 
Tlavra  Xvycte ; woXAol  yhp  o^v  irprjtrtrowriv 
dffTrai.f 

As  pilgrims,  by  mistake  of  some  small  path, 
having  told  many  weary  steps,  at  night 
when  their  hopes  flatter  them  they  are  not 
far  from  some  kind  entertainment,  find 
themselves  lost  in  a wilderness,  unable  to 

* Par.  xxiii,  t Horn.  Hymn.  v.  202. 


retrace  their  way.  so  am  I perplexed  to  j 
find  the  issue,  in  one  respect  alone,  like  | 
Daididus,  of  whom  the  poet  says : 

vixqiie  ipac  revert! 

Ad  limen  potuit:  taiiu  est  fallacia  tecU."* 

The  conclusion  of  a work  which  has  so 
long  transportetl  us  to  beauteous  and  ma- 
jestic scenes,  giving  us  an  occupation  like 
that  of  the  ancient  mystagogues,  which, 
according  to  the  remark  of  Cicero,  ought 
to  consist  in  showing  “ not  where  things 
are.  but  where  they  were.”  creates  a weighty 
and  a serious  brow,  which  I would  put  offi 
as  contrary  to  the  joyful  tenour  of  its  way 
from  the  commencement, 

*'  Now  time  hi*  dusky  pennons  o'er  the  scene 
Closes  in  stedfast  darkness,  and  the  p.vst 
Fades  from  our  charmed  sight.  My  task  is  | 
done : i 

Thy  lore  U learned.  Faith's  wonden  ore  thine 
own. 

With  Ml  the  fear  and  all  the  hope  they  bring. 

My  spelis  are  past;  the  present  now  recurs." 

The  thought  of  having  done,  of  having 
had  life  prolonged  to  finish  any  work  by  { 
the  permission  and  grace  of  Him  in  whom 
all  things  live,  and  of  one's  view  now 
hovering  the  brink  of  dread  infinitude,  is 
solemn.  Tis  like  the  sound  of  the  sea  or 
the  murmur  of  the  grove,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  a friend  whose  presence  on  the 
previous  day  had  tuned  it  to  unmixed 
gladness ; it  is  like  the  sorrow  of  one  who 
casts  a last  lingering  look  at  the  beautiful 
cities  of  Italy,  or  at  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains of  the  bright  warm  south,  which  he  ! 
is  leaving  never  to  see  them  more  ; or  like 
recalling  to  mind  the  journeys  that  were 
made  along  the  beautiful  shores  of  Alpine 
lakes,  when  one  was  a boy  ; the  thousand 
innocent  transports  to  which  the  heart 
yielded  with  such  ardour,  as  one  walked 
through  vineyards,  rode  through  valleys, 
clomb  rocky  mountains,  and  swam  in  the 
placid  or  the  rushing  waters  of  those  deli- 
cious climes  ; or  'tis  like  the  hour 

" When  the  last  sunshine  of  expiring  day 
In  summer’s  twilight  weeps  itself  away 

when  nature  of  itself  disposes  the  mind  to 
reflections  deeper  than  the  'tongue  can 
utter.  " The  evening,”  says  Kicbard  of 
St.  Victor,  “is  a time  of  sadness;  the 
moniing  is  a time  of  joy.  Wherefore  doth 
every  heart  grieve,  unless  because  no  heart 

• 

* Met  viii.  168. 
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here  hath  perpetual  day,  because  no  heart 
can  alnrays  have  present  to  it  the  light  of 
heaven  ? For  the  sun  rises,  and  sets,  and 
1 returns  to  its  place,  because  the  intclli-  | 
I gence  of  truth  one  time  is  given,  at  an-  ) 
] other  withdrawn,  and  again  a second 
I time  restored.  How  should  it  bo  strange 
then  if  every  heart  should  grieve  so  long 
as  it  endures  in  this  manner  the  necessary 
darkness  of  these  altem.ste  vicissitudes  ? 
In  heaven  there  is  day  without  night ; in 
I hell  night  without  day ; on  earth  neither 
I night  without  day,  nor  day  without  night ; 

! that  is  to  say,  neither  sorrow  without  hope, 

I nor  joy  without  fear.  Of  necessity,  therc- 
I fore,  must  every  heart  grieve  and  lament 
until  it  perfectly  escapes  its  darkness, 
reaches  the  soil  of  glory,  and  its  throne 
ji  becomes  as  the  day  of  heaven.”*  The 
I Church  herself  teaches  us  thus  to  moralise 
on  the  time  ; for,  at  the  close  of  her  bright- 
I eat  festival,  she  invites  us  to  repeat  those 
I moving  words,  “ Mane  nobiscum,  Domine, 
quoniam  advcspcra-scit;"  and  St.  Augustin 
I says  that  we  read  of  no  evening  of  the  sab- 
, bath  day,  because  in  heaven  our  rest  will 
I have  no  end.f  Therefore,  in  her  evening 
hymn  of  “ Lucis  Creator  optime,"  the 
I Church  addresses  prayer  to  God  with  weep- 
I ing,  "Audi  preces  cum  fletibus,”  and 
seems  engrossed  with  a contemplation  of 
; the  mournful  and  dangerous  side  of  the 
human  existence,  adding, 

" Ne  mens  grsvata  crimine 
I Vitfe  Bit  exul  munere ; 

Dum  nil  perenne  cugitat, 

Seseque  cnlpis  illigat" 

We  may  be  sad  too,  because  we  are  descend- 
ing from  the  mountain  of  the  beatitudes, 
that  mount  which  pilgrims  from  the  Holy 
Land  tell  us  is  so  isolated,  as  if  to  .signify 
the  divine  perfection  of  what  is  found  there 
alone  ; we  are  leaving  those  with  whom  we 
have  long  conversed,  namely,  the  departed 
great  and  holy,  who  like  shadows  have 
come  before  us  and  are  now  departed  with 
the  revered  bard  who  sung  them  ; " Oculus 
mens,  memoria  mea,"  says  St.  Bernard, 

“ et  cogitaro  de  sanctis  quodammodo  eos 
videre  est."  Besides,  imperceptibly  men 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  those  with  whom  they 
live : and  we  have  lived  with  the  generations 
of  the  ages  of  faith,  of  which  the  spirit,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  an  affectionate  and  ten- 
der spirit,  such  as  the  apostle  recommends: 

“ Do  not  have  a mind  without  affection," 

• De  Statu  IiUcriuria  HominU,  1.  i.  27. 
t In  Ps.  xcii. 


says  St.  Augustin,  that  great  monitor, 
whose  thoughts  were  their  thoughts,  “ for 
they  are  reprehended  who  are  without 
affection."*  What  affection  did  the  men 
of  these  ages  manifest  for  our  divine  Lord, 
for  His  blessed  Mother,  for  His  sacred 
humanity,  and  even  for  places  sanctified  by 
His  presence ; so  that  it  was  a custom  in 
Italy  to  have  family  groups  represented 
amidst  the  different  stages  of  the  Passion 
in  .lemsalem  : as  in  the  picture  of  Cosmo 
de  Medicis,  where  all  the  members  of  bis 
house  are  thus  painted  adoring  in  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Garden  of  Olives,  and 
on  Calvary.  Geoffrey  F’ulcher,  a knight- 
templar,  writes  to  King  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  and  concludes  thus  : “ Do  not 
suppose  that  I have  neglected  your  com- 
mission ; for  you  told  me  that  I should 
salute  for  you  the  holy  places,  and  in  visit- 
ing them  make  a memento  of  you  in  each. 
Mindful  of  your  charge.  I send  you  a ring 
which  I carried  with  me  to  all  the  holy 
places,  and  with  which  I touched  each  of 
them  in  memory  of  you.  t'or  the  reverence 
of  which.  I pray  that  you  will  keep  and 
guard  the  ring."+ 

It  was  the  spirit  of  these  ages  to  make 
men  practically  know,  that  no  one  could 
come,  unless  by  love  and  tenderness,  to 
Him  who,  for  that  reason,  as  St.  .Augustin 
says,  had  ascended  above  cherubim,  and 
was  exalted  above  the  plenitude  of  science. 
What  affection  for  all  1 Tear  for  tear,  and 
loving  kiss  for  kiss,  they  were  ready  to 
tender  on  each  other's  lips  ! If  there  had 
been  no  other  argument  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  Go<l,  tliey  held  that  He  must 
necessarily  exist,  if  it  were  only  to  com- 
prehend the  graces  which  they  traced  in 
beings  around  them.  No  father  or  mother, 
they  supposed,  could  love  their  children 
as  their  childhood  and  their  youth  de- 
served, though  they  would  pay  them  all 
the  sum  of  debts  that  they  should  pay.  for 
this  was  countless  and  infinite.  That  in- 
fantine beauty,  that  young  grace  of  ado- 
lescence, that  hoary  wisdom  of  old  men  in 
the  sun,  required  an  audience  more  divine 
than  theirs.  God  must  exist,  they  argued, 
not  alone  to  bestow  such  graces,  but  to 
love  them.  Hence  the  pensive  air  which 
characterised  their  affection.  "In  whom 
I placed  toy  melancholy,"  says  an  old  poet 

, of  Jumieges  in  a dramatic  legend,  meaning 

I whom  I loved.  Friendship,  love,  and 

j piety  were  all  treated  with  mystery,  as  if 

I 

! • la  P.S.  Iv. 
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to  avoiil  profanation.  As  Novalis  says, 
" Shame  wouhl  not  permit  mention  of 
them,  except  at  rare  inten-als.  They  were 
understood  in  silence,  as  things  far  too 
temler  to  be  a theme  of  talk."* 

The  fifteenth  century,  antichivalrous  and 
irreligious,  witnessed  a great  contrast  to 
this  view  of  the  relations  of  human  life : 
but  such  was  the  spirit  of  ages  in  which 
faith  predominated.  In  palaces,  as  in  co^ 
tages,  the  affectionate  disposition  reigned. 
What  a beautiful  instance  is  that  related 
by  .loinville,  when  describing  a certain 
royal  banquet,  he  says  that  “ the  Queen 
Hlanche,  hearing  that  a young  German,  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  served,  was  the 
son  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  kissed 
his  forehead  through  devotion,  bwause  she 
had  heard  that  his  mother  had  often  kissed 
it."  What  love  did  Charlemagne  evince 
for  his  sister  Ghisla.  abbess  of  our  Lady 
at  Soissons ! She  had  refused  to  marry 
the  son  of  the  eastern  emperor,  and  the 
son  of  Diderick.  king  of  the  Lombards. 
In  H04,  Ghisla  falling  sick  in  the  abbey  of 
Chelles,  Charlemagne  instantly  flew  to  her 
from  Soissons,  where  he  had  just  arrived 
with  the  Pope  Leo  III.,  and  did  not  return 
to  him  at  St.  Medard,  “ till  he  had  enjoyed 
some  conversation  with  Ghisla,”  say  the 
annals  of  Metz  ; the  cares  of  politics  never 
being  able  to  extinguish  his  domestic 
affections.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV.  visiting  Charles  V.  king 
of  France  at  Paris,  the  chronicles  of  St. 
Denis  relate  an  affecting  instance  of  the 
same  kind.  On  the  Sunday,  say  they,  the 
Duchesse  de  Bourbon  was  presented  to  him 
in  the  hotel  of  St.  Pol,  “ and  when  they 
came  near  each  other,  the  emperor  began 
to  weep,  and  the  duchess  also,  so  that  it 
was  a piteous  thing  to  behold ; and  the 
cau.se  wa.s,  his  remembering  that  the  sister 
of  the  said  duchess  had  been  his  wife,  and 
also  that  the  said  duchess  had  been  the 
companion,  and  brought  up  with  the 
duchess  of  Normandy,  flie  emperor's  sister 
and  the  king's  mother.  In  that  place 
they  could  not  converse  together,  but  the 
emperor  prayed  that  after  dinner  he  might 
see  her  and  talk  witli  her  more  secretly ; 
and  so  it  was  done."!  Such  was  their 
affectionate  spirit ; and,  therefore,  having 
long  lived  and  conversed  with  persons  of 
this  tone,  one  learns  to  love  and  to  weep 
like  them,  to  be  sensitive  and  sad  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  them  no  more  on  earth ; 
for  how  should  wc  not  love  them?  as  the 
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old  orator  exclaims  : Wv  yap  ovk  da  dydoairo 
r«v  dvdgwa  tKuvatv  r^v  dptr^s  ; Certainly  to 
leave  them  thus  is  a thing  that  may  well  ' 
teach  the  eye  to  flow.  Alas ! if  these  were  [ 
living  now,  how  different  would  be  our  lot 
and  that  of  our  children  ? Had  their  time 
been  more,  much  evil  that  afflicts  us  still 
had  never  chanced.  But  they  are  gone! 
they  whose  glories  far  and  wide  resounded 
once,  are  now  scarce  with  whispers  named; 
and  what  remains  to  us  of  all  this  mighti- 
ness but  the  high  lesson  : 

Follow,  where  all  ia  fled ! Rome’s  aiure  sky, 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  wesk, 
The  brightness  they  transfused  with  fitting  words  j 
to  speak."  j 

Moreover,  these  concluding  labours  have  I 
brought  us  back  to  that  solemn  epoch  of  | 
the  declining  year,  when,  in  our  new  life,  i 
juvenile  in  years,  we  commenced  them,  of  I 
which  festival  the  poet  Piudemonte  so  | 
mournfully  sings : ‘ 

" Quando  il  cader  delle  autumnali  foglie 
Ci  avisa  ogni  anno,  rhe  non  meno  spesse 
Le  umane  vite  cadouo,  e ci  manda 
8ugli  estinti  a vcisar  lagrime  pie." 

Again  surround  us,  at  the  funeral  song 
of  “ Begem  cui  omnia  vivunt,"  those  hosts 
of  dead,  nobler  than  the  ghosts  .dtlncas  saw, 

" Magnanimum  heroum,paeri,  iiuiupUeque  puells," 

thick  as  the  fallen  leaves  that  strew  the 
ground  of  forests  in  the  first  cold  of  autumn. 

Reader,  you  may  remember,  that  it  was 
on  the  day  when  souls  are  kindled,  as  the 
flame  of  embers  is  enlivened  at  the  breath- 
ing of  the  wind,  on  the  day  of  All  Saints, 
and  as  the  sun,  then  entering  the  eighth 
degree  of  Scorpio,  was  sinking  to  its  bed, 
that  we  began  this  journey  back  in  con- 
templation through  past  ages.  After 
leaving  the  Church,  iny  insatiate  eyes  had 
travelled  to  the  spangled  firmament,  where 
the  stars,  in  magnitude  and  lustre,  shining 
forth  with  more  than  wonted  glory,  seemed 
to  declare  the  beatitude  of  those  whose 
justice  was  an  effluence  of  Him  whose 
seat  is  thus  inlaid  with  thick-studded 
gems.  These  planets,  to  which  the  sun  i 
appears  so  much  more  glorious  than  he 
does  from  our  earth,  globes  in  which  his  j 
heat  is  so  intense,  which  move  with  such 
amazing  velocity  that  the  Greeks  oven  gave  | 
them  the  name  of  divine  messengers ; some  1 
so  near  the  sun  as  to  be  seldom  visible, 
being  lost  in  the  effulgence  of  its  rays ; 
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others  more  remote,  alternately  risinp  in 
the  uiominB  and  in  the  evening ; hut, 
whether  bringing  light  or  love,  constantly 
turned  towards  tlie  source  of  their  illumi- 
nation,— these  stupendous  bodies,  moving 
thus  in  such  obedience,  and  contributing 
to  the  happiness  of  beings  so  remote  as 
men,  seemed  to  invite  the  mind  to  con- 
tinue meditating  on  those  living  splen- 
dours, that  see  face  to  face  Him  who  is  the 
light  of  all  intelligence,  that  glow  with 
flames  of  love  proportionate  to  their  dis- 
tance from  its  everlasting  fountain,  and 
that,  by  its  sweet  influence,  are  to  their 
ever-constant  swiftness  winged,  impelled 
by  Him  that  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and 
all  the  stars.  In  Ages  of  faith  men  wit- 
nessed order  in  the  Church  resembling 
such  as  in  these  orbs  is  seen,  only  that,  us 
j llante  says,  “ in  the  sensible  world,  there 
was  this  ditference,  that  each  showed  more 
divinity  as  each  Was  wider  from  the  centre." 
That  evening,  when  1 first  conceived  this 
work,  the  moon,  then  in  the  twenty-sixth 
degree  of  Taurus,  was  nearly  half-illu- 
mined, as  her  si.xteonth  day  would  indi- 
cate, and  in  the  sky  all  night.  I remember 
! it  well ; for  she  did  me  good  service  in  the 
I gloom  of  the  deep  wood  through  which  I 
had  to  journey.  When  the  monks  left  the 
j choir,  the  sun  had  already  touched  the 
j forest  on  the  plain  beneath,  and  ere  I left 
I the  cloister,  through  iu  broad  arches  could 
i be  traced  some  pde  splendours.  Capella 
I and  Cassiopeia  lay  over  the  north-east ; the 
I Pleiads  nearer  to  the  orient,  Aquila  to- 
wards the  south  by  west,  and  Cygnus 
nearly  over  head.  Lyra  was  fainter  in  the 
west;  while  the  great  Bear  paced  his 
circle  in  the  north-west.  When  I rode 
forth,  some  I had  watched  were  sunk,  and 
others  risen  in  their  stead.  The  Twins 
and  Orion  towards  the  north-east  with 
undulating  glance  played  along  the  hori- 
zon, the  Belt  just  rising  below  Aldebaran : 
the  Bear  was  mounting  to  the  Pole.  Be- 
fore I pulled  the  rein,  it  was  midnight, 
and  still  increase  of  beauty.  Orion  fired 
the  south-east  nearly  half-way  from  the 
earth  to  the  summit  of  heaven's  concave  : 
the  Pleiads  moved  aloft  verging  to  the 
south.  Sirius  and  Pegasus  had  caught 
ray  gaze.  Associated  in  memory  with 
that  eve  of  All  Saints,  and  vigil  of  the 
I dead,  when  the  first  thought  of  this  long 
history  darted  across  my  mind,  I can  thus 
easily  recal  their  places  as  they  wheeled 
through  the  serene  air  from  fall  of  night 
I till  the  twelfth  hour,  star  by  side  of  star ; 
and  now,  after  ten  solar  circles,  the  inclina- 


tion of  the  a.\le  on  which  our  world  spins  ; 
ever  night  and  day  recals  the  same  great-  ; 
solemnities  of  the  Church  ; and  again  she  ■ 
chants  her  own  beatitude,  as  truly  blessed  , 
mother.  But  while  our  earth  has  la^en 
performing  these  revolutions  through  the 
unimaginable  space,  while  spirits  beyond 
number  have  been  added  to  that  crowd 
above,  and  we  still  journeying  through  the 
obscure  atmosphere  of  mortal  creatures 
have  been  enjoying  deeper  and  dcc]x'r  in- 
sight into  the  manners  and  events  of  past 
ages,  accumulating  proofs  with  every  change 
of  position  produced  by  the  silent  flight  of  i 
time,  the  circuit  of  our  vision  widening  j 
from  day  to  day,  causing  increase  of  beauty  j 
and  of  wonder  since  those  first  vespers,  ; 
when  we  heard  sung,  0 quam  gloriosuin  j 
est  regnuin  in  quo  cum  Christo  gaudent 
omnes  sancti !"  while  heaven  as  well  as  [ 
earth  has  thus  participated  in  the  advance 
of  years,  it  seems  as  if  for  us  time  had 
been  stationary ; the  one  Allhallows  last- 
ing without  interruption  while  we  were 
composing  the  books  that  were  to  illustrate  ' 
it,  as  when  the  brief  space  of  another  holy  | 
season  sufiiced  for  that  mysterious  voyage  , 
to  the  three  worlds,  which  the  monarch  of  ' 
celestial  poesy  describes.  Traces  of  the  ' 
same  impression  are,  in  fact,  discernible 
in  many  works.  The  whole  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Plato,  ten  books  in  length,  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  and  supposed 
to  be  repeated  at  a sitting,  as  the  narrative 
of  a conversation  held  the  preceding  day. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  It  is  that  when 
high  and  glorious  themes  have  seized  the 
faculties  with  sensations  of  delight,  time 
passes,  and  a man  perceives  it  not.  This 
find  I true  by  proof,  for  years  have  rolled 
on  unobserved  as  the  advance  of  death, 
who,  though  we  do  not  hear  him  tread, 
yet  every  minute  is  approaching.  Why  do 
I talk  of  death?  you  ask,  as  if  a mist 
weighed  down  my  eyes  already  1 Oh  ! if 
we  had  profited  by  our  late  quest — so  as 
to  know  clearly  and  to  feel : 

Srr  ot  jFOTipwv 

*Op6ai  <f}pfvfs  aya0av  I 

“Ej^paov.*  I 

what  the  just  minds  of  our  good  fathers 
prophesied ; though  we  indeed  saw  death, 
in  a long  robe  of  darkness,  preparing  to  i 
seal  them  up  to  this  earth  for  ever,  we  | 

should  say,  with  the  Catholic  poet  who 
beholds  Clariana  die  : i 

• rind.  Olyrop.  vii.  ' 
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“ ’Twere  no  dcalh 

If  \re  could  lose  our  aius  as  we  do  breath.” 

But  by  me,  iilas  ! as  Eckerliard  of  St.  Gall 
I said  with  less  truth,  one  thing  is  to  be 
dreaded,  after  relating  the  glorious  actions 
of  the  wise  and  holy,  “lest  God  should 
say  to  me  a sinner,  Quare  tu  cnarras  jus- 
titias  raeas,  et  assumis  testamentum  meum 
per  os  tuura  ?”* 

Alas,  and  woe  is  me ! I may  exclaim, 
borrowing  the  words  of  Guy  do  Roye  in 
his  Doctrinal  de  Sapience,  “I  am  like  the 
mill  which  grinds  the  com,  and  when  it 
has  ground  it,  remains  empty  retaining  for 
itself  nothing  from  what  it  delivers  to  the 
people ; certes  thus  it  is  with  me,  poor 
sinner.  I have  ground  the  com  and  de- 
livered it  to  you,  with  which  you  readers 
and  hearers  will  be  fed.  Alas!  I retain 
no  profit  for  myself : for  I confess  humbly 
before  God  and  all  tho  saints,  that  I am 
not  what  I admonish  you  to  be.  The 
words  1 transcribe ; but  the  effects  in  me, 
are  not  like  the  words.  I do  not  the  good 
that  I speak  of ; too  far  is  it  otherwise  : 
but  God  knows  that  I am  sorry  for  it,  and 
desire  that  my  deeds  might  be  accordant 
with  my  words.  But  though  I am  not 
good,  I wish  that  all  others  may  be  good. 
I should  wish  to  be  the  worst  of  all  that 
are  on  earth ; not  that  I should  become 
worse,  for  I have  no  need  to  lose  aught, 
but  that  all  others  may  be  better  than 
myself ; and  this  is  w’hat  consoles  me,  that 
I love  in  others  the  good  which  1 love  for 
tlieir  sakes ; for  that  is  to  b<.*gin  well.  O I 
ye  who  read,  or  hear  read  from  this  book, 
do  not  disdain  it  because  it  has  been 
written  by  me  ; for  a bad  man  often  treads 
out  good  wine,  though  he  does  not  make 
it.  An  ill-looking  mason  constructs  a 
beautiful  edifice,  though  he  does  not  make 
the  stones.  Certes,  thus  it  is  with  me.  I 
have  done  nothing,  but  draw  the  words 
from  books  and  join  them  together.  There 
is  nothing  here  of  mine  own  but  the  pains 
which  I had  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
many  books.”  If  more  be  required  to  ex- 
plain why  one  without  authority  should 
have  offered  his  services  for  such  a work, 
requiring  a mind  so  different  from  his  own, 
I would  urge,  as  in  the  beginning,  the 
precedent,  so  far  as  wanting  an  express 
authority  only,  of  others  who  have  done  so 
without  blame.  Not  to  recur  to  such  an- 
cient examples  as  those  of  a John  Francis 
Picus  of  Mirandula,f  and  a Sir  T!)omas 

• Eckerhard,  Prolog,  in  Vit.  B.  Notken  Balbuli. 

f He  wrote  de  Morte  Christi. 


More,  the  due  du  Maine,  in  recent  times, 
lias  left  a book  of  meditations  on  the  divine  ' 
doctrine  of  the  beatitudes,  as  if  he  had  , 
assisted  at  those  conferences  by  night  in  ’ 
I the  Vatican,  which  Saxius  has  recorded  ^ 
under  the  title  of  Sancti-Caroli  Noctes 
Vaticanse ; whereas  I have  only  shown  its  i 
historical  results,  of  which  men,  really  good  | 
and  wise,  are  often  ignorant.  The  Vicomte  j 
de  Marsellus,  in  his  travels  in  Sicily,  re-  i 
lates,  that  one  day,  as  he  walked  in  the 
public  square  of  Castel-Vetrano,  unable  to  • 
divine  the  meaning  of  the  words  Palmosa  1 
Civitas,  which  he  had  read  over  the  western  * 
gate,  he  accosted  a company  of  five  priests  | 
whom  he  met  there,  and  asked  them  to  | 
e.\plain  the  enigma.  On  their  replying  that  ' 
they  knew  not,  a certain  young  man  joined  i 
the  group  timidly,  as  if  waiting  to  be  in- 
terrogated, and  when  the  question  was 
add  ressed  to  him , gave  a satisfactoiy  answer, 
citing  a verse  of  the  uEneid  to  substantiate  J 
it,  while  the  others  appeared  to  evince  I 
indifference  if  not  contempt  for  that  kind  ' 
of  erudition.  On  the  viscount  expressing  ! 
surprise  at  his  learning,  the  youth  replied,  i 
“ I am  only  a poor  scholar ; the  priests  i 
whom  you  interrogated  know  more  than  I ! 
do,  but  they  do  not  often  read  the  poets  or  i 
attend  to  studies  such  as  these. The  j 
same  would  lie  my  reply,  if  any  one  should  I 
express  pleasure  at  having  derived  infer-  j 
mation  from  these  pages,  which  he  had  not  j 
found  in  graver  and  more  solid  books. 

It  chances  often,  when  one  sort  of  good 
hath  satiated,  and  of  another  still  the  ap- 
petite remains,  that  what  is  best  is  laid  aside, 
and  that  which  has  more  novelty  accepted.  ' 
Those  who,  like  myself,  only  pass  the  time  j 
carelessly,  as  if  reposing  on  the  pale  cow- 
slip beds,  can  pick  up  flowers  which  their  j 
masters  cannot  stop  to  gather.  \ 

In  the  middle  ages  we  find  Dante,  so 
far  like  myself,  in  being  prone  to  anger,  | 
and,  through  compa.ssion,  fainting  for  the  ij 
victims  of  our  common  nature's  sin,  writing  . 
on  the  credo,  on  the  seven  sacraments,  on 
the  decalogue,  on  the  penitential  Psalms  ; 
and,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  captains  of 
artillery,  in  the  camp,  during  short  inter- 
vals of  repose  in  Africa,  treating  on  the 
accordance  of  reason  with  faith.f  while 
other  soldiers  of  the  same  army,  with  an 
enthusiasm  that  reminds  one  of  Petrarch’s 
praises,  expressed  in  his  letter  to  Boccaccio, 
are  reading  the  commentary  of  St.  Augustin 

• Vingt  Jours  en  Sicile. 

t De  rinlelligonce  et  de  la  Foi,  p&rM.  Guil- 
lemon,  Capt.  du  Ginie. 
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I on  the  Psalms.  It  is  true,  as  the  Pvthago- 
I rean  poet  says: 

Mia  d nvK  Snoinas  tififif 
McXcVci 

I but,  as  Mauzoni  replied  lately  to  one  who 
j complained  that  he  had  not  published  any 
I literary  work  for  a long  time,  *'  Wo  must  all 
' coiuc  to  theology  at  last.”* 

' Tacitus  relates,  that  the  Roman  soldiers, 
when  encamped  on  the  moor  in  which  Vano 
I and  his  legions  |>erishod,  were  moved  to  a 
1 sad  remembrance  of  them.  In  silence, 

I through  smouldering  tires,  they  passed 
' amidst  their  tents  that  night,  sleepless 
! rather  than  watching.  The  fearful  stillness 
lerritied  the  general,  for  he  seemed  to  see 
atid  to  hear  Qiiinctilius  Varro,  covered  with 
blood,  emerging  from  the  marsh,  as  if  call- 
I iiig  him,  and  yet  repelling  his  outstretched 
|-  hand.f  For  those  who  survey  the  scenes, 

I full  of  grace,  and  state,  and  woe,  in  which 
I the  noble  anny  of  the  saints  aud  heroes  of 
! the  Ages  of  Faith  fultillcd  its  destiny,  other 
I images  are  resened,  and  far  ditierent  recol- 
lections. For  them  loo  *tis  possible  to  call 
the  departed  back,  but  it  is  a divine  sound, 
which  issues  from  such  ground  ; it  is  a voice, 
as  poets  say, 

**  Which  shuold  our  huly  churchmen  use,  might 
Without  addition  of  more  exorcism. 

Disenchant  marches,  tie  up  nightly  spirits 
Which  fright  the  solitary  groves.” 

Hsc  sunt  enim  vestigia,  qum  nobis  sancti 
quiquo  revertentes  in  patriam  rcliqucrunt, 
ut  illornm  semitis  inhterentes  scquereuiur 
et  gaudia.''^ 

Shortly  before  his  death,  travelling  to 
Nuceria,  the  holy  friar,  Thomasiiccius,  on 
the  feast  of  All  Saints,  entered  a half-ruined 
and  deserted  church,  where  he  began  to 
meditate  on  the  majestic  splendour  and 
variety  of  that  festival  in  heaven.  Then 
falling  into  an  ecstasy,  he  was  led  by  an 
angel  in  spirit  to  behold  the  glory  of  the 
blessed,  when  ho  saw  in  mystic  ecstasy  all 
the  distinct  orders  of  the  happy.  In  this 
vision  of  glor)'  he  remained  immovable  from 
rising  till  the  setting  sun,  and,  on  coming 
' to  himself,  related  to  bis  disciples  what  he 
had  seen.  Next  day  he  came  to  Nuceria, 
and  shortly  after  died,  having  predicted  his 
own  death.  § Oiir  vision  ceases  where  the 
saint's  began ; but  the  end  for  oUters  may 
be  similar  to  his ; for,  from  a commemora- 
tion of  great  and  holy  deeds,  they  may 
' attain  to  a participation  in  their  recompense, 

• Fred,  von  Raumcr’s  Italy, 
t Lib.  i.  I Bede. 

if  Wadding,  Anoal  Minonim,  tom.  ix. 


I if  they  attend  to  what  St.  Chrysostom  lays 
down,  Uml  “they  who  admire  and  praisi*  | 
I the  merits  of  the  saints  should  imitate  their 
I manners.  For  either  they  ought  to  imitate 
I if  they  praise,  or  they  ought  not  to  praise  if  ; 
I they  will  not  imitate ; for  we  ourselves  can 
bo  what  they  were;  and  we  can  do  what  i 
they  did.  Now,  in  all  these,  the  virtue  wus  ' 
the  same,  the  combat  dissimilar,  the  glory 
equal.  Therefore,”  adds  the  holy  doctor,  : 
'*  you  are  u false  soldier  if  you  think  to 
conquer  without  tigluing,  to  triumph  with-  ’ 
out  a contest.  Consider  the  covenant  and  i 
conditions  of  your  engagement,  the  warfare 
for  which  you  are  enrolled.”* 

Thus,  reader,  have  wc  surveyed  the  ages 
which  were  influenced  by  the  belief  and 
manners  of  that  class  of  men  of  whom  the  j 
ancient  writers  say,  that  they  were  in  faith 
and  action  Catholic,  fide  et  actu  Catholi-  I 
cus,”^ — ages  whoso  pliilosophy  was  sung 
by  Dante,  whose  practices  of  life  by  Shuk-  i 
speare,  whose  faith  produced  **  a world  all  | 
sincere,  a believing  world.”  Thus  have  wo 
seen  the  prayer  of  our  Lord  reduced  to  ac- 
tion, which,  as  Vincent  of  Beauvais  observes 
in  bis  mirror  of  history,  has  regard  in  its 
seven  petitions  to  the  seven  beatitudes,  the 
eighth  not  being  distinguished  from  them, 
as  it  is  but  the  complement  of  the  others  ; 
for,  he  observes,  when  we  say,  “ hallowed 
be  thy  name,”  our  prayer  is,  “ grant  us  the 
spirit  of  wisdom,  by  which  wo  may  ever 
tinniy  adhere  to  thee,  and  so  attain  to  per- 
fect peace.”  In  the  words,  “may  thy 
kingdom  come,”  wc  petition  for  the  spirit 
of  understanding,  by  which  wo  may  bo 
cleansed  so  as  to  see  God,  and  thereby 
reign  ; in  those,  ihy  will  be  done,”  for  the 
spirit  of  counsel,  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  his 
will,  which  must  be  done  by  mercy,  accord- 
ing to  the  verse,  “ Misericordiam  volo 
in  those,  **  grant  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,”  our  prayer  is  for  the  spirit  of  forti- 
tude, lest  we  should  faint  on  the  way,  that 
we  may  ever  more  and  inuro  thirst  after 
ju.siice  : when  we  say,  **  forgive  us  our  ires-  i 
passes,”  we  implore  God  to  gram  iis  the  I 
spirit  of  knowledge,  by  which  wo  may  mourn 
for  our  sins,  that  they  may  be  in  conse- 
quence remitted:  when  we  add,  ^Mead  us 
not  into  temptation,"  wc  beg  that  He  will 
grant  the  spirit  of  piety,  by  which  wc  may 
be  made  meek,  so  as  never  to  be  irritated, 
and  thus  escape  the  wiles  of  the  old  adver- 
sary ; and,  in  the  last  petition,  to  **  deliver 
us  from  evil,”  wc  implore  Him  to  render  us  i 

* In  Octavo  of  .XII  Saints.  | 
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I poor  ill  spirit  with  fear  and  huiniliiy,  that 
I!  we  may  be  freed  from  sin ; for  it  is  the  fear 
of  the  Lord  which  expels  it  from  the  heart.* 

“ Behold  then, “adds  the  holy  Bemardine,  i 
“ ill  how  many  diflerent  ways  did  saintly 
men,  directed  by  our  Saviour,  act  a meri>  | 
torious  life ! behold  what  was  the  diversity  i 
of  actions,  of  which  the  end  was  heaven  !“t  I 
To  sum  them  up  here  in  conclusion  would 
be  needless.  The  history  of  them  might  ^ 
be  termed  the  history  of  love.  As  St.  .Au- 
gustin says,  Be  not  anxious  to  think  of  | 
the  multitude  of  the  branches, — hold  the  ! 
rout,  and  the  whole  tree  will  be  in  you  : j 
hold  charity,  than  which  nothing  more  emi-  | 
neiii  can  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Scripture, — ! 
that  more  excellent  way  of  all  who  appertain 
to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  which  is  above  | 
the  heavens,  above  all  books,  for  which  all  | 
these  generations  militated  : hold  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  were 
the  hidden  root  of  their  actions,  and  theti 
from  the  hidden  root  their  good  works  will 
revive  in  yon,  manifest  to  all ; as  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cross,  which  is  fixed  in  the 
earth,  the  whole  visible  cross  rises  and  is 
secn/'t 

**  The  habits  of  the  cardinal  virtues,"  says 
Albert  the  Great,  and  in  the  hook  which 
treats  of  them  by  St.  Martin,  bishop  of 
! Braga,  we  see  proof,  **  piincipally  dispose 
; to  action,  and  those  of  the  gifts  to  contera- 
< plntion  ; hut  the  habits  of  beatitude  dis- 
|M)sed  to  the  ]>erfection  of  both. “§ 

Such,  ill  fine,  were  Catholic  manners 
during  the  long  course  of  ages  which  de- 
servedly are  distinguished  by  their  quality 
of  faith,  that  mysterious  grace,  without  | 
I which  no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  under-  ! 
stand  their  history,  much  less  to  imitate  ' 
their  manners ; that  divine  gift  of  which  the 
1 ancient  sages  seem  to  have  had  some  con- 
I cppiion,  when,  as  St.  Clement  of  Alexaii- 
I dria  remarks,  **Iiwas  an  axiom  according 
j to  Plato,  that  the  mother  of  virtues  is  faith. 
How  many  just  men  and  prophets  of  the 
ancient  world  wished  to  sec  the  things  which 
j these  ages  saw,  and  did  not  see  them,  and 
I to  hear  the  things  which  they  heard,  and 
j did  not  hear  them  ? For  then  was  pro- 
phecy fulfilled.  The  Lord  reigned.  He 
J who  siotid  before  the  judge,  He  who  was 
bufi'eted.  He  who  was  scourged.  He  who 
I was  spit  upon.  He  who  was  crowned  with 
thnnis.  He  who  was  smitten  on  the  face.  He 

I who  was  suspended  on  the  tree,  Ho  who 

i • Vincent,  Bel.  Spec.  Hiatoriale,  Lib.  vii.c.  IG. 
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was  mocked  while  hanging  from  it.  He  who 
died  upon  the  cross.  He  who  was  wounded 
with  the  spear,  He  who  was  buried,  He  who 
rose  again.  Domimis  regnavit.  The  earth 
exulted,  and  many  isles  were  glad  ; for  the  , 
sen  ants  of  God  were  every  w here,  aniiounc-  | 
iiig  to  the  nations  His  glory;  His,  not  aa 
now  their  own  glory ; bringing  to  the  Lord 
the  glory  due  to  His  name;  not  to  the  , 
name  of  men,  not  to  the  name  of  their  age, 
not  to  their  name,  hut  to  His  name  bring-  | 
ing  glory. 

When  the  words  were  finished,  which  , 
first  unfolded  this  way  of  beatific  life,  we  j 
read  that  the  people  wondered;  when  the 
inanifesiatioti  of  their  power  over  the  human 
heart  in  their  consequences,  us  they  ap])ear  || 
in  history,  is  observed,  what  remains  but  to  { 
exclaim  with  Thomas,  as  if  we  beheld  the 
feet  and  hands  and  side  of  Christ,  **  Tu  es  , 
Dons  mens,  alleliija !"  !| 

The  ages  of  which  we  have  reviewed  the  . 
manners,  constituted  what  St.  Augustin  terms,  ||. 
**  the  generation  of  generations  which  cx-  | 
pression  he  explains  thus : **  one  generation  < 
goes,  and  another  comes;  for  the  generations  ! 
of  men  on  earth  are  like  the  leaves  on  the 
olive,  or  the  laurel,  or  other  evei^een  tree,  | 
which  is  always  clothed  with  them,  while 
some  leaves  are  dying,  and  others  springing 
into  life;  so  the  earth  is  always  full  of  men  . 
though  passing  thus  quickly ; but  collecting,  I 
os  we  have  done,  from  so  many  generations 
all  the  holy  ofi'spring,  and  thence  making 
one  generation,  we  form  that  generation  of 
generations  to  which  is  promised  a share  in 
the  eternity  of  God."* 

Reader,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing history  adopted  in  this  work,  thetc  has 
been  need  ol  yotir  co-operation  ; therefore  I 
will  say  with  Dante, 

‘*Lo ! I have  set  before  thee ; for  thyself  feed  now."!  | 

Feed,  and  reserve  for  the  hungry  some  | 
morsels  from  so  high  a table  ; for  those  yott  | 
leave  behind  have  vulgar,  often  bestial  fo«'d  ; | 
and  you  who  know  how  wretchedly  they  fare,  h 
and  who  have  lasted  the  sweets  of  this  ban-  , 
qiiet,  composed  ol  such  varied  and  such  | 
precious  things,  should  learn  pity  but  with 
discretion  give  what  is  provided.  He  will 
have  partaken  of  it  to  little  pur|)ose,  who  will 
have  only  looked  at  the  preceding  examples  ^ 
and  sentences  in  themselves,  without  attend-  ^ 
ing  U)  the  great  facts  deduciblc  from  them ; 
for  each  contained  indirectly  a rcfuiaiion  of 
some  error  maintained  in  the  most  popular 
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histories,  in  which,  as  Thierry  says,  “are 
' united  the  greatest  chronological  truth,  and 
the  greatest  imaginable  historical  falsehood." 
By  them,  if  duly  weighed,  many  arguments 
are  void  which  oft  might  have  perplexed 
thee.  Each  contained  often  an  apology  for 
whole  generations  of  men  ; for  each  was  in- 
dicative of  the  slate  of  society  existing  at 
the  time,  and  of  the  public  mind  of  which  f 
it  was  hut  the  expression.  They  were  all  j 
to  he  examined  with  a view  to  something 
further  than  the  specific  purpose  avowedly  \ 
professed  in  the  passage  itself.  For  exter-  , 
nal  facts  have  importance  chiefly  from  their 
harmony  w ith  interior  facts,  with  the  opinions 
of  men  ; and  institutions  placed  between  ac- 
tions and  opinions,  are,  as  it  were,  the  per- 
manent forms  of  the  thought  of  a people." 
Aristotle  objected  to  history  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  ]>articiilars ; and,  on  that  account, 
as  far  as  regards  instruction,  he  gave  the 
preference  to  poetiy',  saying  y fUv  yap 
TToitjtTiS  paWoy  to  co^oXoi;,  >7  d itrropia  ra 

Koff  tKatrrov  Xryci  *.  but  in  the  preceding 
; books  history  has  been  presented  in  a Ca- 
tholic character,  affording  lessons  to  philo- 
sophers of  a universal  interest,  and  supply- 
' ing  undesigned  testimony  to  general  truths 
i of  the  highest  importance  to  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  I think  it  has  not  been  my 
failing  to  make  the  truth  of  history  subor- 
dinate to  its  moral  use,  just  as  a history  is 
, soinetiincs  written  for  the  purpose  of  incul- 
cating certain  political  or  sectarian  tenets, 
by  men  who  spread  a shadow  of  their  own 
likeness  over  it,  whose  minds  seem  like  a 
! »nany-sided  mirror, 

“ Which  can  distort  to  many  a sliape  of  em>r 

This  tnie  fair  world  of  things,  a »ca  reficcting 
I love." 

The  facts  here  adduced  have  not  been 
. modelled  by  the  nature  of  the  man  who 
I selected  them  ; for  then  they  would  have 
yielded  pain.  They  have  not  been  modified 
by  his  own  manner  of  thinking,  which  is  of 
little  worth ; the  ages  ho  has  described  are 
not  the  multiplex  image  of  any  mortal’s 
dream,  (or  the  whole  is  given  as  it  was  found 
in  ancient  monuments,  to  which  every  one 
may  refer  to  verify  them.  Nor  does  the 
impression  of  greatness,  which  every  picture 
of  the  Ages  of  Faith  must  leave  on  the 
mind,  arise  from  their  being  past  and  dis- 
tant ages.  They  required  not  time  to  mag- 
nify them;  for  the  present  enables  us  to 
see  the  past  in  its  reality,  and  every  act  of 
faith  now  exhibiting  before  our  eyes  obtains 
from  just  men  the  admitaiiun  which  they 


bestow  on  these  records  of  the  deeds  of  our 
fathers.  As  the  chief  object  was  to  defend 
the  middle  ages  from  the  charges  of  those 
who  attack  religion  through  them,  the  main 
substance  was  necessarily  what  Bnineito 
Latini  in  his  Tresor  terms  “ les  anchien- 
neieis  dcs  vicillcs  hytoircs:"  yet  1 have 
occasionally  alluded  to  the  ])re3cnt  times ; 
for  as  an  ancient  writer  observes,  in  all 
writings,  if  there  be  regard  to  truth  and 
utility,  ffique  valet  novitas  el  anliquitas."* 

And  this  was  necessary  too,  because  as 
an  acute  French  writer  says,  “ there  is  more 
imagination  in  all  modem  parlies  than  is 
generally  supposed.  They  are  all  greedy 
of  establishing  themselves  in  the  past.  They 
remake  and  arrange  history  to  the  profit  of 
their  passions  ; by  a phantasy  imposing  on 
some  illustrious  dead  the  part  of  represent- 
ing their  opinions. So])hisiry  costs  them 
nothing.  Indeed,  we  have  Shakspeare’s 
word  for  it,  that  “ He  who  stands  upon  a 
slippery  place,  makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  j 
slay  him  up."  As  Benvenuto  di  S.  Giorgio 
says  in  the  beginning  of  his  history  of  the  | 
marquises  of  Monferraio,  “ Remoto  Deo,  \ 
ccclcstiquo  doctrina,  erroribus  plena  sunt 
omnia."{ 

What  can  be  expected  from  their  induc- 
tions, when  their  citations  are  absolute  con- 
tradictions to  their  theories,  as  when  one 
j illustrious  writer,  while  attempting  to  prove 
that  what  he  termed  )diilosv)phy  and  not 
j Christianity  conduced  to  ab(dish  slavery,  1 
^ cites  in  proof,  the  testament  of  Lemmo  di  , 
Balduccio,  made  in  Florence  in  13C<9,  which  . 
begins  with  declaring  that  he  grants  cinan-  | 

' cipation  for  the  love  of  God  ?| 

If  it  be  said  that  I have  ascribed  to  llto  j 
influence  of  faith  more  than  duly  belonged  | 

I to  it,  I would  reply,  in  the  words  of  a mo-  1 
dem  and  most  gentle  author,  who  has  more  | 
than  once  furnished  me  with  weapons  against  I 
the  citadel  which  he  is  still  attempting  to 
defend,  “ the  question,  whether  the  Church 
I meant  such  a particular  beauty,  comes  to 
much  the  same  thing,  as  the  question 
whether  the  sun  means  that  his  light  should 
enter  into  such  or  such  a flower." 

And  here,  in  answer  to  an  objection  ad- 
vanced against  me  by  this  accomplished 
scholar,  who  would  convict  me  of  being  a 
false  spy,  I must  declare  that  in  no  part  of 
these  books  have  1 set  up  noblest  stories, 

• Adelbold,  Episc.  Traject.  Prolog,  in  ViL  .S. 
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culled  out  of  fiflccn  centuries,  as  the  whole 
picture  of  what  the  Ages  of  Kaith  actually 
were.  Their  faults  and  crimes  were  not 
coiicmied  or  palliated  ; though  their  devo- 
tion led  me  to  the  conclusion  at  which  a 
I'reiich  historian*  has  arrived,  that  much 
will  be  forgiven  them  on  account  of  their 
having  loved  much  ; a conviction  which  will 
not  be  treated  with  disdain  by  those  who 
remember  that,  as  St.  Augustin  says,  “ a 
lalrone  Apostoli  victi  sunt,  rpii  tunc  crcdidil 
rpiaiido  illi  defcccnint."f  If  their  iniquities 
were  great,  great  also  was  their  reparation, 
groat  their  strttggic  to  ctirreet  themselves, 
great  their  re|)cntance.  Vet  with  all  their 
defects,  such  is  the  contrast  they  present  to 
heathen  timos,  that  the  atiticipations  of  the 
first  apologists  seem  so  far  verifietl  as  to 
force  the  ridictile  of  Gibbon  to  recoil  iqHin 
hiinscll;  for  what  I-aclantius  expected,  and 
almost  ventured  to  promise,  did  arrive. 
Ages  of  comparative  innocence  and  felicity 
did  return  ; the  worship  of  the  true  God  did 
moderate  war  and  dissension  among  those 
who  mutually  considered  themselves  as  the 
children  of  a common  |iarcnt.  Inquire  de- 
sires, angry  and  selfish  passions  were  re- 
strained by  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel : 
and  ill  many  places  the  magistrates  might 
sheath  the  sword  of  justice  among  a peo]do 
I actuated  by  the  sentiments  of  truth  and 
I piety,  of  etpiity  and  nioderation,  of  harmony 
and  imivcrsal  love. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  writers  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  describing  the  manners 
of  society  around  them,  reply  to  charges 
of  the  same  kind.  “ But  perhaps  some 
one  will  say,"  observes  an  old  historian  of 
Pavia,  who  wrote  in  1330,  “ that  it  seems 
from  this,  that  all  are  perfect,  and  that 
there  are  no  reprobate  amongst  them  ? 
To  him  I answer,  that  it  is  for  mo  to  re- 
cite not  the  silts  of  my  people,  but  their 
good  works ; for  if  perchance  they  should 
sin,  it  is  to  be  hoped  and  piously  believed, 
that  all  stains  are  washed  away  in  true 
jienanco  and  confession,  making  satisfac- 
tion and  restitution  ; and  giving  alms,  and 
so  making  ail  things  clean  to  them."  In- 
deed he  had  previously  ascribed  the  pre- 
servation of  Pavia  during  six  hundred  years, 
without  having  king  or  prince,  to  the  won- 
derful alms  of  the  citizens.  “ All  the 
women,"  sailh  he,  “ (to  say  nothing  of  all 
that  the  men  give,)  daily  distribute  alms  at 
their  doors,  of  their  substance,  or  of  the 
piodiice  of  their  manual  labour.  Besides 
this,  they  give  part  ol  every  provision 

* Ozonain.  f In  Ps.  Ixviii. 


they  dress,  to  poor  shamefaced  neighbours, 
ami  this  before  they  partake  of  it  them- 
selves. The  brethren  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
who  possess  only  daily  alms,  give  food  cverv 
day,  and  distribute  through  the  city  bread, 
wine,  corn,  fresh  and  salt,  raw  and  cooked 
meat ; having  divided  the  city  into  districts 
to  which  one  member  especially  destined 
brings  roimd  the  provisions,  the  bread  in  ' 
sacks,  the  wine  in  wood,  and  the  rest  in 
covered  metal  vessels.  At  All  Souls  there 
is  no  one  in  the  city  who  does  not  give  pro- 
visions to  the  poor.  But  who  can  know, 
unless  God  alone,  and  those  who  receive 
them,  how  much  alms  are  given  in  secret 
by  nobles  and  plebeians,  who  do  not  wrish  to 
sound  a trumpet  before  them,  when  tlie>  I 
give  ? For  there  are  many  who  give  much  |i 
secretly  to  the  poor,  or  for  the  poor  to  the  i 
brethren  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  to  those  of 
the  common  house,  or  to  the  priest  of  the 
churches,  that  the  givers  may  not  be  known  : 
by  men  but  by  God.  Besides  all  this,  on  | 
certain  festivals  of  the  Church  there  are  : 
banquets  given  to  the  poor,  who  receive  in- 
vitations, and  they  have  meat  and  vegela-  ‘ 
hies.  The  bishop,  besides  the  casualties 
and  the  fines  of  clergymen,  all  which  he 
distributes,  gives  great  alms  daily  of  his 
revenues  by  ancient  institutions.  Similarly, 
the  canons  of  the  cathedral  and  the  monks 
of  the  difibrent  convents,  and  the  priests  of 
the  churches.  The  laity,  moreover,  always 
on  the  seveulh  day,  aud  anniversary  of  their 
dead,  give  abundant  alms.  This  liberality 
of  alms  seems  to  be  inherited  by  the  citi-  | 
zons  from  ancient  times,and  from  our  blessed 
father  Syrus,  who,  by  his  intercession  with  j 
God,  always  obtains  this  abundant  supply 
for  the  poor  of  Christ,  by  especial  favour ; [ 
fur  some  relate,  though  it  is  not  expressed 
in  Scripture,  that  he  was  the  lad  of  whom  : 
St.  Andrew  spoke  to  our  Lord,  saying,  Est  I 
puer  iiniis  hie  qui  habot  quinqiie  panes,  j 
Th'is  descnedly  is  our  city  calletl  Pnpis,  os 
if  to  express  pauperibus  pia.”  But,  he  adds,  | 
resuming  his  argument,  " If  there  should  be  | 
any  reprobate  amongst  them,  yet  oiir  citi-  : 
zens  aro  not  on  that  account  to  be  less 
praised,  but  rather  so  much  the  more  are 
they  to  be  admired,  because  by  these  they 
are  proved  as  gold  in  the  firo.  Was  not 
this  city  like  the  morning  star  in  the  midst 
of  the  clouds  after  it  had  past  from  the 
Egypt  of  dark  Gentilism,  to  the  light  of  faith 
by  imitation,  not  of  place  but  of  manners." 
Finally,  ho  says,  "If  any  refuse  to  believe 
our  leport,  objecting  to  our  youth,  having 
only  completed  our  thirty-fourth  year,  and 
demanding,  have  you  seen  such  things  ? let 
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them  interrogate  our  fathers,  and  examine 
our  chronicles,  and  they  will  find  that  1 have 
advanced  nothing  but  what  is  true.’’* 

Neither  is  it  just  to  say  that  1 have  culled 
these  stories  as  if  rare  passages  from  an- 
cient books ; for  whoever  has  pursued  studies 
of  this  kind  must  be  aware  that  the  difficulty 
arises  from  the  infinite  multiplicity  rather 
than  from  the  deficiency  of  such  evidence. 
If  we  continued  still  to  look  upon  that  light 
which  ancient  histories  supply,  the  same 
phenomena,  still  new  miracles  of  grace, 
would  be  described,  toiling  us  with  the 
change  and  defying  any  attempt  to  record 
all : so  that,  in  fact,  the  passages  which  have 
been  here  adduced  are  not  gleanings  from 
a gathered  hanest  but  specimens  of  an  in- 
exhaustible supply,  that  may  be  said  to  be 
still  standing  untouched  by  the  sickle.  My 
gentle  adversary  objects  also  to  my  witnesses, 
for  the  reason  that  “they  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  the  best  and  worthiest  from  the 
Apostles  to  the  sixteenth  century  but  with 
what  consistency  can  he  say  this  ? That 
thrusted  home  should  make  him  a Catholic. 
Who  thus  styles  them  the  best  and  wor- 
thiest ? It  is  one  who  by  his  profession  is 
bound  to  consider  them  as  idolaters  and 
enemies  of  truth ; for  indubitably  they  clung 
to  what  makes  men  such,  if  bis  theology  be 
admitted.  If  I have  shown  then  that  they 
were  among  the  best  and  worthiest,  this 
work  is  not  a monument  of  delusion  or  of 
sophistry  ; nor  is  it  a small  point  gained  to 
have  obliged  those  who  are  ranged  with  him 
to  admit  that  they  were  good,  however  in- 
consistent may  be  such  a concession  from 
their  lips.  By  that  admission  they  are,  in 
; fact,  left  without  defence,  insomuch  that  we 
I may  repeat  Spenser’s  words  in  reference  to 
j them,  and  say, 

! “Now  need  we  no  longer  labour  spend. 

Our  foes  have  slaine  themselves,  with  whom  we 
should  contend.** 

Again,  to  reply  to  another  charge  too 
I hastily  advanced,  I have  not,  when  alluding 
to  what  is  erroneous  and  perverse  in  modern 
times,  absurdly  indulged  in  the  stale  com- 
plaints of  Cicero,  saying,  “Videte  nunc, 
quam  versa  et  matata  in  pejorein  partem 
sint  omnia.”  Nor  have  I so  much  as  breathed 
the  poet’s  wish,  which  in  me  would  be  in* 
sane ; 

“ Hos  utinam  inter 

Heroas  natum  tellus  me  prima  tulisset!** 

* Anon.  Ticinens.  de  Laudibus  Papite,  c.  15. 

22.  ap.  Muratori,  tom.  xi. 


I know  indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  a Roman 
who  loved  his  country,  that  “ things  more 
agreeable  to  many  might  have  been  said ; 
but  necessity,  even  if  my  disposition  did  not 
move  me,  required  that  I should  speak  nut 
what  is  agreeable,  but  the  truth  : vellem 
equidem  vobis  placerc  ; sed  multo  malo  vos 
salvos  esse,  qualicunque  erga  me  animo 
futuri  estis.”*  Had  1 really  incurred  this 
charge,  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  of  faith  would 
have  condemned  me ; for  its  sentence  was, 

“ Nc  dicas,  quid  putas  causae  est  quod  priora 
teropora  meliora  fuere  quam  nunc  sunt  ? 
Stulta  enim  est  hujuscemodi  inierrogatio.” 
In  every  age  our  poor  humanity  has  always 
traces  of  the  time  when  it  was  good  in  its 
Creator’s  sight ; and  I know  not  how  any  ■ 
one  can  love  those  whom  he  has  never  seen 
but  in  books,  if  he  has  contracted  no  friend- 
ship, no  intimate  affection  for  those  whom 
he  has  seen  in  life ; who  however  personally 
strangers  to  him,  yet  have  countenances 
familiar  to  his  eyes ; for  those  with  whom 
he  grew  up  and  played,  and  studied,  and 
bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  I love 
the  plants  of  the  Eternal  Gardener,  each 
human  flower  as  I pass  it  by,  the  youth, 
though  wild  and  untaught  of  this  generation, 
the  ffirther  from  discipline,  alas ! the  more 
like  myself.  I love  the  gentleness  of  the 
rough-clad  and  laborious  sons  of  the  people, 
whose  errors  are  not  the  result  of  their  own 
seeking,  or  of  their  preference  of  any  human 
consideration  to  truth ; hearts  they  have  that 
might  bear  any  fruits,  hearts  not  unworthy 
of  beatitude.  Trulv  we  need  no  master  of 
the  new  learning’s  remonstrances  to  teach  us 
to  love  them  as  the  good  dealt  by  the  Eternal 
Hand  that  tends  them  all.  But  to  wish  that 
besides  wearing  nature’s  faces,  which  gladden 
us  with  their  beauty,  they  were  children  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  instead  of  being  left  as 
sheep  without  a pastor,  or  after  hearing  the 
farrago  of  confusions  repeated  by  preachers  of 
the  thousand  and  one  false  notions  of  religion, 
driven  to  abandon  all  belief,  and  to  repeat 
the  reckless  boast  that  “this  world  is  but  a 
show  or  appearance,  no  real  thing,  a shadow 
hung  out  on  the  bosom  of  the  void  infinite, 
nothing  more to  wish  that  the  influence 
arising  from  familiarity  with  these  smiling 
countenances  and  engaging  manners  among 
the  youth  of  humble  and  laborious  life  that 
throng  the  public  ways,  might  be  exerted  in 
strengthening  by  the  force  of  example,  and 
not,  as  at  present,  in  weakening  by  the  same 
power  the  salutary  bonds  of  that  noble 
Catholic  morality  which  regulates  and  sanc- 

• Liv.  iii.  69. 
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lifies  without  destroying  nature;  and  to  show 
that  the  supernatural  light  of  faith,  which 
would  have  made  them  blessed,  was  more 
diffused  in  former  times  than  in  our  own, 
argues  no  want  of  lore  for  them,  no  folly,  no 
insensibility.  To  mourn  even  over  the 
condition  of  the  majority  of  the  people  now 
is  to  utter  but  a just  complaint,  as  even  their 
must  admired  guides  acknowledge.  " Yes, 
wc  may  truly  deplore  it,"  says  one  of  them 
most  conversant  with  the  past  and  present ; 

“ the  condition  of  tire  majority  is  not  easy, 
neither  happy  nor  secure.  It  is  impossible 
to  regard,  without  a profound  compassion, 
so  many  human  beings  carrying  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  such  a heavy  burthen, 

■ and  carrying  it  without  intermission;  and, 
in  this  continual  pre-occupation  of  their 
material  existence,  hardly  being  able  to 
ex|>end  a thought  on  their  moral  life."* 

As  for  the  guides  from  whom  our  tears 
have  had  their  spring,  who  still  are  followed 
nominally  by  the  erring  crowd,  they  arc 
decipher^.  Yes;  be  you  who  you  may  that 
seek  to  throw  a mysterious  halo  of  glory  and 
sanctity  round  them.  In  hide  the  lashes  which 
justice  has  indicted,  ovd<  &tvv  huippayift  -^rv 
to/juvos.  if  one  may  use  the  old  orator's 
harsh  expression,  justifiable  perhaps  when 
one  thinks  of  the  attempt,  'tis  even  so : they 
are  marked,  and  with  hands  that  smote 
unmercifully,  for  what  they  were,  dress  and 
parade  them  as  you  will  now.  “ De  qiiibus," 
to  use  Cotta's  words,  rather  ibau  terms  that 
might  offend  the  car,  if  you  desire  to  conceal 
their  brand,  " habeo  ipse,  quid  sentiam  ; non 
habeo  autem,  quid  tibi  assentiar."f  And  as 
for  the  fictitious  nobles,  their  earliest  and 
latest  friends,  who  think  not  that  ancient,  as 
Frederic  of  Suabia  said,  but  that  new  riches, 

' however  scraped,  constitute  nobility,  and 
who  deem  god-like  those  who  help  them  to 
varnish  over  the  past,  and  keep  the  alms  of 
good  men  to  the  poor,  in  order  that  they 
may  build  palaces  and  arrange  banquets  with  i 
the  spoils,  thinking,  like  the  rubber  who 
invites  guests  and  covers  the  table  with  an 
altar-cloth  bearing  still  the  Church's  mark, 
that  no  one  will  recognise  the  stuff,  what  are 
these  but  the  converse  of  ail  we  have  learned 
to  praise  and  reverence  ? Our  scum  must 
be  as  transcendent  as  our  love : for  them 
and  their  magnihcence  only  laughter,  or 
unappeasable  silent  reprobation  and  abomi- 
nation. Adore  the  present  age,  like  those 
who  say  they  bow  down  to  the  majesty  of 
those  who  form  it, — I cannot. 

* Guizot. 

t De  NaL  Dcor.  iii. 


Let  them  pass, 

I cried ; the  world  aud  its  mysterious  doom 
Is  not  so  much  more  glorious  than  it  was,  j 

That  1 desire  to  worship  those  who  drew 
New  figures  on  its  false  and  fragile  glass. 

As  the  old  faded — phantoms  ever  new 
Rise  on  the  bubble,  paint  them  as  you  may; 
tVe  have  but  thrown,  as  some  before  us  threw. 
Our  shadows  on  it  as  it  past  away. 

But  mark  how  chained  to  the  triumphal  cross  | 
Were  the  great  figures  of  an  elder  day.*’* 

In  respect  to  essential  things  more  is  tnie 
than  I have  now  admitted ; for  it  might  be 
shown  that  the  present  is  for  the  Church  a 
happy  and  a glorious  age,  and  even  of  the 
peculiar  forms  of  the  ancient  grace  not  w holly 
destitute  ; for,  not  again  to  cite  the  common 
people  who  are  always  auiiable,  some  retired 
Catholics  among  the  great  are  found  living, 
as  in  the  eleventh  century,  like  some  noble  j 
trees  that  are  left  standing  here  and  there 
in  a forest  that  has  been  cut  down,  as  if 
to  be  a memorial  of  what  once  existed,  and  | 
to  edify  those  who  pass.  The  Spirit  of  ‘ 
Christ  reigns  ever.  'There  are  besides  other  ! 
lands  where  still  faith  is  found  fruitful. 
Beueath  Ansonian  skies  all  these  deeds  of 
love  are  practised,  and  Catholic  manners  a.s  ! 
of  old : and  this  I know  to  be  so  true,  from 
what  I saw  and  heard,  that  in  this  distance  ^ 
of  years,  long  separated,  I feel  that  there  is  , 
danger  of  mistaking  Italy  for  heaven.  Bui,  j 
to  use  the  phrase  of  elder  men,  since  I have  i 
run  so  long  a career  in  th  is  matter,  incth  inks,  | 
before  I give  my  pen  a full  stop,  it  will  not  | 
be  lost  time  to  inquire  why  England,  the 
mother  of  excellent  minds,  should  continue 
so  hard  a stop-mother  to  Catholics ; who,  j; 
certainly,  in  all  the  virtues  that  she  holds 
most  precious,  ought  to  pass  all  others,  since  i 
all  can  only  proceed  from  the  living  spring 
at  which  they  drink,  to  ask  why,  in  all  their  I 
laws  and  writings  against  tnic  faith,  this  | 
people  is  so  fell ; and  why  the  symphony  of  i 
paradise  should  here  keep  silence  while 
pervading  with  such  sounds  of  rapt  devotion  I 
so  many  other  states.  Sweet  religion,  that 
hath  anciently  had  here  kings,  senators, 
great  captains,  learned  teachers  of  every 
valued  science,  great  philosophers  and  orators, 
and  piercing  wits,  not  only  to  favour  Catho- 
lics, but  to  be  Catholics, — that  religion, 
embraced  so  long,  and  still  pervading 
countries  from  which  we  arc  obliged  to 
borrow  arts  and  letters,  should  continue  to 
find  in  our  time  a hard  welcome  in  England, 

I think  the  very  elements  lament  it,  and 
therefore  are  our  seasons,  from  which 
no  meek  procession  fasting  sujvpiicates, 

• Shelley. 
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, collier  than  they  were  of  yore.  Is  there 
no  touch  of  mercy  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  lead  her  ? What ! still  angry ; still 
devoted  to  the  thoughts  of  self ; still  sitting 
apart  and  separate,  while  the  faithful  sons 
of  holy  Church  faint  and  are  oppressed ! 
Then  art  thou  punished,  in  that  this  thy 
prides  lives  yet  uuqueiiched. 

Mi;  tfU  yavv  ovTot  yt  XdjSot  or  oo 

<^vXdtr(Ttls' 

I 

Hoast  not  of  your  ancestors  : heroes  and 
sainted  dames  are  not  amongst  them. 

....  yXaVK^  it  uf  WiETf  doAocrira, 
j ntrpai  i ijXt^aroi'  ort  rot  roos  fOTUi  dmjvijs.* 

Were  it  lawful  always  to  indulge  the  first 
emotions  of  one’s  hreast,  there  are  some 
. whose  words  might  be  contemptuous. 

' Unlike  the  Homan,  who,  knowing  the  noble 
i minds  that  ruled  the  assembly,  interrupted 
' the  discussion  by  inviting  his  hearers  to 
I the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  heaven, 
these  might  rather  be  tempted  to  wave  all 
' arguments  and  dismiss  their  countrymen, 
bidding  them  hasten  to  the  broker's,  if  such 
should  he  his  title,  who  can  tell  them 
the  value  of  their  bonds  or  shares,  the  only 
I speculations  in  which  they  feel  any  in- 
! tcrest.  Of  what  avail,  they  might  demand, 

I to  show  you  what  we  prize  ? Here  is  no- 
J thing  that  acts  of  jiarliament  can  either 
1 make  or  abolish.  Men  take  pleasure  in 
' things  in  which  they  excel.  Come  then, 
lords  and  gentlemen,  lead  on  to  the  ex- 
change, where,  like  liacchus,  you  may  drive 
a bargain  with  the  dead,  and  evince  that 
courage  which  did  not  shrink  from  the  at- 
: tempt  to  barter  with  a spirit  disembodied. 
Hut  charity  restrains  such  lofty  scorn,  and 
tries  to  etface  the  fierceness  even  of  a just 
and  chivalrous  indignation  : therefore,  re- 
curring to  the  holy  fathers,  they  will  say, 
■“  Hecognise  the  master,  recognise  his  pro- 
perty." “ Sometimes,”  continues  St.  ,-\u- 
j guslin,  “ we  approach  these  men  and  say, 
‘Let  us  seek  the  truth,  let  us  find  the 
j truth  but  they  reply,  ' Keep  what  you 
possess,  and  we  will  also  keep  our  own. 

; Thank  God,  my  sheep  are  His  sheep.’  ‘Xo, 
they  are  neither  my  sheep  nor  your  sheep, 
but  the  sheep  of  Him  who  has  purchased 
them  ; of  Him  who  has  marked  them  with 
Hi.s  seal.  Why  should  I have  mine,  and 
you  yours?  If  Christ  be  tlicrc,  let  my 
sheep  go  their  way,  for  they  are  not  mine  ; 

• n,  ivi.  34. 


im 

"'  I 

if  Christ  be  here,  let  yours  come,  for  they  I 
are  not  yours.’  ■ X'o,’  says  the  heretic,  ‘it  [ 
is  not  my  property.’  ‘What  do  1 bear? 
Let  us  see  if  it  be  not  your  property  ; let 
us  see  if  you  have  not  appropriated  it  to  | 
yourself.  I work  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ' 
Chri.st,  and  you  in  the  name  of  Donatus: 
you  say  the  Christ  is  here,  and  I say  He  is  ' 
every  where.  The  Saviour  lias  said.  He 
that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth. 
You  divide  unity,  you  seek  a private  pos- 
session ; why  should  it  bear  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ?  Why  have  you  put  the 
titles  of  Christ  upon  your  own  possession, 
in  order  to  defend  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  some  people  write  on  tlieir  house 
the  name  of  a powerful  man,  to  terrify  by 
this  false  title  those  who  might  wish  to  in-  \ 
vade  it.  O unhappy  house!  Let  Him 
possess  you  whose  name  you  bear : deco- 
rated with  the  titles  of  Jesus  Christ,  no 
longer  belong  to  Donatus.”’*  You  say  that 
all  might  have  been  well  formerly,  but  that 
as  the  state  has  changed  things,  it  is 
necessary  to  yield  compliance  and  follow 
those  who  are  now  the  leaders.  1 cannot 
consent  to  you  in  this;  and  Socrates  has  I 
left  a sentence  which  is  to  justify  me, — ' 
rrnXiuot  yap  sol  tro^i  dviptt  rr  xat  yvvatxts  ! 
ntpt  airrap  tipijKortp  Koi  yrypatjuirtt  t^Xty^vtrt  I 
fit,  tap  aoL  yapt^optpot  (Tvyf^a>po).\ 

Socrates  says  elsewhere  that,  next  to 
speaking  against  God,  there  is  nothing  wc 
should  beware  of  with  more  vigilance  than 
uttering  a word  against  those  who  resem- 
ble Him:  that  is,  he  adds, ‘‘against  divine  j 
men:’’I  tliatwhilethe  basepartofmenhave  j 
no  regard  to  their  fame  after  death,  the 
good  are  careful  to  leave  an  honest  name 
to  their  posterity  ; and  he  regards  this  as  ' 
an  evidence  that  there  is  a knowledge  with 
the  dead  of  what  passes  here.§  The  Greek  , 
poet,  too,  says  that  those  who  protest  , 
against  the  just  should  fear  for  themselves, 
since  as  the  ancients  thought, 

T3  kokXp  ioKtip  iroT  ftrffXip 
fpptp,  arm  <f>ptpat 
Qfos  3ytt  npot  aror.ll 

To  judge  only  from  these  instincts  of  the 
ancient  wisdom,  what  an  overwhelming 
disgrace  would  be  reserved  for  us  on  the 
day  when  we  shall  meet,  I do  not  say  the 
learned  sages  and  heroic  martyrs,  but  any 
generous  believers  from  those  multitudes 

* St.  Au^ist.  Ensrrat.  ii.  Ps.  xxi. 

t Plisdiiis.  1 Plat.  Minos. 

; Plat.  Epiit.  ii.  y Antigone.  , 
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of  men,  women,  and  children,  that  belonged 
to  the  generations  of  the  Ages  of  Faith,  if 
we  were  to  consent  to  their  revilers  now  ! 
How  could  we  expect  them  to  acknowledge 
us?  How  should  we  sustain  a look  from 
any  of  the  grout  triumphal  hosts  which  in 
the  last  day  wo  shall  see?  If  we  have 
any  shame,  and  Plato  says  that  fathers 
should  leave  that  sentiment  to  their  chil- 
dren rather  than  mountains  of  gold,*  wc 
shall  find  no  room  for  deliberation,  what- 
ever may  be  the  immediate  consequences ; 
for,  as  Joinville  said  to  the  French  rene- 
gade who  feared  the  reproaches  of  others 
if  he  should  return  to  truth,  “ the  reproach 
will  be  much  greater  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment." “ Propter  hos  igitur,”  to  use  the 
words  of  St.  Augustin,  “ in  unitate  per- 
raonendum,  propter  bos  quicquid  hssrcti- 
corum  mali  est  devitandum."t 

We  read  of  two  poor  villages  of  the 
principality  of  Neuchatol,  Landcron  and 
Greasier,  that  when  the  Calvinist  minis- 
ters come  to  tempt  their  faith,  the  in- 
habitants showed  ^em  the  cemetery  where 
their  fathers  slept,  and  declared  that 
in  the  day  of  judgment  they  wished  to  rise 
with  them,  confessing  the  same  Gospel. t 
It  is  not  to  one  cemetery  that  we  should 
point ; but  we  refer  you  to  the  soil  which 
covers  the  generations  of  sixteen  centuries, 
from  which  the  holy  and  the  just,  clothed 
even  to  their  fleshly  weeds  with  the  sym- 
bols of  Catholicism,  will  rise  to  life  and 
glory.  But  waving  this  consideration, 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  urged  upon  his 
judges  after  they  had  condemned  him, 
“ What  ground  of  probability  is  there," 
says  Pelisson,  “ that  our  Lord  should  have 
hidden  Himself  from  that  lino  of  excellent 
men  called  saints,  who  had  no  other  wis- 
dom but  what  was  of  heaven  ; whose  gran- 
deur consisted  in  humility,  whose  days 
were  spent  in  meditating  on  His  word  day 
and  night,  and  in  following  not  only  His 
precepts  but  His  counsels,  by  a life  like 
that  of  angels,  sometimes  crowned  by  a 
death  still  more  precious  in  His  eyes  ? 
And  if  Ho  concealed  himself  from  these 
holy  men,  what  likelihood  that  he  should 
have  discovered  himself  to  Luther ; a man 
very  angry,  very  far  removed,  to  say  no 
more,  from  their  moderation,  from  their 
mortification,  from  their  charity,  from  their 
humility  ?"§ 

According  to  our  adversary's  view  of 

• Lejr.  Lib.  v t In.  Ps.  ci. 

t Audio.  Hist,  de  Calvin,  i, 

I lUflexions  aur  lea  Ditf^rends  dc  ti  it  !i;ricn, 
sect  iv. 


history.  pro]'hecy  has  failed  ; for  in  that 
case  the  nations  became  not  God’s  people ; 
His  empire  had  bounds  and  an  end  ; His 
Spirit  descended  not  on  all  men ; and  in 
all  places  an  impure  sacrifice  was  offered 
in  His  name.*  You  say,  for  even  to  this 
outrage  on  historic  truth  our  ears  are  des- 
tined, that  the  system  which  tlie  law  of 
England  recognises  os  the  state  religion, 
is  in  reality  Catholic  as  of  yore ; that  it 
has  been  persecuted  by  kings  and  parlia- 
ments, and  tliat  it  would  not  otlierwisc 
have  departed,  as  in  some  points  you  admit 
it  has,  from  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of 
antiquity;  that  it  is  your  mother,  to  be 
excused  and  to  be  forgiven.  To  all  tliis, 
one  conversant  with  the  dead,  and  often 
optimi  consultores  mortui,  will  deem 
silence,  and  a look  like  that  of  Ajax, 
when  Ulysses  makes  his  submission  to 
him,  the  best  answer.  “ Possunt  htec  cre- 
dere," as  St.  Leo  says,  “ qui  possunt  talia 
patienter  audire."  -An  historical  study  of 
the  events  which  led  to  the  catastrophe  is 
a bad  preparation  for  assent  to  the  propo- 
sitions which  are  generally  advanced  by 
those  who  do  not  view  tilings  from  the 
centre  of  Catholic  unity.  Pajiinian,  the 
Prsetorian  prefect  under  Caracallo,  being 
ordered  to  compose  an  apology  for  the 
murder  of  Geta,  replied,  " that  it  was 
easier  to  commit  than  to  jnstiiy  a parri-  j 
cido :"  and  thus  sacrificed  life  to  honour.  | 
Such,  if  pressed  to  speak,  should  be  our  ! 
answer,  when  we  are  asked  to  acquiesce  in 
the  excuses  of  those  who  severed  England 
from  her  true  mother,  and  from  her  long 
line  of  saintly  ancestors.  No ; you  have 
condemned  rashly  ; you  must  purify  your-  i 
self  from  this  crime : and  as  Socrates  said.  | 
there  is  to  those  who  sin  an  ancient  puri-  ^ 
fication,  laiBapftat  apxatot,  which  Homer  did 
not  know,  but  Stesichorus  was  awtux'  of  ! 
it ; for  he  knew  the  cause  of  his  own  blind- 
ness, and  immediately  said,  Ovk  !<jt  fn/fiot 
\6yot  oJvov.  and  finished  the  whole  raXie^ta 
when  ho  recovered  bis  sight  Like  So- 
crates, then,  be  still  wiser  than  Stesicho- 
rus, and  before  you  suffer  the  punishment, 
sing  your  palinode  yviap  vj  k«/kiX.v.  <ai 

olx  AoTTfp  T6rt  inr  tutrxvvtjr  tyKtKokvfiptrot : 

for  there  was  always  shame  to  those  who 
rose  against  a holy  cause. 

“ Not  lazy  to  change  what  has  been  ill 
begun,"  was  the  motto  of  _an  emperor.t 
from  which  you  might  Icam  wisdom.  " No 
pudeat  tc,"  says  our  great  Anselm,  ‘‘  rum 

* Ketlexion.v  sur  les  Diff^rends  dc  U Religion, 
sect.  X.  t t?uvedra,  Christiau  Prince,  ii.  201  ■ 
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.pere  vincula  vanitatis;  quia  non  dedecus, 
sed  honor  est  transire  in  libertatein  vcri- 
tatis.’’*  Be  not  as  Jephthab,  once,  bent 
! blindly  to  execute  a rash  resolve,  whom 
better  it  had  suited  to  exclaim,  “ I have 
done  ill,"  than,  to  redeem  his  pledge,  by 
doing  worse  ;f  and,  after  all,  you  may  have 
nothing  personal  to  retract;  for  it  is  no 
more  possible  to  be  born  a chooser,  pro- 
testing against  the  Holy  See.  than  to  be 
bom  a Bcrklcian,  denying  the  existence  of 
I matter.  Talk  not  of  mutual  concessions 
and  of  compromising.  There  is  nothing 
I left  for  you  but  to  sing  the  palinode  of 
Stesichorus,  ovk  Zar  truftos  X({yof  ofrof.l 
The  whole  sum  is  easily  made  out : you 
admit  that  there  is  but  one  Church  ; who 
I could  number  the  testimonies  to  it  diffused 
1 through  the  world  ? as  St.  Augustin  asks, 
who  could  number  them  ? You  admit 
, that  the  Chimdi  of  the  middle  ages  must 
have  been  the  Church  of  Christ ; for  if 
i not,  where  did  it  exist?  Therefore,  since 
truth  and  justice  require  that  a man  should 
not  be  allowed  the  advantage  of  two  con- 
tradictory hypotlieses,  you,  who  know  what 
schism  is,  cannot  be  at  a loss  to  discover 
in  what  category  to  place  those  who  remain 
under  any  denomination,  separate  from  her 
pale.  You  have  only  to  take  the  trouble 
of  drawing  the  conclusion  which  leaves 
you  no  choice.  Cea.se,  then,  from  arguing, 
as  if  time  could  give  sanction  to  errors, 
and  of  apostates  constitute  a church  ; cease 
from  repeating  the  old  misrepresentations; 
cease  from  calumniating  the  Holy  Bride, 
who  with  the  lance  and  nails  was  won; 
sing,  0 from  your  heart’s  core,  sing  the 
palinode. 

If,  as  the  ancients  said,  Homer  was 
blinded  for  having  vilified  Helen,  what 
judgment  must  not  he  expect,  who  persists 
in  vilifying  that  truth  which,  as  St.  Augus- 
tin says,  is  fairer  than  the  type  of  all  corpo- 
real beauty  ? Alas ! for  errors  of  little 
moment,  if  connected  with  things  temporal, 
men  are  ready,  sooner  or  later,  to  make 
amends.  Buttmann,  having  discovered 
the  futility  of  an  insinuation  which  he 
had  repeated  against  Sappho,  said,  among 
the  last  words  he  ever  wrote,  “ to  expunge 
this  charge  against '^Sappho,,and  to  atone 
for  my  real  sin  against  her,  I hold  to  bo 
one  of  ray  most  sacred  duties  before  I de- 
part out  of  the  circle  of  mankind ; and  thus 
accordingly  I fulfil  it.”  If  this  be  admir- 
able, what  ought  not  to  be  the  retractions 

• S.  Anselm.  Ep  ii.  19.  f Dante,  Par.  v. 

X Plat.  Pbadrus. 


of  a learned  and  philosophic  man,  cui 
vivere  est  cogitare,  when  he  is  led  to  see 
the  injustice  of  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  saints  and  the  Holy  Church  of 
God?  But  the  deed  of  separation  has 
been  accomplished.  What  is  there  accom- 
plished to  a wise  man  that  cannot  be  re-  i 
stored  ? Plear  what  the  Roman  philosopher 
says,  when  he  retracted  his  opinions  in  full 
senate : “ Cujusvis  hominis  est  errare  ; 
nullius,  nisi  insipientis,  in  errore  perse- 
verare:  posteriores  enim  cogitationes,  ut 
aiunt,  sapientiores  solent  esse.  Quodsi  est 
erratum,  patres  conscripti,  spe  falsa  atque 
falluci ; redeaniiis  in  viatn.  Optimus  e.st 
portuspoenitenti.mutatioconsilii.”*  When 
will  such  noble  words  be  heard  in  senates 
now,  where  systems  are  propped  up  with 
votes  long  after  detection  has  laid  bare  ' 
their  vanity  ; where  majorities  are  sought 
for  annual  extension  of  the  plant,  that, 
from  the  vine  it  once  was,  has  long  since 
grown  an  unsightly  bramble  ? As  when  j 
a fog  disperseth  gradually,  our  vision  traces 
what  the  mist  involves  condensed  in  air  ; i 
so,  by  degrees,  some  gentle  spirits,  some 
noble  intelligences,  are  now  learning  to  see 
things  as  they  are  in  truth,  and  to  deplore 
the  madness  of  their  fathers.  Their  com- 
plaints sound  like  those  of  lo  when  she 
first  sees  Prometheus ; 

“ Whither,  ah  whither  am  I borne ! 

Say  on  what  shore  my  wretched  footsteps  stray ! 

Distraction  drives  my  hunied  steps  a length 

Of  weary  wanderings;  my  ongovern'd  tongue 

Utters  tumultuous  ravings  that  roll  high.”t 
« 

.<3ilschylus,  de.scribing  elsewhere  the  happy 
event  of  her  rc-assuming  her  former  shape, 
seems  to  pourtray  the  soul  converted  from  j 
these  wide-wasting^errors : 

“ All  her  toils  at  last. 

Her  wanderings  wild,  her  tortures  past. 

What  gentle  hand  ? — Eternal  Lord,  ’twas  thine  ; 
Thy  gentle  hand,  thy  power  divine 
isoothed,  softly  soothed  her  frantic  fear, 

And  from  her  glowing  cheek  wiped  sorrow’s  modest 
tear.”; 

To  account  for  the  contrasts  between  the 
spirit  and  the  manners  of  the  Ages  of  Faith 
and  later  times,  some  have  had  recourse 
to  notions  borrowed  from  the  fatalists,  and 
to  the  phraseology  of  that  school  which 
ascrilx's  all  such  changes  to  an  inexorable 
destiny,  ordaining  an  oscillation  and  pro- 
gress of  civilization  which,  it  maintains, 

• I’hil.  xii.  7.  t iEwh.  Trom.  Vinct. 
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always  follows  an  invariable  and  irresistible 
law.  Learned  and  unlearned,  they  sit  and 
trace  analogies  between  periods  and  man- 
ners, and  all  this  uncoiiseiously,  as  St. 
Augustin  says,  “ to  defend  sin.”  They  refer 
the  whole  character  of  the  Ages  of  F aith  to 
the  necessary  consequences  of  such  cxtenial 
causes  as  were  connected  with  the  stage  in 
which  society  then  existed.  The  men  w hom 
we  have  seen,  say  they,  were  the  creatures 
of  the  time ; the  time  called  tliem  forth ; 
the  time  did  every  thing.  Had  tliey  been 
born  in  the  middle  ages,  they  too  would 
have  been  devout  believers,  for  tliey  are 
always  most  sure  where  there  is  tlie  givat- 
est  uncertainty ; but,  since  they  are  living 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  the  world's 
tendency  which  doubts  and  sins  when  tliey 
doubt  and  sin,  and  they  must  be  what  they 
are,  urging  the  excuse  of  Pothinus  : 

“ Rapimar,  quo  cuncta  feninlur,** 

I The  change  is  an  inevitable  thing.  AVe 
I must  not  blame  men  for  it ; we  must  la- 
i ment  their  fate.  Thus  Neander  speaks  of 
I the  folly  of  .Julian,  because  the  spirit  of 
I the  age  demanded  the  progress  of  Chris- 
I tianity ; so  they  would  persuade  us  tliat 
the  glorious  and  happy  visions  which  sup- 
! ported  our  forefathers  were  in  the  progress 
I of  society,  like  those  amusements  of  child- 
; hood,  or  those  sweeter  illusions  of  youth 
which  man  leaves  behind  him  in  the 
voyage  of  life,  and  which  appear  to  him 
no  longer  worthy  of  the  gravity  of  mature 
I age.  “It  was  a truth,  and  is  none;  The 
old  was  tnie,  and  it  no  longer  is.”  This 
is  what  they  call  “ not  being  unjust  to  the 
old.”  Put  on  this  point  they  lack  wisdom  ; 
for.  as  Iteatricc  tells  Dante,  force  and  will 
' are  blended  in  such  wise  as  not  to  make 
the  odeuce  excusable.*  The  fact  of  the 
continued  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  sufllcient  to  dissolve  all  this  texture  in  | 
a moment.  The  works,  and  thoughts,  and 
words  of  men  change  and  perish  ; every 
human  institution  dies ; but  the  Church 
never.  The  religions  of  the  ancient  world 
have  vanished,  the  Romans,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Normans,  have  passed  away  ; 

I but,  notwithstanding  boasts,  like  what  St. 
■Augustin  terras  “the  foolish  lie  of  the 
pagans,  who  determined  that  the  Christian 
religion  was  to  last  only  three  hundred  and 
I sixty-live  years  J notwithstanding  pomp- 
ous mommicnt.s  like  those  intended  to 
' I icrualize  the  triumph  of  the  early  perse- 

I • Dsulc,  Tar,  iv.  ♦ Do  Civ,  Dei,  xviii,  51.  1 


cutors,  on  which  we  read,  “ Nomine  Cbris- 
tianonim  delete — superstitione  Christiana 
ubique  deleta,  et  eultu  Deonim  projiagato," 
there  are  Catholics  in  Fmgland  still.  If.  ' 
then,  the  present  race  of  her  sons  err, 
let  them  seek  in  tliemselvcs  the  cause,  | 
and  find  it  there ; or,  as  Dante  says  again, 
“The  cause  is  not  comipted  nature  in  ^ 
yourselves,  but  ill-conducting,  that  hath  I 
turned  the  world  to  evil."*  “ For,”  says 
St.  -Augustin,  “the  participation  in  Divine 
wisdom  is  denied  not  to  nature  but  to  neg- 
ligence ; from  meu  it  is  required  as  being 
made  in  the  Divine  image  I'T  and  they 
have  power  to  reach  it,  else  desire  were 
given  to  no  end.  Let  them  retuni  to  tlie 
psalm,  as  St.  .Augustin  says,  and  “ cry. 
Ego  pcceavi  tibi;  I,  not  fortune,  not  the 
stars,  not  fate,  not  society  following  its  | 
law,  and  obliging  me:  but  I,  with  free  i 
will,  have  sinned.”;  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
of  a return  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Ages  of  i 
Faith  so  great,  ns  those  who  resist  them 
represent.  CVsBr's  counsellors,  indeed,  I 
put  in  this  caveat,  “ Non  ad  vetera  insti- 
tuta  revoenns  qua?  jam  pridem  corruptis 
moribus  ludibrio  sunt but  they  could  not 
reckon  upon  the  assistance  which  is  ever 
at  our  disposal  ; so  that  we  have  more 
ground  for  hope  than  ever  had  Panne- 
nides.l  Therefore  to  the  question : What 
remedy  for  these  evils.  0 I,ondon  ? AVe 
might  reply  in  the  poet’s  words  : I 

ddoa  Tie , jrilXtv. 

diValoc.ll  I 

I,et  her  be  restored  to  communion  with 
the  Church,  and  therein  she  may  rest  eveu 
ns  the  wild  beast  in  his  lair ; let  her  em- 
brace truth,  and  then  she  will  live  tndy 
and  obtain  true  riches  ; so  may  her  lineage 
find  at  last  reqaise,  aai  octw  Xq-yoi  I 

irpie  y oC.li  No  means  of  recovery  (search 
all  methods  out  ns  strictly  as  she  may), 
save  to  stoop,  obeying  in  humility  as  low,  j 
as  high  she  disolwying  thought  to  soar. 
Free  of  her  own  arhitrement,  like  each 
one  of  her  sons,  to  choose,  discreet,  judi-  | 
cious ; after  so  much  experience  and  dis- 
covery, to  distrust  her  sense,  were  hence- 
forth worse  than  error;  all  are  invested 
then  with  crown  and  sceptre,  sovereign 
over  themselves.**  But  as  they  who  have 
been  confined  in  a dark  prison,  amidst  the 

• Purg.  xvi,  t In  Ps.  ciii.  J In  Ps.  cxl.  I 

5 S.  Clem.  Alex,  says  he  wrote  a poem  on 
hope,  Sirom . v.  2. 
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1 1 improoitions  am]  groans  am]  tuars  of  tlie 
j‘  misorablo,  wlion  invited,  after  many  years, 
||  to  come  fortli.  find  no  plea.sure  in  freedom, 
or  sweetness  in  tlio  view  of  trees  and 
I mountains,  so  these  think  notliing  better 
than  tile  atmosphere  of  that  Habylon 
' wliere  tliey  had  been  long  in  captivity, 
' and  from  whicli  tlie  transit  is  to  tlio  peace 
and  light  of  .leruaalem.  To  such  the  old 
poet  seems  to  speak  in  tliese  words  : 

I 

“You  sad-fared  men,  people  and  senators. 

!i  By  uproar  sever’d,  like  a flight  of  fowl 

j Scatter’d  by  wiuds  aud  high  tempestuous 

I gusts, 

1 O let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 

I This  shatter’d  com  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 

• These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body, 

I Le»t  England  be  a bane  to  her  own  heart; 

And  she,  whom  mighty  kings  courlsy  to, 

Like  a forlorn  and  desperate  casl*away, 

, Do  shameful  execution  on  herself." 

^ How  is  it  possible,  you  nsk,  that  we 
should  ever  be  brought  to  agree  ? But 
I Plato  even  could  answer  that  question, 
j How  ? ('  0r6f  its  tniKtv,  u (ftiXnt,  ^iTj 
^ Ttr  trvftxjmiviav'  its  vvv  y*  uj^tiUtv  dsraSofisit  dtr 
I clAX^Xwr.* 

“ Indeed,  Socrates,”  says  Glaucon,  " you 
j seem  to  me  to  say  all  tliis  with  great  fervour; 
bnt  yet  1 am  of  opinion,  that  tlie  majority 

I of  those  who  lioar  you,  will  op]iose  tliem- 
solves  to  what  you  advance,  with  still 

I ) greater  fervour,  and  that  you  will  not  per- 
t suade  them,  beginning  from  Tlirasyraa- 
chus.”  “ Do  not  caliimniato  Thrasyma- 
j'  elms,”  replies  Socrates,  “who  has  lately 
i ! become  my  friend,  and  who  was  not  before 

II  my  enemy,  (through  all  the  discussions  of 
I;  the  Republic,  he  had  most  violently  op- 

! posed  Socrates  in  every  thing,)  for  we  shall 
i|  not  abandon  our  attempt  until  we  succeed 
in  persuading  him,  ami  not  him  only  hut 
the  others,  or  at  least  until  we  shall  have 
gained  some  stoji  in  advance  preparatory 
to  that  future  life."  “ Indeed."  says  Glau- 
con, “ men  in  general,  have  seldom  heard 
any  discussion  sufficiently  noble  and  free, 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  truth ; but 
they  have  only  been  presented  with  elegant 
harangues  and  controversies,  never  tending 
to  any  otlier  end,  e.vcepting  to  glory  and 
I disputation,  delivered  by  men,  saluting 
I one  another  from  a distance,  whether  in 
I the  tribunals  or  in  private  society.  Still  1 
j fear  the  multitude  will  never  consent  to 
you,"  “ O my  good  friend,"  replies  So- 
I crates,  “ do  not  altogether  calumniate  the 
I multitude,  nor  suppose  that  they  will  differ 

• De  Lepbiis,  ii. 


so  much  from  you,  if  yon  will  hut  show  j 
them  the  real  lovers  of  wisdom,  whom  I 
you  coll  philosophcra,  and  define,  as  yon  j 
have  lately  done,  their  nature  and  occupa-  | 
tion  ; that  they  may  not  suppose  that  you  I 
speak  of  the  men  whom  they  have  in  view ; j 
for  otherwise  how  can  you  e.vpcct  that  they  j 
should  have  an  opinion  like  yours  ? Do  ] 
you  think  that  any  one,  being  himself 
void  of  envy,  and  mild,  would  be  irritated  j 
against  another,  who  never  gave  cause  for  1 ' 
irritation,  or  would  envy  one  who  never  h 
envied I will  precede  you  in  making 
answer  that  such  a jierverse  nature  is  only  I 
found  in  some  few  individuals,  and  not  in 
the  multitude.  Tlierefore  agree  with  roe  j 
in  saying,  that  the  real  cause  why  the  love 
of  wisdom  is  reproached  by  the  multitude,  j 
arisf-8  from  the  men  who  introduce  them-  i 
selves  from  without,  pretending  without 
any  qualification  to  be  philosophers, 
blaming  and  reproacliing,  and  nourishing 
hatred,  aud  always  making  discourses 
about  men  and  not  things,  Kai  dtl  ircp'i  ov- 
fifWTToty  Tovr  \6yovs  Tmtov^uitovs,  which  least  of 
all  agrees  with  philosophy. 

Socrates,  indeed,  had  more  hope  to  con- 
vince his  friends  of  truth,  than  his  judges 
to  whom  he  spoke  ;*  and  with  us  there  is 
great  need  of  lively  hope,  to  wing  the 
prayers  sent  up  to  God.  and  put  power 
into  them  to  bend  his  will ; but  why 
should  we  not  hope  ? for  if  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  the  Catholic  religion  be  shown, 
where  is  the  wonder  and  impossibility 
that  other  men,  since  all  can  have  assist- 
ance now,  should  come  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion  with  oursclvos  respecting  the  ex- 
ccllcnco  of  this  philosophy  ’.’f  " That  others 
should  recover  by  charity,”  os  St.  Augustin 
says.  “ the  wings  which  they  had  lost  by 
cupidity?  for  all  have  need  of  wings  to 
gain  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."I 

There  is  indeed  scope  for  calumny  in 
all  things,  as  Socrates  adds,  ju/SoXi)  f iv 
iraffi  iroXX^.§  And  it  is  easy,  as  St.  Augus- 
tin says,  “ to  seem  to  answer  for  whoever 
chooses  not  to  be  silent ; for  what  is  more 
loquacious  than  vanity?  which,  however, 
can  never  become  truth,  though  it  may  be  ■ 
able  to  cry  louder  than  truth.  But  let  i 
them  consider  all  things  diligently,  and 
if,  judging  impartially,  they  find  such 
things  which  can  be  rather  disputed  than 
disproved,  let  them  cease  trifling,  and 
choose  rather  to  be  corrected  by  the  pm- 
dent,  than  to  be  praised  by  the  foolish ; | 

• Phiedc,  6.3.  t De  Repub.  vL 

1 In  l*e-  cxxxvtu.  ) I'ha-do. 
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or  if  they  regard  uot  the  liberty  of  speak- 
ing tnith,  but  the  licence  of  evil  apecch, 
l«t  tliein  fear  to  incur  the  sentence  of 
Cicero,  O miserum  cui  peecarc  lieebat  !“♦ 

I The  race  indeed  is  not  extinct,  of  whom 
the  poet  says, 

00  yap  iTfiaijt,  il  d'  ntiajjs.f 

Hut  this  error,  this  darkness  in  the  minds 
of  the  unlearned,  arises  from  their  not 
being  able  to  look  so  far  back,  as  to  deliver 
themselves  front  the  prejudice  of  early 
education,  which  instilled  into  them  a 
contempt  and  aversion  for  the  Ages  of 
Faith,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  the  mind  to 
j put  olf  these  conftised  notions  it  has  im- 
I bibed  from  custom,  inadvertency,  and  com- 
I mon  conversation  ; their  understanding 
. being  its  own  mirror,  they  cannot  see 
i " what  a small  pittance  of  reason  and 
[ truth,  or  rather,  that  uone  at  all  is  mixed 
with  those  huffing  opinions  they  are 
swelled  witli ; they  cannot  look  beyond 
popular  sounds,  and  observe  what  ideas 
are,  or  are  not,  comprehended  under  those 
wonls  with  which  they  are  so  anned  at  all 
points,  and  with  which  they  so  confi- 
dently lay  about  them.”  Of  Catholics, 
one  may  truly  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
Homan  orator,  “Oum  hominum  genus 
erit,  qui  accuset  eos  non  deerit,"  Thus 
many  will  be  kept  at  a distance  from  that 
.Terusalem,  where  they  would  find  peace. 
‘‘0  celestial  city,”  exclaims  St.  Augustin, 
“ I who  am  a poor  pilgrim  in  this  life,  not 
yet  enjoying  thy  peace,  but  proclaiming 
thy  peace,  not  for  my  own  sake  proclaiming 
it,  like  those  who  seek  their  own  glory, 
saying.  Peace,  and  not  having  the  peace 
which  they  preach  to  the  people,  for  if  they 
had  peace  they  would  not  sever  unity : I 
will  proclaim  thy  peace : but  wherefore  ? 
Propter  fratres  meos  et  proximos  meos: 
not  propter  honorem  meum,  not  propter 
peeiiniam  meam.”J 

As  for  the  preceding  narratives  and 
disputations,  against  which  some  teachers 
of  the  modem  philosophy  warn  men  as 
dangerous  to  youth,  they  have  at  least  the 
merit  of  not  having  been  presented  for  the 
sake  of  money,  like  those  which  are  pur- 
posely seasoned  to  catch  purchasers,  ut 
undique  colligatur  pecunia,  quas  in  sumtus 
impensa  eat,”  as  Calvin  said  after  printing 
his  first  work.§ 

• De  Civ.  Dei,  v.  '26. 
t Ariatoph.  J In  Pa.  exxii. 

f Audin,  Hist,  de  Calvin,  1. 


"From  i>oor  scholars,  clad  catvlessly,"  I 
ns  Diinie  says,  "in  common  stulf  like  others  jj 
of  the  jieople's  sons,”  of  whom  Odofred  m 
compl.aius,  that  " they  are  not  good  payers,  j; 
wishing  to  learn  but  not  to  pay,"  it  would  ' 
have  been  alien  to  the  nature  of  one  who 
had  their  habits,  to  seek  any  other  recom- 
pense but  gentle  interchange  of  courtesy ; i 
and  to  accept  the  trash  of  rich  men,  who 
purchase  the  books  of  thom;  with  whom 
they  arc  at  tacit  war,  and  esteem  all  things 
light,  if  weighed  against  their  gold,  would  j 
have  been  to  cast  discredit  upon  all  that  I I 
had  w ritten.  From  other  sentiments,  there- 
fore, than  from  charity,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  alone,  this  work  was  sold,  of 
which  the  cost  to  the  last  obol,  has  been 
paid  by  him  who  wrote  it.  It  may,  indeed.  I 
prove  dangerous  in  a certain  sense  to  . 
some ; for  from  its  pages,  reader,  thou  well 
mayst  mark  what  reason  those  men  have  to  i 
plead,  by  whom  the  holy  banner  is  with- 
stood ; but  the  cry  it  raiseth,  smites  as  the 
wind  doth  the  proudest  summits ; which 
is  of  honour  no  light  argument. 

I can  truly  say  with  a poefi  "that  I ^ 
sought  not  to  sedtice  the  simple  and  illite- 
rate ; my  errand  was  to  find  out  the 
choicest  and  the  leamedest,  who  have  this 
high  gift  of  wisdom,  to  answer  solidly,  or 
to  bo  convinced."  i 

And  indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  another  1 
ancient  writer,  since  the  ever  praiseworthy 
wisdom  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  full  of 
virtue,  breeding  delightfulness,  and  void 
of  no  gift  that  ought  to  be  in  the  noble  ; 
name  of  learning ; since  the  blames  laid 
against  it  are  citlier  false  or  feeble  ; since 
the  cause  why  it  is  not  esteemed  in  Kng-  || 
land  is  the  fault  of  calumniators,  and,  j 
perhaps,  of  apes  of  religion,  such  as  made  j 
Crito  say  to  Socrates,  that  when  he  looked  ! 
at  the  sophists  he  could  not  tliink  of 
instructing  his  son  in  philosophy,  not  of 
the  religion  itself,  not  auroi)  roe  Trpdypovos, 
as  Socrates  would  observe  to  him ; since 
our  tongue  was  long  found  most  fit  to 
honour  it,  and  to  be  honoured  by  it,  why 
should  we  despair  of  F.ngland  ? Have  we 
not  reason  to  hope,  that  she  will  not  for 
ever  scorn  the  sacred  mysteries  of  faith 
and  Rome  that  watches  over  them  ; that 
she  will  not  continue  to  ridicule  the  name 
of  priests,  us  though  they  were  next  in- 
heritors to  fools ; that  she  will  not  continue 
to  jest  at  their  reverend  and  holy  ceremo- 
nies ; but  that  she  will  be  brought  to 
believe,  with  the  apostles  and  holy  fathers, 
that  these  things  are  full  of  divine  truth ; to 
believe  wiili  all  learned  historians,  that 
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these  priests  having  from  Rome  their  mis- 
sion.  were  tlie  first  hringers-in  of  all  civility:  | 
to  believe  with  philosophers,  so  well  repre- 
I scnteii  by  Picus  of  Mirundula,  that  without  I 
! them  morality  is  an  empty  sound ; to  I 
' Ix'lieve  with  jiolitical  economists,  of  whom 
j they  admit  Degerando  as  a leader,  that 
I their  institutions  eun  alone  preserve  society 
from  the  horrors  of  pauperism,  and  servile 
wars ; to  believe  with  those  who  have  found 
pleasure  in  the  preceding  books,  that  the 
manners  which  they  taught,  were  truly 
those  inculcated  from  the  mountain  ; lastly, 
to  believe  the  one  voice  of  tliese  past  ages 
themselves,  when  they  tell  her  that  they 
will  make  her  happy  and  glorious  by  their 
faith.  Yea,  let  us  hope  England  may  be 
won ; that  the  words  of  Isaiah  may  be 
applicable  to  her  : '‘(Jiire  erat  aridaerit  in 
I stagna,  et  sitiens  in  founts  aquarum  for 
once  enlightened,  her  wishes  rest  for  ever 
here — won  by  that  she  of  her  own  generous 
nature  covets  most — won,  the  country  of 
t Cowpttr  by  fervent,  true,  and  undefiled 
devotion  ; the  country  of  Johnson,  by  the 
inestimable  riches  of  good  sense,  of  which 
I Catholicism  is  full  in  all  its  parts;  the 
country  of  Hilton,  by  the  love  of  heaveidy 
nursings,  and  of  embodying  the  sacred  lore 
iit  bright  poetic  forma ; the  country  of 
Bacon,  by  whatever  tends  to  the  augmen- 
tation of  solid  learning  and  to  the  stability 
and  decorum  of  the  social  state ; the 
country  of  Addison,  by  the  food  prepared, 
as  if  expressly  for  its  instinct  of  the  com'ct 
and  orderly,  which  every  unruly  passion 
quells  ; the  coirntry  of  Shakspeare,  by  that 
which  makes  every  flower  of  genius  to 
germin  in  eternal  peace ; the  country  of 
Sterne,  by  pity  mild,  relenting  mercy,  deep 
and  tender  sentimentality ; in  fine,  the 
country  of  so  many  saints,  poets,  moralists, 
and  philosophers,  by  the  tears  and  graces 
of  that  Holy  Mother,  of  the  everlasting 
counsel  pre-ordained  to  be  to  mortal  men, 
of  hope,  of  charity,  and  love,  the  living 
spring,  the  sole  ennobler  of  their  nature. 
Then  will  she  learn  from  her  own  ex- 
perience, that,  in  the  holy  Catholic  and 
Roman  faith,  is  all  sustenance  for  the  high 
intellectual  and  moral  life  of  a people ; 
that  it  alone  possesses  the  great  secret  for 
inheriting  both  earth  and  heaven,  all  that 
can  sweeten  and  compose  to  order  the 
uncertain  wanderings  of  the  human  exist- 
ence, and  all  that  can  exalt  with  innocence 
as  a preparation  for  everlasting  beatitude, 
the  dignity  and  happiness  of  man. 

“ Rebus  cunctis  inestquidam  volut  orbis, 
ut  quemadmodum  temporum  vices,  ita 


morum  vertantur."*  Such  was  the  idea  i 
I of  the  Roman  historian,  which,  at  present, 
some  repeat,  in  whose  looks  is  marked 
I expectance,  as  if  time  were  to  extend  their 
span  beyond  their  countiy's  chastisement; 
but,  in  divine  things,  we  have  no  reason 
for  assurance,  tliat  such  recurrence  is  in 
the  order  of  Providence  ordained.  “ It  is 
a mysterious  indescribable  process,  that  of 
acquiring  faith — indescribable  as  all  vital 
acts  are."  If  we  are  to  credit  some,  to  j 
dignity  thus  lost,  for  nations  tliere  is  no  ' 
return,  and  if  we  hear  tlie  voice  of  old  ■' 
philosophy,  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  j 
dark  indeed. 

Hermes  Trismegistus  predicts  the  hor- 
rible depravity  that  will  reign  in  the  world 
immediately  l>efore  the  final  judgment. 

“ The  soul,  and  all  that  concerns  it,”  says 
that  mysterious  voice.  " will  be  derided  as 
vanity,  and  it  will  be  deemed  a crime 
worthy  of  death  to  apply  the  mind  to  reli- 
gion. New  laws  will  be  constituted  ; no- 
tliing  holy,  nothing  religious  will  be  be- 
lieved : wicked  angels  only  will  remain, 
who  will  impel  wretched  men  to  wars, 
rapines,  frauds,  and  all  things  that  arc 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  souls.  This  will 
be  the  old  age  of  the  world,  irreligious, 
disordered,  and  insensible  to  all  good.  Lo 
the  signs  of  an  universal  judgment !" 

On  the  other  hand,  in  various  ages  of 
the  Church,  some  have  anticipated  an  age 
of  untroubled  order,  in  which  the  Church 
would  reign  as  if  triumphant  upon  earth. 
The  angel  of  the  school  had  to  combat  in 
his  sum  the  execrable  book,  entitled  the 
eternal  Gospel,  which  was  burnt  by  order 
of  the  Holy  Stie,  whose  adherents,  termed 
Joachimites,  as  it  was  ascribed  to  Joachim, 
were  again  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Arles,  and  long  after  it,  by  Pope  John  XXII. 
The  words  of  St.  Thomas  are.  that  we  must 
not  expect  any  future  state  on  earth,  in 
which  men  will  possess  more  perfectly 
than  hitherto,  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.!  But  whether  nations  once  by  sin 
disfranchised  will  return  to  the  faith  which 
they  formally  renounced,  and  from  the 
chief  good  receiving  light  cause  Catholic 
manners,  in  their  freshness  and  simplicity, 
to  revive  again  ; whether  men  separated 
from  truth  will  be  vouchsafed  the  justice 
“ to  put  down  their  own  selfishness  at 
every  turn,  and  the  courage  to  stand  by 
the  dangerous  true  at  every  turn,"  whether, 
when  they  have  power  to  seek  the  hallowed 
place  again,  the  inquirers  we  hear  about 

* Tacitus,  An.  iii.  t b.  2.  Q.  IU6.  a.  43. 
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spring,  or.  what  may  Heaven  avert,  act  1 
only  as  those  who,  journeying  throtigh  the 
darkness,  bear  a light  behind,  that  profits, 
not  their  own  feet,  but  makes  their  fol- 
lowers wise,  are  questions  which  posterity 
will  be  more  able  to  answer  than  ourselves. 
To  some  historical  events  we  might  indeed 
look  back  to  warrant  hopes,  such  as  to 
the  reconciliation  of  Sargans  with  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  after  its  prv)fessing  Protes- 
tantism for  a long  time,  and  to  the  return 
of  the  Toggenburgers  to  faith,  after  an 
I!  interval  of  forty  years,  during  which  mass 
was  never  said,  and  to  the  reconciliation 
of  the  Church  of  Bemardzell,  in  l.'iftS, 

“ qute  facta  fuerat  spelunca  latronum,"  as 
old  historians  add.*  But  these  precedents 
it  must  be  allowed  are  not  adequate  to  the 
I desires  of  an  historian.  Still  our  cry  must 
1 be,  “ Benignc  fac,  Domine,  in  bona  volun- 
I tate  tua  Sion ; nt  tedificentur  muri  ,Ieru- 
I Salem for,  as  Manfrcdi  says  to  Dante  : 

^ " Yet.  by  their  curse  we  are  not  so  destroyed, 

I But  that  tb'  eternal  lure  may  turn,  while  hope 
i Retains  her  verdant  bloasoni.’'t 

To  tlie  omnipotent  Physician,  as  St.  Au- 
gustin says,  no  languor  is  incurable,  J and 
I through  pious  prayers  below,  to-day’s  is 
I made  to-morrow's  destiny. 

I Englishmen,  it  is  true,  at  present,  are 
I not  such  as  adored  at  Calvary  when  they 
j followed  Richard  to  the  Holy  Land  ; their 
I manners  are  not  those  of  the  beatitudes  ; 
yef 

*'  This  need  not  be ; they  might  arise,  and  will 
that  gold  should 

Lose  its  power,  war  its  glory — that  love,  which 
none 

j May  bind,  be  free  to  fill  the  world  with  light” 

As  Lucan  says,  tliat  his  country,  after 
so  many  battles,  would  not  reject  peace, 
even  though  that  peace  came  witli  a mas- 
ter ;§  so  might  one  suppose  that  this  poor 
country,  unless  she  absolutely  prefers  the 
furies  to  tlic  angels,  would  return  with  joy 
to  the  bosom  of  that  tender  mother,  so  dear 
to  Him,  from  whom  is  all  that  soothes  the 
life  of  man,  his  high  endeavour,  and  his 
glad  success,  his  strength  to  Buffer,  and  his 
will  to  serve. 

O ! England,  what  monitors  hast  thou 
had  even  from  thy  wandering  fold  to  re- 
prove thy  devious  ways  ! But  why  are  the 
same  complaints  from  age  to  age  re-echoed? 

■ Ildcfons  von  Arx.  Gcsch.  dea  S.  Gallen,  iii. 

t Purg.  iii.  J In  Ps,  cii.  j vii. 


Why  are  thy  Cowper's  woes  the  woes  still  [ 
of  all  the  good  that  love  thee  ? Alas  1 for  ! 
these  monitors  themselves  1 This  is  the 
reward  of  ignorance  of  good,  r^c  rfirvipoiia-  j 
Xi'at.*  Like  him  they  rail  at  the  recluse 
of  France,  even  in  their  works  on  charity 
denying  that  he  had  charity  ; and  yet  he  I 
only  wished  what  they  wished.  They  rail  I 
at  Italy  ; and  yet  in  that  fair  land  of  peace- 
ful joy  are  ever  found  the  fniits  they  trea- 
sured most,  domestic  pt’acc,  contentment 
large  munificence,  and  contemplation  that 
always  Heaven  with  love  and  awe  regards  ? 
They  rail  at  old  England's  “ priests  with 
bulls  and  briefs,  and  shaven  crowns,"  and 
know  not  that  these  were  the  men  who 
gathered  the  people  together  into  one  | 
Church,  and  kingdoms  that  they  should  ; 
serve  the  Lord,  producing  thereby  the  , 
manners  that  they  would  see  revive  and  j 
flourish.  The  holy  name  is  on  their  lips  ; i 
“ but  of  what  avail  is  it,"  asks  St.  Augustin,  | 
" to  give  no  offence  to  the  father  who  will  i 
avenge  the  injury  of  the  mother  ? Of  what 
avail,  if  you  confess  the  Lord  and  honour 
God,  and  preach  Him  and  acknowledge 
His  Son  and  blaspheme  His  Church  ? . 
Let  the  examples  of  a human  marriage  I 
teach  you. "f  Books  they  send  forth  Imwi-  1 
tiful  and  sad,  but  what  skills  this  perpetual  ] 
loquacity  ? while  you,  like  the  philosophers 
of  old,  are  writing  your  letters  in  the  minds 
of  the  prqud,  the  Church  is  fi.xing  the  cross  | 
in  the  hearts  of  the  humble,  many  of  them 
kings.  So  long  as  you  seek  only  how  to  i 
talk,  St.  iVugustin  says,  you  can  never  be 
directed.  “ Cognovi,  quia  faciet  Domi- 
nus  judicium  egentis."  The  needy  is  full, 
not  of  words,  but  of  desires  ; tlie  talkative 
abounds.  “ How  much  better  would  it 
be,"  says  St.  Augustin,  “ if  we  should  all 
know,  and  no  one  should  teach  another ; j 
that  there  should  not  be  one  talking  and  . 
another  hearing,  but  that  all  should  be  ' 
hearing  that  one  voice,  of  which  it  is  said,  | 

‘ Auditui  meo  dabis  gaudiiim  et  Imtitiam  ?'  I 
whence  that  John  rejoiced,  not  because  he 
preached  and  spoke,  but  because  he  heard." 
This  joy  of  taciturnity,  this  joy  of  hearing, 
is  found  only  in  the  Catholic  Chun'h.  If 
you  were  truly  benevolent,  you  would  not 
wish  to  be  always  remonstrating,  always 
teaching,  which  necessity  must  continue 
where  you  are,  if  still  relentless  ; but  you 
would  desire  that  there  should  be  no  one  who 
required  the  teaching  of  man ; and,  instead 
of  persevering  to  teach  witliout,  you  would  ' 
invite  all  to  return  with  you  to  hear  within.  I 

j 

• St.  Clem.  -Mcx.  rffdag.  t In  Ps.  Ixxxix.  ' 
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will  be  themselves  led  to  quaff  of  the  clear 
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From  early  times  there  have  been  men 
witliout  the  Church,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  they  wore  within  ; that  all  might  bo 
Well  again  without  a palinode ; that  things 
were  still  as  in  days  of  blessed  unity,  and 
as  they  had  ever  been  from  the  first,  saying, 
“ Peace  be  with  you  " to  those  whom  they 
separated  from  tlie  peace  of  the  universal 
Church,  and  who  replied,  “And  with  thy 
spirit,"  while  embracing  dissensions  and 
perpetuating  the  breach  of  unity.  But,  at 
] his  own  discretion,  none  may  shift  the 
I burden  from  his  shoulders,  unreleased  by 
I either  key,  tlic  yellow  and  the  white.* 

“ God  helpe  the  men,  so  wrapt  in  errour'a  end- 
lease  traine." 

‘ Did  they  not  fear  to  hear  the  words  of  St. 
.\ugustin  addressed  to  themselves  : “Non 
hoc  indicat  superbia  vestra,  non  hoc  in- 
1 dicat  vanitas  vestra.  Non  sapitis,  et  foris 
j estis.’’-)-  There  were  moments  when 
I tliey  seemed  to  look  back  on  the  Catholic 
I unity  which  their  fathers  had  broken,  and 
' on  the  Church  which  they  had  left,  like 
I fallen  angels  turning  back  their  face  to 
paradise.  Yet  their  habitual  disposition 
with  regard  to  it  was  indifference;  for, 
like  the  French  minister  who  suffers 
sublime  monuments  of  history  to  be  de- 
molished. content  with  having  procured 
copies  of  them  on  paper,  they  were  willing 
that  the  original  should  be  dehroyed  if 
they  could  but  have  its  portrait ; as  if  a 
printed  page  could  be  a substitute  for  the 
living  bwk.  So  they  spoke  much  about 
ceremonies  and  practices  of  piety,  rather 
as  religious  antiquarians  than  simple  be- 
lievers ; and  observed  them,  ns  Timon  says 
of  his  contemporaries,  more  through  choice 
than  obligation,  sal  ovror  ou  nam  ayayKala 
iroiciv  dXX  «tr  iffos  rt  dp^aioy  mwrcXwv. 

They  procured  copies  of  pinnacles  and 
crosses,  and  even  of  the  iron  hinges  of  the 
old  doors  of  churches;  while  the  spiritual 
hinge,  on  which  the  whole  system  of  reli- 
gion turns,  tliey  were  content  to  supfiress 
for  ever,  forgetting  that  poetic  delineations 
are  not  necessarily  religious  faith ; that 
“ faith  itself  must  first  be  there,  and  then 
that  these  will  gather  round  it,  as  the  fit 
body  round  its  soul.”  They  spoke  Catho- 
lically  often,  but  they  did  not  try  to  speak 
consistently.  They  said.  “There  is  one 
I remedy  for  our  calamities — the  Catholic 
I Church.”  Admirable  ! if  St.  Augustin  or 
I St.  Anselm,  or  if  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 

I • Par.  V.  f In  Ps.  ci. 


terbury  had  said  it,  who  laboured  and  died 
in  its  defence,  and  whom  the  trutli  of  tiod 
surrounded  as  with  a shield;  but,  these  I 
men,  naked  at  all  points,  separate  from  j 
her  communion,  lending  all  the  authority 
of  their  station,  their  learning,  and  their 
virtue  to  her  declamd  enemies  ; how  could 
these  take  advantage  of  the  privileges  of 
faith  ? for  they  were,  alas ! despoiled  of 
that  treasure ; “ Atquc  his  capiuutur  ini- 
periti,”  as  Cicero  says,  “et  propter  hujus- 
modi  sententias,  istomm  hominum  est  ] 
multitudo."  Thus  it  was  here,  ilen  who,  ! | 
at  least  upon  their  verge  of  life,  desired  | 
peace,  were  caught  by  the  smoothness  and  | 
dignity  of  a sentence;  but  their  teachers 
would  never  have  spoken  as  they  did.  if  \\ 
they  had  heard  themselves ; for  what  could  ji 
be  less  consistent?  The  sequel  of  their 
words  cloked  their  beginning;  the  last  ! 
they  spoke  agreeing  not  with  the  first.  | 
Such  men  ought  to  have  been  met  with  ; 
their  own  handwriting,  containing  their  [ 
oaths,  and  scaled  with  their  seal,  as  Cicero  ; 
savs,  “ Tabellis  obsignatis."  What  a con-  | 
trast  between  their  borrowed  plumes  and  i 
the  colours  which  essentially  belonged  to 
the  camp  in  which  they  served?  Their  ] 
brethren,  whom  tliey  describe  as  most  | 
amiable  men  writing  most  unaniiably,.  ,j 
spoke  out  openly,  and  disputed  against  : 
the  Church  ; whether  well,  we  do  not  ask,  i 
but  certainly  they  .spoke  consistently  ; and 
I am  not  accustomed  to  reprehend  a 
conclusion  when  the  premises  have  been 
admitted  by  those  who  draw  it.  The 
others  denied  that  any  thing  could  be  said 
by  a Christian  less  like  what  is  primitive 
and  true ; but  1 think  nothing  could  be 
said  more  consistently,  and,  to  those  who  i 
differed  from  them  in  language,  the  words 
of  St.  Augustin  might  have  been  well  ap-  i 
plied  : “ Slelius  est  ut  tu  vituiwrares  quam 
dolose  laudares."  Both  alike  exemplified 
what  St  Augustin  said : “ Opinio  diversa  : 
est,  vanitas  una  est ;"  for  they  still  viewed, 
as  one  who  hath  an  evil  sight,  plainly 
objects  far  remote ; but  when  they  ap- 
proached, or  actually  existed  near  them.  i 
their  intellect  then  wholly  failed : nor  of  the 
faithful,  except  what  old  annals  tell  them, 
knew  they  aught.  Hence  their  opinion,  | 
tliough  nearest  to  the  truth,  led  to  no  re- 
sults. As  Shirley  says,  theirs  was  the 
charity  of  some  rich  men, 

“ That,  passing  by  some  monument  that  stoops 
With  age.  whose  ruins  plead  for  a repair, 

Pity  the  fall  of  such  a goodly  pile. 

But  will  not  spare  from  their  superfluous  wealth 
To  be  the  henefactor.” 
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1 Never  did  Catholics  write  more  elo- 
I quently  on  thinRs  pertaining  to  the  true 
i disi'ipline  than  those  illustrious  men,  when 
they  pleased  ; but  let  them  pass  by  a 
chapel  where  its  holy  rites  were  still  ob- 
served ; and  then,  as  a troop  of  maskers 
when  they  put  their  vizors  off  look  other 
than  before,  the  counterfeited  semblance 
thrown  aside,  so  these  returned  to  those 
habits  of  vituperation,  which  others,  in 
every  res]>ect  besides  unlike  them,  culti- 
vated, muttering  against  Rome  in  token  of 
their  spite. 

“ How  many  ungrateful  men,"  says  St, 
Augustin,  “are  fed  with  the  honey  of  the 
rock,  which  is  the  wisdom  of  Christ ; how 
many  are  delighted  with  His  word,  from  a 
knowledge  of  His  sacraments,  and  by  the 
solution  of  His  parables ; how  many  ex- 
press delight,  and  say,  nothing  can  be 
conceived  sweeter  or  better : ‘ et  tamen 
inimici  Domini  mentiti  sunt  ei.’  ”♦ 

Obey  the  Church,  they  said.  True, 
obedience  is  necessary.  “But,"  a.s  Dante 
asks,  “ is  he  to  be  called  obedient  who 
follows  perfidious  as  well  as  he  who  credits 
wise  counsels  ? I answer,”  he  continues, 
“ that,  for  the  first,  his  act  is  not  to  be 
called  obedience,  but  transgression.  If 
the  king  should  prescribe  one  road  and 
the  servant  another,  to  obey  the  servant 
would  be  to  disobey  the  king.  There 
would  be  transgreBsion."t  Why  veil  their 
cause  beneath  another  standard.  Ill  is 
this  followed  of  them  who  sever  it  and 
Rome.  While  some  compared  these 
yielding  adversaries  to  naked  champions 
smeared  with  slippery  oil,  who  watch  in- 
tent their  place  of  hold  and  vantage,  ere 
in  closer  strife  they  meet ; others  acquit- 
ting them  of  hostile  aim,  were  wondering 
why  these  admirers  of  antiquity,  instead 
of  testing  satisfied  with  a logician's  tran- 
seat  to  an  out-of-the-way  argument,  did 
not  pass  over  at  once  to  join  the  faithful ; 
hut,  supposing  the  latter  best  informed, 
their  surprise  was  groundless ; for,  as  the 
old  man  observes  in  the  Tables  of  Cebes, 
“those  who  think  that  they  know  what  they 
do  not  know,"  and,  from  a necessity  arising 
out  of  their  position,  none  belong  more 
justly  to  this  category  than  the  men  wo 
speak  of,  “ are  necessarily  immovably  fixed 
in  the  circle  of  false  discipline,  whatever 
impulse  be  given  them  towards  the  circle 
of  the  true  discipline,  into  which  men  from 
the  ranks  of  the  profligate,  who  seemed 
far  from  apjiroaching  it,  are  daily  received. 

* In  Ps.  Ixxx.  i Cunrito,  21. 


These  learned  persons,"  he  says,  “ who 
seemed  to  have  been  nil  their  lives  drawing  | 
nearer,  were  thus  shut  out,  because  re-  j 
pentance,  luraiuKtia.  did  not  visit  them  ; 
and  persuade  them  that  they  had  not  the  | 
true  but  the  false  discipline  which  had 
hitherto  deceived  them,  and  that  while 
thus  disposed  ovk  Sy  vort  o-o^ftee."  Con-  ( 
formable  to  this  ancient  instruction  is  the 
advice  of  St.  Augustin  relative  to  such 
persons:  “Auferes  spiritum  eorum.  et  in 
pulverem  suum  convertentur.  A man  • 
understands  something,  it  skills  not  what. 
He  wishes  it  to  be  his ; he  has  still  his  | 
own  spirit.  It  is  good  for  him  that  he  1 
should  lose  his  spirit,  and  have  the  spirit  ! 
of  God.  As  yet  he  is  proud  amongst  the  j[ 
princes.  It  is  good  for  him  that  he  should 
return  to  his  dust,  and  say.  Memento  Do-  , 
mine,  quia  pulvis  sumus."*  And  again, 
“ut  videant  qui  odenint  me,  et  confun- 
dantur  for  in  the  judgment  will  be  con-  j 
founded,  to  their  destruction,  those  who  j 
now  are  unwilling  to  bo  confounded  to  , 
their  recovery.  Let  them  now  be  con-  | 
founded  ; let  them  accuse  their  evil  ways ; i 
let  them  keep  the  good  way  ; for  no  one  ^ 
lives  without  confusion,  unless  he  who  has  ' 
been  made  alive  again  after  having  been 
confused.  God  will  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  a wholesome  confusion,  if 
they  do  not  despise  the  medicine  of  con- 
fession ; but  if  they  are  unwilling  to  be 
confounded  now,  they  will  be  confounded 
hereafter,  when  their  errors  shall  lead 
them  to  it  against  their  will.j  They  saw 
many  churches.  “ Indeed."  said  they,  like 
the  Bacchic  reveller  in  his  infatuation, 

“ it  seems  to  us  as  if  we  saw  two  suns  and 
two  Thebeses.”; 

Then  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  shaping 
his  language  according  to  that  image,  would 
have  invited  them  to  the  chaste  mysteries  | 
of  the  word,  to  the  mountain  loved  by  God. 
not  sung  by  tragedians,  but  consecrated  in 
the  drama  of  tnith ; a cloud-capt  monntain, 
shaded  with  a holy  grove,  where  the  just 
are  the  ehonts,  virgins  the  songsters,  angels 
the  ministers,  prophets  the  speakers,  and 
the  praises  of  God  the  music  which  flouts 
over  it.  “ There,”  he  would  add.  “ not 
leaning  on  the  thyrsus,  casting  aside  their 
mitre,  and  suffering  themselves  to  be  led 
by  the  hand  of  truth,  the  wood  of  the  cross 
would  be  given  to  them  for  a staff,  the  face 
of  Christ  for  a sun,  so  lustrous  that  it 
would  illuminate  the  blind,  and  to  those 

• In  r».  lixv.  + In  Pd.  IxxJ*'* 
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who  could  not  discern  Thebes,  the  spcciacle 
I of  Heaven.  O uiysleries/’  he  exclaims,  I 
*'  truly  holy ! O jmre  liphi  that  imparts 
holiness  and  delivers  from  night  for  ever-  j 
more  V'*  They  listen,  but,  alas  ! enter  not 
! as  the  initiated  to  bo  restored  by  the  solem-  j 
j nity  to  Him  who  seeks  to  anoint  them  with 
the  unction  of  faith,  that  they  may  be  able  | 
; to  join  in  the  common  hymn,  encircling  His 
throne.  They  will  pursue  the  insane  dance, 
and  cling  to  the  dim  torch,  even  while  con« 
fessing  that  in  (heir  bewildered  course  it  will 
never  be  suHicient  to  enable  them  to  see 
I their  way. 

It  is  a prophet's  sentence,  ” Populus  isle 
dicit,  Nondum  tempos  est  mdiheandi  domum 
Domini.  Miserrime,  cur  opus  commenda- 
bile  in  biennium  difi'ers  ?”  At  present  also 
procrastination  has  its  votaries.  Why  do 
you  delay,  and  thus  revive  disputes  for  ever? 
“Are  you  wailing,”  as  St.  Augustin  asks, 

**  for  some  one  to  rise  from  the  dead,  to 
show  you  which  is  the  Church  ? You  have  ! 
the  prophets.  Hear  them  while  you  have 
ears  to  hear,  while  you  have  a heart  that 
can  be  moved. **  Plausibility,"  says  one 
of  your  own  guides,  “ must  have  an  end, 
empty  routine  must  have  an  end.  Dilet- 
tantism, hypothesis,  speculation  : this  kind 
of  ainaletir  search  for  truth,  toying  and  co- 
quetting with  truth,  all  this  must  have  an 
eud.”J 

It  is  not  safe  to  reckon  upon  the  transi- 
I tory  vapour  of  mortal  life,  as  St.  Augustin 
I styles  it, 

I **  Labitur  occultc,  fallitquc  volabilis  oclas, 

I £t  nihil  cst  anuis  velocius.'* 

j The  lime  when  “ all  shall  changed  bee,” 

' as  Spencer  says,  **  and  when  thenceforth 
none  no  more  change  shall  ever  see,”  will 
I come  at  all  events  too  late  for  manv. 

yipoyra  d'  6p6ovv  <f)\avpoyt  woe  irtOTj.^ 

And  as  for  books  of  fair  promises  and  tardy 
concessions,  many  will  have  to  say,  like 
Gardiner,  “ Let  them,  with  Latin  and  Greek, 
continue  as  long  it  shall  please  God : we 
are  almost  past  heeding  them.”  **  Men  are 
slow  to  wisdom,”  says  a Platonist,  **  and 
quick  to  death."  Not  for  ourselves  we 
hope,  but  for  their  sakes  who  after  us  re- 
main. 

When  Ulysses  prepares  to  escape  from 
the  island  of  Calypso,  the  wise  poet  repre- 

• Protrepticus,  12.  t In  Pa.  cxlrii. 
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sents  him  exerting  himself,  and  labouring 
with  his  own  hands  to  secure  the  means, 
cutting  down  the  limber  for  the  ship  and  ; 
forming  it.* 

So  man,  when  he  seeks  to  return  to  his 
true  country,  must  not  expect  to  arrive  at  it  'j 
waiting,  expecting,  sleeping,  without  any 
personal  exertion.  | 

TTturra  ra  ^rjrovptva  j 

dfitrOai  ptptpinji  <jm(riv  of  {To^Hdrorot-'f  | 

Homer  too,  obsen'e,  makes  no  mention  of  ' 
Ulysses  taking  fonnal  leave  of  the  goddess:  ' 
ho  only  says,  **  that  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  ; 
preparations  he  departed."  In  all  this  we  \ 
have  lessons  for  ourselves,  as  clear  nearly  || 
as  those  of  holy  men,  when  they  tell  us  ! 
with  the  great  St.  Anthony,  not  to  return  | 
to  a city  in  which  we  may  have  sinned  j| 
against  God.J 

Men  lake  leave  of  error  with  too  much 
ceremony ; they  speak  too  much  about  their  : 
nation,  about  the  world  ; seeming  to  forget 
that  each  one  of  us  here,  lot  the  nation  and  i 
the  world  believe  or  not  believe,  **  ha.s  a life  I 
of  his  own  to  lead,  one  life;  a Utile  gleam  I 
of  time  between  two  eternities ; no  second 
chance  to  us  for  evermore."§  You  should, 
therefore,  look  to  yourselves ; and,  having 
once  caught  sight  of  truth,  hoist  all  your 
sails  to  follow  her,  heedless  of  the  nation  or  ' 
the  world’s  remonstrance.  If  you  must  wait  i 
for  all  to  follow,  1 fear  as  Dante  says,  I 

Your  choice  may  haply  meet  too  loug  delay."  | 

" Eia  age,  rurape  moms ; quo  te  sperabimus  usque  ? 

Dum,  quid  bis,  dubitas,  jam  poles  esse  nihil."!} 

Ulys.ses  again,  through  desire  to  save  them, 
makes  his  companions  weep.  After  they  l 
had  tasted  the  lotus,  none  of  them  wished  to  . 
return.  { 

dXX’  ovTov  ^ovKovro  prr  ayffpd<rt  \om(f)dyota‘tv  j 
Xurdv  tprrrropfvoi  ptytpiv  vuerrov  rt  'Ka6t<j6(u. 
rovr  piv  iyiiv  €7tI  »^af  ayov  cXaiovr^r  ayayKr}, 

>^ucrl  d'  iv\  ykaf^vp^aivyirii  fvya  d^tra  cpiacrar.^ 

Thus  should  men  act  towards  brethren, 
when  they  find  them  so  infatuated,  as  to  1 
think  no  more  of  escaping  to  their  true  | 
country.  Vox  Domini  cummoventis  soli-  | 
Indinem:’’  there  has  been  often  heard  in  | 
our  land  a voice  moving  to  faith  those  who 
were  without  God  and  hope  in  this  world,  ; 

I 

f Menander. 

^ Carlvle. 
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where  no  prophet,  no  preaeher  of  the  truth  | 
was  heard.  The  whole  Church  militant  on  I 
earth  was  prnyiup  for  them,  “ that  to  their  ; 
eyes  unveiled  mi"ht  shine  at  last  the  light,  | 
sole  object  of  their  wish,  that  so  might  | 
heaven's  grace  clear  w hatsoe'er  of  foam  floats 
turbid  on  the  conscience,  that  thenceforth 
the  stream  of  mind  should  roll  limpid  from 
its  source." 

To  tho.se  who  heard  that  voice  and  fol- 
lowrsi  it,  the  words  of  the  ancient  tragic  t 
muse  might  have  been  without  irreverence 
addressed ; For  you,  O redeemed  of  men, 
beheld  ar)  image  of  yourselves  in  that  alBicted 
wanderer,  whose  crime  and  deliverance  have 
been  immortalized  by  poets.  O you,  the 
wise  might  have  exclaimed,  who  by  the  tin-  i 
searchable  counsels  of  heaven  have  been 
employed  to  kill  your  mother,  that  mother 
of  Christians,  that  Church  which  claimed 
you  as  her  own  from  the  baptismal  wave ; 
you  who  have  wandered  from  shore  to  shore, 
driven  an  exile  through  all  the  wastes  of 
human  speculation,  till  instructed  at  length 
by  the  God  of  love  and  harmony,  you  have 
sought  to  lay  hold  of  the  sacred  emblems 
which  belong  to  faith  and  primal  saiK'iity, — 

O seize  the  happy  hour,  and  fly  from  that 
inhospitable  port,  more  fatal  than  that  of 
Scyiliiati  Taurus,  where  the  souls  of  strangers 
are  daily  oflered  up  on  the  shrine  of  a cold 
and  barbarous  misbelief.  Fly  from  that  be- 
nighted region,  from  that  horrid  servitude, 
to  the  assemblies  of  your  native  clime,  to 
the  sweet  groves  where  the  palm-trees  with 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  the  laurel  with  rich  ^ 
boughs,  and  the  branches  of  the  green  olive,  | 
proclaim  final  victory  and  endless  peace, 
to  the  cool  waters  that  will  for  ever  quench 
that  ardent  thirst,  which  has  so  lung  oppres-  i 
sed  you ; to  that  lake  which  rolls  the  water  ! 
frequented  by  swans,  where  the  swan  with  ' 
his  melody  will  invito  you  to  join  with  him  1 
in  the  songs  of  praise  that  rise  to  God  from 
all  bis  faithful  creatures,  But  be  prepared 
fur  danger,  when  you  first  Uirow  oflf  these 
chains  of  the  ministers  that  thought  to  attend 
you  to  your  death.  While  within  their  port,, 
your  bark  seemed  to  move  securely  ; but  it 
will  no  sooner  pass  the  month,  tlian  the 
waves  of  the  great  ocean  will  rise  to  oppose 
your  passage,  and  the  dreadful  wind  which 
blows  upon  it  will  suddenly  raise  them  into 
mountains,  to  force  you  back  if  possible.  O 
how  terrible  it  would  be,  were  you  forced 
back  again  upon  tliat  shore  where  all  is  death, 
and  to  lose  for  ever  these  bright  prospects 
which  were  opening  to  rejoice  you.  Take 
courage  then,  and  make  proof  of  heroic  piety, 
and,  like  that  son  of  Agamemnon,  fall  to  your 


prayers  and  cry, — Save  me,  save  me  to  my  | 
country  from  the  barbarous  land  ! atkd  cease  | 
not  to  labour  with  naked  arms  for  your  own  i 
deliverance,  strainiivg  every  nerve  to  ply  | 
those  oars  that  are  to  make  bead  against  the 
billows'  force  ; while  the  ministers  of  fate 
will  liasten  to  their  deluded  chief,  demand- 
ing aid  and  vengeance  ; for  men  too,  those 
whom  you  have  left  behind  will  prepare  to 
follow  you  with  all  temporal  terror,  and  to  , 
take  advantage  of  these  cleineula  which 
.seem  to  oppose  themselves  to  your  escape ; 
they  will  hasten,  like  Thoas,  invoking  God,  | 
and  eneoiiriiging  each  other  to  purstie  im- 
pious men,  for  such  are  the  titles  you  will 
hear  from  them.  Fhere  will  be  a ^ectacle 
worthy  of  angels,  while  your  frail  hark  ia 
buflTeted  by  these  furious  waves,  and  driven 
between  horrid  rocks ; aad  the  fiuions  men 
that  are  indignant  at  your  escape  will  stand  | 
on  the  shore  with  outstretched  arms  ready  to 
seize  you,  being  already  confideBt  of  making 
you  their  prey  ! O then  it  can  only  be  the 
descent  and  intervention  of  God,  that  can 
save  you.  It  is  God  that  will  proclaim  the  j 
everlasting  decree  that  delivers  you  from  :| 
wrath ; tlten  may  the  joyful  chorus  rise  to 
you : ■ ■ I 

*It'  €lr  €VTv)(Uf, 

IMHjias.  wdaifUjMS  jvrev, 

*0  pfya  (rffiVT),  SUa,  riy  tfioy 

fri'orov  Kortj(ois, 

sol oTS^Kweisna* 

Yet,  even  after  having  e.scaped  these  | 
rocks,  there  may  be  dangers  still ; for,  as  St.  ' 
Augustin  says,  sometimes  where  there  are 
no  rocks  ships  run  foul  of  each  other  and 
perish  ; so  that  there  is  not  security  even 
in  the  true  harbour,  though  it  is  safer  in  the 
harbour,  where,  if  ships  are  well  managed, 
there  will  be  no  collision.  Let  there  be  j 
only  observed  equable  rights,  the  constancy  j 
of  charity,  and,  when  the  wind  Wows 
strong  from  the  mouth,  a cautious  look-out. f | 
What  are  your  dangers  in  Uie  harbour  of 
truth  ? First,  say  oui  masters,  tboia  that  1 
are  internal  within  your  own  breasts,  fsom  , 
the  impatience  of  a mind  long  unused  to  | 
discipline.  "We  see  a man,”  says  St.  An-  | 
gustin,  " who  was  indiflerent  and  indolent  j | 
before  he  was  a Christian.  Y eu  cry  to  Um  j , 
daily;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conv^  ■' 
! him.  At  length,  being  converted,  he  cries  |' 
to  others ; he  wishes  that  all  were  imme- 
diately Christians ; and  he  wonders  that 
they  arc  not  so  as  yct.”|  And  besidos,  in 

i 
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trmh,  it  takes  a long  lime  to  initiate  the  ' 
J mind  in  wisdom,  and  of  the  raw  material, 

[ which  is  found  in  the  wild  forest  of  the  | 
moral  world,  to  make  a Catholic.  Many  i 
I years  may  be  required.  If  one  long  undis- 
I cipHncd,  soon  as  his  feet  arc  to  the  Church 
I reclaimed,  should  instantly  suppose  that  all  > 
; was  done  ; and  begin  to  pull  and  push,  and 
j haul,  and  fling  away,  and  modify,  and  bring  j 
back,  and  re-modtd,  and  innovate,  just  as  | 
his  own  opinion  or  his  own  standard  of  taste  ' 
may  move  him,  saying,  with  Ulysses,  1 

dXXA  ftdX  M doKtttdf  p^oi  flvot  iiptfiTov'*  I 


he  may  injure  both  himseli  and  others,  be- 
fore an  alarm  is  given.  He  must  wait,  they 
tell  us,  and  become  a child  again,  put  his 
I old  habits  off,  pass  as  a pilgrim,  as  an  exile 
to  foreign  lands,  pray  in  churches  where  he 
' is  a stranger,  where  only  Christ,  in  sacra- 
mental presence,  His  blessed  mother,  and 
I the  saints,  know  who  he  is,  join  in  the  loud 
: p'«almody  of  their  choirs,  and  meditate  on  j 
what  he  sings;  meet  with  rohuffs,  privation, 

’ and  indifference,  till  he  acquire  the  patience 
i and  self-renouncement  which  are  only  formed 
' after  long  seasoning;  for  the  essence  of 
' that  material,  in  its  green  state,  is  to  be 
^ headstrong,  pa-ssionaie,  easily  provoked,  rash, 

, self-opiniated,  destructive.  Acain,  within 
' the  Church  you  find  rocks  of  offence;  some 
i that  have  been  deplored  by  others  before 
you  from  the  commencement,  and  others 
that  may  be  peculiar  to  yuiir  age  and  coun- 
I try;  for,  though  you  have  believed,  and 
1 obtained  the  two  wings  of  the  twrifold  1 
I charily,  the  iniquity  of  the  world  abounds ; ' 

! and  therefore  the  charifV'  of  many  will  grow 
cold.  In  this  life  amidst  so  many  scandals, 
i so  many  sins,  such  a crowd  of  daily  lempia-  : 
lions,  of  daily  evil  siiggestions,  you  have  a ! 

^ great  sea  to  pass,  and  in  the  night  loo,  when  ■ 

1 you  may  fear  that  the  darkness  will  prove  ! 

your  ruin  :f  first,  you  may  be  greeted  with  i 
; words  from  feeble,  decrepit  brethren,  that 
S will  seem  to  have  regard  to  those  of  Gal- 
gacus  to  the  mountaineers  of  (.'aledonia: 
In  the  family  of  slaves,  the  last  comer 
is  the  laughing-stock  of  his  com)>anions." 

I Thus  each  catechumen  may  be  received 
j in  some  countries  through  disastrous  in- 
i fiuence  of  the  place,  where,  instead  of 
1 that  certain  divine  influence,  which  Plato 
attributed  to  some  lands, + custom  goads 
to  evil,  and  where  the  perfection  of  chariiv  | 
docs  not  supply  the  imperfection  of  know-  j 
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ledge,  as  Pope  Innocent  desired.^  .Again, 
you  will  find  chuff  amidst  the  wheal, 
as  was  always  found.  Instead  of  jutying 
(he  dust  of  Zion,  the  dust  from  the  ruined 
Jerusalem,  and  praying  that  He  who  formed 
Adam  from  dust  may  convert  this  dust  into 
fencnl  believers,  you  fall  into  discourage- 
ment, and  say  with  poets: 

“ The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  began  on  earth  below. 

Fails  in  the  promised  largeness;  checks  and 
dij>i4sters 

Gn*w  in  the  veins  of  action  highest  rear'd.” 


You  entered  the  harbour  hoping  for  per- 
fect security,  not  knowing  that  the  wind 
could  sometimes  blow  from  the  mouth,  so 
as  to  cause  a collision  between  ships  within 
it.  You  entered  an  uncautious  praiscr, 
suppressing  all  memion  of  the  evil,  not 
knowing  that  you  should  praise  the  Churcli 
as  the  Scriptures  of  (iod  praise  it,  saying, 
Sictit  lilium  in  medio  spinanim,sic  proxima 
mea  in  medio  filiarum not  knowing  tliat 
if  the  lily  pleaseih,  you  must  bear  with  the 
(horns ; that  if  those  who  condemn  ought 
to  say  that  there  are  good  amongst  the  evil, 
those  who  praise  should  say  that  there  are 
evil  mixed  with  the  good.  **  For,  let  no 
one  deceive  yon,"  adds  St.  Augustin,  “if 
you  wish  not  to  be  deceived,  and  if  you 
wish  to  love  your  hieihren,  know  that  in 
every  profession  of  the  (’hurch  there  ore 
counterfeiis.’’f  You  entered,  expecting  to 
find  Catholic  manners  wherever  men  pro- 
fessed to  have  faith,  and  jiisily  requiring 
them  ; for  if  they  remain  not  in  our  land, 
those  glorious  architects,  who  rear  once 
more  her  churches  upon  the  ashes  left  by 
Cromwell  and  Flisaheth,  will  labour  without 
profit  of  their  toil ; and,  instead  of  the 
supernatural  virtues  which  belong  to  faith,  j 
you  may  happen  to  witness  merely  lho.se  of 
uninitiated  human  nature.  For,  to  u.so  the 
words  of  a great  historian,  “ Ul  corpora 
lente  aiigescunt,  cito  extingiiuntiir ; sic  in- 
genia  siudiaqtie  oppresseris  facilius  quam 
rcvocavcris.  Subit  quippe  etiam  ip.sius  in- 
ertite  diilcedo  ; ct  invisa  primo  desidia,  pos- 
ireino  amaiur.”!  Thus,  while  yon  look  fot 
(he  choral  worship  and  psalmcwly  of  the  i 
holy  hours,  or  at  least  the  peace  of  the  i 
inviolable  sanctuary,  you  may  find  every 
sacred  portal,  excepting  at  a few  rare  inter- 
vals, barred;  as  if,  during  an  interdict  like 
that  in  the  year  1200  within  France,  when 
a coniem|>orary  exclaimed  : “ O qnom  hor- 
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rificum,  imo  qnam  miserabile  in  sirigalis 
civiialibns  per  id  icmporis  eral  speclaculuin, 
valvas  ecclesiarmn  obscralas  cernere.”* 
Wiiiie  you  lo(»k  for  iho  alms  of  ihe  middle 
a^eSfUnd  repeat  the  words  ol  the  philosopher, 
**  tanto  Iniidubilior  nnmiticenua,  (piod  ad 
illani  non  impetii  quoduiii  sed  consilio  ira- 
himiir,’*f  you  will  hear  that  men  are  not 
taken  well  who  have  not  dined  : 

*'  The  veins  nnfill’d,  their  Wood  is  cold,  and  then 
They  pout  up<»n  the  moniinir,  are  unapt 
To  pive  or  to  forgive;  hut  when  they've  stuff’d 
These  pipca,  and  these  conveVHUcea  of  blood 
Wjth  vk-ine  and  feeding,  they  have  suppler  souU 
Than  in  the  pricstiike  fust  they  deem  so  mis* 
chievous.” 

And  those  you  meet  with,  perhaps,  will  even 
hcartilv  agree  with  the  old  satirist,  in  affinn- 
iiig  that,'*  En  quaresinesoni  loutes maladies 
seinefs,  et  quo  e’est  la  vrayc  pepiniere,  la 
naifve  couche  ot  promtKonde  de  lous  inaulx.” 
You  entert^d,  thinking  that  no  greedy  cor- 
sair, full  of  party  >^eal,  could  pass  the  bar 
that  hems  the  peaceful  port ; and  you  (ind 
priests  whose  aim  is  how  to  keep  ofl'not  ilie 
wolves,  blit  fellow-labourers  from  the  fold, 
that  their  unaided  eiroris  cannot  tend.  There 
will  be  occasions,  too,  which  might  demand 
the  laugh  of  Hannibal,  not  so  nnseasonuble 
as  the  absurd  tears  that  may  be  shed  for  the 
loss  of  money,  when  vanity  must  pay  the 
forfeiture  ; for  the  time  A>r  tears  was,  when 
they  first  exchanged  the  bright  golden  ar- 
mour of  the  old  Catholic  saints  for  this 
brass  lacquered  over  by  modern  hands,  giving 
up  usages  like  that  pricsl-like  abstinence  of 
ancient  sanctity,  and  ol  the  old  knightly  hon- 
our well  approved;  choosing  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  sinners,  of  dull,  proud,  prosaic  sin- 
ners, rather  than  continue  abject,  according 
to  their  silly  estimation,  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ; conforming,  in  manners  and  rules  of 
life,  to  the’^base  rout  that  holds  the  Church, 
and  all  the  majesty  of  ancient  worth,  in 
scorn,  as  far  as  such  corruption  can  have 
any  sense.  It  was  then  that  they  should  have 
wept : but  when  they  complain  like  children 
on  reaping  the  fruits  which  they  have  sown 
with  their  own  hands,  and  weep  like  women 
appalled  at  the  events  which  are  merely  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  kind  of  pre- 
eminence their  hearts  were  bent  on,  to 
obtain  which  they  had  long  b«*en  moving 
heaven  and  earth  with  prayers  and  miinniirs, 
surely  there  must  be  sume  spectators,  what- 
ever may  be  ihoir  agony  within,  more  in- 

• Rnd.  Copeah. 
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dined  to  laughter  than  to  tears.  " Amisit  | 
mminuuii,  geuiil,”  says  St.  Augustin;  “amisit 
fidem,  non  gcuiit.  Genio  et  ego,  ct  hoc 
geino  <piia  male  gcmuni."  > 

*'  Some  men,*’  says  St.  Augustin,  “seem  ' 
to  be  just;  we  rejoice;  and  we  must  needs  ; 
rejoice,  for  charily  cannot  be  without  joy.  Rut 
afterwards,  if  anything  evil  be  discovered  iu 
these  men, which  often  happens, there  follows  . 
a sadness  pro]ioriionaie  to  that  first  joy,  so 
that  a man  fears  again  to  give  the  leins  to  i 
rejoicing ; and,  struck  w ith  abundant  scan- 
dals, as  if  with  many  wounds,  he  closes 
hmnun  consolation  against  himself,  and  re-  ! 
fuses  to  be  consoled. ♦ Ego  auicui  in  le 

speravi,  Doinine.  Nothing  better,  nothing 
more  secure.  You  wi>h  to  imiiaie  I know 
not  whom,  and  you  have  found  him  not  to 
be  good.  Well,  you  abandon  him  and  seek  | 
another.  In  him,  too,  there  is  what  dis- 
pleases. You  seek  a thin),  and  neither  does  | 
he  satisN'  you.  And  because  this  or  that  |i 
man  displeases  you,  are  you  to  perish?  < 
Cease  to  place  your  hope  in  man.  Recc- 
dani  liiimaim  iiomiim,  hiimuim  crimiim,  hu- 
inana  figtnenta.  In  te,  Dumiue,  speravi. *’*|-  i 
Hut  to  resume  our  reirnspccl,  since  it  is  1 
time  for  parting.  All  is  seen;  und  now,  , 
tncihinks,  some  who  liavc  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding  books  answers  to  their  doubts,  as  j 
Dante  say.s,  “ look  at  each  other,  as  men  . 
look  when  truth  comes  to  their  ear.*’J  There  ' 
are  not  wanting  (rom  among  followers  of  the  | 
opposing  banner  voices  to  repeat  the  praises 
of  the  Ages  of  Faith  ; but  1 list  not  to  de-  j 
fend  them  with  the  help  of  these  concessions 
of  scornful  men,  who  often  aim  their  darts 
most  keenly  when  they  most  cimerde.  “1  '! 
know  thee,  for  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of 
God,”  said  even  the  malignant  one  himself; 
but  as  a holy  writer  observes,  “ far  otherwise,  | 
and  with  a difl'erent  alTeciion  is  that  name  ' 
sanctified  in  heaven,  where  with  such  unui-  • 
terable  joy  is  shouted,  Sanctns,  Sancuis,  ! 
Sanclus,  Dominus  Dens  Sabaoih.”§  Oihenj  j 
may  apologise,  plead  for  Catholic  ages,  for  | 
canonized  poniiffs,  and  for  holy  kings,  as 
fur  culprits  before  the  w oild;  but  after  such  a ( 
course  as  ours  has  been,  for  some  at  least,  [ 
the  saints  and  the  w orld  have  already  changed 
places,  and  instead  of  talking  of  arraigning  | 
them  at  its  bar,  and  of  utlempting  to  excuse  ' 
them,  it  is  for  them  to  find  it  shrink  and  ’ 
vanish.  We  have  seen  that  these  ages  ore  j 
worthy  of  all  praise,  und  that  what  dispraise  . 
may  be  set  upon  them  is  either  easily  ovei-  ,, 
come  or  transformed  into  ju.st  counuenda-  jj 

i' 
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I  lion  ; but  since  Iheir  excellence  may  be  ‘‘O 
, justly  confirmed^  lei  us  miher  seek  lo  imi- 
I late  than  to  ]iruisc  them ; for,  though  their 

I fame  1 would  with  duteous  zeal  embalm, 

I I they  need  not  our  praises ; ilicrefore,  8t. 

1 1 licrnard,  in  a passage  w hich  the  Church 
I reads  during  the  octave  of  All  .Saints,  ex- 
!'  claims,  **  Of  what  avail  is  all  our  praise? 

'i  to  what  end  our  glorification  of  them? 

I What  is  the  use  of  this  our  solemnity 
j itself?  Clearly  not  they,  but  we,  arc  iu- 

I lerested  when  we  venerate  their  inenuny,” 

f As  the  Roman  philoso(>her,  on  his  tetnrn 
to  Italy,  alter  Rompey's  death,  betook  bim- 
' self  to  bis  books,  saying,  “ A (juibus  antea  | 

I I deleciationem  inodo  petebamns  nunc  veto  ; 
it  etium  salutein so  our  contemporaries,  by  [ 
L means  of  ibeir  writings,  should  live  chiefly  ; 
' with  the  men  of  better,  wiser,  happier  ages,  I 

i whose  lively  words  can  still  shed  new  heat  | 

i'  end  vigour  through  their  souls.  As  another  j 
] philoso]ihcr  said,  ini6«TBai  dr  ovr<nt  url  \pr\  ' 
j Toif  froAatoif  rr  kgi  itpoU  Xoywc,*  so  they  ’ 
li  should  trust  their  lesiiinony ; for  they  had  ; 
|(  u practical  faith  in  the  great  tradith  oh  of  j 
religion,  wliich  later  times  only  profess  { 
j|  coldly  with  the  lips.  “ Youth,’' says  Dante,  j 
||  **  on  entering  ilte  deceitful  forest  of  this  life,  ! 
||  cannot  Had  the  right  path,  unless  those  who  i 
;i  have  more  experience  point  it  out.”f  Let 
|l  the  race  of  men  then  now  living,  as  an  an* 

,1  cient  father  says,  “study  the  lives  and 
i,  writings  of  those  who  preceded  it,  who 
I could  penetrate  to  the  deej>  and  secret 
things  of  moral  truth  more  easily  than 
it  can  do,  now  that  the  charity  of  many 
is  growing  cold,  that  iniquity  is  abounding, 
that  the  improbity  of  unbelievers  is  gaining 
strength,  that  the  deceits  of  Aniichrisi  are 
I drawing  nearer." 

I In  the  middle  ages  was  consliuued  a state 
; of  Christian  society  which  in  the  days  of  the 
. apostles  had  not  been  completely  orga- 
!|  nized ; but  as  art  does  not  exclude  nature,  ! 
M as  that  is  greatly  natural  in  art,  which  nature  | 
1 1 admits  of  being  done  well,  so  that  is  prinii* 

!j  live  in  Christianity,  which  can  be  done  with 
;i  charily,  humility,  and  justice.  If  men  lose 
I all  trace  of  those  who  walked  in  the  ]>ath  of 
I ilie  beatitudes,  they  will  find  themselves 
I indeed  bewildered  in  this  life's  fretful  fever, 
and  driven  sooner  or  later  to  the  bitter 
avowal  made  by  Cicero:  they  may  then 
repeat  despairing,  “Habeo  quem  fugiain  ; 

I quem  setpiar,  non  habeo.”  Rut  if  they 
I follow  patiently  the  clue  thrown  out  to 
j them  by  those  who  went  before  in  these 
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Catholic  ages,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
not  arriving  at  their  wished-for  end;  for 
they  will  then  have  admirable  examples  and 
express  rules  for  each  emergency,  which 
even  the  wisest  of  the  modems  admit  to  be 
infallible,  as  when  Grotius,  speaking  of  the 
scholastic  doctors,  says,  “Ubi  in  re  morum 
consentiunt,  vix  cst  ut  errent."* 

Ill  marking  well  their  footsteps,  they  will 
have  that  resource  which  the  wise  ancients 
would  have  prized,!  as  furnishing  the  must 
eircciual  means  of  making  progress  in  high 
worth;  for  virtue  here  assumes  a body,  so 
that  men  cannot  be  insensible  to  its  pre- 
sence. Here  are  no  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tions or  ideal  characters,  like  the  poet  of 
Juvenal, 

“ liiiiic,  qualcm  nequeo  mouslrarc,  et  sectio 
Uiitum.'’l 

but  living  realities,  impaiiing  almost  that 
result  of  personal  experience,  which  makes 
l.r.ji  in  ilic  rough  night  remember  the 
sullerings  of  poor  naked  wretches, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm  P' 
and  exclaim, 

“O,  1 have  ta’en  too  little  care  of  thisl" 

Consorting  with  these  worthies  of  a be- 
lieving age,  pomp  will  thus  be  led  to  feel 
as  if  it  had  exposed  itself  to  suffer  “what 
wretches  feel ;"  and  similarly,  all  the  vices 
in  level  op|>osiiion  with  the  eight  graces  of 
beatific  life,  like  full  sails  bellying  in  the 
wind,  which  if  the  mast  break  suddenly 
collapse,  will  shrink  down  discountenanced. 
He  whom  each  perverts  will  return  to  him- 
self and  say,  as  if  a pilgrim  visiting  some 
holy  place,  O ! I have  taken  too  little  heed 
lo  become  like  these  men,  poor  in  spirit, 
meek,  and  apt  for  blessed  mourning,  too 
little  care  to  desiio  justice,  to  feel  and  exer- 
cise compassion,  to  cleanse  my  heart,  to  be 
pacific,  and  to  snller  persecution  on  hccounl 
of  justice.  Alemory  w ill  be  hope  and  faith 
itself,  to  chase  for  ever  what  some  now  call 
the  delusion  of  disenchantment;  for  of  the 
joy  to  come,  it  will  yield  sure  expectance, 
leaching  men  to  lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the 
mountain,  and  rejoin  those  who  are  already 
in  the  life  of  glory  far  advanced  ; that  they 
niav  climb  stairs  which  oiher  feel  have 
overcome ; that  they  are  not  the  first  along 
this  upward  way,  that  they  follow*  others  as 

• Pc  iurc  Bel.  ac  Pac.  Prolnp. 
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j St.  Bernard  says,  " Praedecessorcs  seqtii- 
I mur."  They  not  only  follow,  but  they  see 
them,  and  they  know  too  that  they  are  seen 
I by  them  ; so  that  having  this  resource,  none 
can  refuse  to  ascend  the  steep  without  a 
sense  of  shame,  that  can  of  itself  invigorate. 

Whether  they  ride  through  groves  and 
meadows,  discoursing  like  Lorenzo  de  Me- 
dicis  with  Angelo  Politian,*  or  remain  soli- 
tary in  the  secret  laboratory  of  tbeir  houses, 
like  Cardan,  who  says  he  is  addicted  to 
perpetual  cogitation,  revolving  many  and 
great  things,  and  such  even  as  cannot  be,f 
they  may  be  said  to  hear  the  voice  of  our 
fathers,  speaking  to  them  out  of  the  depths 
of  ages.  And  what  a voice  is  that ! The 
philosopher  said,  that  we  ought  to  choose 
some  man  of  exalted  worth,  and  have  him 
as  it  were  always  before  our  eyes,  that  so 
we  might  be  constantly  under  his  inspection, 
and  acting  as  if  he  saw  us. v Here  they 
have  found  not  one  only,  but  innumerable 
observers  ; each  of  whom  seems  to  address 
them  in  the  words  of  Hecuba, 

ir  ypatfifCt  r dvoaradfis 

l6ov  fit' 

not  beings  of  another  order,  from  their  own 
nature,  at  indnite  distance  eternally  removed, 
stars  in  the  moral  world  fixed,  and  without 
parallax ; but  men  like  themselves,  who,  as 
St.  .Ambrose  says,  " we  know  were  not  of  a 
better  nature,  but  more  observant,  nec  vitia 
nesciisse  sed  omendasse,"  the  memory  of 
whom  alone  con  impart  that  high  spirit, 
which  Dante  ascribes  to  the  illustrious  race 
of  Conrad  Malaspiiia,  the  privilege  that 
while  the  world  is  twisted  from  his  course,  it 
should  walk  aright,  and  have  the  evil  way  in 
scorn  ; privilege  he  well  might  prize,  seeing 
I how  fare  the  multitude  who  have  that  way, 
not  in  derision,  as  they  should  if  honour 
could  be  heard,  but  in  very  great  respect,  as 
worthy  of  imitation,  as  far  as  can  be  without 
an  open  avowal  of  apostasy.  Here  in  these 
books  they  stand  like  mirrors,  from  which  to 
men  reflected  shine  the  judgments  of  our 
God.  Let  them  study  these  as  a painter 
stands  before  an  original,  gazing  upon  it. 
Wondering  they  may  gaze,  like  Dante,  on 
the  universe  of  love,  and  admiration  still  be 
kindled  as  they  gaze. 

The  noble  mansion,  we  are  told,  is  most 
distinguished  by  the  beautiful  images  it  re- 
tains of  beings  passed  away  ; and  so  is  the 
noble  mind.  It  most  i-esembles  that  divine 
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mind,  which,  as  the  great  .Sschylus  says, 
“ sees  all  things  in  itself  )>aimed  as  on  one 
leaf  comprised 

drXroypd^)^  dt  irdrr  raxeirp 

But  since  “each  lesser  nature  is  but  scant 
receptacle  unto  that  Good,  which  knows  no 
limit,  measured  by  itself  alone, "-I-  let  men 
remember  ever  that  the  visage  of  these 
saintly  lights  was  to  the  sun  that  filled  them 
ever  turned,  as  to  the  good  whose  plenitude 
of  bliss  sulliceth  all, — that  these  bright 
trophies  of  Christ's  triumph  won  with  either 
piilui,  were  but  lowly  followers  in  the  train 
of  the  Omnipotent  Sire,  who  dwelleth  sole 
in  himself,  and  of  himself  is  solely  under- 
stood, who  by  His  grace  to  this  perceptible 
has  lifted  them, — that  they  ever  proclaimed 
themselves  to  be  but  mere  reflected  splen- 
dours, satellites  that  wait  in  faint  distance 
circling  upon  the  sun  of  angels  from  whom 
all  drew  their  radiance.  So  that  wheit  the 
book  is  closed,  atid  the  long  pageantry  shall 
have  passed  away,  the  lesson  may  be  that 
which  I once  read  upon  the  funeral  datk 
hangings  after  a mass  of  retptiem,  which 
bore  the  motto  of  the  dead  man's  house,  in 
the  old  language  of  his  province,  " Re  que 
Dion.” 

The  solemn  train  went  forth  ; the  dense 
crowd  followed  it;  the  noise  of  horses  and 
of  itiarshais  grew  fainter  and  fainter;  some 
few  devout  contemplatists,  who  had  remained 
to  pray,  by  degrees  passed  out  after  those 
who  had  gone  before ; at  letigth  all  sounds 
died  away,  and  silence  reigned  alone,  while 
in  large  characters  inscribed  ujtoti  the  walls 
between  the  plumes,  and  scutcheons,  and 
symbols  of  departed  greatness,  one  still 
read,  “ Re  que  Dion.” 

So  now  you  have  the  epilogue,  lest  you 
should  regard  me  as  neglectful ; and  I have 
protracted  it  as  the  poet  took  leave  of  his 
youth. 


I 

I 

ii 


I 

'I 

ii 


'i 

li 


“Tei  limen  tetijrf;  terRum  rcrocaliis  ; el  Ip«e 
liululgcue  aiiimo  pus  milii  lardtii  erat.*'  , 

I only  hope  thai  it  may  have  been  profit- 
able, as  when  the  philosopher  of  old  dis-  ; 
puled  in  the  groves  of  Tusculuin,  fApTjrai  [ 
Xdyoff.  Expect  no  more  mimic  signs  from 
me,  who  must  full  into  the  rear,  whence  j 
iniaut  fancy,  rather  than  deliberate  pre-  i 
smn])iion  templed  me  to  emerge,  and  hence- 
foiih  own  myself  the  lowest. 

The  anthems  for  the  festival  of  All  Saints, 
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Pneterita,  prctentia, 

Futura  mala  pelliu  ’* 


l- 

wUich  first  suggested  this  course  of  historical 
j inquiry,  may  be  repeated  as  the  best  con- 
chisioii ; and  with  the  voice  of  holy  choirs 
let  IIS  end.  " Adinirabile  cst  noiiicn  tuiiin, 
Domine,  quia  gloria  ei  hoiiorc  coronasti 
sanctos  tuos.  Domine,  s|ics  sanctorum,  et 
turris  fortitndinis  eoriim,  dedisii  hicredita-  | 
tern  timenlibus  nomen  tuum,  et  habitabuiit  ! 
in  tabernaciilo  tiio  in  sa-'cnia."  Mav  the  i 
King  of  Angels  lead  us  to  the  society  of  I 
the  supernal  citizens.  May  they  whose 
festival  we  have  illustrated  intercede  for  us 
to  the  Lord.  May  that  blessed  host  of 
heavenly  spirits  drive  from  us  all  evils,  past, 
]>resent,  and  to  come. 


With  Gervase,  concluding  his  long  Chro- 
I nicle,  1 add, 

“ Finito  libro  nddatur  gratia  Christo 

and  with  Ralherius  of  Verona,  presuming 
to  substitute  another  name,  which  here  I am 
compelled  to  register ; 

*'  Qui  crepisse  libnim  dederas  finire  dedisti, 
Cunviipoteris,  famulo  daiidu  rogata  tuo, 
Ilunc  ego  KenelmuS  pro  te  quia  Terre  laborem 
Suscepi,  probra  dilue  Christa  mea." 


THE  END.  i' . } 
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